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To 

THK     MEMORY    OF    MY 
FATHER 

ELLWOOD  WILSON,  A.M.,  M.D. 


PREFACE   TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION 


During  the  period  of  fourteen  months  which  has  passed  since  the 
second  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  many  important  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  diagnosis  have  taken  place.  These  have 
rendered  necessary  the  rewriting  of  several  articles  and  many  paragraphs. 
A  large  number  of  minor  alterations  and  some  further  corrections  beyond 
those  in  the  second  edition  have  also  been  made.  The  articles  upon  typhus 
fever  and  relapsing  fever  have  been  rewritten  and  brief  studies  of  tabar- 
dillo  or  Mexican  typhus  and  Brill's  disease,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
designate  pseudo-typhus,  have  been  introduced.  The  articles  upon  epi- 
demic antero-poliomyelitis,  beri-beri  and  pellagra  have  also  been  rewritten. 
Serum  disease  and  anaphylaxis  in  general  have  been  considered,  much  of 
the  sections  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  diseases  of  the  heart  has  been 
recast,  and  a  section  on  the  electrocardiograph  added.  Many  changes  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  made.  A  number  of  new  cuts 
have  been  added. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  some 
of  the  junior  teachers  among  my  friends  in  regard  to  the  freer  use  of  dia- 
grams and  parallel  column  tables  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  diseases. 
It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  a  really  useful  knowledge  of  clinical  phe- 
nomena for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  must  be,  like  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, not  rigidly  conformed  to  a  type  but  adaptable  and  plastic;  and  a 
long  experience  in  the  reading  of  examination  papers  htus  convinced  me 
that  the  diagram  that  does  not  and  cannot  conform  to  the  varying  facts 
of  nature  and  the  parallel  columns  that  do  not  and  cannot  be  made  to 
indicate  the  varying  departures  from  types  of  diseases  are  pitfalls  and 
snares  to  the  student,  and  that  the  fewer  of  such  devices  that  are  brought 
to  his  attention  the  better. 

It  remains  for  me  to  thank  the  profession,  and  especially  the  teachers 
of  the  medical  schools  in  all  countries  in  which  English  is  spoken,  for  the 
generous  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  received  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  prove  even  more  acceptable  in  its  present  revised  form. 

Philadelphia,  June,  1911. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


That  another  edition  of  this  work  should  be  required  in  less  than  four 
months  after  its  publication  is  a  source  of  gratification.  In  its  revision 
important  changes  or  additions  have  not  been  necessary,  but  minor  cor- 
rections have  been  made,  and  some  topics  that  were  omitted  by  oversight 
have  been  supplied.  The  index,  which  has  been  rightly  called  by  Fuller 
(1650)  a  most  important  part  of  a  book,  "if  not  for  need  for  speed  of  what 
they  desire  to  finde,"  has  been  remade.  The  number  of  references  is  about 
doubled,  but,  through  the  adoption  of  a  different  type  and  arrangement, 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  index  is  not  materially  increased. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  many  friends  for 
appreciative  letters  and  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions,  the  greater 
number  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  into  effect  without  changes 
in  the  paging. 

March,  1910. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST  EDITION 


This  volume  has  been  written  partly  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  some 
of  my  professional  colleagues,  partly  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  many 
successive  classes  of  pupils,  but  chiefly  in  the  hope  that  at  this  time  a  con- 
venient and  practical  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Medical  Diagnosis  will 
prove  useful  to  the  profession  at  large. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  under  four  main  headings  has 
been  adopted  with  the  view  of  simplifying  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
in  a  department  of  medicine  which  has  attained  large  scope  and  insistent 
importance.  It  is  the  confident  expectation  of  the  author  that  this  plan 
will  fulfil  the  twofold  requirement,  that,  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
book,  clinical  phenomena,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  com- 
plexes of  clinical  phenomena  which  constitute  diseases,  are  brought  into 
correlation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  practitioner  who  seeks  information 
upon  an  obscure  case  may  at  once  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  methods 
available  to  clear  it  up,  and  the  student  may  find  the  definite  clinical  appli- 
cations of  the  same  methods  and  their   results  in  descriptive  medicine. 

Practical  rather  than  theoretical  considerations  have  been  held  con- 
stantly in  view  alike  in  the  treatment  of  the  clinical  and  the  laboratory 
subjects.  To  attain  this  end  a  degree  of  positiveness  of  assertion  not 
warranted  under  other  circumstances  and  the  avoidance  of  the  discussion 
of  moot  and  unsettled  questions  have  seemed  proper. 

The  Medical  Diagnosis  of  J.  M.  Da  Costa  was  published  in  1864.  That 
brilliant  contribution  to  the  literature  marked  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  internal  medicine.  From  the  time  of  its  appearance  the  traditional 
conception  of  diagnosis  by  intuition — a  gift  of  the  favored  few — ceased  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  medical  men,  and  the  subject  ranged  itself  among 
the  arts  based  upon  scientific  facts.  It  maintained  in  successive  editions 
during  the  life  of  its  distinguished  author  its  position  in  the  forefront  of 
the  progress  of  applied  medicine  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  advance- 
ment in  the  collateral  sciences  upon  which  the  practice  of  medicine  rests. 
The  continuing  rapid  development  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  facts  of 
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medicine  in  the  last  decade  has  rendered  necessary  fresh  presentations  of 
the  subject,  and  from  time  to  time  excellent  works  have  appeared.  These 
differ  greatly  among  themselves,  according  to  the  views  of  their  several 
authors,  in  method  and  detail.  To  add  to  this  honorable  list  demands  the 
justification  of  somctliing  different  in  method,  new  arrangement  of  detail,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  contemporary  medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  present  volume  these 
demands  are  fulfilled.  It  is  the  outcome  of  many  years  devoted  to  work 
in  the  wards,  with  the  controlling  side-lights  upon  bedside  diagnosis  afforded 
by  the  clinical  laljoratory,  revelations  at  the  hands  of  surgical  colleagues 
in  the  operating  theatre  and  confreres  in  pathologj"^  in  the  post-mortem 
room,  the  frc(iucnt  opportunity  of  seeing  unusual  and  grave  cases  in  con- 
sultation, and  long  experience  as  a  teacher.  Such  a  career  arouses  enthu- 
siasm but  begets  caution.  It  does  not  encourage  in  any  way  the  belief 
that  diagnosis  in  medicine  is  an  easy  matter,  but  forces  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  often  difficult  antl  in  rare  instances  impossible.  For  this  reason  and 
because  we  are  always  eager  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge, 
this  art  is  as  absorbing  as  it  is  useful. 

In  the  making  of  a  hantlbook  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  draw  at 
every  stop  upon  the  greot  fund  of  acquired  information  which  has  become 
the  common  prt^perty  of  the  profession.  To  those  whose  contributions 
have  formed  that  fund  and  to  those  who  are  daily  adding  to  it  I  tender 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  its  use.  I  have  mentioned  by  name  those 
to  whose  work  1  have  especially  referred,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  has  been 
impracticable  for  want  of  space  to  append  systematic  references  to  the 
literature. 

The  illustrations  are  in  large  part  drawn  from  personal  observations. 
They  have  been  selecteil  solely  with  the  view  to  elucidate  the  subject  in 
hand.  Diagrams  have  l>een  employed  when  this  method  of  presentation 
hai^  appeannl  desirable,  and  the  free  use  of  clinical  charts  constitutes  an 
important  feature  of  the  work. 

To  tlie  friends  and  fellow-workers  who  have  rendered — some  small, 
some  larger,  but  all  generous  and  willing— assistance,  I  desire  to  express 
my  thanks.  The  list  includes  many  colleagues  in  the  hospitals  with  which 
I  am  connectoil.  some  who  were  anil  others  wlio  still  are  resident  physi- 
cians.   It  inoludos  also  Mr.  Wilbort  and  Drs.  Rachniann.  Manges,  Rosea* 
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berger,  Rowntree,  Royer,  White,  W.  R.  Wilson,  and  J.  Ijeslie  Davis.  To 
Dra.  de  Schweinitz,  Welch  and  Schamberg,  T.  M.  Rotch,  Packard,  Piersol, 
Young,  Emerson,  Dudley  Fulton,  and  many  others,  together  with  their 
publishers,  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  use  illustrations.  The 
pages  on  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  eye  were  written  by  Dr. 
Sweet;  those  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  mainly  by  Dr.  Gwyn; 
those  on  the  nervous  system  by  Drs.  James  Hendrie  Lloyd  and  the  late 
William  Pickett;  those  on  X-ray  diagnosis  by  Dr.  Moore,  and  those  on 
the  examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  sputum,  and  other  fluids  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Kalteyer.  The  excellent  drawings,  plates,  and  other  illustrations  made 
by  Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Faber  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
I  am  under  special  and  lasting  obligation  to  Dr.  Kalteyer  for  his  most 
able  and  untiring  aid  while  the  work  was  in  press,  and  to  the  publishers  for 
their  generous  cooperation  at  every  stage  in  its  making. 

J.  C.  Wilson. 

Pkiladklphia,  September,  1900. 
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A   HANDBOOK 

of 

MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS 


PART  I. 

OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS  IN  GENERAL. 


I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Diagnosis  in  medicine  is  the  art  or  process  of  distinguishing  between 
diflferent  diseases.  It  occupies  a  position  related  on  the  one  hand  to  eti- 
ology— that  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
disease — and  on  the  other  to  therapeutics — the  art  of  healing.  To  recog- 
nize a  disease  involves  the  consideration  of  its  causes,  and  if  they  can  be 
corrected  or  removed,  points  the  way  to  a  cure — causa  sublata  tollitur 
ejfectus.  Even  when  the  causes  are  beyond  our  control  or  the  lesions 
which  they  have  produced  are  permanent,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  malady  may  enable  us  to  select  judiciously  the  therapeutic  meas- 
ures by  which  are  brought  about  those  adjustments  which  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  prolong  life.  The  maxim,  ^'qui  bene  diagnoscit  bene  cwraf,"  is  not 
without  truth.  Finally,  a  correct  diagnosis  is  essential  to  a  reasonable 
prognosis,  since  by  this  means  only  can  we  foretell  the  probable  course 
of  a  disease,  whether  it  tends  to  recovery,  to  continuing  disability,  or  to 
death. 

Diagnosis  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  scientific  medicine.  The 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  healing  of  the  sick  constitute  the  goal  of 
medicine,  but  diagnosis  is  the  course  by  which  that  goal  is  to  be  reached. 
Empirical  systems  ignore  alike  the  causal  and  the  pathological  basis  of 
disease  and  content  themselves  with  the  study  and  treatment  of  symptoms, 
and  all  practice  tends  to  degenerate  into  charlatanism  in  proportion  as 
it  allows  itself  to  be  betrayed  into  this  delusion.  Rational  medicine,  on 
the  other  hand,  regards  symptoms  primarily  as  clues  to  a  diagnosis,  only 
secondarily  as  indications  for  treatment;   and  treatment  itself  as  efficient 
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when  it  is  causal  or  radical,  and  as  a  makeshift  when  it  is  simply  pallia- 
tive or  symptomatic.  When  pain  is  present  we  seek  by  the  methods  of 
diagnosis  to  find  the  cause  of  it  and  to  relieve  it  by  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  are  not  content  simply  to  relieve  the  pain  without  regard  to 
the  underlying  condition  which  produced  it. 

The  art  of  diagnosis  is  important  not  only  because  of  its  practical 
utility,  but  also  because  it  deals  with  the  facts  of  nature.  Hypotheses 
and  theories  in  regard  to  disease  come  and  go,  nosological  arrangements 
change  and  shift  like  the  colors  in  the  kaleidoscope,  therapeutic  fashions 
rise  and  fall,  but  the  facts  gained  by  close  and  constant  observation  belong 
to  science  and  are  changeless,  and  these  are  the  facts  with  whicli  diagnosis 
is  concerned.  It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  art  of  medicine  is  in  obser- 
vation. It  is  certainly  true  that  the  art  of  diagnosis  is  in  observation. 
Errors  occur  far  more  commonly  from  incomplete  observation  than  from 
want  of  knowledge.  A  systematic,  patient,  painstaking  study  of  the  facts 
is  essential  to  success. 

The  requirements  of  this  branch  of  medicine  are  most  varied  and 
exacting.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  especially  of  visceral  and  regional 
anatomy,  is  essential.  The  variations  in  the  size  and  position  of  the  organs 
within  the  limits  of  health  must  be  known.  The  structure  and  relation 
of  the  parts  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  nervous  system  must  be 
mastered.  The  physiological  functions  of  the  complex  human  organism 
are  to  be  familiar  knowledge.  The  causes  of  disease,  both  those  belonging 
to  the  outside  world  and  those  developed  within  the  body  itself,  and  the 
susceptibilities  which  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  and  under  different 
circumstances,  must  be  thoroughly  understood.  Changes  produced  by 
pathogenic  factors  must  be  clearly  known.  In  truth,  the  facts  of  pathology 
and  semeiology  and  the  natural  history  of  the  diseases  constitute  the 
basis  of  diagnosis. 

Hence,  in  the  arrangement  of  medical  studies,  diagnosis  is  properly 
taken  up  after  the  student  has  made  advanced  progress  in  the  funda- 
mental branches,  and  the  success  of  the  practitioner  in  this  field  of  medicine 
is  dependent  upon  close  habits  of  observation,  accurate  knowledge,  and 
large  experience.  A  judicial  temperament  and  the  ability  to  weigh  evi- 
dence and  assign  due  relative  value  to  the  factors  in  clinical  problems 
are  essential.  Not  less  important  are  patience  and  a  systematic  pro- 
cedure in  all  cases.  Equally  essential  are  correct  habits  of  reasoning, 
since  without  these  a  faulty  conclusion  may  follow  accurately  observed 
facts.  The  diagnostician  in  the  broad  field  of  clinical  medicine  must 
frequently  turn  for  assistance  to  his  professional  colleague,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  facts  of  the  more  restricted  specialties  and  has  mastered  their 
technic,  and  he  is  becoming  with  advancing  knowledge  more  and  more 
dependent  for  accurate  results  upon  instruments  of  precision  and  the 
clinical  laboratory.  Finally,  the  diagnostician  should  not  be  without 
imagination.  Making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  morbid  anatomy 
he  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  picturing  to  himself  the  changes  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  by  which  clinical  phenomena  are  brought  about,  such 
as  the  consolidated  lung  in  pneumonia,  the  fibrinous  exudate  or  effusion 
in  pleurisy,  the  impacted  gall-stone  in  biliary  fever,  the  thrombus  in  phle- 
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bitis,  the  clot  and  its  location  in  cerebral  apoplexy;  and  in  order  tha^t  this 
habit  of  forming  at  the  bedside,  by  a  process  of  projective  imagination, 
mental  pictures  of  structural  conditions  hidden  from  the  eye  may  be 
developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  he  should  avail  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  operations  involving  the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men, and  of  being  present  at  post-mortem  examinations. 

The  object  of  diagnosis  is  not  merely  to  find  a  name  for  a  morbid 
condition  or  symptom-complex.  This  it  does,  it  is  true,  but  in  doing  so 
it  determines  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  an  individual,  the  intensity 
of  the  pathological  process,  the  importance  of  prominent  symptoms,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  complications  or  intercurrent  diseases,  and  in  acute 
maladies  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  withstand  the  attack.  A  correct 
diagnosis  enables  us  to  determine  whether  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  due  to  causes  still  operative  or  the  result  of  influences  that  have  ceased 
to  act;  whether  or  not  his  malady  is  self-limited,  and,  by  collating  the  facts 
of  any  given  case  with  the  general  knowledge  of  the  profession,  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  sickness  and  its  ultimate  out- 
come. It  informs  us  whether  the  prominent  symptoms  are  the  direct 
manifestation  of  an  independent  morbid  process,  as  in  gonorrho^al  arthritis, 
the  expression  of  a  constitutional  susceptibility,  as  in  rheumatic  fever,  or 
an  acute  outbreak  of  a  persistent  condition,  as  in  podagra.  It  enables  us 
to  recognize  primary  and  secondary  morbid  processes  and  to  distinguish 
between  them,  as  in  appendicitis  and  peritonitis,  and  to  perceive  the  rela- 
tion between  associated  visceral  lesions  due  to  the  same  cause,  or  to  an 
extension  to  the  neighboring  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  left-sided  pleurisy 
with  pericarditis.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  hereditary  tendencies 
of  the  patient,  his  age,  surroundings,  occupation,  mode  of  life  and  habits. 
Diagnosis  is  clearly  the  only  basis  for  rational  therapeutics  and  reasonable 
prognosis.  The  mech'cal  sciences  deal  with  diseases,  the  art  of  diagnosis 
with  individuals.  Disease  is  not  an  entity,  but  the  sum  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  pathogenic  influences. 

There  are  various  methods  of  diagnosis,  all  of  which  may  be  included 
under  the  two  general  groups  of  direct  and  indirect  diagnosis. 

Direct  Diagnosis. 

A  direct  diagnosis  is  made  when  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  clin- 
ical phenomena  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion.  Ihe  his- 
tory of  a  violent  prolonged  chill,  followed  by  high  fever  and  pain  in  the 
chest,  with  cough,  rusty  sputum  containing  pneumococci,  dulness  upon 
percussion  in  the  affected  area,  crepitant  rales,  and  bronchial  breathing, 
justify  a  direct  diagnosis  of  croupous  pneumonia.  The  previous  history 
of  the  attack  is  not  always  necessary,  the  foregoing  associated  symptoms 
and  signs  being  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  even  when  the 
patient  is  delirious  or  too  ill  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 

The  direct  method  is  sometimes  described  as  the  semeiological  method. 
The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  clinical  phenomena  of  the  disease  and  is 
reached  by  analysis  and  induction.  When  the  data  are  adequate  it  is 
altogether  the  most  scientific  and  satisfactory  method. 
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Indirect  Dia^osis. 

The  indirect  method  must  be  employed  when  the  clinical  phenomena  are 
obscure  or  insufficient  for  a  direct  diagnosis.  The  results  are  not  always 
conclusive  and  the  diagnosis  may  remain  for  a  time  one  of  probability. 
This  method  includes  differential  diagnosis  and  diagnosis  by  exclusion. 

The  differential  method  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  phenomena  by  which  one  disease  may  be  discriminated  from 
others  of  a  group  presenting  similar  manifestations.  A  young  person 
may  present  himself  complaining  of  the  following  symptoms:  Loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  occasional  irregular  chills,  followed  by  fever  and  sweat- 
ing, shortness  of  breath  upon  exertion,  cough  and  pain  in  the  chest  with 
scanty  expectoration.  Upon  inspection  the  respiratory  movement  of  the 
right  side  is  diminished.  The  right  thorax  is  found  to  be  enlarged  and 
altered  in  contour.  There  is  faint  cyanotic  discoloration  with  cedema  in 
the  infra-axillary  region.  The  heart  is  displaced  to  the  left  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  liver  downward.  Vocal  fremitus  is  enfeebled.  There  is 
marked  dulness  upon  percussion  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  con- 
tinuous with  the  liver  dulness,  while  the  percussion  note  over  the  upper 
portion  has  a  slightly  tympanitic  quality.  Upon  auscultation  the  ves- 
icular murmur  is  faint  and  distant.  Neither  rfiles  nor  friction  sounds  are 
beard.  The  greater  number  of  these  symptoms  and  physical  signs  may  be 
encountered  in  (a)  abscess  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  (b)  malignant 
disease  of  the  pleura,  (c)  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  (d)  empyema. 

(a)  Abscess  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  comparatively  rare.  There 
is  frequently  a  history  of  dysentery  or  other  disease  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.    The  pus  collection  is  rarely  sufficiently  large  to  displace  the  heart. 

(b)  Malignant  disease  of  the  pleura  is  likewise  a  rare  affection.  It 
usually  develops  insidiously  without  pain.  It  is  not  attended  by  chills 
or  fever  and  does  not  displace  the  heart  or  Hver  until  the  growth  has 
attained  unusual  proportions.  It  produces  a  profound  cachexia  and 
usually  involves  rather  than  compresses  the  lung,  so  that  tympany  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lung  is  absent  and  irregular  patchy  dulness  is  elicited 
over  the  seat  of  the  growth. 

(c)  Serofibrinous  pleurisy  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  fever  or,  even 
when  massive,  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  or 
oedema. 

(d)  The  essential  phenomena  by  which,  when  present,  empyema  may 
be  discriminated  from  the  foregoing  affections,  in  addition  to  the  signs  of 
compression  of  the  lung  and  displacement  of  adjacent  organs,  are  chills, 
fever,  sweating,  and  cyanosis  and  oedema  of  the  chest  wall. 

Diagnosis  by  exclusion  differs  from  differential  diagnosis  only  in 
its  scope.  It  seeks  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  the  negative 
process  of  showing  what  it  is  not.  The  various  diseases  presenting  similar 
clinical  phenomena  are  compared  in  turn  with  the  case  under  consideration, 
and  one  after  another  excluded,  the  diagnosis  of  that  disease  being  finally 
made  to  which  the  malady  most  closely  conforms.  In  the  above  example 
we  should  first  set  aside  abscess  of  the  liver,  then  malignant  disease  of  the 
pleura,,  then  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  and  by  exclusion  arrive  at  the  diagnosis 
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of  empyema.  Diagnosis  by  exclusion  is  a  tedious  and  inconvenient  method, 
not,  however,  without  value  in  difficult  and  obscure  cases.  It  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  clinical  teaching.    Other  methods  are: 

Causal  or  Etiological  Diagnosis.  —  The  nature  of  an  obscure 
malarial  disease  with  or  without  fever  may  be  determined  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  sestivo-autumnal  parasite  in  the  blood,  or  the  tuberculous 
basis  of  impaired  health  with  cough  and  obscure  physical  signs  may  be 
revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  sputum.  When  such  a  diagnosis  con- 
cerns germ  diseases  it  is  spoken  of  as  Bacteriological  Diagnosis. 

H.*:matological  Diagnosis. — This  may  depend  upon  (a)  the  specific 
agglutinating  properties  of  the  serum,  as  in  enteric  fever  or  dysentery;  (b) 
the  morphology^  as  in  pernicious  anaemia  or  leukaemia;  (c)  the  presence  of 
parasites,  as  in  malaria  or  trypanosomiasis;  or  (d)  the  result  of  cultures,  as 
in  enteric  fever  or  septic  conditions. 

A  provisional  diagnosis  is  that  which  best  accords  with  the  sum  of 
the  probabilities  when  the  data  are  insufficient,  or  pending  a  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts.  Such  a  diagnosis  may  serve  as  a  working  hypothesis 
for  therapeutic  purposes  and  the  general  management  of  the  patient. 
It  can  be  revised  or  confirmed. 

A  surgical  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  stand-point  of  the  surgeon, 
and  may  in  proper  cases  be  confirmed  or  set  aside  during  the  life  of  the 
patient  by  an  exploratory  operation. 

Functional  diagnosis  is  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  the 
impairment  of  the  functions  of  organs  caused  by  local  affections  or  the 
extent  of  the  interference  with  physiological  processes  resulting  from 
general  disease,  and  the  bearing  of  such  impairment  or  interference  upon 
the  future  of  the  individual  as  regards  health  and  prolongation  of  life. 
Functional  diagnosis  is  closely  allied  to  prognosis. 

A  THERAPEUTIC  DIAGNOSIS  is  that  procedure  by  which  in  obscure 
cases  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  results  of  treatment. 
This  method  is  of  very  limited  application.  A  provisional  diagnosis  of 
malaria  having  been  reached  by  the  process  of  exclusion,  the  patient  may 
be  put  at  rest  and  quinine  administered  in  proper  doses.  Should  the 
symptoms  promptly  disappear,  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  becomes  probable. 
A  similar  diagnosis  of  syphilis  having  been  reached  by  analogous  methods, 
the  subsidence  of  symptoms  upon  the  administration  of  mercurials  or  the 
iodides  may  in  some  cases  confirm  the  diagnosis.  In  almost  all  such  cases 
there  are  other  and  better  methods  of  diagnosis  which  may  be  employed 
concurrently  with  the  treatment.  In  grave  or  urgent  cases  it  is,  however, 
better  to  give  the  patient  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

CuNiCAL  DIAGNOSIS  is  the  diagnosis  made  at  the  bedside. 

Anatomical  diagnosis  is  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  pathologist  in 
the  post-mortem  room. 

It  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  at  once. 
Time  may  be  required  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of 
the  case,  a  closer  study  of  the  patient's  surroundings,  repeated  observation, 
or  for  the  report  of  examinations  conducted  in  the  clinical  laboratory; 
Information  bearing  upon  the  previous  history  of  the  patient  or  the  be- 
ginning of  his  illness  cannot  always  be  obtained.     He  may  be  delirious. 
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unconscious,  or  may  have  lost  the  power  of  speech.  The  history  com- 
municated by  his  friends  is  often  uncertain  and  misleading.  Persons  of 
the  lower  classes  are  very  commonly  indifferent  to  symptoms  which  are 
not  painful  or  disabling  and  lack  the  ability  to  describe  their  sensations. 
Many  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  often  intentionally,  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously, make  false  statements  in  regard  to  their  past  life  and  present 
symptoms.  Some  parts  of  the  narrative  are  exaggerated,  others  suppressed. 
Symptoms  miay  be  imitated  and  superficial  lesions  artificially  produced. 
Hence  a  group  of  feigned  diseases,  against  which  the  physician  must  be 
upon  his  guard. 

Malingering. — The  term  malingerer  is  used  to  describe  one  who  in- 
tentionally simulates  a  disease.  ^Malingering  occurs  in  every  grade  of  life 
and  under  various  circumstances.  It  is  to  be  suspected  when  a  simulated 
disease  lacks  essential  symptoms  or  its  picture  is  overdrawn,  and  when 
there  is  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  alleged  symptoms  and  the 
actual  signs  or  the  obvious  general  health;  it  is  to  be  detected  by  close 
study  of  the  case  under  various  conditions,  by  the  use  of  instruments  of 
precision,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  application  of  powerful  faradic  currents 
or  an  examination  under  anaesthesia.  The  over-indulged  child,  to  avoid 
his  lessons  or  escape  punishment,  may  feign  an  illness;  an  older  person, 
to  excite  compassion  or  from  mere  love  of  deception.  It  is  common  among 
beggars,  sailors  and  soldiers,  those  improperly  seeking  pensions,  and  claim- 
ants against  corporations  for  accidental  damages.  The  simulation  of 
disease  is,  however,  not  always  intentional.  Hysterical  and  neurasthenic 
individuals  sometimes  exaggerate  symptoms  or  imitate  the  manifestations 
of  disease  without  purpose  or  intention — the  unconscious  mimicry  of 
disease.  There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  from  motives  of  delicacy 
or  shame,  or  in  consequence  of  natural  reserve,  or  from  fear  of  having 
their  apprehensions  confirmed,  refuse  to  consult  the  physician,  or  when 
forced  to  do  so  give  a  garbled  and  incomplete  history  of  their  sickness. 
This  may  occur  among  those  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  or  chronic 
diseases  popularly  regarded  as  incurable,  as  tuberculosis  and  cancer. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  obscure  case  occasionally  demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  surroundings  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  development 
of  the  illness.  Time  may  be  required  to  ascertain  etiological  conditions 
relating  to  his  food,  drink,  occupation,  endemic  influences,  or  exposure  to 
transmissible  diseases  locally  epidemic.  Questions  of  this  kind  frequently 
arise  at  a  period  like  the  present,  w^hen  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse 
are  increasing  and  when  military  operations  and  the  exigencies  of  trade 
have  greatly  extended  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Repeated  examinations  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  accurate 
impressions  when  the  physical  signs  are  obscure  or  ill  defined.  Excessive 
subcutaneous  fat,  local  oedema,  or  general  anasarca  may  interfere  with  the 
physical  exploration;  or  local  tenderness,  intense  pain,  great  restlessness, 
or  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  submit  to  an  examination 
may  give  rise  to  delay.  In  other  cases  the  unusual  character  of  the  symp- 
toms or  an  association  of  clinical  phenomena  not  previously  encountered 
may  render  repeated  examinations  necessary.  During  the  stage  of  invasion 
in  the  acute  febrile  infections  a  positive  diagnosis  is  often  impossible. 
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The  advances  of  modern  medicine  have  enormouslv  increased  our 
knowledge  of  diseases  and  the  precision  of  diagnosis.  In  all  departments 
of  clinical  medicine,  scientific  accuracy  has  taken  the  place  of  probability. 
The  every-day  routine  examinations  of  the  clinical  laboratory  cannot  be 
made  oflf-hand.  The  more  elaborate  investigations  involved  in  obscure 
cases  demand  technical  skill  and  a  reasonable  time.  The  reports  are 
necessary  to  a  final  diagnosis.  An  immediate  diagnosis  is  not  only  not 
necessary,  it  is  very  often  not  possible.  Haste  involves  the  risk  of  error. 
Conclusions  cannot  be  reached  until  the  premises  are  established.  A 
provisional  diagnosis  may  serve  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of 
the  situation.  Treatment  may  be  instituted  in  response  to  urgent  indica- 
tions. When  in  the  period  of  invasion  of  an  acute  illness  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  transmissible  disease,  such  as  scarlatina  or  variola,  the  same 
measures  of  prophylaxis  should  be  instituted  pending  the  evolution  of  the 
process  that  would  be  employed  if  the  suspected  disease  were  actually 
present. 

There  are  cases  in  which  diagnosis  in  a  broad  sense  is  impossible. 
A  name  may  be  given  to  some  prominent  symptom  or  group  of  symptoms, 
but  the  essential  pathological  process  may  remain  obscure  until  its  nature 
is  revealed  upon  the  post-mortem  table. 

When  possible  a  positive  diagnosis  should  be  made  at  once;  in  all 
cases  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  student  is,  however,  warned  against 
making  any  but  a  provisional  diagnosis  upon  insufficient  data.  To  ask 
for  delay  is  by  no  means  a  confession  of  ignorance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  course  dictated  by  knowledge  and  experience.  Intelligent  people, 
who  seek  the  best  professional  advice,  fully  understand  this.  It  is  only 
the  ignorant  who  are  satisfied  with  a  phrase  for  diagnosis,  a  prescription 
dashed  off  at  sight  and  no  directions  whatever,  who  insist  upon  being 
told  what  is  the  matter  at  once. 


II. 

MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Medical  topography  is  that  branch  of  diagnosis  which  has  for  its 
object  the  consideration  of  the  boundaries  and  relations  of  the  external 
parts  and  internal  organs  of  the  body.  Various  points,  lines,  and  regions 
or  areas,  some  artificial,  others  natural,  serve  the  purposes  of  this  method 
of  clinical  investigation. 

THE  HEAD. 

The  head  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  two  parts,  the  cranium  and 
the  face. 

The  Cranium. 

The  skull  encloses  and  protects  the  brain.  It  is  divided  into  regions 
corresponding  with  the  superficial  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  skull, — namely,  occipital,  parietal,  frontal,  and  temporal.  These 
regions  are  separated  by  the  cranial  sutures.  Opposite  the  angles  of  the 
parietal  bones  are  spaces  called  fontanelles, — fonsy  a  fountain, — which 
remain  unossified  after  the  bony  growth  of  the  skull  is  elsewhere  completed. 
Of  these,  two  in  the  median  line,  the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles, 
are  important. 

The  regions  of  the  skull  serve  for  the  localization  of  subjective  sensa- 
tions, as  pain  or  headache,  and  superficial  lesions,  as  craniotabes.  nodes, 
nsevi,  injury,  or  suppuration.  The  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  is 
an  important  landmark,  as  indicating  the  extension  of  middle-ear  disease. 
The  greatest  convexity  in  the  frontal  region  on  either  side  is  known  as  the 
frontal  eminence.  It  is  separated  by  a  slight  depression  below  from  the 
superciliary  ridge,  at  the  level  of  which  in  the  median  line  is  the  nasal 
eminence  or  glabella.  About  the  inner  third  of  the  orbital  arch  is  the 
supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen,  a  point  of  tenderness  in  supra-orbital 
neuralgia. 

Sutures. — Failure  on  the  part  of  the  cranial  bones  to  unite,  with 
persistent  wide  sutures,  may  be  due  to  hydrocephalus,  cretinism,  or  in 
very  rare  instances  to  antenatal  rickets. 

Fontanelles. — Variations  in  Prominence. — Bulging  of  the  fonta- 
nelles is  a  common  symptom  in  infants  and  young  children.  It  is  much 
more  marked  in  the  anterior  fontanelle.  When  persistent  it  indicates 
organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  as  hydrocephalus,  meningitis,  or  intracranial 
hemorrhage,  which  is  in  infants  far  more  commonly  meningeal  than  cere- 
bral. When  transient  it  is  usually  pulsating  and  associated  with  high 
temperature  and  other  symptoms  of  an  acute  febrile  infection. 

Retraction  of  the  fontanelles  occurs  in  chronic  wasting  diseases,  as 
tuberculosis,  infantile   atrophy   or   marasmus,   and   colitis,  and    in   acute 
diarrhceal  affections,  as  enterocolitis  and  cholera  infantum. 
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Variations  in  Size. — The  posterior  fontanelle  is  normally  obliterated 
about  the  sixth  week.  The  anterior  remains  patulous  as  at  birth  or  even 
slightly  increases  in  size  up  to  about  the  ninth  month,  and  closes  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  Delay  in  closing  beyond  this  period  is  com- 
monly associated  with  wide  and  ununited  sutures  and  occurs  in  rickets 
and  hydrocephalus.  The  diameter  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  is  normally  about  2,5  centimetres.  A  greater  width  occurs 
in  rickets  and  some  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  A  very  wide  fontanelle 
is  characteristic  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  Face. 

The  regions  of  the  face  are  the  orbital,  nasal,  buccal,  and  oral.  They 
contain  the  muscles  of  expression  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  local  and  constitutional  disease,  as  well  aa  in  the  recognition  of 
mental  and  emotional  conditions.  The  facies  in  various  conditions  will 
be  described  in  a  later  chapter.  Changes  caused  by  nervous  and  ocular 
disorders  will  be  considered  under  their  appropriate  headings, 

DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  MEAD  IN  THE  NEWBORN. 

Caput  Succedaneum. — A  swelling  of  the  scalp  caused  by  p,-essure 
during  parturition.  The  lesion  consists  of  passive  congestion  with  extrav- 
asation of  blood  and  cedenia  of  the  tissues  of  the  scalp  at  the  area  of 
absence  of  pressure,  namely,  the  part  of  pres- 
entation. The  tumor  is  irregularly  circum- 
scribed and  does  not  fluctuate.  It  disappears 
without  treatment  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
This  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from — 

Cephalhtematoma.  —  A  tumor  formed 
during  labor  by  hemorrhage  into  the  space 
between  (a)  the  occipitof  ton  talis  aponeu- 
rosis and  the  periosteum,  or  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  skull  —  external  cephal- 
hematoma—  or  (b),  between  the  skull  and 
the  dura  mater — internal  cephalhiematoma. 

(a)  External  CEPHALH.GMATOMA.— The  ^"'''- ''^h^^'^^t^lZ  ""*' 
most   common  variety   is  subperiosteal.     It 

occurs  in  the  form  of  an  irregidar,  circular,  flat  tumor  over  one  or.  in 
rare  instances,  both  parietal  bones.  There  is  distinct  fluctuation,  but  the 
overlying  akin  is  not  discolored.  SHght  elevation  of  the  bone  at  the 
border  of  the  swelling  may  be  felt  in  a  few  days,  with  obscure  crepitus. 
The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  caput  succedaneum  by  its 
location,  fluctuation  upon  palpation,  and  the  examination  of  fluid  with- 
drawn by  aspiration.  The  bony  rim  is  diagnostic  at  a  later  period.  It 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  depressed  fracture,  which  is  irregular  in 
outline  and  lacks  the  distinct  tumor  formation  with  fluctuation  and  the 
rim-like  bony  circumference  characteristic  of  hfematoma. 

(b)  Internal  Cephalhematoma. — A  very  rare  condition  which  ends 
in  the  death  of  the  child.  There  are  pressure  symptoms.  It  is  sometimes 
aasociated  with  the  external  form.    It  has  occurred  in  breech  presentations. 
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Fluctuating  tumors  arising  from  the  course  of  the  cranial  sutures  are 
usually  situated  in  the  occipital  region  or  at  the  glabella.  Three  varieties 
are  described. 

Meningocele. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  a  hernial  protrusion  of 
the  meninges  through  an  opening  in  the  bony  cranium  resulting  from 
defective  ossification  or  failure  in  suture  formation.  It  may  result  from 
intra-uterine  hydrocephalus.  The  tu- 
mors usually  contain  cerebrospinal  fluid, 
ami  are  translucent,  with  large  veins 
upon  the  surface.  In  some  instances 
an  impulse  may  be  felt  upon  crying 
and  the  tumor  can  be  reduced  by  gentle 
pressure. 

Encephalocele.—This  form  of  cere- 
bral   hernia   is    more    common.      The 
tumor  contains  brain  substance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  membranes, 
FiQ.  2.-H>iim-»n«pti«in«if.— Rotch,  Hydro-encephalocelc.  —  The    her- 

nial contents  consist  of  the  membranes, 
brain  tissue  surrounding  one  of  the  ventricles,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ventricle  itself  distended  with  cerebrospinal  fluid.  These  tumors  vary 
in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  large  orange  and  tend  to  increase  in  size. 
They  are  usually  pwlunculated.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  though 
remarkable  recoveries  have  occurred  after  operation. 

Anencephalia. — This  developmental  defect  is  rarely  complete.  Par- 
tial anencephalia  is  the  usual  form.  In  accordance  with  a  recognized 
pathological  law,  the  deficiency  of  contents  causes  microcephalic  deformity 
of  the  skull. 

Hydrocephalus. — Congenital  internal  hydrocephalus  is  a  common 
cause  of  deformity  of  the  skull  in  the  newborn.  The  head  is  markedly 
enlarged;    the  cranial  bones  are   thinned    and   displaced  outwards;    the 


sutures  widely  separated  and  the  fontanelles  prominent  and  fluctuating. 
In  marked  cases  the  temporal  and  parietal  bones  flare  outward  so  that  the 
cranium  is  more  or  less  pear-shaped,  the  greatest  diameter  being  in  the 
upper  part.  The  face  is  usually  normal  in  size  but  it  looks  abnormally 
small,  being  dwarfed  by  the  great  size  of  the  head. 
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THE  NECK. 
Leng^th  and  Thickness. 

In  early  infancy  the  neck  appears  short  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  the  head  and  its  tendency  to  fall  forward,  and  the  relatively  high  posi- 
tion of  the  sternum  and  clavicles.  The  neck  appears  to  be  broad  in  com- 
parison with  its  length  also  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  In  fact  at  all  periods  of  life  the  thick  neck  of  obese  persons 
appears  short,  an  appearance  heightened  by  the  accumulation  of  fat 
known  as  the  double  chin. 

A  short  thick  neck  and  stout  plethoric  body  constitute  the  chief 
structural  factors  in  the  so-called  habitus  apoplecticus.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  long  slender  neck  with  a  prominent  larynx,  and  narrow  flat  chest 
with  projecting  scapulae,  are  characteristic  of  the  habitus  phthisicus.  But 
both  these  designations  are  misleading,  since  apoplexy  is  dependent  upon 
a  condition  of  the  arteries  and  frequently  occurs  in  spare  persons  with 
long  thin  necks,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  result  of  infection  and 
not  rarely  selects  its  victims  among  those  who  have  well-formed  chests 
and  necks,  and  occasionally  among  those  who  are  stout,  with  short  thick 
necks. 

Contour. 

Larynx. — In  lean  persons  the  larynx  is  prominent  and  forms  the 
projection  anteriorly  in  the  median  line  known  as  the  Adam's  apple.  In 
fat  persons  this  organ  is  much  less  noticeable.  Descent  of  the  larynx  upon 
inspiration  occurs  in  all  forms  of  severe  dyspnoea,  and  especially  in  the 
spasmodic  respiration  which  often  precedes  death  in  respiratory  diseases 
attended  with  stenosis  of  the  larynx  or  oedema,  collapse  or  extensive  con- 
solidation of  the  lungs.  Pressure  displacements  of  the  larynx  and  trachea 
sometimes  result  from  the  presence  of  aneurismal  or  other  tumors  of  the 
neck.  They  are  usually  lateral.  Some  degree  of  lateral  displacement  may 
also  result  from  pleural  adhesions  and  the  traction  of  a  contracting  lung 
in  neglected  pleurisy  or  fibroid  phthisis.  Moderate  bilateral  prominence 
and  enlargement  of  the  neck  without  spastic  contraction  occur  in  the 
habitual  dyspnoea  of  severe  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  bronchial 
asthma,  cardiac  disease  and  certain  cases  of  chronic  uraemia — so-called 
renal  asthma.  Rigidity  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  due  to  myalgia  of  the 
cervical  muscles,  spondylitis  deformans  involving  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
or  caries.  It  may  be  caused  by  painful  inflammatory  processes,  as  acute 
adenitis,  parotid  bubo,  mumps,  boils,  or  carbuncles. 

Thyroid  Body. — This  gland  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  embraces  the  trachea  in  its  upper  part,  reaching  up  to  the  larynx  on 
each  side.  It  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  united  by  an  isthmus.  The  right 
lobe  is  usually  slightly  longer  and  wider  than  the  left.  Both  the  larynx 
and  the  thyroid  body  which  is  in  relation  with  it  rise  with  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing. Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  usually  affects  the  isthmus  and 
both  lobes,  but  one — very  often  the  right — to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
i»ther.      The   enlargement    may    be    vascular,    parenchymatous,    fibroid, 
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cystic,  or  due  to  adenoma,  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  or  gumma.  Vascular 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  may  be  physiological,  occurring  during 
menstruation  or  prCRnancy  and  subsiding  at  the  termination  of  these 
events,  or  pathuloRicai,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  when  it  is  often  variable 
in  size  and  attended  with  marked  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murnmr.  Venous 
hypcraemia  may  l>e  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  mediastinal 
tumor.  Parcncliyniatoua  enlargement  or  simple  goitre  may  be  of  moderate 
size,  but  in  some  instances  attains 
enormous  dimensions,  protruding 
beyond  the  chin  and  hanging  over 
the  sternum.  Cystic  goitre  when 
multiple  may  be  recognized  by  the 
snionth,  ho  mi  spherical,  close  set, 
elastic  nodules  upon  the  surface; 
when  single  and  larger,  by  fluctua- 
tion. Thyroid  abscess  is  rare  and 
usually  accompanietl  by  local  inflam- 
matciry  a'dema  and  grave  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Cancer,  tubercu- 
losis, and  gumma  rarely  involve  the 
tliyniid  and  may  be  recognized 
by  their  local  characters  and  the 
aw  K'iated  constitutional  phenomena. 
An  unilerlying  aneurism  or  medias- 
tin.ll  growth  may  displace  the  thy- 
roid upwards  and  forwanls  or  to 
cither  side.  In  aneurism  of  the 
innominate,  the  di.splaccment  is  to- 
wards the  left.  An  aneurism  some- 
times imparts  its  movements  to  the 
overlying  thyroiil.  Atrophy  of  the 
thyroid  may  give  rise  to  flattening  of  the  surface.  More  commonly  it  can 
be  recognized  only  upon  palpation.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  the 
symptoms  of  cretinism  or  myxnedems. 

Muscles. — One  or  both  sternomastoid  muscles  may  be  hypertrophied 
and  prominent.  In  torticollis  or  wry-neck  the  contraction  is  usually 
unilateral,  and  the  neck  is  rotated  ao  that  the  mastoid  is  drawn  towards 
the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  chin  raise<l  and  the  face  turned  towards 
the  unaffecte<l  side.  In  rare  ca.sc3  wry-neck  is  bilateral. — retrocollic  spasm. 
— the  head  retracted  and  the  face  turned  upward.  The  spasm  in  both 
forms  of  torticollis  may  be  tonic  or  clonic.  The  di.sease  is  sometimes 
congenital. 

The  Clavicles. — The  position  of  these  bones  has  much  to  do  with  the 
appearance  of  the  neck  as  regards  length.  They  are  high  in  deep-chested 
persons  with  large  huigs  and  in  emphysenui;  low  in  lliit-che.sted  indi- 
viduals with  small  lungs  and  in  phthisis  and  piilmonary  fibrosis  from  any 
cause.  These  bones  arc  ileformed  after  fracture  and  sometimes  |)resent 
nodes  and  irregularities  of  the  surface  cau.sed  by  .syphilitic  periostitis. 
Prominence  in  the  retroclavicular  space  sometimes  occurs  in  emphysema 
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of  high  grade,  but  as  a  rule  the  clavicles  in  this  condition  are  prominent 
and  both  the  retro-  and  infraclavicular  spaces  are  retracted.  The  sub- 
cutaneous fat  pads  of  myxcBdema  are  frequently  seen  above  the  clavicles 
and  sometimes  at  the  root  of  the  neck  posteriorly.  The  neck  is  occasionally 
the  seat  of  extensive  inflammatory  cBdema  with  violaceous  discoloration — 
collar  of  brawn — especially  in  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  and  infected  wounds, 
and  sometimes  much  distorted  by  subcutaneous  emphysema,  such  as 
follows  rupture  of  the  pleura  or  wounds  or  operations  involving  the  upper 
air-passages. 

THE  THORAX. 

The  thorax  is  of  conical  shape  with  convex  walls.  Its  truncated  upper 
end  is  narrow  and  bounded  by  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  the  first  pair  of 
ribs,  and  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.  Its  expanded  base  is  filled  in 
by  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm.  The  anterior  border  of  the  base  curves 
downwards  and  backwards  on  each  side  from  the  xyphoid  cartilage  to  the 
twelfth  rib.  Its  transverse  diameter  greatly  exceeds  its  anteroposterior 
diameter,  which  is  further  shortened  in  the  middle  line  by  the  projection 
of  the  spinal  vertebrse  forwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  This  space 
contains  the  heart  and  great  vessels  together  with  the  pericardium,  the 
lungs  and  pleurse,  the  trachea,  the  greater  part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
thymus  gland  or  its  remnant. 

Anatomical  Landmarks  of  the  Thorax. 

ANTERIOR  SURFACE. 

The  Chest. — The  clavicles,  sternum,  ribs,  and  interspaces  constitute 
natural  surface  conformations  to  which,  for  purposes  of  study  and  de- 
scription, clinical  phenomena  may  be  referred. 

The  Clavicles.  —  The  part  immediately  above  these  bones  on  either 
side  is  known  as  the  supra-  or  retroclavicular  space;  that  immediately 
below  them  as  the  infraclavicular  space.  Into  the  supraclavicular  spaces 
the  apex  of  the  lung  enters  to  a  slight  extent,  usually  a  little  further  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side.  In  well-developed  lungs  these  spaces  are  not 
retracted,  but  in  ill-developed  lungs  and  in  pathological  states  character- 
ized by  contraction  of  lung  tissue  they  are  more  or  less  strongly  depressed. 

The  Stemum. — The  upper  border  of  this  bone  is  marked  by  a  large 
incurvation  known  as  the  episternal  notch,  which  limits  the  root  of  the 
neck  anteriorly  and  in  which  can  be  felt  at  times  the  pulsating  aorta — 
dilatation,  dynamic  pulsation,  aneurism  of  the  transverse  arch.  At  the 
line  of  juncture  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus  or  body  is  a  more  or  less 
prominent  transverse  line  or  prominence,  better  developed  in  the  male — 
the  angle  of  Ludovicius.  At  the  lower  end  is  the  xyphoid  or  ensiform 
appendix,  variable  in  size  and  shape  and  sometimes  having  its  tip  everted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  infrasternal  depression  or  fossa. 

The  Rihs  and  Intercostal  Spaces. — The  Ribs. — In  spare  persons  the 
ribs  may  be  counted  with  ease.  When,  however,  there  is  much  subcu- 
taneous fat,  the  recognition  of  any  particular  rib  is  sometimes  difficult. 
The  first  rib  may  be  known  by  the  articulation  of  its  cartilage  with  the 
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sternum  at  a  point  immediately  below  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle. 
The  articulation  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  is  directly  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum — angulus  Ludo\ici. 
The  ribs  slope  downwards  from  their  spinal  articulations  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  chondrostemal  articulations  lie  at  a  much  lower  level,  the  artic- 
ulation of  the  first  rib  anteriorly  being  in  quiet  breathing  on  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  fourth  rib  at  the  back  and  so  on  to  the  seventh  rib.  In  the 
expiratory-  tyf>e  of  chest  this  oblique  position  of  the  ribs  is  somewhat 
increaseri;  in  the  in.spiratory  tyj)e  it  is  much  diminished. 

Thk  Intkr^o-stal  Spacf.s. — ^These  spaces  correspond  to  the  ribs  and 
cartilages;  imme^iiately  above  them — that  Ls.  the  first  space  lie^  immediately 
below  the  first  rib.  They  are  wider  in  front  than  behind.  In  expiration 
the  upper  spacrrs  are  increa.sed  in  wiflth  and  the  lower  narrowed,  while  in 
in.«piration  thffrse  conditions  are  relatively  reversed.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  fact  that  the  upper  spaces  are  wider  and  the  lower  narrower  in 
the  expirator>%  while  the  upper  are  narrower  and  the  lower  wider  in  the 
ingpirator>'  form  of  chest.  In  fat  persons  the  intercostal  spaces  cannot 
hie  made  out.  but  in  those  who  are  lean  they  appear  as  shallow,  parallel, 
oblique  furrows  symmetrically  arranged  ujxm  each  side  of  the  chest. 
They  are  deffj>er  upon  insj^iration  than  on  expiration  or  quiet  breathing, 
and  conspicuously  so  in  obstructive  dyspnoea.  These  furrows  are  oblit- 
erate^J  in  niassive  pneunicmia  and  in  pleural  effusions  and  the  spaces  may 
actually  bulge  in  old  cases  of  large  emjiyema.  Local  protrusion  of  the 
chest  wall  such  as  occurs  in  large  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  early  life 
causes  widening  of  the  overlying  intercostal  spaces.  The  unilateral  flatten- 
ing of  the  chest  which  accompanies  fibroirl  phthisis  or  follows  a  neglected 
pleural  effusion,  crowds  the  ribs  together,  even  in  some  instances  to  over- 
lapping, and  in  this  manner  obliterates  the  spaces  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Normal  Cardiac  Pulsation. — The  apex  beat  is  seen  in  the  fifth  inter- 
costal space  to  the  left  of  the  parasternal  line,  while  undulatory  pulsation  in 
several  spaces  occurs  in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  heaving  pulsation  over 
a  large  area  in  marked  hyjxjrtrophy  of  that  organ.  In  rare  instances  inter- 
costal pulsation  is  due  to  a  neglected  empyema.  The  pulsation  is  almost 
always  in  the  anterolateral  aspect  of  the  chest  upon  the  left  side.  In  mitral 
and  aortic  stenosis,  aortic  insufficiency,  cases  of  congenital  malformation 
of  the  heart,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  thrills  may  be  felt  upon  palpation. 

The  Nipple. — This  organ  is  not  without  value  as  a  topographical 
landmark  in  children  and  spare  males,  but  in  women  and  obese  persons  of 
both  sexes  its  position  is  extremely  variable.  When  there  is  little  fat  and 
the  mamma;  are  undeveltijHjd  the  nipple  is  situated  about  the  fourth  inter- 
costal space,  sometimes  over  the  fourth,  sometimes  over  the  fifth  rib,  and 
in  a  vertical  line  intersecting  the  middle  of  the  clavicle — the  mammillary 
line.  It  is  obvious  that  the  nipple  —  mammilla  —  is  not  a  satisfactory 
anatomical  landnmrk.    The  mirjclavicular  line  is  much  more  useful. 

POSTERIOR  SURFACE.— THE  BACK. 

The  5plne. — In  children  and  lean  persons  the  spinous  processes  are 
prominent.  In  muscular  adults  and  fat  people  they  are  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove  formed  by  the  prominence  of  the 
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erector  spins  muscles  on  either  side.  They  become  more  prominent 
when  the  patient  bends  strongly  forward.  Owing  to  the  denseness  of 
the  overlying  musculotendinous  tissues,  the  spines  of  the  upper  five 
cervical  vertebra;  cannot  as  a  rule  be  recognized  upon  palpation.  The 
sixth  may  be  felt  and  seen  in  many  persons,  and  the  seventh — vertebra 
prominens  —  is  usually  con- 
spicuous and  forms  a  point 
of  departure  from  which  the 
thoracic  and  lumbar  spines 
may  be  counted.  The  eighth 
and  ninth  thoracic  spines 
are  normally  somewhat  more 
prominent  than  the  others. 
Harked  prominence  of  one  or 
more  vertebral  spines,  with 
tenderness  upon  pressure  and 
pain  upon  rotary  movements 
of  the  spine  or  jarring,  is  sig- 
nificant of  spinal  caries,  usu- 
ally tuberculous,  rarely  syph- 
ilitic. There  is  frequently 
angular  curvature. 

Kyphoab.— The  curvature 
is  in  the  sagittal  plane  with 
the  concavity  anterior.  It 
is  chiefly  thoracic,  sometimes 
cervicothoracic,  and  may  con- 
stitute nothing  more  than  one 
of  the  skeletal  changes  due  to 
old  age.  It  occurs  also  in 
those  who    habitually  carry 

heavy  burdens  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  in  emphysema,  rickets,  osteitis 
deformans,  and  acromegaly.  This  rounded  curvature  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  sharper,  often  angular  curvature  of  vertebral  caries  or  mollities 


ScollosU.  —  A  rotary-lateral  curvature  usually  involving  the  upper 
thoracic  spine  with  compensating  curvature  in  the  lower  thoracic  and 
lumbar  regions.  Less  commonly  it  affects  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions. 
Scoliosis  is  very  common  in  school-girls  in  consequence  of  poor  muscular 
development  and  faulty  desk  attitudes.  It  may  result  from  the  habitual 
carrying  of  heavy  weights  on  the  same  arm,  inequality  in  the  length  of 
the  legs,  deformity  of  a  foot,  tilting  of  the  pelvis,  old  sciatica,  the  arresteil 
growth  of  a  limb  following  infantile  palsy,  hemiplegia,  and  mollities  ossium. 
The  deformity  of  the  chest  following  long-neglected  pleural  effusion,  sero- 
fibrinous or  purulent,  includes  dorsal  scoliosis,  the  concavity  looking  towards 
the  affected  side. 

Lordosis. — An  exaggeration  of  the  normal  lumbar  curve  occurs  in  ad- 
vanced pregnancy,  large  abdominal  tumors  nnt\  a.'icites,  progre.-«ive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  and  pseudohypertrophic  muscular  paralysis.     The  attitude 
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in  the  lost  condition  is  characteristic.  The  legs  are  separated,  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  the  spine  strongly  curved,  and  the  abdomen  thrust  forward. 
Spina  Bifida. — This  is  a  developmental  fault  consisting  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  laminsD  of  the  vertebrie  to  unite.  The  usual  sit*  is  in  the 
lumbar  or  lumbosacral  region.  The  protruding  tumor  is  in  the  middle 
line,  sometimes  covered  with  normal  skin,  sometimes  with  a  thin,  trans- 
lucent membrane.     There  are  two  varietito: 


Fio.  0. — Kyphosii.  Fio.  7.— Senile  kypbosis. 

SPtN'A  BIFIDA  OCCULTA,  iH  which  the  sac  is  walled  off  from  all 
connection  with  the  spinal  canal,  and — 

Spina  bifida  vera,  in  which  the  cyst  is  filled  with  cerebrospinal 
fluid  and  increases  in  size  during  violent  crying,  and  can  be  diminished 
by  gentle  pressure. 

Three  subvarieties  are  recognized: 

Sjnnal  Meningocele, — The  protruding  membranes  contain  only  cere- 
brospinal fluid. 

Meningomyelocele. — The  sac  contains  not  only  fluid  but  also  sub- 
stance of  the  cord.     This  is  the  most  common  form. 
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Syringomyelocele, — The  sac  is  formed  of  the  membranes  and  a  pro- 
truding portion  of  the  cord,  the  central  canal  }>eing  dilated  to  form  the 
cavity  of  the  tumor. 

This  group  of  deformities  is  commonly  jussociated  with  other  develop- 
mental defects.  Exceptionally  spina  bifida  occurs  in  children  otherwise 
healthy  and  well  developed. 

The  Scapulas. — These  flat,  triangular,  trowel -like  bones  are  placed 
symmetrically  upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax  and  extend, 
when  the  arms  hang  by  the  sides  in  the  erect  posture,  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  ribs.  They  are  attached  to  the  skeleton  by  the  clavicle  and 
the  humerus  and  are  therefore  freely  movable.  When  the  arms  are  folded 
and  the  body  is  bowed  forward,  the  interscapular  space  is  much  increased, 
an  important  fact  in  physical  diagnosis.  The  inner  borders  of  the  scapulae 
project  in  consequence  of  muscular  weakness,  palsy,  and  changes  in  the 
contour  of  the  chest.  Combinations  of  these  causative  conditions  may 
occur  in  the  same  case.  Both  inner  borders  project  in  the  alar  or  ptery- 
goid chest  and  in  the  progressive  muscular  dystrophies  affecting  the  shoulder 
girdle.  The  abnormal  mobility  of  the  shoulder-blades  arising  from  loss  of 
muscular  tone  permits  the  inner  borders  to  project  like  budding  wings. 
The  inner  border  stands  out  upon  the  affected  side  in  contraction  of  the 
chest  from  pulmonary  fibrosis;  in  associated  serratus  and  trapezius  paraly- 
sis, especially  when  the  arms  are  held  out  in  front  in  the  horizontal  plane; 
in  scoliosis  due  to  various  causes,  and  sometimes  upon  the  left  side  in 
large  aneurism  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Immobility  of  the  Spine. — Flexion,  extension,  and  lateral  and  rotary 
movements  may  be  restricted  or  wholly  prevented  by  various  patho- 
logical conditions,  as  (1)  those  giving  rise  to  pain  in  movement,  among 
which  the  more  common  are  traumatism,  myalgia — lumbago — abscess, 
carbuncle,  meningeal  hemorrhage;  (2)  those  involving  spasm,  as  cerebro- 
spinal fever  and  the  spastic  form  of  myalgia;  (8)  those  affecting  the  joints 
and  bones,  most  of  which  terminate  in  ankylosis,  as  traumatic,  gonor- 
rhoea!, or  tuberculous  disease  and  spondylitis  deformans;  and  (4)  certain 
neuroses,  as  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  typhoid  spine,  railway  spine, 
hysterical  spine,  irritable  spine,  and  so  on. 

LATERAL  SURFACES. 

The  landmarks  are  the  axilla — armpit — above,  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior axillary  folds,  the  ribs  and  interspaces  and  the  upper  border  of  hepatic, 
<m  the  right,  and  of  splenic  dulness  on  the  left  side,  below.  Enlarged  lymph- 
nodes,  which  frequently  undergo  suppuration  or  may  be  tuberculous,  carci- 
nomatous, leukemic  or  pseudoleuksemic,  are  common  in  the  axillary  space. 

Artificial  Lines  and  Spaces  of  the  Thorax. 

The  following  conventional  imaginary  lines  and  spaces  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  examination  and  description  of  thoracic  lesions.  For 
convenience  of  demonstration  the  lines  may  be  marked  upon  the  surface 
with  a  dermatographic  pencil.  The  subject  is  in  the  erect  posture  with 
his  arms  symmetrically  disposed. 
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A,  Vertical  Parallel   Lines.  —  With   the    exception   of   the   first 
and  last  they  are  double — bilateral. 

(a)  The  mesial  or  midsternal  line. 

(b)  The  line  of  the  sternal  border. 

(c)  The  parasternal  line,  midway  between  the  line  of  the  ster- 

nal border,  and — 

(d)  The  midclavicular  line,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  mamniit- 

lary  line  because  in  individuals  with  undeveloped  mamma- 
it  passes  through  or  near  the  nipple. 


(e)  The  line  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold. 

(f)  The  midaxillary  line. 

(g)  The  line  of  the  posterior  axillary  fold. 

(h)  The  scapular  line,  passing  vertically  through  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula — a  very  movable  and  uncertain  landmark. 

(i)  The  posterior  mesial  line,  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the 
spinous  processes. 
Horizontal  Parallel  Lines. — These  are  anteriorly: 

(a)  A  line  touching  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

(b)  A  line  passing  through  the  clavicles, 

(c)  A  line  passing  through  the  third  chondrosternal  articulation. 

(d)  A  line  passing  through  the  sixth  chondrosternal  articulation. 
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And  posteriorly: 

(a)  A  line  touching  the  upper  border  of  the  scapulae. 

(b)  A  line  passing  through  the  spines  of  the  scapulae. 

(c)  A  line  passing  through  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae. 

(d)  A  line  touching  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of  the  twelfth 

dorsal  vertebra. 

Regional   Divisions  of  the   Thorax. 

By  the  intersection  of  certain  of  the  above-described  lines  the  follow- 
ing arbitrary  regions  are  formed: 

(a)  The  Suprasternal  Region.  —  This  region  overlies  the  thyroid 
body,  the  trachea,  and  more  deeply  the  oesophagus.  The  transverse  aorta, 
when  dilated,  extends  into  it  and  may  be  felt  pulsating  above  the  level 
of  the  sternal  incisura. 

(b)  The  Upper  Sternal  Region.  —  lieneath  the  breastbone  lie  the 
remnants  of  the  thymus,  the  mesial  borders  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
and  more  deeply  the  transverse  arch  of  the  aorta. 

(c)  The  Lower  Sternal  Region. — Within  the  limits  of  this  space 
lie  the  mesial  border  of  the  right  lung,  the  termination  of  the  fissure  form- 
ing the  upper  boundary  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  that  part  of  the  right  heart 
which  constitutes  the  area  of  superficial  dulness. 

On  each  side: 

(d)  The  Supraclavicular  Region. — This  space  lies  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  collar-bone  and  contains  the  apex  of  the  corresponding  lung. 

(e)  The  Clavicular  Region. — A  space  of  no  great  moment  in  diag- 
nosis. It  corresponds  to  the  boundaries  of  the  inner  half  of  the  bone. 
The  clavicle  may  be  used  as  a  pleximeter  in  direct  percussion. 

(f)  The  Infraclavicular  Region. — A  most  important  area  of  the 
chest.  It  is  bordered  above  by  the  Hne  of  the  clavicles,  internally  by  the 
line  of  the  sternal  border,  externally  by  the  line  of  the  anterior  axillary 
fold  projected  upward  to  the  acromion  process,  and  below  by  the  hori- 
zontal line  passing  through  the  third  chondrosternal  articulation.  It 
contains  on  either  side  that  part  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  in  which 
tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  is  as  a  rule  first  recognizable. 

(g)  The  Mammary  Region. — From  the  lower  border  of  the  preceding 
to  the  line  passing  through  the  sixth  chondrosternal  articulation.  This 
space  contains  on  the  right  side  a  part  of  the  upper  and  middle  lobes  and 
the  fissure  separating  them,  together  with  the  right  auricle  near  the  sternal 
border,  and  more  deeply  in  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm  the  convexity  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  overlies  on  the  left  side  the  extrasternal 
area  of  superficial  dulness,  the  apex  of  the  right  and  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  the  mesial  border  of  the  left  lung  with  the  lingula.  Into  the  mammary 
region  on  each  side  extend  the  interlobar  fissures  of  the  lungs. 

(h)  The  Inframammary  Region. — This  area,  which  extends  from  a 
horizontal  line  through  the  sixth  chondrosternal  articulation  downwards, 
overlies  the  liver  on  the  right  side,  and  upon  the  left  a  portion  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon,  and  the 
spleen.    On  the  left  is  Traube's  semilunar  space. 
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(i)  The  Axillart  Region. — This  space  is  bounded  by  the  lines  of 
the  axillary  folds  and  the  armpit  above.  It  is  a  diagnostic  territory  of 
some  importance. 

(j)  The  Infra-axillary  Region. — The  upper  boundary  is  the  line 
which  passes  through  the  sixth  chondrosternal  articulation;  its  lower  is 
the  base  of  the  chest.  In  this  region,  upon  the  left,  the  upper  border  of 
splenic  dulness  may  be  demonstrated  upon  percussion.  The  interlobar 
fissure  traverses  the  axillary  and  infra-axillary  spaces. 

(k)  The  Suprascapular  Region. — An  area  of  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  early  manifestations  of  phthisis. 
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(1)  The  Supraspinous  Region. — That  space  lying  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  occupied  by  the 
thick  supraspinous  muscle. 

(m)  The  Infraspingus  Region.  —  From  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  the  level  of  the  inferior  angle.  The  infraspinous  and  infrascapular 
regions  are  traversed  by  the  interlobar  fissures.  This  fact  is  of  importance 
in  the  recognition  of  the  signs  of  the  extension  of  a  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion to  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe. 

(n)  The  Infrascapular  Region. — From  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
namely,  about  the  level  of  the  seventh  rib,  to  the  base  of  the  chest. 

(o)  The  Interscapular  Region.  —  The  space  lying  between  the 
inner  borders  of  the  two  scapulse.  It  extends  across  the  spinal  column 
and  is  much  widened  when  the  arms  are  folded  and  the  body  bent  forward. 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  is  the  great  cavity  of  the  body  ext,ending  from  the 
diaphragm  above  to  the  levator  muscles  of  the  anus  below.  It  is  sub- 
divided by  an  oblique  plane  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  into  two  portions, 
the  abdomen  proper  and  the  pelvis.  For  the  purpose  of  exact  reference 
to  the  position  and  condition  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  in  health  and  disease,  certain  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
thorax,  are  recognized  upon  the  surface.  These  dividing  lines  are  natural, 
and  artificial  or  conventional. 

The  Natural  Lines  of  the  Abdomen. 

(a)  The  unea  alba  in  the  middle  line  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to 
the  symphysis  pubis. 

(b)  The  line^  semilunares,  one  upon  either  side,  passing  from 
the  ninth  costal  cartilage  to  the  pubic  bone  and  following  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle. 

(c)  The  UNEiE  transvers^e,  of  which  there  are  three,  the  upper 
being  at  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  middle  at  a 
level  midway  between  the  first  and  the  navel,  and  the  third  at  the  level 
of  the  navel. 

(d)  In  fat  persons  a  deep  transverse  sulcus  or  furrow  crosses  the 
abdomen  a  short  distance  above  the  pubic  arch  and  a  second  similar  but 
less  marked  groove  is  sometimes  seen  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
These  grooves  vary  in  depth  according  to  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  belly 
wall  and  are  deeper  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  Imaginary  or  Conventional  Lines. 

(a)  The  mesial  une,  passing  through  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, the  umbilicus,  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  corresponding  to  the 
linea  alba. 

(b)  The  prolongation  downward  of  the  midclavicular  line,  which 
passes  through  the  eighth  costal  cartilage  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament  upon  each  side. 

(c)  The  infracostal  une.  passing  around  the  body  in  the  horizon- 
tal  plane  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilages. 

(d)  The  bi-iliac  une,  which  corresponds  to  the  plane  of  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  iliac  crests. 

These  two  lines  (c)  and  (d)  divide  the  abdominal  surface  into  three 
zones:  an  upper  or  epigastric,  a  middle  or  umbilical,  and  a  lower  or  hypo- 
gastric. The  two  vertical  lines  dropped  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle 
to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  again  divide  each  of  those  zones  into 
three  regions,  as  follows: 

(a)  An  Epigastric  Region  or  Upper  Central  Region. — This  over- 
lies a  portion  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver  and  a  large  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  with  the  pylorus,  the  aorta,  the  coeliac  axis, 
the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  at  a  greater  depth  the  pancreas. 
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(b)  A  Right  and  Left  Hypochondriac  Region. — The  right  hypo- 
chondriac region  overlies  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder, 
the  duodenum,  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  kidney;  the  left  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen, 
the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  kidney. 

(c)  An  Umbiucal  or  Middle  Central  Region. — In  this  space  lie 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  mesentery,  the  great  omentum, 
coils  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  transverse  colon. 


(d)  A  RiOHT  AND  Left  Lumbar  Region. — The  right  contains  the 
lower  part  of  the  right  kidney,  the  ascending  colon,  and  coils  of  small 
intestine;  the  left  the  lower  part  of  the  left  kidney,  descending  colon, 
and  small  intestine. 

(e)  A  Hypoqastric,  Suprapubic,  or  AIiddle  Lower  Region. — 
This  space  overlies  coils  of  the  small  bowel,  at  its  lower  portion  the  fundus 
of  the  urinary  bladder  when  distended,  and  the  gravid  womb. 

(f)  A  Right  and  Left  Iuac  or  Inguinal  Region.  —  The  right 
contains  the  cecum  and  the  base  of  the  appendix  or  frequently  the  whole 
of  it,  the  ileocecal  valve  and  the  right  ureter;  the  left  the  descending  colon 
and  left  ureter. 
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The  Quadrants  of  the  Abdomen. 

A  simpler  division  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  into  regions  may 
be  made  by  a  vertical  and  a  transverse  line  intersecting  at  the  umbilicus. 
The  four  spaces  thus  defined  are  known  respectively  as  the  right  and 

LEFT    UPPER    and    LOWER    QUADRANTS. 

The  Visceral  Regions. 

Certain  important  viscera  give  their  names  to  the  surface  areas  cor- 
responding to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  normally  found.  Thus 
we  speak  of: — 

(a)  The  Precordial  Area;  the  Precordia. — That  part  of  the  chest 
wall  which  overlies  the  heart,  including  the  areas  of  superficial  and  deep 
dulness  and  increasing  in  extent  in  cardiac  dilatation  and   hypertrophy. 

(b)  The  Region  of  the  Apex.-^A  more  circumscribed  space  imme- 
diately above  and  around  the  normal  apex  and  shifting  as  the  apex  shifts 
in  enlargement  and  displacement  of  the  heart. 

(c)  The  gastric  area,  which  corresponds  to  the  normal  situation 
of  the  stomach.  The  limits  of  this  region  are  not  strictly  defined,  since  the 
organ  varies  in  size  when  empty  or  distended  with  food  or  gas,  and  has 
some  degree  of  mobility. 

(d)  The  Hepatic  Area. — The  lower  border  of  this  region  is  usually 
sharply  defined  both  in  normal  and  pathological  conditions.  Its  upper 
border  rounds  away  from  the  chest  wall  from  which  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liver  is  separated  by  the  edge  of  the  lung,  and  its  left  border  is  obscured 
by  the  tympany  of  the  stomach  and  colon. 

(e)  The  Region  of  the  Gall-bladder. — The  notch  for  the  gall- 
bladder lies  in  the  under  border  of  the  liver,  slightly  internal  to  the 
ninth  right  costal  cartilage  and  near  the  outer  border  of  the  right 
rectus  muscles.  The  fundus  of  the  organ  when  distended  and  enlarged 
occupies  a  considerable  area  on  both  sides  of  this  point  as  well  as 
below   it. 

(f)  The  Ileocecal  Area. — The  part  of  the  abdominal  surface  lying 
in  the  right  lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen  and  the  seat  of  the  local 
manifestations  in  appendicitis.  Here  lies  the  spot  of  focal  tenderness 
described  as  McBurney's  point. 

(g)  The  Splenic  Area. — The  region  which  occupies  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  extending  towards  the  infra-axillary  region.  An  enlarged 
spleen  frequently  transcends  the  normal  borders  of  the  splenic  area, 
and  a  dislocated  spleen  occupies  an  entirely  different  position,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  normal  dulness  in  the  splenic  area  is  replaced  by 
tympany. 

(h)  The  Sigmoid  Area. — The  left  inguinal  region  and  the  parts 
bordering  upon  it  toward  the  median  line,  which  are  so  designated 
because  new  growths  and  other  pathological  conditions  involving  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  give  rise  to  tumors  or  other  clinical  mani- 
festations in  this  portion  of  the  abdomen.  It  corresponds  with  the  left 
lower  quadrant. 
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(i)  The  Pelvic  Area. — The  designation  sometimes  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  suprapubic  area  because  it  is  the  region  of  the  abdomen  in  which 
enlargements  and  new  growths  of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  frequently  manifest. 

The  extent  of  the  various  regions  of  this  group  is  neither  constant 
nor  well  defined.  Their  borders  are  often  shifting  and  overlapping.  Nev- 
ertheless they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  organs. 

Large  accumulations  of  fat  in  the  belly  wall  or  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  pregnancy,  meteorism,  dropsy  and  ascites,  visceral  displacements 
and  enlargements,  new  growths  and  extra-  and  intraperitoneal  cysts  and 
abscesses  distend  the  abdomen,  modify  its  contour,  and  disarrange,  often 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  relations  between  the  above-described  areas  and 
the  internal  organs. 

The  foregoing  anatomical  and  conventional  lines  and  areas  enable  us 
definitely  to  fix  the  position  of  clinical  phenomena  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
j  tion  and  record. 

t  The  signs  or  symptoms  of  a  lesion  may  be  referred  to  a  given  region, 

!  as  episternal  pulsation,  infraclavicular  dulness,  or  precordial  pain.     More 

exactly  the  location  of  a  given  phenomenon  may  be  indicated  by  the  rib 
or  interspace  in  which  it  is  found  and  the  distance  from  the  midsternal 
hne  or  its  relation  to  one  of  the  other  vertical  lines  described,  as,  for  example, 
the  signs  of  a  small  cavity  in  the  second  interspace,  a  measured  distance 
to  the  right — or  left — of  the  median  line;  a  presystolic  thrill  in  the  fifth 
interspace,  to  the  left  of  the  left  parasternal  line;  an  undulatory  impulse 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  interspaces,  extending  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  left  midclavicular  line  and  the  line  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold. 

A  tumor  or  painful  spot  in  the  abdomen  may  be  located  in  one  of  the 
nine  regions  described  as  the  epigastric,  right  ihac,  hypogastric,  and  so  on, 
or  in  one  of  the  quadrants  of  the  abdomen. 

If  greater  accuracy  is  desired,  the  position  of  a  lesion,  physical  sign, 
or  tender  spot  may  be  stated  to  be  a  measured  distance  to  the  right  or 
left,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus, 
or  a  measured  distance  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Or, 
again,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  may  be  taken  as  the  point 
of  departure  for  similar  measurements. 

In  the  back  the  spinous  processes  may  be  taken  as  points  of  departure 
for  the  measurements.  Thus  a  lesion  may  be  a  measured  distance  from 
the  middle  line  on  a  level  with  the  eighth  dorsal  spine  or  over  a  numbered 
interspace  or  rib. 

The  unit  of  measurement  may  be  the  centimetre,  or  the  inch,  if  pre- 
ferred, or  the  finger's  breadth  which  equals  about  2  centimetres  or  {  inch, 
or  the  hand's  breadth,  which  varies  from  about  9  to  11  centimetres  or 
3^  to  4^  inches. 

It  is  customary  to  indicate  the  extent  of  a  lesion  or  the  size  of  a  tumor 
by  less  accurate  but  significant  anatomical  measurements;  thus  we  say 
of  a  splenic  tumor  that  it  extends  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  or  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis  or  beyond  the  median  line,  or  of  a  distended  bladder  or  en- 
larged uterus  that  it  reaches  halfway  from  the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus  or 
to  the  level  of  that  anatomical  landmark. 
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THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE 

THORACIC  ORGANS. 

The  Thymus  Qland  and  its  Remnants. 

Tii*  i*^r.r«orary  organ  attains  it^s  maximum  development  about  the 
end  •:•:  '^  feK»ni  year.  It  then  undergoes  a  gradual  involution  process 
until  r:  i?  r»*i -ced  to  a  mere  vestige.  When  fully  developed  it  appears 
as  a  r_Arr:  T  e^'Sgated  body  lying  in  the  anterior  mediastinal  space  imme- 
diaielj  r«e-rir:i  the  manubrium  stemi  and  extending  into  the  epistemal 
regs-rc  :c  tiit  oeck.  Its  size  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  development. 
At  lir:*  ft  25  about  6  centimetres  in  length.  2.5  centimetres  in  width,  and 
.75  ce-tinietre  in  thickness.     The  thymus  is  occasionally  persistent  and 


may  zh^^  ^zriiergo  hypertrophy.  In  this  caae  and  when  enlarged  as  the 
rer:h  :■:  t -tercTilous,  sj'philitic,  or  cancerous  disease,  or  hemorrhagic  or 
punje^t  irfhrstion.  pressure  symptoms,  namely.  paTox>-smal  dyspncra — 
scHCiljei  tLyiric  asthma — persistent  dyspnoea,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or 
Tenr.-^-f  hyp-erapniia  and  local  cedema  arise. 

The  Trachea  or  Windpipe. 

Tzls  tubular  organ  extends  in  the  median  line  from  the  larynx  to  a 
point  opp«:"?:te  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  is  crosseii  in  front  by  the 
arch  of  ibe  aorta,  and  there  or  immediatelv  below  this  level  it  bifurcates  into 
the  ric^t  and  left  bronchi.  Its  length  is  variable,  being  in  the  adult  about 
9  to  11  cKitiinetres.  its  width  from  2  to  2.5  centimetres.  It  is  both  wider 
and  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  trachea  is  movable  and 
may  b*  •iisplaced  as  well  as  compressed  by  an  aneurism  or  a  new  growth. 
Its  posterior  membranous  part  is  in  relation  ^"ith  the  oesophagus  behind, 
and  the  recurrait  laryngeal  nerves  ascend  in  the  groove  between  these 
tiro  organ«.  The  manubrium  stemi  overlies  the  trachea,  which  traverses 
the  p<c?terior  mediastinum. 

The  Primary  Bronchi. 

The  right  and  left  bronchi  arise  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and 
diverge  to  the  corresponding  lung  upon  each  side,  which  they  respectively 
enter  at  the  root  to  form  by  successive  subdivisions  the  ramifications  of 
the  br»>nchial  tree.  The  right  bronchus — the  wider  and  shorter  of  the  two — 
passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  lung  at  the  level  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  behind  the  aorta;  the  left,  smaller  in  diameter 
but  much  greater  in  length,  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards 
below  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  into  which  it  passes 
at  the  level  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  length  of  the 
right  bronchus  is  about  2.5,  that  of  the  left  nearly  5  centimetres. 

Irregular  stenosis  of  the  trachea  or  a  main  bronchus,  from  an  aneu* 
risxnal  or  neoplastic  tumor  or  from  a  tenacious  and  adherent  exudate,  causes 
tracheal  stridor  and  the  accumulation  of  an  abundant  liquid  exudate,  as 
in  some  form.-  of  bronchitis,  and  the  pulmonary  oedema  that  preceiles 
death  gives  ri^  to  coarse  tracheal  rales. 
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The  left  border  is  marked  by  a  line  joining  the  apex  and  the  articula- 
tion of  the  third  left  rib  with  its  cartilage. 

A  line  joining  the  third  left  chondrosternal  articulation  and  the  seventh 
right  chondrosternal  articulation  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  line  of 
the  auriculoventricular  septum. 

A  line  joining  the  apex  and  the  third  left  costochondral  articulation 
corresponds  closely  with  the  interventricular  septum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  formed  by  the 
right  ventricle  and  constitutes  a  triangle  included  between  the  above  hnes 
and  the  inferior  border  of  the  heart.  The  apex  of  this  triangle  is  occupied 
by  the  conus  arteriosus  and  the  lip  of  the  left  auricular  appendix. 

The  upper  third  of  the  right  auricle  lies  behind  the  sternum,  while 
its  two  lower  thirds  extend  to  the  right  of  the  sternal  edge  and  are  bounded 
by  the  curved  right  border  of  the  heart. 

The  left  auricle  is  deeply  seated  and  is  completely  covered  by  the 
body  of  the  heart  and  the  left  lung. 

The  left  ventricle  is  likewise  deeply  seated  and  wholly  retired  from 
the  surface  of  the  chest  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  longitudinal  strip 
which  forms  the  left  border  of  the  heart  and  presents  anteriorly,  and  of 
which  the  lower  end  constitutes  the  true  or  anatomical  apex  of  the  heart, 
and  is  separated  from  the  chest-wall  by  the  Hngula,  the  clinical  apex  to 
which  the  impulse  is  due  being  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle. 

That  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  which,  uncovered 
by  the  borders  of  the  lungs,  comes  into  relation  with  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
constitutes  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  and  may  be  more  or  less 
accurately  defined  by  percussion;  that  which  recedes  by  its  rounded  sur- 
faces from  the  chest  wall  and  is  covered  by  a  rapidly  thickening  volume 
of  lung  tissue  is  described  as  forming  the  area  of  deep  cardiac  dulness  and 
cannot  be  defined  with  the  nicety  which  some  assume  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  physical  diagnosis,  though  the  shadow  of  its  borders  may  be  seen 
expanding  and  contracting  with  the  revolutions  of  the  heart  upon  X-ray 
examination. 

THE  GREAT  VESSELS. 

The  ascending  arm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  arises  at  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  behind  the  pulmonary  artery.  Its  course  is  at 
first  upward  and  to  the  right  and  slightly  forward  as  it  passes  behind  the 
sternum.  At  the  level  of  the  second  right  costal  or  aortic  cartilage,  the 
vessel  passes  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  left,  forming  the  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  arch,  then  backward  and  downward  to  form  the  descending  arm 
of  the  arch  which  terminates  in  the  descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  passes  a  little  more  than  a  centimetre  beyond 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  in  a  line  about  the  level  of  the  middle  of 
the  left  third  interspace  upward  to  the  second  costal  cartilage,  behind  which 
it  divides  into  its  right  and  left  main  branches. 

The  descending  vena  cava  extends  from  the  second  interspace  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sternum  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  which  it  enters  at  the 
level  of  the  middle  of  the  third  interspace.  Its  course  is  slightly  curved, 
the  convexity  being  toward  the  right. 
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These  vessels  are  situated  at  varying  depths  behind  the  manubrium 
sterni  and  in  an  area  extending  beyond  the  right  and  left  sternal  borders. 
This  region  is  sometimes  designated  the  area  of  the  great  vessels. 

The  Relation  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart  to  One  Another  and  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Chest. — The  lines  of  attachment  of  the  bases  of  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  correspond  to  the  auric ulo ventricular  sulcus.  The 
semilunar  cusps  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valve  systems  are  situated 
respectively  at  the  origin  of  each  of  those  vessels  from  the  ventricles. 
The  four  sets  of  valves  lie  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  and  to  some 
extent  overlap.  The  pulmo- 
aary  is  most  superficial;  the 
mitral  most  deeply  situated; 
the  aortic  centrally  placed  and 
in  parts  of  its  extent  covereil 
by  the  pulmonary;  and  the 
tricuspid  lowest  in  position. 

Their  relations  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest  are  as  follows: 

The  pulmODary  valve  lies 
horizontally  immediately  to  tlie 
left  of  the  sternal  border  iit 
the  level  of  the  upper  edges  of 
the  third  left  costal  cartilage. 

The  aortic  valve  is  at  a  level 
slightly  lower  than  the  pulmo- 
nary and  situated  behind  the 
atemum  at  the  level  of  the  third  v 
left  intercostal  space  and  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line. 
It  is  nearly  horizontally  placed. 

The  mitral  valve — left 
auriculoventricular  —  lies  on 
an  oblique  line  from  above 
downward  to  the  right  behind 
the  sternum  extending  from 
the  level  of  the  left  third  inter- 
costal space  to  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  left  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  tricuspid  vaive^ — ^right  auriculoventricular — lies  still  more  obliquely 
behind  the  sternum  opposite  the  fourth  intercostal  space  on  a  line  drawn 
through  a  point  in  the  midsternal  line  on  the  level  of  the  third  interspace  to 
the  sixth  chondrosternal  articulation. 

These  four  valve  systems  are  so  close  to  one  another  that  the  sounds 
produced  by  each  cannot  be  studied  by  auscultation  directly  over  the  seat 
of  thevalve,  but  at  that  point  in  the  precordia  at  which  the  blood  stream 
at  the  moment  directly  affect'ng  the  particular  valve  mechanism  approaches 
the  surface  of  the  chest  most  closely. 

Puncta  Maxima. ^These  areas,  of  which  there  are  four,  corresponding 
to  the  separate  valve  systems,  are: 

I.  The  pulmonary  area — at  the  inner  end  of  the  second  left  intercostal 
space. 
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The  Mediastinum. 

This  space  lies  between  the  layers  of  an  anteroposterior  septum 
formed  by  the  inner  or  mesial  portions  of  the  right  and  left  pleurae  which 
pass  upon  the  surface  of  the  pericardium  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  chest  to  the  root  of  the  lung  upon  either  side.  It  is  subdivided 
into  an  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  mediastinum.         ** 

The  anterior  is  narrow  and  of  little  depth,  lying  directly  behind  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sternum.  At  its  upper  part  it  contains  the  atrophied 
thymus.  Behind  the  gladiolus  the  right  and  left  pleurae  are  in  contact, 
and  the  anterior  mediastinum  consists  merely  of  the  connective-tissue 
layer  by  which  they  are  joined.  Lower  down,  while  still  shallow,  it  is 
widened,  by  the  departure  of  the  left  pleura  from  the  midsternal  line,  into 
a  triangular  space  which  lies  between  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax — the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness. 

The  middle  mediastinum  is  the  large  space  between  the  mesial  layers 
of  the  two  pleurae  which  contains  the  pericardium  and  its  contents. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  lies  in  front  of  the  vertebral  bodies  and 
contains  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  descending 
aorta,  the  azygos  vein,  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

THE  PERICARDIUM. 

This  membranous  sac,  which  occupies  the  middle  mediastinum  and 
contains  the  heart  and  the  roots  of  the  great  blood-vessels,  is  conical 
in  shape,  its  base  resting  upon  the  diaphragm  and  its  apex  extending; 
upwards  upon  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  as  far  as  their  first  sub-- 
divisions.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  an  external  fibrous  layer,  whicti. 
is  attached  below  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  above 
to  the  surface  of  the  large  blood-vessels  which  it  embraces,  and  an  inner 
serous  layer,  which  lines  the  fibrous  sac  in  which  the  heart  is  contained  and 
is  reflected  upon  the  surface  of  that  viscus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  i% 
parietal  and  a  visceral  portion.  The  latter  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
•epicardium.  The  fibrous  pericardium  is  furthermore  firmly  attached  to  the 
structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  namely,  the  sternum  in  front,  the 
mediastinal  pleurae  laterally,  and  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  main  bronchi 
behind. 

The  Heart  and  Great  Vessels. 

THE  HEART. 

This  central  organ  of  the  circulation  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  in  the  middle  mediastinum.  It  lies  unattached  within  the  peri- 
cardium except  by  the  great  vessels  which  spring  from  its  cavities  at  the 
base,  and  it  rests  upon  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm.  Its  base  is  directed 
upward,  backward,  and  toward  the  right,  and  extends  from  the  level  of  the 
fourth  to  that  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  while  its  apex  points  down- 
ward, forward,  and  toward  the  left,  coming  into  relation  with  the  chest  wall 
in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  parasternal  line.  It 
projects  farther  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  than  to  the  right  in  the 
average  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  1. 
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I  (Jrt  111  II  Ha  graphic  nieasiireiuenta  have  shown  thiit  the  average  oblique 
l^di&meter  of  the  heart  from  the  true  apex  to  the  angle  at  the  upper  right 
imrder  (if  the  auricle  and  the  great  vessels  is  between  13  and  14  centimetres; 
Hk  horizontal  distance  from  the  midaternal  line  to  the  moat  distant  point 
•bI  the  border  of  the  heart  on  the  right,  3.5  to  4.5  centimetres;  to  the  moat 
iistant  point  on  the  left,  7.5  to  8.5  centimetres. 

The  Relatinn  ot  the  Heart  to  the  Anterior  Wall  of  the  Chest.— In 
feneral  the  normal  heart  in  the  adult  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  level 
eS  the  second  intercostal  space  on  the  right  side  to  the  fifth  interspace  on 
the  left.  Investigations  conducted  to 
ucertiuD  the  exact  relations  of  the 
TiscuB  Xt)  the  chest  wall  by  thrusting 
long  needles  through  it  immediately 
after  death,  by  means  of  sections  of 
frown  bodies,  and  by  the  X-rays  have 
nnt  yielded  constant  nor  concurrent 
iwults.  The  discrepancies  are  doubt- 
lea  due  to  differences  existing  natu- 
Tslly  among  individuals  and  to  variable 
ronditions.  in  themselves  equally  in- 
upable  of  exact  determination:  forex- 
"fflple,  the  position  of  the  diaphragm, 
lie  amount  of  residual  air  in  the 
lungs,  the  quantity  of  gas  in  the  stom- 
«h  and  intestines,  and  the  volume  of 
bWi  in  the  chambers  of  the  heart  at 
ibetime  of  examination.  For  clinical 
purposes  it  is  possible  to  be  over- 
«m;tin  variable  matters  of  this  kind. 
The  greater  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  heart  is  not  directly  in 
felstion  with  the  inner  chest  wail,  but 
■^MMlwl  from  it  by  the  wedge-like 
ulCTior  borders  of  the  lungs.  The 
wperior  border  of  the  heart  closelj- 

"JTresponds  to  a  transverse  line  drawn  ^'t'^r^ur'i'Hie«Batri'cuia"'roo"  "™''"  ""'  "" 
ilxiut  the  level  of  the  upper  edges  of 

'tf  third  costal  cartilages  and  extending  from  a  point  two  centimetres  from 
Ihe  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  third  left  costochondral  articula- 
tioi.  This  line  constitutes  the  clinical  base  of  the  heart  and  subdivides 
ihe  piecordia  into  the  cardiac  area  and  the  area  of  the  great  vessels. 

The  inferior  border  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on 
^  upper  border  of  the  sixth  rib,  directly  below  the  outer  limit  of  the 
iinpalje,  obliquely  upward  and  to  the  right,  across  the  base  of  the  enai- 
fonn  tartitage,  and  terminating  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  right  interspace 
"*»r  ila  junction  with  the  sternum. 

The  right  border  nearly  coincides  with  a  Une  drawn  from  the  point 
*'*hicb  the  superior  border  terminates  on  the  right,  convex  to  the  right, 
^iim  middle  of  the  fifth  interspace  as  above,  namely,  about  2  centimetres 
•"  Uie  right  of'  the  right  sternal  border. 
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The  left  border  is  marked  by  a  line  joining  the  apex  and  the  articula- 
tion of  the  third  left  rib  with  its  cartilage. 

A  hne  joining  the  third  left  chondrosternal  articulation  and  the  seventh 
right  chondrosternal  articulation  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  line  of 
the  auriculoventricular  septum. 

A  line  joining  the  apex  and  the  third  left  costochondral  articulation 
corresponds  closely  with  the  interventricular  septum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  formed  by  the 
right  ventricle  and  constitutes  a  triangle  included  between  the  above  lines 
and  the  inferior  border  of  the  heart.  The  apex  of  this  triangle  is  occupied 
by  the  conus  arteriosus  and  the  lip  of  the  left  auricular  appendix. 

The  upper  third  of  the  right  auricle  lies  behind  the  sternum,  while 
its  two  lower  thirds  extend  to  the  right  of  the  sternal  edge  and  are  bounded 
by  the  curved  right  border  of  the  heart. 

The  left  auricle  is  deeply  seated  and  is  completely  covered  by  the 
body  of  the  heart  and  the  left  lung. 

The  left  ventricle  is  likewise  deeply  seated  and  wholly  retired  from 
the  surface  of  the  chest  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  longitudinal  strip 
which  forms  the  left  border  of  the  heart  and  presents  anteriorly,  and  of 
which  the  lower  end  constitutes  the  true  or  anatomical  apex  of  the  heart, 
and  is  separated  from  the  chest-wall  by  the  Hngula,  the  clinical  apex  to 
which  the  impulse  is  due  being  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle. 

That  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  which,  uncovered 
by  the  borders  of  the  lungs,  comes  into  relation  with  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
constitutes  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  and  may  be  more  or  less 
accurately  defined  by  percussion;  that  which  recedes  by  its  rounded  sur- 
faces from  the  chest  wall  and  is  covered  by  a  rapidly  thickening  volume 
of  lung  tissue  is  described  as  forming  the  area  of  deep  cardiac  dulness  and 
cannot  be  defined  with  the  nicety  which  some  assume  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  physical  diagnosis,  though  the  shadow  of  its  borders  may  be  seen 
expanding  and  contracting  with  the  revolutions  of  the  heart  upon  X-ray 
examination. 

THE  GREAT  VESSELS. 

The  ascending  arm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  arises  at  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  behind  the  pulmonary  artery.  Its  course  is  at 
jfirst  upward  and  to  the  right  and  slightly  forward  as  it  passes  behind  the 
sternum.  At  the  level  of  the  second  right  costal  or  aortic  cartilage,  the 
vessel  passes  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  left,  forming  the  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  arch,  then  backward  and  downward  to  form  the  descending  arm 
of  the  arch  which  terminates  in  the  descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  passes  a  little  more  than  a  centimetre  beyond 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  in  a  line  about  the  level  of  the  middle  of 
the  left  third  interspace  upward  to  the  second  costal  cartilage,  behind  which 
it  divides  into  its  right  and  left  main  branches. 

The  descending  vena  cava  extends  from  the  second  interspace  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sternum  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  which  it  enters  at  the 
level  of  the  middle  of  the  third  interspace.  Its  course  is  slightly  curved, 
the  convexity  being  toward  the  right. 
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These  vessels  are  situated  at  varying  depths  behind  the  manubrium 
eterni  and  in  an  area  exteniling  beyond  the  right  and  left  sternal  borders. 
This  region  is  sometimes  de^^ignated  the  area  of  the  great  vessels. 

The  Relation  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart  to  One  Another  and  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Chest. — The  lines  of  attachment  of  the  bases  of  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  correspond  to  the  auriculoventricular  sulcus.  The 
semilunar  cusps  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valve  systems  are  situated 
respectively  at  the  origin  of  each  of  those  vessels  from  the  ventricles. 
The  four  sets  of  valves  lie  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  and  to  some 
extent  overlap.  The  pulmo- 
aary  is  most  superficial;  the 
mitral  most  deeply  situated; 
the  aortic  centrally  placed  and 
in  parts  of  its  extent  covered 
by  the  pulmonary;  and  the 
tricuspid  lowest  in  position. 

Their  relations  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest  are  as  follows: 

Tbe  pulmonary  valve  lies 
horizontally  immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  sternal  border  iit 
the  level  of  the  upper  edges  of 
the  third  left  costal  cartilage. 

The  aortic  valve  is  at  a  level 
slightly  lower  than  the  pulmo- 
nary and  situated  behind  the 
sternum  at  the  level  of  the  third  . 
left  intercostal  space  and  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line. 
It  is  nearly  horizontally  placed. 

The  mitral  valve — left 
auriculoventricular  —  lies  on 
an  oblique  line  from  above 
downward  to  the  right  behind 
the  sternum  extending  from 
the  level  of  the  left  third  inter- 
costal space  to  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  left  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  tricuspid  valve — right  auriculoventricular — lies  still  more  obhquely 
behind  the  sternum  opposite  the  fourth  intercostal  space  on  a  line  drawn 
through  a  point  in  the  midsternal  line  on  the  level  of  the  third  interspace  to 
the  sixth  chondrostcrnal  articulation. 

These  four  valve  systems  are  so  close  to  one  another  that  the  sounds 
produced  by  each  cannot  be  studied  by  auscultation  directly  over  the  seat 
of  the  valve,  but  at  that  point  in  the  precordia  at  which  the  blood  stream 
at  the  moment  directly  aflfect'ng  the  particular  valve  meohanbm  approaches 
the  surface  of  the  chest  most  closely, 

Puncta  Maxima. — These  areas,  of  which  there  are  four,  corresponding 
to  the  separate  valve  systems,  are: 

1,  The  pulmonary  area — at  the  inner  end  of  the  second  left  intercostal 
space. 
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2.  The  aortic  area — at  the  second  right  costal  cartilage. 

3.  The  mitral  area — at  and  just  above  the  position  of  the  apex-beat. 

4.  The  tricuspid  area — at  the  right  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE 

ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

The  Stomach. 

The  stomach  is  that  dilated  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  which 
Hes  between  the  cardiac  end  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
duodenum.  It  is  irregularly  gourd-shaped,  the  larger  left  end  being  called 
the  fundus  or  splenic  extremity;  the  smaller  right  end  the  pyloric  extremity. 
The  orijfice  by  which  the  oesophagus  enters  is  called  the  cardia  or  cardiac 
orifice,  that  passing  to  the  duodenum  the  pylorus.  The  former  is  imme- 
diately below  the  central  part  of  the  diaphragm  and  lies  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  curvatures.  The  latter  lies  lower  down,  more  toward  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  and  to  the  right.  The  shorter  inner  curvature  of  the 
gourd  is  known  as  the  lesser,  the  longer  outer  curvature  is  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  This  hollow  viscus  lies  chiefly  in  the  epigastric 
and  left  hypochondriac  regions,  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  being,  when 
distended,  in  about  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 
During  physiological  rest  the  healthy  stomach  contains  only  a  little  mucus 
and  a  small  accumulation  of  air  or  gas  which  occupies  its  fundus,  and 
forms  a  narrow  wrinkled  pouch,  the  long  diameter  of  which  is  oblique  from 
the  cardia  downward  and  to  the  right  and  approaches  much  more  nearly 
to  the  vertical  than  to  the  transverse  axis  of  the  body.  Its  superior  border 
is  fixed  at  the  cardia  at  the  point  at  which  the  oesophagus  pierces  the  dia- 
phragm and  is  attached  to  the  overlying  liver  and  diaphragm  by  the 
gastrohepatic  omentum  and  the  gastrophrenic  ligament.  The  gastrocolic 
omentum  is  attached  to  the  lower,  the  gastrosplenic  omentum  to  the  left 
border.  The  anterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm  and  under 
surface  of  the  liver  above  and  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  lower  down;  the 
posterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  great  vessels  and  pancreas  above 
and  the  transverse  mesocolon  lower  down.  Both  these  surfaces  are  free, 
smooth,  and  invested  with  peritoneum.  When  the  stomach  is  distended, 
it  rotates  upon  its  cardiopyloric  axis  in  such  a  manner  that  the  anterior 
surface  tends  to  look  upward  and  the  posterior  surface  downward.  The 
dimensions  of  the  stomach  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  distention  caused 
by  food,  fluid,  or  gas.  When  moderately  filled,  its  longest  diameter  is  about 
25  centimetres,  its  diameter  between  the  greater  and  lesser  curvature  from 
9.5  to  12  centimetres,  and  the  diameter  between  its  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  about  9  centimetres.  When  much  distended,  a  normal  stomach  may 
reach  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

The  cardia  is  situated  in  a  direct  line  posterior  to  the  left  seventh 
chondrosternal  articulation  at  a  distance  of  about  10  to  12  centimetres 
from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  pylorus,  which  has  considerable 
freedom  of  motion,  lies  about  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  near  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.    It  is  in  relation  with 
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the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  and  may  extend  to  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder. When  the  stomach  is  distended  the  pylorus  assumes  a  position 
further  to  the  right  and  lower  in  the  abdomen.  The  fundus  rises  into  the 
vault  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  level  of  the  fifth  interspace  in  the  midaxillary 
line  and  is  higher  than  the  cardia,  just  as  the  lateral  vault  of  the  diaphragm 
is  higher  than  its  central  aponeurosis.  Its  upper  part  lies  behind  the  anterior 
diaphragmatic  border  of  the  left  lung  and  the  tips  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  left  ribs  and  their  cartilages.  The  convex  curve  of  Traube's 
semilunar  space  in  this  region  corresponds  with  the  curvature  of  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach. 

The  Intestines. 

A.  The  small  intestine  begins  at  the  pylorus  and  terminates  at  the 
ileocaecal  valve,  at  which  point  it  joins  the  large  bowel.  It  has  an  average 
length  in  the  adult  of  about  six  metres.  Its  convolutions  occupy  the  middle 
parts  of  the  abdomen  and  are  surrounded  by  the  large  intestine.  They  are 
attached  to  the  back  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  mesentery. 
The  small  intestine  is  divided  into  (1)  an  upper  portion,  or  duodenum, 
about  25  to  30  centimetres  in  length,  into  which  in  its  middle  third  the 
common  bile  duct  and  pancreatic  duct  discharge  their  contents;  (2)  a 
middle  portion,  or  jejunum;  and  (3)  a  lower  portion,  or  ileum.  In  the  last 
are  situated  Peyer's  patches.  The  duodenum  is  the  widest  and  least  mov- 
able of  the  three  portions  of  the  intestines.  The  coils  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  are  freely  movable  within  the  abdomen  and  among  themselves  and 
bear  no  constant  relation  to  the  re^ons  of  the  surface. 

B.  The  large  intestine  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  small 
intestine  at  the  ileocaecal  valve  to  the  anus.  Its  average  length  is  between 
1.5  and  2  metres.  Its  diameter  varies  at  different  parts  and  ranges  from 
3.5  to  6  centimetres.  There  is  a  pouch-like  dilatation  of  the  rectum  im- 
mediately above  its  lower  end.    It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

(1)  The  Qecum ;  Intestlnum  Ciecum ;  Caput  C&cum  Coii. — The  shortest 
and  widest  part  of  the  large  intestine.  It  measures  in  length  and  width 
each  about  6  centimetres.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  mesocaecum,  and  this 
part  of  the  intestine  is  attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  right  iliacus 
muscle.  The  caecum  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  is  comparatively 
fixed.  Its  position  determines  that  of  the  ileocaecal  valve  which  lies  between 
6  and  7  centimetres  mesial  to  the  right  anterior  superior  spinous  process. 

(2)  The  appendix  vermiformls  arises  from  the  inner  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  caecum  near  the  ileocaecal  valve.  It  lies  in  the  right  iliac  region 
and  its  base  is  opposite  McBurney's  point.  Its  dimensions  are  extremely 
variable,  its  width  being  that  of  a  large  quill  and  its  length  from  6.5  to  9  cen- 
timetres. From  its  comparatively  fixed  base,  the  appendix,  being  free,  may 
extend  in  any  direction.  As  a  rule  it  lies  downward  or  inward.  It  may, 
however,  extend  backward,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis  may 
suggest  renal  colic;  or  upward,  and,  if  inflamed,  suggest  gall-bladder  disease. 

(3)  The  Colon. — This  part  of  the  large  intestine  constitutes  its  great- 
est length.  It  occupies  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  mesocolon  in  its  ascending  and  a  portion  of  its 
descending  course,  maintains  a  comparatively  fixed   position.     In  some 
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instances  there  is  a  short  mesocolon  in  these  portions.  It  is  divided, 
according  to  its  course  and  direction,  into  four  parts,  namely,  an  ascend- 
ing, a  transverse,  a  descending  portion,  and  the  rectum. 

(a)  The  ascending  colon,  commencing  at  the  caecum,  passes  upward 
i                        in  a  vertical  direction  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  near  the  gall-bladder, 

where  it  turns  forward  and  sharply  to  the  left,  forming  the  hepatic  flexure. 
It  is  as  a  rule  fixed  in  its  whole  course  and  overlaid  by  some  coils  of  the 
ileum.     It  is  contained  in  the  right  lumbar  and  hypochondriac  regions. 

(b)  The  transverse  colon  passes  across  the  umbilical  region  from  the 
right  to  the  left  hypoehondrium.  It  is  deeply  situated  at  its  right  and  left 
extremities,  but  in  its  intermediate  course  it  bends  forward  and  approaches 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen — arch  of  the  colon.  It  rises  slightly  at  its 
left  extremity  to  pass  behind  the  costal  margin  in  relation  with  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach  and  turns  abruptly  downward  to  form  the  splenic  flexure. 

(c)  The  descending  colon  is  continuous  with  the  transverse  colon  at 
the  splenic  flexure.  It  descends  nearly  directly  downward  through  the  left 
hypoehondrium  and  lumbar  region  to  the  left  iliac  region,  where  it  curves 
inward  and  then  downward  to  form  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  descending 
colon  is  covered  only  in  front  and  at  its  sides  by  peritoneum,  but  the  sig- 
moid flexure  has  a  distinct  mesocolon  and  is  freely  movable.  The  latter  lies 
well  toward  the  front  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  the  left  iliac  region. 

(d)  The  rectum,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  not  straight  in  man, 
but  curved  from  its  beginning  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  left 
sacro-iliac  articulation  obhquely  downward  from  left  to  right  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  sacrum,  then  forward  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  to  the  level 
of  the  prostate  in  the  male  or  the  vagina  in  the  female,  where  it  again  turns 
and  proceeds  downward  and  obliquely  backward  to  the  anus.  This  part 
of  the  large  intestine  lies  entirely  within  the  pelvis,  but  is  accessible  to 
examination  by  the  finger,  the  rectal  bougie,  and  the  proctoscope. 


The  Liver. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body  and  occupies  a  large  space 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  measures  from  22  to  24  centimetres  in  its 
transverse,  about  15  centimetres  in  its  maximum  anteroposterior,  and 
14  to  16  centimetres  in  its  maximum  vertical  diameter.  It  is  large  and 
rounded  in  its  right  extremity;  narrow  and  wedge-shaped  toward  the  left; 
convex  and  smooth  upon  its  upper  surface;  concave,  uneven,  traversed 
by  various  fissures,  and  showing  the  gall-bladder  and  extrahepatic  bile  pas- 
sages upon  its  lower  surface.  The  rounded,  thick  posterior  part  is  the  most 
fixed;  the  thin,  sharp  anterior  margin  the  most  movable  part  of  the  organ. 

The  liver  occupies  the  right  hypochondriac  and  extends  across  the 
epigastrium  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  closely  adapted  to 
the  vault  of  the  diaphragm  and  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen  on  the  right  side  as  far  down  as  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  The  right 
lobe  reaches  higher  than  the  left — a  fact  in  accord  with  the  shorter  vertical 
diameter  of  the  right  thorax  as  compared  with  the  left.  At  its  highest 
point  the  convex  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  correspondb 
to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  in  the   midclavicular    line.     The    upper 
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boundary  gradually  declines  to  the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  in  the 
direction  toward  the  left  and  continues  on  the  right  and  to  the  back  almost 
upon  the  same  level,  crossing  the  midaxillary  line  at  the  level  of  the  seventh 
intercostal  space  and  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula  about  the  level  of 
the  ninth  rib.  Owing  to  the  dome-like  shape  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  concavity  of  the  base  of  the  lung  into  which 
it  is  adapted,  the  diaphragm  being  interposed,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  level  of  the  actual  upper  border  of  the  organ  and  that  of 
the  portion  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax.    The  latter 


in  the  midclavicular  line  corresponds  with  the  sixth  rib;  in  the  mid- 
axillary  line  with  the  eighth  rib,  and  posteriorly  with  the  tenth  rib.  Upon 
percussion  that  portion  of  the  liver  which  lies  in  relation  with  the  wall  of 
the  cheat  yields  well-marked  dulness;  that  which  is  covered  by  the  inter- 
posed border  of  the  lung  modified  dulness.  The  former  ia  spoken  of  as  the 
area  of  superficial  hepatic  dulness,  the  latter  as  the  area  of  deep  hepatic 
dulness,  and  these  two  areas  together  constitute  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness. 
The  lower  anterior  margin  corresponds  in  the  midclavicular  line  with 
the  margin  of  the  ribs;  in  the  median  tine  it  lies  slightly  above  a  horizontal 
line  midway  between  the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus; 
about  the  left  parasternal  line  at  the  lower  Iwrder  of  the  sixth  rib;  in  the 
right  midaxillary  line  at  the  tenth  interspace;  and  at  the  spine  about  the 
level  of  the  eleventh  intercostal  space. 
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The  interlobar  notch  lies  nearly  in  the  median  line.  The  thin  edge 
of  the  left  lobe  reaches  closely  to  the  midclavicular  line.  To  the  right  of 
the  right  midclavicular  line  the  lower  border  corresponds  approximately 
to  the  costal  margin.  In  aged  persona  the  liver  occupies  a  slightly  higher 
level;  in  children  it  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  and  extends 
higher,  displacing  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  to  a  point  behind  the  fifth 
rib  or  in  the  fourth  interspace,  and  causing  the  lower  border  to  fall  below 
the  line  above  indicated  by  1  or  2  centimetres. 


The  Call-Bladder  and  Extrahepatic  Bile  Passages. 

THE  0 ALL-BLADDER. 

This  membranous  sac  is  situated  in  a  fu^sa  in  the  base  of  the  liver. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  measuring  in  its  long  diameter  from  7  to  10  centimetres 
and  in  its  greatest  transverse  diameter  about  4  centimetres.  It  lies  ob- 
liquely, with  its  fundus,  which  projects  beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
gland,  looking  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right.  There  is  often  a 
slight  notch  in  the  margin  of  the  liver 
at  this  point,  which  corresponds  to 
the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus 
muscle  at  the  level  of  the  inner  edge 
of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

THE  EXTRAHEPATIC  BILE 
PASSAGES. 

The  Cystic  Duct. — The  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder,  which  grows  gradu- 
ally narrower,  forms  a  double  curve 
like  the  letter  S,  and  then  becoming 
much  constricted  it  turns  abruptly 
downward  to  form  the  cystic  duct, 
which  runs  downward  and  to  the  left 
and  unites  with  the  hepatic  duct  to 
form  the  common  duct. 

The  Hepatic  Duct, — This  duct 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  right  and 
a  left  branch,  which  issue  from  the 
transverse  fissure  and  unite  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  Its  diameter  is  3  or  4 
millimetres  and  its  length  about  4 
centimetres.  It  unites  with  the  cystic 
duct  to  form  the  common  duct. 
The  Common  Bile  Duct;  Doctus  Communis  Choledochus. — This 
ia  the  largest  of  the  bile  passages,  being  5  or  6  millimetres  in  width  and  6 
centimetres  or  more  in  length.  It  runs  downward  and  backward  to  the 
inner  and  posterior  wall  of  the  duodenum,  where,  uniting  with  the  pancre- 
atic duct  to  form  a  dilatation,  known  as  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  it  penetrates 
the  wall  of  the  duodenum  very  obliquely  in  the  course  of  its  middle  third. 
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Pathological  conditions  involving  the  ducts,  such  as  cholangitis  and 
gall-stone  disease,  do  not  directly  give  rise  to  physical  signs,  but  they  cause 
serious  symptoms  and,  indirectly,  marked  physical  signs,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  position  and  size  of  these  ducts  and  their  relations  to  each  other  is 
of  prime  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  weight  of  the  liver  and  its  direct  relationship  with  the  diaphragm 
render  it  to  a  high  degree  subject  to  the  infiuence  of  gravity  in  different 
postures  of  the  body,  aa,  for  example,  the  erect  position  as  compared  with  the 
dorsal  decubitus,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements.  Due 
allowance  for  these  changes  in  the  position  of  the  organ  is  to  be  made  io  its 
physical  examination. 

The  Pancreas. 

This  elongated,  flattened  gland  is  situated  deeply  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  directly  behind  the  stomach  and  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  larger  right  extremity  is  called  the  head  and  is  embraced 
by  the  curvature  of  the  duodenum.  Its  smaller  left 
extremity,  the  tail,  is  situated  in  a  slightly  higher  level 
than  the  head  and  reaches  to  the  spleen,  with  which  it 
is  in  contact.  This  organ  varies  considerably  in  size, 
being  between  15  and  20  centimetres  in  length,  about 
4  centimetres  in  average  breadth,  and  about  2.5  centi- 
metres in  thickness.  It  extends  across  the  epigastric 
region  and  into  the  right  and  left  hypochondrium.  Its 
principal  duct  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  gland 
and  in  association  with  the  common  bile  duct  enters 
the  duodenum  by  an  oblique  passage  through  its  wall. 
Its  great  depth  in  the  body  renders  it  as  a  rule  inac- 
cessible to  direct  physical  examination.  The  close 
relations  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  with  the  portal 
vein,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus  are  of  clinical  importance,  since  malig- 
nant or  other  disease  attended  by  enlargement  of  that 
part  of  the  gland  constitutes  a  not  infrequent  cause 
of  cedema,  ascites,  or  persistent  jaundice. 

The  Spleen. 

This  soft,  vascular  organ  is  situated  in  the  left 
hypochondrium,  opposite  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
rilra,  and  in  the  posterolateral  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  undergoes  consid- 
erable variation  in  size  in  health  and  may  be  enor- 
mously enlarged  in  disease.  It  is  irregularly  oval  in  «pi«ii. 
shape,  its  upper  and  posterior  borders  being  rounded  and  thick,  its  lower 
and  anterior  borders  sharp  and  the  latter  indented  by  two  or  more  notches. 
Its  convex  outer  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  left 
side  of  the  diaphragm.  Its  concave  inner  surface  presents  a  vertical  fis- 
sure called  the  hilus,  and  is  in  relation  at  its  posterior  portion  with  the 
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suprarenal  capsule  and  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and  at  its  ante- 
rior portion  with  the  stomach,  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  coils  of 
the  small  intestine.  Its  average  long  diameter  under  normal  conditions 
is  between  8  and  10  centimetres  and  it  cannot  be  felt  upon  palpation. 
Supernumerary  spleens  are  not  uncommon. 


The  Kidneys. 

The  right  and  left  kidneys  are  deeply  seated  in  the  lumbar  region  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  behind  the  peritoneum, 
opposite  the  last  dorsal  and  the  first,  second,  and  sometimes  the  third 
lumbar  vertebrae.  The  position  of  the  right  kidney  is  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  the  left.  Each  kidney  is  about  9  centimetres  long,  6.5  centimetres 
in  width,  and  3  centimetres  in  thickness,  the  left  being  usually  longer  and 
thinner  than  the  right.  Their  oblong,  rounded  concavo-convex  shape  is 
characteristic.  The  convexity  of  each  is  directed  outward  and  backward; 
the  concavity  inward  and  slightly  forward.  Near  the  middle  of  the  con- 
cave surface  is  a  longitudinal  fissure  or  hilus  at  which  the  vessels  and 
nerves  enter  or  emerge  and  the  ureter  arises.  This  excretory  duct  expands 
within  the  hilus  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  arise  three  or 
sometimes  two  funnel-shaped  spaces  which  subdivide  into  a  number  of 
smaller  tubes  called  calices  or  infundibula,  similarly  funnel-shaped  but 
into  which  the  papillae  of  the  kidney  project.  The  kidneys  are  supported 
by  the  vessels  and  the  perirenal  fat.  The  right  kidney  is  in  relation  with 
the  duodenum  and  colon  in  front  and  the  liver  above;  the  left  with  the 
spleen  above  and  colon  anteriorly.  Both  lie  against  the  coiTesponding 
pillar  of  the  diaphragm,  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  the 
psoas  muscle.  The  deep  situation  of  the  kidneys  and  the  thick  layers  of 
muscles  against  which  they  rest,  embedded  in  a  layer  of  fat  behind,  render 
them  under  normal  circumstances  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  physical  examination.  When  they  are  displaced  or  enlarged  they  present 
characteristic  physical  signs.  The  suprarenal  bodies  are  also  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  usual  procedures  of  physical  diagnosis.  The  ureters  descend 
from  the  hilus  of  each  kidney  to  enter  the  bladder  at  its  base.  When 
dilated — hydronephrosis — they  form  characteristic  abdominal  tumors. 


The  Bladder. 

When  empty  this  organ  lies  below  the  symphysis  pubis;  when  dis- 
tended it  gives  rise  to  a  globular  area  of  dulness  in  the  hypogastrium. 
In  some  neglected  cases  of  urethral  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate  an  over- 
distended  bladder  forms  a  large  fluctuating  tumor,  reaching  as  high  as  the 
umbilicus  and  inclining  somewhat  more  to  one  side  of  the  median  line 
than  to  the  other. 


III. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PATIENT  AND  CASE-TAKING. 

Case-Taking. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  constitutes  the  first 
requisite  to  a  diagnosis.  Those  relating  to  the  medical  life  of  the  patient 
and  his  illness  up  to  the  time  of  his  coming  under  observation  are  known 
as  the  HISTORY  of  the  case,  or  the  anamnesis;  those  relating  to  his 
immediate  circumstances,  aUke  subjective  or  objective,  are  described 
under  the  heading  present  condition,  or  status  pr^esens. 

The  examination  to  ascertain  the  necessary  facts  should  be  conducted 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner.  Time  is  thus  saved,  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  clinical  phenomena  made,  and  those  of  chief  importance  brought 
into  contrast  and  proper  relation  with  those  of  subordinate  value.  Data 
not  otherwise  obvious  are  brought  to  light  and  the  chances  of  oversight 
minimized.  Vague  and  pointless  inquiries  are  omitted.  The  interrogation 
is  precise  and  explicit.  Above  all,  leading  questions  are  to  be  avoided. 
Running  comments  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  produce  an  especially 
unfavorable  effect.  Tact  and  patience  are  necessary.  An  examination 
thus  conducted  has  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  patient,  especially  in 
chronic  and  difficult  cases,  and  always  inspires  confidence.  The  investiga- 
tion should  not  be  unduly  extended  or  minute.  The  examination  of  an 
experienced  and  thorcmghly  trained  clinician  stands  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  vague  and  unsystematic  questions  of  the  beginner.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inquiry  may  be  too  concise  and  brief.  The  former  method  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  extensive,  the  latter  as  the  intensive.  The  middle 
course  is  the  best. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  case-taking,  the  synthetic  and  the 
analytic. 

THE  SYNTHETIC  METHOD. 

In  the  synthetic,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  historical  method,  the 
inquiry  begins  with  the  history  of  the  patient,  rather  than  with  his  present 
condition.  His  place  of  birth,  age,  social  state,  occupation,  previous  dis- 
eases, habits,  hereditary  and  constitutional  tendencies  are  first  ascertained, 
then  follows  an  investigation  into  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  present 
illness.  All  this  constitutes  the  anamnesis.  The  status  praesens  is  then 
considered.  The  condition  of  the  several  physiological  systems,  the  diges- 
tive, the  circulatory,  the  respiratory,  the  genito-urinary,  the  nervous,  and 
so  on,  being  carefully  inquired  into  in  regular  order.  Finally,  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  referable  to  the  organs  or  structures  especially  affected 
are  carefully  studied.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  diagnosis,  upon 
which  the  prognosis,  treatment  and  general  management  of  the  case  depend. 
Case-taking  by  this  method  follows  the  natural  order.    It  is  scientific  and 
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useful  in  obscure  cases.  The  chief  objections  to  it  are  the  time  it  consumes 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  unnecessary  attention  must 
be  given  to  facts  which  are  found  later  to  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon 
the  patient's  present  condit.on. 

THE  ANALYTICAL  METHOD. 

In  the  analytical  method  the  order  of  procedure  is  reversed.  The 
principal  symptoms  are  taken  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  investiga- 
tion. The  organ  or  region  to  which  these  symptoms  are  referred  is  exam- 
ined  by  the  proper  diagnostic  measures.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  his  facies,  the  state  of  nutrition  of  his  body,  his  posture,  his  move- 
ments, are  carefully  observed;  meanwhile  he  is  questioned  as  to  the  dura- 
tion and  progress  of  the  present  illness  and  an  inquiry  is  made  into  such 
facts  in  his  previous  history  and  antecedents  as  may  bear  upon  the  case. 
The  clinical  study  is  then  extended,  the  condition  of  the  other  organs  inves- 
tigated, the  history  of  the  case  more  systematically  reviewed,  an  opinion 
formed  as  to  whether  the  malady  is  general  or  local  and  a  diagnosis  reached. 
This  is  the  plan  commonly  pursued  in  ordinary  professional  work  where  the 
data  are  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis  by  the  direct  method,  and  is  available 
in  all  cases  except  those  where  the  symptoms  are  obscure  and  ill  defined. 

QUESTIONS. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  formulating  questions.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  ask  the  patient  if  the  present  illness  began  with  a  chill  and  be  content 
with  an  affirmative  answer.  Many  patients  regard  the  transient  shivering 
which  so  often  marks  the  onset  of  an  acute  febrile  dteease  as  a  chill,  whereas 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  prolonged  and  intense  rigor  that 
attends  the  onset  of  pneumonia  or  the  malarial  paroxysm.  The  physician 
must  be  on  his  guard  also  in  regard  to  statements  made  by  patients  or  their 
friends  concerning  their  previous  illnesses.  Very  often  such  diagnoses  are 
popular  rather  than  professional,  and  questions  must  be  so  framed  as  to 
determine  their  accuracy.  Accounts  of  influenza,  malaria,  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  rheumatism,  and  the  like  cannot  be  accepted  without  close  inves- 
tigation into  the  symptoms,  course  and  duration  of  the  illnesses  referred  to. 
The  "stomach  cough*'  and  "malaria"  of  the  consumptive  are  familiar  to 
all  practitioners.  In  the  matter  of  hereditary  and  family  tendencies  to 
disease  the  examination  must  be  conducted  with  great  care.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  patients,  even  those  who  are  well  informed  and  intel- 
ligent, to  deny  the  existence  of  malignant  disease,  chronic  nephritis,  a 
tendency  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  like,  when  careful  inquiry  or  the  inde- 
pendent statements  of  their  friends  render  the  occurrence  of  these  diseases 
in  the  family  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  A  patient  will  affirm  that 
no  case  of  consumption  has  ever  occurred  in  his  family,  and  upon  cautious 
questioning  admit  that  his  father  or  mother  or  other  near  relative  suffered 
from  chronic  cough,  abundant  expectoration,  blood -spitting,  and  progressive 
emaciation.  An  epileptic  will  deny  the  occurrence  of  nt  ^vous  diseases, 
and  subsequently  admit  that  near  relations  have  presented  the  symptoms 
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of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  or  been  insane.  Patients  very  often  withhold 
in  the  presence  of  a  nurse  or  other  attendant  important  facts  that  they 
willingly  communicate  to  the  physician  alone. 

RECORDS. 

Records  should  be  kept  m  private  as  well  as  in  hospital  and  dispensary 
practice.  How  full  these  should  be  will  depend  upon  the  physician's 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  case.  Their  preparation 
demands  close  attention,  concise  statements,  and  accuracy.  They  consti- 
tute a  permanent  store  of  professional  experience  for  future  reference  and 
study.  They  are  of  great  value  in  the  review  of  the  history  of  patients 
previously  seen,  as  an  aid  in  comparing  one's  personal  observations  with 
those  of  the  profession  at  large,  in  the  preparation  of  articles  for  publica- 
tion, and  not  infrequently  as  bearing  upon  medico-legal  cases.  They  should 
be  preserved  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan  in  books  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  or  preferably  upon  cards  of  convenient  dimensions  arranged  in 
cabinets,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  index  catalogues  used  in  libraries. 
Uniformity  is  important.  It  prevents  the  oversight  of  significant  facts 
and  facilitates  the  comparison  of  cases.  The  following  scheme  is  suggestive; 
it  may  be  modified  in  accordance  with  individual  views: 

SCHEME  FOR  CASE  RECORDS. 

Case  record  number Diagnosis Revise Result 

Admitted Discharged (In  hospital  patients) . 

Date  of  examination 

Name Age Sex Race Place  of  birth Present 

abode Former  occupation Present  occupation Social  state 

Marriedi  single,  widowed. 

Anamnesis. 

1.  Family  History:  Hereditary  tendencies;  health  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters; 
deaths  in  family — cause,  age. 

2.  Personal  History:  (a)  Diseases  of  childhood;  (b)  menstruation;  (c)  preg- 
nancies, miscarriages,  date  of  last  confinement;  (d)  previous  illnesses  or  injuries;  (e)  habits 
— regularity  of  meals,  kind  of  food,  method  of  eating;  bowels;  sleep;  habitual  or 
occasional  physical  or  mental  overexertion;   tobacco;   alcohol;   narcotics. 

3.  Present  Illness:  (a)  Date  of  onset;  supposed  exciting  cause;  exposure  to  con- 
tagion; prodromes;  initial  symptoms;  course  of  the  attack;  previous  treatment,  (b) 
Antecedent  derangements  of  health  not  amounting  to  positive  disease,  appetite,  pain, 
cough,  disturbances  of  sleep,  headache,  etc. 

Status   Pr.esens. 

A.  General  Appearance:  Expression,  height  and  weight,  musculature,  bony 
structure,  panniculus  adiposus;  posture  in  bed;  movements,  gait  and  station  out  of  bed; 
temperature;  pulse;  respiration;  color  and  condition  of  the  skin;  perspiration;  oedema; 
eruptions;  psychical  condition;  sensations  and  complaints;  dehrium;  convulsions; 
stupor;  coma. 

B.  Particular  Phenomena:  Symptoms  and  signs  relating  to  special  structures, 
organs  and  functions. 

1.  The  Digestive  Apparatus:  Inspection  of  the  mouth,  tongue  and  gums;  tonsils 
and  pharynx;  palpation  oi  the  abdomen,  its  form  and  contour,  visible  peristalsis,  tender- 
ness upon  pressure,  resistance,  tumors;  percussion  and  palpation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen;  inspection  of  vomited  matters  and  faeces. 

2.  The  Circulatory  Ap{)aratus:  Inspection  and  palpation  of  the  cardiac  area;  visible 
and  palpable  pulsation;  thrill;  precordial  prominence;  position  of  the  apex;  percussion 
and  auscultation  of  the  heart;   the  pulse-frequency,  rhythm,  fulness,  tension;  condition 
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of  walls  of  arteries;  venous  pulsation;  capillary  pulse;  liver  pulsation;  auscultation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins;  arterial  pressure,  positive  and  negative;  examination  of  the  blood,  etc. 

3.  The  Respiratory  Apparatus:  Nose,  mouth,  and  larynx;  cough  and  expectora- 
tion; chest  and  lungs — character  of  the  respiration,  dyspncsa,  stridor,  Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration;  contour  of  the  thorax;  local,  lateral  or  bilateral  retraction  or  expansion; 
res|>iratory  excursus;  fremitus;  local  and  general  physical  signs  obtained  by  percussion, 
auscultation,  and  mensuration;   the  cyrtometer. 

4.  The  Geni to-Urinary  Apparatus:  Palpation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder;  percuasion 
of  the  bladder;  retention  of  unne;  suppression;  frequency  of  micturition;  pain;  Quantity 
of  urine;  total  amount  for  twenty-four  hours;  disturbance  at  night;  chemical  ana  micro- 

II  scopic  examination  of  the  urine;  sexual  organs. 

j  5.  The  Nervous  System:    IntelUgence;    mental  state;   subjective  sensations;   sleep, 

eait,  station,  reflexes,  tremor,  convulsions,  spastic  conditions,  paralysis;  aphasia  and  other 
disorders  of  speech;  derangements  of  sensation;  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

6.  The  Osseous  System — Bones  and  Joints:  General  and  local  changes  in  the  skeleton; 
cranium,  spine,  thorax,  pelvis,  long  lx)nes,  extremities;  striking  deformities;  the  joints; 
size  and  shape,  color,  pain,  degree  of  impairment  of  function,  fixation,  disintegration. 

7.  The  Tegumentary  System:  Itching,  burning,  tension,  pain,  inflammatory  phe- 
nomena; presence  and  character  of  eruptions,  macular,  papular,  vesicular,  pustular; 
uniformity;  polymorphism;  hyi^ertrophy  and  atrophy;  cicatnces;  pigmentary  changes; 
animal  and  vegetable  parasites;  subcutaneous  structures;  enlargement  or  atrophy  of  thy- 
roid body;  lymph  nodes |  constitutional  disturbances. 

Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Treatment;  Subsequent  observations. 

The  results  of  special  clinical  and  laboratory  examinations  are  to  be  in- 
corporated under  the  appropriate  headings.  Among  these  are  rhinoscopic 
and  laryngoscopic,  ophthalmoscopic  and  otoscopic  examinations;  hemato- 
logic investigations;  the  chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  gas- 
tric contents,  vomited  material,  and  the  stools;  of  expectorated  matters; 
bacteriologic  examinations  of  the  blood,  sputum,  secretions,  exudates,  etc., 
by  the  methods  of  staining,  culture,  and  inoculation;  examination  of  the 
rectum  by  the  finger,  the  speculum,  and  by  inflation;  cystoscopy;  special 
examination  of  the  genital  organs  in  both  sexes,  examination  of  the  fluids 
obtained  by  exploratory  puncture,  and  examination  by  the  X-rays. 

In  febrile  cases  temperature  charts  should  be  preserved  with  the 
records,  and  superficial  deformities,  as  swelling  or  retraction,  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  viscera  revealed  by  the  various  methods  of  diagnosis,  may 
be  indicated  upon  outline  clinical  diagrams  and  incorporated  in  the  notes. 
Changes  of  contour,  glandular  enlargements  and  topographical  lesions, 
such  as  local  consolidations  and  cavity  formation  in  the  lungs,  cardiac 
dilatation  or  hypertrophy,  pleural  and  pericardial  effusions  and  the  result- 
ing displacement  of  adjacent  viscera,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  displacement  of  the  abdominal  organs  may 
in  this  manner  be  more  or  less  accurately  delineated.  The  location  of 
tumors  and  circumscribed  exudates  may  also  be  indicated,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  nervous  system  the  extent  and  distribution  of  areas  of  disturbance 
of  sensation  and  other  phenomena. 

Some  further  explanation  of  the  bearing  of  the  facts  noted  in  the 
anamnesis  upon  the  mental  processes  by  which  a  diagnosis  is  reached  may 
be  of  service  to  the  student. 

Age.  —  The  age  is  important.  Each  period  of  life  has  its  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  morbid  influences.  In  the  new-born,  congenital  defects, 
the  results  of  the  accidents  of  parturition,  diseases  arising  from  faulty 
management  of  the  cord,  those  directly  transmitted  from  the  mother, 
and  those  produced  by  improper  diet  and  unhygienic  surroundings  are 
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common.  In  childhood,  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  growing  organisni 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  physiological  processes  to  external  impressions 
give  rise  to  special  predispositions  to  disease.  Thus,  the  ready  prolifera- 
tion of  the  lymph  tissues  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  respiratory 
obstruction  in  the  nasopharynx  from  adenoid  hypertrophy,  while  the 
narrowness  of  the  larynx  accounts  for  the  gravity  of  catarrhal  and  infective 
processes  involving  that  organ,  and  the  great  vascularity  and  rapid  over- 
growth of  the  epithelium  of  the  bionchi  when  irritated  explain  the  peculiar 
liability  of  children  to  bronchitis  and 
bronchopneumonia.   In  the  instability 


of  the  nervous  system  hi  children  we  find  a  ready  explanation  of  their 
liability  to  fever,  its  high  range  and  rapid  fluctuations,  and  to  various 
re6ex  disturbances,  and  in  the  absence  of  acquired  immunity,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  wide  prevalence  among  them  of  the  transmissible  infections,  as 
the  exanthemata,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  diseases  of  childhood.  In 
adolescence,  hereditary  predispositions  begin  to  show  themselves,  as  in 
the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  and  of  epilepsy  or  other  nervous  affections. 
The  late  sequels  of  infantile  diseases,  as  chronic  valvular  trouble  following 
rheumatic  endocarditis,  or  chronic  nephritis  subsequent  to  scarlatina, 
often  now  appear.  Changes  in  the  environment  of  the  individual  subject 
him  to  special  pathogenic  influences,  and  pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion, 
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pneumonia,  and  enteric  fever  are  common.  The  middle  period  of  life  is 
eepecially  prone  to  diseases  that  result  from  occupation,  examples  of  which 
are  lead  intoxication,  caisson  disease  and  scrivener's  palsy,  to  those  which 
result  from  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics,  as  gastric  catarrh,  hepatic  cir- 
rhosis, and  alcoholic  neuritis,  to  those  resulting  from  the  stress  of  life  and 
anxiety,  among  which  may  be  named  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  neuras- 
thenias and  other  nervous  diseases  and  insanity.  It  is  in  this  period  that 
hereditary  and  acquired  tendencies  to  sclerotic  changes  in  the  vessels 
and  in  the  nervous  system  begin  to  develop  and  that  diabetes  and  the 
paroxysms  of  gout  commonly  first  show  themselves.  Later  in  life  the 
indications  of  progress! ^■e  degenerations  become  more  marked.  The 
wrinkled  skin,  the  failing  sight  and  hearing,  the  feeble  heart,  winter  cough, 
and  renal  inadequacy  are  the  indications  of  sclerotic  and  nutritive 
changes  which  are  more  apparent  in  the  rigid,  tortuous,  or  atheromatous 
superficial  arteries.  This  is  especially  the  period  of  apoplexy,  chronic 
bronchitis,  diabetes,  cystitis  from  hypertrophied  prostate,  Parkinson's 
disease  and  the  special  infections,  erysipelas  and  pneumonia,  which  are 
frequently  terminal  events.  In  general  terms  the  evolution  of  life  is 
the  period  of  infections,  the  involution  the  period  of  degenerations; 
but  in  pathology  age  cannot  be  measured  by  years,  and  the  signifi- 
cant saying  that  "a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries"  has  become  a  modem 
medical  aphorism. 

Physiological  Epochs. — The  epochs  of  life  are  also  marked  by  special 
Hability  to  disease.  Thus  at  the  first  dentition  nutritional  diseases  and 
gastro-intestinal  troubles  are  common;  at  puberty,  chlorosis  and  hysteria; 
at  the  menopause,  hysteria,  obesity,  and  arthritis  deformans.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  maladies  of  these  physiological  epochs  are  not 
the  direct  result  of  functional  changes,  but  are  the  outcome  of  previous 
morbid  conditions  or  tendencies. 

Sex.  —  Sex  is  likewise  important.  In  early  and  advanced  life  the 
sexes  are  equally  liable  to  disease.  Women  between  the  age  of  puberty 
and  the  menopause  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  many  accidents  and 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  anatomical  and  physiological  development  con- 
nected with  the  sexual  life  and  child-bearing.  Consideration  of  these 
matters  properly  belongs  to  gynaecology  and  midwifery.  Sedentary  living, 
the  monotony  of  the  household,  and  depressing  moral  influences  also  act 
as  causes  of  disease  in  women.  Hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  special  forms 
of  insanity  occur.  These  peculiarities  do  not,  however,  carry  with  them 
an  exemption  from  other  pathogenic  influences,  and  among  the  peasantry 
of  those  countries  where  the  women  largely  engage  in  the  same  occupations 
as  the  men  they  suffer,  in  addition  to  their  own  peculiar  disorders,  from 
the  maladies  of  the  other  sex  and  practically  to  the  same  extent.  In  more 
enlightened  districts  and  among  the  upper  classes  of  society  women  escape 
many  risks  of  disease  to  which  men  are  exposed.  In  the  male  sex  occupa- 
tion, exposure,  the  strenuous  life,  and  self-indulgence  are  common  causes 
of  disease,  hence  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  plumbism,  farcy,  pneu- 
monia, chronic  arthritis,  gout,  tabes,  and  alcoholism.  As  a  consequence, 
arteriosclerosis  and  atheroma  are  more  marked  in  men  than  in  women 
at  advanced  age. 
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Race  and  Nationality. — These  points  demand  consideration  in  the 
anamnesis.  The  peculiar  liability  of  the  Hebrew  to  diabetes  and  neuras- 
thenia; of  the  negro  and  mulatto  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  relative  immunity 
of  the  former  to  malaria  and  yellow  fever;  the  prevalence  of  beriberi 
among  the  oriental  races,  of  leprosy  in  Scandinavia,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  the  West  Indies;  and  the  frightful  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
and  alcoholism  among  the  Indians  of  North  America  are  well-known  facts. 

Nativity.  —  The  place  of  birth  and  residence  frequently  shed  light 
upon  an  obscure  case,  as  in  iU-defined  malaria,  the  malarial  cachexia, 
goitre,  cretinism,  and  leprosy.  A  knowledge  of  the  district  or  locality  of 
the  patient's  present  residence,  the  situation  of  his  home,  its  sanitary 
conditions  and  surroundings,  the  source  of  the  w^ater  supply,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  sewage  may  shed  light  upon  the  diagnosis. 

Occupation. — The  occupation  of  the  patient  demands  careful  investi- 
gation. The  habitual  over-use  of  certain  muscles,  and  exposure  to  particular 
irritants  or  poisons  or  an  atmosphere  laden  with  minute  mineral  or  metallic 
particles  or  chemicals,  or  to  infections  peculiar  to  certain  crafts,  cause  defi- 
nite diseases.  Examples  of  such  affections  are  writer's  cramp,  anthracosis 
or  miner's  consumption,  chronic  phosphorus  pois(ming  among  workmen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  malignant  pustule  or  wool- 
sorter's  disease,  and  glanders.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire  carefully  into 
former  occupations  as  well  as  the  present;  thus  chronic  bronchitis  with 
bronchiectasis  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  inlialation  of  the  dust  caused 
by  stone-cutting — an  occupation  long  abandoned  by  the  patient.  In  those 
occupied  in  professional  or  literary  work  functional  derangements  of  the 
stomach,  constipation,  and  insomnia  are  common.  Even  amusements 
may  be  the  cause  of  disease,  as  in  the  golfer's  back  and  the  heart-strain  of 
the  athlete. 

Heredity.  —  The  family  history  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  diagnosis,  especially  in  chronic  diseases.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  a 
satisfactory  definition  for  heredity,  but  we  know  that  traits  and  lineaments 
are  transmitted  from  parents  to  children  through  the  generations,  and 
we  occasionally  observe  in  a  son  who  has  his  mother's  features  some  trick 
of  expression  that  makes  his  resemblance  to  his  father  for  the  moment 
almost  startling.  So  too  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
tissue  peculiarities  and  constitutional  tendencies  to  disease.  The  inquiry 
into  the  family  history  must  be,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  conducted  w^ith  tact  and  caution.  Blunt  inquiries  in  regard 
to  "consumption,"  "cancer,"  "  Bright's  disease,"  or  "insanity"  irritate 
the  patient  and  usually  elicit  vague  replies  or  absolute  denials.  A  patient 
should  be  asked  if  his  parents  are  living  and  in  good  health;  if  not  in  good 
healthy  the  symptoms  and  duration  of  the  illness;  if  dead,  the  cause  of 
death  and  the  age  at  which  it  occurred.  He  should  be  questioned  as  to 
the  number  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  their  health,  and  the  cause  of  any 
deaths  that  may  have  occurred  among  them.  It  is  very  important  to  learn 
whether  or  not  deaths  in  the  family  have  been  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic 
disease.  The  inquiry  may  be  extended  to  the  preceding  generation  and 
collateral  branches  of  the  family.  Diseases,  it  is  true,  are  conveyed  by 
hereditary  transmission,  but  their  number  is  comparatively  few.     Hsemo- 
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philia  is  &  striking  example.  Syphilis  is  very  commonly  thus  transmitted. 
When  the  mother  has  contracted  an  acute  infection,  as  measlea  or  enteric 
fever,  the  child  may  be  born  during  the  period  of  incubation  or  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  already  manifest.  A  number  of  nervous  diseases 
are  clearly  hereditary.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  hereditary  chorea,  Friedreich's  ataxia,  and  migraine.  The 
definite  symptoms  may  not  show  themselves  for  some  years  after  birth, 
in  some  cases  not  until  adult  life.  Much  more  commonly  it  is  the  pre- 
disposition that  is  transmitted.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  tuberculosis. 
The  peculiar  exposure  of  the  young  infant  to  infection  from  a  tuberculous 
mother  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  tuberculous  lesions  in  many  in- 
stances remain  locaHzed  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis  rather  than  the  disease  itself  is  hereditary. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  pathological  and  bacteriological 
investigations.  The  direct  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  the  mother 
to  the  foetus  in  the  human  being  is  of  uncommon  occurrence.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  direct  hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculosis,  so  long  enter- 
tained but  now  fortunately  abandoned,  was  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  recognition  of  the  infectious  character  of  this  disease.  That  the 
predisposition  rather  than  the  disease  is  hereditary  is  also  true  of  cancer. 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  chronic  Hright's  disease  in  nearly  everj' 
member  of  a  family  in  two  or  three  generations,  usually  first  showing  itself 
in  adolescence  or  early  adult  life,  must  be  attributed  to  hereditary  defect* 
of  the  renal  and  vascular  tissues,  while  faults  of  metabolism,  the  constitu- 
tional tendency  to  which  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  bear  a  direct 
etiological  relation  to  gout  and  its  associated  cardiovascular  and  renal 
changes.  The  development  of  forms  of  insanity  in  successive  generations 
of  a  family,  usually  at  the  physiological  epochs  of  life,  often  not  until  late 
middle  age,  nmst  likewise  be  attributed  to  hereditary  defects  of  nervous 
and  mental  organization. 

A  further  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
disease  is  to  be  found  in  its  diverse  manifestations  among  various  members 
of  a  family.  The  radical  defect  or  susceptibility  may  find  expression  in 
pathological  conditions  which  are  allied  but  which  have  wholly  different 
symptoms.  Thus  the  temlency  to  deranged  metabolism  and  arteriosclerosis 
may  in  one  show  itself  in  contracted  kidney  and  hypertrophied  heart; 
in  another  in  disease  of  the  aorta  or  angina  pectoris;  in  a  third  in  gout, 
renal  calcidus  and  gravel,  or  yet  again  in  early  cerebral  hemorrhage  or 
thrombosis.  The  neuropathic  constitution  may  manifest  itself  in  one 
member  of  a  family  in  forms  of  neuralgia,  neurasthenia,  or  hysteria;  in 
another  in  the  development  of  epilepsy,  and  in  a  third  in  the  guise  of 
hypochondria-sis  or  insanity.  The  family  susceptibility  to  certain  infec- 
tions may  reveal  itself  in  different  inilividuals  in  recurrent  attacks  of 
tonsillitis  or  rheumatism,  chorea  or  chronic  vjdvular  disease;  or  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  tuberculosis,  on  the  one  hand  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
on  the  other  in  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  or  glandular  disease, 
or  finally  in  the  implication  of  the  meninges,  pleura,  or  peritoneum. 

Immunity  may  be  transmitted  by  inheritance  as  welt  as  the  pre- 
disposition to  disease.     There  are  families  and  individuals  who  possess  a 
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remarkable  natural  immunity  against  the  exanthemata.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  regard  to  scarlet  fever.  When  we  consider  the  wide 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  the  diffusion  of  its  cause  in  the 
centres  of  population  and  certain  districts  and  houses,  and  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  individuals  and  families  constantly  exposed  to  the 
inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  containing  the  tubercle  bacilli  escape  the 
disease,,  the  common  existence  of  a  natural  immunity  which  is  frequently 
transmitted  by  inheritance  becomes  evident.  The  predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis is  far  less  general  than  that  to  scarlatina  and  measles.  The  occur- 
rence of  personal  peculiarities  and  morbid  tendencies  in  an  individual 
which  were  not  manifested  in  his  parents  but  existed  in  their  ancestors  is 
known  as  atavism.  In  rare  instances,  and  especially  in  cases  of  nervous 
disease  and  insanity,  this  condition  is  important  in  the  anamnesis.  Curi- 
ous facts  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  life  are  occasionally  observed. 
There  are  families  in  which  in  successive  generations  few  members  survive 
the  early  middle  period  of  life.  In  such  instances  death  is  very  often 
due  to  an  acute  disease  not  always  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
members  of  certain  families  reach  an  advanced  age,  the  exceptions  being 
where  death  is  due  to  accident  or  violence. 

Medical  History. — The  personal  history  is  essential  to  a  diagnosis 
in  the  broad  sense.  A  knowledge  of  the  significant  facts  in  the  past  life 
of  the  patient  may  clear  up  a  doubtful  case.  The  present  disease  may  l)e 
a  late  sequel  of  some  previous  illness,  as  bronchitis  or  emphysema  after 
whooping-cough,  or  an  obscure  manifestation  of  one  of  the  exanthemata 
which  the  patient  escaped  in  childhood,  as  scarlatina  in  the  adult  with 
fever  of  moderate  intensity  and  an  irregular  patchy  eruption,  or  it  may 
be  the  expression  of  a  peculiar  constitutional  susceptibility,  as  tonsillitis, 
rheumatic  fever,  or  chorea,  from  which  the  patient  has  suflfered  on  previous 
occasions.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  especially  the  exanthemata,  result  in 
an  acquired  immunity  which  usually  lasts  throughout  life,  hence  second 
attacks  are  exceedingly  infrequent,  while  the  immunity  conferred  by  other 
infections,  for  example  rheumatic  fever,  erysipelas,  croupous  pneumonia, 
and  diphtheria,  is  incomplete  and  of  limited  duration,  so  that  many  individ- 
uals suffer  from  repeated  attacks  of  these  diseases.  In  acute  febrile  attacks 
and  in  the  presence  of  epidemics  careful  inquiry  as  to  exposure  to  the 
contagion  must  be  made.  The  period  of  incubation  and  the  occurrence  of 
prodromal  symptoms  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  women 
abnormal  menstruation,  the  accidents  and  diseases  of  pregnancy,  the  occur- 
rence of  miscarriages,  too  frequent  child-bearing  and  prolonged  lactation 
may  be  the  cause  of  serious  impairment  of  health  or  of  actual  disease. 
These  matters  must  be  carefully  inquired  into.  In  exceptional  cases, 
especially  in  aggravated  and  intractable  functional  nervous  diseases,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  sexual  life  of  the  patient. 
The  investigation  must  be  conducted  with  great  delicacy  and  discretion. 
The  part  played  by  vicious  practices  and  excesses  in  the  production  of  such 
diseases  must  be  ascertained.  It  is  necessary  also  to  learn  whether  or  not 
the  patient  has  suffered  from  venereal  infection,  the  date  of  its  occurrence, 
the  nature,  character,  and  duration  of  the  primary  symptoms,  the  presence 
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or  absence  of  secondary  lesions,  and  the  treatment.  Gonorrhcca  is  not 
always  merely  a  local  affection.  The  frequency  with  which  it  is  followed 
by  stricture  is  well  known,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  condition  maj 
first  show  themselves  after  the  lapse  of  years.  Local  abscess  formation, 
acute  and  chronic  cystitis  and  pyehtis  also  occur.  The  immediate 
recognition  of  the  specific  nature  of  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia,  whether  in 
the  new-bom  or  in  the  adult,  is  a  matter  of  overwhelming  importance.  The 
diagnosis  of  many  a  case  of  disabling  and  stubborn  arthritis  is  made 
clear  by  a  knowledge  of  gonorrhocal  infection.  Nor  is  the  fact  to  be 
overlooketl  that  endocarditis,  both  in  its  benign  and  malignant  forms,  may 
be  a  secondary  proces.s.  In  women  the  history  of  primary  gonorrhoea  is 
very  often  oljscure.  Tubal  disease  and  other  pelvic  inflammations,  only 
to  be  relieved  by  the  knife  of  the  g\'na'co legist,  are  common  results  of  the 
extension  of  the  infection.  A  dissolute  life  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  There  is  also  gonor- 
rhcDa  insontium;  a  virtuous  wife  may  suffer.  The  protean  manifestations 
of  syphilis  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  and 
sequence  of  the  early  cutaneous  lesions,  their  later  polymorphism  and 
irregular  distribution,  the  buccal  and  anal  mucous  patches,  the  ade- 
nopathy, the  obscurity  of  the  visceral  and  nervous  phenomena,  their 
irregularity  and  chronicity,  are  all  to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis  of  an 
obscure  case.  The  presence  of  the  specific  organism — spirochsDta  pallida — 
ia  conclusive.  Where  syphilis  is  suspected  in  a  family,  we  must  inform 
ourselves  as  to  whether  or  not  a  mother  hsis  aborted,  especially  in  her 
early  pregnancies,  or  has  had  later  a  series  of  abortions  or  still-born  children, 
and  as  to  snuffles  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  on  the  buttocks, 
in  her  new-born  children,  and  corneal  opacities,  interstitial  keratitis,  Hut- 
chinson's teeth,  and  arrested  development  or  nervous  diseases  in  those  who 
have  survived.  Nor  must  the  physician  overlook  the  fact  that  many 
innocent  persons  contract  syphilis.  Not  only  the  blameless  wife  but  al^ 
the  unsuspecting  girl,  from  the  kiss  of  her  betrothed,  may  become  the 
victim  to  this  disease,  while  the  methods  of  accidental  inoculation  are 
innumerable.  Familiar  examples  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  chancre  upon  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon  or  accoucheur,  or  upon  the  lip  or  tongue  of  the 
incautious  borrower  of  a  pipe  from  an  infected  friend.  When  matters 
of  this  kind  concern  members  of  a  family,  the  physician  cannot  be  too 
guarded  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  his  questions  are  framed  or  in 
his  statements  to  a  husband  or  wife.  Suggestive  questioning  or  injudicious 
statements  may  seriously  aggravate  existing  troubles.  If  definite  communi- 
cations become  necessary,  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  will  enable 
him  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  personally  to  assume  the  whole  responsi- 
bility or  to  invite  a  colleague  of  high  reputation  to  share  it  with  him. 

The  history  of  a  surgical  operation  and  the  conditions  which  led  up 
to  it,  as  well  as  its  results,  are  important.  The  patient's  present  condition 
may  be  due  to  a  recurrence  of  the  original  trouble,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
abdominal  operation,  to  the  development  of  adhesions  or  constricting  bands. 

Personal  Habits. — The  habits  must  be  closely  studied.  Important 
information  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  may  often  be  obtained  by  direct- 
ing the  patient  while  continuing  his  ordinary  method  of  living  to  keep  • 
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record  of  the  hours  at  which  his  meals  are  taken,  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  food  and  drink,  the  action  of  his  bowels,  the  hours  and  character  of 
sleep,  and  his  various  occupations  and  amusements,  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  a  subsequent  consultation.  The  causal  relation  of  improper 
clothing  to  bronchopulmonary  affections,  of  badly  regulated  work  and 
sleep  to  neurasthenic  conditions,  of  injudicious  or  irregular  eating  to  gastro- 
intestinal troubles,  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  to  nervous  diseases  and  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  of  excess  in  tobacco  to  irritable  heart  and  amblyopia,  will 
guide  us  in  the  inquiry.  Late  hours  and  dissipation,  in  fact  all  matters 
which  enter  into  consideration  from  the  stand-point  of  the  moral  hazard 
of  the  insurance  companies,  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  diagnosis. 

Present  Illness. — The  history  of  the  present  illness  must  be  system- 
atically investigated  and  its  symptoms  recorded  in  chronological  order 
from  the  onset  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  coming  under  observation. 
It  is  important  to  learn  if  possible  the  effect  of  treatment.  The  disap- 
pearance of  a  rash  after  mercurials  or  the  subsidence  of  headache  after 
continued  large  doses  of  the  iodides  constitutes  presumptive  evidence  in 
favor  of  syphilis.  The  failure  of  quinine  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  chills 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  improbable,  or  of  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  suitable  preparations  of  iron  in  full  doses  to  correct  the  pallor, 
breathlessness  upon  exertion,  and  headache  of  a  highly  anaemic  young 
woman  militates  against  the  diagnosis  of  chlorosis.  Much  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  statements  of  patients  both  as  regards  the  symptoms  of 
the  illness  and  their  reports  of  previous  treatment  and  the  opinions  of 
physicians  whom  they  may  have  consulted.  In  many  cases  the  unravelling 
of  a  diffuse  and  inconsequent  story  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  exer- 
cise of  skill  and  patience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  communicated 
by  intelligent  persons  is  often  curiously  succinct  and  clear.  Frequently 
by  reason  of  the  patient's  mental  condition  no  account  of  the  illness  can 
be  obtained.  In  some  cases  it  often  happens  that  very  little  information 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  bystanders.  In  hospital  practice  the  admission 
of  ambulance  cases  gravely  ill,  of  whose  previous  condition  nothing 
whatever  can  be  learned,  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 

Duration. — Of  first  importance  is  a  knowledge  of  the  duration  of 
the  illness,  since  it  enables  us  at  once  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
disease  should  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  general  groups 
of  acute  or  chronic  maladies.  The  fact  is,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  acute  symptoms  may  be  the  manifestation  of  an  unsuspected  chronic 
affection,  as  sudden  loss  of  vision  or  convulsions  in  nephritis,  angina  pectoris 
in  disease  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  or  perforation  phenomena  and  peritonitis 
in  peptic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The  mode  of  onset  next 
demands  our  attention.  In  chronic  cases  we  seek  information  as  to  whether 
the  present  illness  developed  insidiously  or  abruptly  upon  a  condition  of 
previous  good  health,  or  followed  an  acute  illness,  and  whether  its  course 
has  been  gradual  and  progressive  or  interrupted  by  periods  of  improve- 
ment; in  acute  cases  whether  the  attack  developed  insidiously,  as  in  the 
case  of  enteric  fever,  or  abruptly,  as  in  influenza  or  typical  croupous  pneu- 
monia, and  whether  or  not  prodromes  occurred.  It  is  next  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  prominent  synjpte/HS .of  the. disease,  .the.  region  or  organ 
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to  which  they  have  been  referred,  whether  they  have  been  continuous, 
intermittent,  or  paroxysmal,  and  any  changes  in  the  patient's  appearance 
or  condition,  of  which  he  may  or  may  not  be  aware,  that  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  friends.  Finally,  important  information  is  often  reached 
by  due  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  patient  or  others  relating  to  the 
cause  of  his  illness. 

Status  Prieaens. — The  investigation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  ■ 
patient  must  also  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner. 
The  subjective  sensations  are  carefully  considered.  No  complaint  of  the 
patient,  however  trifling,  is  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  objective 
symptoms  must  be  studied  with  equal  care.  Every  fact  is  to  receive  proper 
consideration.  Due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 
Abruptness  and  all  appearance  of  haste  or  harshness  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  interview  must  not  seem  too  business-like.  The  clothing,  whether 
in  the  consulting  room  or  at  the  bedside,  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate 
the  examination.  No  physical  exploration  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
organs  can  be  made  without  proper  access  to  the  regions  to  be  studied; 
mistakes  from  a  disregard  of  this  rule  are  of  daily  occurrence.  In  diseases 
of  the  heart,  limgs,  or  great  vessels  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  uncovered 
chest;  palpation  must  also  be  performed  upon  the  bare  surface;  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  upon  the  bare  skin  or  more  conveniently  in  most 
cases  through  a  towel  or  the  single  layer  of  a  smooth  under-vest.  In  order 
that  the  Influence  of  gravity  upon  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  learned 
or  to  study  the  station  and  gait,  the  patient  must  rise  from  bed.  If  there 
are  symptoms  referable  to  the  spine,  the  clothing  must  be  removed  and 
the  patient  examined  in  the  erect,  sitting,  or  recumbent  posture,  in  the  last 
Instance  not  in  bed  but  upon  the  firm,  smooth  surface  of  a  suitable  table; 
the  effect  of  various  movements  is  studied  and  the  condition  of  the  muscles 
and  joints.  Accurate  measurements  of  parts,  preferably  in  centimetres, 
are  essential  where  there  is  a  departure  from  normal  standards  or  asym- 
metry. We  measure  and  note  the  circumference  of  the  head  in  hydro- 
cephalus, the  chest  on  quiet  breathing,  on  full  held  inspiration  and  on 
forced  expiration,  its  lateral  circumferences  for  comparison,  its  contour 
by  means  of  the  cyrtometer,  and  we  may  measure  diameters  of  the  head 
and  chest  by  means  of  calipers.  It  frequently,  especially  in  the  ease  of 
ascites  and  tumors,  is  desirable  to  take  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen 
The  muscles  in  relaxation  and  contraction  are  studied  by  the  hand  and 
one  side  is  compared  with  the  other.  Where  necessary  the  circumference 
of  the  hmbs  is  measured  at  the  same  point  upon  the  two  sides.  Where 
symptoms  relating  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  dominate  the  clinical  picture, 
the  examination  must  be  made  with  especial  attention  to  the  details  bear- 
ing upon  the  localization  of  the  lesions.  Specimens  of  the  urine  must  be 
obtained  for  examination  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  all  cases.  The  diagnosis 
of  obscure  conditions,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  referred  to  the  nervous 
system,  digestive  organs,  or  general  condition  of  the  patient,  frequently 
depends  upon  the  result.  The  discovery  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys 
or  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  as  the  outcome  of  investigations  made 
upon  application  for  hfe  Insurance  Is  a  matter  of  very  common  occurrence 
in  middle-aged  .meji  .who  regard  themselv^  "as  in  excellent  health. 
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In  general  the  examination  should  be  methodically  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  scheme,  prominence  being  given  in  the  record  of 
the  case  to  the  symptom-complex  which  bears  directly  upon  the  diagnosis. 

Abbreviations. — Time  and  space  may  be  saved  in  case-taking  by  the 
use  of  abbreviations.     Thus: 

f  &  ml  &  w — father  and  mother  living  and  well. 

bS;  2d  in  infancy;  1  /  &  w — three  brothers;  two  dead  in  infancy; 

one  living  and  well. 
«  2;  Idatl  sc  fever;  1  at  10  acute  nephritis, 
w  &  s  till  IS  then  ent  fever;  I  crural  phlebitis;   elas  stk  stiU — well 

and  strong  till  18,  then  enteric  fever;  followed  by  left  crural 

phlebitis;  still  wears  elastic  stocking. 
Epigast  pain  p  c;  occas  v;  blood  12  nws  &  1  mo  ago — Epigastric 

pain   after   food;     occasional    vomiting;     haematamesis   one 

year  and  again  one  month  ago. 
D  r  u  a;  def  expn;   br-vesic  resp;   crep  rides — Dulness  right  side 

upper     lobe,     anteriorly;      deficient     expansion;      broncho- 
vesicular  respiration;    crepitant  rdles. 
Tend  r  I  g;  circ  D;  Sd  d  of  attack;  n  &  v;   T,  10  P — Tenderness 

in  right  lower  quadrant;    circumscribed  dulness;    thin!  day 

of  attack;    nausea  and  vomiting. 

Many  similar  abbreviations,  at  once  familiar  to  the  writer  and  intel- 
ligible to  any  trained  clinician,  will  suggest  themselves. 

Murmurs  may  be  shown  on  the  clinical  diagrams  (Figs.  27  and  28) 
by  stippling  or  washes,  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  being  most 
deeply  colored  and  the  direction  of  propagation  shown  by  an  arrow: 


.•.v.f.-.j35*:Rv.-.v  [ 


or  more  simply  by  a  many-pointed  star  to  indicate  the  point  of  maximum 
intensity  and  an  arrow  the  direction;  thus 


These  signs  should  be  drawn  in  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 
ground  plan,  red  if  the  latter  is  black,  or  vice  versa. 

Dulness  may  be  indicated  by  cross  hatching;  its  degree  by  closeness 
of  the  mesh;  thus 


Helaiive  dulness.  Marked  dulneas 

Flatness  by  solid  color;  thus 
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R&Ies  by  dots,  their  size  and  abundance  corresponding  to  the  phys- 
ical signs;  thus 


Cavities  by  irregularly  outlined  spaces;  thus 

<iO(7 


Friction    sounds    by    zigzags,   the   extent   and   coarseness  of  which 
indicate  the  distribution  and  intensity  of  the  rub;   thus 
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PART   II. 

OF  THE  METHODS  AND  THEIR  IMMEDIATE  RESULTS. 


I. 
MEDICAL  THERMOMETRY. 

The  art  of  taking  and  recording  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  called 
medical  thermometry.  The  instruments  used  are  known  as  clinical 
thermometers.  They  are  marked  off  in  degrees  upon  the  glass,  and  each 
degree  is  subdivided  into  fifths,  so  that  the  readings  may  conveniently 
be  recorded  in  fractions  of  the  decimal  system.  The  thermometers  com- 
monly used  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  marked  in  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  those  used  in  Europe  are  graduated  according  to  the 
Centigrade  scale.  The  scale  of  Riaumur  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use,  but  is 
still  employed  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  the 
distance  through  which  the  mercury  rises  from  zero  to  the  boiling-point  of 
water  is  divided  into  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  of  which  the  thirty- 
second  marks  the  melting-point  of  ice.  Between  the  melting-point  of  ice 
and  the  boiling-point  of  water  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees 
(32^4-180*' =  212^  F.).  The  melting-point  of  ice  is  taken  as  zero  in  the 
Centigrade  scale  and  in  that  of  Reaumur,  but  in  the  Centigrade  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  is  at  one  hundred  (100°  C),  while  in  Reaumur's  it  is  at 
eighty  (80°  R.).    The  relation  of  the  three  scales  to  each  other  is,  therefore, — 


F. 
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To  convert  recordings  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale  into  Centigrade  degrees, — 
Subtract  32,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9;  thus:  98.6  —  32  =  66.6 X5 

=  333.0  ^  9  =  37.    That  is,  98.6°  F.  =  37°  C. 

To  convert  CJentigrade  degrees  into  Fahrenheit  degrees, — 

Multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32;  thus  37X9  =  333^5  =  66.6  + 

32  =  98.6.     That  is,  37°  C.  =  98.6°  F. 

The  Centigrade  scale  is  more  convenient  than  that  of  Fahrenheit, 

and  many  physicians  in  this  country  prefer  to  use  it.    The  following  table 

of  approximate  equivalents  may  prove  of  use: 


96.0*  F.  -  35.5°  C. 

101.3°  F. -38.5°  C. 

106.7°  F. -41.5°  C. 

96.8°  F.-36.0°C. 

102.0°  F.  =  38.9°  C. 

107.0°  F. -41.6°  C. 

97.8°  F.  -  36.0°  C. 

102.2°  F.=39.0°C. 

107.6°  F.  -  42.0°  C. 

98.0°  F.  -  36.6°  C. 

103.0°  F.  =  39.4°  C. 

108.0°  F.  -  42.2°  C. 

98.6°  F.  - 37.0°  C. 

103.1°  F. -39.5°  C. 

108.5°  F.- 42.5°  C. 

99.0°  F.  -  37.2°  C. 

104.0°  F.  =40.0°  C. 

109.0°  F.  -  42.8°  C. 

99.5°  F.  -  37.5°  C. 

104.9°  F.  - 40.5°  G. 

109.4°  F.  -  43.0°  C. 

100.0°  F.  -  37.8°  C. 

105.0°  F. -40.5°  C. 

110.0°  F.  -  43.3°  C. 

100.4°  F. -.  38.0°  C. 

105.8°F.-41.0°C. 

111.2°  F. -44.0°  C. 

101.0°  F.  -  38.3°  C. 

106.0°  F. -41. rc. 
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Seasoning. — As  thermometers  are  liable  after  a  time  to  give  readings 
tliHt  are  slightly  too  high,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
glass  of  which  they  are  formed,  it  is  necessary  at  long  intervals  carefully  to 
compare  them  with  a  standard  instrument.  This  is  done  as  a  matter  of 
business  at  the  public  observatories,  to  which  any  instrument-maker  will 
tiend  them.  Thia  contraction  of  the  glass  is  called  "seasoning,"  and  goes 
on  very  slowly.  After  two  or  three  years  it  practically  comes  to  an  end, 
Hnd  the  thermometer  is  then  seasoned. 

Description  of  Thermometers. — Clinical  thermometers  as  at  present 
made  arc  of  the  kind  known  as  maximum,  or  self-registering;  that  is.  a 
small  portion  of  the  mercury  is  separated  from  the  main  bulk  of  it.  or 
separates  itself  from  it  as  it  contracts,  by  reason  of  a  device  in  the  twist  of 
the  tube,  in  such  a  way  that  it  remains  in  position  in  the  tube  when  the 
temperature  falls,  until  shaken  down,  and  thus  indicates  the  highest  tem- 
perature reached  during  the  observation.  The  separated  portion  of  the 
mercury  is  known  as  the  "index."  The  reading  is  taken  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  index,  which  is  then  shaken  down  bv  a  quick  motion  of  the  wrist, 
such  as  is  made  in  cracking  a  whip,  the  thermometer  being  held  by  its 
upper  end.  Before  taking  the  temperature  the  index  should  be  below 
95°.  The  best  clinical  thermometers  are  now  made  with  a  curved  surface, 
which,  acting  as  a  lens,  magnifies  the  width  of  the  mercury;  and  with  a 
flattened  back,  which  lessens  the  danger  of  breakage  from  rolling. 

Teclinic.  —  The  object  being  to  measure  the  internal  temperature, 
the  thermometer  must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  tissues  of 
the  body  completely  surround  its  bulb.  The  positions  available  are  the 
armpit,  or  axilla,  the  mouth,  the  vagina,  and  the  rectum.  The  fold  of 
the  groin,  when  the  thigh  is  bent  up  or  flexed  over  the  abdomen,  is  in 
infants  also  occasionally  used;  but  this  locality  is  less  satisfactory  than 
any  of  the  others. 

The  axilla  is  usually  selected.  If  very  moist,  it  should  be  dried  with 
a  towel  before  the  instrument  is  introduced;  or,  if  dry  and  harsh,  it  must 
be  bathed  with  warm  water  and  then  dried.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  two  armpits  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  bulb 
of  the  instrument  must  be  placed  deeply  in  the  hollow  and  the  arm  brought 
well  across  the  chest.  Cure  must  be  taken  that  no  fold  of  clothing  inter- 
fere with  the  contact  of  the  instruinent  with  the  skin.  Some  thermometers 
arc  more  sensitive  than  others;  that  is,  they  act  more  quickly.  The  mer- 
cury rises  rapidly  at  first,  then  more  slowly.  Thick  thermometers  require 
flve  minutes  to  record  the  maximum  temperature,  but  the  best  instruments 
now  made  reach  the  highest  point  in  about  two  minutes.  In  the  rectum  or 
va^na  less  time  is  required. 

When  the  temperature  is  taken  in  the  mouth  the  bulb  must  be  placed 
under  the  tongue  and  thp  lips  closed  about  the  stem,  the  patient  breathing 
through  his  nose.  It  is|an  eiccellent  plan  to  dip  the  instrument  in  water 
and  wipe  it  with  a  clean!  napfein  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  both  before 
i.nd  after  using  it  in  the' mouth.  It  is  not  safe  to  take  the  temperature  in 
the  mouth  either  in  youftg  chiWren  or  in  conditions  of  delirium.  When  the 
patient  is  in  an  ins^nsiblie  8tat«,  or  when  doubts  arise  as  to  the  correctness 
of  an  axillary  observatioti,  the  rectum  or  the  vagina  may  be  used  for  apply- 
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ing  the  thermometer,  and  with  self-registering  instruments  this  plan 
involves  no  exposure  of  the  person.  In  European  countries  the  common 
custom  is  to  take  the  temperature  in  the  rectum.  In  restless  children 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  instruments  being  broken,  and  in  all 
cases  to  prevent  a  short  thermometer  from  slipping  entirely  into  the  bowel, 
from  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  extract  it.  The  temperature  may  be 
rapidly  taken  in  unmanageable  children  by  means  of  an  old-fashioned 
thermometer  which  is  not  self-registering,  by  cautiously  warming  it  until 
the  mercury  reaches  a  very  high  point,  say  108°,  and  then  quickly  placing 
it  in  the  armpit.  The  mercury  falls  rapidly  to  the  temperature  of  the 
patient's  body  and  then  stops. 

Frequency.  —  It  is  desirable  to  take  the  temperature  at  least  twice 
daily,  the  best  times  being  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning  and 
about  eight  in  the  evening.  The  observations  must  be  repeated  at  the  same 
hours  each  day.  In  cases  characterized  by  great  or  sudden  variations  of 
temperature,  by  very  high  temperature,  or  when  the  influence  of  treat- 
ment upon  the  fever  is  being  closel}^  watched,  observations  must  be  made 
at  shorter  intervals  of  time,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  take  the 
temperature  as  often  as  every  hour. 

Abnormal  Temperatures. 

The  temperature  in  disease  may  range  below  or  above  the  normal. 
Sudden  falls  of  temperature  in  fever  are  very  significant;  just  as  are 
abrupt  rises  from  the  temperature  of  health.  The  following  terms  are 
used  to  indicate  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  in  abnormal 
ranges  of  temperature: 

Below  the  Normal.  F.  C. 

a.  Temperature  of  collapse Below      96.5®  35.8° 

6.  Subnormal  temperature 96.5°—  98°  35.8°— 36.7° 

c.  Normal  temperature 98°   —  99.5°  36.7°— 37.5° 

Above  the  Normal. 

d.  Subfebrile  temperature 99.5°— 100.5°  37.5°— 38  1° 

«.  Moderate  febrile  temperature )  100.5°— 102°     a.m.    38.1°— 38.9° 

(Mild  pyrexia) \  102.2°— 10:5°     p.m.  39°    —39.5° 

/.  High  febnl'e  temperature )  102°    —104°    a.m.  38.9°— 40° 

(Severe  pyrexia) \  104°   —105.8°  p.m.  40°    —41° 

o.  Intense  febrile  temperature I  mi;  oo     i  ino  ^lo    ao  qo 

(Hyperpyrexia) j  iu&.»  — liir  41     —4^.^ 

The  range  of  deviation  from  the  normal  within  the  limits  of  which 
life  can  be  maintained  for  brief  periods  is  comprised  between  92°  F. 
and  110''  F.  A  temperature  of  95"*  F.  on  the  one  hand  or  of  106*"  F. 
on  the  other,  already  indicates  great  danger,  especially  if  it  be  prolonged, 
and  beyond  these  limits  in  both  directions  the  danger  to  life  speedily 
becomes  extreme. 

(a)  Temperature  of  Collapse  or  Shock.  —  A  considerable  and  rapid 
fall  of  temperature  attends  the  collapse  which  sometimes  occurs  during  or 
towards  the  close  of  some  of  the  essential  fevers.  In  enteric  fever  this 
condition  may  be  produced  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  sudden  peritonitis  due 
to  perforation,  or  in  consequence  of  sudden  failure  of  the  heart.    The  last 
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of  these  accidents  is  liable  to  occur  in  any  very  grave  case  of  fever, 
and  occasionally  follows  the  critical  fall  of  temperature  which  occurs  in 
pneumonia,  relapsing  fever,  and  more  rarely  in  other  febrile  diseases. 

Very  low  axillary  temperatures  are  met  with  in  the  stage  of  collapse 
in  the  algid  or  cold  stage  of  cholera,  the  internal  temperature  as  indicated 
by  the  vagina  or  rectum  remaining  high.  Great  depression  of  the  general 
temperature  occurs  in  the  collapse  produced  by  various  poisons,  and  espe- 
cially by  large  quantities  of  alcohol.  The  temperature  is  apt  to  fall 
considerably  below  the  normal  in  ordinary  deep  alcoholic  intoxieadon, 
especially  if  the  patients  have  lieen  exposed  to  cold  and  wet. 

(b)  Subnormal  Temperature.  —  This  condition  attends  considerable 
losses  of  blood;  starvation  from  any  cause;  the  wasting  of  certain  of  the 
chronic  diseases,  such  as  cancer  of  various  organs;  some  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  and  the  later  stages  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  heart,  especially  when  accompanied  by  dropsy. 

The  temperature  is  very  apt  to  reach  subnormal  ranges  in  the 
morning  for  a  few  days  at  the  termination  of  febrile  disorders. 

(c)  Normal  Temperature. — If  in  the  course  of  a  continued  fever,  as 
enteric,  the  temperature,  which  has  been  elevated  Iwo  or  three  degrees  or 
more,  suddenly  falls  to  normal  or  near  it,  though  not  below,  this  in  itself 
is  significant  of  something  wrong,  and  may  even  acquire  the  importance 
of  the  "temperature  of  collapse,"  as  indicating  internal  hemorrhage, 
perforation,  or  failure  of  the  heart. 

(d)  Subfebrile  Temperature. — Slight  elevations  of  temperature  often 
accompany  trifling  and  transient  disturbances  of  the  general  health, 
especially  in  children.  They  are  also  observed  at  the  beginning  of 
gradually  developing  fevers,  as  enteric,  and  at  the  close  of  slowly  subsid- 
ing febrile  conditions,  in  obscure  chronic  cases  they  are  of  importance 
as  indicating  the  existence  of  actual  disease  which  may  not  manifest  its 
ordinary  symptoms. 

(e)  Moderate  Febrile  Temperature. — When  the  morning  temperature 
reaches  101''-102°  F.  and  the  evening  shows  a  further  increase  of  one  or 
two  degrees,  we  have  to  do  with  actual  fever.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  these  limits,  there  is  no  serious  danger  from 
the  fever  process  itself. 

(f)  High  Febrile  Temperature. — When  the  temperature  in  the  morning 
is  above  102''-104°F.  and  in  the  evening  reaches  or  ranges  higher  than 
104.5°,  the  case  becomes  serious  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever  alone, 
and  active  treatment  becomes  imperative.  High  fever  is  unattended  by 
immediate  danger  to  life  if  it  be  transient,  but  when  prolonged  it  is  ominous. 
A  temperature  of  105°  or  even  107°  in  the  hot  stage  of  an  ague,  when  the 
whole  attack  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the  same 
temperature  occurring,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  (he  course  of  one  of  the 
continued  fevers,  when  the  patient's  powers  of  resistance  are  called  upon 
to  withstand  some  degree  of  fever  for  several  days  or  weeks. 

(g)  Hyperpyrexia,  or  Intense  Febrile  Temperature. — The  temper- 
ature reaches  105.8°  and  continues  to  rise,  or  at  all  events  does  not  fall. 
The  condition  is  one  of  extreme  and  imminent  danger  to  life.  The  resources 
of  the  art  of  medicine  are  put  to  their  severest  test.     Hyperpyrexia  often 
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supervenes  with  great  suddenness.  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  The  most 
prompt  and  radical  measures  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body  too 
often  fail  to  avert  the  fatal  result.  This  condition  has  been  encountered 
after  injuries  to  the  brain  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord;  in  lock- 
jaw; in  sunstroke,  and  very  often  in  the  infectious  diseases,  especially 
scarlet  fever  and  pneumonia.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  rheumatic  fever, 
especially  after  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  has  begun  to  subside,  or 
even  when  the  patient  is  apparently  almost  well.  Hyperpyrexia  is  often 
one  of  the  indications  of  approaching  death.  Hence,  in  certain  cases  the 
futility  of  treatment.  In  such  cases  a  temperature  of  110°  to  112°  is  some- 
times seen.  The  temperature  sometimes  continues  to  rise  slowly  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  death. 

The  thermometer  may  be  made  to  indicate  a  temperature  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  patient's  body,  by  friction,  or  by  being  slipped  against  a 
poultice  or  hot-water  bag,  or  into  a  cup  of  tea,  when  the  attention  of 
the  nurse  is  given  to  other  duties.  These  tricks  are  sometimes  played  by 
hysterical  girls.  They  are  readily  detected  by  repeated  observations  under 
the  eye  of  the  attendant.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the 
medical  journals  in  which  excessively  high  temperatures — 120°,  150°, 
even  170°  F. — have  been  noted  and  apparently  verified  by  repeated  and 
most  careful  observations.  Many  of  the  patients  have  subsequently  been 
found  to  be  very  clever  pretenders  and  tricksters,  but  the  method  by 
which  the  high  temperatures  have  been  recorded  has  not  been  explained. 
In  such  cases  the  temperature  should  be  taken  in  several  different  regions, 
axilla,  mouth,  rectum,  etc.,  at  the  same  time,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
urine  when  voided. 

Transitory  Variations. — The  temperature  of  a  fever  patient  may  be 
somewhat  affected  by  excitement,  fatigue,  or  exposure.  Hence  hospital 
patients  often  show  for  a  few  hours  after  admission  a  temperature  higher 
than  subsequently,  or,  if  they  have  been  exposed  to  cold,  lower  than  really 
corresponds  to  their  condition. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  state  of  convalescence  from  the  acute  fevers 
that  the  temperature,  though  normal,  is  disturbed  by  trifling  causes,  and 
may  be  made  to  rise  two  or  three  degrees  by  the  first  visit  of  a  friend,  the 
first  solid  food,  or  even  by  sitting  up.  Such  rises  are  usually  very  brief, 
the  temperature  quickly  falling  again  to  normal.  They  occasion  uneasiness 
lest  they  be  the  beginning  of  a  relapse.  On  the  other  hand  it  occasionally 
happens  that,  though  all  the  other  symptoms  have  disappeared  and  the 
patient  is  almost  well,  the  temperature  remains  subfebrile,  and  the  patient 
b  for  that  reason  alone  kept  in  bed.  In  such  cases  all  traces  of  fever  vanish 
upon  cautiously  allowing  the  patient  to  sit  up  an  hour  or  so  each  day. 

Surface  Thermometry. 

This  method  is  of  inferior  value  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The 
bulb  consists  of  a  fine  coil  at  right  angles  to  the  tube  and  forming  an 
expanded  base  for  it.  Observations  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
in  corresponding  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  general 
temperature  must  be  noted. 
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Normal  nirlmoe  Umpenlure  (Kunkel).    Tcmpcntun  of  nwm  68°  F.— 20°  C. 

F.  C, 

Forehead 93.38-93.92°  34.1-34.4" 

Cheek  under  the  lygoma 93.92"  34.4" 

Tip  of  ear 83.84"  28.8° 

Back  of  hand 90.5  -91.76°  32.5-33.2° 

Hollow  of  the  hand  (cloBed) 94.64-95.18°  34.8-35.1° 

HoUow  of  the  hand  (open) 93.92-94.64°  34.4-34.8° 

Forearm 92.66°  33.7* 

Forearm  (higher) 93.74'  34.3° 

Sternum 93.92°  34.4° 

Pecloralee 94.46''  34.7° 

Right  iMac  fossa 93.92°  34.4° 

Lrft  iliac  fossa 94.28=  34.6° 

Os  sacrum 93.66''  34.2° 

Eleventh  rib  (back) 94.1°  34.6° 

Tuberosity  of  ischium 89.6°  32.0° 

Upper  part  of  thigh 93.56°  34.2° 

Calf 92.48°  33.6° 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  slightly  higher  over  an  artery  than  at 
some  distance  from  it.  over  muscle  than  over  sinew,  over  an  organ  in  activity 
than  when  at  rest,  in  the  frontal  than  in  the  parietal  region  of  the  head, 
and  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  than  on  the  right. 

Local  elevation  above  the  general  temperature  has  been  noted  on  the 
surface  of  the  head  in  cases  of  mania  and  meningitis.  Local  elevation  of 
the  temperature  has  also  been  observed  in  cerebral  tumor  and  abscesB. 
A  local  rise  of  temperature  also  occurs  over  the  painful  points  in  some 
cases  of  neuralgia  and  in  areas  of  superficial  inflammation.  The  surface 
temperature  is  increased  in  the  region  corresi>onding  to  the  exudate  in 
croupous  pneumonia.  Irregularly  distributed  areas  of  elevated  surface 
temperature  sometimes  occur  in  hysterical  persona. 

Subnormal  temperature  may  be  observed  in  a  limb  from  which  the 
blood  supply  is  cut  off  by  the  tourniquet  or  obstruction  of  the  main  artery, 
in  an  cedematous  or  cyanosed  part,  and  in  gangrenous  areas.  Weir  Mitchell 
called  attention  to  the  effect  of  posture  upon  local  temperature.  He  found 
the  surface  of  the  dorsum  and  sole  of  the  foot  0.4°  C.  to  1°  C.  cooler  in  the 
erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

Charts. — The  temperature  must  be  recorded  at  once.  At  the  same 
time  a  record  of  the  pulse-beats  and  movements  of  respiration  per  minute 
is  to  be  made.  They  are  to  be  carefully  counted  while  the  thermometer 
is  in  position. 

Ruled  sheets,  called  "temperature  charts,"  or  "clinical  charts," 
are  sold  in  the  shops  for  this  pur|)ose.  The  form  here  shown  will  be  found 
very  convenient.  It  may  be  so  kept  with  little  trouble  as  to  preserve  in  a 
compact  form  all  the  important  facts  of  an  acute  case,  and  is  equally  useful 
in  hospital  and  in  private  practice.  The  ruled  space  is  arranged  for  twenty- 
one  days  by  vertical  lines,  the  weeks  being  divided  by  heavy  lines.  The 
spate  for  each  day  is  again  subdivided  for  the  morning  and  evening  record, 
as  indicated  by  the  M  and  E,  At  the  left  margin  the  purposes  of  the  spaces 
formed  by  the  transverse  rulings  are  indicated.  At  the  top  the  nuinber 
of  movements  of  the  bowels;  immediately  below  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed,  which  may  be  recorded  in  fluidounces  or  cubic  centimetres;  then 
the  scale  of  Fakrenheil.  with  the  equivalent  CerUigrade  opposite  on  the  right 
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margin.  The  coarse  horizontal  line  at  98.4°  F,  indicates  approximately 
the  normal.  At  the  bottom  are,  first,  spaces  for  each  day  of  the  disease, 
then  ^milar  spaces  divided  by  a  diagonal  line  for  morning  (upper,  left 
triangle)  and  for  the  evening  (lower,  right)  pulse-rate;  below  these  again 
corresponding  spaces  for  the  respiration-rate,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chart  spaces  for  the  date  or  day  of  the  month. 

Important  clinical  tacts,  as  "hemorrhage,"  "convulsions,"  "sup- 
pression of  urine,"  etc.,  may  \ie  noted  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
between  the  vertical  lines  on  the  right  or  upper  side  of  the  chart  in  the 
position  indicated  by  the  arrows,  under  the  words  "clinical  memoranda." 


While  changes  in  treatment,  and  in  particular  such  temporary  changes  as 
are  made  necessary  by  accidents,  like  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  or  sup- 
pression of  urine,  may  be  noted  at  the  left  or  lower  side  under  the  words 
"details  of  treatment,"  as  shown  by.the  arrows. 

The  previous  history  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  first  seen 
may  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  chart. 

The  spaces  corresponding  to  a  degree  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale  are  divided 
into  fifths.  The  temperature,  as  observed,  is  designated  by  a  dot  in  the 
appropriate  position.  These  dots  joined  by  ruled  lines  form  a  zigzag  line, 
called  the  temperature  curve.  It  is  usual  to  form  the  general  curve  of  the 
rase  by  means  of  the  regular  morning  and  evening  temperatures,  and  to 
indicate  the  result  of  observations  made  at  other  hours  by  dots  in  the 
appropriate  positions,  with  figures  and  letters  showing  the  hour  at  which 
they  were  made;  thus,  12  noon,  3  p.m.,  or  6  a.m. 
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It  is  customary  to  join  the  general  curve  or  range  by  lines  drawn  with 
black  ink;  the  hourly  or  three-hour  observations  by  lines  drawn  with 
red  ink.  If  the  fever  be  prolonged  beyond  three  weeks  two  or  more  charts 
may  be  pasted  together.  These  charts  thus  kept  are  not  only  of  value  for 
preservation:  they  are  also  of  immediate  use  as  showing  at  a  glance  and 
with  precision  the  facts  of  the  case  at  every  period  from  its  coming  under 
observation,  the  course  it  is  running  by  a  comparison  of  the  symptoms 
day  by  day,  and  in  a  general  way  the  effects  of  treatment,  the  changes  of 
which  are  fully  presented.  Especially  are  they  valuable  in  fevers  in  ena- 
bling us  to  watch  the  course  of  the  temperature,  which  is  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  and  conforms  in  most  of  the  acute 
infections  to  a  type  not  only  in  its  daily  fluctuations  but  also  in  its  duration. 


II. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

General  Considerations. — Physical  diagnosis  is  the  method  of  discrim- 
inating diseases  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  special  senses,  namely  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  touch.  The  diagnostic  criteria  thus  obtained  are  known  as 
physical  signs.  They  depend  upon  the  physical  nature  and  structure  of 
the  organs  or  parts  examined  and  vary  with  the  changes  caused  by  disease. 
Hence  they  are  divided  into  two  groups — normal  or  healthy,  and  abnormal 
or  morbid  physical  signs.  As  they  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  anatomical 
condition  of  structures,  their  form,  contour,  density,  elasticity,  and  so  forth, 
and  similar  physical  conditions  may  be  present  in  diflferent  diseases,  and  as 
morbid  processes  may  arise  in  the  absence  of  perceptible  alterations  in 
parts,  it  is  evident  that  physical  signs  taken  singly  are  not  diagnostic  of 
particular  diseases.  They  reveal  the  anatomical  condition  but  not  the 
morbid  process  causing  that  condition,  and  attain  their  full  value  in  diag- 
nosis only  when  considered  in  relation  to  other  signs  and  symptoms  and 
the  clinical  history  of  the  case. 

Pathognomonic  signs  are  those  supposed  to  be  diagnostic  of  particular 
diseases.  In  view  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  the  use  of  the  term  pathog- 
nomonic in  this  sense  is  erroneous  in  theory  and  misleading  in  practice. 
A  physical  sign  is  the  manifestation  of  a  normal  or  morbid  physical  condi- 
tion, not  of  health  or  disease.  It  is  most  important  for  the  student  to  bear 
this  fact  clearly  in  mind.  Signs  at  one  time  regarded  as  pathognomonic, 
as  for  example  the  crepitant  rdle  in  pneumonia,  are  now  known  to  occur  in 
other  conditions,  as  cBdema  of  the  lungs  and  partial  atelectasis. 

Physical  diagnosis  is  constantly  employed  in  the  study  of  general  mala- 
dies and  in  local  diseases  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  is  of  special  service 
in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs. 

Methods. — The  methods  of  physical  diagnosis  are  ixspkction,  palpa- 
tion, MENSURATION,  PERCUSSION, — including  RESPIRATORY  PERCUSSION, 
PALPATORY  PERCUSSION,  and  AUSCULTATORY  PERCUSSION — and  AUSCULTA- 
TION. In  the  examination  of  patients  these  methods  are  used  systemati- 
cally and  in  succession,  the  signs  elicited  by  one  serving  to  confirm,  extend, 
or  control  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  others. 

Teciinic. — The  physical  examination  must  under  all  circumstances  be 
conducted  in  a  routine  manner.  More  errors  in  physical  diagnosis  arise  from 
want  of  system  than  from  want  of  knowledge.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
the  bared  chest,  abdomen,  and  back  must  be  in  turn  examined  by  the  several 
methods.  Under  some  circumstances  a  towel  or  a  single  thickness  of  rai- 
ment may  be  used  as  a  covering,  especially  in  percussion  and  immediate 
auscultation.     For  inspection  and  palpation  the  surface  should  be  bared. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  the  examination  of  ambulatory  patients. 
In  all  cases  the  outer  clothing  should  be  removed.  Physical  signs  cannot 
be  elicited  through  heavy  clothing,  starched  linen,  or  the  corset;  while 
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silk,  stiff  shirt  fronts  and  the  braces  cause  upon  deep  respiratory  move- 
ments crackling  and  friction  sounds  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
organs  within  the  chest.  In  all  cases  the  examination  must  be  conducted 
with  tact,  judgment,  and  due  regard  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  patient. 
The  recognition  of  abnormal  physical  signs  involves  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  those  which  are  normal  and  their  variations  within  the  bounds  of 
health  and  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  or  parts  examined. 
Equally  necessary  is  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  pathological  changes  upon 
which  abnormal  signs  depend.  The  skilled  diagnostician  cultivates  the 
habit  of  seeing  with  his  mind's  eye  the  changes  in  structure  caused  by 
disease.  A  long  apprenticeship  in  the  post-mortem  room  is  an  essential 
preparatory  course  for  good  work  at  the  side  of  the  bed. 

INSPECTION. 

This  method  of  physical  diagnosis  is  of  the  widest  application  in  the 
study  of  disease.  In  many  cases  a  provisional,  in  some  a  positive  diagnosis 
may  be  made  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  external  clinical  phenomena  by 
inspection  alone.  The  facies  hepatica,  emaciated  neck  and  limbs,  and 
enormously  distended  abdomen  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  enlarged  parot- 
ids, disfigured  countenance,  and  projecting  lobule  of  the  ear  in  mumps, 
the  unilateral  flushing  and  jerky  dyspnoea  in  croupous  pneumonia,  and 
the  rash  in  the  eruptive  diseases,  tell  their  own  tale.  In  a  narrower  and 
more  technical  sense  inspection  is  especially  of  value  in  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 

The  clothing  must  be  removed.  The  light  must  be  good.  The  skilled 
diagnostician  makes  use  now  of  direct  light,  by  which  extensive  surfaces 
are  fully  illumined;  now  of  oblique  light,  by  which  local  elevations  and 
depressions  are  accentuated  and  pulsations  are  marked  by  mo\ing  shadows. 

By  inspection  we  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  size,  form,  or 
contour,  the  appearance  of  the  surface,  and  the  movements  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen. 

Inspection  of  the  Thorax. 

The  Size. — The  size  of  the  chest  is  determined  by  the  volume  of  its 
contents.  Within  the  limits  of  health  there  are  wide  variations.  A  seden- 
tary life  tends  to  shallow  breathing  and  small  lungs.  The  chest  then  con- 
forms to  the  inspiratory  type.  The  anteroposterior  diameter  is  short, 
the  upper  intercostal  spaces  wide,  the  lower  narrow,  the  costal  angle  acute. 
We  speak  of  such  a  chest  as  shallow.  Active,  out-door  occupations  favor 
habitual  deep  breathing  and  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lungs.  The  chest 
now  conforms  to  the  expiratory  type.  The  anteroposterior  diameter  is 
relatively  long,  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  narrow,  the  lower  wide;  the 
costal  angle  is  obtuse.  Such  persons  are  deep  chested.  Diseases  which 
diminish  the  size  of  the  lungs,  as  chronic  tuberculosis  and  fibroid  phthisis, 
correspondingly  reduce  the  size  of  the  thorax,  while  so-called  pseudo- 
hypertrophic emphysema  greatly  increases  its  size.  But  these  changes 
are  accompanied  by  definite  changes  in  form.  Excessive  subcutaneous 
fat  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest. 
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The  Form. — The  form  of  the  chest  varies  with  its  size.  In  infancy 
and  early  childhood  it  is  somewhat  cylindrical, — that  is,  its  anteroposterior 
diameter  and  its  transverse  diameter  are  nearly  the  same, — and  the 
respiration  is  chiefly  diaphragmatic.  In  adults  the  cross  section  of  the 
trunk  ia  oval  and  symmetrical.  Upon  deep  inspiration  the  anteroposterior 
diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased;   on  forced  expiration  it  is  diminished. 

Deformities. — The     general    , 
deformities   in   childhood   are  com- 
monly due  to  respiratory  obstruction 
in  the  upper  air-passages,  as  from 
adenoid  growths  in  the  nasopharynx,    I 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  or  in  the   j 
lungs,  as  in   bronchopneumonia  or   | 
phthisis.     Rickets  plays  an  impor-   I 
tant   part.     In  adult  life  they  are   I 
commonly  caused  by  fibroid  changes   , 
in  the  lungs,  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and     emphysema.     Unilateral    and   | 
local  deformities  are  caused  by  pleu- 
ral   effusioas,   the  retraction  which 
follows  the  resorption  or  removal  of 
snch  effusions,  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  and  aneurismal  or  other  intra- 
thoracic  tumors.     These  abnormal 
modifications    in    form    are     more 
marked  when  they  occur  early  in 
life.     The    following   deviations   in 
form  are  to  be  considered: 

(a)  The  Alar  or  Pterygoid  Chest. 
— The  chest  is  unnaturally  small  and 
narrow.  The  inner  borders  of  the 
scapulae  project  like  budding  wings, 
the  ribs  are  extremely  oblique,  the 
shoulders  droop,  the  neck  and  chest 
appear  preternaturally  elongated, 
the  head  is  carried  unduly  forward, 

and    the  costal  angle   is  acute.      Thi.S        Fro.  ao.  — Altr  deformity  of   cheat.  — Gemum 

form  of  chest  is  sometimes  described 

as  the  "paralytic  chest,"  Persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
frequently  present  this  form  of  chest,  but  it  may  also  occur  in  poorly 
nourished  individuals  who  are  not  phthisical. 

(b)  The  Rhachltlc  Cbest.  —  The  sternum  may  project,  giving  rise  to 
the  deformity  known  as  pigeon  breast.  The  sides  of  the  chest  are  flattened 
and  curve  forward  to  the  prominent  sternum,  as  the  sides  of  a  boat  to  the 
keel — pectus  carinalum.  From  the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  a  broad 
shallow  depression  or  groove  passes  downward  and  outward  to  the  infra- 
axillary  repon — Harrison's  furrow.  In  some  instances  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  lose  their  curve  and  become  straight,  causing  the  chest  to  be 
quite  Bat  in  front  instead  of  being  rounded.     In  others  there  is  »  shallow 
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lon^tudinal  groove  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  a  little  external 
to  the  sternum  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  The  remarkable  deformity  known 
aa  FUNNEL  BREAST  sometimes  but  by  no  means  always  is  due  to  rickets. 
It  consists  in  a  deep  and  rather  abrupt  crater-like  depression  in  the  region 
of  the  base  of  the  eneiform  cartilage.  Not  rarely  there  may  be  felt  and 
sometimes  seen  a  line  of  nodular  thickenings  along  the  chondrocoetal 
articulations  on  each  side,  known  by  the  fanciful  name  of  Ike  rhachUic  rosary. 
(c)  The  Barrel  Cheat.  — The 
defornuty  characteristic  of  emphy- 
sema is  very  striking.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  greatly 
increased.     The  thorax  is  in  a  state 


of  distention  greater  than  that  produced  in  health  by  the  deepest  inspira- 
tion. It  is  arched  before  and  behind.  The  manubrium  and  body  of  the 
sternum  are  sometimes  bent  at  an  angle — anculusLudovici.  TheshouldeiB 
are  high,  the  neck  short,  and  the  costal  angle  very  obtuse.  Dorsal  kyphosis 
due  to  the  carrving  of  burdens  upon  the  shoulders,  to  advancing  years,  or 
to  vertebral  caries  may  simulate  the  barrel-shaped  chest  of  emphysema. 
(d)  Delormltles  of  the  Spine. — Curvatures  and  twisting  are  very 
common.  The  slighter  forms  are  often  overlooked.  They  may  be  recog- 
nized upon  careful  insjiection  of  the  bare  back,  the  spinous  processes  being 
marked  by  a  derniafographic  pencil.  Marked  curvatures  in  which  rotary 
displacements  are  prominent  derange  the  relations  of  the  thoracic  viscera 
to  the  bony  landmarks  and  render  the  physical  examination  of  the  cheet 
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difficult  and  the  signa  uncertain.  The  cardiac  impulse  may  be  displaced 
upward  or  to  the  left ;  abnormal  bulging  may  simulate  aneurismal  or  other 
intrathoracic  tumor  and  areas  of  atelectasis  with  compensatory  emphy- 
sema occur.  Abnormal  rigidity  of  the  spine  may  be  due  to  spastic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  Pott's  disease  or  to  spondylitis  deformans.  When 
ankyloms  has  developed  the  spine  is  persistently  rigid.  These  signs  may  be 
recognized  upon  attempts  to  bend 
forward  or  backward  or  to  rotate  the 
shoulders  while  the  pelvis  ia  held 
fixed.  An  examination  of  the  verte- 
bral column  forms  part  of  every 
routine  examination  of  the  chest. 

Unilateral  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  chest  consist  in  diminution 
and  enlargement. 

Uaitatera]  Dbninutloa.— Flatten- 
ing of  one  side  of  the  cheat  i.'s  a  sign 
of  chionic  pulmonary  tubercuioaia 
of  the  corresponding  lung,  fibrosis 
of  one  lung,  or  a  pleural  effusion 
which  has  undergone  resorption 
or  been  cured  by  operation.  The 
drcumference  and  anteroposterior 
diameter  are  diminished;  the  bilat- 
eral diameter  is  increased;  the  side 
is  angular  and  flattened  before  and 
behind;  the  upper  intercostal  spaces 
are  widened,  the  lower  narrowed; 
the  shoulder  is  lowered  and  there 
is  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  the 
convexity  being  towards  the  oppo- 
ate  side.  The  vicarious  enlargement 
of  the  sound  lung  gives  rise  to 
marked  differences  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  two  sides.    When  the 

deformity  is  due  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  upper  lobe,  the  flattening  is 
more  marked  in  the  upper  region  of  the  chest ;  when  to  old  pleurisy  it  is 
more  marked  at  the  base.  Unilateral  flattening  of  the  chest  is  attended 
by  pleural  adhesions.  If  obstruction  of  the  main  bronchus  occurs  in  child- 
hood, the  resulting  collapse  of  the  lung  may  cause  an  acute  unilateral 
flattening  of  the  cheat.  Lateral  spinal  curvature  may  simulate  diminution 
of  the  chest  from  pulmonary  disease. 

Unilateral  Enlargement. — This  deformity  of  the  chest  is  a  sign  of 
vicarious  enlargement  of  one  lung  as  a  result  of  chronic  disease  of  its  fellow, 
pleural  effusion,  large  hfemothorax,  pneumothorax,  and  rarely  of  rapidly 
growing  malignant  disease.  Pseudohypertrophic  emphysema  may  in 
rare  instances  involve  one  lung  when  the  other  has  undergone  fibroid  changes 
in  consequence  of  previous  disease.  The  enlarged  side  is  rounder  than  the 
other;    its  anteroposterior    diameter  longer;    the  intercostal  spaces  wide; 
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the  shoulder  raised  and  the  spine  curved  laterally,  the  dorsal  convexity 
being  towards  the  enlarged  side. 

The  foregoing  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  chest  are  very  obvious 
when  the  physician  stands  behind  the  seated  patient  and  looks  obliquely 
over  his  shoulders  and  the  front  of  his  chest. 

Intercostal  Spaces. — In  large  pleural  effusions  and  in  pneumothorax 
the  normal  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  obliterated  and  the 
surface  smooth  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite  side.  Bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  is  rare.  It  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  chest  in  large  em- 
pyenm  of  long  standing. 


Fiu.  31.  — l>foi 
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Local  Changes. — Ixicul  changes  in  shape  consist  in  (a)  circumscribed 
retraction  or  (b)  prominence. 

Local  RtTRACTiox  is  a  sign  of  the  following  conditions: 

Tuberculous  Consolidation  of  a  Portion  of  Ihc  Lung. — This  is  usual  at  the 
apex  and  most  obvious  in  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  re^ons.  It  is 
attended  by  pleural  adhesions. 

A  Superpcinl  Caiitij.  —  Circumscribed  depressions  due  to  this  cause 
are  often  seen  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest  near  the  sternal  border 
and  extending  over  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces.  Flattening  in  the  postero- 
lateral aspect  of  the  chest  opposite  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  below  its 
level  is  sometimes  seen  in  pulmonary  abscess. 

Old  I'lciiriay. — \  broad,  shallow  depression  in  the  anterolateral  region 
at  the  base  of  the  chest  is  common  after  pleural  effusions.  The  funnel 
breast  sometimes  follows  unilateral  pleurisy.  This  deformity  in  shoe- 
makers has  been  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  last  against  the  breastbone. 
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Local  retraction  in  children  may  follow  croup,  bronchopneumonia,  and 
rickets.  The  deformities  caused  by  theae  agencies  are  symmetrical  and 
have  already  been  considered. 

Local  prominenck  is  a  sign  of  circumscribed  pleural  effusion,  large 
vomica  when  distended  with  fluid,  diaphragmatic  hernia  when  congenital, 
tumor  of  the  lung  or  of  the  cheat  wall,  mediastinal  tumor,  abscess  of  the 
chest  wall,  and  empyema  necessitatis.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
healthy  persons  that  region  of  the  chest  wall  which  overlies  the  heart^ 
tkt  precordial  spact—\a  slightly  prominent.  In  children  and  occasionally 
in  adults  prominence  of  the  precordial  space  results  from  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy or  pericardial  effusion.  The  bulging  occupies  the  space  between 
the  third  and  seventh  costal  cartilages  on  the  left  side  and  the  left  mid- 
clavicular line  and  the  sternum.  It  may  extend  to  the  right  nipple.  Aneu- 
rism of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  causes  local  bulging  of  the  chest  wall  and  in 
rare  instances  aneurism  of  the  de- 
sceading  aorta  may  erode  the  ribs 
and  give  rise  to  a  circumscribed 
tumor  of  the  dorsal  region  to  the 
left  of  the  spine.  Inspection  of  the 
back  frequently  reveals  local  prom- 
inences of  importance  in  diagnosis. 
A  sharp  projection  of  the  spinal 
processes  occurs  in  vertebral  caries. 
The  inner  borders  of  the  scapulje 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  ptery- 
goid chest.  A  congenital  rounded 
tumor  in  the  middle  line,  translu- 
cent and  partly  reducible;  is  the  '''°",^^imn'i™hJM''wari'^fimH'\l™pri^ 
dgn  of  spina  bifida.     This  defect  of 

development  is  frequently  associated  with  other  deformities,  tis  hydro- 
cephalus or  club-foot.  A  dusky-red,  brawny  swelling,  commonly  in  the 
cervical  region,  discharging  pus  from  several  sinuses,  is  a  carbuncle.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  nil  cases  the  urine  should  be 
examined  for  sugar.  Rounded  or  lobulated  elastic  tumors,  painless  and 
usually  movable,  are  fatty.  They  sometimes  so  closely  resemble  abscesses 
as  to  require  aspiration  for  the  differential  diagnosis.  Abscesses  appear 
as  fluctuating  swellings  as  the  result  of  caries  of  the  vertebrre,  usually 
tuberculous,  and  may  burrow  in  various  directions.  I  have  seen  a  large, 
oblong  tumor  to  the  left  of  the  dorsal  spine  formed  by  an  aneurism  of  the 
descending  aorta,  and  a  similar  tumor  in  the  left  lumbar  region  which  pul- 
sated and  was  connected  with  a  left-sided  empyema.  In  disseminated 
sarcoma  of  the  skin  the  lesions  are  common  on  the  back,  appearing  as 
circumscribed  nodular  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  small  shot  to  a  walnut, 
dark  in  color  and  mostly  movable. 

Surface. — The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  chest  only  excep- 
tionally yields,  upon  inspection,  physical  signs  of  importance.  We  note 
emaciation  or  an  abundant  panniculus  adiposus,  jaundice,  cyanosis  and 
pigmentation,  the  eruptions  and  scars  of  the  exanthemata  or  o\  syphilis 
or  other  chronic   disease,  enlargement  of  the  superficial   lymph-nodes  at 
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the  rcxit  of  the  neck  and  in  the  armpits,  patches  and  lines  of  dilated 
venules  and  dilated  and  tortuous  venous  trunks..  The  appearance  of 
linear  patches  of  herpes  in  shingles — ;!Ona,  herpes  zoster— in  the  course 
of  t^e  intercostal  and  lumbar  nerves,  often  clears  up  the  diagnosis 
where  there  has  been  severe  burning  pain  upon  one  side  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen. 

The  Movements  ot  the  Chest.  —  Normal  and  abnormal  types  of 
respiration  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  section.  Anomalous  move- 
ments that  affect  both  sides  of  the  chest  occur  in  dyspnoea,  inspiratory 
dyspnoea,  expiratory  dyspnoea,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  exaggerated 
thoracic,  exaggerated  abdominal  breathing,  and  so  on. 

Abnormally  deep  respiration  in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  difficulty 
either  in  inspiration  or  expiration  is  seen  in  diabetic  coma. 

In  the  emphysema  of  the  aged  and  in  earlier  life  in  some  cases  of 
hereditary  syphilis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  calcification  of  the  costal 
cartilages  and  associated  changes  in  the  ribs  cause  the  walls  of  the  chest  to 
move  through  a  limited  space  as  a  whole — en  cuirasse. 

IJnIUteral  modifications  of  the  respiratory  movements  may  consist  of 
(a)  diminished  expansion  of  one  side  or  (b)  increased  expansion  of  one  side. 

(a)  DiMiNiSHKD  EXPANSION  of  One  sidc  may  involve  the  entire  side, 
as  in  large  pleural  effusion,  pneumothorax,  pneumonia  involving  the  whole 
of  one  lung,  tuberculous  consolidation  of  a  lung,  or  tumor  of  the  lung  or 
pleura.  The  affected  side  is  not  only  immobile  but  it  is  also  distended  and 
altered  in  contour.  In  tuberculosis  it  is,  however,  usually  contracted  in 
consequence  of  pleural  adhesions  and  sclerotic  changes  in  the  lung.  In 
massive  pneumonia  it  is  almost  immobile  but  not  enlarged.  Contraction 
also  occurs  in  the  occlusion  of  a  large  bronchus  from  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism  or  other  tumor. 

In  tulwrculosis  confined  to  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs  there  is  failure 
of  expansion  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the  chest. 

Diminished  unilateral  expansion  may  be  a  sign  of  infradiaphragmatic 
disease — on  the  right  side,  of  an  enlarged  liver  or  hepatic  tumor;  on  the 
left,  of  an  enlarged  spleen  or  tumor  in  the  splenic  region. 

In  rare  instances  a  hemiplegia  or  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  diaphragm 
or  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  may  be  the  cause  of  diminished  expansion  of 
one  side  of  the  chest. 

Non-expansive  inspiration  is  attended  with  retraction  of  the  inter- 
spaces. This  sign  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  inframammary,  the  infra- 
axillary,  and  the  infraclavicular  regions  in  partial  atelectasis  or  collapse  of 
the  lungs,  in  obstruction  of  the  glottis  as  in  pseudomembranous  laryn^ptls, 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  pseudomembranous  bronchitis  such  as  occurs  in 
infralaryngeal  diphtheria  or  in  the  diffuse  atelectasis  of  bronchopneumonia. 
Under  those  conditions  both  sides  are  involved.  When  a  main  bronchus 
is  occluded  the  sucking  in  of  the  intercostal  spaces  upon  inspiration  is 
linuted  to  the  affected  side.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  intrathoracic 
negative  pressure  during  inspiration,  in  consequence  ot  which  the  soft 
parts  of  the  thoracic  wall  yield  to  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

(b)  Increased  expansion  of  one  side  of  the  chest  is  usually  com- 
pensatory.    It  occurs  when  the  respiratory  movement  of  the  opposite  side 
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is  interfered  with  by  pathological  conditions  of  the  lung,  as  tubercillosis, 
pneumonia,  fibrosis  and  atelectasis  from  other  causes,  or  by  pleural  effu- 
sion, pneumothorax,  or  tumor,  and  thus  becomes  a  sign  of  those  conditions. 

The  Diaphrasrni  Phenomenon  —  LItten's  Sign.  —  The  diaphragm  ap- 
proaches the  wall  of  the  thorax  in  expiration  and  comes  into  contact  with 
it  at  the  end  of  the  act.  It  is  separated  or  peeled  off  from  it  in  inspiration. 
These  movements  are  rendered  visible  by  the  procedure  suggested  by 
Litten  in  1892.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  his  back  with  his  chest  bared 
and  his  feet  toward  a  window.  Cross  lights  are  excluded.  If  the  examina- 
tion is  made  at  night,  a  strong  light  held  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  serves  the 
purpose.  The  observer  stands  at  a  little  distance  and  views  the  surface 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  obliquely.  Upon  deep  inspiration  a  short, 
narrow,  horizontal  shadow  is  seen  to  move  from  the  sixth  intercostal  space 
downward  over  two  or  more  interspaces  upon  both  sides.  During  expira- 
tion this  shadow  moves  up  again  to  the  line  from  which  it  started  but  is 
less  distinct.  It  may  in  some  cases  be  seen  in  the  epigastrium.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  practically  present  in  all  healthy  persons,  the  only  exceptions 
being  due  to  abnormal  thickness  of  the  chest  walls  and  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  make  full,  deep  respiratory  movements.  It  is  best 
observed  in  young,  lean,  muscular  persons.  The  extent  of  the  movement 
of  the  shadow  in  normal  chests  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches;  upon  forced 
breathing  slightly  more  than  this. 

The  descending  shadow  is  due  to  the  undulation  of  the  chest  wall 
caused  by  the  separation  of  the  diaphragm  from  its  contact  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  and  the  descent  of  the  border  of  the  lung  into  the  wedge- 
shaped  space  between  them  during  inspiration,  and  the  reverse  shadow 
by  the  retraction  of  the  lung  and  the  coming  together  of  the  diaphragm 
and  chest  wall  during  expiration. 

The  shadow  is  absent  upon  the  affected  side  in  pneumonia  of  the 
lower  lobe,  pleural  effusion,  extensive  pleural  adhesions,  intrathoracic 
tumors,  and  marked  emphysema.  In  these  conditions  the  diaphragm 
does  not  approach  and  recede  from  the  chest  wall  and  the  undulations 
which  cause  the  shadow  do  not  occur.  The  extent  of  the  movement  is 
lessened  in  conditions  of  debility,  slight  emphysema,  and  upon  the  affected 
side  in  phthisis.  In  the  latte^  condition  there  are  probably  two  factors  in 
restricting  the  movement,  diminished  pulmonary  expansion  and  limited 
pleural  adhesions. 

Litten's  sign  is  present  in  hepatic  and  splenic  enlargements  and  in 
subphrenic  abscess  and  may  be  of  service  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  those  conditions  and  pleural  effusion.  In  very  large  ascites  it 
may  be  absent. 

The  Movements  of  the  Heart.  —  Inspection  yields  important  phys- 
ical signs  in  regard  to  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  health  and  disease. 
These  signs  relate  to  (a)  the  cardiac  impulse;  (b)  other  movements  of 
the  surface  having  the  cardiac  rhythm:  (1)  pulsations  at  the  root  of 
the  neck,  (2)  aneurism,  (3)  tumors  in  contact  with  large  arterial  trunks, 
(4)  pulsating  empyema. 

(a)  The  Cardiac  Impulse.  —  With  the  systole  of  the  heart  there  is 
seen  in  most  normal  chests  an  outward  movement  or  pulsation  in  a  limited 
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area  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  just  beyond  the  parasternal  line — 
the  visible  impulse  or  so-called  apex-beat  of  the  heart.  In  infants  and  young 
children,  owing  to  the  proportionately  greater  size  of  the  liver,  the  impulse 
is  often  visible  as  high  as  the  fourth  interspace,  while  in  aged  persons  it 
may  normally  be  as  low  as  the  sixth  interspace.  It  is  occasionally  absent 
in  healthy  persons,  especially  those  having  deep  chests  and  capacious 
lungs.  It  invariably  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the  impulse 
is  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  ventricles  against  the 
resistance  of  the  chest  wall.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  it  as  a  "blow" 
or  ** impact "  against  the  wall  of  the  chest,  since  that  part  of  the  heart  which 
causes  it,  namely,  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  already  in  contact  with 
the  wall  in  diastole  and  simply  becomes  more  tense  and  prominent  during 
systole.  Around  the  point  where  the  soft  parts  are  protruded  by  the  impulse 
they  are  very  slightly  retracted  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence — the  "negative 
impulse.'*  This  is  due  to  the  lessening  size  of  the  contracting  ventricles, 
which,  being  air-tight  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  must  be  followed 
down  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  elastic  and  yielding 
lungs  and  the  somewhat  yielding  intercostal  tissues.  A  clear  conception 
of  this  fact  renders  intelligible  the  systolic  recession  of  the  chest  wall 
occasionally  seen  in  emaciated  persons  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  even  the  fifth 
intercostal  space,  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 

Since  the  normal  impulse  is  caused  by  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  not  by  that  of  the  left,  which  extends  further  downward  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  wall  of  the  chest  by  a  tongue-like  projection  of  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  left  lung,  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle  ia  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  '* clinical  apex"  and  that  of  the  left  ventricle ^s  the  "anatomical 
apex  "  of  the  heart. 

The  normal  impulse  is  usually  limited  in  extent,  often  not  exceeding 
an  inch  square.  Its  position  varies  somewhat  with  the  posture.  When 
the  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side,  it  may  shift  an  inch  or  more  towards 
the  axillary  line,  and  a  similar  displacement  to  the  right,  but  less  in  extent, 
takes  place  when  he  lies  upon  the  right  side.  The  impulse  is  less  marked 
and  less  extensive  in  the  recumbent  than  in  the  erect  posture.  These 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  heart  are  caused  by  corresponding  altera- 
tions in  the  position  of  the  apex  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  impulse  is  little  influenced  by  quiet  breathing,  but  as  the  dia- 
phragm sinks  and  the  lower  ribs  are  elevated  in  inspiration  a  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  apex-beat  to  the  chest  wall,  in  some  instances  amounting 
to  an  interspace,  may  be  observed  upon  forced  breathing. 

The  impulse  becomes  forcible  and  extended  when  the  normal  heart  is 
acting  rapidly  and  with  force  under  physical  or  mental  stress  and  in  thin, 
nervous  persons,  and  it  is  often  extended  in  young  children  even  at  rest. 

The  character  of  the  impulse  and  its  extent  are  best  studied  by  palpa- 
tion, but  inspection  alone  enables  us  in  many  cases  to  determine  that  the 
impulse  is  extended,  heaving,  tapping,  or  undulatory. 

Displacements  of  the  Impulse  of  the  Heart. — Displacements  due 
to  Changes  in  the  Heart  Itself, — The  impulse  is  displaced  downward  and 
toward  the  left  in  hyi)ertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  the  combi- 
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nation  of  these  conditions  is  the  most  common  cause.  Enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle  tends  to  displace  the  visible  impulse  downward,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  ventricle  tends  to  displace  the  impulse  to  the  left,  and 
both  of  these  conditions  tend  to  increase  its  extent. 

Pressure  Displacements  are  next  in  Order  of  Frequency, — The  heart  is 
dislocated  upward  in  pressure  from  below  the  diaphragm,  as  in  excessive 
tympany,  ascites,  massive  tumors,  large  cysts,  and  pregnancy.  In  any  of 
these  conditions  the  impulse  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  interspace  and  to 
the  left  of  the  midclavicular  line.  The  heart  in  pleural  effusion,  pneumo- 
thorax, or  rapidly  growing  malignant  tumors  of  the  pleura,  is  displaced 
towards  the  opposite  side.  When  these  conditions  are  left-sided  the 
impulse  may  disappear  behind  the  sternum  or  become  visible  at  its  right 
border,  or  in  extreme  cases  in  the  right  nipple  line.  In  large  right-sided 
effusions,  on  the  contrary,  the  impulse  may  be  displaced  as  far  left  as  the 
line  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold.  Cysts  and  abscess  in  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  may  displace  the  heart  somewhat  to  the  left  and  shift  the  impulse 
to  a  corresponding  extent. 

The  heart  may  be  displaced  downward  by  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  or  a  mediastinal  tumor.  Under  those  circumstances  the  impulse 
is  not  only  lower  than  normal  but  it  is  also  somewhat  further  to  the  left. 

Traction  displacements  of  the  heart  occur  in  pulmonary  cirrhosis  and 
long-standing  disease  of  the  pleura.  The  displacement  is  toward  the  affected 
side.  Pleuro pericardial  adhesions  and  negative  pressure  constitute  the 
mechanical  factors  by  which  this  group  of  displacements  is  brought  about. 
A  cardiac  impulse  may  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  or  to  the  left 
of  the  left  midclavicular  line,  or  if  there  be  great  retraction  of  the  upper 
lobe  on  either  side  there  may  be  visible  cardiac  pulsation  at  the  corre- 
sponding border  of  the  manubrium.  Spinal  curvatures  and  rotations  may 
produce  such  displacement  of  the  heart  as  to  cause  a  wholly  abnormal 
position  of  the  visible  cardiac  impulse  or  its  absence  altogether.  Dextro- 
cardia may  be  the  cause  of  a  right-sided  impulse,  an  anomaly  also  present 
in  complete  transposition  of  the  viscera. 

Systolic  Retraction.  —  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  negative 
impulse  present  under  normal  conditions  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  apex-beat  and  the  more  extended  systolic  recession  of  the  interspaces 
occasionally  seen  along  the  lower  sternal  border.  These  are  distinctly 
accentuated  when  a  hypertrophied  and  somewhat  dilated  heart  is  acting 
forcibly.  As  these  forms  of  systolic  recession  are  due  to  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, they  may  be  spoken  of  as  pulsion  recessions  in  contradistinction  to 
those  due  to  the  drawing  in  of  the  surface  in  consequence  of  adhesions, 
which  may  be  called  traction  recessions. 

The  latter  are  seen  in  adherent  pericardium  with  chronic  mediastinitis. 
The  impulse  is  undulatory  and  in  the  region  of  the  apex  there  is  marked  sys- 
tolic retraction.  Owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  the  precordial  region 
is  prominent  and  the  chest  asymmetrical.    The  impulse  is  greatly  extended. 

Broadbent's  Sign. — When  the  heart  is  extensively  adherent  to  the 
diaphragm,  there  occurs  with  each  pulsation  a  systolic  tug.  This  may  be 
communicated  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  points  of  its  insertion  in  the 
wall  of  the  chest  and  well  seen  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  intercostal  spaces  in 
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the  parasternal  line;  but  Broadbent  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it 
is  often  also  seen  on  the  left  side  behind,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs.  Careful  inspection  in  this  region  will  frequently  reveal  a 
systolic  retraction  of  the  chest  wall,  which  becomes  more  evident  upon 
deep  inspiration. 

Visible  Pulsations  of  the  Heart  in  Regions  other  than  the 
Apex. — These  are  mostly  due  to  retraction  of  the  lungs.  In  debilitated 
and  bed-ridden  persons  and  especially  in  the  graver  forms  of  anaemia,  the 
breathing  is  shallow  and  the  lungs  are  not  fully  expanded.  Their  borders 
are  therefore  more  or  less  withdrawn  from  the  space  which  they  normally 
occupy  between  the  heart  and  the  chest  wall.  The  pulsations  of  the  conus 
arteriosus  and  right  ventricle  thus  frequently  become  visible  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  left  interspaces  near  the  sternal  border.  In  some  instances 
these  pulsations  may  also  be  observed  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Such 
pulsations  are  also  seen  when  the  borders  of  the  lungs  are  retracted  as  the 
result  of  fibroid  phthisis. 

(b)  Other  Movements  of  the  Surface  of  the  Chest  haviog:  the  Cardiac 
Rhythm. 

1.  Pulsations  at  thk  root  of  the  neck  will  be  described  and 
their  significance  as  physical  signs  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  section. 
They  are  venous  and  arterial. 

Prominence  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  is  observed  in  emaciated  and 
elderly  persons  otherwise  in  health.  These  veins  are  more  or  less  distended 
upon  expiration,  particularly  when  cough  occurs  or  dyspnoea  is  present. 
Transient  engorgement  results  from  efforts  at  lifting  or  from  straining. 
Pathological  conditions  that  give  rise  to  engorgement  of  the  jugulars  are 
aneurism,  mediastinal  tumor,  adhesive  mediastinitis,  and  obstruction  to 
the  pulmonary  circulation  from  any  cause.  Respiratory  engorgement 
and  collapse  of  the  jugulars  are  especially  marked  in  the  dyspnoea  of 
asthma  and  emphysema. 

Collapse  of  the  jugular  upon  one  side,  not  disappearing  when  pressure 
is  made  upon  it  immediately  above  the  clavicle,  is  a  sign  of  thrombosis  of 
the  lateral  sinus. 

Pulsating  Jugulars,  —  The  pulsations  are  best  studied  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  and  during  quiet  breathing.  Pulsation  communicated 
from  the  underlying  carotid  may  be  recognized  by  emptying  the  vein  by 
stripping  it  upward  gently  with  the  finger-nail  or  the  blunt  edge  of  the 
tongue  spatula.     It  does  not  refill  from  below. 

The  visible  pulsations  in  the  carotids  often  seen  in  thin,  nervous  persons 
without  -disease  of  the  heart  are  without  clinical  importance.  Violent 
throbbing  of  the  carotids  is  common  in  aortic  regurgitation  and  frequently 
occurs  in  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  without  valvular  lesions. 

2.  Aneurism. — Careful  inspection  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest 
must  be  made  in  all  cases  of  suspected  aneurism.  Direct  and  oblique 
illumination  must  be  in  turn  employed,  and  the  examination  must  be  so 
conducted  that  profile  views  are  made  from  above,  the  patient  being  in 
the  sitting  posture,  and  from  the  side,  the  patient  being  recumbent.  In 
this  way  slight  pulsations  and  pulsating  prominences  may  be 'discovered. 
The  pulsation  of  aortic  aneurism  is  commonly  present  in  the  first  and  second 
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right  interspaces  near  the  sternal  border  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  slight  systolic  elevation  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle.  When  the 
innonunate  is  involved  the  pulsation  may  be  seen  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
upon  the  right  side  or  at  the  notch  of  the  sternum.  Aneurismal  pulsations 
sometimes  occur  to  the  left  of  the  manubrium  sterni  and  elsewhere  in  the 
chest  and  are  to  be  sought  for  in  every  doubtful  rase.  Aneurisms  that 
have  perforated  the  chest  wall  appear  as  circumscribed  globular  or  irregular 
pulsating  tumors,  the  overlying  skin  being  thinned  and  adherent  and 
ultimat«ly  ulcerated,  so  that  there  is 
superBcial  clot  formation  and  more 
or  less  continuous  oozing  of  blood. 
The  tumor  may  be  soft  and  fluctu- 
ating; more  commonly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  stratified 
Bbrin  layers  within  the  sac  it  is  dense 
and  resistant.  In  the  former  ca»e 
the  pulsation  is  expansile;  while  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  apt  to  be  non- 
expansile,  but  forcible  and  heaving. 

3.  Tumors  in  Contact  with 
Largi::  Arterial  Trunks. —  En- 
larged lymph-nodes,  espefially 
when  single,  and  neoplasms  in  the 
neck  overlying  the  carotid  artery 
sometimes  move  synchronously 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  ves.sel  and 
present  superficial  resemblances  to 
aneurysms.  The  tumor  is  dense, 
the  pulsation  not  expansile,  and 
other  signs  of  aneurism  are  lacking. 

4.  Pulsating  Plexirisy. — In 
neglected  purulent  effusions  a  pul- 
sating movement  synchronous  with 
the  cardiac  rhythm  is  sometimes 
observed.  The  cases  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  phenomenon  is  almost 
always  associated  with  left-sided 
effufflons  and  occupies  an  extensive 
area  of  the  lower  anterolateral  sur- 
face of  the  left  chest.  In  cases  where  it  is  circumscribed  and  confined 
to  the  precordial  region  the  differential  diagnosis  relates  to  aneurism 
and  is  attended  with  difficulty.  A  limited  number  of  cases  have  been 
right-sided  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  reporteii  instances  the  effusion  has 
been  serofibrinous.  Pulsating  empyemata  may  be  intrapleural  or  the 
pulsations  may  occur  in  the  extrapleural  emjyi/evm  necessitatis.  None  of 
the  explanations  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cardiac  impulse  in  these 
cases  is  transmitted  through  the  pus  collection  to  the  surface  of  the  chest 
is  satisfactory.  An  important  factor  is  .superficial  ulceration  of  the  costal 
pleura  with  l(ws  of  tone  in  the  intercostal  muscles. 
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Inspection  of  the  Abdomen. 

In  the  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  body  the  patient  should  be 
in  the  recumbent  position  and  preferably  in  bed.  The  abdomen  in  exposed 
from  the  arch  of  the  ribs  to  the  suprapubic  region.  The  patient  should 
lie  straight  and  flat.  The  head  should  be  at  first  low  and  the  lower  limbe 
extended;  later  the  head  should  be  raised  upon  pillows  and  the  thighs  and 
knees  strongly  flexed,  the  heels  being  drawn  up  towards  the  buttocks, 
in  order  to  relax  the  abdominal  wall;  finally  it  is  often  necessary  to  have 
the  patient  assume  the  standing  posture,  in  which  case  the  clothing  or  a 
sheet  is  supported  about  the  hips  by  the  patient  or  an  assistant.  The  light 
must  be  good  and  the  examination  made  from  above,  from  the  sides  and 
obliquely.  Physical  signs  of  importance,  such  as  asymmetry  in  contour 
or  movement  or  slight  local  elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface,  may 
often  be  detected  when  otherwise  not  very  obvious,  if  the  observer  stands 
at  the  patient's  head  and  views  the  abdomen  obliquely  from  above  down- 
wards. Combined  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion  are  necessary. 
Auscultation  is  of  inferior  value  in  the  examination  of  this  region. 

(a)  The  Normal  Abdomen.  —  In  infants  and  young  children  the 
abdomen  is  relatively  larger  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  chest  than  in 
adults.  It  is  also  more  protuberant  than  in  well-formed  adults.  It  is 
larger  in  women  than  in  men  and  is  enlarged  and  protuberant  in  obese 
and  elderly  persons.  In  thin  women  who  have  borne  many  children  it  is 
relaxed,  coarsely  i^Tinkled,  and  pendulous.  Tight  corsets  cause  bul^ng 
of  its  lower  segment.  Transient  prominence  of  the  upper  segment  may 
sometimes  be  observed  after  a  heart v  meal. 

The  size  of  the  abdomen  in  health  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals 
according  to  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  and  omental  fat  and  the  size  of 
the  intestines,  which  are  apt  to  be  distended  in  persons  who  habitually 
eat  large  quantities  of  coarse  food.  The  physiological  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  in  pregnancy  is  frequently  enormous. 

The  normal  abdomen  is  symmetrical  in  contour,  slightly  arched  from 
above  downward  and  from  side  to  side,  the  curves  being  more  prominent, 
especially  in  the  lower  part,  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
The  navel  is  shallow  and  marked  by  irregularly  spiral  folds  of  skin  in  thin 
persons  and  deep  and  funnel-shaped  in  those  who  are  fat. 

The  skin  of  the  abdomen  in  healthy  persons  is  opaque  and  the  super- 
ficial veins  are  not  conspicuous.  In  brunettes  regularly  distributed  areas 
of  increased  normal  pigmentation  are  present  in  the  median  line  and 
above  the  flexures  of  the  thighs.  This  coloration  is  deepened  and  con- 
spicuous in  pregnancy — chloasma  uterinum.  The  respiratory  movements 
of  the  diaphragm  are  communicated  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  arch  of  the  ribs  being  elevated  and  becom- 
ing more  prominent  with  inspiration.  In  persons  with  very  thin  and 
relaxed  abdominal  walls  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  may  be  occasionally  seen. 

(b)  Inspection  of  the  Abdomen  in  Disease.  —  We  study  the  size  of 
the  belly  as  manifest  in  general  or  local  retraction  or  distention,  alteration 
in  form  and  contour,  the  appearance  of  the  surface  and  abnormal  move- 
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ments.  In  this  connection  the  general  rule  that  the  size  of  a  hollow  ana- 
tomical structure  or  viscus  varies  with  the  contents  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Oeneral  Retraction  of  the  Abdomen.  —  When  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  curves  of  the  surface  are  reversed  and  become  concave  instead 
of  convex,  the  abdomen  is  described  as  scaphoid  or  boat-shaped.  Two 
factors  may  cause  this  condition  and  they  are  frequently  combined,  namely, 
extreme  wasting  and  irritative  tonic  spasm  of  the  abdominal  walls.  The 
former  occurs  in  actual  starvation;  inanition  from  any  cause,  especially 
malignant  disease  of  the  larynx  or  oesophagus,  stricture  of  the  latter  from 
other  causes,  stricture  of  the  pylorus  without  marked  gastric  dilatation, 
diabetes,  phthisis,  cerebrospinal  fever,  cholera,  chronic  diarrhcea.  anorexia 
nervosa,and  the  pernicious  vomiting  of  pregnancy;  the  latter,  in  meningitis, 
cerebral  tumor,  and  lead  col^c, and,  especially  when  combined  with  muscular 
ri^dity  and  marked  tenderness,  is  a  most  important  sign  of  early  peritonitis. 

Extreme  retraction  of  the  abdomen  occurs  in  wasting  of  the  subcu- 
taneous and  omental  fat  and  atrophy  of  the  abdominal  organs. 
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Local  retractions  of  tbe  abdomen  are  not  of  importance  as  physical 
signs.  They  are  seen  around  the  base  of  large  hernias,  especially  in  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  abdomen,  in  large  ventral  hernias,  and  in  the  upper 
regions  in  diaphragmatic  hernias.  These  areas  of  depression  disappear 
when  the  hernias  which  cause  them  are  reduced. 

In  moderately  large  peritoneal  effusions  of  some  standing,  when  the 
patient  assumes  the  lateral  decubitus  the  side  of  the  abdomen  which  is 
uppermost  shows  a  concave  retraction  while  the  anterior  and  dependent 
portions  bulge  more  prominently. 

Qeneral  Distention  of  the  Abdomen. — This  condition  may  be  caused 
by  subcutaneous  and  intra-abdominal  fat,  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
gas  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  fluid  in  the  abdominal  wall  or  peritoneal 
cavity  or  both  combined,  or  a  large  intra-abdominal  tumor. 

Subcutaneous  and  intra-abdominal  fat  accumulations  in  the  obese 
frequently  cause  enormous  distention  of  the  belly.  In  such  cases  there  is 
excessive  and  often  irregular  development  of  the  panniculus  adiposus  else- 
where; while  in  ascites  and  tumor  the  general  nutrition  is  usually  impaired. 
In  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  pregnancy  or  the  presence  of  an 
abdominal  tumor  a  large  deposit  of  fat  may  render  the  diagnosis  diffi- 
cult. Large  accumulations  of  fat  in  the  omentum,  such  as  sometimes 
occur  in  persons  of  middle  age,  may  simulate  pregnancy  or  a  tumor. 
Fat  io  the  belly  walls  interferes  greatly  with  the  examination  by  means 
of  the   X-rays. 
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The  Excessive  AccumiUaiion  of  Gas  —  Meteorism,  Tympanites.  —  The 
distention  is  symmetrical  and  may  be  extreme.  There  is  tympanitic 
percussion  resonance  and  absence  of  fluctuation.  The  association  of  these 
physical  signs  renders  the  diagnosis  easy.  When  extreme  the  condition 
causes  restriction  of  respiratory  movement,  the  disappearance  of  the 
respiratory  excursus  in  the  epigastric  zone,  and  displacement  of  the 
cardiac  impulse  upward  as  high  as  the  fourth  interspace  and  to  the 
left  of  its  normal  position. 

Moderate  distetition  may  result  from  injudicious  eating,  acute  and 
chronic  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  especially  in  neurotic  persons,  and  the 
slight  paresis  of  the  intestines  which  occurs  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  as 
enteric  fever  or  pneumonia.  Nervous  women  are  apt  to  "bloat."  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  after  eating.  Excessive  tympany  occurs  in  grave 
cases  of  the  infectious  diseases,  as  enteric  fever  with  deep  ulceration, 
septic  conditions,  acute  general  peritonitis,  intestinal  obstruction,  after 
the  release  of  a  constricted  loop  of  intestine  after  operation,  as  in 
strangulated   hernia,  and  in   some   cases  of   hysteria. 
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Free  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  perforation 
of  an  air-containing  viscus  into  that  space.  The  abdomen  is  greatly  and 
uniformly  distended,  its  surface  tense  and  smooth,  the  outlines  of  intestinal 
convolutions  and  vermicular  movements  are  not  visible,  and  the  respira- 
tory movement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  ceases.  The  most  common 
causal  conditions  are  peptic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  a  perforat- 
ing typhoid  ulcer,  and  ulcerative  or  necrotic  appendicitis.  As  the  air  occu- 
pies the  highest  region  of  the  cavity,  it  causes  a  disappearance  of  the  normal 
percussion  dulness  of  the  Uver  and  spleen,  which  is  replaced  by  a  tympanitic 
note  in  these  areas,  of  the  same  character  as  that  over  the  abdomen  else- 
where. The  mere  disappearance  of  the  hepatic  dulness  does  not,  however, 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  pneumoperitoneum,  since  the  intestines  and  espe- 
cially the  transverse  colon  may  occupy  the  space  between  the  liver  and 
the  wall  of  the  thorax  and  separate  them  completely.  Moreover,  the  liver 
dulness  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  pulmonary  emphysema  of  high  grade, 
atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  acute  yellow  atrophy.  The  diagnosis  of 
free  air  in  the  peritoneum  may.  however,  be  determined  by  careful  per- 
cussion in  the  axillary  line  according  to  the  following  procedure:  In  the 
dorsal  posture  there  is  dulness  alike  in  the  condition  under  consideration 
and  when  the  liver  is  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  thorax  anteriorly  by 
the  diatcnticd  intestine.     When,  however,  the  patient  is  turned  upon  his 
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left  aide  there  always  remains  a  limited  area  of  dulness  in  the  axillary 
line  high  up  in  the  case  of  meteorism,  while  the  dulness  wholly  disap- 
pears in  the  case  of  pneumoperitoneum.  The  same  method  of  exam- 
ination is  applicable  to  the  spleen,  although  the  email  size  of  this  organ 
renders  its  recognition  ahke  in  large 
meteorism  and  in  pneumoperitoneum  a 
matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  than 
in  the  case  of  the  liver. 

Fluid  in  the  Abdominal  Wall  or 
Peritoneal  Cavity. — An  excessive  dropsy 
of  the  wall  in  some  cases  of  anasarca 
may  cause  distention  of  the  abdomen. 
This  condition  is  encountered  in  acute 
nephritis  and  in  the  later  stages  of 
cardiovascular  disease.  The  abdomen  is 
tense,  doughy,  and  pits  upon  pressure; 
the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  body, 
feet,  ankles,  legs,  thighs,  and  pudenda,  are 
highly  oedematous,  and  the  condition  is 
uaually  associated  with  effusion  into  the 
peritoneum  and  sometimes  also  into  the 
other  serous  cavities.  The  paUid  and  puffy 
facies  in  acute  nephritis  is  characteristic. 

Ascites  or  free  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  jields  characteristic  physical 
signs.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
is  general  and  symmetrical.  Its  degree 
and  outline  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
the  fluid  and  the  fact  that  under  the 
influence  of  gravity  it  changes  its  position 

of  the  patient.  In  moderate  effusions,  in  the  dorsal  decubitus  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen  is  more  or  less  flattened  while  the  lateral  regions  bulge 
outward,  in  the  lateral  decubitus  the  lower  lateral  and  anterior  walls  of  the 
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belly  protrude  while  that  which  is  uppermost  is  slightly  incurved,  in  the 
knee-etbow  posture  the  weight  of  the  fluid  causes  the  abdomen  to  sag 
down  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  in  the  erect  posture  the  lower  segment  of 
the  abdomen  is  especially  prominent.  In  all  these  positions  there  is  dul- 
ness upon  percussion  over  the  dependent  areas  and  tympanitic  resonance 
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over  the  upper,  since  the  fluid  gravitates  toward  the  dependent  regions  of 
the  cavity  and  the  air-containing  intestines  float  upon  it  in  the  upper 
spaces.  Ascites  in  a  belly  previously  relaxed  or  pendulous  causes  in  the 
erect  posture  a  prominent  and  somewhat  conical  symmetrical  protrusion 
of  the  lower  parts.     Massive  ascites   gives  rise  to  uniform   symmetrical 

enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  but  little  influ- 

r  ^^^^k  enced  by  change  of  posture. 

^^^^^^  Ascites  results  from  pathological  processes 

directly  implicating  the  peritoneum,  as  ordinary 
infections  or  tuberculous  inflammation  or  can- 
cer, or  the  portal  vessels,  as  the  pressure  of  new- 
growths,  gall-stones,  cancerous  invasion,  extreme 
sclerosis  or  pylephlebitis  due  to  other  causes,  or 
disease  of  the  liver.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  a 
common  cause  of  ascites.  Tumors  of  the  abdo- 
men and  especially  large  solid  tumors  of  the 
ovary  are  frequently  attended  by  ascites.  The 
foregoing  have  been  spoken  of  as  local  causes. 
The  general  causes  of  ascites  are  those  which 
give  rise  to  anasarca  and  effusion  into  the  othw 
serous  sacs.  Peritoneal  effusion  resulting  from 
local  causes  is  not  usually  at  first  associated 
with  (edema  of  the  lower  extremities.  As  the 
fluid  accumulates  it  exerts  pressure  upon  the 
large  abdominal  veins,  especially  the  iliacs  and 
ascending  vena  cava,  giving  rise  to  dropsy. 

Tumor  os  a  Cause  of  General  Abdominal 
Enlargement. — The  pregnant  uterus,  ovarian, 
pancreatic,  and  hydatid  cysts,  and  large  new 
growths  cause  distention  which  may  simulate 
that  due  to  the  causes  just  considered.  The 
enlargement  caused  by  these  conditions  differs 
from  that  caused  by  fat,  tympany,  or  fluid  in 
being  usually  more  prominent  in  the  anteropos- 
terior than  in  the  bilateral  diameter,  not  so  sym- 
metrical, and  not  yielding  uniform  signs  upon 
^"Mite."7?yMit'id.— Roi^!""'  palpation  and  percussion.  Other  causes  of  gen- 
eral enlargement  of  the  abdomen  are  fecal  accu- 
mulation, cancer  of  the  bowel,  disseminated  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
large  peritoneal  or  retroperitoneal  sarcomata  and  lipomata.  To  this  list  must 
be  added  hydronephrosis  and  enormous  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  colon. 
Local  Prominence  of  the  Abdomen. — Circumscribed  swellings  or  tume- 
faction may  be  caused  by  abnormal  conditions  of  the  belly  wall  or  of 
the  contents  of  the  cavity.  These  changes  in  contour  should  be  carefully 
sought  for  in  all  cases  presenting  symptoms  referable  to  the  abdominal 
viscera.  The  methods  of  especial  value  are  inspection,  palpation,  and  per- 
cussion.    In  thin  persons  radioscopy  yields  important  results. 

The  recognition  of  the  nature  of  local  bulgings  in  the  abdominal  wall 
is  as  a  rule  not  attended  by  great  difficulty,  but  the  diagnosis  of  visceral 
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tumors  is  frequently  oberure  and  in  many  cases  can  only  be  positively 
deternuned  by  an  exploratory  operation. 

Local  Prominences  due  to  Chances  in  the  Wall  of  the  Ab- 
DOUEN.^ — These  comprise  abnormal  conditions  of  the  muscles,  irregular 
collections  of  Bubcutaneous  fat,  hernia,  abscess,  enlarged  lymph-glands, 
and  neoplasms,  particularly  sarcomata, 

A  apatTnodically  coniracted  rectus  muscle  may  simulate  a  tumor.  The 
diagnostician  must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  appearance  and  sensation 
imparted  to  the  touch  by  a  contracted  right  rectus  in  the  pyloric  region. 

Phantom  Tumor. — The  condition  known  as  phantom  tumor,  due  to 
persistent  gaseous  distention  of  a  knuckle  of  gut  with  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  overlying  muscle,  causes  a  tumor-like  swelling.    Such  swellings 
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appear  and  disappear,  with  alterations  in  contour  and  position;  sometimes 
subside  under  gentle  friction  with  the  warmed  hand  and  always  under 
aniesthesia.  They  occur  in  hysterical  persons.  Fitz  has  suggested  that 
in  some  of  the  cases  phantom  tumors  are  symptomatic  of  congenital  or 
acquired  dilatation  of  the  colon. 

FcU.  —  In  very  olwse  persons  remarkable  rolls  and  masses  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  collect  in  the  abdominal  wall.  These  are  usually  but  not 
always  symmetrica!  in  arrangement,  and  may  simulate  tumors,  from  which 
they  may  be  differentiated  by  their  continuity  with  the  panniculus  adi- 
posus,  their  consistency  and  want  of  tenderness,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient.  Circumscribed  fatty  tumors— lipomata — are  common. 
They  are  hemispherical  or  egg-shaped,  elastic,  painless,  somewhat  mov- 
able, and  more  common  in  the  lateral  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  trunk 
than  in  the  abdominal  wall.    They  frequently  occur  in  spare  persons. 

Hernia. — No  examination  of  the  abdomen  b  complete  that  does  not 
include  the  sites  of  hernia.    This  is  especially  important  in  eases  attended 
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by  intestinal  obstruction  and  vomiting,  or  persistent  pain  in  the  ing 
region.  The  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  should  be  examined  by  palp 
under  the  cover  of  the  sheet  or  clothing  and  if  necessary  by  inspecti( 
well.  Ventral  and  umbilical  hernias  and  scar-hernias  after  operation 
be  readily  recognized.  The  tumor  varies  in  consistency  according 
consists  wholly  of  gut  or  partly  of  omentum.  It  is  usually  soft,  witl 
pain  upon  manipulation,  and  reducible.  It  varies  in  size  from  a  mere 
to  a  sac  containing  a  large  portion  of  the  abdominal  contents.  It 
often  disappears  spontaneously  when  the  patient  assumes  the  recumi 
posture,  or  is  then  readily  reduced.  Strangulated  hernia  does  not,  as  a 
yield  to  taxis. 

Abscess. — Purulent  collections  in  the  abdominal  wall  may  be 
nized  by  the  signs  of  infiammation,  swelling,  redness,  heat,  and  pain,] 
their  contour,  and  especially  by  fluctuufion.  Pus  may  form  in 
of  the  wall  or  find  its  way  to  any  point  upon  the  surface.  Appeiidi 
abscess  usually  forms  a  circumscribed,  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  il 
lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen. 

Lympk-tiodes.^The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  dOf 
form  visible  tumors  unless  distinctly  enlarged.  They  are  frequently 
pable  as  small  nodular  bodies  in  adults  who  are  in  good  health.  They 
become  enlarged  and  tender  in  injuries  of  the  leg  or  foot,  in  venereal  disi 
and  in  common  with  the  superficial  lymph  nodules  in  other  parts  of 
body  in  some  of  tlie  acute  infectious  diseases  and  in  particular  in  the  bub 
plague.  Slight  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  lymphatics  is  common  in  gi 
alined  malignant  diseases — carcinomatosis,  sarcomatogis.  Massive  enll 
ment  of  these  structures  takes  place  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  enla 
inguinal  glands  in  venereal  disease  and  the  plague  frequently  form 
purating  bulxies, 

Neojilnsms  of  various  kinds  may  develop  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
most  common  variety  is  sarcoma.  In  sarcomatosis  cutis  many  fl 
subcutaneous  nodules  appear  scattered  over  the  abdomen.  In  a  re 
case  a  sarcoma  developed  at  the  umbilicus  and  was  followed,  after  05 
tion,  in  about  a  year  by  a  small  nodule  in  the  immediate  neighboii 
and  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

boCAL     PrOMINKNCKS     DUK    to     AuNOBMAI.    CONniTIONS     WITHIN 

Abdominal  Cavity. — These  conditions  comprise: 

TemjJorary  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach  from  Excesses  at  Table. 

Ga.strectasis. 

Local  Gaseous  Distention  of  the  Bowel, 

Fecal  Accumulations, 

Ectopic  or  Floating  Viscera, 

Visceral  Hypertrophies  and  Enlargements, 

Intra-  and  Perivisceral  Abscess, 

Abscess  from  Caries  of  the  Spine,  1 

Cysts. 

Extra-uterine  Pregnancy, 

.^lidominal  Aneurism, 

Glandular  Enlargements,  and 

Malignant  and  other  New  Growths, 
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Any  of  these  can  exist  without  being  the  occasion  of  prominence 
Kcognizuble  upon  inspection;  but  under  favorable  conditions  ttiis  method 
of  physical  exaniiRalion  yields  suggestive — even  positive — physical  signs, 
his  usually  u  question  of  the  degree  of  their  development  respectively. 

Excegoive  fat  and  muscular  rigidity  mask  the  signs  of  these  conditions, 
uA  in  the  ease  of  great  abdominal  tenderness  a  satisfactory  examination 
ii  impossible.  The  plain  recognition  of  an  abdominal  tumor  does  not  in 
iDinsi&ares  justify  a  further  diagnosis  of  its  cause  or  nature. 

Ga<(rpctas/s.— Temporary  dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  excesses  in 
eitiiii  (;auses  in  persons  who  are  not  obese  a  visible  prominence  in  the 
epigastric  region.  Substantive  gastrectasis  from  any  cau.se  shows  a  bulg- 
ing nf  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus 
This  bulging  has  downwards  and  to  the 
outline  of  the  greater  curvature;  if  the  stomach, 
■y  commonly  the  case,  is  displaced  downward 
longitudinal  axis  more  vertical  than  normal. 
Ibe  outline  of  the  lesser  curvature  may  also  Ije  visible 
Wow  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Iitiealinai  Obstruction. — The  entire  abdomen  may  be 
distended  or  only  parts  of  it.  If  the  colon  be  distended 
hjhard  fecal  masses  the  course  of  the  bowel  is  marked 
bjftii  elongated  eminence,  the  contours  of  which  cor- 
i^nnd  t«  those  of  the  gut.  If  the  intestinal  stenosis 
h  ipute  a  local  area  of  gaseous  distention  without  peri- 
ftJsi*  occurs  above  the  obstruction.  The  obstruction 
mrbe  caused  by  fecal  accumulations,  large  gall-stones. 
Uteroliths,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor.  Any  of  these 
My  pre  rise  to  a  distinct,  localized,  asymmetrical 
pmndneiice  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Intutauscr jition  is  most  common  in  childhood  and 
mws  itself  as  an  elongated  sausage-shaped  tumor  usu- 
•Byin  lli*  region  of  the  c^cum  or  at  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Eetopk  or  Floating  Viscern. — General  splanchnop- 
tais— Gl^nard's  disease — causes  a  prominence  or  pro- 

^nn  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  abdomen   and  is     j'^ » 

Wfnnwn  in  wiimen,  beJng  favored  by  tight  corsets,  the 
"iPthix]  of  supporting  the  skirts,  and  the  relaxation  due  to  childbearing. 
pit«rnptosi-'<  causes  a  similar  deformity  more  or  less  marked;  gaalroptoais 
■s  usually  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  A  vertical  position 
'rf  the  stomach  may  tie  congenital  or  acquired  as  the  result  of  tight  lacing, 
'lie  pylorus  then  occupies  a  position  in  the  median  line  or  to  the  left  of 
"r&nd  the  greater  curvature  lies  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  In  thin 
f*wms  these  displacements  of  the  organ  may  sometimes  lie  demonstrated 
■"ytlie  methods  of  physical  diagnosis,  especially  if  it  be  inflated  with  gas 
'Wlowetl  by  the  introduction  of  water  through  the  tube  so  that  the  greater 
f|rTMure  may  be  determined  by  dulness  on  percussion  in  sharp  contrast 
■iWi  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  colon. 

FlMtling  kidney  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  oval  prominence  plainly 
nable  upon  inspection,  which  may  be  made  to  shift  its  position  or  dis- 
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appear  U|>oii  manipulation  or  upon  changes  in  the  posture  of  the  patienti 
""he  swelling  cuuaeii  by  a  displaced  kidney  is  usually  upon  its  own 
but  when  very  movable  it  may  sometimes  be  forced  beyond  the  medial 
line  to  the  opposite  side.  It  may  occupy  a  position  anywhere  between  lit 
ribs  and  the  pelvis  and  is  freely  movable  with  deep  respiration.  Re 
itiobilis  is  much  more  common  iu  women  and  upon  the  right  side. 

Floating  Spleen.— The  normal  spleen  which,  in  consequence  of  elongi 
tion  of  the  gastrosplenic  ligament  and  the  splenic  artery  and  veins,  hn 
become  dislocated — Hen  viobilia—dnes  not  cause  a  visible  abdomina 
swelling.  When,  however,  the  displaced  organ  is  also  enlarged,  as  is  f m 
quently  the  case,  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  a  rounded  swelling  upon  tbi 
left  side  in  any  position  from  the  hypochondrium  to  the  pelvis.  TU 
swelling,  hke  that  caused  by  the  dislocated  left  kidney,  with  which  float 
ing  spleen  is  often  associated,  in  freely  movable  upon  manipulation  aiU 
change  of  posture. 

Floating  liver  is  among  the  rarest  of  clinical  or  anatomical  findingi 
The  dislocation  of  the  organ  is  usually  slight.  There  is  general  eniarg* 
ment  of  the  right  lateral  region  and  a  large  mass  of  characteristic  outline 
which  descends  when  the  patient  assumes  the  erect  posture.  Tympany  ifl 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  hypochondrium — normal  area  of  liver  dulness— 
disappearing  when  the  organ  is  replaced,  and  the  wellHlefined  lower  border  i 
the  liver  upon  palpation,  render  the  diagnosis  a  matter  of  comparative  eas 

Enlargcmenl  of  the  Gall-bladder.  —  This  condition  may  properly  b 
considered  at  this  point,  since  the  position  of  the  enlarged  bladder  ia  vei] 
different  irom  that  of  the  normal  gall-bladder.  The  enlargement  is  thi 
result  of  cholecystitis,  frequently  associated  with  cholelithiasis,  or  carcinom 

The  gall-bladder  is  distended  by  a  serous  fluid  which  gradually  accumil 
lates  in  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  changes  in  its  walls, ^^ropsy  f 
the  gall-bladder,— the  bile  no  lunger  entering,  because  of  obstruction  i 
the  cystic  duct  by  a  calculus,  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus,  adhesive  cholao 
gitia,  or  a  carcinomatous  nodule.  In  comparatively  rare  instances  infectio 
by  pyogenic  organisms  causes  suppurative  cholecystitis — empyema  a 
the  gall-bladder.  If  the  gall-bladder  be  sufficiently  distended  and  thf 
abdominal  wall  thin,  there  may  be  seen  an  elongateil,  smooth  proniinencQ 
in  the  region  of  the  notch  of  the  hver,  projecting  below  the  liver  margj^ 
and  rising  and  fulling  with  the  respiratory  movements.  The  gall-bladdrt 
may  be  greatly  distended,  reaching  in  some  instances  the  size  of  ' 
fist  or  more.  It  ia  then  sometimes  pear-shaped,  the  fundus  being  fredj 
movable  from  side  to  side  upon  manipulation  and  change  of  posture. 

In  some  instances  when  the  cholecystitis  is  associated  with  cholelitA 
iasis  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  by  an  enormous  accumulation  of  calculi 
in  others  the  tumor  may  be  due  to  primary  or  secondary  carcinoma  of  t 
gall-bladder. 

Visceral  Bnlargemenls. — The  so-called  corset  liver  may  give  rise  to'J 
visible  prominence  in  the  right  lateral  region,  reaching  as  low  as  the  t 
of  the  ilium  and  moving  with  respiration.     In  cases  in  which  the  pressur 
constriction  is  marked  the  portion  of  the  liver  below  it  is  movable  and 
may  simulate,  especially  when   a  loop  of  intestine  occupies  the  groove, 
a  displaced  kidney  or  new  growth  in  the  ascending  colon. 
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Enlargemeni  of  the  liver,  cau^ng  marked  prominence  in  the  right  bypo- 
chonrlrium,  in  some  cases  of  the  entire  abdomen,  may  be  tiue  to  hypertrophic 
drrhoBis.  carcinoma,  amyloid  disease,  conditions  causing  obstructive  jaun- 
diw,  teuka-mia,  syphilis,  hyper3?mia  due  to  cardiac  disease,  and  fatty  liver. 

Evlargeviail  of  the  spleen  may  attain  a  considerable  degree  before  it 
giv*s  rise  to  eigns  upon  inspection.  Massive  enlargement  may  occur  in 
chronic  malaria — ague  cake,  leukemia  and  pseudoleuka-mia.  The  organ 
msy  reach  to  the  pelvis  and  even 
lo  the  right  of  the  median  line.  I 

Enlargement  of  the  Kidneys. — 
Renftl  tumors  develop  from  behind    , 
(orwkrd,  tending  to  displace  the 
moT&blG  organs  of  the    abdomen,    ' 
especially  the  intestines,  aside. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the 
*B«n<ling  and  descending  colon  are 
aich  that  these  portions  of  the  intes- 
tines, being  attached  to  the  kidneys 
by  connective  tissue,  are  retained  in 
front  of  the  growing  renal  tumor  and 
tend  to  obscure  its  dulness  ujion 
pcmisaion.  The  development  of  the 
tiunorfrom  the  upper  portion  of  the 
kidney  causes  a  prominence  of  the 
hyporhondrium  on  the  corresp<uid- 
ing  sde,  which  extends  aa  the  grow  t  h 
develops  to  the  iliac  region;  Iho 
development  of  the  tumor  from  tiit* 
lower  portion  of  the  kidney  ciiusi's 
protmnence  first  in  the  iliac  rffiinn. 
Two  solid  new  growths  of  the  kidiu'> 
only  are  of  clinical  importance  fmn] 
the  Btand-pciint  of  diagnosis,  namtl  \ 
ratcinoma  and  sarcoma.  The  f"; 
OCT  is  more  common  in  adv;iiK<'i 
life,  the  Iiitter  in  childhood;  the  for- 
mer is  apt  to  cause  early  cachexia,  ^',pi^u,;'^«i^^;^™ilkX™^'eft'^^^ 
while  in  the  latter  the  general  nutri- 
tion may  be  maintained;  finally,  sarcomatosis  of  the  skin  in  connection 
itith  tumor  of  the  kidney  is  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fansl  affection.  Renal  adenoma  cannot  be  differentiated  from  carcinoma 
during  the  life  of  the  patient.     Much  more  rare  is  hypernephroma. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  both  kidneys  are  involved  the  abdominal 
enlargement  is  of  course  bilateral. 

The  very  rare  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules 
Bay  ^ve  rise  to  a  tumor  in  the  hypochondrium  of  the  corresponding  side, 
which  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  similar  manifestation  caused  by  a  tumor 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  kidney.  Renal  tumors  move  only  slightly  or  not 
«t  all  with  respiration. 
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ErUargemeni  of  the  pancreas  is  caused  by  chronic  pancreatitis  and  car 
cinoma.  It  very  rarely  reaches  such  a  size  as  to  occasion  visible  prominenot 
in  the  epigastrium. 

Abscess. — Local  bul^ngs  of  the  surface  may  be  caused  by  suppurati* 
inflammation  in  und  around  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Abscess  of  Ihr  Lu'er. ^Multiple  abscess  does  not  usually  reveal  itse 
by  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  surface.  Tropical  abscess  commonl 
causes  the  liver  fo  enlarge  upward,  especially  upon  the  right  side.  Th 
respiratory  excursus  is  diminished  or  absent  and  the  lower  intercostl 
spaces  obliterated.    There  is  often  local  oedema. 

Subphrenic  abscess  occasions  marked  downward  displacement  of  t 
liver  and  a  smooth,  soft  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  If,  as  is  commoi 
the  case,  there  is  air  as  well  as  pus  in  the  subphrenic  space,  the  diagnosis  i 
not  attended  with  difficulty. 

Abscess  of  Ike  s]deen,  when  of  sufficient  size,  sometimes  reveals  itse 
by  a  splenic  tumor,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  fluctuating  area  or  are) 
may  be  obscurely  felt  through  a  tbin-walled  abdomen. 

Renal  absceaa  may  cause  a  circumscribed  tumor  in  the  hypochondriui 
or  iliac  region  of  the  affected  side,  with  obscure  fluctuation,  but  withov 
(Edematous  swelling  of  the  neighboring  tissues. 

Ferine pkritic  Abscess. — The  swelling  occupies  the  lumbar  region  and 
there  is  cedema  of  overlying  and  adjacent  parts.  There  is  frequently 
burrowing  of  the  pus  in  a  downward  direction,  so  that  a  second  fluctuattog 
tumor  may  be  present  at  a  more  dependent  point. 

Abscess  in  Appendicitis. — The  common  situation  of  the  large,  circum- 
scribed intraperitoneal  abscess  is  in  the  iliac  region  between  the  navel  and 
the  anterior  superior  spine.  The  abscess  may  form  in  the  retroperitoneal 
space  and  burrow  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  showing  itself  at  Poupart's 
ligament,  or  it  may  accumulate  in  the  retroperitoneal  tissue  in  the  flank, 
forming  a  large  paranephritic  abscess,  with  the  usual  cedematous  condition 
of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Abscess  from  caries  may  follow  enteric  fever  and  show  itself  as  a  small 
fluctuating  tumor  overlying  a  rib  or  costal  cartilage.  Vertebral  carles  m»T 
cause  an  abscess  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  the  pus  may  follow  the  sheat 
of  the  psoas  muscle  and  point  below  Poupart's  ligament — psoas  abscca 

Ovarian  or  tubal  abscess  may  give  rise  to  distention  in  the  iliac  regio 
of  either  side.  When  upon  the  right  side  these  conditions  may  simulal 
appendiceal  abscess,  with  which  they  are  also  occasionally  associated,  i 

Ci/8(s.^lx)cal  as  well  as  general  prominence  may  be  caused  by  cyal 
of  various  kinds.  If  large  the  distention  is  general,  if  small  it  is  local  &o 
circumscribed.  From  a  [Mthologico-anatomical  beginning  wholly  witbov 
symptoms  and  unrecognizable,  certain  cysts  frequently  attain  enormoii 
dimensions.  Among  these  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  cysts  of  tli 
pancreas,  hydronephrosis,  and  ovarian  cysts,  which  are  often  of  such  ni 
as  to  simulate  ascites.  The  smaller  cysts  do  not  present  physical  sigl 
which  differentiate  them  from  abscesses  in  the  same  localities.  It  is  onlj 
by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  pathological  processes  which  give  rise  t 
cyst-  and  abscess-formation  respectively  and  a  careful  consideration  < 
the  anamnesis  and  associated  symptoms  that  the  differential  diagnoai 
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an  in  some  instances  be  made  out.  as  in  dropsy  and  empynnm  of  the 
^bladder,  ecliinococcus  and  abscess  of  the  spleen,  or  hydro-  and  pyo- 
nephroaia,  Cysts  springing  from  the  U\^er,  dropsy  of  the  gall-bludder, 
echiaoroccus  and  pancreatic  cysts  have  their  early  manifestations  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  abdomen^epigastrir  zone— to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  median  line  respectively;  those  springing  from  the  kidney ^hydrone- 
pbrOMS,  echinococciis — ^first  appear  in  the  lateral  regions,  while  those  from 
Ibe  pelvic  organs,  ovarian  cysts,  hydramnion,  arise  from  the  pelvis — hypo- 
isslriutn.  Mesenteric  cysts  are  usually  situated  to  the  right  of  the  umbil- 
inia  and  below  its  level.  Cysts  connected  with  the  liver  and  spleen  are 
influenced  by  the  respiratory  movement.^:  those  connected  with  the  pan- 
tnae  oQly  slightly  or  not  at  all,  and  those  developing  from  the  kidneys, 
urelers,  and  pelvic  organs  reniuin  wholly  unaffected  by  the  respiratory 
moienienis  of  the  diaphragm. 

Ancarism. — Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  cause  a  distinct, 
pulsaiing  tumor  commonly  in  the  epigastrium  but  occasionally  to  the 
irff  ndhe  median  line  in  front  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  tumor  is  almost 
ilwj's  immovable,  but  in  rare  instances  ha.s  been  influenced  by  manipula- 
tion and  change  of  posture,  but  not  by  respiration.  It  presents  the  signs 
of  HDeuriam,  and  is  to  be  differentiated  from  tumors  overlying  the  aorta 
tad  fnim  the  so-called  "dynamic  pulsation"  of  the  aorta  which  occurs 
in  neurotic  individuals.  The  distended  urinary  bladder  in  urethral  stric- 
tttre.  iRipacted  calculus,  etc.,  gives  rtse  to  a  distinct  rounded  oval  tumor  of 
the  hypogastrium,  which  reaches  in  extreme  cases  well  up  towards  the 
umtHlicus.  To  a  less  extent  the  retention  of  the  low  fevers  and  comatose 
Mndiliona  gives  rise  to  a  sinular  prominence.  In  the  latter  case,  the  incon- 
tinence of  retention— s^tUicidiwrn  urimv — prevents  extreme  distention. 
Thesnamnesis.  the  oval  outline  of  the  tumor,  its  central  and  symmetrical 
stiution,  fluctuation,  and  its  immediate  di.sap  pea  ranee  upon  catheterization 
mukr  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Sxfro-iUmne  Pregnancy. — There  is  a  history  of  morning  nausea, 
pwoxyamal  c<slicky  pain  with  faintness,  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the 
"TMstB.snd  chloasma  uterinum,  together  with  the  presence  of  a  prominence 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  line  above  the  brim  of  the  peK-js.  Very 
oflennipture  of  the  sac  takes  place  i>efore  It  has  attained  sufficient  enlarge- 
ment to  be  recognized  by  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis.  This  accident 
Bstlcndetl  by  collapse  symptoms,  and  upon  vaginal  examination  the  uterus 
"  found  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  and  displaced  downward  and  to  the 
"ppoate  side. 

(Sandular  A'nyor(/e7nen(s.  — Enlargement  of  the  retrojieritoneal  glands, 
Wully  sarcomatous^Lobstein's  cancer^may  cause  a  visible  tumor  in 
'« epigastric  or  umbilical  region,  usually  tense,  immovable,  and  nodular; 
ViDeiimee  slightly  movable  and  obscurely  fluctuating  and  crossed  by 
ibe  cotoR,  which  may  be  recognized  upon  palpation  or  by  its  tympanitic 
'wonance.  to  secure  which  artificial  inflation  may  be  necessary.  Tuber- 
riiteua  mesenteric  glands — tabes  mesenterica — cause,  especially  in  children, 
narked  protrusion  of  the  abdomen  with  tympany.  The  enlarged  lymphatic 
ay  cause  irregular  local  prominence  in  the  region  of  the  navel  or 
hi  iliac  fossa  and  may  be  recognized  upon  palpation. 
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Malignant  and  Other  New  Growths. — Malignant  diseases  of  abdoi 
organs — camnoma,  sarcoma — are  of  chief,  while  benign  affections,  fibi 
lipoma,  myxoma,  adenoma, and  gumma, are  of  subordinate  interest  froi 
stand-point  of  diagnosis.  This  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  not  only  t 
greater  frequency  of  the  former  and  their  disastrous  effects  upon  the  fa 
and  ultimately  upon  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  also  to  the  fact  th 
some  time  in  their  course  the  diagnosis  becomes  both  practicable  aa 
vious,  while  in  the  latter  with  less  significant  symptoms  the  diagnosis  CI 
be  made  out  and  the  condition  often  remains  unsuspected  during  the  ^ 
course  of  the  patient's  life  and 
assumes  pathologico-anatoi 
interest  when  the  case,  death 
ing  resulted  from  an  entirelj 
ferent  disease,  at  length  cora 
autopsy.  It  is  of  diagnostic  it 
tance  that  in  visceral  as  well 
external  cancer,  secondary  im] 
tion  of  adjacent  and  distant  on 
takes  place  with  characteristic 
and  that  ultimately  in  many 
the  superficial  lymphatic  gl 
become  enlarged,  noduiea  appt 
t  he  skin  and  elsewhere — genera 
cinomatosis,  general  sarcoma: 
Cancer  of  the  Stomach.— 
tumor  can  be  seen  in  some  c 
but  is  usually  only  to  be  recogi 
upon  palpation.  It  moat  i 
monly  occupies  the  region  ol 
pylorus  and  may  be  slightly  , 
able  with  respiration  and  free 
upon  manipulation.  A  vi 
tumor  occupying  the  greater  pi 
the  epigastrium  and  even  extel 
beyond  its  borders,  irregular, 
ular,  well  defined  at  its  nia: 
immovable  and  very  distinct  through  the  emaciated  wall  of  the  bel 
sometimes  present  in  advanced  cases  of  carcinoma  extensively  invd 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  .stomach. 

Cancer  oj  the  Lirer.—The  volume  of  the  organ  is  usually  greatl 
creased.  The  increase  is  rapid  and  may  assume  enormous  diment 
It  may  affect  the  entire  liver  or  the  right  or  left  lobe  to  a  preponden 
extent.  When  the  right  lobe  is  chiefly  involved,  there  is  a  fiaring  o 
the  lower  ribs  and  costal  cartilages;  when  the  left,  the  appearance  o 
tumor  may  suggest  a  new  growlh  involving  the  greater  curvature  a 
slomach,  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas,  or  an  enlarged  spleen,  but  these  doubt 
immediately  set  at  rest  by  palpation  and  i>ercussion.  The  surface  is  u» 
uneven  and  the  border  irregular,  and  these  signs  may  in  some  caai 
clearly  made  out  upon  inspection.    In  the  absence  of  adhesioof 


of  adhesiona^ugj 
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of  the  liver  may  be  seen,  and  in  one  remarkable  case  in  my 
aeiviff  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  when  upon  autopsy  the  entire  right 
lang  «'S5  found  to  be  solidified  by  secondary  carcinomatous  infiltration. 
the  rw  pi  rat  or  y  movement  of  (he  liver,  plainly  seen  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  was  from  left  to  right  upon  inspiration.  When,  as  is  often  the  ca.se. 
CTtenave  adhesions  are  present,  respiratory  movement  of  the  enlarged 
livBT  does  not  take  place  Multilocular  echinococcus  and  gumma  of  the 
liver  present  gretit  iliHiciilties  in  diagnosis.  Splenic  enlargement  in  the 
fonwr  &nd  a  history  of  lues  in  the  latter  are  significant.  An  individual 
vho  has  syphilis  may  also  be  the  subject  of  echinococcus  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  Gnll-biadder.—The  position  of  the  tumor  and  its  respira- 
tory movement  are  important.  It  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the 
pylorus  or  duodenum.  In  the  latter  afrertinn.=.  when  the  cancer  is  primary, 
free  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  wanting  in  the  gastric  contents,  secondary 
diUtalion  of  the  stomach  shortly  ap[>ears,  ami  the  tumor  may  be  made  out 
In  be  connected  with  the  stomach  or  bowel  by  dilating  the  stomach,  with 
timultaneous  percussion  and  palpation,  while  the  sent  of  the  tumor  in  the 
pill-bUdder  becomes  at  the  same  time  more  obvious  by  its  shape  and  ' 
rdalively  superficial  situation.  ' 

A  tuntor  farmed  by  cancer  of  the  htad  oj  the  j>aucn'as  cannot  often  be  I 
powtivcly  differentiated  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  transverse  I 
eoloB,  or  porta  hepatis.  At  t>est  in  a  majority  of  c^ses  the  diagnosis  must  1 
be  Duile  by  exclusion. 

Inspection  of  the  Surface  of  the  Abdomen.  Abnormal  Signs.— 
Moderate  ascites  and  large  tumors  may  be  present  without  changes  in  the 
integument;  but  excessive  distention  causes  nutritive  changes  and  the 
rtin  loses  its  natural  appearance,  l>ecuniing  tense,  gli.steniiig,  and  thinned. 
While  lines  or  stria-— it'ncff  a/A(>«7iifs— irregularly  parallel  ami  slightly 
depTMsed  below  the  adjacent  surface  are  produced  by  extreme  or  prolonged 
diflenlion,  as  in  pregnancy,  obesity,  and  ascites.  They  arc  seen  upon  the 
ibdomen,  flanks,  and  thighs,  and  persist  after  the  condition  which  caused 
Ihem  lias  passed  away.  .  Jaundice  is  often  more  conspicuous  here  than  on 
lurfieea  exposed  to  the  air.  Striking  deposits  of  pigment  occur  in  the 
lineialba  in  pregnancy,  especially  In  brunettes,  and  pigmentation  due  to 
abdominal  growths  and  diseases  of  the  peritoneum.  Addison's  disease, 
tnelsnotic  cancer,  exophthalmic  goitre,  scleroderma,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
rhronjr  heart  disease  is  often  conspicuous  upon  the  aMomen,  especially 
'n  the  lower  quadrants  and  about  the  flexures  of  the  thighs.  The  pigmen- 
tstion  of  vagabondage  due  to  Hce  and  filth  is  usually  characterized  by  the 
PwslW  linear  superficial  lesions  of  scratching.  The  hicmochromatosis  of 
hTpprtrophic  cirrhosis  and  dialx-tes  and  in  rare  instances  scleroderma  are 
Wended  by  conspicuous  pigmentation.  The  prolonged  administration 
oftreenic  frequently  causes  marked  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  general 
dis^'oloration  of  argyria  is  less  pronounced  upon  the  surface  of  the  trunk 
fhan  upon  the  face  and  extremities.  The  specific  eruptions  of  the  exan- 
themata, especially  the  initial  rashes  of  variola,  and  the  rose  spots  of  enteric 
fever  are  to  lie  sought  for  upon  the  abdomen.  Tache  bleudtres.  tinea 
'■enicolor.  and  the  symmetrical  diffuse  macular  eruption  of  secondary 
syphilis  arc  tn  lie  seen.     The  scars  of  surgical  operatiims,  especially  those 
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performed  for  the  relief  of  appcndkiiis,  gastric  and  gall-bladder  tu 
and  various  diseases  of  the  pelvic  organs  are  common  nowaduys  aiK 
shed  light  upon  many  aVKlominal  disorders — adhesions  and  the  like- 
operative  nour;istliciii;i  utid  other  obscure  maladies.  Enlarged  iit| 
glands  and  retracted  rical 
in  the  groins  may  be  signj 
of  venereal  infection. 

Vascular  Changes.— Sign^ 
ioR  to  ciri'ulatory  deruugemei 
enlarged  superficial  epigi 
arteries  and  enlarged  sups 
veins.  The  former  are  ea 
iiigly  rare  and  indicate  nbstrl 
of  the  aorta  or  iliac  arteriS 
hitler  very  common  and  cons 
the  evidence  of  collnteral  H 
circulation  in  obstruction  a 
porla!  system  or  the  inferi 
superior  vena  cava.  Amoil 
conunon  causes  of  such  abstn 
are.  in  the  portal  circulatioi 
rhnsis  of  the  liver  and  turw 
(lie  general  circulation,  abdfl 
and  mediastinal  tumor,  dila 
of  (he  stomach  of  high  gradi 
asciles  of  long  standing. 

Caput  meduss  in  a.  va: 
arrangement  of  the  dermal> 
around  the  umbilieus  with  i 
iiig  branches.  It  is  made  up 
<lt!ated  branches  of  the  ei»j 
vein.s  at  their  juncture  with! 
single  vein  which  passes  fro 
hilum  of  the  liver  and  foUoi 
course  of  the  round  ligan 
para-umbilical  vein  of  Sa 
Much  more  commoidy  theen 
mllatenil  veins  are  distri 
irregularly  over  the  surface 
abdomen  and  indicate  one 
'^'''■''''■mCr™^!'' B™woVilI'°?bi'r— Yu^^^  courses   towards   the   right 

taken  by  the  blood  in  pi 
upon  the  inferior  vena  cava.  There  is  engorgement  of  the  bloo( 
the  lower  extremities  in  the  inferior  epigastric  and  internal  mai 
veins,  with  dilatation  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins.  In  ol 
tion  of  the  portal  system  and  inferior  vena  cava  the  course  ■ 
blood  in  the  dilated  superficial  veins  is  upward;  when  the  superio 
is  obstructed  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  superficial  veins  of  thi 
and  abdomen  is  downward,  the  blood  seeking  its  way  to  the  right 
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KtiMsnsof  the  right  a;:ygoB  which  communicates  with  various  tributaries 
th>  inferior  vena  cava.  Pressure  upon  the  innominate  vein  of  the  right 
«r  left  side  may  give  rise  among  other  signs  to  great  dilatation  of  the 
mfyrficial  vpins  of  the  thorax  and  ttbdominul  wall. 

ne  Umbilicus. — The  nave!  nnrmally  shows  transverse  or  slightly 
tfinl  folds  of  the  skin  and  is  moderately  retracted.  It  is  deeply  so  and 
fonnel-shitpcd  in  obese  persona  and  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  or 
prutniding  in  large  ascites  and  pregnancy.  It  may  be  the  seat  of  caput 
nedusE  or  hernia,  inflammation  or  eczema,  carcinoma  secondary  to  gastric  • 
csriinnnia  or  tulierculous  infiitnition  secondary  to  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
A  mile  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  may  undergo  sarcomatous  changes. 

Movements  of  the  Abdomen  in  Disease.  —  Inspiratory  retraction 
ol  Ihe  epigastrium  is  present  in  stenosis  of  the  upper  air-passages  and 
imperfect  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Diminished  respiratory  movement 
ollhe  hbdomen  may  be  caused  by  upward  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm, 
II  in  tympany,  ascites,  and  abdominal  tumors  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  mas- 
iw  pleural  or  pericardia!  effuMons  on  the  other.  In  the  early  stages  of 
pnil«nitis  abdominal  respiratory  movement  is  greatly  impaired  or  wliolty 
th»tit.  on  account  of  the  pain  and  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
«1I;  in  the  later  stages  on  account  of  the  tympany  and  upward  pressure 
UpPD  Ihc  diiiphragm. 

Visible  Perlstatais.^ln  thin  persons  the  normal  iJeristaltic  movements 
my  sometimes  be  seen.  They  appear  as  wave-like,  rounded  elevations  of 
'l>f  surface  which  may  l>e  attended  by  tmrliorygmi  and  may  hie  intensified 
brgentle  irritation  of  the  skiu  by  the  application  of  cold,  brisk  tapping  or 

II.  In  some  instances  the  peristaltic  movements  of  t!ie  stomach 
t  to  right  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  the  transverse  colon  from 
left.  In  Ihe  wide  separation  of  the  recti  occasionally  seen  in  women 
ve  twrne  many  children  these  vermicular  movements  are  very 
b  most  important  diagnosfic  .signifirance  of  visible  peristalsis  relates 
tinal  obstruction.  The  presence  of  peristalsis  must  he  determined 
Ud  vhether  or  not  it  is  always  in  the  same  direction  and  ceases  at  a  certain 
"pol.  If  the  obstruction  is  at  or  above  the  ileocsecal  valve  the  distended 
ud  mobile  coils  of  small  intestine  occupy  a  position  in  the  central  portion 
"I  Ihe  abdomen,  but  if  the  obstruction  involves  the  lower  part  of  the  large 
Wttline — sigmoid  flexure — the  distention  and  movements  of  the  bowel 
"ay  be  manifest  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  ascending  and  transverse 
wlnn.  The  inflated  fixed  intestinal  coil  of  acute  stenosis  of  the  gut,  ileus — 
"finpilated  hernia — shows  no  peristaltic  movement.  Prior  to  immobility 
'li«B  ifl  peristalsis.  In  chronic  obstruction,  after  the  muscularis  of  the 
?i]l  has  become  hypertrophied,  there  is  active  peristalsis,  with  marked 
"Wurrent  tumor  subsiding  with  coarse  Imrborygmi,  just  in  advance  of  the 
fttnoris.  As  the  gas  in  the  tumor  is  under  tension,  it  does  not  yield  tym- 
pwilic  resonance  but  dulness  upon  percussion.  Visible  peristalsis  in  the 
Wi  hvpochondrium,  with  Ihe  vermicular  contractions  from  left  to  right- 
^4'been  observed  in  extreme  gaslreclasis. 

Pulsation  Synclironous  wlUi  the  Cardiac  Systole. —  Dynamic  pulsation 
"  omirs  in  neurotic  per.sons.    It  is  seen  in  the  median  line  and  i,s  often  violent 
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^^M           but  neither  diffuse  nor  expansile.     The  pulsation  of  abdominal  ane 
^H           usually   has   both   these   characters  and  very  often  in   addition   aj 
^^M           thrill   and   bruit,     It  is   mostly  situated   in   the   median  line,  but 
^H                                                                                 be  seen  in  the  left  lateral  i 

of  the  abdomen. 

An  Aid  to  Inspection  li 
cumscribed  Movements  not 
Defined.— I    have    found    thi 
lowing  suggestion  of  K.  H. 
of  much  service: 

"Over  the  area  under  ii 
tion  there  is  drawn  with  a 
pencil  a  square   plaid   figun 
squares  of  which  are  from  ] 
2.'^  cm.  in  diameter  and  fro 
to  50  in  number,  according  i 
size  of  the   area  being  etu 
Any  slight  movement  of  tl« 
at  anv  point  in  such  a  market 

^M                        FiQ  *7— BwU'.iidwiiupeoiion.                causes  a  change  in  the  tlirecti 
^1                                                                                  some  of  the  lines  and  a  disU 
^H            of  the  figure,  and  so  renders  visible  movements  of  the  internal  a 

^H            which  are  not  to  be  detected  otherwise."                                j^^h 

■                                                    PALPATION.                      ^^ 

^H                    The  method  of  physical  diagnosis  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  i 
^H            ployed  is  known  as  palpation.     It  consists  in  the  systematic  examii 
^H            of  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
^H            The  physical  signs  elicited  depend  upon  the  condition  and  movema 
^H            the  parts  and  the  underlying  structures.     As  in  inspection,  we  stud 
^H            form,  size,  condition  of  the  surface,  and  movements.    The  method  is 
^H              cable  and  essential  to  the  examination  uf  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

^M                  Palpation  in  the  Examination  of  the  Thorax. 

^H                    The  chest  should  be  bared,  the  attitude  easy,  the  arms  symmeti 
^H            disposed,  the  muscles  relaxed.    The  examining  hand  should  be  wan 
^M            laid  gently  upon  the  surface.    The  amount  of  pressure  employed  mi 
^H            determined  in  individual   cases.     Ticklishness,  tenderness,  and  exq 
^M             fat  constitute  obstacles.    The  first  may  be  overcome  by  care  and  diw 
^M            the  attention  of  the  patient;   the  others  often  amount  to  insuperabU 
^H             eulties  in  the  applicatioQ  of  this  method  of  diagnosis.    The  palnmr  « 
^M             of  the  whole  hand  is  employed  for  a  general  survey,  as  in  locating  the 
^H             tion  of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  n  thrill;  the  more  sensitive  finger  tips  £ 
^H             study  of  the  particular  characters  of  such  phenomena,  for  example  tlrt 
^H             and  extent  of  the  impulse  or  the  coarseness  or  fineness  and  extent  of  a^ 
^H                     By  palpation  we  confirm  and  ampHfy  the  signs  obtained  by  H 
^M             tion,  especially  those  dependent  upon  the  form  and  contour  of  the 

p 
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the  widlh  of  the  iiiteispacpB,  the  presence  of  local  swellings  and  deformi- 
tesBnd  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  movements.  These  it  is  not  necessary 
«t  this  point  to  repeat,  But  there  are  other  physical  signs,  not  always 
recopiiiable  upon  inspection,  which  we  investigate  by  palpation.  These 
comprise  the  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  as  regards 

Uiiscular  Tension. 

(Edema, 

Widlh  of  the  Interspaces, 

Flactuation. 

Nodes,  Gummata,  and  Periosteal  Thit-kening, 

Location  and  Character  of  the  Heart's  Impulse. 

&:tracardial    Pulsation  and   Diastolic  Bhock,  and  in    particular  the 

following  physical  aigns  which  are  exclusively  witliin  the  scope 

of  this  method: 
The  Crepitation  of  Subcutaneous  Emphysema, 
Thrill,?,  Cardiac  and  Vascular, 
Fremitus,  Vocal.  Friction,  and  Rhonchal, 
Trucheal  Tugging. 

Tension. — The  tension  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  chest  in  the  inter- 
w«lJil  spaces  and  about  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  not  a  sign  of  great  value, 
vvt  it  is  to  be  studied  in  doubtful  cases.  The  inspiratory  retraction  of  the 
hue  of  Ihe  chest  is  a  sign  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  may 
be  at  the  larj-nx,  as  in  cedema  of  the  glottis,  or  in  the  smallest  fcrL-nchial 
tobps,  as  in  bronchopneumonia.  The  slight  normal  furrow  of  the  lower 
iBIercoslul  spaces  may  be  obliterated  by  pleural  or  pericardial  effusion  or 
*  rspidly  growing  new  growth.  In  old  empyemata  there  is  great  relaxa- 
tion and  bulging  and  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  even  be  transmitted  to  * 
the  surface — pulsating  empyema.  Epigastric  rigidity  and  tenderness  are 
cans|qcuous  in  tetanus,  and  these  phenomena  are  early  symptoms  in 
iwitonitis  beginning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

<Edema. — Ijocal  oedema  may  indicate  intrathoracic  suppuration  as 
in  empyema  or  hepatic  abscess,  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  as 
in  rsrbuncle.  or  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  as  in  mediastinal 
tnnior  or  aneurism.  The  puffiness  involves  the  head  and  neck  on  both 
■des  when  the  pressure  involves  the  precava  and  is  unilateral  when  it 
•JectB  the  right  or  left  innominate  only. 

Spaces. ^The  width  of  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  felt  when  not 
Wen  upon  inspection,  and  should  be  carefully  investigated  in  cases  of  pleu- 
1*1  effusion,  since  they  are  wide  when  the  chest  is  distended  and  become 
"atmw  as  the  fluid  undergoes  resorption. 

Plnctuation. — Elasticity  or  fluctuation  in  any  prominence  or  tumor 
upon  the  surface  of  t  he  chest  is  an  important  sign.  It  may  be  due  to  abscess 
"flhe  wall  itself,  empyema  necessitatis,  cyst  formation,  or  sarcoma.  The 
differential  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  associated  clinical  phenomena.  In 
ahwess  of  Ihe  wall  the  volume  of  the  tumor  is  not  affected  by  the  respira- 
litty  movements;  in  empyema  necessitatis  the  tumor  diminishes  upon 
■n  and  increases  with  expiration  and  the  physical  signs  of  intra- 
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appear  upon  manipulation  or  upon  changes  in  the  posture  of  the  patient, 
^he  swelling  caused  by  a  displaced  kidney  is  usually  upon  its  own  side, 
but  when  very  movable  it  may  sometimes  be  forced  beyond  the  median 
line  to  the  opposite  side.  It  may  occupy  a  position  anywhere  between  the 
ribs  and  the  pelvis  and  is  freely  movable  with  deep  respiration.  Ren 
mobilis  is  much  more  common  in  women  and  upon  the  right  side. 

Floating  Spleen. — The  normal  spleen  which,  in  consequence  of  elonga- 
tion of  the  gastrosplenic  ligament  and  the  splenic  artery  and  veins,  has 
become  dislocated— Zicn  mobilis — does  not  cause  a  visible  abdominal 
swelling.  When,  however,  the  displaced  organ  is  also  enlarged,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  a  rounded  swelling  upon  the 
left  side  in  any  position  from  the  hypochondrium  to  the  pelvis.  This 
swelling,  like  that  caused  by  the  dislocated  left  kidney,  with  which  float- 
ing spleen  is  often  associated,  is  freely  movable  upon  manipulation  and 
change  of  posture. 

Floating  liver  is  among  the  rarest  of  clinical  or  anatomical  findings. 
The  dislocation  of  the  organ  is  usually  slight.  There  is  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  lateral  region  and  a  large  mass  of  characteristic  outline 
which  descends  when  the  patient  assumes  the  erect  posture.  Tympany  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  hypochondrium — normal  area  of  liver  dulness — 
disappearing  when  the  organ  is  replaced,  and  the  well-defined  lower  border  of 
the  liver  upon  palpation,  render  the  diagnosis  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

Enlargement  of  the  Gall-bladder .  —  This  condition  may  properly  be 
considered  at  this  point,  since  the  position  of  the  enlarged  bladder  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  normal  gall-bladder.  The  enlargement  is  the 
result  of  cholecystitis,  frequently  associated  with  cholelithiasis,  or  carcinoma. 

The  gall-bladder  is  distended  by  a  serous  fluid  which  gradually  accumu- 
lates in  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  changes  in  its  walls, — dropsy  of 
the  gall-bladder, — the  bile  no  longer  entering,  because  of  obstruction  of 
the  cystic  duct  by  a  calculus,  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus,  adhesive  cholan- 
gitis, or  a  carcinomatous  nodule.  In  comparatively  rare  instances  infection 
by  pyogenic  organisms  causes  suppurative  cholecystitis — empyema  of 
the  gall-bladder.  If  the  gall-bladder  be  sufficiently  distended  and  the 
abdominal  wall  thin,  there  may  be  seen  an  elongated,  smooth  prominence 
in  the  region  of  the  notch  of  the  liver,  projecting  below  the  liver  margin 
and  rising  and  falling  with  the  respiratory  movements.  The  gall-bladder 
may  be  greatly  distended,  reaching  in  some  instances  the  size  of  the 
fist  or  more.  It  is  then  sometimes  pear-shaped,  the  fundus  being  freely 
movable  from  side  to  side  upon  manipulation  and  change  of  posture. 

In  some  instances  when  the  cholecystitis  is  associated  with  cholelith- 
iasis the  gall-bladder  is  distended  by  an  enormous  accumulation  of  calculi; 
in  others  the  tumor  may  be  due  to  primary  or  secondary  carcinoma  of  the 
gall-bladder. 

Visceral  Enlargements. — The  so-called  corset  liver  may  give  rise  to  a 
visible  prominence  in  the  right  lateral  region,  reaching  as  low  as  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  and  moving  with  respiration.  In  cases  in  which  the  pressure 
constriction  is  marked  the  portion  of  the  liver  below  it  is  movable  and 
may  simulate,  especially  when  a  loop  of  intestine  occupies  the  groove, 
a  displaced  kidney  or  new  growth  in  the  ascending  colon. 
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Enlargement  of  the  licer,  cau!<mg  marked  prominence  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  in  some  cases  of  the  entire  abdomen,  may  be  due  to  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis,  carcinoma,  amyloid  disease,  conditions  causing  obstructive  jaun- 
dice, leukiemia,  syphilis,  hypera-mia  due  to  cardiac  disease,  and  fatty  liver. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  attain  a  considerable  degree  before  it 
gives  rise  to  signs  upon  inspection.     Massive  enlargement  may  occur  in 
chronic  malaria — ague  cake,  leukaemia  and  pseudoleuktemia.     The  organ 
may  reach  to  the  pelvis  and  even 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 

Enlargement  of  Ike  Kidneys. — 
Renal  tumors  develop  from  behind 
forward,  tending  to  displace  the 
movable  organs  of  the  abdomen, 
especially  the  intestines,  aside. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  colon  are 
8uch  that  these  portions  of  the  intes- 
tines, being  attached  to  the  kidneys 
by  connective  tissue,  are  retained  in 
front  of  the  growing  renal  tumor  and 
tend  to  obscure  its  dulness  u]x>n 
percussion.  The  development  of  the 
tumor  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
kidney  causes  a  prominence  of  the 
hypochondrium  on  the  correspond- 
ing side,  which  extends  as  the  growth 
develops  to  the  iliac  region;  the 
development  of  the  tumor  from  the 
lower  portion  of  tlie  kidney  causes 
prominence  first  in  the  iliac  region. 
Two  solid  new  growths  of  the  kidney 
only  are  of  clinical  importance  from 
the  stand-point  of  diagnosis,  namely, 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma.  The  for- 
mer ia  more  common  in  advanced 
life,  the  latter  in  childhood;  the  for- 
mer is  apt  to  cause  early  cachexia, 
while  in  the  latter  the  general  nutri- 
tion may  be  maintained;  finally,  sarcomatosis  of  the  akin  in  connection 
with  tumor  of  the  kidney  is  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
renal  affection.  Renal  adenoma  cannot  be  differentiated  from  carcinoma 
during  the  life  of  the  patient.     Much  more  rare  is  hypernephroma. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  both  kidneys  are  involved  the  abdominal 
enlargement  is  of  course  bilateral. 

The  very  rare  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules 
may  give  rise  to  a  tumor  in  the  hypochondrium  of  the  corresponding  side, 
which  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  similar  manifestation  caused  by  a  tumor 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  kidney.  Renal  tumors  move  only  slightly  or  not 
at  all  with  respiration. 
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Enlargement  of  the  pancreas  is  caused  by  chronic  pancreatitis  and  car- 
cinoma. It  very  rarely  reaches  such  a  size  as  to  occasion  visible  prominence 
in  the  epigastrium. 

Abscess. — Local  bulgings  of  the  surface  may  be  caused  by  suppurative 
inflammation  in  and  around  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver. — Multiple  ab<»cess  does  not  usually  reveal  itself 
by  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  surface.  Tropical  abscess  commonly 
causes  the  liver  to  enlarge  upward,  especially  upon  the  right  side.  The 
respiratory  excursus  is  diminished  or  absent  and  the  lower  intercostal 
spaces  obliterated.    There  is  often  local  oedema. 

Subphrenic  abscess  occasions  marked  downward  displacement  of  the 
liver  and  a  smooth,  soft  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  If,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  there  is  air  as  well  as  pus  in  the  subphrenic  space,  the  diagnosis  is 
not  attended  \^nth  difficulty. 

Abscess  of  the  spleen,  when  of  sufficient  size,  sometimes  reveals  itself 
by  a  splenic  tumor,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  fluctuating  area  or  areas 
may  be  obscurely  felt  through  a  thin- walled  abdomen. 

Renal  abscess  mav  cause  a  circumscribed  tumor  in  the  hvpochondrium 
or  iliac  region  of  the  affected  side,  with  obscure  fluctuation,  but  without 
cedematous  swelling  of  the  neighboring  tissues. 

Perinephritic  Jibscess. — The  swelling  occupies  the  lumbar  region  and 
there  is  oedema  of  overlying  and  adjacent  parts.  There  is  frequently 
burrowing  of  the  pus  in  a  downward  direction,  so  that  a  second  fluctuating 
tumor  may  be  present  at  a  more  dependent  point. 

Abscess  in  Appendicitis. — The  common  situation  of  the  large,  circum- 
scribed intraperitoneal  abscess  is  in  the  iliac  region  between  the  navel  and 
the  anterior  superior  spine.  The  abscess  may  form  in  the  retroperitoneal 
space  and  burrow  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  showing  itself  at  Poupart's 
ligament,  or  it  may  accumulate  in  the  retroperitoneal  tissue  in  the  flank, 
forming  a  large  paranephritic  abscess,  with  the  usual  oedematous  condition 
of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Abscess  from  caries  may  follow  enteric  fever  and  show  itself  as  a  small 
fluctuating  tumor  overlying  a  rib  or  costal  cartilage.  Vertebral  caries  may 
cause  an  abscess  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  the  pus  may  follow  the  sheath 
of  the  psoas  muscle  and  point  below  Poupart^s  ligament — psoas  abscess. 

Ovarian  or  tubal  abscess  may  give  rise  to  distention  in  the  iliac  region 
of  either  side.  When  upon  the  right  side  these  conditions  may  simulate 
appendiceal  abscess,  with  which  they  are  also  occasionally  associated. 

Cysts. — Local  as  well  as  general  prominence  may  be  caused  by  cysts 
of  various  kinds.  If  large  the  distention  is  general,  if  small  it  is  local  and 
circumscribed.  From  a  pathologico-anatomical  beginning  wholly  without 
symptoms  and  unrecognizable,  certain  cysts  frequently  attain  enormous 
dimensions.  Among  these  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  cysts  of  the 
pancreas,  hydronephrosis,  and  ovarian  cysts,  which  are  often  of  such  size 
as  to  simulate  ascites.  The  smaller  cysts  do  not  present  physical  signs 
which  differentiate  them  from  abscesses  in  the  same  localities.  It  is  only 
by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  pathological  processes  which  give  rise  to 
cyst-  and  abscess-formation  respectively  and  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  anamnesis  and  associated  symptoms  that  the  differential  diagnosis 
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can  in  some  instances  be  made  out,  as  in  dropsy  and  empyema  of  the 
gall-bladder,  echinococcus  and  abscess  of  the  spleen,  or  hydro-  and  pyo- 
nephrosis. Cysts  springing  from  the  liver,  dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder, 
echinococcus  and  pancreatic  cysts  have  their  early  manifestations  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  abdomen — epigastric  zone — to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  median  line  respectively;  those  springing  from  the  kidney — hydrone- 
phrosis, echinococcus — first  appear  in  the  lateral  regions,  while  those  from 
the  pelvic  organs,  ovarian  cysts,  hydramnion,  arise  from  the  pelvis — hypo- 
gastrium.  Mesenteric  cysts  are  usually  situated  to  the  right  of  the  umbil- 
icus and  below  its  level.  Cysts  connected  with  the  liver  and  spleen  are 
influenced  by  the  respiratory  movements;  those  connected  with  the  pan- 
creas only  slightly  or  not  at  all,  and  those  developing  from  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  and  pelvic  organs  remain  wholly  unaffected  by  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  diaphragm. 

Aneurism. — Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  cause  a  distinct, 
pulsating  tumor  commonly  in  the  epigastrium  but  occasionally  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line  in  front  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  tumor  is  almost 
always  immovable,  but  in  rare  instances  has  been  influenced  by  manipula- 
tion and  change  of  posture,  but  not  by  respiration.  It  presents  the  signs 
of  aneunsm,  and  is  to  be  differentiated  from  tumors  overlying  the  aorta 
and  from  the  so-called  ''dynamic  pulsation''  of  the  aorta  which  occurs 
in  neurotic  individuals.  The  distended  urinary  bladder  in  urethral  stric- 
ture, impacted  calculus,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  rounded  oval  tumor  of 
the  hypogastrium,  which  reaches  in  extreme  cases  well  up  towards  the 
umbilicus.  To  a  less  extent  the  retention  of  the  low  fevers  and  comatose 
conditions  gives  rise  to  a  similar  prominence.  In  the  latter  case,  the  incon- 
tinence of  retention — stillicidium  urinw — prevents  extreme  distention. 
The  anarhnesis,  the  oval  outline  of  the  tumor,  its  central  and  symmetrical 
situation,  fluctuation, and  its  immediate  disappearance  upon  catheterization 
render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Extra-tUerine  Pregnancy.  —  There  is  a  history  of  morning  nausea, 
paroxysmal  colicky  pain  with  faintness,  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the 
breasts,  and  chloasma  uterinum,  together  with  the  presence  of  a  prominence 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  line  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Very 
oft«n  rupture  of  the  sac  takes  place  before  it  has  attained  sufficient  enlarge- 
ment to  be  recognized  by  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis.  This  accident 
is  attended  by  collapse  symptoms,  and  upon  vaginal  examination  the  uterus 
is  found  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  and  displaced  downward  and  to  the 
opposite  side. 

Glandular  Enlargements. — Enlargement  of  the  retroperitoneal  glands, 
usually  sarcomatous — Lobstein's  cancer — may  cause  a  visible  tumor  in 
the  epigastric  or  umbilical  region,  usually  tense,  immovable,  and  nodular; 
sometimes  slightly  movable  and  obscurely  fluctuating  and  crossed  by 
the  colon,  which  may  be  recognized  upon  palpation  or  by  its  tympanitic 
resonance,  to  secure  which  artificial  inflation  may  be  necessary.  Tuber- 
culous mesenteric  glands — tal)es  mesenterica — cause,  especially  in  children, 
marked  protrusion  of  the  abdomen  with  tympany.  The  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  may  cause  irregular  local  prominence  in  the  region  of  the  navel  or 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  may  be  recognized  upon  palpation. 
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MtUignanl  arid  Other  New  Grow( As. —Malignant  diseases  of  abdominal 
organs — carcinoma,  sarcoma — are  of  chief,  while  benign  affections,  fibroma, 
lipoma,  myxoma,  adenoma,  and  gumma,  are  of  subordinate  interest  from  the 
Rtand-poiot  of  diagnosis.  This  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  former  and  their  disastrous  effects  upon  the  health 
and  ultimately  upon  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  at 
some  time  in  their  course  the  diagnosis  becomes  both  practicable  and  ob- 
vious, while  ill  the  latter  with  less  significant  symptoms  the  diagnosis  cannot 
be  made  out  and  the  condition  often  remains  unsuspected  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  patient's  life  and  only 
assumes  pathologico-anatomical 
interest  when  the  case,  death  hav- 
ing resulted  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent disease,  at  length  comes  to 
autopsy.  It  is  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance that  in  visceral  as  well  as  in 
external  cancer,  secondary  implica- 
tion of  adjacent  and  distant  organs 
takes  place  with  characteristic  signs 
and  that  ultimately  in  many  cases 
the  superficial  lymphatic  glands 
become  enlarged,  nodules  appear  in 
the  skin  and  elsewhere — general  car- 
cinomatosis, general  sarcomato^. 
Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — The 
tumor  can  be  seen  tn  some  cases, 
but  is  usually  only  to  be  recognized 
upon  palpation.  It  most  com- 
monly occupies  the  region  of  the 
pylorus  and  may  be  slightly  mov- 
able with  respiration  and  freely  so 
upon  manipulation.  A  visible 
tumor  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  epigastrium  and  even  extending 
beyond  its  borders,  irregular,  nod- 
ular, well  defined  at  its  margin, 
immovable  and  very  distinct  through  the  emaciated  wall  of  the  belly,  is 
sometimes  present  in  advanced  cases  of  carcinoma  extensively  involving 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 

Cancer  oj  the  Liver. — The  volume  of  the  organ  is  usually  greatly  in- 
creased. The  increase  is  rapid  and  may  assume  enormous  dimensions. 
It  may  affect  the  entire  liver  or  the  right  or  left  lobe  to  a  preponderating 
extent.  When  the  right  lobe  is  chiefly  involved,  there  is  a  flaring  out  of 
the  lower  ribs  and  costal  cartilages;  when  the  left,  the  appearance  of  the 
tumor  may  suggest  a  new  growth  involving  the  greater  curvature  of  (he 
stomach,  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas,  or  an  enlarged  spleen,  but  these  doubts  are 
immediately  set  at  rest  by  palpation  and  percussion.  The  surface  is  usually 
uneven  and  the  border  irregular,  and  these  signs  may  in  some  cases  be 
clearly  made  out  upon  inspection.    In  the  absence  of  adhesions  the  respira- 
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tory  excursus  of  the  liver  may  be  seen,  and  in  one  remarkable  case  in  my 
service  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  when  upon  autopsy  the  entire  right 
lung  was  found  to  be  solidified  by  secondary  carcinomatous  infiltration, 
the  respiratory  movement  of  the  liver,  plainly  seen  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  was  from  left  to  right  upon  inspiration.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
extensive  adhesions  are  present,  respiratory  movement  of  the  enlarged 
liver  does  not  take  place  Multilocular  echinococcus  and  gumma  of  the 
liver  present  great  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  Splenic  enlargement  in  the 
former  and  a  history  of  lues  in  the  latter  are  significant.  An  individual 
who  has  syphilis  may  also  be  the  subject  of  echinococcus  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  GaU-hladder. — The  position  of  the  tumor  and  its  respira- 
tory movement  are  important.  It  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the 
pylorus  or  duodenum.  In  the  latter  affections,  when  the  cancer  is  primary, 
free  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  wanting  in  the  gastric  contents,  secondary 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  shortly  appears,  and  the  tumor  may  be  made  out 
to  be  connected  with  the  stomach  or  bowel  by  dilating  the  stomach,  with 
simultaneous  percussion  and  palpation,  while  the  seat  of  the  tumor  in  the 
gall-bladder  becomes  at  the  same  time  more  obvious  by  its  shape  and 
relatively  superficial  situation. 

A  tumor  jormed  by  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  cannot  often  be 
positively  differentiated  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  transverse 
colon,  or  porta  hepatis.  At  best  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  must 
be  made  by  exclusion. 

Inspection  of  the  Surface  of  the  Abdomen.  Abnormal  Signs.  — 
Moderate  ascites  and  large  tumors  may  be  present  A\dthout  changes  in  the 
integument;  but  excessive  distention  causes  nutritive  changes  and  the 
skin  loses  its  natural  appearance,  becoming  tense,  glistening,  and  thinned. 
White  lines  or  stria* — lineo'.  oZ^ican/f 8— irregularly  parallel  and  slightly 
depressed  below  the  adjacent  surface  are  produced  by  extreme  or  prolonged 
distention,  as  in  pregnancy,  ol:)esity,  and  ascites.  They  are  seen  upon  the 
abdomen,  flanks,  and  thighs,  and  persist  after  the  condition  which  caused 
them  has  passed  away.  Jaundice  is  often  more  conspicuous  here  than  on 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  air.  Striking  deposits  of  pigment  occur  in  the 
linea  alba  in  pregnancy,  especially  in  brunettes,  and  pigmentation  due  to 
abdominal  growths  and  diseases  of  the  peritoneum,  Addison's  disease, 
melanotic  cancer,  exophthalmic  goitre,  scleroderma,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
chronic  heart  disease  is  often  conspicuous  upon  the  abdomen,  especially 
in  the  lower  quadrants  and  about  the  flexures  of  the  thighs.  The  pigmen- 
tation of  vagabondage  due  to  lice  and  filth  is  usually  characterized  by  the 
parallel  linear  superficial  lesions  of  scratching.  The  hirmochromatosis  of 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis  and  diabetes  and  in  rare  instances  scleroderma  are 
attended  by  conspicuous  pigmentation.  The  prolonged  administration 
of  arsenic  frequently  causes  marked  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  general 
discoloration  of  argyria  is  less  pronounced  upon  the  surface  of  the  trunk 
than  upon  the  face  and  extremities.  The  s})ecific  eruptions  of  the  exan- 
themata, especially  the  initial  rashes  of  variola, and  the  rose  spots  of  enteric 
fever  are  to  be  sought  for  upon  the  abdomen.  Tache  bleu&tres.  tinea 
versicolor,  and  the  symmetrical  dififuse  macular  eruption  of  secondary 
syphilis  are  to  be  seen.     The  scars  of  surgical  operations,  esjiecially  those 
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but  neither  diffuse  nor  expansile.     The  pulsation  of  abdominal  ar 

usually   has   both   these   characters  and  very  often  in  addition   i 

thrill   and   bruit.     It  is  mostly  situated   in   the    median   line,  bt 

be  seen  in  the  ieft  lateral 

of  the  abdomen. 

An  Aid  to  Inspection 
cumscrlbed  Movements  ni 

Defined. -I    have   found   t 
lowing  suggestion  of  K.  B 

"Over  the  area  under 
tion   there   is   drawn  with 
pencil  a  square   plaid   figu 
squares  of  which  are  from 
2. .5  cm.  in  diameter  and  fi 
to  50  in  number,  according 
size  of  the  area   being  st 
Any  slight  movement  of  tl 
at  anv  point  in  such  a  mark 

Fio.«7.-B»ii'.«idtom5pMtioD.                causes  a  change  in  the  diret 

some  of  the  lines  and  a  dia 

of  the  figure,  and  so  renders  visible  movements  of  the  intern^ 

which  are  not  to  be  detected  otherwise."                              J^H 

PALPATION.                     ^B 

The  method  of  physical  diagnosis  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
ployed  is  known  as  palpation.     It  consists  in  the  systematic  exam 
of  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  by  the  lajing  on  of  th{ 
The  physical  signs  elicited  depend  upon  the  condition  and  mo%'em 
the  parts  and  the  underlying  structures.     As  in  inspection,  we  stu 
form,  size,  condition  of  the  surface,  and  movements.    The  method  ii 
cable  and  essential  to  the  examination  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 

Palpation  in  the  Examination  of  the  Thorax 

The  chest  should  be  bared,  the  attitude  easy,  the  arms  symme 
dispt)sed.  the  muscles  relaxed.    The  examining  hand  should  be  wai 
laid  gently  upon  the  surface.    The  amount  of  pressure  employed  c 
determined  in  individual   cases.     Ticklishness.  tenderness,  and  es 
fat  constitute  obstacles.    The  first  may  be  overcome  by  care  and  di 
the  attention  of  the  patient;   the  others  often  amount  to  insuperab 
culties  in  the  application  of  this  method  of  diagnosis.    The  palmar 
of  the  whole  hand  is  employed  tor  a  general  survey,  as  in  locating  tl 
tion  of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  a  thrill ;  the  more  sensitive  finger  tips 
study  of  the  particular  characters  of  such  phenomena,  for  example  tl 
and  extent  of  the  impulse  or  the  coarseness  or  fineness  and  extent  of, 

By  palpation  we  confirm  and  amplify  the  signs  obtained  by, 
tion,  especially  those  dependent  upon  the  form  and  contoui!!i«U|| 
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Ihe  width  of  the  interspaces,  the  presence  of  local  swellings  and  deformi- 
ties.and  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  movements.  These  it  is  not  necessary 
tl  this  point  to  repeat.  But  there  are  other  phy.sical  signs,  not  always 
recopuaHe  upon  inspection,  which  we  invpstigate  by  palpation.  These 
comprise  the  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  as  regards 

Muscular  Tension, 

(Eilenia, 

Width  of  the  Interspaces, 

Flucluatinn, 

Noites,  Gummata,  and  Periosteal  Thickening, 

Location  and  Character  of  the  Heart's  Impulse. 

Extrscardial    Pulsation  and   Diastolic  Shock,  and  in    particular  the 

following  physical  signs  which  are  exclusively  within  the  scope 

of  this  method: 
The  Crepitation  of  Subcutaneous  Emphysema, 
Thrills,  Cardiac  and  Vascular, 
fremitus,  Vocal,  Friction,  and  Rhonchal, 
Tracheal  Tugging. 

Tension. — The  tension  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  chest  in  the  intcr- 
msinl  9pai«s  and  about  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  not  a  sign  of  great  value, 
.vpt  it  is  to  be  studied  in  doubtful  cases.  The  inspiratory  retraction  of  the 
hiseof  the  cheat  is  a  sign  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  may 
't'M  Ihe  larynx,  aa  in  cedema  of  the  glottis,  or  in  the  smallest  briiachial 
fubes.  as  in  bronchopneumonia.  The  slight  normal  furrow  of  the  lower 
intcrrostal  spaces  may  be  obliterated  by  pleural  or  [jericardial  effusion  or 
»ni[adly  growing  new  growth.  In  old  empyemata  there  is  great  relaxa- 
Mnand  bulging  and  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  even  be  transmitted  to 
"»  surface — pulsating  empyema.  Epigastric  rigidity  and  tenderness  are 
Wiapimous  in  tetanu-s,  and  these  phenomena  are  early  symptoms  in 
Ptitrmitis  be^nning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

lEderoa.^Local  cedenia  may  indicate  intrathoracic  suppuration  as 
m  empyema  or  hepatic  abscess,  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  as 
I'l  mrbuncle.  or  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  as  in  mediastinal 
Imnor  or  aneurism.  The  puiliness  involves  the  head  and  neck  on  both 
sJe^  when  the  pressure  involves  the  precava  and  is  unilateral  when  it 
■Sms  the  right  or  left  innonunate  only. 

SpBces.^The  nidth  of  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  felt  when  not 
•wn  upon  iiisi)eclion,  and  should  be  carefully  investigated  in  cases  of  pleu- 
bI  effusion,  since  they  are  wide  when  the  chest  is  distended  and  become 
■urrow  as  the  fluid  undergoes  resorption. 

Fluctuation. — Elasticity  or  fluctuation  in  any  prominence  or  tumor 
«I«fi  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  an  important  sign.  It  may  be  due  to  abscess 
of  the  wail  itself,  empyema  necessitatis,  cyst  formation,  or  sarcoma.  The 
diiferential  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  associated  clinical  phenomena.  In 
ss  of  the  wall  the  volume  of  the  tumor  is  not  affected  by  the  respira- 
tory  movements;  in  empyema  necessitatis  the  tumor  diminishes  upon 
/iHfirration  and  increases  with  expiration  and  the  physical  signs  of  intra- 
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pleural  efTusion  are  present;  a  cyat  is  usually  sharply  circuniscribd 
distinctly  globular,  tense,  sometimes  translucent,  and  commonly  movaH 
within  a  limited  range.  I 

Nodes. — Nodes   upon   the   ribs,  cartilages,  or  sternum  or   thickenu 
at  the  chondrocostal  or  sternoclavicular  articulations  and  periosteal  tlucfl 
ening  are  important  signs  of  disease.     They  may  sometimes  l>e  feit  whjj 
not  obvious  upon  inspection,  and  their  size  and  consistence  can  be  recoj 
nized  upon  palpation.    Among  the  earliest  of  the  skeletal  lesions  of  riekel 
is  a  nodular  enlargement  of  the  ribs  at  the  juncture  of  the  bone  with  tfa 
cartilage.     These  nodules  are  present  upon  the  ribs  of  both  sides  and  U 
symmetrical  in  their  arrangement— the  so-called  rosary  of  rickets.    GiW 
mata  are  common  upon  the  sternum  and  roughening  and  enlargement  ( 
the  clavicles  may  be  a  manifestation  of  late  syphilis.     The  clavicles  M 
enlarged  and  the  sternum  deformed  in  acromegaly.    Acute  painful  enlargi 
ment  of  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  is  not  rare  in  goncrrhcpal  urthii 
lis.     A  soft,  elastic,  slightly  fluctuating  tumor  upon  the  upper  part  of  th 
sternum  may  be  a  tuberculous  abscess.     Tender  points  are  found  u| 
palpation.     They  are  not  physical  signs,  but  may  be  mentioned  in  \M 
connection  as  symptoms  of  great  value.     They  are  found  in  intercosti 
neuralgia  and  correspond  to  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  interrc 
nerves;  in  neurasthenia  tender  points  are  also  found  along  the  dorsal  spR 
and  the  tenderness  is  very  often  present  upon  light  and  absent  upon  fii 
pressure;   in   necrosis  of  a  rib;   in   fibrinous  pleurisy   and    especially 
that  form  of  pleurisy  which  occurs  in  pulmonary  tuljerculosis,  where  I 
tenderness  is  most  common  and  most  marked  in  the  infraclavicular  regjoj 

Apex-beat. — The  precise  location  and  character  of  the  impulse 
the  heart.  The  palm  of  the  hand  should  be  first  laid  over  the  precor 
below  the  left  nipple.  The  signs  elicited  by  inspection  are  thus  confirn 
■  and_  amplified.  We  determine  whether  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  regull 
or  irregular  and,,  if  irregular,  whether  the  arrhythmia  is  in  time  or  in  f( 
or  both,  that  is,  whether  there  are  differences  in  the  intervals  betw 
the  ventricular  contractions,  or  in  the  power  with  which  the  heart  t 
tracts  or  these  are  combined.  We  observe  also  in  this  way  the  gem 
character  of  the  heart's  action,  that  is.  feeble  or  strong;  heaving  powa 
fully  so  as  to  move  the  whole  chest,  as  in  great  hypertrophy  or  the  ova 
action  of  mental  or  physical  SKt'itement^palpitation;  that  it  has  t! 
diffuse  slap  often  encountered  in  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  shii 
tap  of  mitral  stenosis  or  the  slow,  heaving,  forcible  impulse  sometinl 
met  with  in  aortic  stenosis. 

The  more  sensitive  tips  of  the  fingers  are  next  brought  into  servit 
They  are  placed  over  the  point  of  maximum  impulse  and  moved  in  vh 
ous  directions.  The  apex  of  the  heart  as  determined  by  finger-IJp  palp 
tion  and  by  percussion  is  usually  two  or  three  centimetres  below  and  1 
the  left  of  the  point  of  maximum  or  visible  impulse.  It  frequently  hapi 
that  the  impulse  not  recognized  upon  inspection  may  be  felt  and  ra 
that  a  visible  impulse  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  trained  touch,  Tl 
two  methods  must  lie  used  in  all  cases. 

Inspection  and  palpation  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
study  of  the  size  of  the  heart.     The  base  of  the  organ  is  fixed  and  is 
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not  greatly  displaced  even  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  new 

ih.  To  fix  the  position  of  the  apex  is  tu  determine  the  long  axis  of 
LIbt  heart  and  gain  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  its  size.  The  datu  obtained  by 
gercussion  are  much  less  definite,  partly  because  of  inherent  difficulties 
iDfficognizing  the  limits  of  dulness  in  the  rounded  body  of  the  heart  sur- 
rounded by  resonant  lung  and  partly  because  of  the  modifying  effects  of 
bIbutuI  adhesions  or  effusion,  gastric  dilatation  or  abdominal  tympany. 
flTien  the  impulse  cannot  be  located  by  inspection  or  palpation,  we  employ 
tuscultaijon  and  consider  the  clinical  impulse  to  be  near  the  point  at  which 
^  first  sound  is  most  distinctly  heard. 

The  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  apex  to  the  wall  of  the  chest  caused 
by  changes  in  the  posture  of  the  patient  have  already  been  considered. 

Extracardiac  Pulsation.  —  Pulsation  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
leirt  is  frequently  seen,  but  its  precise  location,  extent,  and  character 
lit  best  studied  by  the  sense  of  touch.  A  heaving  impulse  at  the  root 
|)fthe  neck  occurs  in  hypertrophy,  especially  that  form  associated  with 
^rtiii  insufficiency  and  in  overaetion  from  nervous  causes.  It  occurs 
l^w  in  anemia  and  large  hemorrhages,  in  apoplexy,  and  rarely  in  the 
^Ugeof  onset  of  intense  infections,  as  variola.  It  is  a  conspicuous  phenom- 
bnon  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  neurotic  persons  the  pulsating  dilated 
pocverae  aorta  may  in  rare  instances  be  felt  in  the  sternal  notch^ 
pimamir  pulsation.  Aneuiism  of  the  innominate  artery  or  of  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  aortic  arch  may  give  rise  to  similar  pulsation.  Anoni- 
plits  in  the  distribution  of  the  subclavian  or  thyroid  arteries  may  also  give 
iwto  pulsation  in  this  region.  In  old  pleural  adhesions  at  the  apex  and 
In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  subclavian  pulsation  is  often  marked  and 
bxlended.  Pulsation  commonly  to  the  right  of  the  manubrium,  some- 
piiDM  to  the  left  of  it,  occurs  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  may 
Wien  be  fell  when  it  is  not  seen.  The  force  and  extent  of  the  impulse  in 
fHiisming  empyema  are  best  estimated  by  palpation. 

Epigastric  Pulsation. — ^This  phenomenon  is  generally  regarded  as 
iVsipi  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  and  this  \iew  is  unquestion- 
^ly  in  some  cases  correct.  The  hypertrophied  and  overacting  right 
l*»rt  communicates  its  movements  to  the  tissues  at  the  tip  of  and  below 
tosenatorm  cartilage.  The  retraction  corresponds  to  time  with  the  ven- 
Wfular  systole  and  is  due  to  the  negative  pressure  caused  by  the  altera- 
^n  in  size  and  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  ventricles  at  this  moment 
'fthe  heart's  revolution.  Epiga-ttric  pulsation  has  l>een  observed  in  eases 
»  which  no  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  has  been  found  post  mor- 
tom.  Liver  pulsation  is  much  more  frequently  palpable  than  visible,  and 
liuftiatinctioQ  between  this  condition  and  a  liver  jogged  by  an  overacting 
Kin  may  often  be  made  by  bimanual  palpation,  since  a  pulsating  liver 
Jtxptndsand  contracts,  a  jogged  liver  merely  moves.  Bimanual  palpation, 
*M  hand  upon  the  upper  dorsal  spine  and  the  other  upon  the  manubrium. 
fcsy  detect  the  expansile  pulsation  of  a  deep-seated  aortic  aneurism  which 
?fwents  no  external  signs.  Diastolic  shock  is  an  important  physical  sign 
if  aiteurism.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  upon  the  sac  in  case  erosion  of  the 
fces[  wall  has  taken  place,  or  upon  the  surface  directly  overlying  the  sac, 
detect  a  diastolic  shock,  sometimes  of  considerable  force. 
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performed  for  the  relief  of  appendicitis,  gastric  and  gall-biadder  disease, 
and  various  diseases  of  the  peine  organs  are  common  nowadays  and  may 
shed  light  upon  many  abdominal  disorders — adhesions  and  the  like — post- 
operative neurasthenia  and  other  obscure  maladies.  Enlarged  inguinal 
glands  and  retracted  cicatrices 
in  the  groins  may  be  significant 
of  venereal  infection. 

Vascalar  Chances.— Signs  relat- 
ing to  circulatory  derangements  are 
enlarged  superficial  epigastric 
arteries  and  enlarged  superficial 
veins.  The  former  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  indicate  obstruction 
of  the  aorta  or  iliac  arteries;  the 
latter  very  common  and  constitute 
the  evidence  of  collateral  venous 
circulation  in  obstruction  of  tlie 
portal  system  or  the  inferior  or 
superior  vena  cava.  Among  the 
common  causes  of  such  obstruction 
are,  in  the  portal  circulation,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  and  tumor;  in 
the  general  circulation,  abdominal 
and  mediastinal  tumor,  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  of  high  grade,  and 
ascites  of  long  standing. 

Caput  meduBK  is  a  varicose 
arrangement  of  the  dermal  veins 
around  the  umbilicus  with  radiat- 
ing branches.  It  is  made  up  by  the 
dilated  branches  of  the  epigastric 
veins  at  their  juncture  with  a  large 
single  vein  which  passes  from  the 
hilum  of  the  liver  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  round  ligament — 
para-umbilical  vein  of  Sappey. 
Much  more  commonly  the  enlarged 
collateral  veins  are  distributed 
irregularly  over  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  and  indicate  one  of  the 
"""''''  iiiMi[I^lTiVIrV?.»?hin''o?bT-^°ung'"'"'"*'  courses  towards  the  right  heart 
taken  by  the  blood  in  pressure 
ufwn  the  inforior  vena  cava.  There  is  engorgement  of  the  blood  from 
the  lower  extremities  in  the  inferior  epigastric  and  internal  mammary 
veins,  with  dilatation  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins.  In  obstnic- 
lion  of  the  portal  system  and  inferior  vena  cava  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  dilated  superficial  veins  is  upward;  when  the  superior  cava 
is  obstructed  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  is  downward,  the  blood  seeking  its  way  to  the  right  heart 
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by  means  of  the  right  azygos  which  communicates  with  various  tributaries 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Pressure  upon  the  innominate  vein  of  the  right 
or  left  side  may  give  rise  among  other  signs  to  great  dilatation  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  thorax  and  abdominal  wall. 

The  Umbilicus.  —  The  navel  normally  shows  transverse  or  slightly 
spiral  folds  of  the  skin  and  is  moderately  retracted.  It  is  deeply  so  and 
funnel-shaped  in  obese  persons  and  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  or 
protruding  in  large  ascites  and  pregnancy.  It  may  be  the  seat  of  caput 
medusse  or  hernia^  inflammation  or  eczema,  carcinoma  secondary  to  gastric 
carcinoma  or  tuberculous  infiltration  secondary  to  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
A  mole  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  may  undergo  sarcomatous  changes. 

Movements  of  the  Abdomen  in  Disease.  —  Inspiratory  retraction 
of  the  epigastrium  is  present  in  stenosis  of  the  upper  air-passages  and 
imperfect  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Diminished  respiratory  movement 
of  the  abdomen  may  be  caused  by  upward  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm, 
as  in  tympany,  ascites,  and  abdominal  tumors  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  mas- 
sive pleural  or  pericardial  effusions  on  the  other.  In  the  early  stages  of 
peritonitis  abdominal  respiratory  movement  is  greatly  impaired  or  wholly 
absent,  on  account  of  the  pain  and  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
wall;  in  the  later  stages  on  account  of  the  tympany  and  upward  pressure 
upon  the  diaphragm. 

Visible  Peristalsis. — In  thin  persons  the  normal  peristaltic  movements 
may  sometimes  be  seen.  They  appear  as  wave-like,  rounded  elevations  of 
the  surface  which  may  be  attended  by  borborygmi  and  may  be  intensified 
by  gentle  irritation  of  the  skin  by  the  application  of  cold,  brisk  tapping  or 
faradism.  In  some  instances  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach 
from  left  to  right  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  the  transverse  colon  from 
right  to  left.  In  the  wide  separation  of  the  recti  occasionally  seen  in  women 
who  have  borne  many  children  these  vermicular  movements  are  very 
conspicuous. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  significance  of  visible  peristalsis  relates 
to  intestinal  obstruction.  The  presence  of  peristalsis  must  be  determined 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  always  in  the  same  direction  and  ceases  at  a  certain 
spot.  If  the  obstruction  is  at  or  above  the  ileoca?cal  valve  the  distended 
and  mobile  coils  of  small  intestine  occupy  a  position  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  abdomen,  but  if  the  obstruction  involves  the  lower  part  of  the  large 
intestine — sigmoid  flexure — the  distention  and  movements  of  the  bowel 
may  be  manifest  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  ascending  and  transverse 
colon.  The  inflated  fixed  intestinal  coil  of  acute  stenosis  of  the  gut,  ileus — 
strangulated  hernia — shows  no  peristaltic  movement.  Prior  to  immobility 
there  is  peristalsis.  In  chronic  obstruction,  after  the  muscularis  of  the 
gut  has  become  hypertrophied,  there  is  active  peristalsis,  with  marked 
recurrent  tumor  subsiding  with  coarse  borborygmi,  just  in  advance  of  the 
stenosis.  As  the  gas  in  the  tumor  is  under  tension,  it  does  not  yield  tym- 
panitic resonance  but  dulness  upon  percussion.  Visible  peristalsis  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  with  the  vermicular  contractions  from  left  to  right, 
has  been  observed  in  extreme  gastrectasis. 

Pulsatiofi  Synchronous  with  the  Cardiac  Systole. — Dynamic  pulsation 
occurs  in  neurotic  persons.    It  is  seen  in  the  median  line  and  is  often  violent 
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but  neither  difTuse  nor  expansile.     The  pulsation  of  abdominal  aDeuriam 

usually   has  both   these   characters  and  very  often  in  addition  aystolic 

thrill  and   bruit.     It  is  mostly  situated   in   the   median  line,  but   may 

be  seen  in  the  left  lateral  re^on 

of  the  abdomen. 

An  Aid  to  Inspectloo  In  Cir- 
cumscribed Movements  not  Well 
Denned. — I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing  suggestion  of  K.  H.  Beall 
of  much  service: 

"Over  the  area  under  inspec- 
tion there  is  drawn  with  a  skin 
pencil  a  square  plaid  figure,  the 
squares  of  which  are  from  1.5  to 
2.5  cm,  in  diameter  and  from  12 
to  50  in  number,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  area  being  studied. 
Any  slight  movement  of  the  skin 
at  any  point  in  such  a  marked  area 
causes  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
some  of  the  lines  and  a  distortion 
of  the  figure,  and  so  renders  visible  movements  of  the  internal  organs 
which  are  not  to  he  detected  otherwise. " 


— Beall 'i  aid  to  iiupectioD. 


PALPATION. 

The  method  of  physical  diagnosis  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  em- 
ployed is  known  as  palpation.     It  consists  in  the  systematic  examination 

of  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hand. 
The  physical  signs  elicited  depend  upon  the  condition  and  movements  of 
the  parts  and  the  underlying  structures.  As  in  inspection,  we  study  the 
form,  size,  condition  of  the  surface,  and  movements.  The  method  is  appli- 
cable and  essential  to  the  examination  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 


Palpation  in  the  Examination  of  the  Thorax. 

The  chest  should  be  bared,  the  attitude  easy,  the  arms  symmetrically 
disposed,  the  muscles  relaxed.  The  examining  hand  should  be  warm  and 
laid  gently  upon  the  surface.  The  amount  of  pressure  employed  must  be 
determined  in  individual  cases.  Ticklishness,  tenderness,  and  excessive 
fat  constitute  obstacles.  The  first  may  be  overcome  by  care  and  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  patient;  the  others  often  amount  to  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  application  of  this  method  of  diagnosis.  The  palmar  surface 
of  the  whole  hand  is  employed  for  a  general  survey,  as  in  locating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  a  thrill;  the  more  sensitive  finger  tips  for  the 
study  of  the  particular  characters  of  such  phenomena,  for  example  the  force 
and  extent  of  the  impulse  or  the  coarseness  or  fineness  and  extent  of  a  thrill. 

By  palpation  we  confirm  and  amplify  the  signs  obtained  by  inspec- 
tion, especially  those  dependent  upon  the  form  and  contour  of  the  chest, 
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the  width  of  the  interspaces,  the  presence  of  local  swellings  and  deformi- 
ties, and  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  movements.  These  it  is  not  necessary 
at  this  point  to  repeat.  But  there  are  other  physical  signs,  not  always 
recognizable  upon  inspection,  which  we  investigate  by  palpation.  These 
comprise  the  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  as  regards 

Muscular  Tension, 

(Edema, 

Width  of  the  Interspaces, 

Fluctuation, 

Nodes,  Gummata,  and  Periosteal  Thickening, 

Location  and  Character  of  the  Heart's  Impulse. 

Extracardial    Pulsation  and  Diastolic  Shock,  and  in    particular  the 

following  physical  signs  which  are  exclusively  within  the  scope 

of  this  method: 
The  Crepitation  of  Subcutaneous  Emphysema, 
Thrills,  Cardiac  and  Vascular, 
Fremitus,  Vocal,  Friction,  and  Rhonchal, 
Tracheal  Tugging. 

Tension. — The  tension  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  chest  in  the  inter- 
costal spaces  and  about  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  not  a  sign  of  great  value, 
yet  it  is  to  be  studied  in  doubtful  cases.  The  inspiratory  retraction  of  the 
base  of  the  chest  is  a  sign  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  may 
be  at  the  larynx,  as  in  cedema  of  the  glottis,  or  in  the  smallest  bronchial 
tubes,  as  in  bronchopneumonia.  The  slight  normal  furrow  of  the  lower 
intercostal  spaces  may  be  obliterated  by  pleural  or  pericardial  effusion  or 
a  rapidly  growing  new  growth.  In  old  empyemata  there  is  great  relaxa- 
tion and  bulging  and  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  even  be  transmitted  to 
the  surface — pulsating  empyema.  Epigastric  rigidity  and  tenderness  are 
conspicuous  in  tetanus,  and  these  phenomena  are  early  symptoms  in 
peritonitis  beginning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

CEdema. — Local  oedema  may  indicate  intrathoracic  suppuration  as 
in  empyema  or  hepatic  abscess,  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  as 
in  carbuncle,  or  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  as  in  mediastinal 
tumor  or  aneurism.  The  puffiness  involves  the  head  and  neck  on  both 
sides  when  the  pressure  involves  the  precava  and  is  unilateral  when  it 
affects  the  right  or  left  innominate  only. 

Spaces. — The  width  of  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  felt  when  not 
seen  upon  inspection,  and  should  be  carefully  investigated  in  cases  of  pleu- 
ral effusion,  since  they  are  wide  when  the  chest  is  distended  and  become 
narrow  as  the  fluid  undergoes  resorption. 

Fluctuation. — Elasticity  or  fluctuation  in  any  prominence  or  tumor 
upon  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  an  important  sign.  It  may  be  due  to  abscess 
of  the  wall  itself,  empyema  necessitatis,  cyst  formation,  or  sarcoma.  The 
differential  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  associated  clinical  phenomena.  In 
abscess  of  the  wall  the  volume  of  the  tumor  is  not  affected  by  the  respira- 
tory movements;  in  empyema  necessitatis  the  tumor  diminishes  upon 
inspiration  and  increases  with  expiration  and  the  physical  signs  of  intra- 
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pleural  effusion  are  present;  a  cyst  is  usually  sharply  circumscribed, 
distinctly  globular,  tense,  sometimes  translucent,  and  commonly  movable 
within  a  limited  range. 

Nodes. — Nodes  upon  the  ribs,  cartilages,  or  sternum  or  thickening 
at  the  chondrocostal  or  sternoclavicular  articulations  and  periosteal  thick- 
ening are  important  signs  of  disease.  They  may  sometimes  be  felt  when 
not  obvious  upon  inspection,  and  their  size  and  consistence  can  be  recog- 
nized upon  palpation.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  skeletal  lesions  of  rickets 
is  a  nodular  enlargement  of  the  ribs  at  the  juncture  of  the  bone  with  the 
cartilage.  These  nodules  are  present  upon  the  ribs  of  both  sides  and  are 
symmetrical  in  their  arrangement — the  so-called  rosary  of  rickets.  Gum- 
mata  are  common  upon  the  sternum  and  roughening  and  enlargement  of 
the  clavicles  may  be  a  manifestation  of  late  syphilis.  The  clavicles  are 
enlarged  and  the  sternum  deformed  in  acromegaly.  Acute  painful  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  is  not  rare  in  gonorrhoeal  arthri- 
tis. A  soft,  elastic,  slightly  fluctuating  tumor  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  may  be  a  tuberculous  abscess.  Tender  points  are  found  upon 
palpation.  They  are  not  physical  signs,  but  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  as  symptoms  of  great  value.  They  are  found  in  intercostal 
neuralgia  and  correspond  to  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  intercostal 
nerves;  in  neurasthenia  tender  points  are  also  found  along  the  dorsal  spine 
and  the  tenderness  is  very  often  present  upon  light  and  absent  upon  firm 
pressure;  in  necrosis  of  a  rib;  in  fibrinous  pleurisy  and  especially  in 
that  form  of  pleurisy  which  occurs  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  where  the 
tenderness  is  most  common  and  most  marked  in  the  infraclavicular  region. 

Apex-beat. — The  precise  location  and  character  of  the  impulse  of 
the  heart.  The  palm  of  the  hand  should  be  first  laid  over  the  precordia 
below  the  left  nipple.  The  signs  elicited  by  inspection  are  thus  confirmed 
and  amplified.  We  determine  whether  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  regular 
or  irregular  and;  if  irregular,  whether  the  arrhythmia  is  in  time  or  in  force 
or  both,  that  is,  whether  there  are  differences  in  the  intervals  between 
the  ventricular  contractions,  or  in  the  power  with  which  the  heart  con- 
tracts or  these  are  combined.  We  observe  also  in  this  way  the  general 
character  of  the  heart's  action,  that  is,  feeble  or  strong;  heaving  power- 
fully so  as  to  move  the  whole  chest,  as  in  great  hypertrophy  or  the  over- 
action  of  mental  or  physical  oKcitement — palpitation;  that  it  has  the 
diffuse  slap  often  encountered  in  oilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  sharp 
tap  of  mitral  stenosis  or  the  slow,  heaving,  forcible  impulse  sometimes 
met  with  in  aortic  stenosis. 

The  more  sensitive  tips  of  the  fingers  are  next  brought  into  service. 
They  are  placed  over  the  point  of  maximum  impulse  and  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions.  The  apex  of  the  heart  as  determined  by  finger-tip  palpa- 
tion and  by  percussion  is  usually  two  or  three  centimetres  below  and  to 
the  left  of  the  point  of  maximum  or  visible  impulse.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  impulse  not  recognized  upon  inspection  may  be  felt  and  rarely 
that  a  visible  impulse  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  trained  touch.  These 
two  methods  must  be  used  in  all  cases. 

Inspection  and  palpation  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the 
study  of  the  size  of  the  heart.    The  base  of  the  organ  is  fixed  and  is  as  a 
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rule  not  greatly  displaced  even  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  new 
growth.  To  fix  the  position  of  the  apex  is  to  determine  the  long  axis  of 
the  heart  and  gain  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  its  size.  The  data  obtained  by 
percussion  are  much  less  definite,  partly  because  of  inherent  difficulties 
in  recognizing  the  limits  of  dulness  in  the  rounded  body  of  the  heart  sur- 
rounded by  resonant  lung  and  partly  because  of  the  modifying  effects  of 
pleural  adhesions  or  effusion,  gastric  dilatation  or  abdominal  tympany. 
When  the  impulse  cannot  be  located  by  inspection  or  palpation,  we  employ 
auscultation  and  consider  the  clinical  impulse  to  be  near  the  point  at  which 
the  first  sound  is  most  distinctly  heard. 

The  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  apex  to  the  wall  of  the  chest  caused 
by  changes  in  the  posture  of  the  patient  have  already  been  considered. 

Extracardiac  Pulsation.  —  Pulsation  l^eyond  the  limits  of  the 
heart  is  frequently  seen,  but  its  precise  location,  extent,  and  character 
are  best  studied  by  the  sense  of  touch.  A  heaving  impulse  at  the  root 
of  the  neck  occurs  in  hypertrophy,  especially  that  form  associated  with 
aortic  insufficiency  and  in  overaction  from  nervous  causes.  It  occurs 
also  in  anaemia  and  large  hemorrhages,  in  apoplexy,  and  rarely  in  the 
stage  of  onset  of  intense  infections,  as  variola.  It  is  a  conspicuous  phenom- 
enon in  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  neurotic  persons  the  pulsating  dilated 
transverse  aorta  may  in  rare  instances  be  felt  in  the  sternal  notch — 
dynamic  pulsation.  Aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  or  of  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  aortic  arch  may  give  rise  to  similar  pulsation.  Anom- 
alies in  the  distribution  of  the  subclavian  or  thyroid  arteries  may  also  give 
rise  to  pulsation  in  this  region.  In  old  pleural  adhesions  at  the  apex  and 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  subclavian  pulsation  is  often  marked  and 
extended.  Pulsation  commonly  to  the  right  of  the  manubrium,  some- 
times to  the  left  of  it,  occurs  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  may 
often  be  felt  when  it  is  not  seen.  The  force  and  extent  of  the  impulse  in 
pulsating  empyema  are  best  estimated  by  palpation. 

Epigastric  Pulsation.  —  This  phenomenon  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  sign  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  and  this  view  is  unquestion- 
ably in  some  cases  correct.  The  hypertrophied  and  overacting  right 
heart  communicates  its  movements  to  the  tissues  at  the  tip  of  and  below 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  retraction  corresponds  to  time  with  the  ven- 
tricular systole  and  is  due  to  the  negative  pressure  caused  by  the  altera- 
tion in  size  and  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  ventricles  at  this  moment 
of  the  heart's  revolution.  Epigastric  pulsation  has  been  observed  in  cases 
in  which  no  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  has  been  found  post  mor- 
tem. Liver  pulsation  is  much  more  frequently  palpable  than  visible,  and 
the  distinction  between  this  condition  and  a  liver  jogged  by  an  overacting 
heart  may  often  be  made  by  bimanual  palpation,  since  a  pulsating  liver 
expands  and  contracts,  a  jogged  liver  merely  moves.  Bimanual  palpation, 
one  hand  upon  the  upper  dorsal  spine  and  the  other  upon  the  manubrium, 
may  detect  the  expansile  pulsation  of  a  deep-seated  aortic  aneurism  which 
presents  no  external  signs.  Diastolic  shock  is  an  important  physical  sign 
of  aneurism.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  upon  the  sac  in  case  erosion  of  the 
chest  wall  has  taken  place,  or  upon  the  surface  directly  overlying  the  sac, 
may  often  detect  a  diastolic  shock,  sometimes  of  considerable  force. 
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Crepitation. — In  wounds  and  operations  upon  the  neck  and  chest 
air  may  find  its  way  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  give  rise  to  crepi- 
tation upon  palpation.  In  rare  cases  this  condition  may  result  from  the 
rupture  of  dilated  peripheral  pulmonary  vesicles  in  emphysema. 

Succussion. — When  both  fluid  and  air  are  present  in  a  large  space  with 
rigid  walls,  as  in  pneumohydrothorax  or  pneumopyothorax,  a  distinct  vibra- 
tion or  impulse  may  be  felt  upon  shaking  the  patient  or  causing  him  to 
suddenly  twist  his  body.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
splashing  sound,  constitutes  the  sign  known  as  Hippocratic  succussion. 

The  arterial  pulse  is  studied  by  palpation.  This  subject  will  be  fully 
considered  in  a  later  section. 

Thrills. — The  palpable  vibrations  of  the  surface  transmitted  from 
the  interior  of  the  heart  or  arteries  are  known  as  thrills.  They  are  usually 
confined  to  limited  areas  and  may  be  easily  overlooked  unless  the  surface 
is  first  searched  with  the  palmar  surface  of  the  open  hand.  They  may 
then  be  studied  with  the  finger-tips.  They  can  frequently  be  felt  only 
upon  the  lightest  pressure,  wholly  disappearing  if  the  pressure  be  increased* 
The  sensation  has  been  compared  to  that  communicated  to  the  hand  by 
the  purring  cat — frdmissement  cataire.  Thrills  are  usually  felt  during  a 
portion  of  the  cardiac  revolution  only — presystolic,  systolic,  post-systolic. 
They  may  disappear  when  the  heart  is  acting  feebly  and  become  manifest 
again  when,  with  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
the  heart  contracts  with  greater  power.  They  usually  correspond  in  the 
time  of  the  cardiac  cycle  with  audible  murmurs  or  bruits  and  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  same  lesions  and  produced  by  the  same  mechanism,  namely, 
fluid  veins,  the  vibrations  of  which  transmitted  through  tissues  to  the  sur- 
face are  realized  by  the  ear  as  murmurs,  by  the  touch  as  thrills.  In  other 
words  the  thrill  is  the  sensory  equivalent  of  the  murmur.  The  fact  that 
very  coarse  thrills,  especially  the  presystolic  thrill,  sometimes  occur  when  no 
murmur  can  be  heard,  does  not  militate  against  the  foregoing  statement, 
since  regular  vibrations  may  be  palpable  though  not  frequent  enough 
to  produce  sound.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  statements  that  thrills 
vary  in  the  rapidity  of  their  vibrations — fineness,  coarseness — and  that 
the  finer  thrills  correspond  to  the  higher  pitched  murmurs  and  the  reverse. 

A  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  aortic 
area  is  common  in  aortic  stenosis. 

A  thrill  of  coarse  quality,  limited  in  extent,  presystolic  in  time,  more 
marked  during  expiration,  and  most  distinctly  felt  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
intercostal  space  inside  the  midclavicular  line — mitral  area — is  the  sign 
of  mitral  stenosis. 

A  systolic  thrill  in  the  same  area  is  sometimes  present  in  mitral 
incompetence  and  in  rare  instances  in  aortic  stenosis. 

A  thrill  often  accompanies  the  presystolic  murmur  of  aortic  incompe- 
tency— Flint's  murmur. 

A  thrill  diastolic  in  time  is  occasionally  felt  in  aortic  incompetency^ 
but  is  not  very  common. 

Thrills  are  common  in  congenital  defects  of  the  heart. 

A  thrill  systolic  in  time  at  the  second  left  costal  cartilage  and  inter* 
space— pulmonary  area — is  occasionally  observed  in  exophthalmic  goitre; 
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very  rarely  it  is  a  sign  of  pulmonary  stenosis.  A  diastolic  thrill  in  this 
area  may  be  the  sign  of  a  rare  condition,  pulmonary  incompetency. 

A  thrill  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  and  at  its  right  border — 
tricuspid  area — sometimes  occurs  in  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
tricuspid  incompetence. 

Systolic  thrills  when  beyond  the  limits  of  the  precordial  space  are 
more  likely  to  be  indicative  of  thoracic  aneurism  than  of  valvular  disease. 
They  are  oftenest  felt  to  the  right  of  the  sternal  border  and  above  the 
fourth  rib,  but  may  be  present  in  the  left  side  in  a  corresponding  region. 
They  are  more  common  in  aortic  dilatation  than  in  sacculated  aneurism. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  thrill  and  the 
slight  shuddering  tremor  which  may  be  felt  in  the  merely  overacting 
heart,  as  in  palpitation  from  any  cause. 

Fremitus. — Fremerej  to  roar  or  murmur  as  a  crowd  or  mob;  techni- 
cally, palpable  vibration.  The  difference  between  a  thrill  and  fremitus 
is  much  more  readily  recognized  than  described.  It  is,  however,  an  essen- 
tial difference  and  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  respectively  produced.  Fremitus  is  usually  much  coarser  than 
thrills,  the  vibrations  are  irregular  and  variable,  the  extent  is  far  wider, 
and  frenMtus,  even  when  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  heart  as  in  the 
friction  fremitus  of  pericarditis,  does  not  constantly  conform  to  definite 
movements  in  the  cardiac  cycle.  Fremitus  is  a  tactile  phenomenon  com- 
municated to  the  surface  of  the  chest  by  the  act  of  phonation — vocal 
fremitus;  by  the  friction  of  roughened  surfaces  against  each  other — fric- 
tion fremitus;  or  by  the  respiratory  movement  of  exudates  of  varying 
consistency  within  the  bronchial  tubes — rhonchal  fremitus. 

Vocal  Fremitus. — This  physical  sign  is  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  tactile 
fremitus,  but  erroneously  so,  since  all  fremitus  is  tactile.  The  hand  is  laid 
upon  the  bared  chest  while  the  patient  counts  "one,  two,  three,"  or  repeats 
some  words,  as  *' twenty-one"  or  *' ninety-nine."  Under  normal  circum- 
stances the  fremitus  is  more  intense  in  men  than  in  women,  in  adults  than 
in  children,  and  in  persons  whose  voices  are  powerful  and  low-pitched  than 
in  those  whose  voices  are  feeble  and  shrill.  The  patient  should  be  asked 
to  repeat  the  same  phrase  as  the  examining  hand  passes  from  one  part 
of  his  chest  to  another,  and  to  let  his  speaking  be  loud,  low,  and  slow,  always 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  tone.  This  method  of  physical  diagnosis 
is  without  value  in  persons  suffering  from  aphonia  or  in  those  so  feeble 
that  they  can  only  use  the  whispering  voice.  It  is  practicable  in  young 
infants  who  cry  during  the  examination. 

Vocal  Fremitus  in  Health.  —  The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords 
in  phonation  are  transmitted  along  the  walls  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
and  the  column  of  air  which  they  contain  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  which 
is  thus  set  into  vibration  from  within.  These  vibrations  vary  in  different 
regions  normally,  and  are  most  distinct  where  the  large  bronchial  tubes 
approach  the  chest  wall,  less  distinct  where  the  mass  of  intervening  vesicu- 
lar tissue  is  greatest,  and  feeble  or  absent  where  the  lung  tissue  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  wall,  as  in  the  precordial  space.  Pathological 
conditions  which  increase  the  capacity  of  the  lung  to  conduct  vibrations, 
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as  consolidation,  intensify  the  vocal  fremitus;  those  which  separate  the 
lung  from  the  wall,  as  pleural  effusions,  diminish  or  abolish  it,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  is  normally  considerable  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
vocal  fremitus  in  the  two  sides,  especially  in  the  upper  regions.  This 
inequality  is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The  vibrations  are  more 
intense  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  in  the  upper  (subclavicular) 
region  than  in  the  lower  (inframammary),  and  in  front  than  behind.  It  is 
feeble  over  the  scapulae,  and  usually  absent  or  very  feeble  in  that  portion 
of  the  precordial  space  which  corresponds  to  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac 
dulness.  A  thick  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  impairs  the  value  of  this  physi- 
cal sign,  while  a  thin,  elastic  chest  wall  and  deep  voice  render  it  very  useful. 

Vocal  Fremitus  in  Disease  of  the  Respiratory  Organs.— The 
vibrations  are  intensified  by  conditions  which  cause  consolidation  of  the 
lung,  as  tuberculous  infiltration,  croupous  and  bronchopneumonia,  hypo- 
static congestion  and  atelectasis;  they  are  enfeebled  or  absent  altogether 
in  pathological  conditions  which  separate  the  periphery  of  the  lung  from 
contact  with  the  chest  wall,  such  as  pleural  effusion,  pneumothorax,  and 
cysts  or  tumors  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Pleural  thickening  is  usually  attended 
with  enfeeblement  of  the  vocal  fremitus  proportionate  to  its  degree,  and, 
as  a  much  thickened  pleura  gives  rise  to  impairment  of  resonance,  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  a  moderate  effusion  and  pleural  thickening 
may  be  attended  with  difficulty. 

Temporary  disappearance  of  vocal  fremitus  in  pneumonia  in  an  area 
corresponding  to  a  lobe  or  part  of  a  lobe  may  be  caused  by  the  plugging 
of  a  large  bronchus  with  a  mass  of  tenacious  mucus.  In  the  same  manner 
a  foreign  body  may  cause  localized  absence  of  this  sign.  In  infants  and 
less  frequently  in  adults  distinct  vocal  fremitus  is  occasionally  encountered 
upon  the  affected  side  in  large  effusions — a  very  puzzling  phenomenon. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  anomaly  in  children  is  that  the 
intense  fremitus  caused  by  violent  crying  is  transmitted  along  the  elastic 
chest  walls  from  the  sound  to  the  affected  side  of  the  chest;  in  adults,  that 
tensely  stretched  strands  or  bands,  the  result  of  partial  adhesions  caused 
by  a  former  attack  of  fibrinous  pleurisy,  conduct  the  vibrations  from  the 
compressed  lung  to  the  wall  of  the  chest.  In  a  moderate  effusion  under 
favorable  circumstances  the  following  variations  may  be  recognized: 
normal  vocal  fremitus  over  the  apex,  enfeebled  fremitus  in  the  mammary 
region,  and  the  complete  absence  of  this  sign  at  the  base. 

If  the  limitations  of  its  usefulness  be  borne  in  mind,  vocal  fremitus 
is  a  sign  of  very  great  value,  but  it  may  mislead  the  unwary.  In  massive 
pericardial  effusion  it  is  of  great  service  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  that  condition  and  large  left-sided  pleural  effusion. 

Friction  Fremitus. — In  health  the  smooth  and  moist  pleural  and  peri- 
cardial surfaces  move  upon  each  other  without  appreciable  sound.  When 
these  surfaces  are  the  seat  of  a  fibrinous  exudate  they  cause  friction  sounds 
which  vary  with  the  arrangement  and  density  of  the  exudate  and  the 
energy  of  the  respiratory  or  cardiac  movements  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
vibrations  which  cause  the  sounds  are  transmitted  to  the  surface  and  con- 
stitute the  tactile  sign  known  as  friction  fremitus.  The  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  examining  finger  is  that  of  grating  or  rubbing  and  varies 
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from  the  finest  grazing  to  a  coarse  attrition.  It  corresponds  in  location 
and  extent  with  the  friction  sound  which  is  its  auditory  equivalent. 

Pleural  fremitus  is  common  in  the  infra-axillary  region  or  belov; 
the  nipple  and  is  not  transmitted  beyond  a  limited  area. 

Pericardial  FREMITUS,  which  is  the  sign  of  fibrinous  or  dry  peri- 
carditis, is  felt  in  the  precordial  space  over  the  right  ventricle.  It  does 
not  usually  correspond  in  time  accurately  with  the  systole  or  diastole, 
gives  the  impression  of  being  very  superficial  and  is  limited  to  a  circum- 
scribed area.  It  differs  from  the  thrills  felt  over  the  heart  in  the  tactile 
qualities  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

Pleural  fremitus  and  pericardial  friction  fremitus  disappear  as 
effusion  takes  place,  separating  the  roughened  surfaces,  and  as  adhesions 
develop,  by  which  the  surfaces  are  united. 

Rhonchal  Fremitus. — Coarse  bronchial  rfi,les,  both  dry  and  moist, 
sometimes  communicate  irregular  vibrations  to  the  surface  of  the  chest 
readily  recognized  upon  palpation.  This  form  of  fremitus  is  common  in 
young  children  and  may  occur  in  thin-chested  adults.  It  differs  from  fric- 
tion fremitus  in  being  coarse  and  more  irregular  and  varying  in  intensity 
and  quality  with  the  rdles  that  cause  it.    The  sign  is  of  little  diagnostic  value. 

Tracheal  tugrgingf,  a  sign  first  described  by  Oliver,  is  of  great  value 
in  the  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  thoracic  aneurism.  ''Place  the  patient  in 
the  erect  position  and  direct  him  to  close  his  mouth  and  elevate  his  chin 
to  almost  the  full  extent;  then  grasp  the  cricoid  cartilage  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  and  use  steady  and  gentle  upward  pressure  on  it,  when, 
if  dilatation  or  aneurism  exists,  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  will  be  distinctly 
felt  transmitted  through  the  trachea  to  the  hand.'^  A  better  method  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  same  hand 
on  the  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  the  physician  may  stand  behind 
the  patient,  who  is  seated,  and  place  the  forefingers  upon  the  sides  of  the 
cricoid,  with  gentle  upward  pressure.  The  downward  tug  may  be  readily 
recognized.  The  tug  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  arch  of  the  aorta  passes 
over  the  left  primary  bronchus  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  aorta  is 
dilated  it  impinges  upon  the  bronchus  with  each  pulsation.  The  tension 
of  the  bronchus  is  commimicated  through  the  trachea  to  the  larynx.  A 
downward  tug  felt  only  upon  inspiration  is  frequently  present  in  health 
and  has  no  diagnostic  value.  Pulsation  transmitted  from  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  to  the  cricoid  must  not  be  confounded  with  tracheal  tugging. 
The  movement  of  the  former  is  forward  and  backward;  of  the  latter  a 
distinct  downward  pull  with  release. 

Palpation  in  the  Examination  of  the  Abdomen. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis  in 
diseases  of  the  organs  below  the  midriff.  The  patient  should  be  in  bed 
and  the  belly  should  be  bared  as  for  inspection.  The  hand  of  the  physi- 
cian should  be  warmed  and  applied  to  the  surface  with  gentle  pressure. 
One  or  both  hands  may  be  necessary.  Bimanual  palpation  may  be  from 
side  to  side,  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  being  deeply  folded  between  the 
hands,  or  any  accessible  organ  or  tumor  being  thus  investigated,  or  the 
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bimanual  method  may  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  lateral  regions  of  the 
abdomen,  one  hand  being  placed  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  other  in  front. 
In  this  manner  the  border  of  the  liver  may  be  raised  up  against  the 
anterior  wall  or  a  floating  kidney  thrust  forward  for  examination,  or 
deep  fluctuation  elicited  in  paranephritic  or  appendiceal  abscess,  or  a 
hydronephrosis  studied,  or  the  contour  of  an  enlarged  spleen  or  carcinoma 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  made  out.  When  the  object  of  the  examination  is 
to  localize  and  determine  the  degree  of  tenderness  it  is  better  to  study  the 
face  of  the  patient  than  to  depend  upon  his  statements  or  exclamations.  It 
is  also  important  to  distinguish  between  superficial  tenderness,  as  in  cutane- 
ous hyperaesthesia  and  the  deep  tenderness  of  an  inflamed  or  tumid  organ. 
It  will  frequently  be  found  that  here  as  elsewhere,  in  neurotic  persons, 
more  vivid  expressions  of  pain  are  called  forth  by  a  light  touch  than  by 
firmer  pressure — a  fact  in  itself  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 

Excessive  abdominal  fat,  muscular  tension,  and  ticklishness  are  obsta- 
cles. The  first  often  nullifies  the  results  of  palpation;  the  others  may 
be  overcome.  Muscular  tension  due  to  apprehension,  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  or  other  nervous  causes  may  be  overcome  by  elevating  the 
head  upon  pillows  and  causing  the  patient  to  flex  his  thighs  and  knees; 
continuous  deep  or  rapid  breathing  is  also  useful.  Tact  and  address  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  and  suggestion  are  also  to  be  employed.  It  is 
frequently  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  under  general  anaesthesia 
before  expressing  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  finally, 
there  are  serious  cases  of  abdominal  disease  in  which  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  perform  an  exploratory  operation  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis. 
Ticklishness  is  an  obstacle  of  minor  importance,  but  it  may  call  for  the 
exercise  of  much  patience  on  the  part  of  both  the  doctor  and  the  patient. 

It  often  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the  patient  from  side  to  side  or 
to  examine  him  in  the  knee-elbow  posture,  or  standing.  A  digital  exami- 
nation by  the  rectum  or  vagina  with  or  without  bimanual  manipulation 
is  frequently  required  in  lesions  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  abdomen. 

The  regions  of  the  abdomen  must  be  in  turn  systematically  explored, 
the  natural  rings  and  accidental  sites  of  hernia  examined,  and  the  general 
outline,  contour,  and  condition  of  the  belly,  particularly  as  to  its  symmetry 
and  elasticity,  carefully  determined.  Large  knowledge  of  the  changes 
caused  by  abdominal  disease  and  wide  experience  are  required  in  this 
field  of  diagnosis.  Here  also  a  delicate  and  well-trained  touch — tactua 
erudUua — is  especially  serviceable. 

The  signs  obtained  by  inspection  are  confirmed  by  palpation.  Much 
knowledge  is  obtained  by  the  latter  method.  This  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

The  Condition  of  the  Abdominal  Walls, 

General  and  Local  Fluctuation, 

Pulsation,  Thrill  and  Fremitus, 

The  Respiratory,  Postural,  and  Manipulative  Movements  of  Organs 
or  Tumors, 

Peristaltic  and  Fetal  Movements, 

The  Outline  and  Relations  of  Palpable  Tumors, 

Their  Density  and  Elasticity, 

The  Nature  of  the  Surface  of  Tumors. 
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The  Abdominal  Walls. — In  healthy  young  persons  the  belly  walls 
are  soft  and  elastic  but  neither  tense  nor  relaxed,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  abdomen  as  determined  by  inspection  and  palpation  is  symmetrical 
and  uniform. 

Abnormal  firnmess  and  relaxation  are  attended  by  a  loss  of  healthy 
elasticity.  Local  firmness  may  be  caused  by  inflammatory  or  carcinoma- 
tous infiltration,  and  general  hardness  by  the  massive  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  uterus,  an  ovary,  or  other  organ,  or  diffuse  malignant  deposits 
in  the  intestines  or  peritoneum.  Muscular  rigidity  is  characteristic  of  the 
early  stage  of  peritonitis.  It  may  be  localized,  as  in  the  right  lower  quad- 
rant in  appendicitis  or  enteric  fever,  or  general.  Local  rigidity  of  the 
bellies  of  the  recti  is  sometimes  observed  in  neurotic  persons  and  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  tumor,  as  a  thickened  or  carcinomatous  pylorus.  Local 
rigidity  with  meteorism  constitutes  phantom  tumor.  A  generalized  inelas- 
tic doughy  sensation  upon  palpation  is  often  observed  in  tuberculous 
peritonitis.  The  general  distention  of  ascites  is  associated  with  dulness 
save  in  the  upper  portions,  where  there  is  tympany,  and  with  fluctuation; 
that  of  meteorism  is  associated  with  tympany  everywhere,  including  the 
dependent  parts,  and  a  balloon-like  elasticity  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  normal  abdomen.  The  anasarcous  abdominal  wall  is  doughy,  inelastic, 
and  pits  upon  pressure;  dropsical  accumulations  are  seen  in  the  flank 
and  elsewhere  in  the  more  dependent  parts. 

Relaxation  follows  the  resorption  of  large  amounts  of  fat  and  repeated 
childbearing.  In  such  cases  the  belly  wall  is  often  pendulous  and  remark- 
ably puckered  and  thrown  into  folds  when  the  patient  lies  upon  her  back. 
Relaxation  also  follows  ascites  of  long  standing  and  the  removal  of  large 
tumors  and  is  usually  present  in  old  age  and  the  advanced  stages  of  wast- 
ing diseases.  In  women  who  have  borne  many  children  wide  separation 
of  the  recti  is  occasionally  seen,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  linea  alba 
being  enormously  stretched  and  thinned  and  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
peristalsis  plainly  seen  and  felt  over  a  large  area  in  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen.  In  such  cases  very  large  ventral  hernia  and  downward  displace- 
ment of  the  abdominal  viscera — Gl6nard's  disease — are  commonly  present. 

Local  tumors  of  the  abdominal  walls  are  abscess,  attended  by  local 
induration  and  central  softening;  cysts,  oval  or  circular  in  outline,  tense, 
elastic  and  fluctuating;  enlarged  lymph-nodes  in  the  inguinal  region; 
subcutaneous  carcinomatous  and  sarcomatous  tumors,  which  may  be  mov- 
able or  immovable,  and  arranged  in  irregular  masses  as  is  common  in  the 
former,  or  scattered  singly  over  a  wide  area  as  in  sarcoma;  and  hernia. 
The  last  appears  in  definite  locations,  as  the  inguinal  and  crural  rings,  the 
umbilicus,  in  the  linea  alba — ventral  hernia — and  in  the  sites  of  scars  after 
surgical  operations.  Upon  palpation  the  hernial  tumor  is  usually  soft, 
elastic  and  reducible;  omental  hernias  are  doughy  and  irregular  in  outline. 
The  hernia  which  cannot  be  returned  to  the  abdomen  by  manipulation 
is  irreducible,  that  which  is  tightly  constricted  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
become  or  has  already  become  sphacelated  is  strangulated. 

The  umbilicus  that  pouts  in  ascites  or  pregnancy  is  smooth,  stretched, 
and  somewhat  translucent.  In  umbilical  hernia  the  ring  is  usually  dis- 
tinctly felt;    when  omental  the  tumor  at  the  navel  is  often  large,  firm, 
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irregular  in  its  surface  and  irreducible  and  may  suggest  a  malignant  growth. 
The  umbilicus,  normally  somewhat  movable,  when  the  seat  of  secondary 
carcinoma,  usually  by  extension  from  the  liver,  becomes  fixed  and  is  indu- 
rated and  nodular.  Tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around  the 
navel  has  l)een  observed  in  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  A  deeply 
seated,  painful  swelling  of  the  navel  is  usually  an  abscess. 

Fluctuation. — This  sign  is  elicited  by  combined  bimanual  percussion 
and  palpation,  those  methods  being  employed  at  the  limits  of  the  area 
examined,  as  for  example  at  the  right  and  left  lateral  regions  of  the  abdo- 
men in  suspected  ascites  and  at  the  opposite  borders  of  circumscribed 
collections  of  fluid  as  in  pancreatic  or  other  cysts.  To  elicit  general  fluc- 
tuation the  palpating  left  hand  or  finger-tips  are  lightly  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  right  side  of  the  patient's  abdomen,  while  with  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  the  examiner  percusses  or  taps  somewhat  sharply  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  If  there  be  ascites  a  transmitted  wave  cor- 
responding to  each  tap  is  felt  upon  the  opposite  side.  This  wave  is  also 
in  many  cases  visible.  Very  light  percussion  may  bring  out  this  physical 
sign  when  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  thin.  The  thin  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand  of  an  assistant  must  be  rather  firmly  pressed  against  the  abdomen 
in  the  middle  line  to  arrest  the  undulatorv  transverse  movement  of  the 
wall,  which  very  often  simulates  the  fluctuation  of  peritoneal  effusion. 
This  sign  does  not  arise  unless  the  fluid  is  freely  movable  and  sufficient 
in  amount  to  rise  above  the  pelvis — two  or  more  litres. 

The  method  of  determining  fluctuation  in  circumscribed  collections 
of  fluid,  as  pancreatic  or  other  cysts  within  the  abdomen,  circumscribed 
effusions,  dropsy  or  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  etc.,  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  technic  and  available  only  in  patients  whose  belly  walls  are  com- 
paratively thin.  The  tips  of  the  palpating  fingers  are  lightly  placed  in 
contact  with  the  surface  at  one  border  of  the  area  under  examination  while 
the  opposite  border  is  sharply  but  lightly  flicked  with  the  nail — dorsal 
surface  of  the  tip  of  the  middle  or  ring  finger  suddenly  disengaged  from 
contact  with  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb,  as  one  flicks  a  crumb.  By 
this  method  not  onlv  can  fluctuation  of  limited  extent  be  determined  but 
also  the  limits  of  the  area  in  which  it  is  present  defined. 

Pulsation,  Tlirill  and  Fremitus. — Pulsation. — In  thin  persons  the 
normal  pulsation  of  the  aorta  may  be  felt  upon  deep  palpation  in  the  middle 
line  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Abnormal  pulsation  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta  is  of  two  kinds,  the  so-called  dynamic  pulsation  seen  in  neurotic 
persons,  not  expansile  and  not  associated  with  tumor  or  other  signs  of 
dilatation  of  the  vessel,  and  the  expansile  pulsation  of  abdominal  aneurism, 
in  which  a  tumor  that  can  be  grasped  between  the  hands  and  is  the  seat 
of  distinct  expansile  pulsation  may  be  present  together  with  other  signs 
of  aneurism.  The  differential  diagnosis  l^etween  these  two  forms  of  pul- 
sation should  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  Pulsation  is  sometimes  trans- 
mitted from  the  aorta  to  a  tumor  overlying  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sinmlate  aneurism,  especially  as  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  may  cause 
both  bruit  and  thrill.  The  fact  that  the  pulsation  is  not  expansile  and  the 
palpation  of  the  tumor  in  the  knee-elbow  posture,  when  the  movement  of 
the  aorta  is  no  longer  communicated  to  it,  serve  to  render  the  differential 
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diagnosis  between  such  a  tumor  and  aneurism  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease.  Dynamic  pulsation  of  the  aorta  is  felt  in  the  course  of  the  vessel 
in  the  middle  line  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  it;  that  of  aneurism  is  usually 
more  extended  transversely  and  may  be  felt  some  distance  to  the  left, 
even  reaching  almost  as  far  as  the  iliac  crest,  as  I  saw  in  a  case  verified 
by  autopsy. 

The  liver  pulsation  due  to  tricuspid  incompetency — hepatic  venous 
pulse — may  frequently  be  recognized  upon  palpation,  especially  bimanual 
palpation,  when  it  is  not  visible  upon  inspection,  and  by  the  former  method 
the  difference  between  the  expansive  movement  of  a  pulsating  liver  and 
the  jogging  due  to  the  communicated  movement  of  the  heart  may  be 
appreciated. 

Thrill. — This  sign  is  sometimes  met  with  in  abdominal  aneurism  and 
tumors  pressing  upon  the  aorta.     It  has  little  diagnostic  significance. 

Fremitus  is  the  sign  of  echinococcus  cysts — hydatid  fremitus  or  thrill. 
The  tumor  is  soft,  elastic,  fluctuating,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  seat 
of  a  peculiar  vibration  or  fremitus,  which  may  be  felt  by  palpation  with 
two  or  three  fingers  of  the  same  hand  or  by  placing  three  finger-tips  widely 
separated  upon  the  surface  and  lightly  percussing  the  middle  finger.  Gall- 
stone fremitus  is  sometimes  elicited  upon  palpation  of  the  gall-bladder 
distended  with  a  large  number  of  calculi.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  but 
very  important  sign. 

Movements  of  Abdominal  Organs  or  Tumors. — The  movements  of 
intra-abdominal  organs  and  tumors  constitute  physical  signs  of  great 
value  in  diagnosis.  They  may  be  observed  in  some  instances  upon 
inspection  but  very  often  can  be  felt  when  they  cannot  be  seen.  They  are 
respiratory,  postural,  and  manipulative. 

Respiratory  movements  are  communicated  to  the  organs  in  close 
relation  to  the  diaphragm,  especially  the  liver,  spleen,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  kidneys.  Tumors  of  the  stomach,  owing  to  its  being  a  hollow  viscus, 
are  usually  but  little  if  at  all  influenced  by  the  movements  of  the  dia- 
phragm. When  adhesions  have  taken  place  with  the  diaphragm  itself 
or  the  liver  or  spleen,  tumors  of  the  stomach  share  with  these  organs  in 
the  respiratory  movements.  Conditions  which  hinder  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  diaphragm,  such  as  pleurisy,  emphysema,  massive 
enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  advanced  pregnancy,  meteorism  and 
ascites,  restrict  or  wholly  arrest  the  respiratory  movements  of  abdominal 
viscera.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  pancreas  and  retroperitoneal 
glands  are  such  that  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  movements  of  res- 
piration. Very  large  cysts  of  the  pancreas  may  show  slight  movement 
on  deep  breathing. 

Intra-abdominal  new  grow^ths  which  are  influenced  by  respiratory 
movements  originate  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity;  those  which 
manifest  no  respiratory  movement  upon  careful  palpation  commonly 
but  not  always  develop  from  the  pelvic  organs  or  from  structures  directly 
connected  with  the  spinal  column  behind  the  peritoneum — pancreks, 
retroperitoneal  lymphatic  glands,  aneurism.  It  is  evident  that  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  a  tumor  originating  behind  the  peritoneum,  sufTiciently 
large  and  not  too  rigid,  may  be  somewhat  influenced  by  deep  respiration. 
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In  determining  such  movements  the  fingers  grasp  the  tumor  or  the  ulnar 
edge  of  the  hand  is  pressed  against  its  upper  border  during  full  inspiration; 
upon  expiration  it  is  felt  to  slip  upwards. 

Postural  Movemeots. — Free  fiuid  in  the  cavity  tends  to  gravitate 
to  the  most  dependent  space  while  the  air-containing  intestines  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  importance  of  this  general  fact  has  been 
dwelt  upon  in  a  previous  section.  Small  effusions  may  cause  dulness  in 
the  umbilical  region  when  the  patient  assumes  the  knee-elbow  position. 
Floating  viscera,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  in  very  rare  instances  the  liver,  are 
recognized  upon  palpation  by  their  size,  shape,  and  general  relationships. 
The  liver  when  dislocated  has  but  little  range  of  movement,  but  the  kid- 
ney and  spleen  may  be  found  in  distant  regions  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
even  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Technic  of  Palpation  of  the  Kidney. — The  recognition  of 
a  displaced  kidney  is  not  attended  with  difficulty.  Palpation  should  be 
bimanual,  one  hand  pressing  upward  from  the  lumbar  region  while  the 
other  is  gently  moved  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen,  which 
should  be  as  relaxed  as  possible.  The  tumor  is  oval,  smooth.  Arm,  and  has 
the  oblong  shape  of  the  kidney.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  recognize  the 
hilum  and  to  feel  the  pulsating  renal  artery.  The  tumor  is  usually  sensi- 
tive  to  firm  pressure  and  freely  movable.  In  the  knee-elbow  posture  it 
advances  towards  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  while  it  sinks  backward  and 
may  be  pressed  into  its  normal  position  when  the  patient  assumes  the 
dorsal  decubitus.  In  the  lateral  and  erect  postures,  it  sinks  to  the  lowest 
point  of  its  range  of  movement.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  much  elongated 
mesonephron,  it  moves  also  with  the  movements  of  respiration.  Wan- 
dering kidney  is  more  common  in  women,  in  multipara,  upon  the  right 
than  the  left  side  and  is  occasionally  bilateral. 

The  Tpxhnic  of  Palpation  of  the  Spleen. — The  patient  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  midway  between  right  lateral  and  dorsal,  with 
his  left  hand  upon  his  head.  The  thighs  should  be  flexed  in  order  to  relax 
as  far  as  possible  the  abdominal  wall.  The  head  should  be  slightly 
retracted  and  the  patient  directed  to  breathe  deeply  and  slowly.  The 
physician,  standing  at  the  patient's  right,  exerts  with  his  left  hand  firm 
pressure  upon  the  infra-axillary  region  downwards  and  forwards  while,  with 
his  right  hand,  he  presses  the  soft  belly  wall  below  the  arch  of  the  ribs 
upwards  and  inwards  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  lower  border  of  the 
spleen  can  be  felt  and  in  particular  at  the  end  of  deep  inspiration.  The 
physiological  variations  in  the  size  of  the  organ  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  requires  some  skill  to  recognize  slight  increase  in  volume  and  abnormal 
consistency  and  anomalies  in  shape.  Too  much  force  must  not  be  employed 
lest  a  greatly  softened  spleen,  as  in  enteric  fever,  might  be  ruptured.  The 
data  yielded  by  percussion  in  the  examination  of  the  spleen  are  rendered 
uncertain  by  gastrectasis,  meteroism,  pleural  effusion,  and  fecal  accu- 
mulations in  the  colon  and  new  growths  in  the  splenic  region.  The 
results  of  palpation  in  moderate  enlargement  are  much  more  satisfactory 
and  reliable. 

The  diagnosis  of  massive  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  a  matter 
of  ease  and  certainty.    The  contour  of  the  tumor,  upon  which  may  be  die- 
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tinctly  felt  a  sharply  rounded  inner  border,  often  notched  opposite  the 
hilum,  its  firmness,  its  slight  movement  upon  deep  breathing,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Wandering  spleen  is  not  often  difficult  of  recognition.  The  displaced 
organ  is  readily  palpable  below  the  left  hypochondrium,  less  often  in  the 
umbilical  or  left  iliac  region  and  very  rarely  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  as 
a  smooth  oval  tumor  of  the  outline  of  the  spleen,  notched  and  freely  mov- 
able upon  change  of  posture  and  by  manipulation.  If  the  gastrosplenic 
ligament  and  the  splenic  vessels  are  much  elongated,  namely,  if  the  organ 
occupies  a  position  to  which  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  do  not 
extend,  it  does  not  move  even  upon  the  deepest  respiration. 

In  some  cases  a  tumor  of  the  pylorus  is  extremely  movable  and  may 
show  a  lateral  range  of  several  inches  as  the  patient  turns  from  side  to 
side.  Mesenteric  cysts  are  usually  situated  below  and  to  the  right  of 
the  umbilicus  and  are  often  freely  movable  in  all  directions.  The  same  is 
true  of  omental  tumors. 

Movements  upon  Manipulation. — All  abnormal  organs  and  tumors 
that  change  their  position  in  response  to  changes  in  posture  are  movable 
upon  manipulation  or  palpation.  The  list  comprises  floating  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidney;  in  the  absence  of  adhesions,  tumors  of  the  pylorus  and  less 
frequently  of  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  as  the  greater  curvature,  new 
growths  in  the  intestines,  excepting  the  ascending  and  descending  colon; 
fecal  accumulations,  gall-stones  and  enteroliths;  mesenteric  and  omental 
tumors.  The  range  of  movement  is  limited  in  tumors  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  pancreatic  cyst,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  abdomen;  very  limited 
in  tumors  of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  laterally  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  in  the  lower  segment.  All  malignant  and 
some  benign  tumors  tend  to  contract  adhesions  which  interfere  with  move- 
ment. The  following  are  immovable:  small  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  retro- 
peritoneal growths,  peri-appendiceal  infiltration,  adhesions  and  abscess, 
abdominal  aneurism  and  abscesses. 

Peristaltic  and  Fetal  Movements.  —  The  peristaltic  movements 
may  sometimes  be  felt,  as  they  may  be  seen,  in  thin  individuals  in  health 
and  when  in  obstruction  of  the  bowel  they  become  excessive.  In  chronic, 
slowly  developing  stenosis  of  the  gut  the  musculature  of  the  intestines 
undergoes  hypertrophy  and  the  peristalsis  becomes  proportionately  more 
powerful.  Antiperistaltic  or  reverse  waves  may  sometimes  be  felt.  Pal- 
pable coarse  intestinal  movements  with  the  formation  of  knots  accom- 
panied by  borborygmi  may  be  present  in  colic  and  in  hysteria.  The  gastric 
and  intestinal  movements  are  very  plainly  felt  and  seen  in  cases  of  wide 
separation  of  the  recti  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children. 

The  movements  of  the  foetus  may  be  often  plainly  felt  upon  palpation, 
and  in  advanced  pregnancy  the  position  of  the  foetus  may  be  recognized 
by  this  method  of  examination.  All  these  movements  may  be  rendered 
more  active  by  manipulation  and  the  sudden  application  of  cold. 

Tumors  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  when  not  fixed  by  adhesions  fre- 
quently undergo  slight  changes  in  position  with  the  peristaltic  movements. 

Outline. — The  outline  and  relations  of  tumors  as  determined  by 
palpation  constitute  most  important  diagnositic  criteria.     We  thus  deter- 
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mine  whether  an  intra-abdoiiiiDal  mass  is  round,  oval,  or  irregular  in  old 
line ;  whether  it  is  rough,  nodular,  or  smooth ;  whether  it  resembles  a  viacB 
as  the  kidney  or  spleen  in  shape  and  has  characteristic  anatomical  feature) 
as  the  hilum  or  a  pulsating  artery.  We  ascertain  its  apparent  point  t 
origin,  as  in  the  epigastnum.  the  lateral  regions  of  the  abdomen,  or  tli 
pelvis,  and  whether  or  not  it  has  direct  attachments  or  relations  wit 
another  organ,  such  as  may  l>e  made  out  between  an  enlarged  gall-bladdi 
and  the  liver,  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus  and  the  stomach,  or  a  large  eyi 
in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  the  pancreas.  i 

Density  and  Elasticity. — The  signs  relating  to  the  consistency  of  M 
intra-abdominal  mass  ran  be  ascertained  by  palpation  alone.  We  tivt 
determine  whether  it  is  fluctuating  as  in  abscess  or  cyst;  soft  as  in  rapid)] 
developing  new  growths  and  aneurism;  moderately  firm  as  in  organs  tU 
seat  of  congestion  and  hypertrophy,  or  dense  and  strong  as  in  slowl 
developing  carcinoma  or  interstitial  overgrowlhs — hepatic  cirrhoaia.  W 
note  also  that  in  fecal  accumulations  the  tumor  is  sometimes  hard  an 
firm  and  sometimes  soft  and  doughy  and  can  be  indented  by  the  ftngH 

Surface. —Palpation  enables  us  to  determine  ihe  smoothness  s 
unevenness  of  the  surfaces  of  organs  and  tumors.  The  smooth  surfaa 
of  an  amyloid  or  fatty  liver,  the  coarse  granular  surface  of  the  liver  H 
atrophic  cirrhosis,  the  nodular  liver  with  its  rounded  isolated  eminenof 
at  the  summit  of  which  slight  depressions  may  be  felt — Karre's  tuberclea-^ 
in  cancer,  are  examples  of  surface  changes  of  diagnostic  importance.  Hi 
smooth  surface  of  the  distended  gall-bladder  stands  in  strong  contra! 
with  the  irregular  outline  of  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus;  the  irregular  multj 
locular  echinococcus  of  the  liver  can  hardly  be  differentiated  from  hepatic 
cancer,  but  is  wholly  unlike  the  smooth,  elastic,  and  vibrating  single  hydatid 
cyst.  The  smooth,  elastic,  and  fluctuating  cyst  in  hydronephrosis  difTeiv 
altogether  from  the  firm,  nodular  and  irregularly  shaped  mass  in  carcinoma 
of  the  kidney;  and  the  smooth,  ovoid,  nearly  centrally  placed  tumor  of 
early  pregnancy  is  wholly  unlike  the  tumor  formed  by  irregular,  coareely 
nodular  subperitoneal  uterine  myomata. 

Thayer  of  Galveston  has  suggested  a  method  of  palpating  the  abdom- 
inal organs  which  is  of  practical  value.  The  patient  should  sit  up  in 
bed,  or,  if  a  walking  patient,  upon  a  table,  with  the  knees  widely  separated 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  together,  and  the  hands  resting  upon  the  calves 
or  the  knees.  The  body  from  the  waist  up  is  then  supported  upon  a  tripod, 
composed  of  the  ppine  and  the  arms.  The  elbows  should  be  nearly  or  quite 
extended,  but  ready  to  lue  flexed  or  held  entirely  straight,  as  the  physician 
asks  for  more  or  less  space.  Under  ordinary  quiet  breathing  this  posture 
permits  the  viscera  to  come  forward  into  the  field  of  examination  to  the 
full  extent  permitted  by  their  normal  attachments,  the  liver,  sto: 
and  spleen  coming  down,  and  the  flanks  and  their  contents  coming 
ward,  and  the  relaxed  integuments  approaching  the  mid-line,  in 
manner  that  everything  accessible  in  this  examination  tends  to  appi 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  instead  of  receding  from  it. 

The  examiner  sits  behind  the  patient,  his  outer  foot  on  the  door,  ! 

r  leg  flexed  at  the  knee,  with  the  foot  on  his  other  knee  or  beneath 
This  flexed  knee  is  applied  to  the  lower  liimlmr  region,  or  the  sacrum. 
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the  patient,  uml,  since  the  pressure  of  the  tibial  tuberosity  causes  discom- 
fort, he  should  save  the  patient  this  by  putting  a  pillow  between  his  knee 
lod  the  subject's  back. 

The  abdominal  wall  is  relaxed  and  the  abdominal  contents  tend  to 
Ul  forward  against  the  wall  and  may  be  readily  palpated  by  the  hands 
irf  (he  examiner,  which  are  passed  around  the  sides  of  ,the  patient  under 
Ultrms.  The  organs,  tumors,  exudates  are  examined  in  a  position  cor- 
mponding  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  examiner.  If  the  patient  is  )oo  ill 
toot  up  he  may  be  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  with  his  back  toward  the 
euimnerand  his  lower  limbs  strongly  flexed,  and  palpulion  performed  in  the 
atnie  manner. 

MENSURATION. 

The  use  of  instruments  of  precision  is  of  great  importance  in  physical 
diignoeis.  Such  appliances  vary  from  a  simple  graduated  tape  to  the 
nort  intricate  and  delicate  h»  mo  dynamo  meter  or  polygraph.  The  writer 
holds  the  opinion  that  simplicity  both  of  method  and  of  instruments 
jirids  the  most  satisfactory  results  at  the  bedside,  and  that  intricate  and 
eostly  mechanical  de%ices  which  require  great  technical  skill  and  con- 
sume much  time  are  better  suited  to  scientific  research  than  to  every-day 
dinical  work. 

Measurements  of  the  chest — thoracometry — may  be  conveniently 
oade  by  a  steel  tape  graduated  upon  one  side  in  centimetres,  on  the  other 
in  inches;  the  diameters  are  taken  by  calipers  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  circumference  and  semicircu inferences  are  taken  at  the  level 
of  ihe  nipples  or  the  fourth  costosternal  articulation  in  quiet  breathing,  in 
full  held  inspiration  and  on  full  expiration.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
t*pc  a  horizontal.  The  normal  chest  is  nearly  but  not  quite  symmetrical, 
ihe  right  semicircu  inference  being  in  the  majority  of  individuals  slightly 
Iweer  than  the  left — an  average  difference  of  about  half  an  inch.  It  is 
•ril  to  make  a  mark  with  a  derma  to  grapliic  pencil  in  the  median  line  in 
Itont  and  over  a  vertebral  spine  at  the  same  level  and  measure  the  semi- 
orcumference  from  point  to  point  on  each  side  for  comparison.  Two  tapes 
UUched  to  a  little  wooden  saddle  which  fits  over  a  vertebra  are  useful  to 
iternune  the  semicircumCerence  on  quiet  breathing  and  the  differences 
M  forced  respiration.  The  average  circumference  in  men  is  34.3  inches 
W  tm.);  in  women  29.5  inches — (7,5  em.).  The  difference  in  forced 
"pinition  and  full  held  inspiration  varies  in  normal  individuals  between 
U(4  cm.)  and  5  inches  (Ti.o  cm.). 

The  main  diameters  of  the  chest  at  the  same  level  as  taken  by  compass 
sllpers  with  curved  arms  or  slide  calipers  are:  anteroposterior  (the  depth 
'f  the  chest)  average  in  repose  in  men  7.5  inches  (19  cm.);  in  women 
19  inches  (17  cm.);  bilateral  or  transverse  (the  breadth  of  the  chest), 
ivemge  in  men  9.9  inches  (25  cm.). 

Spirometry. — Mensuration  may  be  employed  not  only  to  ascertain 
llie  sire  of  the  chest  and  its  movements  but  also  to  learn  the  volume  of 
liie  tidal  air.  The  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  spirometer. 
Various  forms  are  in  use  but  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
instruments  are  cumln-rsomc  and  require  a  certain  amount  of  training  to 
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obtain  constant  results.  The  sex,  age,  weight  and  height  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Thus  for  every  inch  above  five  feet,  eight  cubic  inches  are 
to  be  added  to  the  normal  standard,  which  for  five  feet  is  174  cubic  inches. 
The  estimated  average  lung  capacity  for  height  in  males  between  sixteen 
and  forty  years  of  age  is,  according  to  Otis,  twenty-three  cubic  centimetres 
for  every  centimetre  of  height;  in  females  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  it  is 
fifteen  cubic  centimetres  for  each  centimetre  of  height. 

Waldenburg's  pneumatometer  is  an  apparatus  designed  to  measure  the 
respiratory  energy.  Normally  the  power  exerted  in  expiration  is  greater 
than  in  inspiration  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  millimetres  of  mercury. 
In  emphysema  and  asthma  the  expiratory  pressure  is  greatly  diminished, 
while  in  certain  forms  of  phthisis  the  inspiratory  power  is  much  lessened. 

Cyrtometry. — The  determination  of  the  outline  of  a  cross-section  of 
the  chest  may  be  made  with  an  instrument  called  a  cyrtometer — measure 
of  the  curve.  This  procedure  is  of  no  great  use  in  ordinary  clinical  work 
but  very  suggestive  and  important  in  teaching.  Elaborate  and  costly 
instruments  are  not  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  best  device  consists 
in  a  little  metal  saddle  made  to  fit  the  spine,  to  each  side  of  which  is  hinged 
a  strip  of  leaden  ribbon  half  an  inch  in  width  and  thick  enough  to  be  easily 
bent  so  as  to  conform  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  yet  retain  its  form  when 
removed.  The  saddle  is  set  upon  the  spine  at  the  level  selected,  the  leaden 
band  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  surface  on  each  side  and  made  to  meet 
at  the  median  line  in  front.  It  is  then  released,  opened  at  the  hinges, 
removed  from  the  chest  and  then  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  ends 
being  brought  together  at  the  point  of  meeting  in  the  median  line.  The 
outline  is  controlled  by  the  fixation  of  the  main  diameters  by  means  of 
the  calipers.  A  soft  pencil  is  then  used  to  make  the  tracing  on  the  inside 
of  the  cyrtometer.  The  various  deformities  of  the  chest  described  under 
inspection  may  be  thus  depicted. 

Circumferential  measurements  of  the  abdomen  at  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus  and  vertical  measurements  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  are 
useful,  especially  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  ascites  and  enlargements 
from  tumor  or  other  conditions.  They  are  best  made  with  the  ordinary 
graduated  tape.  Measurements  from  various  fixed  points  upon  the  surface 
of  the  thorax  or  abdomen  are  necessary  for  purposes  of  record. 

The  Sphygmograph. — This  is  an  instrument  for  the  graphic  registra- 
tion of  the  pulse.  There  are  various  forms.  Vierordt's,  1855,  was  the  earli- 
est. Marey's,  1860,  was  more  practical  and  as  modified  by  Mahomed  and 
others  is  still  much  used.  The  instruments  of  Sommerbrodt,  Jaquet  and 
Frey  are  more  recent.  That  of  Dudgeon  has  many  advantages  and  is  in 
general  use.     Dudgeon  makes  the  following  claims  for  his  instrument: 

That  it  magnifies  the  movements  of  the  artery  in  a  uniform  degree, 
namely,  fifty  times;  that  the  pressure  of  the  spring  can  be  regulated  from 
1  to  5  ounces;  that  it  requires  no  wrist  rest  and  can  be  used  with  equal 
facility  whether  the  patient  be  standing,  sitting,  or  recumbent;  that  a 
tracing  can  be  made  with  it  almost  as  quickly  as  the  pulse  can  be  felt  with 
the  finger;  that  owing  to  its  great  sensitiveness  it  records  the  slightest 
deviation  in  the  form  or  character  of  every  beat;  its  construction  is  so 
simple  thut  any  watchmaker  can  repair  it  if  broken;   that  it  is  so  small, 
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Fio.  48.— Outline  of  normal  chest. 


Fia.  49. — Outline  of  emphysematous  <diest. 


—Outline  of  chest  showing  "funnel-shaped" 
deformity. 


Fia.  51. — Outline  of  phthisical  chest. 


2. — Outline  of  the  chest  in  spinal  curvature. 


Fio.  53. — Outline  of  the  chest  in  rickets. 
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2i  X  2  laches,  and  so  light,  4  ounces,  that  it  may  Ixs  caiiied  in  the  pocket; 
that  it  i^  much  less  expensive  than  other  forms  of  the  instrument. 

The  sphygmograph  is  of  great  value  in  clinical  work  but  it  is  rarely 
essential  to  a  diagnosis.  That  which  it  adds  to  the  information  obtained 
by  the  well-trained  finger  relates  to  minutia.'  many  of  which  are  still  the 
subject  of  dispute. 

It  is  chief)}'  useful  in  making  permanent  records  for  future  compari- 
son, in  the  graphic  representation  of  details  for  purposes  of  discussion  and 
the  teaching  of  students,  and  in  leading  to  close  habits  of  observation.   It 
corroborates  facts  in  regard  to  the  pulse  previously  obtained  by  palpation. 
There  is  no  instrument  of  precision  employed   in  clinical   medicine 
the  results  of  which  are  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  personal  equation. 
A  series  of  sphygmograms  taken  in  succession  in  the  same  case  by  differ- 
ent observers  may  show  variations 
that  are  remarkable  and  inex- 
plicable.    The   regulation  of  the 
pressure  is  uncertain  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  securing  a  uni- 
form pressure  at  difTerent  times 
and  in  difTerent  cases  are  in  the 
present  state  of  development  of 
the  instrument  insurmountable. 
The  time  consumed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the   instrument  is  in 
ordinary  clinical  work  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  results.     Neverthe- 
less  the  sphygmograph  ba«  its 
place  and  is  regarded  by  thoee 
who  have   by  practice  acquired 
the  ability  to  take  rapid  and  accu- 
rate tracings  as  a  valuable  (ud  to 
systematic  clinical  work. 
Directions  for  the  application  of  Dudgeon's  sphygmograph: 

(a)  Mark  the  exact  position  of  the  artery  with  a  line  drawn  by  ink  or 
a  dermatographic  i>encil  and  prolonged  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

(b)  Wind  up  the  clockwork  used  to  drive  the  smoked  paper  along 
by  means  of  the  milled  button  at  the  back  of  the  clockwork  box. 

((■)  Insert  the  smoked  paper  between  the  rollers  and  under  the  writ- 
ing needle. 

(d)  Place  the  patient  in  a  comfortable  position  with  the  hand  selected 
pointing  towards  you,  the  wrist  exposed,  the  fingers  gently  flexed  and 
the  muscles  relaxed,  and  request  him  to  hold  the  hand  and  arm  per- 
fectly still. 

(e)  Slip  the  band,  the  free  end  of  which  has  been  drawn  through  the 
retaining  clamp,  over  the  patient's  hand.  The  metal  box  should  be  placed 
toward  the  elbow. 

(f)  Adjust  the  instrument  by  pladng  the  bulging  button  of  the  spring 
directly  over  the  radial  artery  as  shown  by  the  line  previously  drawn,  and 
close  behind  flic  prominence  of  the  oa  trapezium. 
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(g)  Retain  the  instrument  accurately  in  its  place  with  the  left  hand 
draw  the  band  through  the  clamp  with  the  right  until  the  writing 
le  plays  freely  over  the  middle  of  the  smoked  paper;  then  fasten  the 
.  by  screwing  up  the  clamp  with  the  left  hand.  If  the  band  is  not 
,  place  the   patient's  hand   and  wrist  on  some  proper  support  and 

the  instrument  with  one  hand;  or  the  band  may  be  passed  around 
mist  and  held  from  underneath  without  clamping. 
(h)  Regulate  the  pressure  by  means  of  the  milled  head  of  the  thumb 
r  until  the  needle  attains  its  greatest  amplitude  of  movement.  The 
ure  is  graduated  in  ounces  but  the  reading  is  never  reliable. 
0)  Set  the  smoked  paper  in  motion  by  pushing  toward  the  right  the 
I  lever  at  the  top  of  the  box,  and  either  stop  the  mechanism  by  revers- 
fais  lever  juat  before  the  slip  runs  out  or  catch  the  slip  in  the  free 
.    Two  tracings  may  be  taken  at  varying  pressure  or  the  clockwork 

be  stopped  about  the  middle 
e  slip,  the  pressure  increased 
le  maximum  and  the  tracing 
oed.     The   effect    of    medium 

maximum  pressures  is  thus 
ned.  Strips  of  paper  of  proiwr 
ire  and  accurate  si?.e  can  l>e 
iaed  from  the  instrument- 
trs.  They  are  prepared  for  use 
tsfflng  them  through  the  smoke 
rning  gum  camphor.  For  this 
oee  a  suitable  holder  is  made 

a  strip  of  till  turned  over 
C  ends.     It  is  important  that     __^    __     ^    ^    ,,„™.  .,„,„, 

be  smoked  as  evenly  as  pos-     ^fcd''be'f  ""'"'''  ''[i''  '"^  ''"'aii^t'iTt'r'i"' i '"'''" 
After  the  tracing  is  made  it      '"  .>^toif;  the  prri»i  brii.-win;iiii.iBUiiiiciH.rtu- 
t>e  labelled  with  the  name,  date,        """"■ 

lods,  etc.,  upon  the  smoked  surface  with  a  course  nocdle,  or  these  facts 
be  written  with  ink  on  the  unsmoked  end  of  (he  slip.     The  sniokr 

the  surface  of  the  paper  is  then  set  by  parsing  the  slip  through  u 
:  drying  varnish,  such  as  photographer's  negative  varnish  or  a  aolu- 
of  benzoin  in  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  to  6.     If  the  tracing 

be  much  handled  a  second  coat  should  be  applied. 
rbe  Sphygmoenun  under  Normal  CondlHoas. — The   percussion   stroke 
cending  limb  is  caused  by  the  wave-like  transmission  of  the  impulse 
nunicated  to  the  blood  in  the  arterial  system  by  the  ventricular  sys- 

The  elastic  walls  of  the  suddenly  distended  artery  contract  slightly, 
ng  the  aortic  or  pretidal  notch,  and  again  expand  as  indicated  by  the 

wave,  after  which  the  pressure  again  diminishes  until  the  closure 
e  aortic  valves,  by  which  a  biise  of  support  is  presented  to  the  blood 
in  with  a  resultant  recoil  which  is  manifested  in  the  dicrotic  wave, 
nificant  undulatory  curves  in  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  or 
rotic  limb,  scarcely  shown  in  ordinary  trucings,  are  caused  by  minor 
itions  of  the  arterial  walls.  The  intrinsic  movements  of  an  extremeiy 
tely  adju.steil  and  sensitive  writing  needle  are  to  l>e  taken  into  account 
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but  cannot  be  deterrmned.  It  is  evident  that  the  excuraon  of  the  needls 
will  be  exaggerated  when  the  pulse  is  quick  and  of  large  volume  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  tracing  represents  the  qualities  of  the  pulse 
plus  certain  qualities  of  the  instrument  not  shown  in  tracings  of  other  pulsee, 
particularly  those  of  small  volume,  high  tension,  and  tardy  development. 

The  DUignostk  SlEnifkance  of  SphySTnogruns. — In  the  normal  sphyg- 
mogram  the  up-stroke  is  straight,  almost  vertical,  of  moderate  ami^itude 
as  compared  with  the  tracings  of  low  and  high  tension  pulses,  the  apex 
acute  rather  than  obtuse,  the  descent  gradual,  interrupted  by  a  small  tiilll 
and  well-marked  dicrotic  wave.     Sphygmograms  are  read  from  left  to  ri^A* 

Minor  departures  from  the  normal  in  any  of  these  particulars  csracA 
be  regarded  as  of  diagnostic  value.  The  tracings  are  much  modified  by  flVh; 
tain  pathological  conditions  and  the  following  points  deserve  conoidenitiaK 


Amplitudk. — The  length  of  the  percussion  stroke  varies  conmdera- 
bly  under  normal  conditions.  It  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  secondarily  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  vessels. 
A  long  up-stroke  indicates  a  pulse  of  low  tension  and  large  volume.  The 
up-stroke  is  elongated  in  pyrexia,  A  striking  character  of  the  tracing  of 
aortic  regurgitation  is  the  long  up-stroke.  On  the  contrary  the  percus- 
sion stroke  is  short  when  the  pulse  is  of  small  volume  or  of  high  tension, 
as  is  seen  in  tracings  from  cases  of  arteriosclerosis,  aortic  stenosis,  mitral 
stenosis  and  regurgitation  and  aneurism. 


Direction. — The  direction  of  the  percussion  stroke  is  dependent  upon 
the  quickness  of  the  pulse.  It  is  vertical  or  nearly  so  in  tracings  from 
cases  in  which  the  ventricular  systole  is  sharp,  especially  in  cases  of  dilated 
hypertrophy.  The  up-stroke  is  vertical  in  the  tracing  of  pulses  of  low  ten- 
sion and  both  vertical  and  elongated  in  aortic  incompetency.  It  is  oblique 
or  sloping  in  fat  persons,  the  force  of  the  percussion  impulse  being  taken 
up  by  the  thick  tissue  overlying  the  artery.  Tracings  of  this  kind  are 
characteristic  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  relatively  slow  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  ventricle  into  the  arterial  system,  whether  in  consequence  of 
lesions  of  the  vessels  or  lesions  of  the  heart  itself.     A  sloinng  anacrotic 
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Ill 


imb  occurs  in  tracings  in  arteriosclerosis,  high  tension  from  any  cause, 
ind  aneurism.  It  is  seen  also  where  the  left  ventricle  is  weak,  or  where 
he  mass  of  blood  in  the  ventricle  is  divided,  as  in  mitral  incompetence, 
ir  where  there  is  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  the  blood  through 
he  heart,  as  in  mitral  and  aortic  stenosis. 

Apex  or  Summit. — The  apex  is  sharp  or  pointed  in  the  great  majority 
if  tracings,  both  normal  and  pathological.     Tracings  in  which  the  apices 


n  Mnnt  or  broad  are  frequently  the  result  of  improper  adjustment  of 
he  Bphygmograph  or  too  great  pressure.  Tracings  of  this  kind  are  some- 
imes  obtained  in  high  tension  pulses,  arteriosclerosis,  aortic  stenosis, 
nd  especially  in  aneurism. 

Line  of  Descent, — This  in  a  normal  pulse  tracing  is  gradual  and 
indulatory,  showing  in  succession  the  pretidal  notch,  the  tidal  wave, 
he  aortic  notch,  and  the  dicrotic  wave,  tinder  normal  circumstances  the 
ilood  takes  some  time  to  flow  from  the  arterial  system  into  the  capillaries 
nd  the  subsidence  of  the  pulse  wave  is  gradual  and  the  line  of  descent 
loping.  The  line  of  descent  is  relatively  abrupt  when  the  outflow  from 
be  arterial  system  into  the  capillaries  is  rapid,  as  in  tracings  from  cases 
f  great  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  circulation  and  in  aortic  regurgita- 
ton  In  which  the  arteries  suddenly  collapse  in  consequence  of  the  detect 
tt  the  aortic  valves;  it  is  more  gradual  than  normal  when  the  outflow  is 
etarded,  as  is  the  case  in  arteriosclerosis,  during  a  chill  and  in  the  early 
tagBB  of  peritonitis.  Great  irregularity  in  the  line  of  descent  is  frequently 
em  in  tracings  of  mitral  disease,  especially  during  impairment  or  rupture 
{  eompensation.  All  forms  of  intermittence  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse 
n  graphically  represented  in  properly  taken  sphygmograms. 


r- KKK^jMvKR^I^^H/ 

Fio.  fiB.— PuJaUB  biiferiem. 


Tidal  Wave. — The  prominence  of  this  curve  indicates  increase  of 
he  arterial  tension  during  the  ventricular  systole.  It  occurs  in  some  cases 
f  arteriosclerosis  and  in  aortic  stenosis.  This  wave  is  sometimes  per- 
eptible  to  the  finger — putsns  fnsferiena.  It  is  small  or  absent  when  the 
eart  is  very  weak,  or  when  with  moderate  systolic  force  there  is  free  per- 
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ipheral  circulation.  It  is  absent  in  mitral  and  aortic  incompetency  of  high 
grade.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  tidal  or  predicrotic  wave  is  pres- 
ent in  some  pulse  curves  of  a  tracing  and  absent  in  others — a  condition 
arising  from  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  into  the  arte- 
rial system  during  the  ventricular  systole.  Tracings  showing  a  marked 
predicrotic  wave  upon  alternate  beats  or  at  other  intervals  indicate 
derangement  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart. 

Dicrotic  Wave. — This  wave  is  usually  present  in  the  normal  puke 
tracing.  It  corresponds  to  that  period  of  the  cardiac  revolution  immedi- 
ately following  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves.  When  the  vasomotor  tone 
is  good  and  the  arterial  tension  high  the  dicrotic  wave  is  feebly  marked 
or  absent.  It  is  absent  or  faintly  indicated  in  free  aortic  regmrgitstion. 
In  some  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  when  well  marked,  it  may  be  reoogoiaed 
by  the  palpating  finger,  and  the  pulse  is  spoken  of  as  dicrotic.  DiHenBt 
degrees  of  dicrotism  are  shown  in  tracings.  When  the  dicrotic  wavi6  fi 
well  marked  but  the  aortic  notch  is  above  the  respiratory  or  baae  &My 
the  pulse  is  called  dicrotic.  When  the  aortic  notch  falls  to  the  l/BfA 
of  the  base  line  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  fully  dicrotic.     When  the  Mciie 


Fio.  60. — Dicrotic  pulse. 

notch  falls  below  the  level  of  this  line  the  pulse  is  called  hyperdicrotic 
If  the  hyperdicrotic  pulse  is  very  rapid  the  second  beat  is  altogether 
lost  and  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  monocrotic. 

Respiratory  or  Base  Line.  —  In  the  normal  sphygmogram  the 
lowest  points  of  the  percussion  strokes  of  successive  pulse  wavee  ave  on 
the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  a  line  drawn  through  these  points  is  ea&ed 
the  base  or  respiratory  line.  The  term  respiratory  is  used  to  deaigniKte 
this  line  because  the  inspiration  and  expiration  to  some  extent  in  heaith, 
but  much  more  in  disease,  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  it.  Full  and  sad- 
den inspirations  reduce  the  arterial  tension  and  lower  the  base  line.  Forced 
expiration  on  the  contrary  increases  arterial  tension  and  raises  the  base 
line.  In  cases  of  severe  dyspncea  from  any  cause  the  base  lineis  undulatoiy, 
falling  with  inspiration  and  rising  with  expiration. 

Mackenzie's  Clinical  Polygraph. — By  means  of  this  instrument«  lor  a 
description  of  which  the  student  is  referred  to  "The  Study  of  the  Pulee/' 
London,  1902,  graphic  tracings  of  the  venous  pulsations  in  the  neek-TtHr 
liver  are  made  in  connection  with  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  radlU 
pulse.  The  simultaneous  tracings  upon  the  same  strip  of  paper  afford  an 
opportunity  for  accurate  timing  of  the  radial  and  the  venous  puloes  for 
clinical  purposes  by  the  familiar  metliod  of  laboratory  research.  TUb 
method  may  be  made  use  of  in  hospital  work  and  under  certain  oirenfle- 
stances  in  the  consultation  room,  and,  by  a  modification  of  the  inatni- 
ment,  the  portable  ink-writing  polygraph  may  be  used  in  private  praetiee 
at  the  bedside. 
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The  following  tracings  were  made  by  Bachm^nn  by  meana  of  an  in- 
strument supplied  with  Marey's  tambours.  The  records  were  made  upon 
smoked  paper  with  an  ordinary  laboratory  kymograph. 
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Fia.  05. — Aortic  ncurfilKl 


Fio.  fir.— Pulsin  ti 
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The  Sphys^momanometer. — Instruments  for  measuring  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  arteries  not  only  render  it  possible  to  determine  the  blood-pressure 
with  a  reasonable  approximation  to  acciu'acy,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
variations  inherent  to  the  instrument  employed,  but  they  also  reveal  changes 
in  pressure  not  recognizable  by  palpation.  The  mechanical  principle  involved 
in  the  instruments  thus  far  devised  for  clinical  use  consists  in  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  blood-pressure  within  limits  nearly  constant  as  regards  the  appa- 
ratus to  a  properly  graduated  mercurial  manometer.  The  essential  parts 
comprise  a  compressing  armlet  having  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  8  cm.,  con- 
nections of  tubing  which  is  practically  non-distensible,  an  inflating  appara- 
tus, and  the  manometer.  For  practical  purposes  such  an  instrument  must  be 
capable  of  measuring  both  systolic  and  diastolic  pressures;  its  application 
must  be  simple  and  the  results  obtainable  within  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
minutes;  it  must  be  not  too  delicate  for  ordinary  clinical  use  and  sufiBciently 
compact  to  be  readily  transported  by  hand. 

The  method  consists  in  the  close  application  of  the  armlet  to  the  arm 
at  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  patient  being  either  in  the  sitting  or  the  recum- 
bent posture;  the  appUcation  of  the  finger  to  the  radial  pulse,  the  patient's 
arm  being  completely  relaxed  and  the  pressiu'e  being  steadily  raised  by  the 
other  hand  by  means  of  the  inflating  apparatus.  When  the  pulse  can  no  longer 
be  felt,  the  pressure  is  gradually  released  until  it  is  again  perceptible.  This 
manceuvre  is  repeated  as  a  control  observation.  The  height  of  the  mercury 
at  which  the  pulse  is  again  felt  indicates  the  systoUc  blood-pressure.  As  the 
pnsBure  is  gradually  released  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  maximum  oscil- 
latioii  of  the  mercury  occurs  indicates  the  diastolic  pressure. 

Tbchnic. — *'It  is  wise  to  form  a  method  by  which  all  pressures  are 
taken.  This  diminishes  the  time  required  and  eliminates  error.  The 
muscles  of  the  arm  should  always  be  relaxed;  hence,  if  the  patient  is  in  a 
sitting  posture,  the  elbow  and  forearm  should  be  supported,  as  muscular 
contractions  show  themselves  on  tlve  mercury  column.  Preferably,  the 
jnressurcs  should  be  taken  with  the  patient  recumbent.  For  most  observers 
it  18  easier  to  take  the  pressure  from  the  left  arm,  as  the  necessary  manipu- 
lations of  the  manometer  are  more  easily  done  with  the  right  hand.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  first  estimation  will  be  found  10  to  20  millimetres  higher 
than  subsequent  estimations.  This  is  probably  due  to  excitement  arising 
from  fear  that  the  examination  will  cause  pain.  Several  estimations  should 
be  made  until  the  level  normal  to  the  individual  is  obtained.  In  cases 
with  a  very  rapid  pulse-rate  the  diastolic  pressure  is  hard  to  determine 
because  of  the  inertia  of  the  mercury.  Repeated  observations  may  be 
necessary.  With  a  very  slow,  strong  pulse  the  oscillations  may  be  so  large 
that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  largest  ones.  In  cases  showing  threatened 
eirealatory  failure,  especially  in  cases  of  high  pressure,  it  will  be  found 
•bnoat  impossible  to  get  a  clear-cut  high  or  low  pressure.  That  is,  in  spite  of 
repeated  estimations,  the  high  pressures  will  vary  from  5  to  15  millimetres. 
cases  may,  at  times,  show  a  condition  in  which  an  occasional  beat 
through  at  a  much  higher  level  than  that  at  which  all  the  beats  can 
be  detected.  Often  this  is  due  to  the  action  of  respiration.  This  should  be 
noted  in  the  estimation  thus:  High  pressure,  occasional  beat  at  170;  all 
other  beats  at  155.    Diastolic  level  with  increasing  pressure.    Where  the 
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diastolic  level  is  hard  to  obtain,  it  is  of  help  to  get  the  greatest  oecillation 
with  increasing  as  well  as  with  decreaung  pressure." 

The  modification  of  the  Riva-Rocci  sphygmomanometer  by  Beall  and 
Mason  is  portable  and  compact.  The  manometer  tube  is  in  two  sections, 
connected  by  a  rubber  cuff,  and  the  scale  is  hinged  at  195  mm. 

Janeway's'  studies  show  that  the  upper  limit  of  normal  blood-pressure 
in  young  adults  is  about  145  mm.  and  the  lower  limit  about  80  mm.  In 
the  great  majority  of  young  males  the  upper  limit  is  100  mm.  to  130  mm. 
In  females  it  is  about  10  mm.  lower.  In  infants  the  pressures  are  lower; 
after  fifty  they  are  higher.  Blood-pressures  above  160  or  180  mm.  are 
almost  always  associated  with  disease.  Janeway  places  normal  diastolic 
pressure  at  25  to  40  mm.  below  systolic  pressure  in  the  same  individual, 
that  is  to  say,  between  65  and  1 10  mm.     In  the  aged  a  difference  of  50 

mm.  is  common.  A  dif- 
ference of  less  than  20 
mm,  between  the  systo- 
lic and  diastolic  pressure 
indicates  an  abnormally 
small  pulse;  a  difference 
of  more  than  50  mm.  an 
abnormally  large  pulse. 
Pacbon's  Sphyg- 
mometrlc  Oscillometer. 
— This  instrument,  con- 
structed on  the  aneroid 
principle,  is  much  more 
convenient  and  sensitive 
and  fully  as  accurate  as 
the  mercurial  devices. 
In  ordinary  practice  the 
cuff  is  applied  at  the 
wrist.  The  details  of 
the  technic  accompany 
each  instrument. 

Auscultatory  Method. — With  the  mercurial  manometer  inatruments 
and  the  ordinary  cuff  applied  to  the  arm  the  auscultatory  method  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  that  by  palpation  and  is  to  be  preferred  for  its 
simplicity  and  accuracy.  The  bell  of  a  binaural  stethoscope  is  applied 
over  the  artery  below  the  cuff  without  pressure  and  the  air  gradually 
released.  Goodman  and  Howell  have  called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
cycle  of  auditory  phenomena  which  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  pressure 
as  shown  by  the  manometer  and  they  have  divided  them  into  five  distinct 
phases.  When  the  pressure  is  normal^systolic  130  mm.  and  diaatoUc  8S 
mm. — these  phases  are  well  defined  and  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
differences  between  the  extremes  of  pressure.    They  are  as  foliowa: — 

1.  A  loud,  clear,  snapping  sound  ascribed  to  sudden  distention  of  the 
artery  by  the  inrushing  blood.  This  persists  from  the  level  of  systolic 
pressure  for  14  mm. 


F[0.  fi9.— awnton'-  «phy([mi 


leullatory  mnhod. 
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2.  A  series  of  murmurs  ascribed  to  "whirlpool  eddies"  (fluid  veins?) 
produced  at  the  level  of  constriction  of  the  vessel  by  the  cuff.  This  phase 
corresponds  to  a  drop  of  20  mm. 

3.  These  murmurs  suddenly  disappear  and  a  sound  which  resembles  the 
first  phase  is  heard  and  is  the  sign  of  re-established  blood  flow  in  the 

artery.     It  lasts  during  a  fall  of  5  mm. 

4,  The  sound  becomes  duller  during 
a  further  fall  of  6  niilHniel.rp.s — a  tran- 
silional  phase,  and   finally — 

5.  All  sounds  ceoac.  This  phenom- 
enon marks  the  diastolic  pressure.  Ab- 
sence of  silence  at  this  period  points  to 
aortic  insufficiency.  These  observers 
believe  that  variation  in  sequence  rela- 
tion of  these  phases,   totiai  arrhythmias 


Via.  70. — Jaueway'i  sphvsmo: 


and  irregularities  in   maximal  and  minimal   pressures  are  of  <liagno^tir 
importance,  especially  in  the  cardiac  diseases. 

The  Blood-pressure  In  Diseases.  High  Blood-pressure— Hyperten- 
sion.— The  highest  recorded  arterial  pressures  have  occurred  in  acute 
compression  of  the  brain,  such  as  is  caused  by  intracranial  hemorrhage 
or  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  A  permanently  high  blood-pres- 
sure accompanies  persistence  in  the  peripheral  resistance  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  in  arteriosclerosis  and  renal  disease. 
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Low  Blood -press  lire — Hypotension. — Thia  condition  is  present  in 
wasting  diseases  and  cachectic  states,  various  infections  and  toxEemias, 
especially  when  severe,  profuse  hemorrhage,  collapse  and  shock,  and  ter- 
minal  states — agonal  hypotension. 

Nephritis. — Permanent  high  pressure  is  a  conspicuous  phenomenon 
in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Systolic  pressures  of  200  mm.  and  more 
are  common.  Diastolic  pressures  are  usually  60  to  80  mm.  lower.  The 
facts  have  great  value  in  diagnosis.  There  are  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis 
in  which  high  arterial  pressure  as  shown  by  the  sphygmomanometer  does 
not  occur.  They  are  those  with  associated  severe  wasting  diseases,  those 
in  which  there  is  late  cardiac  insufficiency,  and  those  that  have  reached 
the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease. 

In  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  high  tension  also  occurs,  but 
is  by  no  means  so  constant  as  in  the  interstitial  form.  In  amyloid 
disease  blood-pressure  is  inconstant,  sometimes  high,  sometimes  sub- 
normal. 

UR.GMIA. — The  symptoms  of  this  condition,  especially  in  its  chronic 
form,  are  associated  with  increased  blood -pressure  and  become  more  marked 
as  the  tension  rises,  less 
marked  as  it  falls.  Per- 
sistent lower  tension  has 
followed  improvement  under 
treatment.  A  gradual  fall 
has  preceded  death. 

Arteriosclerosis. — 

When  the  larger  superficial 

arteries    only   are   involved 

the    blood -pressure    is    not 

^^^^^  markedly  affected.    Arterio- 

t^^^^_^_^^^^^^^^^^^  sclerotic  processes  generally 

^^^^^^^  _     _     I    involving   the   smaller   ves- 

Fio.  7i.-p«h»B-.  „,hy^o««ri«  o«Hir™,t«.  f^^^  ^"   accompanied   by 

increased   blood-press urei ' 
the  systolic  pressure  being  increased  much  more  than  the  diastolic. 

Apoplexy.— As  a  general  rule  patients  who  become  hemiplegic  either 
in  consequence  of  thrombosis  or  hemorrhage  have  previously,  if  examined, 
manifested  sclerosis  of  the  peripheral  vessels  with  elevation  of  blood- 
pressure. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart. — In  primary,  uncomplicated  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency from  myocardial  changes  high  normal  pressures  appear  to  be  the 
rule.  When  the  cardiac  insufficiency  is  due  to  failing  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy in  arteriosclerosis  and  renal  disease,  the  blood- pressure  ia  high. 
As  the  myocardium  becomes  feebler  the  arterial  tension  fails. 

Valvular  Disease. — In  aortic  insufficiency  the  sphygmomanom- 
eter, to  use  the  words  of  Janeway,  "  gives  a  numerical  value  to  the  well- 
known  pulsus  celer,  which  expresses  perfectly  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  lesion  in  the  systemic  arterial  circulation."  The  systolic  pressures  are 
high,  the  diastolic  pressures  low.  In  combined  aortic  insufficiency  and 
stenosis  the  blood-pressure  determination  is  of  value  in  indicating  the 
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preponderating  lesion,  a  high  degree  of  stenosis  being  accompanied  by  a 
proportionately  lower  systolic  pressure.  In  associated  aortic  and  mitral 
insufficiency  the  degree  of  the  latter  defect  may  be  estimated  by  the  sys- 
tolic as  compared  with  the  diastolic  blood-pressure.  In  disease  of 
the  aortic  valves  the  systolic  pressure  is  frequently  variable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  obvious  cause,  while  the  diastolic  pressure  is  more  constant. 
Sphygmomanometric  measurements  are  of  less  value  in  other  forms  of 
valvular  disease. 

Angina  Pectoris. — Hypertension  is  an  important  condition  in  this 
syndrome.    It  is  not,  however,  constant. 

The  Acute  Infectious  Febrile  Diseases. — The  type  of  this  group, 
namely,  enteric  fever,  shows  with  great  constancy  low  pressure.  System- 
atic observations  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals  have  shown  that  hypo- 
tension is  first  apparent  toward  the  end  of  the  first  or  early  in  the  second 
week  and  increases  as  the  attack  goes  on.  The  daily  oscillations  are  not 
significant.  Crile's  statistics,  quoted  by  Janeway,  are  very  suggestive. 
The  mean  pressure  by  weeks  in  all  cases  was,  first  week,  115  mm.;  second 
week,  106  mm.;  third  week,  102  mm.;  fourth  week,  96  mm.;  and  fifth 
week,  98  mm.  A  gradually  progressive  fall  indicates  increasing  failure  of 
vasomotor  tonus;  a  sudden  fall,  actual  collapse  or  hemorrhage.  A  sharp 
rise  in  pressure  attends  the  occurrence  of  perforation.  If  the  observations 
hitherto  recorded  should  be  confirmed  by  further  clinical  studies,  the 
sphygmomanometer  will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  collapse  from  hemorrhage  or  other  cause  in  enteric  fever  and 
intestinal  perforation.  Continuous  records  are  necessary.  In  the  terminal 
stage  of  the  consecutive  peritonitis  hypotension  becomes  extreme — agonal 
fall  of  pressure.  Pneumonia  stands  alone  among  the  complications  of 
enteric  fever  in  causing  hypertension.  The  favorable  influence  of  treatment 
by  systematic  cold  bathing  is  manifest  in  a  rise  of  pressure. 

Pneumonia. — Uniform  tendencies  in  blood-pressure  have  not  been 
observed.  Subnormal  pressures  are  common;  in  severe  cases  the  rule. 
A  rapid  fall  may  precede  collapse  or  the  fatal  issue.  When  arterial  pressure 
expressed  in  millimetres  of  mercury  does  not  fall  below  the  pulse-rate 
expressed  in  beats  per  minute,  the  fact  may  be  taken  as  of  excellent  augury, 
while  the  converse  is  equally  true  (Gibson). 

Chronic  Diseases. — Phthisis  in  its  advanced  stages  gives  low  pres- 
sures. In  the  early  stages  of  syphilis  when  there  is  fever  and  the  condition 
is  analogous  to  an  acute  infectious  process,  there  is  hypotension.  Diabetes 
is  apparently  without  direct  influence  upon  the  blood-pressure.  When 
associated  with  arteriosclerosis  or  chronic  renal  disease  it  may  show  hyper- 
tension, and  in  advanced  cases  hypotension  is  common  in  consequence  of 
emaciation  and  cardiac  insuflSciency.  The  secondary  anajmias  are  attended 
by  low  blood-pressures;  derangements  of  pressure  in  chlorosis  are  neither 
marked  nor  characteristic.  Chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema  and  asthma 
are  frequently  attended  with  high  arterial  tension.  Pleural  effusions  show 
hypertension  which  falls  upon  aspiration. 

Diseases  op  the  Nervous  System. — In  locomotor  ataxia  the  light- 
ning pains  are  attended  by  a  fall  in  blood-pressure;  in  the  gastric  crises 
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the  pressure  is  greatly  increased.  Arteriosclerosis  of  the  cerebral  vessds 
may  exist  without  similar  changes  in  the  general  vascular  system  Blood- 
pressure  estimations  are  therefore  without  value  as  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  intracranial  vascular  lesions.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
their  presence,  increased  arterial  pressure  due  to  cardiac,  vascular,  or  renal 
causes  affords  important  data  for  prognosis  and  treatment.  With  high 
pressure  there  is  danger  of  hemorrhage,  ^nth  low  pressure  danger  of  throm- 
bosis. Cerebral  henuirrhage  is  attended  by  marked  hypertension  which 
continues  to  rise  as  the  hemorrhage  increases,  and  remains  stationary  or 
falls  when  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  In  unpmic  coma  the  pressure  is  also 
greatly  increase<J. 

In  epUepsy,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  ol>servations  during  the 
attack,  there  is  srmie  uncertainty.  I>uring  the  attack  there  i^  said  to  be 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  blood-pressure,  followed  by  a  rapid  fall  to  normal  as 
the  paroxysm  ceases.  In  coma  following  an  attack  of  general  con\ailsions 
the  fact  that  in  epilepsy  the  blood-pressure  falls  while  in  uraemia  it  remains 
high  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  In  tic-  douloureux  there  is  a  rise  of  pres- 
sure during  the  pain  proportionate  to  the  inten.^ity  of  the  attack.  Insom- 
nia may  be  associated  with  increased  tension  on  the  one  hand  or  norma) 
or  diminished  tension  on  the  other.  In  the  former  condition  the  pressure 
falls  during  sleep.  In  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  the  pressures  are  variable. 
Some  observers  have  ol)served  high  pressures  in  neurotic  and  excitable 
persons,  but  this  condition  is  not  constant. 

Mental  Disk  asks. — In  melancholia  the  pressure  is  abnormally  high 
and  shows  rises  and  falls  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the  mental  symp- 
toms.   In  mania,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  tends  to  subnormal  levels. 

PERCUSSION. 

Percussion  in  physical  diagnosis  is  the  art  of  striking  or  tapping  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  sounds,  from  the 
nature  of  which  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  structure  of  the  underly- 
ing parts. 

This  art  was  first  described  and  systematically  employed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Auenbrugger,  a  physician  of  Gratz.  who 
published  his  observations  in  a  little  book  entitled  Inventum  Novum. 
The  subject  was  widely  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  by 
Corvisart  in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  following  century. 

The  practice  of  this  method  demands  nice  training  both  of  the  hands 
and  ear  in  order  to  secure  its  l)est  results.  Careless  and  inexact  methods 
yield  not  only  unsatisfactory  but  also  positively  misleading  results.  It  is 
especially  true  of  percussion  that  they  find  it  most  useful  who  most 
clearly  realize  its  limitations  as  an  art  in  diagnosis.  Unfortunately  too 
many  practitioners,  otherwise  well  trained,  fail  to  acquire  proficiency  in 
percussion  and  equally  fail  to  appreciate  its  limitations. 

Neither  percussion  nor  auscultation  requires  the  possession  of  much 
technical  knowledge  of  acoustics  nor  a  cultivated  musical  ear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  be  able  to  discriminate  differences  in  the  character, 
intensity,  and  pitch  of  sounds. 
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The  Theory  of  Percussion. — Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  the  theory 
of  percussion  depends  upon  the  differences  in  the  vibrations  produced  by 
blows  delivered  upon  structures  which  do  not  and  those  which  do  contain  air, 
and  in  the  latter  case  upon  differences  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  under 
which  the  air  is  present.  There  is  nothing  a  priori  in  the  matter.  Our 
whole  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  signs  elicited  is  the  result  of  observation 
and  experience.  It  has  been  found  that  direct  percussion,  that  is,  percus- 
sion without  the  intervention  of  a  finger  or  other  form  of  pleximeter,  prac- 
tised upon  the  thigh,  which  does  not  contain  air,  produces  a  minimum  of 
sound  which  has  a  peculiar  quality,  technically  described  as  dull.  The 
interposition  of  a  pleximeter  increases  the  intensity  of  the  sound  and 
slightly  alters  its  other  acoustic  properties.  From  this  we  infer  that  in 
percussion  the  vibrations  of  the  pleximeter  itself  constitute  a  certain  factor 
in  the  general  result.  It  has  further  been  found  that  percussion  over  the 
liver  and  spleen,  organs  which  do  not  contain  air,  produces  a  similar  dull 
sound,  but  that  the  quality  of  dulness  is  modified  according  to  the  force 
with  which  the  act  is  performed.  Upon  light  percussion  over  the  spleen 
or  centrally  over  the  liver  the  dulness  is  much  like  that  of  the  thigh,  but 
upon  powerful  percussion  over  these  organs  the  dull  sound  is  modified, 
the  quality  of  resonance  being  added.  This  fact  in  connection  with  others 
presently  to  be  mentioned  leads  us  to  infer  that  by  light  percussion 
a  limited  region  of  the  wall  of  the  body  is  set  into  vibration,  but  that  the 
area  is  extended  by  forcible  percussion,  so  that  the  sound  produced  partakes 
of  qualities  due  to  the  sound-producing  mechanism  of  adjacent  organs  or 
structures,  and  that  if  we  desire  to  obtain  the  percussion  phenomena  pecu- 
liar to  an  organ  we  must  content  ourselves  with  well-defined  but  light 
percussion  of  the  surface  overlying  the  viscus  immediately  in  question. 
Experience  amply  confirms  this  inference.  It  has  been  further  established 
that  percussion  over  the  distended  bladder  or  a  cyst,  or  any  considerable 
collection  of  fluid,  as  a  serofibrinous  or  purulent  pleural  effusion,  produces 
a  dull  sound,  and  that  there  are  degrees  in  the  dulness  just  as  we  find 
differences  upon  light  and  heavy  percussion  over  the  spleen  and  liver, 
the  sign  having  a  certain  quality  of  resonance  at  some  parts  of  the  border 
or  edge  of  the  effusion  and  wholly  lacking  resonance  over  the  mass  or 
base  of  the  effusion.  The  recognition  of  these  differences  led  to  the  very 
proper  employment  of  such  terms  as  relatively  dull,  dull,  and  absolutely 
dull  or  flat.  To  return  to  the  liver  and  the  flatness  upon  light  percus- 
sion and  the  development  of  some  degree  of  resonance  upon  forcible 
percussion  especially  near  the  borders  of  the  dull  area,  we  have  attrib- 
uted the  latter  to  the  vibrations  of  adjacent  organs.  Pursuing  our 
investigations  we  find  that  as  we  proceed  in  lines  upwards  the  sign 
changes  somewhat  abruptly  from  dull  to  a-'tfstinctly  resonant  sound,  hav- 
ing qualities  hereafter  to  be  pointed  out,  which,  with  modifications  of 
intensity  and  so  on,  but  not  of  quality,  is  everywhere  present  over  the 
chest  where  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  lung  comes  into  contact  with 
the  wall.  For  this  reason  the  percussion  sound  elicited  over  the  chest,  and 
having  the  peculiar  resonant  quality  spoken  of,  is  known  as  pulmonary 
resonance,  or  briefly  and  technically  as  clear.  Again,  when  we  extend  our 
percussion  in  lines  proceeding  downwards  from  the  liver,  we  pass,  under 
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normal  circumstances,  quite  abruptly,  about  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  to  a 
region  which  yields  upon  percussion  a  note  of  high  resonance  having 
likewise  peculiar  qualities  of  its  own,  which,  because  of  its  being  produced 
by  a  mechanism  remotely  analogous  to  that  of  a  drum,  is  called  tympanitic. 
A  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  these  three  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  signs  elicited  upon  percussion,  namely,  dvlness,  clearness, 
and  tympany^  is  this,  that  they  are  constantly  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  air  in  the  examined  structures  and  upon 
the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  air  when  it  is  present.  The  constant 
correspondence  between  the  clinical  and  post-mortem  percussion  signs  and 
the  post-mortem  conditions  justifies  us  in  formulating  the  following  dicta: 
Upon  percussion: 

1.  Airless  viscera  and  hollow  viscera  distended  with  fluid  yield  dulness* 
flatness. 

2.  The  normal  lungs  contained  in  the  chest  under  conditions  of  normal 
tension  yield  a  clear  note. 

3.  Air  contained  in  hollow  viscera,  as  the  intestines,  the  walls  of  which 
are  not  tense,  yield  tymi»anltlc  resonance. 

These  physical  signs — namely,  clearness,  dulness,  and  tympany — are 
normal.  The  percussion  sound  clearness  as  such  is  always  normal.  It 
cannot  be  elicited  anywhere  save  over  the  chest,  and  there  is  no  condition 
of  structures  other  than  the  lungs  by  which  the  physical  arrangement 
essential  to  its  production  can  be  brought  about.  •With  dulness  and  tym- 
pany the  case  is  different.  The  modifications  or  absence  of  clear  or  pul- 
monary resonance  in  regions  normally  occupied  by  the  lungs  constitute 
morbid  physical  signs.  Dulness  in  regions  normally  clear  or  tympanitic 
and  the  extension  of  dulness  beyond  the  limits  of  airless  viscera  constitute 
morbid  physical  signs,  and  this  statement  is  also  true  of  the  presence  of 
tympany  in  regions  in  which  the  physical  conditions  essential  to  its 
production  do  not  normally  exist. 

The  foregoing  facts  also  warrant  the  following  statements: 
Upon  percussion: 

1.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  physical  signs  by  which  a  distinction  can 
be  made  between  an  airless  viscus  and  a  collection  of  fluid, 

2.  The  signs  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  line  of  contact  between 
tux)  airless  viscera  or  an  airless  viscus  and  a  collection  of  fluid,  or  between 
collections  of  fluid  separated  by  a  membrane. 

Percussion  is  the  application  of  an  every-day  art  to  diagnosis  in  medi- 
cine. The  woodsman  taps  with  his  axe  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  learn 
whether  or  not  it  is  hollow,  the  ganger  upon  the  cask  with  his  mallet  to 
find  the  level  of  the  wine,  afttl  the  carpenter  with  his  hammer  upon  the 
plastered  wall  to  fix  the  position  of  a  stud  into  which  he  can  drive  his  nail/ 

The  Technic  of  Percussion. — The  patient  may  be  examined  in  the 
recumbent,  sitting,  or  erect  posture.  The  outer  clothing  should  be  removed. 
The  air  contained  in  thick  garments  or  in  several  layers  of  clothing  seri- 
ously modifies  the  results  of  percussion.  A  single  under-garment  or  a 
towel  is  preferable  to  the  bare  skin.  The  limbs  should  be  symmetri- 
cally disposed  and  the  muscles  relaxed.  Errors  may  arise  from  forcible 
percussion  when  the  patient  is  resting  upon  a  feather  bed  or  very  elastic 
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mattress.  In  general  terms  much  display  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  is  to  be  avoided.  It  not  only  yields  misleading  results  but  it 
also  alarms  and  may  even  hurt  the  patient. 

Two  methods  are  employed,  immediate  or  direct,  and  mediate  or 
indirect  percussion. 

Immediate  or  Direct  Percussion. — The  blow  is  struck  directly  upon  the 
surface  with  the  palm  of  the  slightly  flexed  hand,  or  upon  the  clavicles  or 
sternum  with  the  tip  of  the  second  or  third  finger,  or  upon  the  abdomen 
with  the  dorsal  surface — nail — of  the  second  finger  flicked  off  from  the 
thumb  as  one  flicks  a  crumb.  The  first  two  of  these  methods  were 
originally  employed.    The  last  is  a  modern  refinement. 

With  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, — The  whole  hand  slightly  flexed  or  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  held  closely  together  may  be  employed.  The 
blow  is  delivered  chiefly  from  the  wrist,  very  slightly  from  the  elbow,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  too  much  force  and  the  over-production  of  noise. 
This  method  is  available  for  a  rapid  preliminary  survey  and  class  demon- 
stration of  gross  differences  between  the  sides  of  the  chest,  or  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  one  side,  especially  posteriorly.  It  cannot  often  be 
employed  satisfactorily  in  the  examination  of  the  abdomen.  The  objec- 
tions to  it  are  that  it  demands  too  much  force  and  that  the  vibrations 
caused  are  too  extensive.    It  lacks  the  nicety  of  good  clinical  work. 

DirexA  finger  percussion  over  the  clavicles  and  sternum  is  often  prac- 
tised, but  is  here  menticmed  only  to  condemn  it  as  mostly  inexact,  often 
misleading,  and  at  best  yielding  results  obtained  much  more  satisfactorily 
by  other  methods.  The  results  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  elasticity 
and  extensive  vibrations  of  long  and  flat  bones.  The  resonance  produced  is 
that  of  an  elongated  or  very  large  pleximeter — so-called  bone  or  osteal  reso- 
nance, well  illustrated  upon  percussion,  in  the  same  manner,  of  the  head  with 
the  finger-tip.  As  there  is  no  intracranial  air,  it  is  evident  that  the  reso- 
nance is  due  to  the  vibrations  communicated  by  the  bone  to  the  external  air. 

Direct  Percussion  or  Finger-flicking,  —  In  this  procedure  the  skin 
should  be  bared.  Very  exact  and  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained, 
especially  in  the  examination  of  circumscribed  regions  in  a  thin-walled 
abdomen.  It  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  mapping  out  the 
limits  of  the  splenic  dulness. 

Mediate  or  indirect  Percussion  —  Pleximetry. — The  blow  is  delivered 
not  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  but  upon  an  interposed  plate  or 
disk  of  ivory  or  hard  rubber — a  pleximeter,  literally,  measurer  of  the  blow. 
This  instrument  should  be  quite  flat  with  rounded  edges,  about  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  in  length  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  so  that  it 
may  be  dosely  applied  to  the  surface  in  the  intercostal  spaces.  There 
should  be  at  each  end  a  little  flange  or  ear  by  which  it  is  held  in  position. 
The  percussing  instrument  or  hammer  is  called  a  plexor,  and  consists  of  a 
suitable  head  of  soft  rubber,  or  metal  tipped  with  soft  rubber,  and  a  light, 
stiff  handle.  The  plexor  of  Wintrich  has  a  handle  or  shaft  nearly  corre- 
sponding in  length  to  a  human  hand  from  the  wrist-joint  to  the  first  pha- 
langeal joint  and  a  head  corresponding  in  length  from  the  last  named  joint 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Instrumental  pleximetry  is  much  used  among 
European  physicians. 
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Finger  Pleximetry — Finger  Percussion. — This  method  is  almost 
exclusively  used  by  American  physicians.  A  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  used 
as  the  pleximeter  and  the  right  hand  as  the  plexor,  the  fingers  being  flexed 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  right  angle  at  the  first  phalangeal  joint  to  form 
the  head  of  the  hammer,  and  the  hand  from  this  joint  to  the  wrist  forming 
its  handle  or  shaft.  The  blow  is  delivered  from  the  wrist  and  not  from  the 
elbow,  and  the  head  of  the  plexor,  made  up  of  the  last  two  phalanges,  must 
fall  at  a  right  angle  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  middle  or  terminal  phalanx  of 
the  finger  used  as  the  pleximeter,  the  palmar  surface  of  which  is  closely 
applied  to  the  part  examined.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  left- 
handed  persons  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  used  as  pleximeters  and 
the  left  hand  becomes  the  plexor. 

The  advantages  of  finger  percussion  are  (a)  that  the  soft  palmar  under- 
surface  of  the  pleximeter  can  be  closely  applied  to  the  part  to  be  examined 
and  the  danger  of  a  thin  layer  of  air  between  them  wholly  avoided;  (b) 
that  the  finger  used  as  a  pleximeter  is  also  a  palpating  finger  and  receives 
sensory  impressions  concerning  the  firmness  or  elasticity  of  the  underlying 
part  which  supplement  the  auditory  impressions  caused  by  the  vibrations 
occasioned  by  the  blow;  (c)  that  the  pleximeter  is  composed  of  tissues 
corresponding  in  physical  composition  with  the  wall  of  the  body,  which  it 
protects  from  the  blow  without  the  interposition  of  an  instrument  of  wholly 
different  composition,  and  (d)  that  the  instruments  are  always  at  hand. 

Flicking  percussion  may  also  be  intermediate,  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand  being  used  as  the  pleximeter. 

Siiperficial  and  Deep  Percussion, — These  terms  indicate  in  general 
the  degree  of  force  employed.  In  superficial  percussion  the  blow  is  light 
and  the  vibrations  are  limited  in  extent  and  depth.  This  method  is  essen- 
tial in  the  study  of  conditions  in  which  the  percussion  signs  involve  limited 
areas,  as  in  the  heart  and  spleen,  or  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  thin 
wedges  of  tissues  yielding  different  signs  which  overlie  each  other,  as  the 
lung  surrounding  the  cardiac  ventricles,  or  dipping  down  between  the  wall 
of  the  chest  and  the  liver  or  the  wedge-shaped  anterior  lower  border  of  the 
liver  occasionally  seen.  Superficial  percussion  enables  us  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  structure  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  and  is 
necessary  where,  by  reason  of  the  thinness  and  elasticity  of  the  walls, 
wide  areas  of  tissue  are  set  into  vibration  by  the  blow,  as  in  children 
and  emaciated  persons,  and  in  elderly  persons  whose  costal  cartilages 
have  undergone  calcification.  Only  superficial  percussion  should  be 
employed  in  the  examination  of  the  chest  after  recent  hemorrhage. 

Deep  percussion  excites  vibrations  in  wide  areas  and  to  a  considerable 
depth.  It  is  employed  where  the  chest  walls  are  very  muscular  or  fat  and 
to  ascertain  the  dulness  or  resonance  of  the  deeper  structures,  as  the  actual 
limits  of  cardiac  dulness,  the  upper  border  of  liver  dulness,  pneumonic 
consolidation  not  reaching  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  or  a  deep-seated 
aneurism.  In  the  case  of  a  wedge-shaped  anterior  lower  border  of  the 
liver  superficial  percussion  enables  us  to  demonstrate  the  actual  limits 
of  dulness,  while  deep  percussion,  by  acting  upon  the  underlying  intestine 
through  the  thin  wedge  of  liver,  yields  a  most  misleading  tympanitic 
resonance. 
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The  following  directions  must  be  carefully  observed: 

1.  Apply  the  second  or  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand  accurately  and 
firmly  but  without  undue  pressure  to  the  surface  to  be  examined. 

2.  Raise  the  other  fingers  and  palm  from  the  surface  to  avoid  muffling 
the  vibrations.  The  finger  used  as  the  pleximeter  only  should  at  the 
moment  be  in  contact  with  the  surface. 

3.  Deliver  a  quick,  rebounding  blow,  with  the  tip  of  the  percussing 
finger  or  fingers  perpendicularly  upon  the  finger  used  as  a  pleximeter, 
upon  the  middle  phalanx  or  the  terminal  phalanx  above  the  nail.  The 
quicker  the  rebound  of  the  plexor  the  better  and  more  significant  the  result. 

4.  Let  the  blow  be  delivered  from  the  wrist  held  perfectly  loose  and 
not  from  the  elbow.  The  force  must  be  moderate  and  equal  at  correspond- 
ing points  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  chest;  lighter  where  the  chest  wall  is 
thin,  as  in  lean  persons  and  in  the  infraclavicular  and  axillary  and  infra- 
axillary  regions,  and  more  forcible  in  the  examination  of  the  back  of  a  very 
muscular  man  or  the  mammary  regions  of  one  who  is  fat. 

5.  The  attitude  of  the  patient  is  important.  It  must  be  easy  and 
unconstrained.  Rigid  and  fixed  positions  are  to  be  avoided.  Muscular 
tension  modifies  percussion  resonance.  The  arms  must  be  symmetrically 
arranged.  In  the  examination  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  let  them 
lie  loosely  at  the  sides  in  the  recumbent  posture  or  hang  relaxed  if  the 
patient  is  erect;  in  the  examination  of  the  back  the  patient  should  bend 
forward  and  gently  fold  his  arms.  I  do  not  like  the  hands  to  be  placed 
each  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  since  it  involves  an  undesirable  degree 
of  muscular  tension ;  while  in  the  examination  of  the  lateral  regions  of  the 
chest  the  hands  should  be  placed  together  upon  the  top  of  the  head  with 
the  fingers  lightly  interlocked. 

6.  The  patient  must  breathe  gently  and  regularly.  If  changes  in  the 
percussion  signs  upon  full  held  inspiration  and  forced  expiration  are  to 
be  studied — respiratory  percussion — give  the  necessary  directions. 

7.  Perform  percussion  systematically  and  in  a  routine  manner,  exam- 
ining corresponding  parts  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  above  and 
below,  anteriorly,  laterally,  and  posteriorly,  comparing  and  noting  the 
signs  at  each  step  in  the  proceeding.  Comparison  and  contrast  are  essential 
alike  in  percussion  and  auscultation.  It  is  often  useful  to  apply  two  or 
more  fingers  widely  separated  to  the  surface  and  lightly  percuss  one  after 
the  other.  In  this  way  the  border-line  between  dulness  and  clearness  or 
tympany  can  be  defined  and  demonstrated  with  great  exactness. 

8.  Deliver  two  or  three  percussion  strokes  and  then  examine  the  cor- 
responding point  upon  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  manner.  This  ma- 
noeuvre may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Dexterity  and  close 
attention  to  the  sounds  render  a  wearisome  prolongation  of  the  exami- 
nation unnecessary. 

9.  To  determine  the  borders  of  areas  of  dulness,  clearness,  or  tympany 
percuss  in  parallel  or  radiating  lines  and  note  the  points  in  such  lines  at 
which  the  quality  of  the  percussion  signs  changes.  Repeated  light  per- 
cussion is  often  necessary.  These  points  may  be  fixed  by  touches  with  the 
dermatographic  pencil,  which  when  joined  by  a  line  indicate  the  borders 
of  the  areas  studied. 
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Practitioners  gradually  develop  modifications  of  percussion  methods 
to  suit  themselves.  There  are  many  different  methods,  but  not  every  one 
of  them  is  right.  Those  not  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  method  of  physical  diagnosis  rests  and  those  which  are  slovenly 
or  careless  are  positively  wrong.  It  is  like  playing  a  musical  instrument. 
Knowledge,  aptitude,  and  training  are  essential,  and  there  are  good  per- 
formers, poor  performers,  and  those  who  cannot  play  at  all. 

Sources  of  error  especially  to  be  avoided  are: 

1.  Failure  to  apply  the  pleximeter  accurately  to  the  surface.  A  thin 
stratum  of  air  modifies  the  result  and  may  render  it  wholly  misleading. 

2.  Applying  the  other  fingers  or  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  surface 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dampen  the  vibrations  and  muffle  the  sound. 

3.  Awkwardness,  slowness,  and  the  use  of  too  much  force  in  deliver- 
ing the  blow.  These  may  all  be  readily  avoided  if  the  percussion  stroke 
is  from  the  wrist  as  a  centre  of  movement  rather  than  the  elbow. 

4.  A  false  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Many  persons  on  being 
examined  assume  rigid  and  fixed  postures  with  the  muscles  in  tension  and 
the  arms  in  constrained  positions. 

5.  Too  much  clothing,  and  setting  the  air  contained  in  the  pillow,  bed, 
or  mattress  into  vibration  by  powerful  percussion. 

6.  A  want  of  system  in  conducting  the  examination.  More  errors 
arise  from  carelessness  than  from  ignorance. 

THE  SIGNS  ELICITED  UPON   PERCUSSION. 

The  sounds  differ  among  themselves,   as  already  seen,  as  follows: 

A.  Quality:    (1)  Clear,  (2)  dull,  and  (3)  tympanitic. 

A  structure  containing  no  air  yields  upon  percussion  a  minimum  of 
sound  due  to  vibrations  in  the  surrounding  air  and  is  said  to  be  completely 
dull  or  flat. 

Changes  in  such  a  structure  by  which  it  becomes  air-containing  or  the 
contiguity  of  air-containing  structures  modify  the  percussion  sign,  which 
acquires  resonance,  and  the  dulness  is  no  longer  flat  or  complete,  but  marked, 
and,  as  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  moderate  or  merely  slight  or  relative. 

The  physical  signs  by  which  these  modifications  of  flatness  are  brought 
to  pass  are  (a)  in  the  direction  of  the  conditions  which  underlie  tympany, 
namely,  collections  of  air  contained  in  spaces  the  walls  of  which  are  not 
too  tense,  as,  for  example,  the  intestines;  and  (b)  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  air  in  the  lung  under  normal  conditions  which  involve 
a  certain  tension  as  to  the  vesicles  and  as  to  the  whole  lung  within  the 
thorax — clearness. 

The  terms  used  to  designate  (a)  modifications  of  dulness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tympany  are  slight  tympany,  dull  tympany,  moderate  tympany, and 
tympany. 

Special  modifications  of  tympany  are  cracked-pot  resonance  and 
amphoric  resonance. 

Crackp:d-P()T  Resonance:  the  Cracked-metal  Sound. — This  per- 
cussion sign  requires  for  its  development  a  rather  forcible  abrupt  stroke 
while  the  mouth  of  the  patient  is  oj>en.    The  physical  condition  is  an  air- 
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containing  cavity  communicating  freely  with  a  bronchus  and  sufficiently 
near  the  surface  of  the  chest  to  be  compressed  by  the  sudden  blow.  It 
may  also  be  elicited,  in  the  absence  of  cavity  formation,  in  conditions  in 
which  by  reason  of  yielding  chest  walls  a  certain  amount  of  air  contained 
in  the  lungs  or  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  suddenly  forced  by  strong  percussion 
into  the  large  bronchi.  We  may  encounter  the  cracked-pot  sound  therefore 
in  infants  not  suffering  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  especially  when  percus- 
sion is  performed  at  the  time  of  the  full  inspiration  of  crying,  in  pleurisy, 
above  the  level  of  an  effusion,  over  lung  relaxed  by  the  pressure  of  a  large 
pericardial  effusion,  sometimes  in  emphysema  and  in  certain  cases  of  pneu- 
mothorax. This  modification  of  tympanitic  resonance  may  be  imitated 
by  sharply  percussing  the  cheek  while  the  mouth  is  open  or  by  striking 
the  two  hands  held  together  against  the  knee  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a 
sound  like  that  produced  when  coins  are  rattled  in  the  hands.  For  this 
reason  the  cracked-pot  sound  is  sometimes  called  the  money-jingle  sound. 
This  sound  is  in  many  cases  only  to  be  heard  when  at  the  moment  of  per- 
cussion the  patient's  open  mouth  is  turned  directly  toward  the  ear  of  the 
physician  or  when  the  patient  holds  the  bell  piece  of  a  double  stethoscope 
just  in  front  of  his  open  mouth.  As  sudden  compression  of  the  cavity  is 
essential  the  blow  must  be  of  some  force  and  as  the  walls  of  such  a  cavity 
are  not  always  highly  resilient  the  peculiar  phenomenon  in  question  is  often 
produced  only  upon  the  first  two  or  three  strokes  of  percussion  and  suf- 
ficient time  must  elapse  for  the  full  redistention  of  the  cavity  before 
the  cracked-pot  sound  can  again  be  heard. 

Amphoric  or  Metallic  Resonance.  —  This  sign  has  the  quality 
characteristic  of  the  sound  produced  by  percussing  a  large  vessel  with  a 
wide  mouth — amphora^  a  jar.  It  is  a  ringing  tympanitic  sound  and  denotes 
a  cavity  of  considerable  size  with  firm  elastic  walls  which  do  not  vibrate 
in  unison.  The  pitch  varies  with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cavity  and  the 
degree  of  tension  of  its  walls.  A  closed  cavity  distended  with  air  or  gas 
under  pressure  so  that  its  walls  vibrate  in  unison  yields  dulness  on  j>ercus- 
sion.  Amphoric  resonance  frequently  occurs  without  the  cracked-pot 
quality,  but  the  cracked-pot  sound  is  usually  also  amphoric. 

(b)  Modifications  of  dulness  in  the  direction  of  clearness  are  slight 
or  relative  dulness,  impaired  resonance,  clearness. 

But,  leaving  dulness  altogether  out  of  the  question,  we  find  that  changes 
in  the  physical  condition  in  the  lung  by  which  the  normal  or  vital  tension 
is  relaxed  frequently  occur.  This  takes  place,  for  example,  in  congestion, 
in  oedema  and  atelectasis  from  compression,  in  both  of  which  the  residual 
air  is  diminished,  and  the  normal,  clear  or  vesicular  resonance  acquires  the 
tympanitic  quality  to  a  varying  degree — vesiculotympanitic  resonance — 
and  as  the  lesions  upon  which  vesiculotympanitic  resonance  depends 
undergo  resolution  this  sign  is  gradually  replaced  by  the  normal  or  clear 
resonance  again.  These  changes  can  occur  only  in  regions  in  which  we 
normally  find  the  clear  or  vesicular  percussion  resonance,  namely,  over 
the  lungs.  It  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  extreme 
distention  of  a  hollow  viscus,  as  a  bladder,  with  air  so  that  its  opposite 
walls  upon  percussion  do  not  vibrate  independently,  but  as  a  whole,  does 
away  with  the  tympanitic  sound,  and  causes  it  to  be  replaced  by  dulness. 
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B.  Volume  or  Intensity. — This  acoustic  property  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance in  percussion.  It  depends  upon  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  the 
structures  examined,  the  elasticity  of  the  enclosing  walls  and  energy  of 
their  vibrations,  and  the  force  of  the  blow.  This  term  has  reference  to  the 
loudness  or  degree  of  sonority  of  percussion  sounds,  which  may  be  on  the 
one  hand  so  great  as  to  obscure  their  value  or  on  the  other  so  faint  as  to 
be  without  any  significance  whatever.  The  duration  of  percussion  sounds 
usually  corresponds  to  their  volume  or  intensity. 

C.  Pitch. — The  distinction  between  sounds  and  musical  tones  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  percussion  we  have  to  do  with  the  former.  Never- 
theless the  pitch  of  percussion  sounds  is  of  great  importance.  Pitch  indi- 
cates in  music  the  relative  position  of  notes  upon  the  scale  and  depends 
upon  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  by  which  tones  are  produced.  In 
physical  diagnosis  we  find  that  large  air-containing  spaces  with  slight  or 
moderate  tension  yield  percussion  resonance  of  low  pitch,  while  small 
spaces  with  high  tension  yield  resonance  of  higher  pitch,  and  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pleximeter  upon  the  thigh  or  over  an  airless  viscus  yield  a 
sound  of  slight  intensity  and  high  pitch. 

Percussion  over  the  abdomen  reveals  great  variations  in  the  pitch 
of  sounds  having  the  quality  of  tympany,  as  over  the  stomach  and  larg^ 
and  small  intestines.  These  variations  are  of  some  value,  but  cannot  be 
relied  upon  in  mapping  out  the  positions  of  those  viscera.  They  serve  a 
purpose  in  indicating  the  border-line  between  contiguous  organs,  as  the 
stomach  and  transverse  colon  and  coils  of  intestines  under  different  degrees 
of  tension. 

The  quality  of  a  sound  is  that  property  which  enables  us  to  recognize 
it  whenever  heard  without  seeing  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  prod^ced, 
as  the  sound  of  a  bell,  a  drum,  and  so  on;  the  volume  or  intensity  of  a 
sound  relates  to  the  energy  and  the  mass  of  the  material  by  which  it  is 
produced,  as,  for  example,  in  great  and  little  bells,  the  sound  of  which  has 
the  same  quality  and  may  have  the  same  pitch  while  differing  greatly  in 
intensity  or  volume;  the  pitch  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations 
by  which  sound  is  produced,  as  in  the  long  strings  of  the  piano  which  pro- 
duce low  notes,  and  the  short  strings  which  send  forth  the  high  notes. 

The  Lung  Reflex  (Abrams).  —  It  has  been  observed  that  local 
irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  chest  as  by  cold  or  the  application  of  mustard 
has  been  followed  by  the  evidences  of  a  temporary  circumscribed  emphy- 
sema of  the  underlying  lung.  These  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles 
have  in  some  instances  been  confirmed  by  X-ray  examination.  Cabot 
has  referred  to  this  observation  in  explanation  of  the  fact,  well  known  to 
teachers  of  physical  diagnosis,  that  the  repeated  demonstration  of  an  area 
of  moderate  dulness,  as,  for  example,  in  incipient  tuberculosis,  is  followed 
by  a  modification  of  the  percussion  sign,  which  graduall)'  becomes  more 
resonant.  The  repeated  percussion  apparently  acts  as  a  local  irritant. 
If  the  consolidation  is  dense  and  extensive  this  change  cannot  occur. 

Respiratory  Percussion. — Differences  in  the  sound  are  noted  upon 
quiet  breathing  and  full  held  inspiration.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  chest  in  slight  consolidation,  as  in  beginning  phthisis  or  pleural 
thickening,  is  thus  accentuated,  the  dulness  upon  the  affected  side  remain- 
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ing  the  same,  while  the  resonance  upon  the  sound  side  is  increased.  This 
method  is  serviceable  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  slight 
degrees  of  relative  dulness,  especially  in  the  infraclavicular  regions  in 
incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

PSalpatory  Percussion. — As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  general  con- 
sideration of  percussion,  palpation  is  an  essential  though  subordinate 
factor  in  finger  percussion,  which  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  other 
methods.  Palpatory  percussion  is  a  method  in  which  the  attention  is 
especially  directed  to  the  resistance  and  elasticity  of  the  tissues  over  which 
the  percussion  is  performed.  It  consists  in  the  combined  use  of  palpation 
and  percussion  in  a  modified  form,  and  is  applicable  (a)  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  outlines  and  boundaries  of  the  solid  viscera  under  various  con- 
ditions, but  especially  to  the  study  of  the  deep  dulness  of  the  heart  both 
when  the  lungs  are  normal  and  when  they  are  emphysematous:  (b)  to 
the  examinations  of  solid  organs  of  limited  size  surrounded  by  air-contain- 
ing and  resonant  structures,  as  the  spleen,  and  particularly  when  there  is 
tympanitic  distention  of  the  abdomen;  and  (c)  to  the  recognition  of  the 
extent  and  the  horizontal  levels  of  fluid  exudates  in  the  abdominal  and  tho- 
racic cavities  in  different  postures.  The  physical  signs  depend  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  the  sensation  of  resistance  imparted  to  the  percussion  finger 
than  upon  the  character  of  the  sounds  perceived,  though  both  have  value. 
Various  methods  have  been  described.  Delicacy  of  touch,  a  light  stroke, 
and  a  lingering  rather  than  a  momentary  contact  with  the  surface  under 
examination  are  essential  to  success  in  all  of  them. 

The  direct  methods  of  palpatory  percussion  are: 

1.  That  of  thk  Writer.  —  This  consists  in  flicking  the  surface 
with  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger  in  the  manner  described  under  the 
caption  direct  or  immediate  percussion.  This  method  is  painless  to  the 
patient  and  yields  very  accurate  results.  The  nail  should  strike  the  surface 
percussed  flatly  and  linger  for  an  instant. 

2.  Maguire's  Method. — The  palmar  cushion  of  the  tip  of  one  finger 
is  employed  as  the  plexor.  The  stroke  is  not  short  and  quick  but  prolonged 
and  combined  with  a  certain  movement  of  pressure  or  palpation. 

3.  Method  of  Hein. — The  first  and  middle  fingers  are  employed, 
the  tip  of  one  resting  upon  the  surface  while  the  other,  used  as  a  plexor, 
delivers  a  light  tap  upon  the  adjacent  surface,  palpation  and  percussion 
being  literally  performed  at  the  same  time.  The  fingers  are  alternately 
used  and  the  whole  surface  is  gradually  examined.  Very  accurate  results 
may  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

The  indirect  Methods  Are:  1.  The  finger  used  as  a  pleximeter  is 
struck  lightly  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  which  are  slightly  flexed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  blow  is  delivered  by  the  pulps  rather  than  the 
extreme  tips.  The  stroke  is  not  sharp  and  rebounding,  but  prolonged 
and  pushing,  the  so-called  palpating  stroke,  and  the  percussing  fingers 
remain  a  moment  upon  the  plexor  finger  before  the  blow  is  repeated. 

2.  That  of  Ebstein.  A  glavss  pleximeter  4  centimetres  in  length  and 
1.3  centimetres  in  width,  with  a  projecting  bar  1.5  centimetres  in  height 
is  used.  This  is  held  firmly  in  place  while  the  finger  held  as  in  ordinary 
finger  percussion  delivers  a  gentle  but  pushing  or  pressing  percussion  stroke 
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upon  the  flat  upper  surface  of  the  bar.  The  pleximeter  devised  by  Sansom 
consists  of  a  slender  rod  of  square  section  having  at  one  end  attached  at 
right  angles  a  thin  plate  and  at  the  other  end  a  similar  plate  parallel  to 
the  first.  The  measurements  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  glass 
pleximeter  of  Ebstein,  but  all  the  parts  are  made  of  hard  rubber.  In  use 
the  larger  plate  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  held  in  position 
by  the  tips  of  two  fingers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rod.  Percussion  is  then 
made  upon  the  upper  plate,  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  being  employed 
as  a  plexor.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  vibrations  perceived  by  the 
fingers  than  to  the  sound.  This  special  pleximeter  enables  the  observer 
who  has  acquired  skill  in  its  use  to  recognize  slight  modifications  of  the 
vibrations  produced  by  percussion  and  to  map  out  more  closely  than  by 
other  methods,  but  not  absolutely,  the  limits  of  the  deep  dulness  of  the 
heart  and  the  great  vessels. 

Auscultatory  Percussion.  —  The  chest  piece  of  a  binaural  stetbo- 
scope  is  applied  to  the  surface  over  the  body  of  an  organ,  as  the  heart, 
liver,  stomach,  etc.,  and  held  in  place  by  an  assistant  or  the  patient  him- 
self. Using  finger  pleximetry  with  very  light  strokes,  percussion  is  per- 
formed in  radiating  lines  towards  or  away  from  the  stethoscope  as  a  centre. 
Direct  percussion  with  the  finger-tips  may  be  employed  especially  in  case 
the  observer  himself  for  any  reason  is  obliged  to  use  one  hand  to  hold  the 
stethoscope  in  place,  or  a  light  stroking  touch  or  scratching  of  the  skin 
will  serve  the  purpose.  A  stiff  brush  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
sounds  are  greatly  intensified  and  changes  in  their  quality,  volume,  and 
pitch  are  readily  appreciated.  Of  especial  importance  are  the  abrupt 
changes  that  take  place  as  the  line  of  percussion  passes  over  the  border 
of  the  organ  over  which  the  stethoscope  is  placed.  The  points  at  which 
the  change  occurs  being  marked  and  these  points  being  joined  by  lines, 
an  approximate  outline  of  the  organ  is  obtained.  The  observation  must 
be  controlled  and  errors  eliminated  by  percussing  in  segments  of  widening 
circles  and  by  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  percussion. 
This  method  is  much  more  useful  in  the  examination  of  the  abdominal 
than  of  the  thoracic  viscera.     It  should  be  acquired  by  every  student. 

Percussion  Signs  in  the  Chest. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NORMAL  CHEST  BY  PERCUSSION. 

Pulmonary  Resonance. — The  sounds  elicited  vary  in  different  regions. 
The  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  are  more  resonant  than  the  posterior 
by  reason  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  last.  The  resonance 
in  the  former  is  known  as  normal;  pulmonary,  or  vesicular.  The  portion  of 
the  apex  of  the  lung  above  the  clavicle  yields  a  sound  which  acquires  the 
tympanitic  quality — vesiculotympanitic — as  the  trachea  is  approached. 
Some  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  finger  or  pleximeter  renders 
percussion  less  satisfactory  in  this  region  than  in  other  parts  of  the  chest. 
Over  the  clavicle  the  sound  has  the  peculiar  quality  known  as  osteal  reso- 
nance; is  dull  towards  the  scapular  extremity  and  acquires  a  distinctly 
tympanitic  quality  with  heightened  pitch  at  its  sternal  end  of  the  bone. 
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In  the  infraclavicular  region,  that  is,  as  far  downward  as  the  fourth 
rib,  the  pulmonary  or  vesicular  resonance  is  characteristic.  There  is  usually, 
however,  a  slight  disparity  in  the  two  sides,  the  sound  of  the  right  being 
somewhat  less  resonant,  shorter  in  duration,  and  of  higher  pitch  than  the 
left.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  cardinal  importance.  From  the 
fourth  rib  downwards  on  the  right  side  the  resonance  upon  strong  per- 
cussion is  slightly  diminished,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  dome  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  About  the  sixth  rib  the  pulmonary  reso- 
nance ceases.  During  full  inspiration  the  liver  is  pushed  downwards 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more  and  the  line  of  dulness  is  depressed 
to  a  corresponding  degree. 

On  the  left  side  the  vesicular  resonance  is  impaired  by  the  presence 
of  the  heart  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs  and  to  the  left  as  far  as  the 
mamillary  or  midclavicular  line.  The  extent  of  this  area  is  diminished 
under  any  conditions  in  which  a  larger  wedge  of  the  border  of  the  lung  is 
interposed  between  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  the  heart,  as  upon  deep 
inspiration  and  in  those  who  have  deep  chests  and  voluminous  lungs.  At 
the  base  anteriorly  the  clear  resonance  passes  into  the  tympanitic  reso- 
nance of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach — Traube's  semilunar  space;  laterally 
into  the  dulness  of  the  spleen. 

In  the  lateral  regions,  axillary  and  infra-axillary,  percussion  yields 
vesicular  resonance  modified  in  the  direction  of  higher  pitch  and  dimin- 
ished intensity  towards  the  base  of  the  chest  by  the  presence  of  the  liver 
on  the  right  and  the  spleen  on  the  left  side. 

Posteriorly  the  sound  varies  markedly  according  to  the  region  per- 
cussed. The  greater  thickness  of  the  muscles  and  the  presence  of  the  scap- 
ulae are  to  be  considered.  The  resonance  is  everywhere  diminished  as 
compared  with  the  anterior  and  lateral  regions.  It  has  the  quality  of 
clearness  but  is  muffled  and  merges  into  dulness  over  the  scapulae.  The 
percussion  sound  is  clear  over  the  apices  but  usually  slightly  less  so  on 
the  right  side  than  on  the  left;  and  in  the  interscapular  regions,  which  are 
widened  when  the  patient  bends  forward  and  folds  his  arms.  It  is  also 
clear  from  the  angle  of  the  scapula  on  each  side  to  the  base  of  the  chest, 
namely,  about  the  level  of  the  tenth  rib,  where  on  the  right  side  the  liver 
dulness  begins.  On  the  left  side  the  clear  percussion  sound  may  be  found 
a  little  lower  than  upon  the  right;  while  the  resonance  upon  deep  percus- 
sion is  somewhat  diminished  on  the  right  by  the  convexity  of  the  liver 
and  on  the  left  to  a  less  extent  by  the  spleen. 

In  children  and  emaciated  persons  the  resonance  in  the  back  is  often 
very  good  and  percussion  yields  results  scarcely  less  satisfactory  than  in 
the  front  of  the  chest. 

Normal  Tympanitic  Areas  in  the  Chest. — These  are  at  the  sternal 
ends  of  the  clavicles,  over  the  manubrium  sterni  and  at  the  left  base  anteri- 
orly. The  first  and  second  of  these  regions  owe  their  tympanitic  resonance 
to  the  proximity  of  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi  and  their  osteal  quality 
to  the  large  proportion  of  bone  entering  into  the  wall  of  the  chest.  In 
elderly  persons  with  calcification  of  the  costal  cartilages  this  osteal  quality 
is  widely  present  and  when  combined  with  tympany  as  is  often  the  case 
greatly  impairs  the  value  of  the  percussion  signs. 
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PercussioQ  directly  over  the  trachea  at  the  episteraal  notch  and  that 
over  the  larynx,t.e.,over  the  plates  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  yields  amphoric 
resonance.  The  normal  tympany  at  the  left  base  anteriorly  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  when  distended  with  air  and 
the  adjacent  transverse  colon.  The  curved  upper  border  of  this  space,  the 
convexity  of  which  corresponds  with  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  is  of 
special  diagnostic  value.  The  degree  of  distention  of  the  stomach  increases 
this  curve,  which  is  flattened 
or  may  even  become  concave 
in  large  left-sided  pleural  effu- 
sions. Traube's  semilunar 
space  is  bounded  to  the  right 
by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
— dull;  above  by  the  lung — 
clear;  to  the  left  by  the  spleen 
— dull  upon  light  percussion 
Unubrium  ^"1^  is  itsclf  tympanitic,  the 
.lemi.  tympany  being  continuous 
with  that  of  the  stomach  and 
transverse  colon.  It  often 
requires  nice  work  in  percus- 
sion to  map  out  the  border- 
lemiiunsr  ''"^  between  the  clear  vesic- 
^"be'  "'^'^  resonance  which  forma 
the  upward  limit  of  this  space 
and  the  tympanitic  resonance 
of  the  space  itself. 

Dull  Areas  In  the  Nor- 
mal ChesL — These  are  found 
to  correspond  to  the  scapuls 
with  their  large  muscular 
masses  in  the  chest  wall,  the 
liver  and  spleen  reaching  up 
into  the  chest  in  the  vault  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  heart  within  the  chest  itself.  The  scapular  dul- 
ness  has  already  been  described.  The  liver  dulness  extends  in  the  right 
midclavicular  line  from  about  the  sixth  rib  to  the  border  of  the  ribs  and 
shifts  downwards  an  inch  or  more  on  full  inspiration;  the  dulness  of  the 
left  lobe  is  continuous  vertically  with  the  cardiac  dulness,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  ordinary  percussion,  although  the  border-Une 
between  them  is  suHicieiitly  indicated  for  Llinicul  purposes  by  the  upper 
border  of  liver  dulness  on  the  right  side  and  the  position  of  the  cardiac 
impulse  on  the  left.  In  doubtful  cases  auscultatory  percussion  may  be 
employed.  The  heart  rests  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  upper  curvature  of  the  liver  fits  into  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  area  of  the  splenic  dulness  extends  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
ninth  to  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib  and  from  a  point  slightly 
anterior  to  the  midaxillary  line  backward  towards  the  spine.  It  varies 
normally  with  the  physiolo^cal  changes  in  the  size  of  the  organ. 
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Cardiac  Dulness. — The  cardiac  dulness  is  divided  into  the  superficial 
and  the  deep. 

Superficial. — The  superficial  cardiac  dulness  corresponds  to  that 
part  of  the  organ  constituted  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle, 
which  uncovered  by  lung  lies  in  relation  with  the  chest  wall.  It  begins 
above  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  and  extends  to  the  apex^ 
being  bounded  below  by  the  dulness  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  on  the 
right  by  the  resonance  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  at  the  middle 
line.  This  irregularly  quadrilateral  area  varies  in  size  according  to  the 
expansion  of  the  borders  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.  It  is  smaller 
upon  inspiration  than  upon  expiration  and  in  active  individuals  with  volu- 
minous lungs  than  in  sedentary  persons  with  small  and  narrow  chests.  It 
yields  upon  superficial  percussion  a  fiat  and  upon  deep  percussion  a  dull  note. 

Deep. — The  deep  cardiac  dulness  corresponds  to  the  borders  of  the 
heart  itself  beneath  the  overlapping  margins  of  the  lung  and  extends  beyond 
the  area  of  superficial  dulness.  Upon  deep  percussion  over  this  area  the 
note  is  dull,  but  the  rounded  receding  surface  of  the  heart  renders  a  liter- 
ally exact  determination  of  its  limits  impracticable.  Even  the  most  skilful 
percussion  jrields  only  approximate  results.  The  diflSculties  in  determin- 
ing the  upper  and  right  border  of  the  heart  by  percussion  are  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  organ  is  covered  in  those  regions  not  only  by  the 
borders  of  the  lung  but  also  by  the  sternum,  which  modifies  to  a  high  degree 
the  percussion  sound  of  the  structures  underlying  it. 

Enlargement  of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  increase  in  the  diameters  of 
both  these  areas,  the  deep  area  of  cardiac  dulness  being  increased  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  heart  itself;  the  superficial  area  by  the  pushing  aside 
of  the  margins  of  the  lungs.  The  determination  of  the  superficial  area  of 
cardiac  dulness  is  a  relatively  easy  matter,  but  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
relates  rather  to  the  position  of  the  margins  of  the  lungs  than  to  the  size 
of  the  heart ;  the  determination  of  the  deep  area  in  so  far  as  it  is  practica- 
ble would  indicate  the  actual  size  of  the  heart,  but  the  difficulties  in  reach- 
ing exact  data  are  in  many  cases  insuperable.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot 
regard  percussion  as  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  heart. 
It  has  a  value  as  a  control  method,  but  the  position  of  the  apex-beat,  as 
determined  by  inspection,  palpation,  or  auscultation,  and  the  extent  of  the 
impulse,  \^ath  associated  clinical  phenomena,  constitute  diagnostic  criteria 
at  once  more  convenient  of  application  and  far  more  precise. 

The  resonance  of  the  normal  chest  is  modified  within  narrow  limits 
by  a  variety  of  conditions,  among  the  more  important  of  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  Change  of  Posture. — In  the  lateral  decubitus  the  resonance  of  the 
lower  lung  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  upper  by  reason  of  the  greater 
amount  of  air  in  the  latter.  On  exchanging  the  recumbent  for  the  erect 
posture  the  pitch  of  the  percussion  sound  is  raised  (Da  Costa).  If  the 
patient  turns  upon  the  left  side,  the  heart,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
swings  outwards  towards  the  left  axilla,  with  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  position  of  the  apex  and  the  cardiac  dulness. 

2.  Respiration. — The  general  resonance  of  the  chest  is  greater  upon 
full  held  inspiration  than  on  quiet  breathing  simply  because  of  the  increase 
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of  air  within  its  cavity.  This  increase  of  resonance  may  be  noted  on  quiet 
respiration  after  great  muscular  exertion,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
temporary  physiological  distention  of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs  upon  full  inspiration  not  only 
augments  the  resonance  but  also  extends  its  borders  in  certain  directions, 
especially  over  the  heart  so  that  the  superficial  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
diminished;  and  at  the  base  of  the  chest  so  that  the  liver  and  spleen  are 
carried  downwards  with  the  descending  diaphragm,  and  areas  at  the  base, 
dull  on  expiration  or  quiet  breathing,  yield  a  clear  note.  This  respiratory 
excursus  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  lungs  is  observed  posteriorly  as  well 
as  anteriorly,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  varies  in  different  individuals 
in  health  just  as  the  inspiratory  expansion  varies  and  is  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  pleural  adhesions. 

3.  Gaseous  Distention  of  the  Stomach  and  Colon. — This  condition  may 
displace  the  upper  crescentic  convexity  of  Traube's  half-moon-shaped 
space  and  cause  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  chest 
or  impart  a  tympanitic  quality  to  the  vesicular  resonance — vesiculo- 
tympanitic resonance.  It  may  also  to  some  extent  displace  the  diaphragm 
upwards,  thus  causing  the  lower  margins  of  the  lungs  to  assume  a  position 
slightly  higher  than  normal  with  a  corresponding  upward  displacement 
of  the  limit  of  pulmonary  resonance. 

Age. — In  children  the  lungs  are  relatively  small  and  the  dull  areas 
of  the  heart  and  liver  correspondingly  greater.  In  old  age  the  borders  of 
the  lungs  are  usually  emphysematous,  even  in  persons  otherwise  in  normal 
condition.  Hence  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  is  encroached 
upon  and  the  upper  border  of  liver  dulness  is  slightly  lower  than  at  earlier 
periods  of  life.  Under  this  circumstance  the  vesicular  resonance  acquires 
a  faintly  tympanitic  quality. 

The  Condition  of  the  Chest  Wall. — The  obvious  part  in  this  respect 
played  by  great  muscular  development  and  obesity  has  already  been 
spoken  of.  There  are  persons  in  whom  percussion  on  account  of  these 
obstacles  yields  negative  results.  (Edema  of  the  chest  wall  is  also  an 
important  obstacle.  Highly  developed  mammae  likewise  interfere  with  the 
application  of  this  method  of  examination;  so  also  do  the  tenderness  of 
inflammation  of  the  chest  wall  and  hyperaesthesia. 

PERCUSSION   IN   DISEASE  OF  THE  THORACIC  ORGANS. 

Percussion  in  the  different  regions  of  the  normal  thorax  yields  (1) 
vesicular  resonance,  the  sign  of  normal  lung  tissue  under  normal  intra- 
thoracic tension;  (2)  diminished  resonance  or  dulness  over  the  scapuls 
and  the  area  of  deep  cardiac  dulness;  (3)  absence  of  resonance  or  flatness 
over  the  lower  ribs  on  the  right  side  anteriorly;  (4)  vesiculotympanitic 
resonance  towards  the  base  of  the  chest  anteriorly  on  the  left;  (5)  tym- 
panitic resonance  over  Traube's  semi-space  and  over  the  manubrium  and 
the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles;  (6)  amphoric  resonance  over  the  trachea 
and  cracked-pot  resonance  sometimes  in  the  crying  infant.  While  these 
sounds  are  normal  when  obtained  in  the  particular  regions  of  the  chest 
above  indicated,  they  become  abnormal  or  morbid  signs  in  other  positions. 
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Thus  vesicular  resonance  in  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  may 
indicate  dextrocardia  or  some  other  form  of  malposition  of  the  heart; 
diminished  resonance  or  dulness  in  the  infraclavicular  or  mammary  regions 
may  be  significant  of  tuberculous  infiltration  or  at  the  bases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia; absence  of  resonance  or  flatness  over  a  large  area  on  either 
side  which  is  normally  clear  denotes  pleural  effusion,  a  tumor,  or  some  other 
airless  condition;  vesiculotympanitic  resonance  is  the  sign  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  atelectasis  due  to  compression  of  the  lung  and  of  emphysema; 
when  of  high  degree  it  constitutes  the  percussion  sign  known  as  skodaic 
resonance;  tympanitic  resonance  elsewhere  than  normal  is  the  sign  of  a 
cavity,  pneumothorax,  or  pneumopericardium;  and  amphoric  resonance 
save  over  the  trachea  and  the  cracked-pot  sound  except  in  crying  children 
must  in  all  instances  be  looked  upon  as  pathological  conditions. 

The  changes  which  modify  the  normal  resonance  affect  (a)  the  borders 
of  the  lungs;  (b)  the  structure  and  tension  of  the  lungs,  and  (c)  adjacent 
organs.    They  may  be  general,  unilateral,  or  local. 

Chans^es  in  the  Relation  of  tlie  Borders  of  tlie  Luns:  to  tlie  Wall 
of  the  Thorax. 

The  Apices. — The  lungs  normally  reach  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  above  the  clavicles,  the  right  apex  being  usually  somewhat 
higher  than  the  left.  Normal  pulmonary  resonance  is  obtained  therefore 
in  both  retroclavicular  spaces.  If  absent  in  one  or  both  and  especially 
when  replaced  by  dulness  there  is  consolidation  and  retraction  of  the  apex 
or  apices.  This  sign  is  significant  of  tuberculous  disease,  fibroid  phthisis,  or 
local  adhesive  pleurisy.  It  is  often  stated  that  bulging  of  the  retroclavicular 
space  with  tympanitic  resonance  occurs  in  emphysema.  This  is  not  always 
true.  Owing  to  the  skeletal  changes  in  the  thorax  in  emphysema  of  high 
grade  there  is  usually  retraction  of  the  spacesimmediately  above  and  below 
the  clavicles.  Transient  prominence  with  vesiculotympanitic  resonance 
occurs  in  the  acute  emphysema  of  asthma  and  pertussis. 

The  Anterior  Borders. — Tlie  resonance  is  marked  by  the  osteal  quality 
of  the  percussion  sound  over  the  sternum  and  the  signs  are  uncertain. 
Below  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  the  border  of  the  left  lung 
sweeps  downward  and  to  the  left,  and  is  readily  made  out  by  percussion, 
forming  the  upper  and  left  lateral  boundary  of  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac 
dulness.  Below  the  clinical  apex  of  the  heart  and  between  the  anatomical 
apex  and  the  chest  wall  a  tongue-like  projection  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  lower  lobe  called  the  lingula  gives  rise  to  a  clear  percussion  sound  over 
a  limited  wedge-shaped  space.  The  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  is 
pushed  aside  by  an  hypertrophied  heart  or  large  pericardial  effusion  so 
that  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  is  increased.  An  increase  in 
diameter  is,  however,  much  more  frequently  due  to  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  lung  as  in  tuberculous  or  fibroid  disease  and  consequent 
retraction  of  its  borders.  In  substantive  chronic  emphysema  and  the  acute 
emphysema  of  asthma  and  whooping-cough  the  left  border  of  the  lung  is 
advanced  and  in  extreme  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate  the  area 
of  superficial  cardiac  dulness. 

The  Lower  Borders. — Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  changes 
caused  by  posture,  exertion,  age,  etc.  (p.  133).    The  borders  are  lowered 
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in  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  increased 
and  they  occupy  a  position  higher  than  normal  when  it  is  diminished. 

In  advanced  cases  of  emphysema  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  as 
marked  by  the  transition  to  liver  dulness  on  the  right  side  and  to  tympany 
on  the  left,  may  reach  the  ninth  rib  and  a  corresponding  level  in  the  lateral 
and  posterior  regions.  The  respiratory  excursus  of  the  border  is  very 
limited  in  this  disease.  It  is  likewise  much  restricted  by  old  pleural 
adhesions.  Permanent  upward  displacement  with  restricted  respiratory 
movement  is  a  sign  of  tuberculous  or  fibroid  shrinking,  chronic  broncho- 
pneumonia, or  pulmonary  collapse.  The  lung  border  may  be  pushed  up 
by  a  distended  abdomen,  or  drawn  up  by  its  own  elasticity  in  paralysis  of 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  also  displaced  upward  and  rendered  immovable  by 
fluid  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity — hydro-pyo-haemo-pneumothorax. 

Impaired  Resonance;  Dulness;  Flatness. — The  resonance  is  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  air  is  decreased  in  the  part  percussed. 
It  is  modified  according  to  the  changes  in  the  physical  structure  of  the 
spaces  containing  the  air  caused  by  the  lesions  of  disease.  Consolidation  of 
the  lung  from  exudate  within  its  substance,  compression,  infarct,  collapse, 
renders  the  percussion  sound  over  the  affected  area  less  resonant  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  In  disseminated  lesions,  as  those  of  the 
common  forms  of  ordinary  or  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  local  compensatory  emphysema  which  modifies  the  dulness.  The 
association  of  heightened  pitch  and  diminished  volume  with  diminished  pul- 
monary resonance  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  In  many  instances  the 
well-trained  ear  will  recognize  a  change  in  the  pitch  of  the  percussion  sign 
before  alteration  in  its  quality.  The  sensation  of  increased  resistance — 
loss  of  elasticity — which  is  experienced  by  the  pleximeter  finger  in  fluid 
exudates  and  dense  consolidations  is  also  to  be  remembered. 

Impaired  resonance  is  a  sign  of  beginning  or  disseminated  tubercle, 
bronchopneumonia,  early  croupous  pneumonia,  small  effusions,  thickened 
pleura,  gangrene  of  limited  extent,  and  small  abscesses  or  tumors.  Dulness  is 
present  when  the  lesions  of  the  above  conditions  are  close  set  or  extended. 

Flatness  when  no  Air  Is  Present. — The  percussion  sound  is  dull  over 
the  complete  consolidation  of  croupous  pneumonia  involving  a  lobe  or  an 
entire  lung  because  some  air  yet  remains  in  the  large  and  middle-sized 
bronchial  tubes;  it  is  flat  over  a  large  effusion  because  the  lung  with  its 
compressed  vesicles  and  with  it  the  air-containing  bronchi  are  pushed 
wholly  away.  The  presence  of  circumscribed  consolidations,  especially 
when  not  directly  beneath  the  chest  wall,  cannot  be  recognized  by  percus- 
sion. Their  only  sign  may  be  a  slight  elevation  of  the  pitch.  Hence  central 
pneumonias  and  deep-seated  aneurisms  are  frequently  overlooked.  An 
effusion  into  the  pleura  of  serum,  pus,  or  blood  which  does  not  reach  500 
to  750  cubic  centimetres  in  volume  does  not  often  yield  definite  physical 
signs  upon  percussion,  and  a  pericardial  effusion  of  half  this  amount  may 
escape  detection.  In  pneumothorax  when  the  bronchopulmonary  fistula 
has  closed  and  the  air  is  present  under  a  high  degree  of  tension,  the  per- 
cussion note  over  the  greater  part  of  the  affected  side  may  be  dull. 

Impaired  resonance  over  the  ajjex  or  upper  lobe  *of  one  lung  with 
normal  resonance  elsewhere  is  commonly  significant  of  tuberculosis.    It 
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may,  however,  be  caused  by  an  apex  pneumonia  or  gangrene.  Dense 
pleural  thickening  is  also  a  cause  of  dulness  in  this  region.  Slight  impair- 
ment of  resonance  in  this  region  which  passes  away  upon  repeated  deep 
inspiration  or  prolonged  percussion  may  simply  indicate  habitual  defident 
resfHratory  expansion  of  the  lungs. 

Dulness  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  always  more  pronounced  and  signifi 
cant  posteriorly,  may  be  the  sign  of  pneumonia,  cedema,  hypostatic  con- 
gestion, atelectasis,  or  pleural  effusion  or  thickening.  Less  commonly  it 
stands  for  infarct,  abscess,  gangrene,  tuberoujosis,  or  tumor. 


Flattening  of  the  convexity  of  Traube's  semilunar  space  is  a  sign 
of  moderate  pleural  effusion  ;  marked  depression,  with  a  concave  upper 
line,  occurs  in   massive  effusion. 

Vesiculotympanitic  resonance  of  woodeny  <|uulity  is  significant  of 
extensive  fibroid  changes  in  the  lung. 

Dulness  at  one  or  the  other  base,  the  upper  line  shifting  quickly  upon 
change  in  posture,  is  characteristic  of  pneumohytlrothorax.  The  upper 
line  of  small  pleural  effti.sions  shifts  much  more  slowly  and  that  of  large 
effusions  scarcely  at  all  save  in  prolonged  and  decided  change  of  posture. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  pleural  effusion  which  develops  insidiously 
while  the  patient  is  up  and  about  occupies  the  lower  jiart  of  the  chest  and 
causes  dulness  at  ihe  base  anteriorly,  while  one  that  accumulates  in  a  bed- 
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ridden  patient  may  cause  extensive  dulness  posterioriy  and  reveal  itself 
anterioriy  merely  by  skodaic  resonance.  The  significance  of  dulness  in  the 
interscapular  region  is  often  obscure.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  pulmonary 
collapse  or  great  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands.  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  also  dulness  instead  of  osteal  tympany  over  the  lower  cervical 
vertebrae.  Dulness  or  flatness  in  the  left  suprascapular  or  particularly 
in  the  left  interscapular  space  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  descending  aorta. 

Increased  Resonance — Hyperresonance — Vesiculotympanitic  RescH 
nance — Tympany. — Solidification  of  lung  tissue  changes  its  percussion 
note  to  dulness.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  air  causes  an  increase  of 
resonance,  but  does  not  necessarily  change  the  quality  of  the  note,  which 
retains  its  clearness  alike  in  shallow-chested  and  in  deep-chested  individ- 
uals and  in  forced  expiration  and  in  full  held  inspiration.  In  truth 
the  change  from  the  clear  to  the  tympanitic  percussion  note  very  fre- 
quently accompanies  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the 
portion  of  the  lung  under  examination.  The  resonance  has  a  tympanitic 
quality  in  extreme  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  as  emphysema,  in  deep  con- 
gestion, oedema,  the  pressure  atelectasis  overlying  an  effusion  or  adjacent 
to  a  tumor,  and  that  part  of  the  lung  which  is  the  seat  of  collateral  fluxion 
in  pneumonia;  it  may  be  exquisitely  tympanitic  in  any  of  these  conditions. 

Clearness  is  replaced  by  tympany  over  portions  of  the  lung  which  have 
broken  down  with  the  formation  of  cavities,  provided  that  the  cavities 
contain  air;  when  they  are  filled  with  fluid  the  percussion  sound  is  dull. 

The  note  is  tympanitic  in  pneumothorax  and  in  the  rare  instances  of 
pneumopericardium  that  occur.  But  when  the  cavity  in  pneumothorax 
is  closed  and  the  air  is  present  under  high  tension  the  note  becomes  dull. 

The  tympanitic  percussion  sound  may  be  due  to  extrapulmonary 
conditions.  We  have  seen  that  percussion  of  the  parts  immediately  over 
the  trachea  and  main  bronchi  yields  resonance  having  this  quality.  In  the 
same  manner  inexpert  percussion  over  a  consolidated  lung  may  yield  a 
tympanitic  sound  due  to  the  air  in  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  on  the 
one  hand  or  to  the  air  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  bases  of  the  chest  posteriorly  in  crying  infants  in  health 
often  yield  a  tympanitic  sound,  and  that  sound,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
sometimes  has  the  cracked-pot  quality. 

When  we  come  to  review  the  physical  conditions  present  under  the 
foregoing  circumstances,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  whether 
directly  or  by  conduction,  the  vibrations  produced  by  percussion  act  upon 
air-containing  structures  which  do  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  clear 
percussion  sound,  namely,  air  contained  in  elastic  vesicles  under  physio- 
logical tension  within  the  chest.  On  the  contrary,  they  present,  completely 
or  in  a  modified  manner,  the  very  conditions  necessary  to  the  tympanitic 
percussion  sound,  namely,  air  in  spaces,  the  walls  of  which  are  not  under 
any  great  degree  of  tension. 

In  emphysema  we  recognize  as  an  essential  lesion  that  nutritive  change 
in  the  alveolar  walls  which  interferes  with  expiratory  contraction;  even 
in  local  or  compensatory  emphysema  there  is  some  degree  of  impairment 
of  contractility  from  vesicular  overdistention.     In  congestion  and  oedema 
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the  volume  of  air  in  the  chest  is  decreased  as  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
increased  or  serum  is  present  and  the  normal  tension  diminished  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  In  compression  of  the  lung  the  air  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
atelectie  portion  as  the  water  out  of  a  sponge  and  the  vesicular  tension 
is  done  away  with  altogether.  In  collateral  fluxion  the  condition  is  the 
same  as  in  congestion  from  other  causes.  In  the  foregoing  conditions  the 
percussion  sound  varies  from  vesiculotympanitic  resonance — mere  hyper- 
resonance — to  an  exquisite  tympany.  In  air-containing  cavities  within 
the  lungs  or  in  the  pleural  space  and  in  the  case  of  the  tracheobronchial 
or  gastro-intestinal  tympanitic  sound  we  have  to  do  with  the  conditions 
essential  to  this  phenomenon  and  the  quality  is  unmixed  and  constant. 

The  pitch  of  the  tympanitic  sound  varies  with  the  degree  of  tension 
of  the  air  within  the  cavity,  becoming  higher — dull  tympany — as  the 
tension  increases,  and  with  the  relative  width  of  the  opening  with  which 
the  cavity  communicates  with  the  air,  the  wider  the  opening  the  higher 
the  pitch.  The  student  may  demonstrate  these  facts  by  percussing  his 
distended  cheeks  under  progressive  degrees  of  tension  with  his  mouth 
closed  and  with  his  mouth  opened  progressively  to  the  full  extent. 

1.  Vesiculotympanitic  resonance  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  is  signifi- 
cant of  emphysema,  which  may  be  acute  as  in  asthma  or  pertussis,  or  chronic 
as  in  pseudohypertrophic  emphysema.  The  degree  of  tympany  varies  with 
the  grade  of  the  disease.  In  extreme  cases  the  percussion  sound  becomes 
high  in  pitch,  small  in  volume,  and  short  in  duration — dull  tympany. 

2.  The  percussion  note  is  hyperresonant  and  has  the  tympanitic 
quality  over  the  sound  side  in  the  vicarious  respiration  such  as  occurs  in 
extensive  disease  of  the  lung,  massive  pleural  effusion,  or  large  tumor  of 
the  opposite  side. 

3.  An  exquisite  tympanitic  sound,  often  partaking  of  the  amphoric 
quality,  is  present  over  the  affected  side  in  pneumothorax.  With  extreme 
intrapleural  tension  the  sound  becomes  less  resonant — dull  tympany  or 
flat  tympany — or  may  become  quite  dull. 

4.  Local  tympanitic  percussion  resonance  is  a  constant  sign  of  pressure 
atelectasis.  It  is  present  at  the  level  of  pleural  effusions,  above  towards 
the  axilla  and  at  the  base  posteriorly  on  the  left  side  in  massive  pericardial 
effusions,  and  surrounds  the  dulness  caused  by  pleural  and  pulmonary 
tumors.  In  old  cases,  as  the  atelectasis  becomes  complete,  the  tympanitic 
resonance  is  replaced  by  dulness. 

5.  Tympanitic  resonance  in  one  or  both  infraclavicular  spaces  asso- 
ciated with  dulness  at  the  base  of  the  chest  may  be  a  sign  of  pleural  effusion, 
pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe,  infarct,  abscess,  gangrene,  or,  if  bilateral, 
of  GBdema. 

6.  Tympanitic  resonance  at  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  and 
below  it  with  dulness  at  the  apex  is  usually  conducted  tracheobronchial 
resonance.    It  is  encountered  in  tuberculosis  and  apex-pneumonia. 

7.  Circumscribed  tympanitic  percussion  resonance  is  the  sign  of  a 
ca\dty  which  may  be  tuberculous,  bronchiectatic,  or  the  result  of  abscess 
or  gangrene.  The  nearer  the  cavity  lies  to  the  surface  the  better  defined 
the  tympany.  Consolidation  of  the  intervening  lung  tissue  acts  in  the  same 
way.     In  tuberculosis  a  cluster  of  small  communicating  cavities  is  often 
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present  at  the  apex.  Single  small  cavities  even  when  they  are  superficial, 
and  deeply  seated  cavities  even  when  of  moderate  size,  do  not  jrield  a 
tympanitic  percussion  sound. 

8.  Subdiaphragmatic  tympanitic  resonance  when  the  distention  is 
extreme  may  be  elicited  by  percussion  in  the  anterior  axillary  line  on  the 
left  side  as  high  as  the  third  interspace. 

Amphoric  Resonance. — This  is  the  sign  of  a  cavity  of  large  size  or, 
when  very  extensive,  of  pneumothorax.  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  usually 
the  sign  of  a  cavity  of  some  size  with  compressible  walls  and  communicat- 
ing freely  with  a  bronchus.  The  essential  physical  requirement  is  that  the 
walls  should  be  freely  compressible  so  that  there  may  be  a  free  outrush  of 
air  at  the  moment  of  the  percussion  stroke. 

The  following  percussion  phenomena  described  in  the  text-books  are 
of  greater  clinical  interest  than  practical  value.  They  are  very  rarely 
brought  out  in  a  manner  that  amounts  to  a  demonstration. 

1.  Wintrich's  Sign. — The  tympanitic  percussion  sound  is  higher 
in  pitch  upon  opening  the  mouth  and  lower  when  it  is  closed.  The  patient 
should  open  his  mouth,  protrude  his  tongue,  and  breathe  quietly.  This 
phenomenon  is  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
observed  in  large  cavities  of  the  lung  or  pneumothorax  with  wide  com- 
munication with  a  bronchus. 

2.  Interrupted  Wintrich's  Sign. — If  the  foregoing  sign  is  exclu- 
sively present  in  the  sitting  posture,  it  is  evidence  of  a  cavity  containing 
fluid  which  in  one  posture  occludes  and  in  the  other  leaves  open  the  com- 
munication with  the  bronchus.  Under  these  circumstances  gurgling  or 
the  rAle  of  cavities  is  usually  present. 

3.  Gerhardt's  Sign.  —  The  pitch  changes  with  change  of  posture, 
usually  becoming  higher  in  the  erect  posture  but  scarcely  ever  becoming 
higher  in  the  recumbent  position.  The  alterations  in  pitch  are  attributed 
to  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  cavity  caused  by  the  gravitation  of  the 
fluid  to  its  lowest  part. 

4.  Friedreich's  Sign. — The  tympanitic  resonance  over  a  cavity 
communicating  with  a  bronchus  is  higher  in  pitch  upon  inspiration  than 
upon  expiration.  The  change  in  pitch  is  always  slight  and  often  too  slight 
to  be  of  value  in  diagnosis.  The  inspiratory  rise  is  attributed  to  the  widely 
open  glottis  and  the  increased  tension  of  the  air  in  the  cavity. 

5.  Biermer's  Sign.  —  In  pneumohydrothorax  the  tympanitic  per- 
cussion note  is  lower  in  the  recumbent  than  the  erect  posture,  the  change 
being  due  to  alterations  in  the  shape  and  relative  diameters  of  the  air 
space  caused  by  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid.  The  underlying  principle  in 
Gerhardt's  sign  and  Biermer's  sign  is  the  same. 

Coin  Percussion— Coin  Test— Anvil  Test. — Auscultation  is  performed  upon 
the  chest  while  an  assistant  percusses  at  a  point  diametrically  opposite 
upon  the  front  or  back  as  the  case  may  be,  using  a  coin  laid  flat  upon 
the  surface  as  a  plexi meter  and  another  as  the  plexor,  striking  with  its 
edge.  The  coins  should  be  of  some  weight,  as  fifty-cent  pieces  or  silver 
dollars.  If  pneumothorax  be  present  the  peculiar  auscultatory  sign  consists 
of  a  clear  metallic,  ringing,  l)ell-like  note.  Control  observations  may  be 
made  upon  the  opposite  side  and  over  the  compressed  lung.  This  sign 
does  not  occur  over  very  large  cavities-  romica\ 
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PERCUSSION   IN   DISEASE  OF  THE   HEART. 

The  normal  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  dulness  and  the  method  of 
determining  them  have  been  discussed  in  a  foregoing  section.  By  this 
method  of  physical  diagnosis  we  ascertain  approximately  the  size,  shape, 
and  position  of  the  heart,  the  relation  of  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs, 
especially  upon  the  left  side,  to  it,  and  the  presence  of  pericardial  effusion 
when  it  is  of  sufficient  amount.  The  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  is 
ascertained  by  light  percussion  in  the  parasternal  line  from  above  down- 
wards until  dulness  with  a  distinct  sense  of  resistance  is  reached,  usually 
about  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib  or  its  lower  border.  This  point  is  in  a 
transverse  or  oblique  line  extending  downward  and  outward  from  mid- 
sternum.  Next  percuss  over  the  lung  upon  the  right  side  about  the  level 
of  the  fifth  rib  and  in  a  transverse  line  across  the  sternum  to  the  left.  About 
or  just  beyond  the  middle  line  the  sound  again  becomes  dull  and  the  resist- 
ance increased.  This  marks  the  limit  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  right 
lung.  Continuing  to  percuss  in  the  same  line  and  lightly  as  before,  we  reach 
a  point  at  which  the  sound  again  liecomes  clear  and  which  corresponds  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  at  the  level  named.  This  determines 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  superficial  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  The 
left  lower  angle  corresponds  to  the  apex  and  can  be  determined  by  palpa- 
tion. The  lower  border  is  bounded  by  a  line  prolonged  from  the  upper 
border  of  liver  dulness  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  area  of  deep  cardiac  dulness  may  \ye  roughly  estimated  by  {per- 
cussion in  corresponding  parallel  lines  from  the  parasternal  line  on  the  right 
side  across  the  chest  to  the  left  and  from  above  downward  upon  the  left 
side  along  the  sternal  border,  the  parasternal  line  and  the  mamillary  line. 
The  base  line  is  the  same  in  both  areas.  The  first  modification  of  clear 
pulmonary  resonance  as  we  approach  the  heart  may  be  accepted  as  a  sign 
indicating  the  outline  of  that  organ. 

SIQNIFICANCE  OF   VARIATIONS   IN   THE   CARDIAC   DULNESS. 

Alterations  in  the  size  of  the  superficial  area,  as  has  been  heretofore 
stated,  are  usually  signs  of  pulmonary  rather  than  of  cardiac  disease.  They 
correspond  to  increase  as  in  emphysema,  or  decrease  as  in  phthisis  in  the 
volume  of  the  lung.  This  area  together  with  the  deep  area  undergoes 
changes,  however,  ^ith  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  heart. 

Increase  of  Cardiac  Dulness. — When  the  enlargement,  as  determined 
by  percussion  and  other  methods,  extends  chiefly  to  the  left  and  downward, 
the  longest  diameter  being  oblique  from  above  downward  and  to  the  left, 
it  is  the  sign  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  When 
the  enlargement  is  to  the  right,  with  an  extension  of  the  dulness  in  the  third 
and  fourth  intercostal  spaces  at  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  and  a 
rounded  blunt  apex,  the  longest  diameter  being  transverse,  it  is  a  sign  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle.  Enlarge- 
ment both  to  left  and  right  indicates  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  both 
ventricles,  the  dilatation  under  these  circumstances  being  almost  always 
in  excess  of  the  hypertrophy. 
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Enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  precordial  didness  to  the  left,  right, 
and  upwards  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a  pericardial  ^tiaoD.  The 
dulness  is  marked  and  its  outline  Ls  p\Tamidal  or  pear-shaped,  the  smaller 
end  being  directed  upward.  The  increase  in  dulness  may  be  first  ofaecrved 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  right  border  of  the  cardiac  and  the  upper  bcwder 
of  the  liver  dulness.  which  becomes  at  first  rounded  and  then  oUiterated. 
The  dulness  may  extend  to  the  second  interspace  or  higher  and  is  sharply 
defined  at  its  borders.  In  pericardial  effusions  of  conaderable  sixe  the 
compressed  left  lung  fields  a  vesiculotympanitic  or  tympanitic  resonance 
— dull  tympany;  skodaic  resonance.  The  apex-beat  may  be  fdt  or  located 
bv  the  intensitv  of  the  first  sound  within  the  borders  of  dulness.  Percus- 
sion  alone  will  not  always  enable  us  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between 
a  moderate  pericardial  effusion  and  extreme  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  impairment  of  resonance  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  aorta  and  pulnaonary  artery  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
manubrium  on  either  side.  When  it  can  be  made  out  upon  the  right  side 
in  the  first  and  second  interspaces,  or  in  the  notch  of  the  sternum,  it  is 
usually  a  sign  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta  or  of  aneurism  of  the  ascending  or 
transverse  portion  of  the  arch.  Sometimes  it  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
mediastinal  tumor. 

Decrease  in  the  area  ol  cardiac  dulness  is  mostly  caused  by  pul- 
monary emphysema,  by  which  the  heart  is  covered  more  completely  by 
the  lung  and  displaced  towards  the  middle  of  the  thorax.  The  heart  like 
other  muscle  masses  undergoes  atrophic  changes  in  acute  and  chronic 
wasting  diseases,  as  enteric  fever  and  consumption,  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  This  area  is  diminished  in  extent, 
altered  in  outline,  and  in  extreme  cases  rendered  wholly  unrecognizable 
by  percussion  in  left  pneumothorax,  pneumopericardium,  and  emphysema 
of  the  mediastinum,  such  as  follows  trauma  and  occasionally  occurs  in  fatal 
cases  of  pertussis  or  after  tracheotomy.  Extreme  meteorism  and  great 
distention  of  the  stomach  by  gas  may  cause  like  effects.  Under  these 
conditions  the  modified  pulmonary  resonance  of  the  deep  area  and  the 
dulness  of  the  superficial  area  are  replaced  by  a  tympanitic  note. 

Dislocation  of  the  Cardiac  Dulness. — The  heart  is  a  very  movable 
organ.  The  shifting  which  the  apex  undergoes  upon  changes  of  the  posture 
of  the  body  has  already  been  described.  The  heart  is  displaced  upwards 
by  great  meteorism,  ascites,  a  massive  abdominal  tumor,  or  pregnancy; 
to  the  left  by  pleural  effusion,  pneumothorax,  or  tumor  on  the  right  side; 
to  the  right  by  similar  conditions  upon  the  left  side.  Great  enlargement 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  like\^'ise  displaces  the  heart  to  the  left.  Con- 
traction of  the  lung  with  adherent  pleurisy  displaces  the  heart  by  traction 
toward  the  affected  side,  as  in  old  pleural  effusions  that  have  undergone 
resorption  or  been  relieved  by  operation,  and  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung. 
Aneurismal  or  cancerous  tumors  and  diaphragmatic  hernia  are  among  the 
rarer  causes  of  displacement  of  the  heart.  Practically  speaking,  displace- 
ments of  the  heart  are  the  result  of  diseases  of  the  pleiu'a  or  lungs. 
The  greater  part  of  the  heart  and  its  apex  may  lie  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line  with  or  without  general  transposition  of  the  viscera.  Under  all  these 
conditions  except  the  last,  there  are  such  modifications  of  the  percussion 
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eigns  relating  to  the  heart  as  to  render  that  method  of  physical  diagnosis 
still  more  unsatisfactory  and  frequently  wholly  useless  in  determining  the 
boundaries  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  valuable  as  it  remains  in  the  diagnosis 
of  the  primary  disease.  The  position  of  the  apex  as  located  by  palpation 
and  auscultation  constitutes  the  most  reliable  evidence  of  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  displaced  heart.  The  diagnosis  of  congenital  displacement  of 
the  heart  should  in  no  instance  be  made  until  all  other  causes  capable  of 
producing  such  displacement  have  been  shown  to  be  absent. 

Percussion  in  the  Examination  of  the  Abdomen. 

This  method  is  far  less  valuable  than  palpation  in  the  diagnosis  of 
abdominal  diseases.  It  has,  however,  much  usefulness  for  direct  examina- 
tion and  is  particularly  important  in  controlling  the  results  obtained  by 
the  other  methods  of  physical  examination. 

The  Technic. — The  general  directions  are  the  same  as  in  the  technic 
of  palpation.  Direct  percussion  except  flicking  percussion  cannot  be 
employed,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  As  in  palpation  the  patient  must  be  examined 
in  various  postures,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  distend  the  stomach 
or  colon  with  air  or  water.  Auscultatory  percussion  is  of  service  in  deter- 
mining the  boundary  lines  between  contiguous  viscera,  whether  they  be 
solid  or  air  containing. 

PERCUSSION  OF  THE   ABDOMEN   IN   HEALTH. 

The  upper  limits  of  hepatic  and  splenic  dulness  are  determined  by 
vesicular  resonance.  With  this  exception  the  signs  relate  to  dulness  and 
tympanitic  resonance  and  their  modifications. 

The  normal  dull  areas  in  the  abdomen  are: 

(a)  Hepatic- -The  upper  border  of  dulness  begins  about  the  level  of 
the  sixth  rib  in  the  midclavicular  line.  Its  lower  border  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  the  arch  of  the  ribs.  This  area  of  dulness  shifts  with  the 
respiratory  movements  about  two  fingers'  breadth  on  quiet  and  slightly 
more  upon  deep  breathing.  The  dulness  extends  upon  corresponding 
lines  in  the  epigastric  zone  and  its  respiratory  excursus  is  less  at  the 
back  than  in  front.  The  dulness  of  the  left  lobe  extends  to  the  left  of 
the  median  line  and  is  continuous  vertically  with  that  of  the  heart. 

(b)  Splenic. — The  dull  area  of  the  spleen  occupies  the  space  between 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  ribs,  its  anterior  border  being  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  midaxillary  line.  Its  respiratory  excursus  is  slightly  less  than  that 
of  the  liver.    The  observation  must  in  all  cases  be  confirmed  by  palpation. 

The  above  are  constant  in  health. 

Dull  areas  that  are  not  constant  also  occur  under  physiological 
conditions.     These  are: 

(c)  Tlie  Distended  Bladder. — The  dull  area  is  situated  in  the  supra- 
pubic region  in  the  median  line.  It  may  extend  half-way  to  the  umbilicus. 
It  is  oval  and  symmetrical  in  outline  and  disappears  upon  micturition  or 
catheterization. 
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(d)  A  Distended  Stomach. — A  hearty  meal  or  the  large  ingestion  of 
fluid  will  cause  an  area  of  dulness  in  the  epigastrium  which  disappears 
in  the  course  of  digestion.  The  sharp  contrast  between  the  lower  border 
of  the  dulness  and  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  transverse  colon 
indicates  the  position  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

(e)  Fecal  Masses  in  tlie  Colon. — In  persons  of  sedentary  habits  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  areas  of  dulness  corresponding  to  the  course  of 
the  colon,  and  especially  to  the  left  end  of  its  transverse  portion,  which 
disappear  upon  brisk  and  repeated  purgation. 

(f)  Pregnancy.  —  The  oval  area  of  dulness  gradually  developing 
upward  from  the  pelvis,  always  central,  at  first  symmetrical,  later  deflected 
somewhat  laterally,  is  suggestive.  The  diagnosis  of  this  physiological 
condition  under  ambiguous  circumstances  or  in  a  doubtful  case  must  be 
a  guarded  one. 

With  the  above  exceptions  the  percussion  resonance  of  the  abdomen 
is  tympanitic.  Its  pitch  varies  with  the  dimensions  of  the  particular  space 
and  the  tension  of  the  contained  air,  being  relatively  high  as  the  space  is 
small  and  the  tension  great.  The  stomach  and  colon  yield  therefore  a 
percussion  note  of  low^r  pitch  than  the  small  intestines.  The  structure 
and  functions  of  these  organs  are,  however,  such  as  to  cause  great  varia- 
tions in  the  size,  tension,  and  relation  of  their  various  parts,  and  lessen  the 
value  of  the  signs  obtained  by  this  method  of  examination.  The  percussion 
signs  are  furthermore  greatly  modified  by  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
walls  and  their  general  state  as  to  tension  and  relaxation. 

PERCUSSION  IN  DISEASE  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  except  as  above  stated  the  abdomen 
in  health  is  everywhere  tympanitic  beyond  the  borders  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.  Persistent  dulness  is  significant  of  morbid  conditions.  It  may  be 
general  or  local,  continuous  with  the  dulness  of  the  liver  or  spleen  or 
separated  from  them,  fixed  or  shifting. 

General  Dulness  of  the  Abdomen. — The  retracted  abdomen  seen 
in  the  wasting  diseases  and  in  rrsophageal  and  pyloric  carcinoma,  cholera, 
and  the  pernicious  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  usually  dull  upon  percussion. 
The  areas  of  tympanitic  resonance  are  limited  in  extent  and  of  irregular 
distribution.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  scaphoid  abdomen  so  often 
observed  in  meningitis,  tumor  of  the  brain,  and  lead  colic.  The  bowels 
are  empty  of  air  and  collapsed. 

The  general  distention  due  to  fat  in  the  walls  and  intra-abdominal 
fat,  fluid  within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  abdominal  tumor  3delds  dulness 
upon  percussion.  The  bowels  contain  air  but  under  conditions  which 
modify  the  results  of  percussion.  In  the  case  of  an  excess  of  fat  in  the 
walls  the  force  of  the  blow  is  not  transmitted  to  the  underlying  gut;  in 
excessive  omental  fat  the  same  is  true.  Fluid  accumulates  in  the  depend- 
ent parts,  displacing  the  coils  of  intestine,  which  float  upon  the  surface, 
and  yields  dulness  upon  percussion  at  the  lower  levels  with  tympany  above 
shifting  with  change  of  posture,  the  line  between  them  tending  to  maintain 
its  correspondence  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.    Thus,  in  the  recumbent 
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posture  there  is  general  dulnesa  save  in  a  limited  oval  region  around  the 
umbilicus,  over  which  there  is  tympanitic  resonance;  in  the  erect  posture 
the  resonance  of  this  region  is  replaced  by  dulness  while  there  may  be 
demonstrated  a  broad  line  of  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  epigastric  zone, 
previously  dull;  in  the  lateral  postures  the  area  of  resonance  seeks  the  upper 
spaces  and  shifts  alternately  as  the  patient  turns  from  side  to  side.  The 
fluid  commonly  gravitates  slowly  from  region  to  region  and  a  few  moments 
must  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  change  of  note  can  be  demonstrated. 
I^rge  monocysts,  as  of  the  pancreas  or  ovary,  also  yield  Suctuation  and 
general  dulness,  but  the  intestines  do  not  float  at  the  highest  level,  being, 


on  the  contrary,  pushed  aside,  and  causing  resonance  in  the  flanks,  which 
does  not  change  to  any  great  extent  with  change  of  position  and  does  not 
present  the  oval  area  of  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  umbilical  region  which 
is  characteristic  of  ascites.  The  presence  of  peritoneal  adhesions  and  a  great 
quantity  of  fluid  sometimes  renders  fluctuation  obscure  and  the  results  of 
percussion  uncertain  by  interfering  with  the  free  movement  of  the  superna- 
tant intestines.  Tumors  of  sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  marked  distention 
and  general  dulness  or  flatness  usually  increase  the  anteroposterior  diameter 
of  the  abdomen  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  bilateral  as  compared  with 
ascites  and  meteorism.  The  enlargement  caused  by  tumor  is  not  usually 
aymmetrical.  Thn  intestines  are  pushed  aside  and  tympanitic  resonance  is 
10 
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elicited  upon  percussion  in  the  flanks  and  especially  upon  the  opposite 
part  of  tbe  abdomen  to  that  from  which  the  growth  has  developed — on 
the  left  side  in  caac  of  tumor  of  the  liver,  on  the  right  in  ease  of  tumor  of 
the  spleen,  above  in  tumors  springing  from  tbe  pelvic  organs,  below  in 
those  9priD|3ng  from  organs  in  the  epigastric  zone,  and  so  forth,  while  over 
the  tumor  there  '13  dulness.  The  list  of  tumors  which  attain  dimensions 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  general  distention  of  the  abdomen  comprises 
cancer,  syphilitic  and  amyloid  disease,  and  hydatid  cj'sts  of  the  liver; 
malignant  disease  and  multiple  cysts  of  the  kidney;  cancer  of  the  intestines 
and  peritoneum:  ovarian  cysts  and  uterine  fibromata  and  retroperitoneal 
sarcoma.  Very  marked  distention 
may  be  present  in  pancreatic  cyst, 
hydronephrosis  and  tuberculosis  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  and  Hodgkin's 
disease.  Ail  these  conditions  yield 
dulness  upon  percussion.  An  impor- 
tant sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  large  neo- 
plasms of  the  retroperitoneal  glands 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
intestines  arc  in  general  pushed  aside 
by  the  tumor,  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon,  according  to  the 
side  upon  which  the  growth  develops, 
piisses  obliquely  across  it  and  yields 
lympanilic  resonance,  at  both  borders 
of  which  dulness  begins. 

Gaseous  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men—  meteorism,  tympany — yields 
tympanitic  resonance  at  all  points 
and  increases  the  vertical  diameter 
of  the  abdomen  by  pushing  the  dia- 
phragm upwards  and  interfering  with 
it.s  descent.  In  extreme  distention  the  note  becomes  higher  in  pitch, 
shorter  in  duration,  and  diminished  in  intensity  until  it  finally  may  be  dull. 
This  condition  is  commonly  due  to  paresis  of  the  intestinal  wall  and 
occurs  in  peritonitis,  the  advanced  stages  of  the  infectious  fevers,  and 
hysteria.  To  a  less  degree  it  is  present  in  cretinism,  rickets,  and  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis.  Great  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  congenital 
dilatation  of  the  colon  are  attended  with  general  abdominal  enlargement 
over  which  the  note  is  tympanitic. 

Free  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum — peptic  ulcer — or  of  the  ileum  in  enteric 
fever  or  of  the  appendix.  The  accident  which  leads  to  the  escape  of  gas 
is  usually  attended  with  severe  abdominal  pain,  collapse,  and  meteorism. 
Rapid  obliteration  of  liver  dulness  in  an  abdomen  not  pre\'iou8ly  much 
distended  in  an  important  sign.  Mere  disappearance  of  the  anterior  liver 
dulness  at  the  margin  of  the  ribs  or  in  the  nipple  line  may  be  a  sign  of  ordi- 
nary meteorism.  if,  however,  liver  dulness  is  present  in  the  infra-axillary 
line  while  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  decubitus  and  is  replaced  by  tym- 
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panitic  resonance  when  he  is  turned  upon  the  left  side,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  is  free  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Local  Areas  of  Dulness. — Spasmodic  local  contractions  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  and  phantom  tumors  may  yield  dulness  upon  percussion. 
In  obscure  cases  a  somewhat  deeply  seated  tumor  may  be  examined  by 
percussion,  if  the  walls  are  relaxed,  by  pressing  A\ith  the  pleximeter  hand 
gently  but  firmly  for  a  time  until  the  bowel  is  pushed  aside,  and  the  mass 
may  be  recognized  by  palpation  and  its  percussion  signs  ascertained. 
Any  local  tumor  or  new  growth  gives  rise  to  percussion  dulness  in  that 
area  of  the  abdominal  wall  which  overlies  it.  The  variety  of  such  morbid 
conditions  is  very  great.  The  nature  and  point  of  origin  of  the  most 
important  of  them  have  been  indicated  under  the  heading  Palpation 
in  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Organs. 

AUSCULTATION. 

Auscultation  as  a  method  of  physical  diagnosis  is  the  art  by  which 
we  recognize  and  interpret  the  sounds  produced  within  the  body  in  health 
and  disease. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis.  It 
is  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
circulation  and  of  limited  service  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

The  Methods. — Auscultation  is  of  two  kinds, — imviediate  or  direct,  in 
which  the  ear  is  applied  directly  to  the  surface  to  be  examined,  and  mediate 
or  indirect,  in  which  a  stethoscope  is  employed.  The  latter  was  practised  by 
Laennec,  the  discoverer  of  auscultation;  the  former  has  since  come  into  use. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  peculiar  advantages  in  diagnosis.  Direct 
auscultation  is  useful  for  a  general  survey  of  the  chest,  including  l)oth  its 
respiratory  and  circulatory  phenomena,  the  study  of  broad  areas  and  the 
det-er  mi  nation  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  abnormal  signs.  It  also  enables 
us  to  detect  the  signs  of  deep-seated  lesions,  as  central  consolidation  of  the 
lung,  which  are  not  audible  by  the  stethoscope.  Indirect  auscultation,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  preferable  for  the  nice  study  of  the  signs  heard  in  limited 
areas,  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  of  a  murmur  or  the  limits  of  a  fric- 
tion sound.  Just  as  in  palpation  we  use  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  find  and 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  then  study  its  force  and 
characters  with  the  smaller  and  more  sensitive  finger-tips,  so  the  experi- 
enced diagnostician  uses  the  two  methods  of  auscultation.  Like  the  other 
methods  of  physical  diagnosis  they  are  not  independent  and  sufficient  of 
themselves,  but  interdependent  and  complementary.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  which  should  be  employed,  since  both  are  necessary:  the  one  for  one 
kind  of  observation,  the  other  for  a  different  kind;  the  one  for  clinical 
research,  the  other  to  control  its  results. 

Many  experienced  auscultators  use  the  direct  method  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  back  of  the  chest  and  the  stethoscope  for  the  examination 
of  the  anterior  surface,  the  reason  for  this  being  found  in  the  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  supraclavicular  and  axillary  regions  by  the  direct  method. 
the  closer  study  necessary  in  the  examination  of  cardiac  and  pericardial 
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conditions,  and  certain  personal  considerations  which  appeal  to  the  user  of 
the  stethoscope. 

Stethoscopes. — These  instruments  are  made  of  various  materials  and 
shapes.  The  young  auscultator  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  is  very  apt 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  stethoscope  and  there  are  many  inventions. 
Few  only  deserve  serious  consideration.  The  underlying  principle  is  the 
conduction  of  the  sound.  There  are  two  kinds  of  stethoscopes,  the  single 
and  the  double  or  binaural. 

The  single  stethoscope  was  used  by  Laennec.  The  best  form  is  the 
gun-metal  instrument  with  detachable  hard-rubber  ear-pjece  devised  by 
Hawksley  of  London. 

The  double  stethoscope  of  Cammann  of  New  York  consisted  of  a  chest- 
piece  connected  with  two  tubes  fitted  with  ear-pieces.  Many  modifications 
of  this  instrument  have  since  been  made  and  the  double  stethoscope  has 

come  into  general  use.  The  chest-pieces  as  now  made 
consist  of  interchangeable  bell-like  expansions  of  hard  or 
soft  rubber,  or  a  shallow  metal  cup  with  a  hard-rubber 
diaphragm  held  in  place  by  a  metal  ring,  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  costal 
interspaces,  or  larger;  the  tuy)es  are  long  and  flexible 
to  enable  the  examiner  to  move  the  chest-pieces  freely 
without  changing  his  position,  while  the  ear-pieces  are 
in  some  instances  attached  to  metal  arms  held  together 
by  a  spring  or  hinged  and  held  in  position  by  a  rubber 
band.  In  other  forms  the  soft-rubber  tubes  are  con- 
nected directly  with  the  chest-piece  and  ear-piece,  the 
latter  retaining  its  place  in  the  meatus  by  its  appropri- 
ate shape  and  size. 

In  selecting  a  stethoscope  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  kind.  It  should  be  an  excellent  conductor  of 
sound  as  tested  by  comparing  several  different  instru- 
ments under  similar  conditions,  and  simple  in  construc- 
tion, durable,  and  convenient  to  carry.  Attention  must  also  be  given  to 
the  particular  instrument  to  see  that  the  ear-pieces  fit  comfortably,  that 
the  pressure  is  right,  and  that  extraneous  sounds  are  excluded. 

With  a  good  instrument,  even  with  the  unaided  ear,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  training  the  sounds  which  constitute  auscultatory  signs  may  be  heard. 
The  problem  in  diagnosis  is  their  proper  interpretation. 

The  phonendoscope  of  Bianchi  consists  of  a  shallow  metallic  circular 
chest-piece  with  vibrating  hard-rublx^r  disks  and  soft-rubber  tubing  con- 
ductors to  the  ear-pieces.  It  is  readily  applied,  and,  while  it  intensifies  the 
sounds,  does  not  produce  exaggerated  sounds.  It  is  especially  useful  in 
auscultatory  percussion. 

In  the  Bowles  stethosco|>e  the  chest-piece  is  constructed  with  a 
vibrating  hard-rubber  diaphragm  with  the  attachment  for  the  conducting 
tubes  at  a  right  angle  to  its  central  axis.  Multiple  attachments  are  made 
for  class  demonstration.  The  sounds  are  intensified  and  the  claim  has 
been  made  that  cardiac  murmurs  otherwise  inaudible  may  be  distinctly 
heard.     The  fiat   chest-piece  is  especially  serviceable  in  the  examination 
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of  the  back  of  the  chest  in  persons  too  ill  to  be  moved,  since  it  may,  by  push- 
ing the  bedclothes  down,  be  slipped  under  the  patient's  back  at  different 
points  without  changing  his  position.  Combination  forms  in  which  the  Bowles 
attachment  is  fitted  into  the  chest-piece  of  an  ordinary  stethoscope  are  sold. 

The  differential  stethoscope  of  Alison  has  two  chest- 
pieces  ^ith  separate  conducting  tubes.  This  instrument 
enables  the  examiner  to  compare  the  sounds  heard  at 
different  parts  of  the  chest  and  to  study  differences  in 
their  acoustic  properties  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  their 
occurrence.  Notwithstanding  its  value  it  has  not  come 
into  general  use. 

The  Technlc  of  Auscultation.  —  The  following  gen- 
eral rules  are  to  be  observed: 

1.  The  patient's  attitude  should  in  so  far  as  possible 
be  comfortable  and  unconstrained. 

2.  Let  the  chest  be  bared  or  covered  only  with  a 
towel  or  single  layer  of  undergarment.  When  the  steth- 
oscope is  used  it  is  better  to  have  the  chest  bare. 
When  direct  auscultation  is  practiced  it  is  convenient 
and  fitting,  though  not  essential,  to  have  a  layer  of  thin 
stuff  between  the  ear  of  the  examiner  and  the  skin  of 
the  patient.  Auscultation  cannot  be  properly  performed 
through  the  patient's  ordinary  clothing.  The  superim- 
posed layers  of  several  garments,  silk  fabrics,  and  the 
suspenders  or  corsets  not  only  mask  the  sounds  within 
the  chest  but  also  give  forth  sounds  of  their  own  upon 
respiratory  movements. 

3.  In  indirect  auscultation  apply  the  chest-piece 
of  the  stethoscope  closely  to  the  surface,  steadying  it 
by  grasping  it  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 

4.  If  the  single  stethoscope  is  used,  it  must  be 
applied  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  If  it  is  tilted, 
external  sounds  are  not  excluded. 

5.  The  stethoscope  must  be  applied  very  lightly  in 
auscultation  of  blood-vessels.  The  rim  of  the  instru- 
ment may  cause  a  murmur  in  the  vessels  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  or  in  the  abdominal  aorta  by  causing  the 
physical  condition  to  which  such  murmurs  are  due, 
namely,  sudden  narrowing  of  the  lumen — stenosis. 

6.  Examine  the  chest  in  a  routine  manner  first  at 
one  apex,  then  at  the  other,  and  at  corresponding  points 
upon  the  two  sides  from  above  downwards,  in  front, 
behind,  and  at  the  sides.  Comparison  and  contrast  are  essential  to  auscul- 
tation. Equally  important  are  the  differences  in  the  sounds  upon  ordinary 
quiet  breathing,  full  respiration,  and  coughing.  The  respiratory  signs  are 
to  be  considered  also  in  connection  with  the  signs  upon  auscultation  of 
the  voice.  In  very  serious  cases,  where  the  patient  cannot  be  disturbed 
or  where  the  condition  can  be  at  once  recognized,  a  complete  systematic 
examination  may  be  omitted. 
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7.  Examine  the  heart  in  the  same  systematic  manner,  placing  the 
stethoscope  over  the  puncta  maxima  in  turn  and  noting  the  direction  in 
which  sounds  or  murmurs  are  propagated  together  with  the  presence  or 
absence  of  friction  sounds,  etc. 

8.  Consider  the  patient.  Do  not  fatigue  him  unnecessarily  either  in 
mind  or  body.  Do  not  cause  distress  by  undue  pressure  of  the  stethoscope 
or  by  insisting  upon  the  repetition  of  deep  breathing  or  cough  when  they 
give  rise  to  pain.  Conduct  the  examination  with  method,  dispatch,  and 
regard  for  his  feelings  and  do  not  repeat  it  with  unnecessary  frequency. 

9.  Consider  yourself.  Assume  a  position  which  enables  you  to  place 
your  ear  or  the  stethoscope  in  accurate  relation  to  the  surface  to  be  ex- 
amined. Use  such  patience  with  skill  as  will  render  the  examination 
satisfactory  to  you.  If,  despite  your  efforts,  the  results  do  not  justify 
a  diagnosis,  defer  expressing  an  opinion  until  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  repeating  the  examination  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  In 
dispensary  and  hospital  practice  be  on  your  guard  against  vermin. 

In  children  auscultation  is  even  more  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  chest  than  in  adults.  Owing  to  the  great  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  resonance,  percussion 
is  of  much  less  general  applicability.  Dulness,  even  when  the  physical 
conditions  which  cause  it  are  present,  is  not  usually  so  marked  nor  its 
limits  so  easily  recognized,  nor  do  we  derive  the  same  advantage  from 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  two  sides,  since  the  acute  pulmonary 
affections  of  early  life  are  much  more  frequently  double  than  those  after 
the  second  dentition. 

In  children  the  back  of  the  lungs  should  be  first  listened  to.  The 
diagnosis  may  often  be  made  at  once  upon  a  careful  and  systematic  exami- 
nation of  the  back  alone,  after  taking  the  history  of  the  illness  and  noting 
the  symptoms.  This  is  especially  true  in  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
croupous  and  bronchopneumonia,  and  pleural  effusion.  Crying  is  of  great 
assistance.  The  deep  inspirations  develop  the  signs  characteristic  of  the 
lesions  which  are  present,  and  we  also  obtain  the  signs  which  arise  from  the 
character  and  modifications  of  the  vocal  resonance. 

The  position  in  which  the  child  is  examined  by  auscultation  should 
vary  with  its  age.  Very  young  infants  may  be  examined  in  either  a  lying 
or  sitting  posture  on  the  lap  of  the  nurse  or  upon  a  pillow;  or  they  may 
be  held  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant  who  presents  one  part  of  the  chest 
after  another  to  the  ear  of  the  physician.  The  physician  himself  may 
hold  the  baby  seated  upon  his  left  hand  and  supported  by  his  right  hand 
applied  to  the  front  of  its  chest  and  listen  to  its  back  with  his  right  ear. 
Older  children  may  be  held  seated  upon  the  forearm  of  the  mother  or 
nurse  with  the  head  resting  upon  her  shoulder  while  the  physician  listens 
to  the  back. 

The  difficulty  with  beginners  in  auscultation  is  that  they  hear  too 
much.  They  cannot  at  first  discriminate  between  sounds  that  are  signifi- 
cant and  those  which  are  irrelevant.  The  power  to  do  this  comes,  however, 
with  practice. 

The  most  important  of  the  sounds  which,  by  a  process  of  selective 
attention,  the  young  auscultator  must  learn  to  disregard  are  the  following: 
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1.  Outside  Noises. — A  quiet  room  and  silence  are  desirable  but  cannot 
always  be  secured.  We  must  train  ourselves  not  to  hear  extraneous  sounds 
while  engaged  in  listening  to  those  which  are  the  object  of  our  immediate 
attention.  Properly  fitting  ear-pieces  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  chest- 
piece  of  the  stethoscope  are  of  help  in  excluding  the  sounds  which  we  do 
not  want  to  hear. 

2.  Accidental  noises  produced  by  the  stethoscope.  These  comprise 
friction  rubs  of  the  instrument  upon  the  skin,  especially  when  it  is  dry  and 
harsh  or  covered  with  coarse  hair;  friction  rubs  of  the  auscultator's  fingers, 
or  his  sleeves,  or  the  like,  upon  the  stethoscope;  friction  or  fine  snapping 
sounds  caused  by  the  movement  of  one  part  upon  another  of  an  adjustable 
stethoscope  of  several  pieces;  sounds  made  by  the  breath  of  the  examiner 
upon  the  rubber  cross-piece  or  steel  spring  of  the  stethoscope,  and  finally 
the  humming  or  buzzing  sound — tinnitus — made  by  the  ear-pieces.  Most  of 
these  sounds  are  easily  recognized  and  avoided.  The  last  is  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  very  careful  adjustment  of  the  ear-pieces  and  overcome  by  usage. 

3.  Adventitious  sounds  conducted  by  the  stethoscope  but  not  properly 
constituting  auscultatory  signs.  The  sounds  made  by  the  friction  of  the 
clothing  and  coarse  hairs  are  very  confusing.  The  first  are  easily  obviated; 
the  second  by  practice,  by  applying  the  chest-piece  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  hairy  patch,  or  by  the  use  of  oil.  Sounds  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  muscular  masses  may  often  be  heard,  especially  upon  deep  breathing, 
in  various  parts  of  the  chest  and  in  particular  over  the  pectorals  and  tra- 
pezii.  These  sounds  are  faint  and  variable  in  kind  but  often  quite  distinct. 
They  can  be  produced  upon  the  forcible  contraction  of  any  muscle.  The 
thenar  mass,  for  example,  when  contracted  with  the  stethoscope  applied 
over  it,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  such  sounds.  Cabot  has  suggested 
that  auscultatory  sounds  described  as  ''crumpling,'*  "obscure,"  "distant/* 
and  "indeterminate"  rdles  are  in  reality  due  to  muscular  contractions. 
The  fact  that  such  sounds  are  very  often  associated  with  distinct  or  easily 
recognized  rAles  and  other  evidences  of  pulmonary  disease  and  occur  in 
individuals  with  atrophic  chest  muscles,  should  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
hasty  conclusions. 

Auscultation  as  Applied  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases 

of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  that  the  movement  of  the  tidal  air  on 
quiet  breathing  is  in  many  persons  not  sufficient  to  cause  auscultatory 
phenomena  of  significance.  It  becomes  necessary  then  to  listen  to  the 
chest  during  deep  or  forced  respiration.  If  the  patient  is  stupid  or  awk- 
ward, difficulties  arise.  He  holds  his  breath,  or  pants,  or  makes  strange 
noises,  or  does  not  appear  able  to  take  a  deep  breath.  You  show  him  how 
to  breathe  for  the  examination  or  you  ask  him  to  cough,  listening  to  the 
respiratory  signs  during  the  deep  inspiration  which  follows  or  precedes, 
or  you  ask  him  to  count  as  long  as  he  can  with  a  single  breath.  The  full 
breath  which  follows  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of 
abnormal  signs.  These  difficulties  are  usually  encountered  in  subacute 
and  doubtful  cases.  In  acute  cases  and  in  chronic  cases  with  advanced 
lesions  the  signs  are  commonly  distinctive  upon  ordinary  breathing. 
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THE  SIGNS  IN  HEALTH. 


Auscultation  of  the  normal  chest  discovers  two  respiratory  sounds 
which  are  typical: 

1.  Tracheal,  bronchial,  or  tubular  breathing, 

2.  Vesicular  breathing,  and  combinations  of  these  types  in  varying 
degree,  namely, 

3.  Bronchovesicular  breathing. 

1.  Tracheal,  bronchial,  or  tubular  breathinj^  is  heard  when  the 
stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  over  the  trachea  in  the 
episternal  notch,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  interscapular  space  upon  the 
right  side — normal  bronchial  respiration.  Sometimes  nearly  pure  bronchial 
breathing  can  be  heard  in  health  over  the  manubrium  sterni  or  the  three 
lower  cervical  vertebrae. 

It  has  its  origin  in  the  larynx,  and  is  sometimes  for  that  reason  spoken 
of  as  laryngeal,  and,  from  the  situations  at  which  it  is  heard  in  health, 
tracheal  or  bronchial.  Since  it  is  conducted  along  the  column  of  air  in  the 
bronchial  system  and  probably  also  along  its  elastic  walls  and  resembles 
the  sound  produced  by  breathing  through  a  tube,  it  is  called  tubular. 

This  type  of  breath  sound  is  heard  with  inspiration  and  expiration, 
these  two  elements  of  the  sound  being  separated  by  a  brief  interval  of  silence 
at  the  end  of  inspiration.  Its  quality  is  bronchial,  tubular,  or  blowing; 
its  pitch  relatively  high  as  compared  with  vesicular  breathing.  The  expira- 
tory element  is  slightly  more  intense,  usually  of  higher  pitch,  and  slightly 
more  prolonged  than  the  inspiratory  part.  It  may  be  imitated  by  slowly 
breathing  through  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  closed  by  flexing  the  fingers 
till  their  tips  touch  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences,  or  through  the 
lips  and  teeth  held  in  the  position  to  sound  the  German  eh. 

It  is  produced  at  the  chink  of  the  glottis  where  the  air  upon  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  is  thrown  into  eddies  or  swirls — fluid  veins.  For  the 
reason  that  a  similar  mechanism  is  involved  in  the  production  of  vesicular 
breathing  and  cardiac  and  vascular  murmurs,  it  may  properly  be  considered 
at  this  point - 

The  Theory  of  Fluid  Veins.  —  Chauveau  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
when  a  fluid  is  forced  under  pressure  from  a  narrow  into  a  wider  tube  or 
channel,  or  through  a  narrow  opening  into  a  large  cavity  or  space,  it  is 
thrown  into  swirls  or  eddies,  the  vibrations  of  which,  transmitted  to  the 
enclosing  substance  and  to  the  surrounding  air,  are  recognized  as  auditory 
phenomena.  These  swirls  have  been  called  fluid  veins.  They  are  currents 
within  currents,  and  their  vibrations  are  not  only  transmitted  laterally 
but  also  longitudinally  in  the  stream  in  which  they  exist,  so  that  the  sounds 
are  heard  over  the  point  at  which  they  are  produced  and  at  a  distance  in 
the  direction  of  the  flow.  The  extent  and  force  of  these  swirls  and  the 
consequent  loudness  of  the  sound  by  which  they  are  represented  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  the  composition  and  density  of  the  fluid  but  mainly 
upon  the  force  of  the  current.  The  student  will  realize  the  nature  of  fluid 
veins  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  production  of  the  bronchial  respiration 
and  the  vesicular  murmur, — for  the  air  acts  in  the  same  way  as  other 
fluids, — and  especially  their  part  in  the  production  of  endocardial  and  va»- 
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jular  murmurs,  if  he  considers  the  course  of  a  rivulet  which  flows  at  one 
ime  down  a  steep  and  rapid  course,  and  at  another  along  a  nearly  level 
)ed  with  even  sides  and  a  smooth  bottom,  and  now  as  a  gentle  stream  and 
igain  with  considerable  force.  The  quiet  current  flowing  in  even  banks 
s  smooth  and  noiseless,  while  the  little  torrent  in  its  rocky  bed  has  its 
surface  thrown  into  countless  screw-like  swirls,  and  murmurs  or  roars, 
iccording  to  the  force  and  volume  of  the  water.  The  stream  is  an  open 
channel;  the  respiratory  and  vascular  spaces  are  closed  tubes;  but  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  sounds  are  produced  is  the  same  in  each.  It  is 
evident  that  the  intensity  of  the  bronchial  respiration  will  vary  with  the 
quantity  of  the  tidal  air,  the  force  with  which  it  passes  through  the 
^ottis,  the  distance  at  which  it  is  heard,  and  the  conducting  properties 
[)f  the  media  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  Variations  in  pitch  depend 
upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  spaces — pharynx,  buccal  cavity,  trachea, 
etc. — which  constitute  resonating  chambers  in  relation  with  the  larynx. 
We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  wide  differences  in  intensity  and  pitch  in  the 
breath  sounds  which  have  the  characteristic  tubular  or  bronchial  quality. 

2.  Vesicular  Breathing. — Respiration  of  this  type  is  heard  when  the 
stethoscope  is  placed  elsewhere  over  the  chest  where  the  lungs  are  in 
contact  with  the  chest  wall,  namely,  in  the  front  of  the  thorax  with  the 
exception  of  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  and  hepatic  dulness,  in  the 
infrascapular  regions  and  in  the  axillary  and  the  upper  part  of  the  infra- 
axillary  regions.  In  the  right  interscapular  region  the  breathing  in  health 
is  usually  broncho  vesicular,  the  vesicular  element  predominating. 

This  sound  has  its  origin  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  and  is  due  to 
the  transmission  of  the  vibrations,  caused  by  fluid  veins  or  swirls  in  the 
air  passing  into  and  out  of  the  infundibula  and  alveoli,  to  the  surface  of 
the  chest.  The  hypothesis  that  the  vesicular  respiration  is  merely  a  modi- 
fication of  the  bronchial  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  insufficient  facts.  This 
type  of  breathing  is  heard  throughout  the  whole  act  of  inspiration,  and  is 
immediately  followed,  without  an  interval  of  silence,  by  a  short  but  incon- 
stant expiratory  sound.  The  inspiratory  portion  is  low  in  pitch  as  com- 
pared with  bronchial  respiration,  of  variable  intensity,  and  has  the  char- 
acteristic quality  described  as  vesicular,  which  is  to  be  learned  only  by 
experience.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  vesicular  murmur,  and  it  may  be 
of  service  to  the  student  to  note  that  it  possesses  the  distinguishing  peculiar- 
ity of  murmurs,  namely,  that  they  are  sounds  made  up  of  a  multitude  of 
small  sounds,  all  having  about  the  same  acoustic  properties,  as  we  speak 
of  the  murmur  of  a  crowd,  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  of  the  sea,  and  so  on. 
The  expiratory  part  is  still  lower  in  pitch  than  the  inspiratory,  much  less 
intense,  frequently  absent  altogether,  and  does  not  exceed  one-third  the 
length  of  the  latter. 

The  vesicular  murmur  is  not  equally  intense  in  all  parts  of  the  chest. 
It  is  loudest  in  the  infraclavicular,  axillary,  and  infrascapular  regions,  and 
fainter  at  the  bases  in  front  and  behind.  That  is  to  sav,  it  is  loudest  over 
large  masses  of  lung  tissue  and  faintest  over  the  thin  wedge-shaped  borders. 
But  it  is  also  less  distinctly  heard  in  the  mammary  and  scapular  regions. 
We  conclude  therefore  that  it  is  not  well  conducted  through  thick  layers 
o{  muscle,  bone,  and  fat.    Wherever  heard,  whether  loud  or  faint,  it  retains 
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its  characteristic  breezy  quality  and  low  pitch,  and  the  relative  duration, 
intensity,  and  pitch  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  elements  are  preserved. 

The  vesicular  murmur  is  feeble  and  distant  on  shallow  breathing  and 
intense  upon  deep  breathing,  especially  after  prolonged  deep  breathing  as 
after  exertion.  It  is  intense  over  the  unaffected  lung  in  cases  in  which  the 
opposite  lung  has  been  thrown  out  of  service  by  disease,  and  in  healthy  chil- 
dren, hence  it  is  spoken  of,  when  thus  intensified,  as  ** puerile''  or  ''exagger- 
ated''respiration.  Intense  vesicular  respiration  somewhat  modified  is  spoken 
of  as  "rough  ";  just  as  bronchovesicular  respiration  is  often  called  " harsh." 

3.  Bronchovesicular  Breathing.  —  This  form  of  respiration,  as  the 
name  indicates,  has  the  characteristics  of  both  bronchial  and  vesicular 
breathing  and  consists  in  fact  of  a  breath  sound  in  which  both  are  present. 
It  is  heard  in  the  normal  chest  very  often,  but  not  invariably  directly  below 
the  right  clavicle,  and  quite  constantly  at  the  sternal  borders  opposite  the 
lower  part  of  the  manubrium  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  interscapular 
spaces,  namely,  in  situations  in  which  both  sounds  are  within  range  of 
hearing.  Many  of  the  difficulties  regarding  bronchovesicular  respiration 
are  solved  when  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  two  forms 
in  varying  degrees  of  combination,  so  that  it  sometimes  presents  the  traits 
of  bronchial  breathing  slightly  modified  by  the  admixture  of  faint  vesicular 
breathing  and  sometimes  those  of  vesicular  breathing  slightly  modified 
by  bronchial,  and  between  these  two  we  encounter  every  grade  of  admixture. 
This  gradation  by  which  the  breath  sound  passes  from  bronchial  to  the 
vesicular  respiration  may  be  heard  in  the  normal  chest  by  moving*  the 
stethoscope  from  point  to  point,  starting  at  that  part  of  the  manubrium 
over  which  bronchial  breathing  is  heard  and  advancing  towards  the  nipple 
where  the  vesicular  murmur  alone  can  be  recognized.  The  inspiration 
becomes,  as  we  proceed,  lower  in  pitch,  less  intense,  and  longer  in  duration, 
and  the  expiration  also  lower  in  pitch  and  less  intense,  but  shorter  in 
duration.  The  interval  of  silence  which  is  characteristic  of  bronchial 
respiration  is  filled  by  the  vesicular  element  in  bronchovesicular  respiration. 
This  interval  of  silence  is  present  in  bronchial  breathing  because  the  swirls- 
— fluid  veins — by  which  the  vibrations  causing  the  sound  are  produced, 
arise  at  a  single  point,  the  glottis,  and  there  is  at  that  point  an  interval  of 
equilibrium  between  the  flood  tide  of  inspiratory  and  the  ebb  tide  of  expira- 
tory air.  The  vesicular  murmur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  produced  at  a 
multitude  of  different  points,  and  the  moment  of  silence  is  as  variable  as  the 
individual  little  sounds  which  cover  the  whole  time  of  the  inspiratory 
act,  since  vesicles  at  the  distant  periphery  of  the  lung  are  still  expanding 
when  those  nearer  the  inlet  have  ceased  to  dilate. 

The  conditions  which  modify  the  bronchial  respiration  as  a  physical 
sign  and  those  which  modify  the  vesicular  murmur  also  modify  the  broncho- 
vesicular breathing.  It  therefore  presents  differences  in  intensity,  dura- 
tion, and  pitch,  corresponding  to  variations  in  the  quantity  and  force  of 
movement  of  the  tidal  air,  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  resonating  chambers 
formed  by  the  upper  air  spaces  and  the  tracheobronchial  system  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  intervening  tissues  through  which  the  sounds  are 
conducted  to  the  ear.  The  qualities  of  the  two  component  types  of  breath- 
ing, though  they  vary  in  proportion,  are  not  changed. 
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t  is  essential  for  the  Etudent  to  become  familiar  with  these  three 
of  normal  breath  sounds  and  the  localities  in  which  they  may  be 
beud  in  the  normal  chest.  Familiarity  with  normal  physical  signs  ia  the 
Spd  sWp  towards  the  recognition  of  those  which  are  abnormal. 

BroDchiat  breathing  is  heard  in  the  front  of  the  neck  and  over  the 
Ipper  part  of  the  manubrium,  vesicular  breathing  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  ehest,  as  above,  because  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are 
frapeclively  produced  ia  situated  in  the  regions  indicated.  Broncho- 
Jar  respiration  is  heard  normally  over  the  lower  part  of  the  manu- 
brium and  laterally  to  it  and  in  the  interscapular  spaces  because  tioth  its 
hctors  are  within  the  range  of  hearing.  Bronchial  respiration  is  heard  in 
ihe  right  interscapular  space  and  broncho  vesicular  respiration  is  more 
irominent  (bronchia!)  over  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung  by  reason  of 
the  larger  size  and  higher  origin  of  the  large  bronchus  on  the  sight  side. 

Bronchial  or  tubular  breathing  is  conducted  in  the  column  of  air  in 
the  bronchial  tree  to  its  remote  twigs.  It  is  not  conducted  to  the  surface 
dlhe  chest  because  the  vibrations  are  on  the  one  hand  lost  in  the  mass 
of  cushiony,  elastic  vesicular  tissue  which  constitutes  the  lung  parenchyma, 
»Bd  OD  the  other  hand  the  bronchial  sound  is  drowned  in  the  vesicular 
Bnuniur.  When  this  tissue  becomes  aoHdified  by  compression — atelectasis 
—or  hy  an  exudate — pneumonia,  tuberculosis— the  vesicular  murmur  ia 
lioDe  away  »-ith  and  the  vibrations  conducted  by  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
bfr\y  transmitted  to  the  surface. 

THE  SIONS  IN  DISEASE. 

The  auscultatory  phenomena  which  constitute  abnormal  or  morbid 
^ysicai  signs  are  (a)  variations  in  the  intensity  and  rhythm  of  the  breath 
inim«is,  (b)  normal  physical  signs  heard  in  abnormal  situations,  and  (c) 
purely  adventitious  sounds. 

(a)  Variations  in  Intensity  and  Rhytlini Bronchial  RespiratitMi. — 

ll  his  been  explained  that  bronchia!  respiration  heard  beyond  the  limits 
of  certain  regions  of  the  cheat  in  which  it  is  normally  present  is  usually 
to  to  the  consolidation  of  lung  tiasue^atelectasia ;  presence  of  an  exudate, 
«in  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  etc.  It  may,  however,  arise  in  connection 
Wh  cavities  in  the  lungs  or  pneumothorax.  Under  these  circumstances 
lltere  are  layers  and  masses  of  compressed  or  consolidated  lung  tissue 
ptwni  and  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  bronchial  respiration  is  prob- 
Wly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cavity  acts  as  a  resonating  space.  Bronchial 
nspiralion  varies  greatly  in  pitch.  This  variation  is  the  outcome  of  com- 
plex itindilions  not  fully  understood,  but  has  been  attributed  to  the  rela- 
tive dte  of  the  tubes  or  cavities  from  which  the  sound  is  directly  conducted 
linagh  consolidated  tissue  to  the  ear.    The  pitch  is  usually  high  and  the 

nnnds  whifBng  or  snoring  in  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobes,  especially  in 

oiildren,  and  low  and  the  sound  soft  and  sighing  or  metallic  over  cavities. 
The  following  varieties  of  bronchial   respiration  are  to  be  especially 

nnaidered: 

I.  Feeble  and  distarU  bronchial  resjnralion  is  often   heard  in  central 

poeumooia  and   pulmonary  infarct  and  over  a  pleural   effu-sion.     In  the 
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former  case  the  bronchial  breathing  nmy  be  only  heard  upon  deep  inspira- 
tion and  is  therefore  inconstant;  in  the  latter  it  is  frequently  so  faint  as 
to  be  overlooked.  The  sound  is  conducted  by  the  chest  wall  or  by  tense 
adhesionS;  the  result  of  former  attacks  of  pleurisy. 

2.  Intense  bronchial  breathing  usually  conveys  the  sensation  of  being 
close  to  the  ear,  that  is,  well  conducted.  It  accompanies  dense  consolida- 
tion of  the  lung  in  which  vicarious  or  supplemental  respiration  is  wdl 
established. 

3.  Absence  of  bronchial  respiraiion  or  its  sudden  disappearance  under 
conditions  in  which  the  mechanism  for  its  conduction  exists  may  be  due 
to  the  plugging  of  a  large  bronchus  with  a  mass  of  tenacious  exudate. 
The  disappearance  of  cavernous  or  amphoric  respiration  often  results  from 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  bronchial  respiration  returns  after  cough  and  expectoration. 

4.  Cavernous  respiration  is  a  variety  of  bronchial  breathing  sometimes 
heard  over  a  cavity.  It  is  low  in  pitch,  soft  in  quality,  and  the  expiratory 
element  is  prolonged. 

5.  Amphoric  respiration  is  a  variety  which  has  the  peculiar  quality 
heard  when  one  produces  a  sound  by  blowing  across  the  mouth  of  an  empty 
jar  or  bottle.  The  pitch  is  variable,  usually  low,  and  the  sound  is  hollow, 
metallic,  and  musical.  Amphoric  respiration  is  never  heard  over  the  normal 
chest,  and  indicates  a  superficial  cavity  with  rigid  walls — or  pneumothorax 
— having  free  communication  with  a  large  bronchus.  The  sound  may  be 
imitated  by  whispering  **who"  with  some  force  and  the  lips  held  rigid. 

Vesicular  Respiration  —  The  normal  vesicular  murmur  undergoes 
modifications  in  intensity  and  rhythm  which  are  of  diagnostic  significance. 

1.  Feeble  vesicular  respiration  primarily  indicates  diminution  in  the 
quantity  and  energy  of  the  movement  of  the  tidal  air.  Hence  it  is  present 
in  varying  degrees  in  quiet  breathing  in  aged  and  bed-ridden  persons, 
in  paretic  conditions  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  including  the  diaphragm, 
when  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  is  impeded  by  meteorism,  ascites, 
abdominal  tumor,  or  pregnancy.  The  vesicular  murmur  is  often  feebly 
heard  l)ecause  it  is  poorly  conducted,  as  in  very  thick  chest  walls.  In 
pleural  adhesions  the  expansion  of  the  periphery  of  the  lung  may  be  em- 
barnissed,  and  with  thickening  conduction  is  also  impaired.  A  thin  layer 
of  effusion  or  a  tumor  acts  in  the  same  way.  In  pneumothorax  the  lung 
is  compressed  and  removed  from  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  and  the 
vesicular  nmrmur,  if  heard  at  all,  is  faint  and  distant.  In  acute  bronchitb 
the  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  the  presence  'of  the  exudate  interfere  with 
the  access  of  air  to  the  vesicles  and  proportionately  enfeeble  the  vesicular 
murmur,  especially  over  the  lower  lobes.  In  chronic  bronchitb  enfeeble- 
ment  is  brought  about  by  the  accompanying  emphysema  and  restricted 
movements  of  the  chest. 

In  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  the  murmur  is  enfeebled. 

Eniphys(»ma  by  impairing  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  restricting 
the  respiratory  excursus  increases  the  residual  and  diminishes  the  tidal  air, 
thus  rendering  the  vesicular  murmur  faint  and  in  rare  cases  almost 
wholly  abolishing  it.  Pain,  as  in  pleurisy,  restricts  the  respiratory 
movement  and  renders  the  vesicular  sound  faint. 
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Occlusion  of  the  upper  air-passages,  as  by  spasm,  cedema  of  the  glottis, 
the  presence  of  an  exudate,  as  in  diphtheria,  quinsy,  or  retropharyngeal 
abscess,  renders  the  murmur  feeble  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
obstruction.  Pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  a  primary  bronchus  by  aneurism, 
tumor,  or  enlarged  lymph-gland  acts  in  the  same  way.  A  foreign  body 
or  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus  in  a  bronchus  enfeebles  the  respiratory  murmur 
in  the  corresponding  region  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  stenosis.  In 
such  conditions  the  occurrence  of  rdles  obscures  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
respiratory  sounds  and  the  latter  will  be  overlooked  unless  made  the 
subject  of  especial  attention. 

2.  Absence  of  the  vesicular  murmur  may  be  noted  over  an  area  of  the 
chest  more  or  less  extensive  when  the  obstruction  to  a  bronchus  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  conditions  is  complete.  Marked  obstruction  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  is  at  once  followed  by  the  signs  of  asphyxia.  The  murmur  is 
absent  over  the  greater  part  of  the  chest  in  rare  cases  of  advanced  emphy- 
sema, and  no  respiratory  sound  is  heard  over  a  pneumothorax  not  com- 
municating with  a  bronchus,  a  large  pleural  effusion  and  locally  over  limited 
areas  in  some  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  at  the  apex  in  rare  instances 
in  beginning  tuberculosis. 

3.  Intensified  or  exaggerated  vesicular  breaihing — puerile^  vicarious,  or 
compensatory  respiration — is  normal  in  childhood  and  gradually  decreases 
until  some  time  before  puberty  the  intensity  of  the  sound  becomes  that 
of  adult  life.  It  occurs  in  health  after  exertion  and  in  dyspnoea  from 
almost  any  cause  in  which  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air. 
It  occurs  over  one  lung  when  the  other  is  put  out  of  service,  as  in  pneu- 
monia, large  effusion,  tumor,  etc.,  and  in  some  instances  over  a  portion 
of  one  lung  under  similar  conditions,  hence  the  adjectives  vicarious  and 
«)rapensatory. 

4.  Derangements  of  rhythm  occur  in  emphysema,  in  which  the  loss  of 
elasticity  relatively  prolongs  the  expiratory  act  and  the  expiratory  sound; 
in  asthma,  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  expiratory,  in  the  ordinary  dyspnoea 
or  panting  of  great  exertion,  in  which  the  inspiratory  and  the  expiratory 
breath  sounds  are  nearly  equal,  and  in  various  fornio  of  inspiratory  dyspnoea 
which  are  attended  by  diminution  of  the  intensity  and  prolongation  of 
the  inspiratory  element  of  the  vesicular  nmrmur. 

5.  Interrupted  or  cogwheel  inspiration  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  two, 
three,  or  four  inspiratory  sounds  instead  of  the  normal  continuous  murmur. 
It  indicates  in  some  instances  a  fault  in  the  muscular  function  and  occurs 
during  periods  of  excitement  or  during  a  chill;  more  commonly  it  is  a  sign 
of  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  air  entering  adjacent  lobules  in  turn 
as  the  force  of  inspiration  increases.  It  is  usually  heard  in  limited  ardas. 
When  restricted  to  the  precordial  space  it  is  significant  of  pressure  of  the 
heart  upon  the  borders  of  the  lung — cardiopulmonary  murmur.  In  some 
instances  the  respiratory  sound  is  not  actually  broken,  but  wavy  or  jerky, 
and  is  then  described  under  these  terms.  It  is  not  rarely  present  in  tuber- 
culosis before  the  disease  has  shown  itself  by  other  signs,  and  individuals 
who  present  it  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  other  cases  it  is  wholly 
without  diagnostic  significance,  which  it  acquires  only  in  conjunction  with 
other  physical  signs  or  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease. 
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(b)  Normal  Physical  Sis^ns  in  Abnormal  Situations. — Normal  Sounds 
Heard  in  Abnormal  Situations. — Note  the  relative  duration  of  the  inspir- 
atory and  expiratory  sounds  and  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
interval  of  silence  between  them  and  the  quality  of  the  sound,  whether  soft 
and  breezy — vesicular  murmur;  blowing  and  tubular— bronchial  breathing; 
or  whether  these  qualities  are  both  present — bronchovesicular.  The  most 
important  facts  for  the  beginner  in  the  recognition  of  bronchovesicular  respi- 
ration are  the  prolongation  and  relatively  high  pitch  of  the  expiratory  sound. 

Perfectly  normal  vesicular  respiration  is  rarely  heard  in  other  than  its 
extensive  normal  domain  in  the  chest.  The  rare  cases  of  dextrocardia  are 
attended  with  dislocation  of  the  precordial  space,  and  fibroid  contraction 
of  one  lung  frequently  displaces  the  border  of  the  opposite  lung  towards 
the  affected  side  so  that  it  occupies  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  modified  respiration  of  emphysema,  faint  and 
prolonged,  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  precordia  and  over  the  upper  normal 
area  of  the  liver  dulness. 

Bronchovesicular  and  bronchial  respiration  are  on  the  contrary  com- 
mon and  significant  signs  of  disease  in  the  chest.  The  lesions  are  commonly 
progressive,  and  bronchovesicular  usually,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  affec- 
tions, precedes  and  progressively  develops  into  bronchial  respiration. 
Pulmonary  consolidation  either  from  compression  or  infiltration  is  the 
underlying  physical  condition  and  reaches  its  extreme  development  whether 
rapidly  or  slow^ly  by  progressive  advance. 

These  signs  are  heard  over  the  compressed  lung  in  the  following 
conditions:  pleural  effusion,  the  area  in  w^hich  they  are  present  becom- 
ing more  limited  and  the  respiration  more  characteristically  bronchial 
as  the  effusion  augments;  pericardial  effusion;  pneumothorax,  in  which 
more  or  less  complete  compression  of  the  lung,  unless  prevented  by  old 
partial  adhesions,  takes  place  rapidly;  tumor  of  the  lung  or  pleura;  massive 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  large  aortic  aneurism.  They  are  heard  over 
the  lung  undergoing  solidification  or  already  solidified  from  infiltration  in 
tuberculosis,  bronchopneumonia,  croupous  pneumonia,  pulmonary  infarct. 
As  already  pointed  out,  distant  bronchial  breathing  may  frequently  be  heard 
over  an  effusion.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  more  important  fact  that 
loud,  distinct,  and  well-conducted  bronchial  respiration  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  over  pleural  effusions  of  large  amount  in  thin-walled  individuals 
and  especially  in  children.  This  sign  is  conducted  from  the  compressed 
lung  by  way  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  probably  in  some  cases  also  along 
bands  of  old  adhesions  tightly  stretched  between  the  compressed  lung  and 
the  chest  wall  by  the  force  of  the  accumulating  fluid.  In  pneumothorax 
th^  variety  of  bronchial  breathing  known  as  amphoric  is  heard  when  there 
is  free  communication  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  a  bronchus. 

Cavernous  or  amphoric  respiration  may  be  heard  over  cavities, 
whether  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  lung  tissue  (tuberculosis,  abscess, 
gangrene)  or  to  dilatation  of  bronchi  (bronchiectasis).  Deep-seated  cavi- 
ties due  to  any  of  these  causes  may  be  attended  with  distinct  bronchial 
respiration  yet  be  difficult  to  locate  with  precision. 

Bronchovesicular  respiration  must  be  distinguished  on  the  one  hand 
from  puerile  or  exaggerated  vesicular  respiration  and  on  the  other  from 
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bronchial  respiration.  The  breezy  quality,  low  pitch,  short  expiratory 
element,  and  absence  of  a  period  of  silence  between  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion are  characteristic  of  the  former,  however  intense.  The  tubular  quality, 
relatively  high  pitch,  longer  expiratory  sound,  and  an  interval  of  silence 
are  distinctive  of  the  latter,  and  between  the  two  are  all  degrees  of  transi- 
tional sounds.  Normal  in  the  right  infraclavicular  region,  at  the  upper 
sternal  borders,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae, 
bronchovesicular  respiration  elsewhere  in  the  chest  becomes  a  sign  of 
disease,  and  denotes  partial  consolidation  of  the  lung,  patches  of  collapse 
or  infiltrated  lung  or  consolidation  with  intervening  normal  vesicular 
tissue.  This  sign  is  present  in  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  at  the  borders 
of  the  exudate  in  croupous  pneumonia,  in  bronchopneumonia,  and  in 
incomplete  atelectasis  from  any  cause. 

(c)  Adventitious  Sounds. — Purely  adventitious  respiratory  signs 
are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Rales,  which  are  produced  by  abnormal  conditions 
within  the  lungs,  and  (2)  friction  sounds  which  originate  in  the  pleura. 

1.  Rides. — Literally  a  rale  is  a  *^ rattle*'  and  may  be  defined  as  an 
abnormal  respiratory  sound  heard  on  auscultation.  R^les  are  grouped  as 
dry  or  moist  according  to  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  mind  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  fluid  in  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  produced. 
They  are  laryngeal,  tracheal,  bronchial,  vesicular,  and  cavernous,  according 
to  the  situations  in  which  they  occur. 

In  general  rdles  or  rhonchi  are  generated  in  the  air-passages  by  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  air  when  their  lumen  is  contracted  or  when  they  con- 
tain fluid — dry  and  moist  bronchial  riiles.  Certain  rdles  originate  in  the 
bronchioles  and  vesicular  structure  of  the  lung  (vesicular  rales),  others 
in  cavities  (gurgling),  and  finally  the  succussion  sound  and  the  sign  known 
as  guUa  (Widens  or  vietallic  tinkling  have  their  origin  in  hydropneumothorax. 
RAles  may  be  heard  upon  inspiration  or  expiration  or  during  both  acts. 
They  may  obscure  the  normal  breath  sounds  or  entirely  replace  them. 

Dry  rales  are  produced  by  stenosis  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
narrowing  may  be  present  at  one  point  only  as  in  laryngeal  diphtheria  or 
cedema  of  the  glottis,  or  a  tumor  pressing  upon  the  trachea,  but  is  usually 
present  at  the  same  time  at  many  points  and  in  many  bronchial  tubes  of 
varying  diameter.  It  is  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  pathological  con- 
ditions, as  a  mass  of  tenacious  mucus  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  tube, 
swelling  of  the  mucosa  or  submucosa,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial 
musculature,  and  the  external  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  or  a  tumor. 
When  this  narrowing  involves  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  the  r&les  which 
result  are  high  pitched — sibilant;  when  it  affects  the  larger  tubes  the 
r&les  are  low  pitched — sonorous.  They  resemble  the  cooing  of  doves,  the 
hissing  of  geese,  and  have  very  often  a  musical  quality.  Sometimes  they 
are  groaning  or  squeaking.  In  asthma  they  are  often  heard  in  great  variety 
of  size,  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality,  both  upon  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  appear  and  disappear  with  the  most  remarkable  modifications  and 
great  rapidity. 

Moist  rales  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the  bronchi 
when  they  contain  fluid — mucus,  pus,  blood.  The  mechanism  consists  in 
the  presence  of  bubbles  or  diaphragms  before  the  incoming  and  outgoing  air 
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which  continuously  burst  and  reform.  When  this  process  takes  place  in 
the  larger  tubes,  the  bubbles  are  large  and  the  rales  coarse  or  large  bubbling; 
when  in  the  smaller  tubes,  they  are  finer,  87nall  bubbling  or  subcrepUant 
rales.  Large  moist  r&les  are  usually  low  in  pitch;  small  moist  r&les  higher, 
and  in  this  respect  moist  and  dry  r&les  correspond.  The  tracheal  r&le  or 
death-rattle  is  an  example  of  a  very  coarse  r&le;  the  small  moist  or  sub- 
crepitant  r&le  heard  in  bronchopneumonia  in  both  respiratory  acts  is  an 
example  of  a  fine  moist  r&le. 

Both  dry  and  moist  r&les  vary  in  intensity  and  locality.  The  extent 
of  the  area  over  which  they  are  heard  depends  upon  that  of  the  process 
by  which  they  are  caused;  their  acoustic  characters  upon  the  physical 
changes  produced  by  that  process.  In  bronchitis  rdles  are  very  often  best 
heard  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  posteriorly;  in  tuberculous  disease  of  an 
apex,  in  the  subclavicular  region.  RAles  are  very  often  influenced  by  the 
act  of  coughing  and  expectoration.  Dry  r&les  produced  by  pressure  steno- 
sis, tenacious  exudate  which  cannot  be  dislodged,  or  bronchial  spasm,  do 
not  disappear  upon  coughing. 

Vesicular  ok  crepitant  rales  originate  in  the  finest  bronchioles  and 
air-cells.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  view  in  regard  to  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  they  are  produced,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  still  in  favor  of 
the  theory  that  it  is  by  the  inspiratory  separation  of  the  walls  of  terminal 
structures — bronchioles,  alevoli — previously  collapsed  or  held  together  by 
a  thin  layer  of  sticky  exudate  or  serum.  In  support  of  this  theory  the 
following  facts  may  be  adduced:  This  rdle,  at  one  time  held  to  be  pathog- 
nomonic of  croupous  pneumonia,  is  now  known  to  occur  also  in  other 
pathological  conditions  in  which  an  exudate  or  blood  is  present  in  the 
lung  parenchyma,  as  pulmonary  oedema,  hemorrhagic  infarct,  and  acute 
pneumonic  phthisis.  It  is  common  in  partial  atelectasis — atelectatic 
crepitation  of  Abrams.  Crepitant  r&les  sometimes  associated  with  sub- 
crepitant  rdles  are  frequently  heard  during  deep  inspiration  at  the  bases 
of  the  chest  posteriorly  and  laterally  in  persons  whose  respiration  is  habitu- 
ally shallow.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  bed-ridden  individuals  but  also 
in  many  healthy  persons,  especially  after  middle  age.  The  crepitant  r&le 
is  heard  only  upon  inspiration.  The  subcrepitant  rdle  with  which  it  is 
often  associated  is  usually  coarser  and  slightly  moist. 

The  crepitant  rdle  is  usually  heard  towards  the  end  of  inspiration; 
the  individual  rdles  are  of  the  same  size  and  intensity  and  they  often 
occur  in  *' showers, "  a  large  number  of  single  sounds  having  the  same 
acoustic  properties  following  each  other  in  rapid  and  irregular  succession. 

The  crepitant  rdle  occurs  in  croupous  pneumonia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process,  —  crepitus  indux,  —  disappears  when  the  exudate  undergoes 
coagulation,  and  reappears  together  with  subcrepitant  rdles  when  the 
exudate  undergoes  liquefaction  and  resorption,  —  crepitus  redux.  This 
auscultatory  sign  may  be  imitated  by  placing  a  little  mucilage  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  and  making  repeated  contact  and  separation.  With 
contact  there  is  no  sound,  but  upon  separating  the  thumb  and  finger  a 
string  of  tenacious  mucilage  is  drawn  out  which  finally  snaps  with  a  sharp 
sound  not  unlike  the  r&le.  It  may  also  l^e  imitated  by  the  crackling  of 
fine  salt  thrown  upon  the  fire,  the  creaking  of  a  silk  garment,  or  lightly 
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-ubbing  a  few  strands  of  hair  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  If  the  stetho- 
scope is  applied  over  the  thick  growth  of  coarse  hair  found  upon  the  chest 
yt  many  men,  a  sound  closely  resembling  crepitation  will  be  heard.  Crack- 
ling is  the  term  used  technically  to  designate  a  r&le  coarser  than  crepitus 
but  having  in  other  respects  similar  acoustic  properties.  This  r&le  consists 
df  a  limited  number  of  well-defined  sharp  crackling  sounds  often  heard  in 
beginning  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  at  the  borders  of  an  advancing  tuber- 
culous lesion  and  for  this  reason  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance. 
The  distinction  between  crepitus  and  crackling  is  not  always  unattended 
with  difficulty.  Crepitus  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  sounds,  heard  only 
upon  inspiration  and  often  over  a  considerable  area  at  the  base  of  the 
lung;  crackling  of  a  few  sharp,  well-defined,  rather  coarser  sounds  heard  also 
in  inspiration  but  over  a  limited  area  and  commonly  at  the  apex.  It  is 
probable  that  the  mechanism  is  the  same  in  both,  but  that  crackling  occurs 
in  limited  lesions,  hence  only  a  few  individual  sounds  are  heard;  in  wider 
spaces,  terminal  bronchi,  hence  the  sounds  are  coarser;  and  at  a  point 
surrounded  by  densely  consolidated  tissue,  hence  they  are  better  conducted 
to  the  ear.  Moist  crackling  and  clicking  are  varieties  of  crackling  which 
are  regarded  as  indicative  of  softening  tubercle.  In  certain  cases  of  dry 
or  plastic  pleurisy  fine,  dry  friction  sounds  are  to  be  heard  which  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  subcrepitant  r&les.  If  they  occur  only  upon 
inspiration  they  may  be  mistaken  for  crepitus. 

Gurgling  or  the  rale  of  cavities  is  caused  by  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  air  in  a  cavity  containing  fluid.  Coarse  churning  sounds  are  heard  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  pouring  fluid  rapidly  from  a  bottle.  These  very 
coarse,  well-defined  rdles  are  known  also  as  cavernous,  and  sometimes 
have  the  metallic  or  amphoric  quality. 

Metallic  Tinkling — Gutta  Cadens. — All  rdles  heard  in  pneumothorax 
acquire  the  amphoric  or  metallic  quality.  In  some  instances  single  rdles 
having  an  exquisite  metallic  or  bell-like  musical  quality  may  follow  deep 
inspiration  or  the  act  of  coughing.  This  sound,  which  resembles  that  made 
by  single  fine  shot  dropped  into  a  metal  bowl  or  basin,  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  caused  by  a  drop  of  exudate  or  pus  collecting  at  the  vault 
of  the  cavity  and  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid  collected  at  its  base. 
It  is  now  known  that  it  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  any  such  collection 
of  fluid  and  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  bursting  of  a  bubble  formed  at  the 
pleural  orifice  of  a  bronchopulmonary  fistula. 

HiPPOCRATic  SuccussiON. — This  phenomenon,  although  it  is  not  a  r&le 
in  the  narrow  sense,  may  be  best  described  at  this  point.  It  is  character- 
istic of  hydro-  (pyo-haemo-)  pneumothorax  and  consists  of  a  distinct  loud 
splashing  which  may  be  heard  and  felt  when  the  thorax  is  suddenly  shaken. 
It  is  due  to  the  swash  of  the  free  fluid  against  the  wall  of  the  chest,  just  as  a 
similar  sound  is  produced  by  the  sudden  movement  of  a  partially  filled  cask. 

The  Bronchopulmonary  Fistula  Rale. — In  hydro-  or  pyopneumo- 
thorax, when  the  accumulating  fluid  rises  above  the  pleural  opening  of  the 
fistula  there  may  be  sometimes  heard  in  connection  with  paroxysmal 
cough  bubbling  sounds  due  to  inspired  air  being  forced  from  the  lung  and 
up  through  the  fluid.  Under  such  circumstances  violent  spells  of  cough 
are  apt  to  be  followed  by  copious  expectoration. 

11 
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Rdles  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  follows: 


Bronchial  R&Ies 


_  __..       .       (Low  pitched — Sonorous. 

Dry  or  Vibrating  ^-^.^  pitched-Sibilant. 

Moiflt  or  Bubblingji*^  bubbling-Mucous. 

(Small  bubbling — Subcrepitant. 


Vesicular  Rales  {Cj^^-(C,j^y„gj 

The  Rale  of  Cavities  {  X^*^  ^""^  Bubblinft-^urgling. 

( Cavernous  and  Amphoric  Rales. 

{Metallic  Tinkling — Gutta  Cadens. 
The  Bronchopulmonary  Fistula  Rale. 
The  Hippocratic  Succussion. 

2.  Friction  Sounds. — The  surfaces  of  the  normal  pleura,  being  moist 
and  smooth,  glide  noiselessly  over  one  another  with  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration. When,  however,  the  serous  membrane  is  roughened  by  the  presence 
of  a  fibrinous  exudate,  as  in  pleurisy,  the  movement  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
gives  rise  to  sounds  known  as  ''pleural  friction  sounds''  or  "friction  rubs." 
As  the  lesions  of  pleurisy  vary  from  a  mere  dryness  of  the  surface  in  the 
beginning  to  every  grade  of  exudate  in  amount,  texture,  and  arrangement, 
including  the  fibrinoserous  forms,  so  the  friction  sounds  present  great 
diversity  in  their  acoustic  properties,  not  only  in  different  cases  but  also 
in  the  same  case  during  its  course. 

The  general  and  almost  constant  character  of  pleural  friction  is,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  sounds  pioduced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  dry  or  slightly 
moistened  surfaces,  and  is  properly  characterized  as  grazing,  rubbing, 
creaking,  leathery,  grating,  rasping,  and  the  like.  Friction  sounds  are 
usually  jerky  and  irregularly  interrupted,  and  change  in  character  not 
only  in  the  course  of  time  but  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  respiratory 
act.  They  are  superficial  and  give  the  impression  of  being  produced  very 
near  the  ear.  They  vary  in  intensity  from  a  mere  graze,  scarcely  audible, 
to  a  coarse,  loud,  and  prolonged  creaking  like  that  of  new  leather  and 
audible  to  the  patient  himself  or  the  bystanders.  They  are  deiscribed  as 
fine,  medium,  or  coarse.  They  are  as  a  rule  best  heard  and  often  only  heard 
in  the  infra-axillary  or  inframammary  region  where  the  respiratory  excursus 
is  widest  and  the  pleura  investing  the  thin  wedge  of  lung  is  in  contact 
upon  one  side  with  the  costal  and  upon  the  other  with  the  diaphragmatic 
pleura.  Not  being  well  conducted,  they  are  heard  where  they  are  produced, 
Of)  that  in  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  the  friction  sounds  may  be  heard 
below  the  level  of  the  lung,  in  croupous  pneumonia  opposite  the  seat  of 
the  exudate,  and  in  the  earliest  days  of  phthisis  at  the  apex.  They  may 
sometimes  be  heard  over  the  entire  lung  from  the  apex  to  the  base.  In 
children  and  spare  persons  the  intensity  of  these  sounds  may  be  increased 
by  firm  pressure  upon  the  chest,  and  they  are  often  attended  by  a  palpable 
sign — friction  fremitus.  They  occur  most  commonly  during  inspiration  and 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  act,  and  are  frequently  heard  also  during 
expiration.    Less  often  they  are  present  during  expiration  alone. 

Friction  sounds  are  sometimes  inconstant,  ceasing  after  several  deep 
inspiratory  acts  and  being  again  heard  after  a  period  of  quiet  breathing. 
They  are  not  modified,  however,  to  the  same  extent  as  r&les,  nor  do  they 
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disappear  upon  coughing  and  the  expectoration  of  mucus.  Various  pos- 
tural methods  of  bringing  out  friction  sounds  in  suspected  cases  have  been 
described,  as  raising  the  arm  upon  the  affected  side  or  having  the  patient 
quickly  rise  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  postiu'e  during  held  expira- 
tion and  then  take  a  very  deep  inspiration. 

Deep  breathing,  coughing^  pressure  upon  the  affected  side,  not  only 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  sounds,  but  are  also  attended  with  pain.  In 
exceptional  cases  friction  sounds  are  unattended  by  pain  during  these  acts. 
When  a  plastic  pleurisy  is  followed  by  a  serofibrinous  exudate  the  friction 
sounds  disappear,  but  recur  upon  the  resorption  or  removal  of  the  fluid. 
They  are  usually  present  upon  one  side  of  the  chest  only,  but  may  some- 
times, especially  in  disseminated  tuberculosis,  be  heard  in  circumscribed 
areas  on  both  sides. 

Crumpling  friction  sounds  are  the  signs  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
pleura.  When  the  process  subsides  the  surfaces  become  fused,  the  fibri- 
nous exudate  organized.  The  condition  is  that  of  adherent  pleura  and, 
unless  dense  and  extensive,  does  not  give  rise  to  physical  signs.  In  old 
pleurisy  at  the  apex  and  especially  when  cavities  exist,  curious,  low- 
pitched,  soft,  creaking  sounds  are  sometimes  heard.  This  sound  resembles 
that  produced  by  squeezing  soft  thick  paper  together  in  the  hand  in 
irregular  folds  and  is  described  as  crumpling.  It  is  present  upon  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  and  is  not  affected  by  cough,  nor  has  it  the  characters 
by  which  we  recognize  rdles. 

In  some  cases  of  pleural  effusion  a  considerable  period  elapses  between 
the  resorption  of  the  fluid  and  the  formation  of  adhesions.  During  this 
time  friction  sounds  may  be  heard  and  the  patient  may  experience  annoying 
grating  or  rubbing  sensations,  especially  upon  deep  breathing  or  coughing. 

Sounds  closely  simulating  friction  sounds  may  be  produced  by  rubbing 
the  thumb  and  finger  together  near  the  ear  or  by  holding  the  hollow  of  the 
band  over  the  ear  and  rubbing  or  stroking  the  back  of  it  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand.  There  is  a  fine  friction  sound  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  crepitus.  Both  occur  in  showers  at  the  end  of  inspiration, 
both  are  close  to  the  ear  and  have  the  same  acoustic  qualities,  both  are 
accompanied  by  an  expiratory  element  which  may  be  in  one  case  a  fric- 
tion sound  and  in  the  other  a  subcrepitant  rdle.  By  the  sound  itself  the 
differentiation  is  impossible,  but  when  concomitant  phenomena  are  taken 
into  account  we  find  the  friction  sound  is  usually  more  limited  in  extent, 
attended  more  commonly  by  expiratory  sounds,  is  less  uniform  in  charac- 
ter, and  disappears  when  the  movement  of  the  chest  wall  is  restricted  by 
compression,  while  crepitus  persists.  The  distinction  between  fine  friction 
of  this  form  and  the  crepitant  rdle  or  crackling  is  rather  of  theoretical  than 
practical  importance  when  we  reflect  that  in  pneumonia,  when,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  the  exudate  extends  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  the 
pleura  overljdng  it  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  exudate,  and  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  apex  the  early  lesions  which  give  rise  to  creaking  are  accom- 
panied by  a  circumscribed  pleurisy.  In  point  of  fact  when  we  hear  one  of 
these  signs  the  other  usually  is  also  present. 

The  friction  sound  which  closely  resembles  crepitus  or  crackling  is 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  in  simple,  uncomplicated  pleurisy. 
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Friction  sounds  heard  over  the  chest  are  significant  of  pleurisy.  Those 
over  the  precordial  space,  having  the  cardiac  rhythm,  are  usually  but  not 
invariably  signs  of  pericarditis.  The  subject  of  pericardial  and  pleuro- 
pericardial  friction  will  engage  our  attention  in  a  subsequent  section. 
Friction  sounds  heard  in  the  epigastric  zone  constitute  in  rare  instances 
the  signs  of  a  peritonitis.  The  effusion  in  hydrothorax  is  not  preceded 
by  a  friction  sound.  Pleurisy  is  frequently  primary;  often  secondary  to 
intrapulmonary  disease,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung, 
abscess,  gangrene,  or  cancer;  and  sometimes,  especially  upon  the  right 
side,  secondary  to  subdiaphragmatic  disease,  as  abscess,  cancer  or  hyda- 
tids of  the  liver,  or  subphrenic  abscess.  Friction  sounds  may  therefore  be 
significant  of  any  of  these  affections. 

Riesman  has  described  under  the  term  subpleural  friction  a  fine  soft 
rubbing  or  crepitation  which  occurs  in  the  absence  of  pain  or  the  signs  of 
consolidation  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  difficulty  in  distinguishing  fine 
pleural  friction  from  crepitus  has  already  been  discussed. 

AUSCULTATION   DURING  PHONATION. 

Auscultation  of  the  Voice  In  Health  and  Disease, — The  sounds  heard 
upon  auscultation  of  the  chest  of  a  person  who  is  speaking  when  the  face 
of  the  patient  is  turned  away  or  the  opposite  ear  of  the  examiner  closed, 
or  when  the  binaural  stethoscope  is  employed,  constitute  the  set  of  physi- 
cal signs  comprised  under  the  general  term  vocal  resonance,  and  have 
diagnostic  value.  The  ordinary  spoken  and  the  whispered  voice  are  studied. 
Obstacles  to  the  employment  of  this  method  of  physical  diagnosis  consist 
in  want  of  cooperation,  as  in  children  and  extremely  ill  persons,  in  inability 
to  use  the  voice,  as  in  mutes,  those  suffering  from  aphonia  from  any  cause, 
and  in  extremely  feeble  patients  and  great  obesity. 

TheTechnic. — The  patient  is  instructed  to  turn  his  face  away  and 
count  ''one,  two,  three";  or  repeat  ''twenty-one"  or  "ninety-nine"  in 
the  loud  voice  or  in  a  stage  whisper.  The  sound  is  conducted  through 
the  bronchi  and  along  their  walls  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  speaking 
tube  and  greatly  dispersed  and  damped  in  the  cushiony  vesicular  tissue. 
Changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  lung  parenchyma  favor  or  still 
further  impede  the  transmission  of  the  voice  in  such  a  manner  that  increase, 
diminution,  or  absence  of  vocal  resonance  correspond  to  these  changes  and 
thus  become  signs  of  disease.  The  modifications  of  vocal  resonance  corre- 
spond in  general  to  those  of  vocal  fremitus  and  have  the  same  significance. 

Normal  Vccal  Resonance. — The  voice  is  heard  as  a  confused  inarticu- 
late hum,  most  distinct  in  adults  possessed  of  deep  voices  and  tremulous 
in  aged  persons.  This  sound  is  more  intense  upon  the  right  than  upon  the 
left  side  and  at  the  apices  than  at  the  base.  As  the  stethoscope  is  carried 
to  a  position  nearer  the  main  bronchi  the  resonance  becomes  louder  and 
more  distinct  until  finally,  when  it  is  placed  over  the  bronchi  or  trachea 
in  the  position  in  which  normal  bronchial  breathing  is  heard,  the  audible 
words  may  be  recognized — bronchophony. 

Increased  Vocal  Resonance. — This  sign  when  heard  over  the  lung — 
with  rare  exceptions,  presently  to  be  mentioned — denotes  an  increase  in 
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the  power  of  the  lung  to  conduct  sound-producing  vibrations, — namely, 
consolidation.  It  has,  therefore,  the  same  significance  as  bronchial  respi- 
ration. Fully  developed  it  constitutes  bronchophony,  and  indicates  con- 
solidation of  lung  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  or  medium-sized 
bronchial  tubes.  In  addition  to  this  simple  form  of  bronchophony  there 
are  the  following  varieties: 

Pectoriloquy. — Laennec  used  this  term  to  indicate  the  complete  trans- 
mission of  articulate  words.  The  voice  appears  to  be  directly  spoken  into 
the  observer's  ear.  This  sign  occurs  in  dense  consolidation  extending  from 
a  large  bronchus  to  the  wall  of  the  chest,  over  a  cavity  communicating 
freely  with  a  bronchus  of  some  size,  in  a  pneumothorax  communicating 
with  a  bronchus,  and  in  some  instances  over  the  atelectatic  lung  over- 
lying a  large  pleural  effusion.  When  pectoriloquy  is  very  distinct  and 
circumscribed  it  constitutes  the  distinct  physical  sign  of  a  cavity,  and, 
as  Da  Costa  well  said,  deserves  the  name  of  cavernous  voice. 

Amphoric  Vocal  Resonance.  —  Over  large  cavities  and  in  pneumo- 
thorax communicating  with  a  bronchus  the  voice  is  peculiarly  ringing  and 
metallic.  The  amphoric  character  is  due  to  the  same  physical  conditions 
which  we  find  to  underlie  the  amphoric  quality  in  the  breath  sounds  and  r&les. 

Whispering:  Pectoriloquy. — As  a  rule  the  whispered  voice  is  heard  as  a 
faint,  distant,  expiratory  whiff  or  puff  over  the  trachea  and  primary  bronchi 
in  front  and  behind  while  elsewhere  it  is  almost  or  quite  inaudible.  When, 
however,  the  physical  conditions  which  cause  bronchophony  are  present, 
the  whispered  voice  is  heard  with  curious  nearness  and  distinctness.  Whis- 
pering pectoriloquy  is  a  very  important  physical  sign,  indicating,  when 
distinct  and  circumscribed,  a  cavity,  and  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
consolidation  of  lung  tissue.  It  is  therefore  of  practical  value  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  limited  areas  of  consolidation  and  in  determining  the  boundaries 
of  large  ones.  The  more  dense  the  consolidation  the  more  distinct  the 
whispered  voice.  Whispering  pectoriloquy  may  be  present  over  the 
atelectatic  lung  in  pleural  effusion  and  occasionally  over  the  effusion  itself. 

Diminished  Vocal  Resonance*  —  This  sign  indicates  impaired  con- 
duction in  the  lung  and  is  present  in  emphysema  and  the  occlusion  of  a 
bronchus.  It  also  denotes  the  interposition  of  substances  between  the 
lung  and  the  chest  wall,  which  leads  to  the  diffusion  and  weakening  of 
vibrations  passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  and  occurs  in  pleural 
effusion,  pleural  thickening,  and  tumors.  The  more  massive  the  effusion, 
the  greater  the  thickening,  or  the  larger  the  tumor,  the  more  marked  the 
diminution  in  the  transmitted  voice  resonance.  It  may  be  completely 
absent  in  closed  pneumothorax.  Absent  vocal  resonance  is  most  common 
in  large  pleural  effusion. 

iCgophony. — Literally,  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  A  peculiar  quavering 
quality  of  the  voice  with  a  distinctly  nasal  tone  is  heard  when  the  patient 
speaks  in  a  natural  voice.  This  sign  is  l>est  brought  out  by  using  repeated 
rather  than  single  syllables,  as  "twenty-one ''  or  **  ninety-nine.  '*  It  may  be 
heard  at  or  just  below  the  upper  limit  of  moderate-sized  pleural  effusions 
in  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula;  less  frequently  in  the  front  of  the 
chest.  It  is  in  rare  instances  heard  over  consolidated  lung  tissue.  It  is 
not  an  important  physical  sign. 
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Baccelirs  Sisrn. — Upon  direct  auscultation  in  the  anterolateral  region 
of  the  affected  side  the  whispered  voice  is  said  to  be  distinctly  transmitted 
through  a  serous  but  not  through  a  purulent  effusion,  the  difference  being 
attributed  to  variations  in  the  density  of  serofibrinous  and  purulent  effu- 
sions. This  sign  is  not  constant,  since  in  large  effusions  there  is  commonly 
absence  of  vocal  resonance  in  both  kinds  of  fluid. 

Auscultation  as  Applied  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases 

of  the  Circulatory  Organs. 

The  Technic. — This  method  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  heart.  Upon  it  in  most  instances  the  diagnosis  depends. 
Inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion  may  be  used  to  amplify  and  control 
the  signs  obtained  by  auscultation,  but  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  cases  they  contribute  no  essential  facts.  Before  we  apply  the  stetho- 
scope, we  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  case  and  place  the  patient  as  far 
as  possible  at  his  ease.  The  examination  is  best  conducted  when  the  patient 
is  in  a  comfortable  position,  leaning  back  in  a  chair  or  propped  up  with 
pillows  in  l)ed.  We  note  the  facial  expression,  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
dropsical  swellings,  whether  or  not  there  is  cough,  the  character  of  the 
respiration  and  any  abnormal  impulse  or  movement  that  may  be  present 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  or  in  the  chest.  The  signs  elicited  upon  inspec- 
tion, palpation,  and  percussion  are  then  ascertained.  Finally  we  employ 
auscultation. 

In  women  the  breast  is  drawn  aside  and  held  by  the  patient  herself 
or  her  nurse.  In  young  children  inspection  and  palpation  should  precede 
auscultation.  Percussion  is  useless.  Very  often  the  auscultatory  signs 
must  be  caught  in  the  intervals  of  crying  and  struggling.  Many  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  by  tact  and  gentleness. 

The  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  accom- 
panying change  in  the  character  of  the  first  sound  that  occur  in  nervous 
persons  under  examination  {le  cceur  medical)  must  be  borne  in  mind.  A 
few  minutes'  chat  upon  indifferent  subjects  will  usually  cause  the  excited 
action  to  subside.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weak 
and  the  sounds  too  faint  to  be  well  studied,  or  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  murmur,  the  patient  should  be  asked,  unless  his  general  con- 
dition forbids,  to  take  a  series  of  very  deep  breaths,  or  quickly  stoop  and 
rise  several  times,  or  take  a  few  brisk  turns  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
increase  in  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  will  often  render  the  sounds 
distinct  and  dispel  any  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  murmur.  In  cases 
of  acute  disease  or  profound  general  or  cardiac  asthenia  such  diagnostic 
measures  are  strictly  contraindicated. 

Faint  and  distant  sounds  and  obscure  murmurs  may  become  more 
audible  if  the  patient  leans  slightly  forward  and  to  his  left,  thus 
bringing  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  gravity  into  closer  relation 
with  the  wall  of  the  chest.  It  is  important  also  to. request  the  patient 
to  stop  breathing  for  a  moment  now  and  again  during  the  course  of  the 
examination,  since  the  breath  sounds  may  mask  the  normal  and  abnormal 
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sounds  of  a  feeble  heart.     The  heart  sounds  should  also  be  studied  with 
full  held  inspiration  and  forced  expiration. 

Auscultation  has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  character, 
intensity,  and  rhythm  of  the  normal  heart  sounds,  and  their  modifications 
within  the  range  of  health,  the  recognition  of  modifications  which  tran- 
scend those  limits,  and  the  detection  of  abnormal  or  adventitious  sounds. 

THE  SIGNS  IN  HEALTH. 

The  Normal  Heart  Sounds. — When  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over 
the  heart  two  sounds  are  heard.  Of  these  one  is  found  to  correspond 
in  time  with  the  cardiac  impulse,  and  the  other  to  follow  it  after  a  short 
interval  of  silence.  After  a  longer,  but  still  short  interval,  these  sounds 
are  repeated  in  the  same  order.  For  this  reason  they  are  spoken  of  re- 
spectively as  the  first  and  second  sound  of  the  heart. 

The  Characters  of  the  Sounds. — The  first  sound  is  not  only  compara- 
tively long,  but  it  is  also  low  in  pitch  and  muffled.  The  second  sound, 
on  the  contrary,  is  comparatively  short  and  is  high  pitched  and  clear.  The 
two  sounds  are  therefore  in  sharp  contrast  in  regard  to  their  duration, 
pitch,  and  quality.  The  respective  characters  of  the  two  sounds  may  be 
roughly  imitated  by  the  repetition  of  the  syllables  '*  ubb  dwp, " 

Causes  of  the  First  Sound.  —  The  first  sound  is  due  to  vibrations 
caused  by  the  simultaneous  tension  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
in  closure,  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  the  vibration 
of  the  blood  contained  within  the  ventricles  at  the  moment  of  systole. 

The  Cause  of  the  Second  Sound. — The  second  sound  is  due  to  the  vibra- 
tions caused  by  the  simultaneous  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  at  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  diastole. 

A  Third  Sound  of  the  Heart. — Gibson  has  recently  described  a  wave 
in  the  jugular  pulse  in  healthy  young  adults  occurring  after  the  clos- 
ure of  the  semilunar  valves  and  before  the  auricular  contraction,  and 
accompanied  by  a  low-pitched,  clear  sound  at  the  apex,  more  distinctly 
audible  in  the  cardiac  revolutions  which  occur  in  the  intervals  between 
expiration  and  inspiration  than  at  any  other  stages  of  respiration.  This 
sound  is  not  easily  appreciated  and  is  only  audible  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  diastolic  periods.  It  corresponds  in  time  to  the  first  element 
of  the  reduplicated  second  sound  heard  only  at  the  apex,  long  familiar 
to  clinicians.  The  explanations  of  this  sound  are  at  present  purely 
hypothetical. 

The  Cardiac  Cycle  or  Revolution. — Each  revolution  of  the  heart 
consists  of  an  auricular  systole,  the  instantly  succeeding  ventricular  systole, 
and  a  period  of  repose  of  the  whole  heart.  The  relative  time  occupied 
with  these  events  varies  with  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 
With  a  pulse-rate  of  74,  that  is,  a  cardiac  revolution  of  about  0.8  second, 
the  cardiac  revolution  comprises  an  auricular  systole  of  0.1  second,  a 
ventricular  systole  of  0.3  second,  and  a  period  of  repose  of  the  whole  heart 
of  0.4  second.  With  increased  pulse-frequency  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles is  shortened  much  more  than  the  systole;  it  is  also,  with  slowing 
of  the  pulse-rate,  lengthened  to  a  greater  extent.    The  statements  which 
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ign  regular  proportions  to  the  duration  of  the  sounds  and  silences  of 
i  heart  are  misleading,  since  these  vary  in  length,  not  relatively  with 
rying  heart  frequency,  but  absolutely,  the  second  silence  being  very 
etuating,  since  it  corresponds  to  the  fluctuating  ventricular  diastole, 
die  the  first  sound  and  the  short  first  silence  together,  which  nearly 
[respond  to  the  ventricular  systole,  are  much  more  constant. 

The  Valve  Areas  or  Puncta  Maxima. — With  the  stethoscope  applied 
er  the  apex  of  the  heart  the  first  sound  is  heard  much  more  distinctly 
%n  the  second  sound  and  has  a  booming  character  which  is  in  sharp 
Qtrast  with  the  short  and  "valvular"  quality  of  the  latter.  The  temp- 
tion  to  rely  upon  the  rhythm  of  the  sounds  for  the  recognition  of  the 
stolic  sound  or  the  first  and  second  sounds  is  to  be  avoided.  The  aus- 
itatory  sign  must  be  verified  by  inspection  or  palpation.  This  is  espe- 
illy  important  in  the  rapidly  acting  heart  and  in  all  morbid  conditions. 
le  systolic  or  first  sound  corresponds  to  the  impulse  as  determined  by 
;ht  or  touch,  or  in  default  of  these  by  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid.  The 
iial  pulse  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  guide.  The  recognition  of 
e  first  and  second  sounds  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
Ivular  diseases. 

When  the  stethoscope  is  carried  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  either  to  the 
;ht  or  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  the  first  sound  becomes  less  distinct 
an  at  the  apex  while  retaining  its  acoustic  properties,  and  the  second  sound 
>re  distinct  and  prominent  with  an  intensification  of  its  snapping  or 
Ivular  quality. 

The  sounds  may  be  further  analyzed  by  placing  the  stethoscope  at 
B  following  principal  points  or  areas: 

1.  The  Mitral  Area. — At  or  above  the  apex  in  the  fifth  intercostal 
ace  and  upon  the  parasternal  line.  At  this  point  that  factor  of  the  first 
und  made  up  by  the  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  contraction  of 
e  left  ventricle  is  best  heard. 

2.  The  Tricuspid  Area. — At  the  juncture  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  with 
e  sternum  and  at  the  right  border  of  the  base  of  the  sternum.  In  this 
gion  that  factor  of  the  first  sound  caused  by  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid 
Jve  and  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  is  most  distinctly  heard. 

3.  The  Aortic  Area. — In  the  second  right  intercostal  space  near  the 
smum  or  directly  over  the  second  right  costal  cartilage  at  its  sternal 
ticulation — the  aortic  cartilage.  At  this  point  the  aortic  element  of 
e  second  sound  is  best  heard. 

4.  The  Pulmonary  Area. — In  the  second  left  intercostal  space  near 
e  sternal  border.  At  this  point  the  pulmonary  element  of  the  second 
und  is  best  appreciated. 

These  areas  do  not  correspond  to  the  position  of  the  respective  valve 
stems,  but  they  do  correspond  to  the  anatomical  relationship  to  the 
lU  of  the  chest  of  the  structure  in  which  the  mechanism  producing 
e  sound  exists,  or  in  which  the  sound  is  conducted.  That  is  to  say,  the 
atomical  apex  of  the  heart  formed  by  the  left  ventricle  comes  nearest 
the  chest  at  the  apex;  the  tricuspid  valve  system  at  the  right  border 
d  base  of  the  sternum;  the  aorta  just  above  its  origin  at  the  second 
;ht  interspace,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  above  its  valves  at  the  second 
t  interspace. 
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At  the  apex  the  first  sound  and  its  modifications  in  health  and  disease 
Are  best  studied;  at  the  base  the  second  sound.  In  the  former  position 
this  first  sound  is  louder  and  more  distinct;  in  the  latter  the  rhythm  is 
changed  and  the  stress  falls  upon  the  second  sound.  The  rhythm  is  the 
same  in  the  mitral  and  the  tricuspid  areas  and  the  quality  of  the  first 
sound  is  similar,  though  in  health  the  first  sound  is  usually  less  intense 
in  the  tricuspid  area.  The  rhythm  is  likewise  the  same  in  the  aortic  and 
the  pulmonary  areas,  and  the  quality  of  the  second  sound  is  similar  upon  the 
right  and  left  sides. 

Modifications  in  the  Normal  Heart  Sounds. — Variations  in  character, 
intensity,  and  rhythm  are  to  be  considered.  There  are  marked  differences 
in  the  sounds  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  life  and  under  varying  conditions  of  activity  and  emotion. 

Ciiaracter. — The  heart  in  children  is  less  covered  by  the  lungs  than  in 
later  life  and  the  chest  wall  is  far  thinner  and  more  elastic.  It  follows 
that  the  sounds  though  feeble  are  more  distinctly  heard.  As  the  muscle 
is  smaller  and  thinner  the  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  is  more  in 
evidence,  and  as  the  frequency  is  greater  the  long  pause  is  shortened  so 
that  the  rhythm,  which  at  birth  has  the  characteristic  tic-tac  of  the  fetal 
heart,  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  only  gradually  changes  to  that  above 
described  as  occurring  in  later  life. 

Embryocardia  is  a  common  condition  in  which  the  rhythm  suggests 
that  of  the  fetal  heart,  the  long  pause  being  shortened  and  the  first  and 
second  sound  presenting  nearly  the  same  acoustic  prop)erties.  This  modifi- 
cation of  the  cardiac  rhythm  occurs  in  tachycardia,  the  cardiac  asthenia 
of  the  later  [periods  of  exhausting   diseases   and  in  extreme  dilatation. 

The  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  not  only  somewhat  louder  in  powerful 
persons  with  well-developed  muscles  but  it  is  also  more  prolonged  than  in 
feeble  [persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives — a  difference  due  to  an  increase 
of  the  muscular  factor  entering  into  the  production  of  the  sound. 

A  similar  increase  in  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  first  sound 
occurs  under  conditions  of  bodilv  exercise  and  mental  excitement.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  sound  is  occasionallv  attended  bv  curious  metallic 
reverberations,  the  cliqnetis  metallique  of  the  French. 

intensity. — In  young  persons  with  thin,  elastic  chest  walls  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  are  louder  and  more  distinct  than  in  older  persons,  in  whom  the 
walls  are  thicker  and  the  costal  cartilages  more  rigid.  Thick  layers  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  may  render  the  sounds  faint  and  distant.  The  interposition 
of  the  thick  edge  of  a  voluminous  lung  may  have  the  same  effect.  There 
are  marked  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  in  repose  and  activity. 

The  First  Sound  at  the  Apex. — The  first  sound  is  louder  and  more 
distinct  in  the  mitral  area  than  in  the  tricuspid,  but  in  young  persons 
under  conditions  of  excitement  or  after  great  muscular  effort  it  may  be 
heard  with  equal  clearness  and  intensity  over  the  whole  front  of  the  chest. 

The  Second  Sound  at  the  Base. — The  peculiarity  of  the  second 
sound  is  its  valvular  quality.  Its  intensity  varies  in  health  with  the  energy 
of  the  heart's  action.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  intensity  of  the  aortic 
Sound  under  normal  conditions  is  greater  than  that  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound.    Vierordt,  however,  in  1885  first  called  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  the  relative  intensity  of  these  two  components  of  the  second  sound 
varies  at  different  periods  of  life,  an  observation  that  has  been  confirmed 
by  other  recent  clinicians  and  especially  by  the  investigations  of  Creigh- 
ton  in  1899.  This  observer  found  that  in  90  per  cent,  of  healthy  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  more  intense  than  the 
aortic;  in  66  per  cent,  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  years  the  pul- 
monic sound  is  more  distinct;  in  about  half  in  the  following  decade,  and 
after  the  thirtieth  year  the  proportion  gradually  declines  until  after  sixty, 
when  the  aortic  second  sound  is  more  intense — accentuated — in  almost 
every  case.  It  thus  appears  that  the  relative  intensity  of  the  two  elements 
of  the  second  sound  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  sound  in 
the  pulmonary  area  being  more  intense  in  early,  and  that  in  the  aortic 
area  more  intense  in  later  life,  while  in  middle  life  their  intensity  is  much 
the  same.  Cabot  suggests  that  **it  is  therefore  far  from  true  to  suppose 
that  we  can  obtain  evidence  of  a  pathological  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
either  of  the  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  heart  simply  by  comparing  it  with 
the  other."  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  auscultator 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  mere  loxidness  or  intensity  which  may 
be  normal,  and  accentuation,  which  is  a  morbid  physical  sign. 

In  elderly  persons  the  second  sounds  are  frequently  heard  more 
-distinctly  in  the  third  or  fourth  interspace  than  in  the  second. 

Rhythm. — The  derangements  of  rhythm  which  may  occur  in  health  are: 

1.  Gallop  Rhythm  in  which  the  Diastolic  Pause  is  Shortened  with  the 
Addition  of  an  Extra  Sound  of  the  Heart, — The  rhythm  suggests  the 
cadence  of  the  footfall  of  a  cantering  horse.  It  is  expressed  by  the 
repetition  of  the  syllables  "rat-ta-ta.''  The  mechanism  of  its  produc- 
tion is  not  clear. 

G.  Canby  Robinson  has  summarized  the  results  of  recent  studies  of 
gallop  rhythm  as  follows:  ''Gallop  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  a  fairly  frequent 
<?linical  phenomenon,  and  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  three 
cardiac  tones,  none  of  which  are  murmurs.  It  occurs  under  variable 
<;linical  conditions.  That  form  of  gallop  rhythm  which  is  best  heard  at 
the  apex  or  over  the  central  part  of  the  precordium  may  be  divided 
into  the  presystolic,  protodiastolic,  and  mesodiastolic  types,  depending 
on  whether  the  extra  tone  falls  at  the  end,  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the 
middle  of  diastole.  Each  form  is  associated  with  a  characteristic 
^•ardiogram.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  probably  combine 
in  various  ways  to  produce  the  various  forms  of  gallop  rhythm. 

"Presystolic  gallop  rhythm  is  heard  in  two  classes  of  cases.  It  is 
heard  in  strongly  acting  hearts  in  which  a  muscle  sound  produced  by  a 
atrongly  acting,  hypertrophied  auricle  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  extra 
tone; 'and  it  is  also  heard  in  weak,  rapidly  acting  hearts  at  the  height  of 
acute  febrile  diseases,  at  which  time  there  is  possibly  a  delay  in  the  con- 
duction of  the  heart-beat  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  sound  produced  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricles 
becomes  distinguishable  from  that  produced  during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles.  In  both  classes  of  cases,  the  extra  tone  seems  to  be  produced 
in  the  auricle  rather  than  in  the  ventricle.  Protodiastolic  and  mesodiastolic 
gallop  rhythm  are  caused  l)y  the  production  of  an  extra  tone  in  the  ven- 
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tricles.  The  factors  that  probably  combine  to  produce  this  extra  tone  are 
an  increase  in  the  amount  and  velocity  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  auricles 
into  the  empty  ventricles  and  a  loss  of  tone  of  the  heart  muscle  of  the 
ventricles.  The  longer  silent  period  in  cases  of  gallop  rhythm  does  not 
as  a  rule  occur  during  diastole,  but  is  usually  a  systolic  silence." 

This  derangement  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  normal  heart  when  rapidly  acting  under  conditions  of  great  exertion 
or  excitement. 

2.  Reduplication  of  the  Second  Sound  at  the  Base  of  the  Heart. — Splitting 
of  the  second  sound  may  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  at  the  end  of 
full  inspiration,  especially  if  the  breath  be  held  or  after  active  muscular 
exertion.  Its  mechanism  probably  consists  in  the  asynchronous  closure 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valve  systems  as  the  result  of  heightened 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

3.  Reduplication  of  the  First  Sound  at  the  Apex. — An  impure  first 
sound  may  occasionally  be  heard  at  the  apex,  especially  at  the  end  of 
expiration  under  normal  circumstances.  This  modification  varies  from  a 
mere  blur  or  prolongation  of  the  sound  to  a  distinct  repetition,  consti- 
tuting a  form  of  the  gallop  rhythm.  It  may  be  represented  by  the  syllables 
"trupp"  or  "turrupp.''  In  health  it  is  not  constant  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  has  been  attributed  to  conditions  temporarily  giving  rise  to  an 
increase  in  the  tns-a-fronte  of  one  or  the  other  ventricle. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  HEART  SOUNDS  IN  DISEASE. 

Variations  in  the  character,  intensity,  and  rhythm  which  transcend 
the  borders  of  health,  together  with  wholly  abnormal  or  adventitious 
sounds,  are  to  be  considered. 

Character. — The  acoustic  properties  of  the  heart  sounds  are  modi- 
fied not  only  by  changes  in  the  heart  itself  and  in  the  arteries  but  also  by 
pathological  conditions  in  the  adjacent  parts  and  the  state  of  the  chest 
walls  as  regards  elasticity  and  thickness.  Finally  the  character  of  the  heart 
sounds  is  modified  by  constitutional  conditions.  Changes  in  character  are 
commonly  associated  with  changes  in  intensity,  but  it  is  well  for  the 
student  to  train  himself  to  appreciate  modifications  of  character  and  of 
intensity  as  constituting  distinct  groups  of  physical  signs. 

1.  The  Heart. — The  first  sound  is  prolonged  and  dull  in  hypertrophy; 
when  the  associated  dilatation  is  marked  it  is  sometimes  very  clear  and 
sharp.  A  metallic  clinking — tintement  metaUique — is  occasionally  heard 
to  the  right  of  the  apex-beat.  The  second  sound  is  loud  and  distinct,  often 
ringing  in  character  and  doubled.  When  valvular  lesions  are  present  the 
sounds  are  greatly  modified  and  replaced  or  accompanied  by  murmurs. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  the  first  sound  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum  is  louder  and  fuller  than  normal;  but  with  much  associated 
dilatation  it  is  clearer  and  sharper.  Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  is  frequently  present. 

In  dilatation  the  first  sound  is  shorter  and  sharper,  in  other  words, 
more  valvular  in  character  than  normal.  The  muscular  element  is  dimin- 
ished.    With  progressive  thinning  of  the  walls  these  changes  become  more 
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marked.  The  second  sound  when  heard  in  aortic  insufficiency  may  be 
distinct^  or  faint  and  obscure;  when  there  is  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch  it 
may  be  ringing  and  prolonged. 

The  second  sound  is  rarely  heard  in  the  aortic  area  in  aortic  stenosis  for 
the  reason  that  the  deformity  of  the  cusps  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  free  play. 

Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  an  important  sign  in 
mitral  insufficiency. 

The  first  sound  is  unusually  sharp  and  clear  in  mitral  stenosis,  while 
the  second  sound  in  the  second  left  interspace  is  strongly  accentuated  and 
sometimes  reduplicated. 

2.  The  Arteries.  —  Accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  occurs 
in  arteriosclerosis,  —  especially  that  form  which  accompanies  chronic 
nephritis, — in  atheroma  and  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  in  aortic 
aneurism.  It  is  the  sign  of  increased  arterial  tension  and  is  associated 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

3.  Diseases  of  Neighboring  Organs. — In  pericardial  effusion  the  heart 
sounds  are  not  only  indistinct  but  they  also  have  a  peculiar  muffled  and 
distant  quality,  due  to  diffusion.  Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second 
sound  is  frequently  an  early  and  persistent  sign. 

In  some  cases  of  pneumothorax  the  heart  sounds  acquire  a  metallic 
quality;   in  pneumopericardium  they  are  feeble,  distant,  and  muffled. 

They  are  distant  and  muffled  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  well  trans- 
mitted in  consolidation  of  the  lung  and  in  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia 
and  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  sharp  and  ringing  during  cardiac  overaction, 
especially  in  young  persons  and  in  the  periods  of  excitement  and  palpita- 
tion which  occur  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  chlorosis,  and  anaemic  states. 

4.  Different  Conditions  of  the  Walls  of  the  Chest. — As  in  health  so  in 
disease,  remarkable  differences  in  the  heart  sounds  occur  as  the  result 
of  diflFerences  in  the  chest  wall.  Through  the  thin  and  elastic  tissues  of 
the  young  the  sounds  are  conducted  with  great  distinctness;  they  are 
faint  and  diffuse  when  the  chest  walls  are  thick  and  fat,  and  when  the  car- 
tilages are  calcified,  the  sternum  thickened,  or  when  deformities  of  the  chest 
derange  the  normal  relation  of  the  heart  to  the  wall,  or  finally  when  a  new 
growth  is  interposed. 

5.  Constitutional  Conditions.  —  The  first  sound  is  shortened  as  well 
as  faint  in  conditions  of  general  asthenia  such  as  result  from  actual  star- 
vation and  wasting  diseases.  In  enteric  fever  the  first  sound  becomes 
progressively  shorter,  more  indistinct  and  valvular  in  quality — ^a  change 
due  to  the  progressive  wasting  of  the  myocardium. 

Intensity. — The  significance  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  intensity 
of  the  heart  sounds  as  morbid  physical  signs  has  already  to  some  extent 
been  indicated.  It  is  important  to  note  that  as  a  rule  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  first  sound  is  associated  with  its  prolongation,  while  de- 
crease in  intensity  is  attended  with  decrease  in  duration.  The  loud  first 
sound  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  short  second  sound;  the  faint  first 
sound  resembles  it.  As  the  feeble  heart  is  commonly  also  a  rapid  heart, 
in  which  the  long  pause  is  shortened,  it  may  become  difficult  to  tell  which 
is  the  first  and  which  the  second  sound.  The  first  sound  corresponds  to 
the  impulse  at  the  apex  or  to  the  carotid  pulse. 
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Accentuation.  —  It  is  important  at  this  point  to  emphasize  the  dia* 
tinction  between  "loudness"  and  '* accentuation '* — a  matter  not  always 
made  clear  in  the  books.  Loudness  or  sound  intensity  has  to  do  with  the 
volume  of  a  given  sound;  accentuation  is  that  acoustic  property  whioli 
indicates  suddenness  in  ^he  application  of  the  energy  by  which  the  sound 
is  produced.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  often  loud,  even  booming, 
l)ut  never,  according  to  my  belief,  accentuated.  It  may  have  a  slapping 
quality  as  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  that  is  something  altogether  different 
from  accentuation.  The  second  sound  of  the  heart  at  the  base  may  be  loud 
and  distinct  without  being  accentuated.  It  may  become  accentuated  with- 
out becoming  louder.  Accentuation  is  then  something  quite  different  from 
loudness.  The  word  conveys  the  idea  of  suddenness,  sharpness,  a  certain 
vibrating  quality  due  to  quick  and  sharp  tension.  Loudness  is  a  matter 
of  degree;  accentuation  a  matter  of  quality.  From  this  point  of  view 
accentuation  becomes  a  physical  sign  of  great  importance. 

The  first  sound  is  increased  in  intensity  in  conditions  which  cause 
the  heart  to  act  with  unusual  energy.  In  intense  emotional  states  the  first 
sound  is  greatly  increased  and  may  sometimes  be  heard  all  over  the  chest. 
Such  overaction  may  be  pathological,  as  in  mania  and  acute  febrile  states. 
The  first  sound  is  louder  than  normal  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
but  less  constantly  so  than  has  been  assumed;  even  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  associated  dilatation  the  sound  may  still  be  quite  intense. 

The  first  sound  is  enfeebled  in  conditions  of  general  asthenia  such  as 
result  from  starvation,  long-continued  fevers,  wasting  diseases,  hemorrhage, 
shock,  and  profound  exhaustion  from  over-exertion;  in  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles,  myocarditis,  fatty  heart,  and  rupture  of  the  compensation  in 
chronic  valvular  disease;  in  chlorosis  and  anaemia  and  in  all  conditions 
that  interfere  with  its  transmission  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator,  such  as  fat 
in  the  chest  walls,  emphysema,  pleural  and  pericardial  effusions,  and  certain 
mediastinal  tumors.  In  conditions  in  which  direct  pressure  is  exerted  upon 
the  wall  of  the  heart  by  effusion  or  tumor,  its  action  is  impeded  and  its 
sound  enfeebled. 

The  second  sound  is  increased  in  intensity  in  nervous  overaction  of 
the  heart  and  in  all  conditions  in  which  the  lungs  are  retracted  so  as  to 
bring  the  aortic  arch  and  the  conus  arteriosus  into  more  extended  relation 
with  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  An  apparent  increase  in  the  loudness  of  one 
or  the  other  elements  of  the  second  sound  is  produced  by  the  retraction  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  lung  upon  the  corresponding  side.  The  second 
sound  is  diminished  in  intensity  by  those  conditions,  both  general  and 
cardiac,  which  weaken  the  action  of  the  heart  and  diminish  the  intensity 
of  the  fii'st  connd. 

The  significance  of  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monary elements  in  the  second  sound  demands  consideration. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  normal  individuals  after  middle 
life  the  aortic  second  sound  is  more  intense  than  the  pulmonary.  A  mere 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  sound  may  be  the  result  of  increased  cardiac 
action.  An  increase  associated  with  that  change  of  quality  designated  by 
the  term  accentuation  constitutes  a  morbid  physical  sign  and  becomes 
more  significant  in  proportion  as  the  accentuation  becomes  more  marked. 
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Accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  occurs  in  all  conditions  in 
which  the  arterial  blood-pressure  —  vis-a-fronte  —  is  increased,  namely, 
arteriosclerosis,  chronic  nephritis.,  and  in  aortic  aneurism  and  dilatation 
of  the  aortic  arch.  In  conditions  characterized  by  habitual  increase  in 
arterial  tension  there  is  usually  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

IMminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sound  occurs  in 
conditions  in  which  the  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the  ventricular 
systole  is  reduced  in  amount  as  in  aortic  and  mitral  stenosis  and  to  some 
degree  also  in  mitral  insufficiency.  Under  these  circumstances  the  aortic 
second  sound  may  be  so  diminished  as  to  be  no  longer  heard  at  the  apex. 
Weakening  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  as  in  fibrous  and  interstitial  myocarditis, 
fatty  degeneration,  and  extreme  dilatation,  likewise  gives  rise  to  enfeeble- 
nient  of  the  aortic  second  sound.  Relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arteries 
produces  the  same  effect.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  extremely  faint  in 
collapse  from  any  cause. 

The  pulmonic  second  sound  is  louder  than  the  aortic  in  children  and  in 
young  adults.  A  pathological  increase  in  the  loudness  of  this  sound  has  the 
same  significance  in  regard  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  that  an  increase 
in  the  aortic  second  sound  has  in  regard  to  the  general  circulation,  namely, 
an  augmentation  in  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  blood.  This  occurs 
in  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  in  mitral  stenosis  and 
insufficiency,  and  in  various  pulmonary  diseases,  particularly  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  phthisis,  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  compression 
atelectasis.  These  conditions  are  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle,  compensatory  in  nature;  when  the  compensation  fails, 
the  pulmonary  second  sound  becomes  faint  and  indistinct.  Under  all 
these  conditions  the  more  intense  pulmonary  second  sound  is  also 
accentuated. 

Weakening  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  the  sign  of  a  weakened 
right  ventricle  or  tricuspid  insufficiency.  This  sign  is  of  great  value  in 
pneumonia  as  indicating  failure  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulmonic  second 
sound  should  therefore  be  systematically  studied,  since  it  affords  at  once 
indications  for  treatment  and  data  for  prognosis. 

Rh3rthm. — Allorrhythmia  is  the  general  term  used  to  designate  devi-^ 
ations  from  the  normal  rhythm  of  the  heart.  See  Arrhythmia,  p.  468  et  seq. 
under  Radial  Pulse. 

Theories  of  the  Mechanism  of  the  Heart. — The  neurogenic  or  older 
theory  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rhythmic  contractions  of 
the  heart  muscle  are  due  to  stimuli  originating  in  the  nervous  system,  either 
in  the  motor  cells  of  the  brain  or,  as  modified  by  Volkman,  in  the  cardiac 
ganglia.  The  myogenic  theory,  which  we  owe  to  the  brilliant  work  of 
Gaskell  and  Englemann,  is  of  recent  origin  and  ascribes  the  contractions 
to  automatic  impulses  originating  in  and  conducted  by  the  muscle.  The 
subsequent  studies  of  His,  Keith,  Tawara,  Erlanger  and  others  have 
shown  that  these  prop)erties  are  possessed  not  by  the  myocardium  as  a 
whole  but  by  certain  highly  specialized  muscle  fibres  embryonic  in  type, 
which  differ  in  structure  from  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  adult  heart  and  are 
present  in  the  remains  of  the  primitive  cardiac  tube.  These  muscle  fibres 
constitute  a  system  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
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and  the  auricle  as  a  small  net-like  mass  recently  described  by  Keith  and 
Flask  and  now  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  primary  impulses,  continued  in 
the  right  auricle  as  the  atrio-ventricularorTawara's  node  and  passing  thence 
into  the  septum  and  branching  into  both  ventricles  as  the  bundle  of  His. 
The  myogenic  theory  during  the  short  period  since  it  was  first  formulated 
has  aroused  widespread  interest  among  anatomists,  physiologists  and 
clinicians  and  been  singularly  productive  in  its  influence  upon  biological 
investigation  and  practical  medicine.  Among  other  matters  it  has  brought 
about  an  orderly  classification  of  the  cardiac  arrhythmias  and  shed  much 
light  upon  their  significance. 

Pfx>perties  of  the  Heart  Muscle. — The  studies  of  Gaskell  and  Engle- 
mann  have  shown  the  following  properties  to  be  inherent  in  the  myocardium 
and  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  physiology  and  clinical  pathology  of  the 
heart:  1.  Stimtilus  production — the  capability  of  the  heart  to  generate 
automatic  rhythmic  impulses.  2.  Excitability — the  ability  to  respond  to 
an  adequate  stimulus  by  contraction.  3.  Conductivity — the  power  of  tran^ 
mitting  the  impulse  from  one  place  in  the  heart  to  another.  4.  Con- 
tractility— the  capacity  to  react  to  more  favorable  conditions,  in  respect 
of  rest,  nutrition,  temperature  and  so  on,  with  stronger  contractions. 
5.  Tonicity — the  degree  of  contraction  which  the  heart  maintains  during 
diastole,  by  virtue  of  which  the  total  volume  of  the  organ  and  the  size  of 
the  cavities  are  less  than  if  full  muscular  relaxation  were  to  occur  in 
diastole. 

Two  other  properties  of  the  myocardium  are  essential  to  the  myogenic 
theory.  The  first  is  known  as  the  All  or  None  Law,  It  is  the  formulation 
of  the  fact  that  while  a  skeletal  muscle  reacts  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
of  the  stimulus,  the  heart  has  only  one  kind  of  response  to  all  degrees  of 
stimulation.  A  stimulus  barely  strong  enough  to  cause  a  contraction  will 
cause  the  most  powerful  contractions  of  which  the  heart  is  capable  under 
given  conditions  at  the  moment.  No  increase  of  stimulation  will  increase 
the  force  of  the  contraction. 

The  second  is  the  Absence  of  Tetanus,  A  skeletal  muscle  reacts  to 
continuous  rapid  stimulation  by  continuous  contraction,  whereas  the 
vertebrate  heart  responds  with  a  single  contraction  and  to  continuous 
stimulation  by  a  series  of  distinctly  separate  contractions.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  refractory  period,  the  reaction  to  the  stimulus  failing  to  occur 
until  the  effect  of  the  previous  contraction  has  ceased. 

The  influence  of  the  vagus  and  the  accelerators  upon  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  important  in  connection  with  the  myogenic  theory.  The  rate  of 
beats,  the  conductivity,  the  excitability  and  contractility  are  decreased 
by  the  influence  of  the  vagus  fibres  and  increased  by  that  of  the  accelerator 
fibres.  Engleinann  holds  that  there  are  separate  nerve  fibres  which  influence 
each  of  those  functions  and  designates  those  which  regulate  the  rate  chrono- 
tropic; those  which  influence  the  conductivity  dromotropic;  those  which 
modify  the  irritability  bathmotropic  and  those  which  act  upon  the  con- 
tractility inotropic.  Finally,  the  influence  of  the  elasticity  and  contractility 
of  the  blood-vessels  upon  the  heart  through  the  action  of  the  vasomotor  sys- 
tem enters  largely  into  pathological  considerations  and  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  diagnosis. 
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Hetbods. — Formerly  the  arteri&l  pulae  and  apez  beat  were  the  guides 

B  study  of  the  cardiac  rhythm.    The  sphymograph  and  cardiograph 
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the  ephygmogram  and  cardiogram  supply  definite  data  in  regard 
e  cq>ening  of  the  aortic  valve  system.  That  this  story  has  been  fully 
Snidly  interpreted  cannot  be  said. 

ABNORMAL  OR  ADVENTITIOUS  SOUNDS. 
3pon  auscultation  over  the  heart  and  great  vessels  sounds  are  heard  in 
tlo^cal  conditions  which  differ  from  the  normal  heart  sounds.  These 
Is  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  cardiac  cycle  and  are  dependent  upon 
ction  of  the  heart.  Those  which  have  their  origin  within  the  heart  are 
31  of  as  endocardial,  those  which  arise  outside  of  the  heart  as  exocardiaL 
V.  Ekidocardial  adventitious  sounds  are  called  murmurs.     They  are: 

Organic;  Functional,  Accidental  or  Hsemic. 

3.  Exocardial  adventitious  sounds,  sometimes  called   pericardial  mur- 
murs, include: 

Pericardial  Friction;  The  Precordial  Rales  of  Emphysema; 

Pleuropericardial  Friction;  Pericardial  Splashing; 

Cardiopulmonary  Murmurs;  The  Murmiu^  of  Aneurism. 
K.  Endocardial  Murmurs. — Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  attempts 
plun  auscultatory  phenomena  in  musical  terms.  Neither  the  sounds  of  the 
i — sometimes  erroneously  called  "tones" — nor  cardiac  murmurs,  with 
itions  presently  to  be  mentioned,  are  musical  phenomena.  They  both 
from  irregular  sound-producing  vibrations  which  lack,  as  a  rule,  the 
lity  necessary  to  the  production  of  musical  tones.  A  "sound"  of  the 
i  is  produced  by  a  single  sudden  derangement  of  the  equipoise  of  sound- 
ucing  structures,  which  are  thrown  into  vibration;  a  murmur  by  the  con- 
tus  action  of  forces  which  m^ntain  such  vibrations.    The  sound  presently 
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ceases;  the  murmur  continues  so  long  as  the  force  which  causes  the  vibra- 
tions continues  to  act.  The  sound  corresponds  in  a  way  to  a  single  blow 
upon  a  drum;  the  murmur  to  the  continuous,  rapidly  repeated,  but  less  in- 
tense sounds  known  as  the  roll  of  the  drum;  or  the  sound  to  the  picking  of  the 
violin  string,  the  murmur  to  the  continuous  note  made  by  the  drawing  of 
the  bow.  But  both  these  comparisons  have  the  fault  of  likening  musical 
phenomena  to  those  which  usually  lack  the  musical  quality.  Furthermore 
the  mechanism  by  which  sounds  and  murmurs  are  produced  is  different. 

The  Mechanism  of  Endocardial  Murmurs. — The  heart  sounds  arise  from 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  muscle,  the  vibration  of  the  blood  mass,  and 
the  sudden  tension  of  the  auriculoventricular  and  semilunar  valve  sys- 
tems. When  murmurs  arise  a  new  set  of  physical  conditions  comes  into 
play,  namely,  fluid  veins  (see  p.  152).  These  swirls,  or  currents  within 
currents  of  the  blood,  are  attended  with  vibrations,  which,  first  com- 
municated to  the  wall  of  the  heart  or  vessels  and  thence  by  way  of  the 
intervening  tissues  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  are  recogni25ed  by  the 
ausc'ultator  as  auditory  phenomena — murmurs. 

The  Mechanism  of  Organic  Murmurs — Lesions. — In  by  far  the  greater 
numl>er  of  instances  the  fluid  veins  are  due  to  actual  lesions  of  the  heart, 
and  for  this  reason  the  murmurs  are  known  as  organic.  The  lesions  mostly 
involve  the  valves,  a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  descriptive  adjective 
valvular.  They  are  on  the  one  hand  inflammatory  and  proliferative  or 
adhesive,  on  the  other  sclerotic.  Those  that  occur  in  early  life  are  usu- 
ally inflammatory;  those  which  develop  later  are  mostly  sclerotic;  but 
the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  valves  undergo  sclerotic  changes,  and  old 
sclerotic  valves  are  frequently  the  seat  of  recurrent  inflammatory  proc- 
esses— recurrent  endocarditis.  As  the  result  of  each  of  these  processes 
involving  the  valves,  deformities  arise.  Inflammation  causes  vegetations, 
thickening,  adhesions,  and  in  extreme  cases  necrosis;  sclerosis  gives  rise 
to  thickening,  retraction,  crumpling;  both  result  in  loss  of  elasticity  and 
freedom  of  movement.  In  cases  of  long  standing  lime  salts  are  deposited 
and  the  rigidity  and  deformity  are  correspondingly  increased. 

Stenosis  and  Insufficiency. — The  impairment  of  function  is  two- 
fold. That  function  of  the  valves  by  which  they  yield  before  the  blood 
stream  and  permit  it  to  pass  unhindered  from  auricle  to  ventricle  or 
from  ventricle  to  artery  may  be  deranged.  The  condition  is  known  as 
stenosis  or  narrowing,  and  the  fluid  veins  are  developed  in  the  normal 
direction  of  the  blood  stream.  Or  that  function  by  virtue  of  which  the 
valves  close  their  respective  orifices  is  at  fault,  and  there  is  valvular 
insufficiency  or  incompetency,  the  fluid  veins  developing  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Very  often  both  these  functions  are  impaired,  and  the  condi- 
tion is  that  of  combined  stenosis  and  insufficiency,  with  double  murmurs* 

Relative  Insufficiency.  —  Again,  the  orifice  guarded  by  a  valve 
system  may  be  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  so 
that  the  edges  of  the  valves  may  be  unable  to  meet  and  close  it.  This  con- 
dition is  known  as  relative  insufficiency  or  incompetence,  and  is  dependent 
not  upon  lesions  of  the  valves,  but  upon  nutritive  or  degenerative  lesions 
of  the  heart  muscle.  Acute  relative  insufficiency  such  as  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  heart  failure  of  violent  exertion  is  due  to  relaxation  of  the  wall 
of  the  heart  and  papillary  muscles. 
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Roughening  of  the  surfaces  of  the  valves  or  of  the  parts  immediately 
adjacent  to  them  and  sudden  dilatation  of  the  artery  just  beyond  the  valve 
system  may  lead  to  the  production  of  a  murmur. 

The  deformity  which  gives  rise  to  an  endocardial  murmur  may  be  of  all 
degrees,  from  such  as  only  slightly  impair  the  function  of  the  valve  system 
to  a  stenosis  which  leaves  a  tiny  orifice  or  mere  chink  for  the  passage  of 
the  blood  or  an  incompetence  that  is  almost  complete  and  transfers  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  column  to  the  wall  of  the  chamber  of  the  heart  which 
is  immediately  behind  the  defective  valve,  namely,  the  left  ventricle  in 
aortic  insufficiency  and  the  left  auricle  in  mitral  insufficiency.  A  projecting 
firm  vegetation  or  rigid  spicule  or  the  inelastic  edge  of  a  sclerotic  valve 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  systolic  murmur,  where  there  is  practically  no 
actual  narrowing  of  the  orifice.  One  of  the  first  lessons  for  the  student 
of  heart  murmurs  to  learn  is  that  by  no  means  every  systolic  murmur 
having  its  point  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  aortic  area  is  the  sign  of 
aortic  stenosis. 

Stenosis  or  Narrowing  of  an  Orifice  Guarded  by  a  Valve 
Sy.stem. — There  is  impairment  of  the  function  by  which  the  valves  open 
at  the  physiological  moment.  The  flow  of  the  blood  is  obstructed  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  murmur  is  produced,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  an  obstructive  murmur.  If  the  heart  be  very  feeble,  marked  obstruc- 
tion may  exist  without  producing  a  murmur  that  can  be  recognized.  If  the 
left  auriculo ventricular  orifice  is  involved,  the  condition  is  known  as  mitral 
stenosis  or  obstruction;   if  the  aortic,  as  aortic  stenosis  or  obstruction. 

Incompetence  or  Insufficiency. — The  function  of  the  valves  by 
which  they  close  the  orifice  is  impaired  and  a  portion  of  the  blood  which 
has  just  passed  through  the  orifice  escapes  from  the  main  stream  and  flows 
back  into  the  chamber  of  the  heart  whence  it  came.  This  pathological 
event  is  known  as  regurgitation,  and  the  murmur  which  attends  it  is  called 
a  regurgitant  murmur.  We  then  have  mitral  and  aortic  incompetence, 
insufficiency  or  regurgitation  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  valve  systems  is 
aflFected. 

Valvular  lesions  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence. They  are  sometimes  the  result  of  developmental  defects  or  prenatal 
endocarditis.  However  produced  they  cause  similar  impairment  of  the 
valve  functions,  manifest  by  murmurs — tricuspid  and  pulmonary  stenosis 
and  incompetence.  Stenosis  is  always  due  to  deformity  of  the  segments 
of  a  valve  system.  Incompetence  is  mostly  due  to  the  same  cause,  but 
not  always.  The  deformity  which  prevents  a  valve  from  fully  opening 
also  generally  prevents  it  from  fully  closing. 

Combined  stenosis  and  incompetence  arises  under  the  conditions 
just  indicated.  The  lesion  is  a  *' double''  one  and  manifests  itself  by  a 
"double"  or  "to-and-fro"  murmur. 

Incompetence  may,  however,  arise  in  the  absence  of  stenosis  as  the 
result  of  (a)  a  lesion  by  which  a  valve  segment  has  been  destroyed  by 
ulcerative  endocarditis  or  has  contracted  adhesions  to  the  wall  of  the 
heart,  or  (b)  of  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  as  in  relative  insufficiency. 

Stenosis  without  incompetence  is  comparatively  infrequent;  incom- 
petence without  stenosis  is  not  very  uncommon. 
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Valvular  lesions  exert  their  effect  (a)  upon  the  blood  stream  within 
the  heart,  (b)  upon  the  walls  of  the  heart,  (c)  upon  the  viscera,  and  finally 
(d)  upon  the  peripheral  circulation. 

(a)  The  Effect  op  the  Valvular  Lesions  which  Produce  Endo- 
cardial Murmurs  upon  the  Blood  Stream  within  the  Heart. — The 
beginning  of  evil  in  stenosis  and  incompetence  is  the  same.  It  consists 
in  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  eventually  passes  the 
diseased  valve  system  with  each  revolution  of  the  heart.  In  stenosis  a 
portion  of  the  stream  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  pathological 
barrier  is  held  back;  in  incompetence  a  portion  corresp)on(iing  to  the 
degree  of  the  pathological  defect  returns  into  the  chamber  whence  it 
came — regurgitates.  The  result  is  a  tendency  to  retardation  of  the  flow, 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  blood  entering  the  arteries,  and  increase  in 
the  volume  retained  in  the  veins,  with  progressive  transference  of  blood- 
pressure  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  side  of  the  circulation.  Were  this 
tendency  unchecked  every  case  of  valvular  disease  would  in  a  short  time 
terminate  in  death,  the  venous  pressure  rising  and  the  arterial  falling  until 
the  circulation  becomes  no  longer  possible.  This  result,  which  is  the  usual 
cause  of  death  in  valvular  disease,  is  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period  by 
compensatory  changes  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart  itself.  It  is  true  these 
changes  are  consecutive  to  the  lesion,  but  as  the  latter  is  progressive,  the 
former  are  correspondingly  progressive.  When  the  one  advances  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  other  a  physiological  balance  is  again  established,  the 
stability  of  which  depends  upon  the  tardiness  of  the  valvular  disease  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ability  of  the  hypertrophied  heart  muscle  to  maintain 
its  nutrition  on  the  other.  When  extensive  valvular  defects  develop  sud- 
denly or  are  rapidly  progressive,  compensation  is  not  established  and 
death  occurs  in  a  short  time. 

(b)  The  Effects  upon  the  Walls  of  the  Heart. — The  immediate 
effects  of  the  separation  of  the  blood  stream  into  a  major  part  circulating 
under  physiological  conditions  and  a  minor  part  held  back  under  patho- 
logical influences  are  exerted  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber  behind  the 
affected  valve  system.  They  are  first  dilatation,  then  hypertrophy.  These 
changes  may  affect  the  whole  organ,  the  heart  acting  as  a  single  muscle 
and  undergoing  a  general  enlargement  in  response  to  the  increased  work 
required  of  it;  more  commonly  they  affect  one  or  more  of  the  chambers 
and  in  particular  that  chamber  immediately  subjected  by  the  valvular 
lesion  to  increase  in  its  blood  contents  in  diastole  and  to  a  necessary 
increase  in  its  energy  in  systole  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacle  in  stenosis 
or  propel  an  augmented  volume  of  blood  in  incompetence.  In  mitral 
stenosis  the  left  auricle  cannot  empty  itself  and  receives  blood  from  the 
pulmonary  circuit;  in  mitral  incompetence  it  receives  blood  at  the  same 
moment  from- the  pulmonary  circuit  and  the  left  ventricle;  in  combined 
mitral  lesions  some  blood  is  retained  and  some  regurgitates,  while  the 
physiological  supply  enters  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  Consequently  the 
left  auricle  is  first  dilated  and  then  hypertrophied.  In  aortic  stenosis  the 
left  ventricle  cannot  empty  itself  and  in  diastole  the  blood  received  from 
the  left  auricle  is  augmented  by  that  retained  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
systole;   in  aortic  incompetence  blood  enters  the  left  ventricle  in  diastole 
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at  the  same  moment  from  two  sources,  the  left  auricle  and  the  aorta; 
in  combined  aortic  disease  the  blood  coming  from  the  left  auricle  is 
augmented  by  that  retained  at  the  previous  systole  and  that  returning 
from  the  aorta.  Under  these  circumstances  the  left  ventricle  is  first  dilated 
and  then  hypertrophied.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  cardinal 
fact  that  all  these  changes,  like  the  lesion  itself,  are  slight  at  first  and 
gradually  progress,  and  that  in  the  early  stages  neither  the  dilatation 
nor  the  hypertrophy  can  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  physical 
diagnosis.  Even  at  this  period  the  murmurs  indicative  of  the  respective 
leeions  are  commonly  quite  audible,  often  loud  or  harsh,  and  months 
may  elapse  before  the  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  or  venous  stasis 
can  be  determined.  The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  presence  and  characters 
of  the  murmur.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  error  to  speak  of  this  stage  as  pre- 
ceding compensation.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  rapidly  developing 
lesions  in  which  complete  compensation  is  only  gradually  attained;  some 
in  which  it  is  never  reached.  If  the  quantity  of  blood  held  back  in  stenosis 
or  regurgitated  in  incompetence  be  represented  by  x,  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  an  increased  capacity  of  the  affected  chamber,  represented 
by  the  same  symbol,  and  that  the  chamber  must  be  dilated  to  that 
extent.  While  if  the  resulting  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  chamber  be 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  propel  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  plus  x,  it  is 
evident  that  a  condition  is  established  in  respect  to  the  volume  of  blood 
maintained  in  circulation,  which  is  practically  normal  despite  the  valvular 
lesion,  and  this  condition  is  known  as  compensation.  This  condition  exists, 
however,  by  virtue  of  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  nutrition  and  work  of 
the  heart  muscle  and  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  reserve  power  of  the 
heart,  and  is  therefore  unstable.  It  consists  in  a  degree  of  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  combined  and  in  ratio  to  the  valvular  defect,  but  demands 
for  its  maintenance  a  hypertrophy  slightly  in  excess  of  the  dilatation.  The 
nutrition  of  the  overgrown  and  overworked  muscle  ultimately  fails  and 
dilatation  develops  in  excess  of  hypertrophy.  The  compensation  under 
these  circumstances  is  said  to  be  at  first  ** deranged"  or  ''failing,"  later 
"  broken  "  or  **  ruptured."  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  In  a  small  prop)ortion 
of  the  cases  failure  of  compensation  occurs  in  the  absence  of  marked 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  chamber  or  chambers  of  the  heart 
and  has  been  ascribed  to  derangement  of  the  innervation  of  the  heart. 

(c)  Effects  upon  the  Viscera. — Compensation,  while  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  fair  degree  of  health  for  an  indefinite  period,  is  never 
complete.  There  is  always  increased  resistance  to  the  onward  flow  of  the 
arterial  blood  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  blood-pressure  upon  the 
venous  side  of  the  circulation.  This  results  in  increased  fulness  of  the 
pulmonary  circuit,  manifest  by  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second 
sound,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  and  a  tendency  to  passive  hyper- 
semia  of  the  viscera  in  general;  hence,  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound,  dyspnoea  upon  exertion,  a  peculiar  liability  to  bronchial  catarrh 
and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  blood-streaked  sputum  or  slight  haemop- 
tysis— phenomena  which  are  common  in  mitral  disease  even  while  the 
compensation  remains  fairly  good.  Upon  failure  of  compensation  there  is 
marked  venous  engorgement  of  the  viscera,  with  grave  derangement  of 
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function,  shown  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  by  marked  dyspnoea  or  orthop- 
nea, cyanosis,  cough,  and  the  occasional  expectoration  of  frothy  blood; 
of  the  liver  and  gastrointestinal  organs  by  loss  of  appetite,  deficient  diges- 
tion^  nausea,  slight  jaundice  and  constipation;  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys 
by  scanty  urine  and  albuminuria.  Dulness,  stupor,  somnolence  with  ina- 
bility to  sleep  are  symptoms  of  the  derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

(d)  Effects  upon  the  Peripheral  CiRcrLATiON. — While  compen- 
sation is  maintained;  dropsy,  as  the  result  of  valvular  lesions,  does  not 
occur.  There  is  sometimes  to  be  found  slight  pretibial  oedema,  especially 
after  fatiguing  exertion  or  long  standing.  When  compensation  fails,  how- 
ever, the  diminished  arterial  pressure  and  the  increased  venous  pressure 
interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  zone  and  give 
rise  to  oedema.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
extravascular  serum  about  the  capillaries  and  a  retardation  of  the  lymph- 
flow.  Hence  the  visceral  derangements  are  not  only  hypera^mic,  they  are 
also  oedematous.  The  action  of  gravity  renders  this  accumulation  of  extra- 
vascular  fluid  early  manifest  in  the  dependent  parts,  namely,  the  legs  and 
feet.  As  it  increases,  the  thighs,  genitalia,  and  loins  become  involved,  and 
finally  there  is  general  oedema  with  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.  The 
dropsy  of  heart  disease  is  often  irregularly  distributed,  but  its  presence 
in  particular  localities  may  usually  1^  explained  by  the  relatively  loose 
arrangement  of  the  subcutaneous  or  other  tis.'^ues  involved,  postural 
influences,  and  the  action  of  gravity. 

Compensation  in  mitral  disease  commonly  fails  by  degrees,  with 
periods  of  improvement  following  rest  and  treatment,  and  the  ultimate 
catastrophe  usually  occurs  after  impaired  health  of  prolonged  duration. 

Compensation  in  aortic  disease  is  chiefly  maintained  by  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  often  becomes  enormously  hypertrophied,  —  cor  bovinum. 
There  is  some  increase  in  the  venous  pressure,  since  the  ventricle  receives 
its  blood  in  diastole  not  only  from  the  auricle  but  also  from  the  aorta, 
but  so  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  competent,  the  visceral  engorge- 
ment and  general  oedema  which  characterize  the  dyscrasia  of  the  stadium 
ultimum  of  mitral  disease  do  not  occur.  Precordial  pain,  angina  pectoris, 
and  momentary  faintness  upon  rising  or  at  stool  are  common,  and  in  many 
cases  the  rupture  of  compensation  is  immediate  and  instantly  fatal,  death 
occurring  with  the  heart  in  asystole. 

The  Mechanism  of  Functional,  Accidentai,  or  Haemlc  Murmurs.  —  The 
murmurs  designated  by  these  terms  are  not  signs  of  disease  of  the  valves 
or  orifices  of  the  heart.  The  frequency  of  their  occurrence  enables  us 
to  determine  with  precision  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  anatomical 
changes  in  the  organ  found  upon  examination  after  death.  The  mechanism 
by  which  they  are  produced  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
but  none  of  the  explanations  advanced  has  been  generally  accepted. 
Functional  murmurs  are  almost  exclusively  systolic  and  are  heard  over  a 
limited  space  in  the  pulmonary  area.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  dila- 
tation of  the  conus  arteriosus,  to  the  fact  that  in  anaemia  and  similar 
conditions  there  is  lowered  tonicity  of  the  arterial  walls  which  undergo  an 
abnormal  dilatation  at  the  time  of  the  systole,  and  to  the  lowered  blood- 
pressure  of  anaemia  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  which,  in  connect 
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tion  with  the  relatively  high  intraventricular  pressure  at  the  beginning  of 
systole,  prevents  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  systolic 
tension  of  the  vessels,  with  the  result  that  a  systolic  murmur  arises 
upon  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  large  vessels  at  the  moment  of 
physiological  stenosis — contraction  of  the  cardiac  sphincters. 

Diastolic  functional  murmurs,  which  are  so  rare  that  they  scarcely 
demand  consideration  for  diagnostic  purposes,  are  probably  venous  mur- 
murs transmitted  to  the  innominata  or  vena  cava  and  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  heart. 

The  Significaiice  of  Endocardial  Murmurs. — In  order  to  determine  the 
diagnostic  meaning  of  a  murmur  heard  upon  auscultation  of  the  precordial 
area,  we  must  first  answer  the  following  questions:  Is  it  endocardial 
or  exocardial?  (See  page  177.)  If  endocardial,  is  it  organic  or  functional? 
(See  page  188.)  Having  found  it  to  be  an  endocardial  murmur  of  organic 
origin  we  must  then  ascertain  (1)  its  time  in  the  cardiac  cycle;  (2)  its 
point  of  maximum  intensity;  (3)  the  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated 
and  the  area  over  which  it  can  be  heard;  (4)  its  relation  to  the  normal 
sounds  of  the  heart;  (5)  its  acoustic  properties,  and  (6)  the  effects  of 
exercise,  respiration,  and  posture  upon  it. 

(1)  The  Time  of  Murmurs  in  the  Cardiac  Cycle. — The  determina- 
tion of  this  point  is  of  primary  importance.  For  diagnostic  purposes  the 
systole  may  be  regarded  as  lasting  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  until  the  second  sound;  the  diastole  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  sound  until  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound  in  the  next  revolution  of 
the  heart.  A  murmur  heard  at  the  time  of  the  first  sound  or  replacing  the 
first  sound  or  extending  into  or  developing  in  the  period  between  the  first 
and  the  second  sounds  is  systolic.  Murmurs  which  develop  in  the  latter 
period  are  designated  late  systolic. 

A  murmur  which  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  second  sound  or  replaces  it 
is  diastolic.  Murmurs  which  occur  during  the  last  portion  of  the  diastole 
and  run  up  to  the  first  sound  are  known  as  presystolic. 

When  the  heart  is  acting  moderately  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  first  and  second  sounds  by  their  respective  characters,  and  the  long  and 
short  silences  by  their  relative  duration.  But  when  the  heart  is  rapid  the 
dififerent  acoustic  characters  of  the  two  sounds  cannot  always  \>e  made  out 
and  the  rhythm  is  so  deranged  that  the  difference  between  the  long  and 
the  short  silence  is  less  marked.  Under  these  circumstances  the  systole 
may  be  determined  by  palpation  with  the  finger  over  the  apex  or  the 
carotid  artery  during  auscultation,  or  by  inspection  if  the  double  stetho- 
scope is  used.  The  interval  between  the  time  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and 
the  radial  pulse  renders  the  latter  a  misleading  guide  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  The  Point  of  Maximum  Intensity  of  Murmurs. — The  area  in 
which  a  murmur  is  best  heard  is  likewise  of  cardinal  importance  in  diag- 
nosis. The  murmur  is  loudest  at  the  point  of  its  production  and  is  best 
transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  blood  stream  in  which  the  fluid  veins 
which  produce  it  are  developed.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  laws  that  a 
murmur  having  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  mitral  area  has  its 
origin  at  the  mitral  valve.  It  is  necessary  in  this  connection  to  l)ear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  mitral  area  is  not  constant  in  the  normal  position 
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but  that  it  shifts  with  displacement  of  the  heart.  In  a  limited  proportion 
of  cases  of  mitral  disease  this  murmur  is  best  heard  to  the  right  of  the 
normal  position  of  the  impulse,  and  in  rare  instances  at  the  left  border  of 
the  sternum  higher  up,  even  as  high  as  the  punctum  maximum  of  the 
pulmonary  second  sound. 

It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  above  laws  that  murmurs  heard  in 
the  pulmonary  area,  namely,  the  second  left  intercostal  space,  have  their 
origin  in  the  conus  arteriosus  or  at  the  pulmonary  orifice;  that  murmurs 
having  their  maximum  intensity  at  the  right  lower  border  of  the  sternum, 
at  the  level  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  intercostal  spaces,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  are  produced  at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and  that  murmurs 
whose  maximum  intensity  is  in  or  near  the  aortic  area  have  their  origin 
at  the  aortic  orifice.  Murmurs  arising  at  this  point  very  often,  however, 
are  best  heard  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  near  its 
left  border  or,  less  frequently,  at  the  apex  or  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum — aortic  insufficiency. 

(3)  The  Propagation  of  Murmurs  and  the  Extent  of  the  Area 
IN  WHICH  they  can  BE  Heard. — Murmurs  are  very  often  heard  over 
limited  areas  and  transmitted  in  definite  directions.  This  is  especially  but 
not  exclusively  true  of  the  murmurs  produced  by  lesions  of  single  valve 
systems.  Thus  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis — the  presystolic  murmur — 
is  heard  over  a  circumscribed  area  just  above  the  apex  and  is  not  propa^ 
gated,  while  the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  incompetence  is  heard  over  a 
considerable  area  to  the  right  of  the  apex  and  upward  and  is  transmitted 
distinctly  in  the  direction  of  the  left  axilla  and  to  the  back.  On  the  other 
hand  the  systolic  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  is  usually  prolonged  and  loud, 
heard  over  an  extended  area  and  transmitted  into  the  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian artery;  it  is  in  some  instances  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  chest. 
The  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  incompetence  may  also  be  heard  over  an 
extensive  area  of  the  chest  both  in  front  and  behind.  A  murmur  distinctly 
heard  over  two  or  more  valve  areas  may  be  due  to  one  or  to  several  valve 
lesions.  If  it  is  systolic  in  time,  it  may  be  the  sign  of  mitral  insufficiency 
or  of  aortic  stenosis,  or  the  murmur  may  be  a  compound  of  two  murmurs, 
each  representing  one  of  these  lesions.  The  difficulties  are  greatly  increased 
when  there  are  to-and-fro  murmurs  representing  double  lesions — stenosis 
and  incompetence — of  the  respective  valves.  A  correct  diagnosis  rests 
upon  the  application,  in  the  study  of  individual  cases,  of  the  knowledge, 
obtained  by  clinical  experience  and  post-mortem  examination,  that  the 
murmur  produced  by  each  valvular  lesion  has  its  characteristic  point  of 
maximum  intensity  and  definite  line  of  propagation  along  which  its  inten- 
sity gradually  diminishes  as  the  stethoscope  is  moved  away  from  that 
point.  A  murmur  which  fulfils  these  requirements  in  regard  to  a  particular 
valve  area  and  line  of  propagation  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
murmur  may  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  a  lesion  of  that  valve.  When, 
however,  two  or  more  murmurs  are  heard  which  differ  in  their  acoustic 
characters,  as  pitch,  quality,  and  duration,  and  present  each  its  point  of 
maximum  intensity,  and  are  propagated  respectively  in  different  direc- 
tions, a  correct  diagnosis  can  only  be  reached  by  the  separate  study  of 
each  as  though  it  alone  were  present,  the  others  being  for  the  time  being 
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tregarded.  In  this  analytical  study  too  much  importance  cannot  be 
iced  upon  the  differences  in  pitch  and  quality  and  the  evidences  of  the 
luence  of  the  lesions  which  cause  the  murmurs,  upon  the  size  of  the  heart, 
e  viscera  and  the  pulmonary  and  peripheral  circulation.  In  compli- 
ted  cases  of  cardiac  disease  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  by  an  analysis 
the  murmurs  alone.  A  systematic  study  of  the  associated  physical  signs 
eeeential  to  success. 

When  several  murmurs  are  present,  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  an  over- 
Sned  diagnosis  in  regard  to  the  lesions  which  underlie  all  of  them.  We 
ly  be  content  when  we  have  determined  with  accuracy  the  two  which 
3  most  important,  and  we  may  be  reconciled  to  our  inability  to  satis- 
storily  do  more  than  this  by  the  knowledge  that  greater  nicet}*^  of  diag- 
618,  though  it  might  gratify  our  technical  ambition,  is  not  demanded 
the  requirements  of  therapeutics  and  prognosis,  and  has  been  dis- 
puted by  the  experience  of  the  post-mortem  room. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  call  the  attention  of  the  student 
the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  a  murmur  does  not  necessarily  gradually 
d  progressively  diminish  in  its  line  of  propagation,  but  may  be  modified 
'  the  presence  of  a  viscus  or  the  interposition  of  a  new  growth.  Thus  an 
rtic  murmur  may  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  aortic  area  and  near  the  apex 
d  only  faintly  in  the  intervening  space.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
tributed  to  the  interposition  of  the  right  ventricle,  while  the  transmission 
a  mitral  regurgitant  in  the  direction  of  the  left  axilla  may  be  abruptly 
temipted  by  a  pleural  effusion  or  neoplasm. 

(4)  The  Relation  of  Murmurs  to  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. — A 
urmur  may  accompany  the  sounds  of  the  heart  or  may  replace  them. 
le  systolic  apex  murmur  of  mitral  incompetence  wholly  or  in  part 
places  the  first  sound.  The  systolic  basic  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis 
companies  the  first  sound,  but  when  compensation  fails  the  first  sound 
greatly  weakened,  and  with  enfeeblement  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle 
upon  the  supervention  of  relative  mitral  incompetence  it  may  no  longer 

!  heard.  In  aortic  stenosis  the  second  sound  is  not  often  heard  at  the 
•rtic  cartilage,  because  the  deformity  of  the  valve  usually  prevents  its 
30iire.  In  aortic  incompetence,  the  second  sound  may  be  well  heard  or  it 
ay  be  replaced  by  the  murmur.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  absent  in  the 
•rtic  area  but  heard  over  the  carotid  artery. 

A  murmur  which  accompanies  a  sound  also  follows  it,  since  the  time 
the  murmur  is  longer  than  that  of  the  sound.  A  murmur  may  run  up 
a  sound,  as  the  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis.  In  rare  cases 
urmurs  occur  between  the  sounds.  The  persistence  of  the  sound  along 
itb  the  murmur  may  be  of  favorable  prognostic  significance,  as,  for 
:ample,  in  aortic  incompetence,  where  it  indicates  partial  closure  of  the 
imaged  valve  cusps  with  corresponding  preservation  of  function. 

(5)  The  Acoustic  Properties  of  Murmurs. — Under  this  caption  the 
)  intensity,  (b)  quality,  (c)  pitch,  and  (d)  duration  of  murmurs  are  to  be 
nsidered. 

(a)  Intensity. — The  intensity  of  cardiac  murmurs  is  extremely  variable. 

murmur  may  be  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  some 

3t,  or  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  when  the  patient  holds  his  breath. 
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Not  infrequently  a  loud  murmur  is  heard  by  the  patient  himself.  Such  very 
loud  murmurs  are  rare.  The  intensity  of  a  murmur  is  by  no  means  pro- 
portionate to  the  gravity  of  the  lesion  by  which  it  is  produced.  On  the 
contrary,  since  its  intensity  depends  upon  the  energy  with  which  the  blood 
is  propelled  through  the  affected  orifice,  that  is,  upon  the  compensation,  a 
loud  murmur  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  favorable  than  a  faint  one. 
As  compensation  fails,  the  murmur  becomes  fainter  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  in  patients  coming  under  observation  with  greatly  impaired 
compensation  no  murmur  can  be  recognized  upon  careful  auscultation, 
but  after  rest  and  suitable  treatment  have  brought  about  inprovement  in 
the  general  condition  and  in  compensation  a  murmur  appears  which 
becomes  more  intense  as  the  patient  grows  better.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  mitral  disease.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  acute  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  especially  in  children,  and  of  malignant  endocarditis  in 
which  the  changes  in  the  valvular  lesions  develop  rapidly  while  the  power 
of  the  myocardium  is  still  maintained,  in  which  increasing  loudness  of  the 
murmur  constitutes  a  most  unfavorable  sign.  The  intensity  of  an  organic, 
endocardial  murmur  is  important  less  from  its  degree  at  any  one  time  than 
from  its  decrease  or  increase  during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

A  murmur  is  not  usually  of  the  same  intensity  during  its  brief  course. 
In  general  it  is  louder  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end.  Presystolic  mur- 
murs are,  however,  usually  louder  at  the  close.  The  cause  of  the  increase 
in  intensity  is  here  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  flows  gently  through  the 
Auriculoventricular  orifice  at  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  diastole, 
but  with  increased  force  under  the  stress  of  the  auricular  contraction  later. 

(b)  Quality, — Endocardial  murmurs  vary  in  quality  from  a  soft  blow- 
ing sound  —  bellows  murmur,  sow /^6 — of  little  intensity,  to  a  coarse, 
harsh,  rasping  sound  of  considerable  loudness.  In  rare  instances  they 
are  musical.  The  musical  quality  is  usually  manifest  during  a  part  of 
the  murmur  only,  the  remainder  having  the  ordinary  blowing  or  rasping 
character.  The  musical  quality  indicates  an  organic  lesion,  but  does  not 
■enable  us  to  define  its  nature  and  is  without  significance  in  prognosis 
except  that  it  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  power  in  the  heart  muscle.  The 
presystolic  murmurs  which  are  produced  by  mitral  and  tricuspid  stenosis 
and  the  ** Flint  murmur''  of  aortic  insufficiency  have  a  peculiar  "rum- 
bling'' or '* blubbering"  quality  not  heard  under  other  conditions.  These 
murmurs  have  been  compared  to  a  short  roll  of  the  drum,  but  they  are 
much  less  regular. 

(c)  Pitch. — This  attribute  of  murmurs  is  also  variable.  Blowing 
•murmurs  of  soft  quality  are  commonly  low  pitched,  while  the  coarser 
murmurs  are  often  high  in  pitch:  to  this  general  statement  the  excep- 
tion that  the  very  coarse,  blubbering  presystolic  murmurs  are  usually 
of  low  pitch.  It  is  the  high-pitched  murmur  that  tends  to  assume  the 
musical  quality. 

(d)  Duration. — A  murmur  may  occupy  the  whole  period  of  the  systole 
or  the  diastole  or  any  part  of  either  of  these  periods.  The  systolic  murmur 
of  mitral  incompetence  is  sometimes  prolonged,  the  diastolic  murmur  of 
aortic  incompetence  almost  always  so.  Presystolic  murmurs  are  of  shorter 
duration.    The  length  of  murmurs  is  not  of  itself  of  prognostic  significance 
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(e)  Variaiian  in  Murmurs. — Rapid  changes  in  tlie  acoustic  properties  of 
murmurs,  even  their  disappearance  and  reappearance,  may  occur  in  acute 
endocarditis  when  vegetations  are  forming  upon  the  valve  segments,  and 
especially  in  the  malignant  form,  in  which  the  vegetations  grow  with  rapidity 
upon  the  valves  and  adjacent  walls  and  ulcerative  lesions  occur.  Similar 
changes  may  occur  in  the  course  of  acute  endocarditis  as  the  result  of 
rupture  of  chordse  tendineae  or  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  valve 
segments  or  between  a  segment  and  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

(6)  Effects  of  Exercise,  Respiration,  and  Posture  upon  Endo- 
cardial Murmurs. — Faint  murmurs  usually  become  more  distinct  upon 
moderate  exercise,  as  walking  rapidly  two  or  three  times  across  a  room,  or 
stooping  and  rising  several  times  in  succession,  and  these  movements  are 
sometimes  necessary  in  the  examination  of  doubtful  cases.  When,  how- 
ever, a  murmur  has  grown  indistinct  or  disappeared  as  the  result  of  rupture 
of  compensation,  movement  simply  increases  the  cardiac  dyscrasia. 

Organic  murmurs  are  usually  more  distinctly  audible  upon  quiet 
breathing,  or  while  respiration  is  momentarily  suspended,  and  at  the  close  of 
expiration,  when  a  larger  area  of  the  heart  is  uncovered.  In  this  respect 
they  differ  from  functional  murmurs,  which  are  frequently  best  heard  upon 
inspiration. 

Posture  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  the  intensity  of  certain 
murmurs.  Systolic  murmurs  not  heard  in  the  upright  position  may  be 
distinctly  audible  in  recumbency;  on  the  other  hand,  murmurs  not  heard 
in  the  recumbent  posture  may  be  recognized  when,  by  the  patient 
leaning  forward,  the  heart  is  brought  into  closer  relation  with  the  wall 
of  the  thorax.  Presystolic  murmurs  are  sometimes  much  better  heard  in 
the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  Significance  of  Functional,  Accidental,  or  Hcemic  Murmurs. — A  large 
proportion  of  endocardial  murmurs,  much  larger  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  are  not  associated  with  anatomical  cardiac  lesions.  Certainly 
murmurs  are  not  rarely  heard  intra  vitam  in  cases  in  which  no  corresponding 
valvular  lesions  are  found  post  mortem.  Systolic  murmurs  arising  in  condi- 
tions of  cardiac  asthenia  from  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  sphincter — rela- 
tive incompetence — and  having  all  the  characters  of  incompetence  from 
actual  lesions  at  the  mitral  orifice,  though  often  transient  are  not  usually 
described  as  "functional.''  Short,  whiffing,  systolic  murmurs,  sometimes 
heard  in  the  mitral  area  directly  after  violent  or  prolonged  physical  effort, 
are  probably  due  to  relative  insufficiency  resulting  from  acute  dilatation. 
They  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  little  time. 

Functional  murmurs  are  almost  always  systolic  in  time.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  their  point  of  maximum  intensity  in  the 
pulmonic  area;  occasionally  only  are  they  most  distinctly  heard  in  the 
aortic  or  mitral  areas.  They  are  commonly  well  heard  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  in  all  directions  rapidly  diminishing 
in  loudness,  and  are  not  distinctly  transmitted  in  a  definite  line,  as  is  usual 
with  organic  murmurs.  They  are  as  a  rule  soft  and  blowing  in  character. 
A  loud  coarse  murmur,  whatever  its  other  points  of  resemblance  to  func- 
tional murmurs,  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  organic,  especially  when  persistent. 
Functional  murmurs  are  usually  most  distinct  at  the  close  of  inspiration. 
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They  are  commonly  transient  and  disappear  when  the  condition  with 
which  they  are  associated  improves.  They  are  not  associated  with  the 
signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  or  with  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound. 

Functional  murmurs  are  significant  of  the  various  forms  of  ansemia. 
For  this  reason  they  are  spoken  of  as  '^hsemic  murmurs."  They  occur  in 
secondary  anaemias,  chlorosis,  pernicious  anaemia,  leukaemia  and  Hodgldn's 
disease.  A  distinct,  prolonged  systolic  murmur  in  the  pulmonary  area  is 
common  in  chlorosis,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lungs,  is  frequently  associated  with  a  loud  pulmonary  second 
sound.  In  the  stadium  vUimum  of  pernicious  anaemia  the  haemic 
murmurs  often  disappear. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  organic  and  functional  endocardial 
murmurs  rests  upon  the  following  facts: 

Organic  murmurs  occur  at  any  period  in  the  revolution  of  the  heart; 
functional  murmurs  are  practically  always  systolic.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  contrast  the  characters  of  organic  systolic  murmurs  with  thoae 
of  functional  murmurs. 

Systolic  organic  murmurs  are  usually  well  propagated  in  the  case  of 
mitral  insufficiency  toward  the  left  axilla  and  to  the  back;  in  aortic 
stenosis,  to  the  carotids  and  the  subclavians,  especially  upon  the  right  side. 
They  are  often  soft  and  blowing,  not  rarely  coarse  and  loud,  sometimes 
musical.  The  point  of  maximum  intensity  corresponds  to  the  respective 
mitral  and  aortic  areas  as  above  described  (see  page  169),  and  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  is  to  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pulmonary  area. 
Organic  murmurs,  except  in  the  case  of  relative  insuflSciency,  are  persist- 
ent, diminishing  in  intensity  and  ultimately  disappearing  only  when  the 
compensation  fails  and  is  finally  ruptured.  They  are  sooner  or  later  asso- 
ciated with  the  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  increase  of  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  veins,  as  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  visceral 
engorgement  and  anasarca.  The  anamnesis  commonly  points  to  an  acute 
infection,  rheumatic  fever,  hard  work  and  worry  as  causal  factors. 

Functional  murmurs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  propagated  in  definite 
directions;  practically  always  soft  and  blowing,  very  exceptionally  loud  or 
coarse;  never  musical.  Their  point  of  maximum  intensity  is  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  pulmonic  area.  They  are  transient  and  not  associated  with 
the  signs  produced  by  the  effects  of  valvular  lesions,  as  manifest  in  retard- 
ation of  a  part  of  the  blood  stream;  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound,  enlargement  or  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  heart;  visceral  derange- 
ments— venous  engorgement;  or  disorders  of  the  peripheral  circulation 
— dropsy.    Anaemia  is  almost  always  present. 

The  rare  diastolic  functional  murmur,  so  rare  as  to  be  unimportant 
in  diagnosis,  has  been  observed  only  in  anaemia  of  very  high  grade  and  in 
association  with  a  venous  hum. 

B.  Exocardial  Adventitious  Sounds. — Morbid  physical  signs  not  hav- 
ing their  origin  within  the  heart  are  frequently  heard  upon  auscultation 
in  the  precordial  region.  Important  in  themselves,  they  acquire  addi- 
tional diagnostic  importance  by  reason  of  their  occasional  close  resemblanoe 
to  endocardial  murmurs.     Of  these  the  following  are  the  more  important. 


part  of  the  precordial  region  and  sometimes  over  the  greater  part 
In  some  instances  it  is  confined  to  the  base  of  the  heart.  It  is  always, 
ver,  distinctly  circumscribed  and  never  propagated  in  any  direction 
ad  the  borders  of  the  heart.  It  conveys  the  impression  of  being  pro- 
1  close  to  the  ear  and  is  intensified  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope, 
1  also  increases  the  pain  which  is  present.  It  is  apt  al.io  to  be  increased 
the  patient  inclines  hia  body  forward.  It  is  little  influenced  by  the 
ratory  movements,  except  that  in  some  instances  its  area  is  slightly 
ided  in  expiration.  Pericardial  friction  is  frequently  associated  with 
»rdial  murmurs,  the  signs  occurring  as  the  manifestations  of  an 
pericarditis  or  the  pericarditis  developing  in  an  individual  already 
.ubject  of  chronic  valvular  disease.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
on  sound  is  usually  more  conspicuous  than  the  endocardial  murmur 
it  times  may  ma«k  it  altogether. 

rhe  differential  diagnosis  between  an  endocardial  murmur  and  a 
ardiol  friction  rests  upon  a  critical  analysis  of  the  signs  in  the  hgbt 
B  history  of  the  ease. 

[b)  Plennqterlcu-dlal  Frfcttoo. — Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  fibri- 
exudate  upon  that  part  of  the  pleura  which  is  in  relation  with  the 
ardium  gives  rise  to  a  friction  sound  having  the  cardiac  rhythm,  the 
lened  pleural  surfaces  being  moved  in  apposition  to  each  other  by  the 
iment  of  the  heart.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  pericardial 
pleuroperi cardial  friction  rests  upon  the  following  facts: 
The  pleuropericardial  friction  is  commonly  heard  in  connection  with 
ction  sound  having  also  the  respiratory  rhytlim — pleural  friction, 
apt  to  be  increased  by  forced  respiratory  niovcinenfs  and  to  Ije  more 
let  upon  inspiration,  whereas  pericardial  friction  is  best  heiird  at  the 
of  expiration,  A  positive  diagnosis  cannot  always  l>o  made, 
(e)  CardlopulrooDary  Murmurs. — .Murmurs,  hitherto  known  ns  cardio- 
ratory,  having  the  cardiac  rhythm,  are  occasionally  produced  in 
borders  of   the  lung  in   relation  with   the  heart   by  the  traction  or 
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occur  during  inspiration  and  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  audible  during  expira- 
tion, a  fact  which  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  them  from  endocaixlial 
murmurs,  which  are  usually  better  heard  when  the  breath  is  held  in  expirar 
tion  and  a  larger  cardiac  surface  left  uncovered  by  the  retracted  lung. 
Cardiopulmonary  murmurs  have  the  soft,  breezy  quality  of  the  vesicular 
murmur  and  suggest  an  inspiratory  act  broken  by  successive  movements 
of  the  heart,  which  in  point  of  fact  they  are.  In  rare  instances  these  mur- 
murs are  accompanied  by  crepitant  or  subcrepitant  rdles.  Their  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  diagnostician  consists  in  their  superficial  resem- 
blance to  endocardial  murmurs,  from  which  they  may  be  differentiated 
without  difficulty. 

(d)  The  Precordial  Rales  of  Emphysema  — In  rare  cases  of  emphysema, 
in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  walls  of  vesicles,  air  finds  its  way 
along  the  interstitial  tissue  to  the  root  of  the  lung  and  thence  to  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  The  superficial  cardiac 
dulness,  if  not  previously  obliterated  by  the  borders  of  the  emphysematous 
lung,  disappears  with  weakening  of  the  heart  sounds  and  the  occurrence  of 
high-pitched  metallic  or  crepitant  rales  which  have  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart.  These  signs  are  to  be  (liflferentiat<5d  by  their  acoustic  properties 
from  the  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmurs,  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  so  frequently  heard  in  emphysema.  They  are  also  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  the  rdles  having  the  cardiac  rhythm,  which  are  heard  in  rare 
cases  of  infiltration  of  the  lungs  or  cavity  formation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  heart,  by  the  persistence  in  the  latter  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  and 
the  heart  sounds,  the  chai-acter  of  the  associated  respiratory  sounds,  and  by 
the  fact  of  their  occurrence  in  pulmonary  emphysema. 

(e)  Pericardial  Splashing. — In  pneumohydro-  or  pneumopyo-pericar- 
dium  there  may  be  heard  peculiar  splashing  sounds  of  metallic  character 
similar  to  the  succussion  sounds  of  pneumohydrothorax,  but  having  the 
cardiac  rhythm.  The  heart  sounds  under  these  circumstances  are  usually 
feeble  and  distant.  The  cardiac  dulness  is  in  the  recumbent  posture 
replaced  by  an  area  of  tympany,  the  borders  of  which  shift  with  changes  in 
the  posture  of  the  patient.  These  splashing  sounds  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  mistaken  for  murmurs,  but  they  may  closely  resemble  the  splash- 
ing of  the  gastric  contents  sometimes  produced  by  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  or  that  of  pneumothorax  or  of  a  large  vomica,  from  which  they  may. 
liowever,  be  distinguished  by  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  the  concomi- 
tant signs  of  pericardial  perforation  or  inflammation,  the  examination  of 
the  patient  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  a  systematic  routine  examina- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

(f)  The  Murmurs  of  Aneurisms. — Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  more 
commonly  involves  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  On  auscultation 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  or  sometimes  in  a  wide  area  there  may  be  heard  a 
svstolic  murmur,  transmitted  like  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  in  the 
direction  of  the  aorta  itself  and  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  A  diastolic  mur- 
mur is  sometimes  also  present.  The  latter  is  due  to  the  reflux  of  blood  into 
the  sac,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  murmur  of  aortic  insufiiciencjT 
with  which  it  is  not  infrequently  associated,  as  the  manifestation  of  relative 
incom])etence  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta  or  of  valvular 
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deformities  resulting  from  sclerotic  changes.  The  differential  diagnosis 
rests  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  signs  of  aneurism,  as  deter- 
mined by  systematic  inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  the  anamnesis. 

SOUNDS  HEARD  OVER  THE  PERIPHERAL  VESSELS. 

Auscultation  of  the  Arteries.  Normal  Conditions. — When  the  steth- 
oseope  is  lightly  placed  over  the  larger  arteries  where  they  run  superficially, 
sounds  may  be  heard  which  correspond  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  These 
sounds  are  produced  (a)  in  the  heart  and  (b)  in  the  arteries  themselves. 

The  carotid  may  be  studied  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  or  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle;  the  subclavian  directly  above 
the  clavicle  and  external  to  the  sternocleido  muscle  or  directly  below  it,^ 
in  the  arm  between  the  j^ectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid;  the  brachial 
at  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  or  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  arm  being 
slightly  flexed;  the  radial  just  above  the  wrist,  and  the  femoral  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament. 

(a)  The  normal  heart  sounds  are  transmitted  to  some  distance  along 
the  course  of  the  main  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  may  l)e  heard 
in  adults  over  the  carotids  and  subclavians,  more  distinctly  uix)n  the  right 
than  upon  the  left  side.  In  infancy  and  childhood  only  the  second  sound 
is  thus  transmitted,  the  first  being  very  indistinct  or  wholly  inaudible. 

(b)  A  systolic  sound,  due  to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  arterial  walls, 
may  in  some  cases  be  heard  over  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  fe morals. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  no  sound  is  heard  over  these  vessels  nor  over  the 
smaller  superficial  arteries  so  long  as  the  stethoscope  is  applied  without 
pressure.  When,  however,  some  degree  of  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the 
wall  of  the  artery  by  the  rim  of  the  stethoscope,  a  systolic  murmur  is  pro- 
duced, often  intense  and  high-pitched,  the  so-called  compression  munnur. 
This  murmur  is  due  to  sudden  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  at  the 
point  of  pressure  with  the  production  of  fluid  veins.  If  the  pressure  is 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obliterate  the  lumen  of  the  artery  a  sys- 
tolic sound  is  produced  by  the  increased  force  of  the  tension  of  the  arterial 
wall — pressure  sound.  These  phenomena  are  physiological  and  without 
other  clinical  significance  than  that  which  attends  the  risk  of  attaching 
erroneous  importance  to  them. 

(c)  Intracranial  Murmurs. — In  children  up  to  the  sixth  year  there 
is  sometimes  to  be  heard  upon  auscultation  over  the  cranium,  and  especially 
over  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  in  the  parietal  regions,  a  distinct  systolic 
murmur,  which  apparently  originates  in  the  internal  carotids  from  some 
unknown  cause  and  is  without  diagnostic  significance. 

(d)  The  Uterine  Souffle. — A  soft  blowing  systolic  murmur  is  heard 
over  the  pregnant  uterus.  It  is  first  heard  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
week  and  increases  in  frequency  until  the  eighth  month,  after  which  it 
remains  stationary.  This  murmur  is  subject  to  great  variation  as  regards 
quality,  intensity,  rhythm,  and  point  of  maximum  intensity.  It  is  usually 
most  distinct  low  down  and  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  uterus,  some- 
times at  the  fundus,  but  very  rarely  over  the  entire  uterine  body.  It  is 
ittributed  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  uterine 
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wall.  The  diagnostic  importance  of  this  sign  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
a  similar  murmur  is  occasionally  heard  in  chronic  metritis,  uterine  myomatay 
and  ovarian  cysts. 

Single  or  double  murmurs  corresponding  in  time  to  the  fetal  heart- 
beats are  sometimes  recognized  in  auscultation  in  pregnancy.  They  have 
in  some  instances  been  found  to  be  associated  with  defects  of  development 
or  endocardial  lesions  of  the  fetal  heart — cardiac  souffle.  In  other  cases 
murmurs  have  originated  in  the  umbilical  cord — funic  murmura. 

Auscultation  of  the  Arteries.  Patholos^ical  Conditions. — (a)  It  is 
obvious  that  abnormal  sounds — murmurs — heard  in  the  aorta  will  be 
transmitted  into  the  carotids  and  subclavians.  The  systolic  and  leas 
intensely  the  diastolic  murmurs  of  lesions  of  ,the  aortic  valve  system 
are  transmitted  along  the  course  of  these  vessels. 

(b)  In  any  condition  in  which  the  pulse  is  quick — pulsus  cder — the 
arteries  may  yield  upon  auscultation  a  systolic  sound.  This  sign  is  some- 
times present  in  fever  and  is  common  in  aortic  insufficiency,  and  may  be 
heard  over  the  radials  as  well  as  over  arteries  of  larger  calibre.  In  aortic 
insufficiency  of  high  grade  a  double  sound  is  sometimes  heard  over  the 
femorals,  the  systolic  dilatation  and  the  diastolic  contraction  of  the  artery 
being  alike  attended  with  an  audible  sound.  Systolic  and  diastolic  sounds 
in  the  femoral  artery  have  also  been  observed  in  pregnancy  and  in  chronic 
lead  poisoning. 

(c)  Double  Murmurs  in  the  Arteries,  Duroziez's  Murmurs. — In  well- 
marked  cases  of  expansile  pulse  in  which  the  blood  wave  rises  rapidly 
and  rapidly  recedes  there  may  frequently  be  detected  over  the  femoral 
or  brachial  artery  at  a  certain  point  in  the  gradually  increased  pressure  of 
the  stethoscope  a  double — namely,  systolic  and  diastolic — murmur.  Some 
care  is  necessary  to  exert  the  degree  of  pressure  under  which  this  sign  b 
best  heard.  It  may  be  observed  in  aortic  insufficiency,  chlorosis,  and 
other  conditions  in  which  there  is  well-marked  pulsus  cder. 

(d)  Subclavian  Murmurs. — Systolic  murmurs  occurring  independently 
of  pressure  by  the  stethoscope  are  common.  Heard  upon  one  side  only 
when  the  attitude  of  the  patient  is  unconstrained  and  the  arms  hanging 
at  the  sides,  such  a  murmur  is  very  suggestive  of  apex  disease  of  the  lung 
with  pleural  adhesions  implicating  the  artery  in  its  course.  They  are 
commonly  louder  upon  inspiration,  exceptionally  upon  expiration.  Such 
murmurs  are  occasionally  to  be  heard  upon  one  or  both  sides  in  normal 
individuals,  and  there  are  those  who  are  able  to  produce  them  at  will 
by  assuming  certain  attitudes,  with  fixation  of  the  arms  and  the  muscles 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

(e)  Thyroid  Murmurs. — Systolic  murmurs  are  very  common  over  the 
enlarged  and  tortuous  arteries  in  goitre  and  especially  in  Graves's  disease. 

(f)  Murmurs  in  Local  Arteriosclerosis  in  Superficial  Arteries. — Sys- 
tolic murmurs  due  to  this  cause  are  occasionally  observed.  They  are 
audible  in  some  cases  without  pressure  by  the  stethoscope;  in  others  upon 
a  minimum  pressure.    They  are  most  common  in  the  carotids. 

Auscultation  of  the  Veins.  Normal  Conditions. — In  healthy  individ- 
uals the  blood  flows  in  the  veins  without  sound  or  murmur.  In  rare  instances 
the  occurrence  of  a  venous  hum  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
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Auscultation  of  the  Veins.  Patliological  Conditions. — (a)  The  venous  ' 
piilae  in  tricuspid  insufficiency  may  by  sudden  tension  of  the  valves  and 
walls  of  the  jugular,  and  in  particular  the  valves  of  the  bulb,  give  rise  to 
El  systolic  sound  which  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  almost 
synchronous  systolic  carotid  sound,  except  by  the  fact  that  it  slightly 
precedes  it. 

(b)  Venous  Hum — Nun's  Murmur, — This  is  the  single  venous  murmur 
of  practical  diagnostic  importance.  Since  the  return  flow  of  the  venous 
blood   is  to  all  intents  uninterrupted,  venous  murmurs  are  continuous. 

The  patient  should  assume  the  upright  posture  with  the  head  straight. 
The  stethoscope  should  be  placed  over  the  space  between  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portions  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle  without  pressure. 
The  murmur  in  question  when  present  is  heard  as  a  peculiar,  sometimes 
blowing,  sometimes  coarse  and  humming  or  again  musical  continuous 
sound,  with  rhythmical  systolic,  diastolic,  and  inspiratory  intensifications. 
It  b  best  heard  upon  the  right  side  and  diminishes  in  loudness  or  entirely 
disappears  when  the  patient  assumes  the  recumbent  posture.  Rotation 
of  the  face  toward  the  opposite  side  increases  the  intensity  of  the  sound. 
Pressure  with  the  stethoscope  at  first  increases  then  enfeebles  the  murmur 
until  it  wholly  ceases  and  the  systolic  sound  of  the  carotid  is  heard.  In 
some  cases  a  feeble  murmur  loses  its  continuous  character  and  is  perceived 
only  at  the  moment  of  systole,  diastole,  or  during  inspiration.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  murmur  becomes  continuous  upon  light  pressure 
with  the  stethoscope  or  if  the  head  is  rotated  toward  the  opposite  side — 
manceuvres  which  enable  the  diagnostician  to  distinguish  the  murmur 
from  arterial  and  inspiratory  murmurs.  In  other  cases  the  diastolic  por- 
tion of  the  murmur  may  be  transmitted  to  the  base  of  the  heart  and  heard 
there  as  a  diastolic  murmur  apparently  of  endocardial  origin.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  may  be  attended  with  difficulty  unless  auscultation  is 
practised  from  point  to  point  from  the  heart  along  the  course  of  the  jugular, 
when  it  will  become  clearly  apparent  that  the  diastolic  murmur  heard  over 
the  base  of  the  heart  is  in  point  of  fact  the  transmitted  venous  hum.  The 
venous  hum  occurs  in  amcmic  and  chlorotic  persons  and  occasionally  in 
healthy  individuals  with  normal  blood.  In  the  last  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  some  anatomical  peculiarity, as,  for  instance, 
sudden  and  unusual  widening  of  the  jugular  at  the  bulb. 

In  general  terms  the  causes  of  the  venous  hum  are  the  more  rapid 
flow  of  the  blood  current  by  reason  of  its  lowered  specific  gravity  and  defi- 
cient haemoglobin,  and  the  sudden  widening  of  the  jugular  at  the  bulb. 
The  fact  that  this  murmur  is  louder  in  the  erect  posture  is  rightly  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  gravity  in  hastening  the  flow;  the  increased  intensity 
upon  inspiration  to  the  aspiration  exerted  by  the  chest  movement  at  that 
time,  and  the  greater  loudness  upon  the  right  side  to  the  more  direct  and 
unrestrained  flow  of  the  blood  arising  from  differences  in  the  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  veins  of  the  two  sides. 
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III. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

General  Considerations. — Diseases  of  these  organs  are  (a)  primar}'  or 
organic  and  (b)  secondary  or  symptomatic,  and  in  each  of  these  groups 
there  are  cases  in  which  recognizable  anatomical  lesions  are  present  and 
cases  in  which  there  is  merely  derangement  of  function.  Thus,  carcinoma 
and  ulcer  are  examples  of  organic  disease  with  characteristic  lesions,  and 
hyperchlorhydria  and  pyloric  spasm  are  functional  affections;  while  loss 
of  appetite,  eructations,  and  vomiting  occur  as  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
often  without  actual  lesions  of  the  stomach,  and  erosion  and  ulcer  are 
not  infrequent  in  chlorosis.  It  is  of  cardinal  importance  that  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  organic  and  functional  disease  of  the  stomach 
an('  intestines  should  in  all  cases  be  made,  particularly  as  the  former 
only  require  direct  local  treatment  and  the  latter  are  frequently  made 
worse  by  such  treatment. 

The  Anamnesis. — It  is  very  common  for  patients  to  attribute  to 
'* stomach  trouble"  or  "bowel  trouble*'  symptoms  due  to  diseases  of  other 
organs  or  to  constitutional  disease.  A  careful  and  systematic  anamnesis 
is  therefore  necessary'  in  all  cases. 

Status  Prcesens. — The  actual  condition  is  ascertained  by,  (a)  physical 
examination,  with  special  modifications,  as  inflation,  transillumination, 
the  Rontgen  rays;  (b)  chemical  and  (c)  microscopic  examination  of  the 
gastric  contents  and  alvine  discharges.  Differences  in  the  methods,  the 
substances  to  be  examined,  and  the  results  render  it  convenient  to 
consider  the  stomach  and  intestines  separately. 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE   STOMACH. 

(a)  Physical  Examination. — Inspection. — The  recumbent  posture 
and  exposure  of  the  whole  abdomen  as  well  as  the  thorax  and  neck  are 
necessary.  In  the  neck  may  sometimes  be  seen  the  enlarged  left  supra- 
clavicular lymph-node  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  subdiaphragmatic 
viscera;  the  general  conformation  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  may  be 
studied  and  in  some  cases  the  flaring  of  the  left  costal  arch  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  distended  high-placed  stomach.  When  the  abdominal  wall  is 
thin  and  relaxed  the  outline  of  the  distended  stomach,  the  slow,  large 
movements  of  gastric  peristalsis  from  left  or  right,  far  more  rarely  reverse 
peristalsis,  the  presence  of  tumor  masses  in  the  gastric  wall  or  at  the 
pylorus,  or  of  metastatic  growths  about  the  umbilicus,  in  the  liver,  or 
elsewhere,  may  be  observed. 

Palpation. — ^This  method  is  useful  in  determining  localized  or  general 
tenderness,  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  enlargement  and  displacement  of  the 
stomach,  and  "  splashing. "  The  stomach  should  be  palpated  systematically 
with  both  hands  and  for  several  minutes.  By  this  means  peristalsis  may 
be  aroused   and   a  tumor  which  is  not  otherwise  recognizable  brought 
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within  reach.  Id  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  and  gastroptosis  the  wall  of  the 
;-tx)mach  may  sometimea  be  felt  to  become  tense,  with  the  sensation  of  the 
passage  of  fluid  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  and  in  persons  with  thin- 
walled  abdomens  the  tip  of  a  bougie  may  be  recognized  as  it  is  cautiously 
moved  along  the  greater  curvature.  Succussion  or  "splashing"  may  be 
recognized  both  by  the  palpating  hand  and  by  the  ear.  It  occurs  in  motor 
insufficiency  and  is  of  diagnoL:tic  value  when  elicited  after  a  fasting  period 
of  seven  hours.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  posture  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  slightly  el  'vated  and  at  the  moment  the  examination 
is  made  the  stomach  shouk!  be  depressed  by  deep-held  inspiration.  The 
exar  liner  exerts  pressure  upon  the  epigastrium  at  the  level  of  the  xyphoid 
appendix  and  with  the  finger-tips  of  the  other  ham!  makes  quirk  pressing 
movements  immediately  followed  by  relaxation.  This  method  may  be 
used  in  the  dctcjrmination  of  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  after  the 


ftdminiatration  of  half  a  litre  of  water.  The  outspread  fingers  of  the 
palpating  hand  are  used  with  the  short  pushing  stroke  of  palpatory  per- 
cussion, beginning  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  proceeding  upward 
until  the  splash  is  felt. 

Percussion. — This  method  is  of  little  value  by  itself.  The  stomach 
and  adjacent  coils  of  intestines  yield  tympanitic  resonance  or,  when  they 
aODtain  fluid  or  solid  matter,  dulness,  and  their  boundary  lines  cannot 
be  defined  by  ordinarj'  percussion.  Auscultatory  percussion,  especially 
when  the  stomach  is  inflated,  is  of  use.  The  percussion  should  be  per- 
formed in  lines  radiating  from  a  centre  over  the  stomach  and  the  points  of 
change  in  the  auscultatory  phenomena  marked  upon  each  line  in  turn. 
Those  points  are  then  connected.  Control  observations  may  be  made  by 
changing  the  centre  and  repeating  the  ol)8ervation. 

Auscultation  has  only  a  limited  application  in  the  examination  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  employed  in  the  study  of  deglutition  phenomena,  "splaah- 
iag, "  the  Sprilzgerausck  of  pjdoric  Btcnosis  and  hour-glass  contraction 
ctf  the  stomach.    In  the  last,  if  the  narrowing  be  of  high  degree,  there 
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may  be  an  audible  sound  produced  by  the  passage  of  water  from  the 
cardiac  to  the  pyloric  loculus,  especially  if  pressure  be  used. 

The  Swallowing  Test. — ^This  test  is  used  to  determine  the  patency 
of  the  cardiac  orifice  and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  The  ear 
or  the  bell  of  a  stethoscope  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  or,  better,  at  the  left  of  the  seventh  thoracic  vertebra  of  the 
patient,  standing,  who  is  directed  to  take  a  mouthful  of  water  and  swallow. 
There  is  at  once  heard  the  rumble  of  the  contracting  cesophageal  and 
cervical  muscles  brought  into  play  and  in  about  seven  seconds  the  trickling 
of  the  fluid  entering  the  stomach  through  the  cardiac  orifice.  Delay  or 
absence  of  the  latter  sound  suggests  more  or  less  complete  stenosis  in  the 
course  of  the  oesophagus  or  at  the  cardia. 

Inflation. — The  stomach  may  be  distended  by  means  of  a  stomach- 
tube  and  an  ordinary  rubber  bulb  syringe  or  by  carbon  dioxide  evolved 
within  the  organ  itself.  To  this  end  3  to  5  grammes  of  tartaric  acid  dis- 
solved in  half  a  glass  of  water  are  swallowed  and  this  is  followed  by  an 
equal  amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water.  The  stomach  first  distends  at  its  least  resisting  part  and  in  the 
case  of  moderate  enlargement  and  thin  abdominal  walls  its  greater  curva- 
ture and  inferior  border  may  be  made  out  by  inspection  or  auscultatory 
percussion.  The  gas  may  be  expelled  as  it  is  formed  either  at  the  cardia 
or  at  the  pylorus,  and  in  large  stomachs  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  may  cause  much  discomfort  or  even  pain,  or  the  gas  evolved 
may  be  insufficient.  The  chief  value  of  this  method  lies  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  size,  outline,  and  position  of  the  stomach.  It  is  of  importance 
in  the  differentiation  between  tumors  of  the  anterior  wall  and  those  sit- 
uated in  the  posterior  wall  or  behind  the  stomach.  It  is  evident  that 
upon  inflation  the  former  will  become  more  prominent,  the  latter  less 
obvious.  Inflation  is  of  some  value  also  in  bringing  into  prominence 
obscure  tumors  of  the  pylorus. 

Position  of  Fluids  Ingested  under  Observation. — The  position 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  is  ascertained  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  patient  standing.  He  is  then  directed  to  swallow  a  glass  of  water  and 
the  resulting  dulness  is  determined  by  percussion.  This  manoeuvre  being 
repeated  two  or  three  times  at  short  intervals,  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
dulness  may  occur,  which  are  indicative  of  the  position  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  stomach.  In  normal  stomachs  of  good  musculature  the  increased 
amount  of  fluid  enlarges  the  area  of  dulness  in  an  upward  direction;  in 
relaxed  and  dilated  stomachs  the  dulness  sinks  with  the  increasing  weight. 
The  method  is  of  no  great  value  except  in  dilated  stomachs  and 
gastroptosis  in  individuals  with  thinned  abdominal  walls. 

Transillumination. — ^The  gastrodiaphane  of  Einhom  consists  of  a 
flexible  tube  carrying  at  its  tip  a  small  electric  light.  The  patient  drinks 
two  or  more  glasses  of  water;  the  tube  is  introduced  and  the  circuit  com- 
pleted. The  light  shows  through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  normal  stomach 
as  a  triangular  area  having  its  apex  and  focus  of  intensity  somewhat  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line  and  above  the  umbilicus;  in  gastroptosis  or 
dilatation  the  point  of  illumination  is  lower  and  the  light  more  diffused. 
Changes  follow  movements  of  the  bulb.    This  procedure  shows  the  lowest 
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limit  of  the  stomach  at  one  point.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  lamp 
does  not  push  the  greater  curvature  into  positions  it  would  not  otherwise^ 
occupy,  or  that  the  position  of  the  illuminated  area  affords  positive  dati^ 
in  regard  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  organ.  ; 

Direct  Gastroscopy. — Direct  inspection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  through  a  rigid  metal  tube  requires  the  patient  recum-. 
bent,  with  his  head  extended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus  approach  nearly  a.  direct  course.  General  anaesthesia  is  recom-i 
mended  for  the  best  results.  The  tube  used  is  fitted  with  a  small  electric 
light,  mirror,  and  obturators,  and  in  general  resembles  those  employed  in 
the  diagnosis  of  rectal  and  sigmoid  disorders,  being,  however,  longer  and 
slightly  thinner.  Many  conditions  of  the  stomach  are  readily  recognized. 
by  direct  inspection.  An  empty  or  even  well  washed  stomach  is  preferable 
at  the  time  of  examination.  Ulcerations  and  local  thickenings  can  be 
readUy  located.  Inflammation,  catarrh,  or  atrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane can  be  determined.  Some  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  inspection  of 
the  whole  interior,  particularly  if  the  stomach  is  enlarged.  The  cardia 
is  first  inspected.  Inflation  aids  in  bringing  other  parts  into  view. 
By  some  manipulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  gastroscope  and  simul- 
taneous palpation  and  manipulation  on  the  part  of  an  assistant  the  whole 
stomach  can  be  gone  over  and  outlined.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
end  of  the  tube  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall  is  of  some 
service.  The  use  of  the  cesophagoscope  and  gastroscope  demands  consider- 
able technical  skill. 

The  Rontgen  Rays. — Thickenings,  the  puckerings  caused  by  dense 
cicatricial  masses  and  tumors  at  the  pylorus  or  elsewhere  cast  shadows 
which  often  afford  confirmatory  evidence  of  great  importance  in  diag- 
nosis. By  the  aid  of  the  bismuth  meal — two  ounces  of  bismuth  subnitrate 
mixed  in  six  ounces  of  rice  pudding  or  suspended  in  eight  ounces  of  k^fir — 
the  outline  of  the  greater  curvature,  hour-glass  contraction,  the  position 
of  the  pylorus,  and  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  can  be  determined. 
The  tracing  of  such  a  meal  through  the  alimentary  canal  by  serial  obser-s 
vations  during  the  course  of  several  hours  frequently  yields  diagnostic 
data  of  great  value  in  diseases  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  while 
important  facts  are  sometimes  to  be  acquired  in  disorders  of  the  lower 
bowel  by  X-ray  studies  made  after  the  injection  of  bismuth  suspension 
per  rectum.  Recent  improvements  in  apparatus  and  technic,  which 
render  possible  instantaneous  radiograms,  have  led  to  more  accurate 
knowledge  in  regard  to  gastric  and  intestinal  peristalsis  under  normal 
and  pathological  conditions,  much  of  which  may  become  available  for 
diagnostic  purposes. 

The  Stomach-tube. — Various  styles  are  in  use.  The  simplest  is  the 
best.  They  are  made  of  soft  red  rubber  with  a  lumen  of  about  .50  to  .75 
cm.,  walls  not  too  thick,  and  about  70  to  90  cm.  in  length;  near  the  gastric 
end  one  or  two  large  lateral  openings.  Whether  there  should  be  an  open- 
ing at  the  end  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  upper  end  is  fitted  to  a  glass 
funnel  of  a  capacity  of  500  c.c.  At  the  middle  there  may  be  a  bulb  which 
serves  for  inflation  or  suction  and  permits  free  siphonage.  As  the  distance 
from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  cardia  is  on  the  average   10  cm.,  or  slightly 
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less  than  16  inches,  there  should  be  an  encircling  mark  at  this  point.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  many  of  the  tubes  supplied  at  the  shops  are 
marked  at  a  point  51-60  cm.  from  the  tip,  about  the  distance  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  greater  curvature.  For  infants  a  soft  catheter  may  be  used. 
Introducing  the  Tube, — The  sitting  position  is  easiest.  It  is  best  not  to 
elevate  the  chin,  since  stretching  the  neck  seems  to  occlude  the  upper 
oesophagus.  Plates  and  false  teeth  should  be  removed.  Soaking  the 
last  several  inches  of  the  tube  in  hot  water  makes  the  first  contact  of  the 
tube  with  the  pharynx  less  irritating.  Holding  the  tube  in  the  hand,  as 
one  would  a  pen,  with  five  or  six  inches  projecting,  the  examiner  instructs 
the  patient  to  open  his  mouth  moderately  wide,  with  the  tongue  touch- 
ing and  against  the  teeth.  The  tube  is  then  passed  straight  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  directed  downward.  If  the 
patient  can  swallow  at  this  moment  the  tube  is  usually  engaged   at  once 
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ill  the  upper  oesophagus  and  can  be  rai)idly  pushed  in,  reaching  the  stomach 
in  several  seconds,  and  is  securely  in  phico  before  the  first  expulsive 
co\ighing  efforts  begin.  By  ordering  the  patient  to  breathe  deeply  several 
times  one  usually  succeeds  in  quieting  most  of  the  discomfort  and  can 
proceed  with  the  examination.  To  avoid  the  doubling  up  of  the  tube  or 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  coughing  or  vomiting  which  often  ensues,  many 
prefer  to  introduce  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  along  the  side  of  the  mouth 
as  a  guide  and  to  pass  the  tube  along  this  guiding  finger.  Many  attempts 
are  often  necessary  to  overcome  the  spasmodic  expulsive  efforts  of  the 
phar\'nx.  At  times  the  distress  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  forego  the 
attempt.  Cocainization  of  the  phar\'nx  has  been  recommended;  it  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  b(»en  very  successful  in  difficult  cases. 

The  great  value  of  the  stomach-tube  in  gastric  diagnosis  lies  in  the 
ease  with  which  the  stomach  mav  be  inflated  and  its  contents  removed. 
Much  time  will  be  saved  by  having  the  patient  take  one  or  other  of  the 
various  test-meals  whenever  the  tube  is  to  be  passed.  After  removal  of  the 
meal  the  patient's  clothes  are  loosened  and  he  is  directed  to  lie  down  with 
the  tube  still  in  position.    Inflation  can  now  be  performed  and  in  conjunction 
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with  some  of  the  various  methods  already  mentioned  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  estimating  the  size  and  position  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  inflated  until  the  patient  indicates  the  beginning  of 
discomfort.  The  examiner  then  clamps  the  tube  or  can  ask  the  patient  to 
hold  it  firmly  in  his  teeth,  thus  giving  the  examiner  the  free  use  of  both 
hands.  During  the  inflation  the  examiner  should  carefully  watch  for  the 
area  where  the  stomach  first  manifests  its  presence.  In  a  normal  stomach 
this  will  be  just  below  the  left  costal  margin  and  in  the  epigastrium 
between  the  ensifonn  and  navel.  The  stomach  will  .stretch  easily  and  its 
greater  curvature  can  be  followed  to  the  umbilicus  before  overdistention 
is  complained  of.  The  lesser 
curvature  must  be  outlined  as 
well,  either  by  inspection,  per- 
cuB^on,  or  auscultatory  percus- 
sion, and  marked  in  pencil.  Its 
position  should  be  under  the  cos- 
tal arch  as  high  as  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs,  and  just  below  the 
ensiforni  cartilage  in  the  mitl- 
line.  The  fundus  may  distent! 
high  up  toward  the  axilla.  A 
distinct  stomach-shaped  outline 
can  usually  be  obtained.  It  is 
only  by  outlining  both  lesser  and 
greater  curvatures  that  the  differ- 
ence between  displaced  and  di- 
lated  stomachs   is   determined. 

The  great  advantage  of  the 
use  of  the  stomach- tube  in 
inflating  is  that  the  process  can 
be  rcpeate<l  as  often  as  may  be 
desired  without  undue  discom- 
fort or  delay,  since  after  the  first 

few  minutes  the  patient  experi-  o.imhrii.i. 

eoces    little   or   no    uneasiness. 

In  addition  to  the  estimation  of  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the 
stomach,  the  stomach-tube  is  used  to  determine  conditions  of  hyper- 
secretion and  retention.  To  test  for  hypersecretion  the  stomach-tube  is 
passed  in  the  morning  before  any  fluid  or  food  has  been  ingested,  or  the 
stomach  may  be  washed  out  and  the  tube  again  passed  after  several  hours' 
fasting.  The  recovery  of  more  than  10  to  20  c.c.  suggests  disturbance  of 
the  gastric  functions.  In  testing  for  retention  the  examiner  washes  the 
stomach  clean,  administers  certain  solid  articles  of  diet,  and  passes  the 
tube  to  obtain  samples  of  the  .stomach  contents,  seven  or  eight  hours 
later,  or,  according  as  marked  conditions  are  suspected,  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  or  even  forty-eight  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  meal. 

Contraindications  for  the  Use  of  the  Slomacli-tvbe. — Those  who  for 
repeated  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  purposes  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  tube  take  it  without  difficulty  and  many  learn  to  introiluce  it  them- 
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selves.  Its  first  introduction  is  often  attended  with  great  gagging,  strain- 
ing, and  congestion,  and  is  not  wholly  without  danger  in  elderly  persons 
with  arteriosclerosis,  myocarditis,  and  emphysema  of  high  degree.  It  is 
also  hazardous  and  unjustifiable  in  hemorrhagic  cases,  especially  hssmop- 
tysis,  hajmatemesis,  or  cases  of  marked  ansemia  with  tarry  stools,  and  in 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  in  great  debility  from  acute  or  chronic  illness,  and 
in  pregnancy.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  the 
retching,  gagging,  and  distress  of  the  patient  may  be  so  great  that  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  tube  must  be  temporarily  abandoned. 

(b)  The  Chemical  Examination. — ^The  further  examination  of  the 
stomach  consists  in  the  administration  of  certain  test-meals  or  substances, 
their  removal  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube  after  a  given  period  of  time, 
and  the  application  of  various  chemical  tests  for  the  digestive  agents  of 
the  gastric  juice. 

Previous  to  the  giving  of  a  test-meal  the  stomach  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  food  remains;  hence  in  cases  of  suspected  dilatation  or  retention 
lavage  must  first  be  employed.  Whatever  the  form  of  test-meal  some 
difficulty  may  be  met  with  in  removing  it.  Frequently  the  tube  is  not  in 
the  stomach,  either  not  reaching  beyond  the  cardia,  or  doubled  up  in  the 
oesophagus  or  pharynx.  In  other  cases  the  tube  may  have  reached  the 
greater  curvature  and  turned  upward  upon  itself  until  the  openings  are 
above  the  level  of  the  stomach  contents.  Not  infrequently  plugs  of  mucus 
will  close  the  eyes  of  the  tube.  In  marked  displacement  and  dilatation 
the  end  of  the  tube  may  not  reach  the  ingested  test-meal  unless  introduced 
many  inches  beyond  the  average  distance.  Forcing  in  a  little  air,  partly 
withdrawing  and  advancing  the  tube,  will  usually  clear  the  opening  and 
enable  one  to  find  the  proper  distance  and  the  point  at  which  the  material 
best  flows  out  or  comes  out  by  suction.  Some  little  information  is  gained 
by  the  way  in  which  the  material  comes  away.  In  atonic  conditions  of 
the  gastric  muscles  suction  must  often  be  used,  even  when  large  amounts 
of  fluid  material  are  present.  With  a  musculature  of  fair  or  active  tone  the 
gushing  forth  of  the  stomach  contents  is  not  uncommon. 

Test-Meals. — Several  standard  test-meals  are  in  use. 

The  Ewald  Test-breakfast. — ^This  consists  of  35  grammes  of  stale 
bread  or  toast  without  butter  and  200-400  c.c.  of  weak  tea  or  water.  Two 
small  slices  of  toast  without  butter  and  one  cup  of  weak  tea  without 
cream  or  sugar  represent  these  amounts  fairly  well.  This  meal  is  to  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  one  hour,  or  not  later  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
since  in  the  normal  stomach  the  height  of  acidity  is  reached  by  this  time 
and  the  stomach  has  already  begun  to  empty  itself.  Not  infrequently  the 
stomach  is  found  pmpty  at  this  time  and  one  must  repeat  the  meal  and 
remove  it  earlier.  Attention  to  the  details  of  managing  the  tube  will 
usually  enable  one  to  obtain  some  part  of  the  gastric  contents.  With  this 
meal  after  one  hour's  time  40  to  60  c.c.  of  stomach  contents  should  be 
obtained,  brown  or  white  according  as  toast  or  bread  has  been  used,  of 
the  consistency  of  thin  porridge,  or  if  the  absorption  of  fluid  has  been  rapid 
much  thicker,  the  bread  or  toast  finely  minced  by  the  stomach's  activity 
and  without  an  odor.  The  glairy  saliva  produced  in  excess  by  the  tube's 
presence  in  the  mouth  and  the  whiter  plugs  of  mucus  from  the  posterior 
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nares,  are  often  mixed  with  the  contents  and  can  be  readily  distinguished 
and  at  once  removed.  As  the  contents  settle  mucus  from  the  stomach 
will  gather  together  and  remain  upon  the  top.  Little  or  none  should  be 
present,  nor  should  there  be  a  layer  of  froth.  On  standing,  if  in  sufficient 
amount,  the  removed  test-meal  and  gastric  juice  show  two  layers:  the 
upper  fluid,  gray,  milky,  or  light  green  in  color;  the  lower  brown  or  white, 
composed  of  the  remains  of  the  bread  or  toast.  The  tea  or  water  is 
usually  quickly  absorbed,  and  the  overlying  fluid  consists  largely  of 
gastric  juice. 

Objections  to  the  Ewald  test-meal  are,  first,  that  even  stomachs 
whose  motive  power  is  failing  can  get  rid  of  most  of  the  fluid  of  the  meal 
within  the  stated  time,  and  hence  relaxed  conditions  in  their  early  stages 
may  be  overlooked;  secondly,  that  the  mild  character  of  the  meal  does  not 
bring  out  certain  conditions  of  hyperactivity  of  the  gastric  mucosa  as  a 
more  stimulating  one  would  tend  to  do. 

Riecel's  test-meal — 200  c.c.  mutton  broth,  150-200  grammes  beef- 
steak, potato  pur6e  50  grammes,  one  roll  35-50  grammes — has  been  pro- 
posed in  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  The  gastric  contents  are 
removed  at  the  end  of  four  hours  for  the  various  tests  of  gastric  secretion, 
or  at  the  end  of  seven  hours  to  test  for  gastric  motility  or  retention,  it 
being  usual  for  the  normal  stomach  to  have  emptied  itself  by  that  time. 
The  general  readings  of  the  chemical  tests  in  Riegel's  meals  after  four 
hours  are  found  to  correspond  more  or  less  with  those  of  the  Ewald  meal 
after  one  hour.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  might  be  said  that  careful 
physical  examination  will  overcome  the  first  objection,  and  that  only 
occasionally,  when  the  symptoms  do  not  correspond  with  results  of  the 
Ewald  test-meal,  will  the  Riegel  meal  be  necessary. 

Many  other  test-meals  have  been  proposed,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
yield  any  better  results  than  the  two  mentioned.* 

After  consideration  of  such  points  as  the  amount  removed,  the  manner 
of  its  expulsion  or  withdrawal,  and  preferably  after  a  preliminary  settling, 
the  upper  liquid  layer  or  the  whole  contents  are  filtered  and  the  filtrate 
submitted  to  chemical  examination. 

Starch.  —  The  effect  of  the  salivary  enzymes  can  be  first  and  most 
simply  ascertained.  The  conversion  of  starch  to  achroodextrin  and  mal- 
tose goes  on  in  the  stomach  until  the  free  acids  of  gastric  secretion  reach 
a  certain  point.  The  well-known  iodine  reaction,  coloring  starch  violet, 
coloring  erythrodextrin,  the  first  product,  mahogany  brown,  and  having 
no  characteristic  color  effect  in  the  final  stages,  achroodextrin  and  maltose, 
allows  us  to  estimate  quickly  and  qualitatively  the  extent  of  salivary 
digestion.  Both  the  filtrate  and  residue  contain  reacting  substances, 
soluble  and  insoluble  starch.  Excess  of  unaltered  starch  gives  at  once 
with  iodine  solutions  (LugoFs  solution  .1  Gm.  iodine,  .2  Gm.  potass,  iodide, 
200  c.c.  water)  a  deep  violet  color;  achroodextrin  and  maltose  show  no 
color  reaction,  though  the  latter  is  readily  detected  by  Fehling's  solution. 
Iodine,  however,  must  be  added  in  excess,  since  achroodextrin  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  it  than  has  starch,  and  the  violet  starch  reaction  may 

'For  ft  full  discuMion   of  thiR    subject   consult   Clinical   Diagnonifi:    Emerson;    second  edition. 
J.  B.  Lippinoott  Co.,  1908. 
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only  appear  after  all  the  achroodextrin  has  been  satisfied.  The  same 
color  effects  can  be  readily  seen  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope. 

The  main  relationship  which  starch  tests,  i.e.,  salivary  digestion, 
bear  to  stomach  digestion  is  that  hyperacid  conditions  of  the  stomach 
interfere  with  its  progress,  and  that  hypo-acid  conditions  may  favor  it. 

The  more  important  tests  in  ordinary  clinical  work  are  those  for  (1) 
acidity;  (2)  presence  of  free  acids;  (3)  presence  of  free  HCl,  lactic,  and 
butyric  acids;  (4)  presence  of  HCl  in  combination  (combined  HCl).  Tests 
for  proteid  digestion,  pepsin  and  peptone  reaction,  are  usually  considered 
to  be  unnecessary'  when  normal  or  increased  free  HCl  is  found.  Milk- 
curdling  ferment  is  rarely  tested  for.  A  fat-splitting  ferment  in  small 
amounts  has  been  occasionally  demonstrated,  but  is  not  regarded  as  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  qualitative  tests  in  common  use  can  be 
first  considered. 

Qualitative  Tests. — 1.  Test  for  Acidity. — The  products  and  agents 
of  gastric  digestion  are  normally  acid,  this  reaction  being  due  to  free  acids 
— HCl,  lactic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  their  combinations.  Blue  litmus 
paper  is  reddened  by  their  presence. 

2.  Tests  for  the  Presence  of  P'ree  Acids. — Congo  red  paper  or 
solution  is  turned  deep  blue  by  free  HCl.  A  less  intense  reaction  is  given 
by  the  organic  acids. 

3.  Tests  for  the  Presence  of  Free  HCl,  Lactic  Acid,  etc. — HCL 
— (a)  Methyl  Violet  Reaction, — To  a  pale  violet  solution  of  methyl  violet 
(one  drop  concentrated  aciueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  a  test-tube  of 
water)  add  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate.  A  distinct  blue  change  takes  place 
if  free  HCl  is  present.     A  control  tube  should  be  on  hand  for  comparison. 

(b)  Tropcvolin  00  Reaction. — Two  or  more  drops  of  fresh  concen- 
trated alcoholic  solution  of  tropieolin  (a  deep  orange-colored  solution) 
are  spread  on  a  porcelain  plate  or  dish.  The  same  amount  of  filtrate  is 
added  to  this  surface  and  the  porcelain  gently  heated.  A  distinct  violet 
reaction  turning  to  blue  takes  place. 

(c)  Phloroglucin-vaniUin  (Gunzburg's)  Reaction. — Two  or  three  drops 
of  the  solution  (phloroglucin  2  Gm.,  vanillin  1  Gm..  alcohol  30  c.c.)  are 
used  with  the  same  amount  or  more  of  the  filtrate  as  in  the  tropseolin 
test  and  dried  by  gentle  heat.  The  brown  color  of  the  phloroglucin-vanillin 
is  changed  to  a  distinct  carmine  red  if  free  HCl  is  present. 

(d)  Dimethylamidoazobenzol  Reaction.  —  A  drop  of  a  .5  per  cent, 
alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance  (a  light  red-brown  solution)  added  to 
the  filtrate  or  to  the  residue,  quickly  gives  a  bright  red  color  if  free  HCl 
is  present.  In  cases  where  but  a  few  drops  of  gastric  contents  have  been 
secured  this  test  can  be  readily  applied  without  waiting  to  filter. 

The  last  two  tests  are  by  far  the  most  reliable  and  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  absolute  tests  for  the  presence  of  free  HCl.  Lactic  acid  in  excess 
may  give  suggestive  results  in  the  methyl  violet  and  tropseolin  reactions. 

Lactic  Acid. — Vffelman*8  Test. — One  drop  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  20  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  resulting  deep  blue  mixture  is  diluted  until  it  appears  as  a  light 
amethyst.  On  the  addition  of  a  gastric  filtrate  containing  lactic  acid  the 
amethyst  changes  to  distinct  yellow.    Excess  of  free  HCl,  sugars,  or  peptones 
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may  decolorize  the  amethyst,  and  the  yellow  tint  of  many  filtrates  if  added 
in  excess  gives  suggestive  but  uncertain  results.  A  comparison  with  a 
test  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  always  useful  for  a  beginner.  Far  better 
results  are  obtained  by  shaking  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  with  ether,  which 
extracts  the  lactic  acid,  and  applying  the  test  to  the  evaporated  residue, 
which  may  be  preferably  diluted  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  water.  Strauss'  modi- 
fication of  this  test  is  also  serviceable.  One  may  dispense  with  the  sep- 
arator if  it  is  not  obtainable.  Five  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  are  placed  in  a  test- 
tube;  20  c.c.  of  ether  are  then  added,  the  tube  corked,  thoroughly  shaken 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  overlying  ether  and  extract 
can  now  be  carefully  removed  with  a  pipette  and  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of 
distilled  water.  To  this  mixture  two  drops  of  a  1  in  9 
waterv  solution  of  ferric  chloride  are  added  and  the  mixture 
is  again  shaken.  The  watery  layer,  as  it  settles  below,  is  of 
an  intense  greenish-yellow  color  if  lactic  acid  be  present. 

Butyric  Acid. — ^This  acid  is  usually  only  tested  for  by 
its  odor.  This  and  others  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  acetic 
and  valerianic,  arc  only  looked  for  in  marked  conditions 
of  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents.  Very  minute  quanti- 
ties   of    them    all,   however,   occur   in    various   food-stuffs. 

Combined  HCl. — A  qualitative  test  for  the  proteid  com- 
binations of  HCl  is  not  in  general  use.  The  quantitative 
tests  will  be  considered  below. 

Proteid  Digestive  Power. — For  the  qualitative  tests 
of  the  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  digest  proteid,  one  or 
two  simple  devices  have  been  used.  Fibrin  and  coagulated 
jilbumin  (egg  albumin)  are  the  common  protcids  used:  the 
fibrin,  well  washed,  hardened  in  alcohol  and  stained  by 
neutral  carmine,  will  digest  in  gastric  juice  containing 
free  HCl  and  pepsin,  imparting  a  red  color  to  the  liquid 
mixture    as    the    carmine    is    set    free    by    the    digestion. 

Small  pieces,  or  disks  2  mm.  in  diameter,  1  mm.  in 
thickness,  of  not  too  firmly  coagulated  egg  albumin  are 
placed  in  a  few  c.c.  of  gastric  contents.  According  to  the 
amount  of  pepsin  and  free  HCl  present  digestion  begins 
more  or  less  rapidly,  and  softening  of  the  edges  of  the  disks  can  be 
seen  in  one  to  two  hours.  Many  hours  are  required  for  the  complete  gran- 
ulation of  either  fibrin  or  albumin,  (iastric  juices  deficient  in  free  HCl 
have  less  and  less  effect  upon  the  proteids  employed.  Some  slight  diges- 
tion goes  on  even  with  complete  absence  of  free  HCl. 

Neither  of  the  proteid  digestive  tests  is  very  instructive,  and  one 
must  remember  that  the  pepsin  present  in  the  gastric  filtrate  has  been 
already  partly  used  in  the  proteid  digestion  of  the  test-meal.  Sahli's  des- 
moid-proteid  digestive  test  will  be  considered  under  the  absorption  tests. 

Tests  for  Rennin  and  Rennin  Zymogen. — To  10  or  15  c.c.  of  neutral 
milk  add  5  c.c.  of  gastric  filtrate,  and  place  the  mixture  in  a  thermostat  or 
in  any  warm  place.  In  10  to  15  minutes  coagulation  begins.  This  is 
merely  the  familiar  ''junket  making.*'  Free  HCl  is  not  necessar>'  for  it6 
performance. 


Fio.  85.— Sepa- 
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Quantitative  Tests.  —  For  the  diflfercntiation  of  many  of  the  dis- 
orders of  gastric  secretion  an  estimation  of  the  amount  of  acids  and  acid 
combinations  is  often  necessary.  Free  HCl  is  the  only  free  acid  regularly 
estimated.  The  estimation  of  the  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents, 
which  is  made  up  of  free  HCl,  traces  perhaps  of  other  acids  (lactic  acid), 
and  combinations  of  HCl  and  lactic  acid  (if  present)  with  the  proteids  of 
the  administered  meal,  is  the  next  important  step.  Estin^.ations  of  these 
combined  products  are  also  made. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Amount  of  Free  HCl.  —  The 
amount  not  used  in  the  process  of  digestion  at  the  time  of  the  test-meal's 
removal.  The  general  principle  of  all  the  tests  for  total  acidity  and  free 
acids  is  the  same,  namely,  to  add  to  the  filtrate  a  standard  alkaline  solu- 
tion until  the  acid  contents  are  neutralized.  To  aid  in  determining  neutral- 
ization various  coloring  agents,  some  of  which  have  been  already  described 
in  the  qualitative  tests,  are  added  to  the  gastric  filtrate.  These  coloring 
agents  all  have  the  peculiarity  of  losing  or  even  changing  their  color  when 
the  filtrate  becomes  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  in  reaction  from  the  added 
alkali.  The  solution  in  general  use  is  the  "one-tenth  normal"  sodium 
hydrate.  This  one-tenth  normal  solution,  written  -^^  NaOH,  is  preferred  on 
account  of  its  dilution,  which,  when  dealing  with  such  small  amounts  and 
percentages  as  are  found  in  the  stomach  contents,  is  very  necessary.  One 
c.c.  of  this  -^  NaOH  corresponds  to  or  exactly  neutralizes  .00365  gramme 
of  free  HCl. 

In  making  the  quantitative  estimation,  10  c.c.  of  the  gastric  filtrate 
are  taken  in  a  beaker.  By  means  of  a  graduated  burette  the  ^  NaOH  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  the  beaker  until  the  so-called  indicators  or  coloring 
agents  show  their  characteristic  changes,  indicating  complete  neutraliza- 
tion. The  number  of  c.c.  of  ^  NaOH  used,  multiplied  by  the  free  HCl 
equivalent  of  1  c.c.  ^  NaOH  (.00365  gramme),  gives  the  amount  of  HQ 
in  the  10  c.c.  of  gastric  filtrate,  and  one  readily  calculates  the  percentage 
amount  therefrom,  normally  about  .1825  gramme  per  100  c.c. 

At  present  it  is  more  common  to  express  the  results  in  direct  figures 
or  per  cent.,  indicating  merely  hpw  many  c.c.  of  ^  NaOH  are  necessary 
to  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  the  gastric  filtrate  (i.e.,  its  contained  free  HCl),  as, 
for  instance,  if  10  c.c.  of  gastric  filtrate  (containing  free  HCl)  are  neutral- 
ized by  5  c.c.  of  -^  NaOH,  the  percentage  of  free  HCl  is  said  to  be  50. 

The  most  convenient  indicator  for  free  HCl  is  dimethylamidoaso- 
benzol.  In  contact  with  free  HCl  in  the  filtrate  a  bright  red  color  is  shown. 
Neutralization  by  ^  NaOH  turns  the  red  color  to  a  turbid  yellow.  The 
beaker  containing  the  filtrate  and  indicator  should  be  well  stirred  or  shaken 
while  adding  the  alkaline  solution  from  the  burette. 

Equally  satisfactory  for  quantitative  estimation  is  the  phloroglucin- 
vanillin  test.  Ten  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  arc  placed  in  a  beaker,  the  ^  NaOH 
is  added  slowly,  and  after  every  10  to  15  drops  one  takes  a  drop  of  the 
filtrate  and  tests  it  for  free  HCl  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  the  phloroglucin- 
vanillin.  The  non-appearance  finally  of  any  trace  of  the  carmine-red 
color  indicates  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  free  HCl  in  the  filtrate. 

Estimation  of  Total  Acidity. — The  same  methods  are  used  with 
merely  different  indicators:    either  phenolphthalein  or  rosolic  acid.     Two 
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or  three  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  the  former  give  to  the 
gastric  filtrate  a  turbid  appearance.  Upon  the  gradual  addition  of  the 
^  NaOH  there  appears  a  red-purple  color  where  the  drop  strikes,  quickly 
disappearing  at  first  but  becoming  more  and  more  persistent  until  shaking 
the  filtrate  no  longer  causes  the  color  to  disappear.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
in  this  test  is  to  consider  the  reaction  complete  when  the  color  will  remain 
for  40  or  60  seconds. 

Upon  the  addition  of  2  or  3  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  rosolic 
acid  to  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  the  color  is  changed  to  light  brown.  Neu- 
tralization is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  rosy  red  color. 

Since  the  estimation  of  the  total  acidity  requires  the  greater  amount 
of  alkaline  solution,  it  is  possible  to  make  both  tests  in  one  beaker  con- 
taining 10  c.c.  of  filtrate.  Using  dimethylamidoazobenzol  as  an  indicator 
one  can  find  first  the  amount  of  ^  NaOH  necessary  to  neutralize  the  free 
HCl  present.  By  adding  phenolphthalein  or  rosolic  acid  to  the  now  light 
yellow  mixture  the  determination  of  the  total  acidity  can  be  made;  the 
amount  of  ^  NaOH  dropped  in  after  using  the  last  indicator  being  merely 
added  to  the  amount  recorded  in  the  estimation  of  the  free  HCl. 

Frequently  it  is  of  interest  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  secreted  HCl 
has  combined  with  the  proteid  of  the  meal  forming  the  so-called  combined 
HCl.  Many  cases  showing  no  free  HCl  on  tests  will  show  that  there  has 
been  free  HCl  secreted  in  the  stomach  as  evidenced  by  the  existence  of 
its  combined  products. 

The  simplest  tests  require  the  finding  of  the  total  acidity  in  the 
b^inning. 

The  total  acidity  represents  free  acid,  acid  combined  with  proteids, 
and  acid  salts  (acid  phosphate). 

Alizarin  as  an  indicator  reacts  acid  to  free  acid  and  acid  salts,  but 
not  to  combinations  of  acids  and  proteids;  hence  the  difference  between 
two  tests,  the  amount  of  -^  NaOH  used  in  one  with  phenolphthalein  as 
an  indicator,  the  other  with  alizarin,  must  represent  the  acids  in  combina- 
tion. The  reaction  is  complete  when  the  yellow  of  the  indicator  turns  to 
a  distinct  violet. 

To  summarize  these  tests  with  an  example,  the  following  normal 
figures  may  be  used. 

1.  10  c.c.  of  gastric  filtrate  with  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator  for 
neutralization  require  4  c.c.  -^  NaOH:  100  c.c.  would  require  40  c.c. 
Free  acids,  acids  in  combination,  acid  salts  =  total  acidity  40. 

2.  10  c.c.  of  gastric  filtrate  with  alizarin  as  indicator  (free  acids,  acid 
salts)  requires  3  c.c.  ^NaOH:  for  neutralization  100  c.c.  would  require 
30  c.c.    Total  acidity  40  -30  =  10.    Combined  acids  10. 

3.  10  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  with  dimethylamidoazobenzol  as  indicator 
(free  hydrochloric  acid  only)  require  2.5  c.c.  ^  NaOH  for  neutralization. 
Free  HCl  therefore  =  25,  in  terms  of  100. 

A  much  more  reliable  method  of  estimating  combined  HCl  is  that  of 
Cohnheim  and  Krieger.  Calcium  phosphotungstate  separates  HCl  from 
its  combination  with  albumin  and  albumoses,  the  calcium  uniting  with  the 
H(J1  forming  neutral  calcium  chloride.  In  the  process  a  reduction  of  the 
total  acidity  takes  place,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  combined  HCl, 
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which  has  been  changed  to  the  neutral  calcium  chloride.  The  difference 
between  titrations  before  and  after  the  calcium  phosphotungstate  reaction 
must  represent  the  amount  of  acid  in  proteid  combination.  The  detail  is 
more  troublesome  than  the  simple  alizarin  process,  but  gives  far  more 
accurate  results  than  can  be  expected  where  two  separate  color  changes  are 
required. 

Four  per  cent,  phosphotungstic  acid  is  neutralized  by  gently  boiling 
with  calcium  carbonate.  Calcium  phosphotungstate  is  formed;  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  tested  for  neutrality,  and  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time.  30  c.c.  of  this  calcium  phosphotungstate  is  added  to  10  c.c.  of  gastric 
juice.  A  heavy  precipitate  of  proteid  phosphotungstate  results  while  the 
newlv  formed  neutral  calcium  chloride  remains  in  solution.  This  mixture 
is  now  filtered,  the  precipitate  remaining  on  the  filter  paper  being  well 
washed  by  pouring  on  it  distilled  water  (two  or  three  separate  additions  of 
5  or  10  c.c.)  and  adding  the  wash  water  to  the  original  filtrate. 

Using  rosolic  acid  as  an  indicator  the  total  acidity  of  10  c.c.  of  gastric 
juice  is  first  estimated,  then  the  same  test  is  repeated  with  the  material 
obtained  after  the  phosphotungstate  reaction,  usually  about  50  c.c.  of 
clear  fluid.     As  an  illustration: 

1.  Total  acidity  of  10  c.c.  gastric  juice,  rosolic  acid  as  indicator »=  50. 

2.  Total  acidity  of  mixture  (10  c.c.  gastric  juice +  30  c.c.  calcium 
phosphotungstate  -f  wash  water) ,  rosolic  acid  as  indicator  =  35.  50  —  35  =  15, 
difference  due  to  conversion  of  HCl  combined  with  proteids  into  neutral 
calcium  chloride.    Combined  HCl  therefore  =  15. 

Gastric  juices  in  which  the  free  HCl  is  absent  are  often  examined 
for  free  HCl  deficiency.  This  is  necessary  if  the  calcium  phosphotung- 
state method  of  estimating  combined  acids  is  used.  The  process  is  simple 
and  similar  to  the  above  tests.  To  10  c.c.  of  filtrate,  dimethylamidoazo- 
benzol  is  added.  With  absence  of  HCl  there  is  of  course  no  reaction. 
^  HCl  is  now  added  until  a  reaction  for  free  HCl  takes  place.  If  for 
instance  1  c.c.  ^  HCl  must  be  added,  the  equation  is  10  c.c.  gastric  filtrate, 
with  dimethylamidoazobenzol  as  indicator,  required  1  c.c.  ^  HCl  to  pro- 
duce a  reaction  of  HCl.    In  terms  of  100,  HCl  deficit  =  10. 

Quantitative  tests  for  lactic  acid  are  not  necessary.  The  chlorides 
as  a  general  rule  are  not  tested.  Since,  however,  their  increase  in  gastric 
carcinoma  has  been  claimed,  a  quantitative  estimation  is  at  times  called 
for.  The  procedure  is  lengthy,  and  for  its  methods  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  on  chemistry. 

Test  of  Qastric  Absorption.  —  The  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach 
may  l)e  estimated  by  the  administration,  when  the  organ  is  empty,  of  a 
gelatin  capsule  containing  0.2  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide.  The  saliva  and 
urine  are  tested  at  intervals  of  several  minutes  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  starch  meal  or  a  bit  of  starch  paper  and  HCl.  A  positive  re- 
action is  shown  by  the  familiar  blue  color  which  normally  should  appear 
in  the  saliva  in  six  to  fifteen  minutes  and  in  the  urine  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.    This  test  is  of  no  great  value. 

Sahli's  Desmoid  Test. — More  as  a  test  of  peptic  activity  than  of 
gastric  absorption,  this  deserves  mention  and  description.  Recognizing 
that  peptic  digestion  as  shown  in  the  test-tube  represents  by  no  means  tbr 
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conditions  inside  the  stomach,  many  investigators  have  endeavored  to 
invent  some  capsule  which  would  open  and  give  out  its  absorbable  con- 
tents as  a  result  of  gastric  digestion  alone.  Great  trouble  was  experienced 
for  two  reasons.  First,  osmosis  between  the  contents  of  the  capsule  and 
gastric  juice  took  place  through  the  animal  membranes  (proteid  sub- 
stances),  and,  secondly,  many  of  the  substances  used  were  disintegrated 
by  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach.  Sahli's  invention  consisted  in 
enclosing  absorbable  substances  (iodoform  and  methylene  blue)  in  a  small 
piece  of  rubber  dam,  tying  them  in  with  a  strand  of  raw  catgut.  Osmosis 
cannot  take  place  through  the  rubber;  raw  catgut  can  only  be  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  contents  resisting  absolutely  the  pancreatic  ferments.  The 
appearance  of  iodine  in  the  saliva  and  methylene  blue  in  the  urine  is  held 
to  indicate  that  the  raw  catgut  has  been  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  and 
set  the  contents  of  the  "pill"  free;  hence  the  main  value  of  the  test  is  the 
proof  of  the  digestion  of  proteid  and  peptic  activity.  The  details  of  the 
desmoid  test  are  as  follows: 

Iodoform  .1  gramme  and  methylene  blue  .05  gramme  are  enclosed  in 
a  square  of  rubber  dam  2X2  cm.  The  rubber  is  stretched  tightly  to  make 
a  small  pill  and  its  loose  ends  tied  with  catgut  which  has  been  previously 
softened  in  water.  All  free  hanging  edges  of  rubber  are  trimmed  off. 
The  pill  properly  formed  should  sink  in  water  and  should  show  no  diffu- 
sion of  methylene  blue  when  placed  therein.  Well  made  and  tested  in 
this  way  a  pill  given  during  a  full  general  meal,  preferably  at  mid-day,. 
should  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  and  will  not  be  carried  off  until 
the  end  of  digestion.  In  from  5  to  7  hours  the  first  blue  tingeing  of  the 
urine  from  methylene  blue  takes  place.  Iodine  can  be  determined  in  the 
saliva  or  urine  by  shaking  a  small  quantity  of  the  respective  fluid  with  a 
few  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  adding  pure  colorless  nitric  acid,  a  reddening 
of  the  chloroform  being  the  indicator  of  the  presence  of  iodine. 

Tests  of  the  Motor  Power  of  the  Stomach.  —  Lavage.  —  The  most 
satisfactory  test  for  gastric  motility  consists  in  the-  administration  of  a 
Riegel  test-meal  and  the  washing  out  of  the  stomach  at  the  end  of  seven 
hours,  when  under  normal  conditions  the  organ  will  be  found  to  have 
emptied  itself.  After  an  Ewald  test-meal  traces  of  footl  should  have  dis- 
appeared at  the  end  of  two  hours.  No  remnants  of  an  ordinary  supper 
should  be  found  upon  washing  out  the  stomach  the  following  morning 
after  rising  at  the  usual  hour.  In  atonic  conditions  and  dilatation 
remnants  of  partially  digested  food  may  be  washed  out  not  only  at  the  end 
of  these  periods  but  in  extreme  cases  even  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days. 

The  Salol  Test. — Less  reliable  is  the  administration  of  one  gramme 
of  salol  in  gelatin  capsules  directly  after  an  ordinary  meal.  The  urine  is 
Toided  at  subsequent  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  one,  two,  three,  and  twenty- 
seven  hours,  and  the  respective  discharges  preserved  for  examination  in 
separate  vials.  Each  portion  is  then  separately  tested  for  the  presence 
of  salicyluric  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  which  develops  in  the  presence  of  the  acid  a  violet  color.  The 
presence  of  salicyluric  acid  in  the  urine  is  the  sign  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  salol  into  phenol  and  salicylic  acid,  and,  as  this  takes  place  only  in 
alkaline  medium,  it  is  the  indication  that  the  saloJ  has  passed  from  the 
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stomach  into  the  intestine,  which  with  normal  gastric  motility  takes  place 
in  about  one  hour.  A  retarded  reaction  indicates  impairment  of  motility, 
a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  is  suggestive  of  pyloric  obstruction.  This  test 
is  not  accurate,  a^  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  different  individuals  the 
relative  time  consumed  by  the  chemical  changes  in  the  intestine  and  the 
elimination  by  the  kidneys.  Moreover,  the  salol  may  go  out  of  the  stomach 
not  with  the  first  portion  of  the  food  but  with  the  last.  Normally  all  of 
the  salicyluric  acid  should  have  been  eliminated  within  twenty-seven  hours. 
(c)  Microscopical  Examination  of  Gastric  Contents.  —  With  the 
ordinary  Ewald  test-meal  little  is  to  be  learned  by  microscopical  exami- 
nation. Starch  granules,  a  few  epithelial  cells  and  bacteria  are  usuall) 
seen.  If  there  has  been  much  trouble  in  pass  ng  the  t  ibe  a  few  blood  cells 
may  be  found.    With  a  mixed  meal  or  in  vomited  matenal  starch   potato 


starch,  fat  droplets,  and  meat  fibres  are  readily  recognized.  Many  and  larger 
bacteria  are  seen,  a  few  leucocytes  are  commonly  met  with,  and  in  sedi- 
ments deposited  after  standing,  many  large  granular  mononuclear  cells. 
In  ca.'^s  of  acute  gastritis  considerable  blood  and  pus  may  be  found  among 
the  stringy,  transparent  strands  of  mucus.  In  gastric  ulcer,  blood  in  the 
test-meal  or  vomitus  is  common.  It  may  be  recognizable  if  the  hemorrhage 
has  been  recent.  The  hyperacid  condition  of  the  gastric  juice  in  these 
cases,  however,  destroys  the  blood-cells  rapidly  and  chemical  tests  for  the 
blood  arc  necessary.  Tissue  cells  from  the  ulcerating  area  are  often  found. 
In  gastric  cancer  with  lessened  acidity  blood-cells  are  less  quickly  destroyed, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  digestive  juices  rapidly  alter  the  separate  cells. 
Small  clots  which  have  partially  resisted  the  gastric  juice  form  the  sediment 
in  the  characteristic  "coffee-grounds"  vomitus  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Occasionally  small  masses  showing  distinct  adenocarcinomatous  arrange- 
ment may  be  founr!  and  are  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  cancer. 
Small  masses  of  tumor  visible  macroscopically  are  occasionally  seen  in 
the  vomit  or  washings  from  a  caicinomatous  stomach. 
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Of  the  bacilli  present  a  majority  are  small,  more  or  leas  motile,  prob- 
ftUy  introduced  with  food.  A  few  extra  large  organisms  of  the  hay  bacillus 
group  are  always  to  be  found.  One  should  be  careful  not  to  consider  these 
laige  regular  organisms  as  the  form  described  by  Oppler  and  Bosls.  The 
latter  are  large,  irregular  club-shaped  and  vacuolated  bacilli,  possibly  the 
degenerate  forms  of  the  so-called  gaa  bacillus,  or  of  a  special  lactic  acid 
fomung  bacillus.  They  are  most  commonly  found  when  lactic  acid  is  pres- 
ent, and  under  this  condition  have  been  considered  as  suggestive  of  cancer. 

Einhobn'b  Bead-test  of  Dioestive  Activity.  —  Six  small  glass 
beads  are  connected  with  a  silk  thread;  to  each  bead  is  tied  some  par- 
ticular sort  of  food.  Raw  catgut  and  a  soft  long-bone  of  a  pickled  herring 
are  the  two  substances  used  to  test  gastric  digestion;  raw  meat,  raw 
thymus  gland,  mutton  fat,  and  a  cube  of  cooked  potato  test  the  intestinal 
digestive  power.    The  beads  and  thread  can  be  placed  together  in  a  gela- 


tin capsule  and  swallowed.  Normally  the  boiub  should  appear  in  the  stool 
in  one  or  two  days;  their  elimination  earlier  than  this  indicates  accelerated 
motility  of  the  intestine;  their  appearance  in  tiie  stool  later  than  two 
days  after  administration  is  held  to  indicate  retanlation  of  the  fecal  excre- 
tion. All  the  beads  should  be  empty,  though  traces  of  fat,  thymus,  and 
fish-bone  may  be  left  undigested.  Excretion  of  the  catgut  and  fish-bone 
undigested  would  indicate  impaired  gastric  digestion.  Excretion  of  undi- 
gested meat,  thymus,  or  fat  indicates  deficient  intestinal  digestion.  The 
mlk  thread  is  of  course  merely  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  beads. 

EXAMINATION   OF   THE   INTESTINES   AND   F/ECES. 

Only  the  lower  bowel  in  accessible  for  direct  examination  of  its  inte- 
rior. Inspection  with  the  aid  of  proctoscopes,  digital  examination  of  the 
rectum,  and  inflation  of  the  eolonic  area  enable  us  to  investigate  at  least  a 
part  of  the  large  bowel  directly.  The  remainder  as  well  as  the  small  intes- 
tine can  only  be  reckoned  with  through  the  abdominal  wall  by  inspection. 
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palpation,  percussion,  auscultation,  and  radioscopy.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  faeces  will  tell  us  much  as  to  function  of  the 
intestines  and  as  to  the  presence  of  abnormal  conditions. 

Inspection  as  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  intestines  may  be, 
as  we  have  said,  direct  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  large  bowel;  the 
proctoscope  and  the  rectal  tubes  allowing  inspection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane practically  to  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  tubes  or  specula 
come  in  varying  sizes,  usually  four  in  a  set,  ranging  from  4  to  14  inches 
(14  to  35  cm.)  in  length  and  from  1  inch  diameter  in  the  short  speculum 
to  i  inch  diameter  in  the  longer.  They  are  provided  with  obturators. 
Their  use  is  associated  with  considerable  pain,  though  with  persistence 
and  gentleness  most  patients  can  go  through  the  performance  without 
an  anaesthetic.  Warming  and  oiling  the  instruments  thoroughly  will 
overcome  some  of  the  difficulties.  After  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus 
has  been  stretched  and  dilated  the  discomfort  lessens.  Either  the  knee- 
chest  or  the  njcumbent  posture  with  the  knees  elevated  may  be  used. 
Too  much  elevation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  will  naturally  by  gravity 

send  the  bowel  away 
from  the  examiner.  The 
electric  headlight  with 
reflector  facilitates  ex- 
amination. Very  little 
trouble  is  experienced  in 
straightening  out  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  nor  do 
the  valves  of  the  rectum 
Fio.  90.— Recto>.c()pc.  interfere  with  the  prog- 

ress of  the  speculum. 
It  is   coininon  to  find  that  the  bowel  dilates  perceptibly  with  air  when 
the  speculum  is  in  place,  thus  materially  aiding  the  examination. 

In  the  more  modern  rectoscopes  and  sigmoidoscopes  the  distal  end  is 
so  arranged  that  air  can  be  forced  into  the  bowel  in  front  of  the  advancing 
tube.  A  glass  shi<4d  near  the*  distal  end  allows  the  observer  to  look  into 
the  bowel  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  in  the  injected  air  which  balloons 
the  b()W(4  for  s(»veral  inches.  A  small  electric  light  arranged  in  front  of  the 
tube  ^ives  a  clear  view  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Inspection  with  the  proctoscope  or  rectoscope  may  show  us  first 
the  pr(;s(»nce  of  scybala,  beyond  reach  of  the  palpating  finger,  revealing 
themselves  often  as  hard,  adherent,  though  detachable,  masses  of  vary- 
ing sizes  dark  in  color,  or  gray  if  covered  by  mucus,  and  usually  easily 
indented  or  broken  away  with  a  prolx?,  and  readily  differentiated  from 
polypoid  and  other  growths;  second,  ulcerating  and  bleeding  points. 
dilated  venules,  fistulous  communications,  thickening  and  reddening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel;  general  reddening  of  the  whole  sur- 
face in  colitis,  showing  mucus,  glairy  or  dense  and  white  if  the  condition 
of  mucous  colitis  is  present,  and  often  in  large  amounts;  third,  polypoid 
growths,  malignant  growths  in  the  form  of  local  thickening,  strictures, 
foreign  l>odies,  ulcerating  tumor  masses;  fourth,  obstructions  outside  the 
bowel,  tumors  of  uterus,  ovary,  etc..  preventing  insertion  of  the  examining 
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tubes.  It  is  usually  considered  permissible  and  advisable  to  remove 
small  particles  of  suspicious  growths  for  microscopical  examination. 

Examination  of  the  bowel  by  means  of  bougies  may  at  times  help  in 
diagnosing  a  stricture,  particularly  if  the  feeling  of  distinct  resistance  and 
the  sensation  of  passing  an  obstruction  can  be  appreciated  repeatedly  at 
the  same,  point  both  during  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  sound. 

Palpation  as  a  means  of  examination  in  regard  to  the  intestine  has 
but  limited  direct  application,  namely,  the  examination  of  the  rectum 
by  the  finger,  or  if  the  sphincter  can  be  dilated  by  two  fingers  or  the  whole 
hand.  Examination  is  always  facilitated  by  a  previous  good  clearing  out 
of  the  lower  bowel.  The  forefinger  of  either  hand  may  be  used  and  various 
positions  employed.  The  examiner,  however,  reaches  a  higher  point  in 
the  bowel  if  the  patient  lies  on  his  side  with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  a  mod- 
erate extent.  In  this  posture  more  freedom  is  given  the  introduced  finger, 
and  the  rotation  of  the  hand  and  finger  in  examining  the  sides  and  front 
of  the  rectum  much  aided.    The  knee-chest  position  is  also  convenient. 

To  avoid  the  unpleasant  fecal  odor  it  is  advised  to  fill  the  space  he- 
tween  one's  nail  and  finger  with  a  little  moist  soap  and  to  follow  this  by  a 
free  greasing  of  the  finger  with  oil  or  vaseline.    A  finger  cot  can  be  used. 

After  inspecting  the  anus  and  neighborhood  for  fissures,  fistulie, 
hemorrhoids,  exuding  blood  or  pus,  etc.,  the  finger  is  gently  inserted, 
overcoming  gradually  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter  w^hich  always  occurs 
and  which  must  not  be  taken  for  a  stricture.  The  tight  grip  of  the  muscle 
on  the  finger  relaxes  during  the  examination  and  gives  considerably  more 
freedom  of  movement.  Examining  as  a  routine  the  prostate  and  bladder, 
.or  the  uierus,  one  may. at  once  exclude  or  determine  conditions  affecting 
those  organs;  then,  sweeping  around  to  either  side  one  feels  for  points  of 
tenderness,  irregularities  on  the  smooth  wall  of  the  bowel,  dilated  veins, 
fistulous  communications,  polypi,  etc.  The  finger  is  then  turned  toward 
the  back  of  the  rectum.  The  position  and  condition  of  the  coccyx  should 
always  be  determined  during  any  rectal  examination.  Various  obstetrical, 
genito-urinary,  and  gynaecological  examinations  may  be  made  by  way  of 
the  rectum.  The  fact  that  impacted  ureteral  calculi  can  at  times  be  per- 
ceived by  the  examining  finger  if  caught  in  the  bladder  wall  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pelvic  brim  must  be  mentioned.  Too  little  considera- 
tion is  given  to  a  rectal  examination  in  appendicitis  and  appendicular 
complications.  An  appendix  abscess  extending  downward,  though  often 
painless,  is  frequently  associated  with  an  extreme  tenderness  when  touched 
by  the  examining  finger.  This  tenderness  is  usually  too  localized  to  be 
confused  with  any  general  abdominal  distress,  and  its  high  position  to  the 
right  is  of  diagnostic  significance. 

The  examining  finger  has  first  l-lj  inches  of  contracted  sphincter 
area  to  overcome.  A  slow  inserting  movement  dilates  the  muscles  with- 
out pain,  and  allows  the  examiner  and  patient  to  appreciate  localized 
tender  areas,  such  as  are  occasioned  by  fistulie,  or  ulcerations  of  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  A  forcible  dilatation  would  readily,  by  the  pain  occasioned, 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  many  of  these  minor  conditions.  Beyond  the 
sphincters  the  finger  has  free  play  and  at  times  one  fails  to  touch  any 
part  of  the  bowel,  the  rectum  being  ballooned  by  flatus;   by  crooking  the 
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finger  one  touches  readily  the  rectal  wall.  It  is  at  times  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish emptied  fallen  coils  of  small  intestines  in  the  pelvis  by  rectal 
examination;  such  a  condition  may  take  place  when  a  complete  stricture 
has  occurred  high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  the  empty  tract  below  col- 
lapsing and  descending. 

Indirectly  both  the  small  and  large  bowel  can  be  examined  through 
the  abdominal  wall  by  inspection  and  palpation.  Auscultation  has  but  a 
doubtful  bearing  on  abdominal  conditions;  even  marked  intestinal  dis- 
orders may  yield  nothing  to  the  most  experienced.  On  the  other  hand, 
correct  interpretations  of  simple  existing  phenomena  may  give  most 
important  results.  Inspection  is  always  preferably  performed  with  the 
patient  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  knees  either  flexed  or  extended.  (See 
Methods  of  Physical  Diagnosis.) 

Examination  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  csecal  region  is  helped  by 
the  easily  applied  method  of  inflation.  Before  this  procedure  a  thorough 
purging  is  always  advisable.  The  soft  rubber  rectal  tubes,  i  to  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  with  two  or  more  lateral  openings,  and  connected  with  a  David- 
son syringe  or  a  double  or  single  atomizer  bulb,  can  be  inserted  to  any 
distance  desired.  A  slow  twisting  insertion  will  quickly  put  the  openings 
above  the  anus  and  sphincters.  Since  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  the  most 
commonly  dilated  part  of  the  bowel,  inflation  should  begin  while  the  tube 
is  entering  the  flexure,  and  the  first  examination  directed  to  this  part. 
Unless  previously  distended  by  gas  or  continued  fecal  accumulations  the 
sigmoid  flexure  should  not  rise  easily  out  of  the  pelvis  during  inflation. 
Usually  when  a  point  half  way  between  the  groin  and  the  umbilicus  is 
reached  distinct  discomfort  is  felt  unless  relieved  by  passage  of  the  air. 
upward.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  the  inflating  air  passes 
readily  beyond  the  sigmoid  and  shows  its  presence  in  the  descending  and 
transverse  colon.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  ileocsecal  valve 
allows  air  to  pass  during  the  process  of  inflation  and  its  passage  can  at 
times  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope  applied  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

To  further  inflate  the  colon  the  rectal  tube  may  be  passed  upward 
its  whole  length;  we  cannot  be  sure,  however,  that  it  will  pass  beyond 
the  splenic  flexure  nor  could  further  passage  be  expected.  Inflation  of 
the  transverse  and  ascending  colon  and  of  the  cajcum  take  place  quite 
readily  with  the  tube  in  this  locality.  The  pain  of  extreme  distention  will 
always  warn  the  operator  when  to  temporarily  moderate  the  air-pressure, 
which,  however,  is  usually  relieved  at  this  stage  by  the  passage  of  air 
upward  through  the  ileocecal  valve.  Detaching  the  rectal  tube  from  the 
inflating  apparatus  allows  the  bowel  to  return  to  its  normal  state,  by 
expelling  the  contained  air. 

Carefully  applied  inflation  in  connection  with  inspection  and  palpa- 
tion may  give  important  results.  Idiopathic  dilatation  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  can  be  readily^  differentiated  from  abdominal  distention  due  to 
other  causes,  the  sigmoid  clearly  outlining  itself  as  it  rises  from  and  descends 
again  into  the  left  iliac  fossa,  often  overlying  the  rest  of  the  abdominal 
contents  in  its  sweep  upward  and  to  the  right.  Tumors,  malignant  or 
other  strictures  of  the  bowel,  fecal  accumulations  may  be  brought  up  from 
the  pelvis  into  sight  and  touch.    The  position  of  the  colon  and  cfficum  can 
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be  readily  outlined,  visibly  in  thin  subjects,  by  percussion  and  palpation 
in  those  stouter  and  more  muscular,  although  the  examiner  can  always  see 
that  inflation  is  going  on  by  the  puffing  up  of  the  various  regions.  One 
must  know  that  at  both  the  splenic  and  hepatic  flexure  the  bowel  will  be 
less  prominent  than  elsewhere.  The  same  pathological  conditions  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  be  shown  in  the  colon. 
One  would  naturally  expect  that  complete  strictures  from  any  cause 
would  prevent  passage  of  air  upward  or  downward.  In  such  cases  the 
distention  and  condition  (muscular  hypertrophy,  visible  peristalsis)  above 
the  stricture  may  tell  us  as  much  or  more  than  inflation  from  below;  and 
further,  in  such  conditions  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt.  Incomplete 
or  partial  strictures,  whose  symptoms  may  be  very  obscure,  are  at  times 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  rapid  inflation  from  below,  as  a  sudden  nar- 
rowing above  the  dilated  lower  part. 

Easily  recognized  is  the  displacement  of  the  colon,  particularly  the 
transverse  colon  in  enteroptosis.  The  transverse  colon  may  lie  below 
the  umbilicus,  or  even  in  the  pelvis,  the  common  appearance  on  inflation 
being  a  shallow  V-shaped  protuberance,  the  arms  of  the  V  running  up  to 
the  liver  and  spleen.  The  relation  of  the  bowel  to  retroperitoneal  and 
other  tumors  is  more  easily  determined  by  inflation  than  by  any  other 
means.  Inflation  of  the  bowel  above  the  ileocaecal  valve  doubtless  may  be 
of  value.  Its  application  has  given  but  uncertain  results.  Inflation  of 
the  bowel  as  a  test  for  perforation  is  now  universally  condemned.  Many 
cases  of  flatulence  supposedly  due  to  gastric  distention  can  be  found  to  be 
due  to  distention  of  the  colon.  Inflation  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  these  conditions. 

RoNTGEN-RAY  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. — Large  and  Small 
solid  tumors,  thickening  and  muscular  hypertrophy  can  at  times  be 
made  out  by  the  fluoroscope  or  in  skiagrams.  The  data  obtained  by  this 
method  are,  however,  usually  confirmative  of  facts  elicited  by  the  anam- 
nesis and  the  above  described  methods.  Scybalous  masses  present  no 
different  shadow  from  that  of  organic  disease.  Lining  the  intestine  by 
continuous  doses  of  bismuth  allows  the  coils  to  be  readily  photographed, 
and  under  this  condition  peristalsis  can  be  readily  observed  by  the  fluoro- 
scope and  the  rate  of  progress  of  fecal  matter  observed.  More  feasible 
and  of  distinct  value  in  recognizing  displacements  of  the  colon  is  the 
injection  of  suspensions  of  bismuth  in  large  quantities.  Very  serviceable 
photographs  can  be  secured  by  this  method.  Localization  of  small  metallic 
or  other  solid  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestines  is  remarkably  facilitated  by 
the  X-rays. 

So-called  "test  lavage''  is  used  at  times  to  bring  away  secretion  or 
material  from  the  large  bowel:  mucus,  blood,  ulcerating  fragments  of  new 
growths.  The  examination  of  the  sediment  of  such  washings  at  times 
gives  distinct  help.  It  can  only  be  satisfactorily  performed  when  the  large 
bowel  has  been  previously  completely  emptied. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  dilatation  of  the  duodenum,  with  stricture 
beyond,  can  be  diagnosed  by  filling  the  stomach  and  duodenum  with  water 
through  a  stomach-tube.  Dulness  and  distention  toward  or  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  and  the  fact  that  the  fluid  may  return  as  does  the  fluid 
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from  an  hour-glass  stomach,  part  at  once  and  the  rest  a  few  minutes  later, 
is  considered  suggestive.  An  inflation  that  outlines  the  stomach  and 
produces  an  extra  prominence  in  the  right  hypochondrium  would  be 
equally  suggestive. 

Faeces. — The  accurate  determination  of  many  points  with  regard  to  the 
faeces  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  wide  variations  in  their  composition  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  estabhshment  of  a  normal  or  standard  bowel  movement 
requires  the  continued  administration  of  certain  standard  diets  for  several 
successive  days. 

Various  standard  diets  are  recommended,  the  simplest  being  milk, 
since  it  contains  fat,  proteids,  and  carbohydrates. 

1.  Milk,  8  oz.  every  two  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  amounting  to 
4  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  That  of  Schmidt  is  more  complicated,  but  approaches  more  nearly 
a  general  diet: 

7.30  A.M.     Milk,  17 J  oz.,  and  6  biscuits. 

9.00  A.M.     Gruel,  l|  oz.  oatmeal,  1  egg,  2  biscuits,  }  oz.  butter,  7  oz.  milk,  10}  oc. 

water. 
1.00  P.M.     Minced  beef,  4J  oz.  raw  weight,  lightly^fried  in  J  oz.  butter,  leaving  the 

interior  raw,  and  potato  pur^e — 7  oz.  mashed  potatoes,  7  oz.  milk, 

J  oz.  butter. 
4.:i0  P.M.     Milk,  17i  oz. 
7.30  P.M.     Same  as  at  9  a.m. 

3.  A  **  mixed  diet"  is  more  liberal  and  better  borne,  but  the  neces- 
sary cooking  makes  the  eventual  micro.scopical  examination  much  less 
satisfactory  than  either  of  the  preceding: 

8.00  A.M.     10  oz.  hot  water. 

9.00  A.M.     3  oz.  fresh  fish,  4  biscuits,  §  oz.  butter,  10  oz.  tea,  2  or.  milk. 
12.00  M.        10  oz.  hot  water. 
1.00  P.M.     3  oz.  mutton,  3  Oz.  cabbage,  4  biscuit^s,  J  oz.  butter,  rice  pudding  (J  os. 

rice  in  10  oz.  milk). 
4.30  P.M.     10  oz.  tea,  2  oz.  milk,  2  biscuits. 
6.00  p.m.     10  oz.  hot  water. 
7.00  P.M.     3  oz.  fresh  fish,  3  oz.  chicken,  3  oz.  spinach,  rice  pudding  (as  before),  2 

biscuits,  §  oz.  butter. 
10.00  P.M.     10  oz.  milk. 

4.  A  meat  diet :  }  lb.  finely  minced  beef  every  three  hours  and  10  ounces 
hot  water  one  hour  before  meal-time.    It  contains  no  carbohvdrates. 

The  first  dejecta  usually  appear  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty  hours 
after  the  standard  meal  has  been  given.  Radioscopic  examination  of  the 
intestine  and  the  passage  of  its  contents  shows  that  in  about  seven  hours 
the  ileocajcal  valve  has  been  reached  by  part  of  the  residue,  which  may 
now  remain  four  hours  in  the  colon,  three  hours  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
rectum  before  being  expelled. 

Attempts  to  describe  bowel  movements  resulting  from  standard  diets 
have  been  made. 

1.  FiFXES  Resit LTiNO  from  Milk  Diet. 

Amount. — 

Quantity  of  milk  in  24  hn.  Fseoes  excreted,  average  weight  in 

4  pint^  135.2  Gm. 

o  pints  151     Gni. 

6  pint«  198     Gm. 
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Color, — Yellow-white,  or  white  tinged  with  orange. 

Consistency. — Not  well  formed,  tending  to  be  lumpy;  rolls  of  fecal 
matter  not  homogeneous  but  composed  of  lumps  welded  together,  or  firm 
sausage-shaped  masses  plus  soft  paste. 

Odor. — Not  ofifensive;  more  like  stale  cheese  than  fseces. 

If  constipation  exists,  a  tendency  to  isolated  scybala  of  pale  color  is 
seen,  often  firm,  hard,  and  dry  enough  to  rattle  in  the  vessel,  and  to  break 
up  like  dry  clay,  with  an  earthy  odor. 

With  diarrhoea  a  milk  diet  gives  fsoces  resembling  Devonshire  cream — 
sticky,  but  capable  of  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Gas  bubbles 
and  froth  are  seen  on  shaking,  and  the  odor  is  that  of  decomposed  cheese 
or  putrid  proteid. 

Caseous  flocculi,  the  evidences  of  disturbed  digestion,  are  readily 
recognized  as  bright  white,  small,  fibrillary-looking,  friable  masses. 

2.  F^CES  Resulting  from  the  Schmidt  Diet. 

Amount. — Smaller  than  that  from  the  milk  diet.     Average  90  Gin. 

Color. — Light  brownish-yellow,  darker  on  the  outside  than  inside. 

Consistency. — Well  formed  rolls  or  sausage-shaped  masses,  as  a  rule. 
These  readily  break  up  on  drying. 

Odor. — Distinctly  fecal. 

In  constipation  on  a  Schmidt  diet  lumps  of  fecal  mutter  are  massed 
together,  or  isolated  scybala  are  seen. 

In  diarrhoea  on  this  diet  the  faeces  resemble  closely  those  of  a  patient 
on  a  milk  diet. 

3.  F^CES  Resulting  from  a  Mixed  Diet. 
Amount. — Average  102  Gm. 

Color.  —  Nut-brown,  olive-green  (chlorophyll  of  vegetables),  varies 
much  from  day  to  day. 

Consistency  and  Form. — Usually  large,  firm,  roll  or  sausage-like  motions. 
On  drying  break  up  easily. 

Odor. — Fecal. 

In  constipation  the  faeces  of  a  mixed  diet  are  usually  dark  brown  or 
black  scybala  with  pressure  facets  and  mucus  in  the  crevices.  They  may 
be  of  stony  hardness  and  not  offensive. 

In  diarrhoea  the  motions  are  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  of  thick 
sticky  or  pasty  consistence  with  small  scybala.  Soft  movements  in  general 
from  a  mixed  diet  have  most  offensive  odors.  An  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  milk  in  mixed  diets  makes  the  stools  paler  and  less  firm. 

4.  Meat  Diet. 
Amount. — Average  54  Gm. 
Color. — Dark  brown  to  black. 

Consistency  arid  Form. — Firm  rolls,  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 

Odor. — Fecal  but  very  offensive. 

Variations  in  consistency  and  form,  in  odor,  and  in  color  naturally 
depend  on  local  conditions  and  the  time  the  fecal  material  is  retained  in 
the  large  bowel.  The  amount  is  important,  but  several  days  are  required 
to  get  the  proper  average.  The  formation  of  scybala,  according  to  these 
results,  may  take  place  in  a  very  few  days. 
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The  faeces  are  composed  of: 

1.  Food  remains. 

(a)  Indigestible  remnants. 

(b)  Digestible  but  not  absorbed  remains. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  digestive  secretion. 

3.  Products  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  intestinal  canaL 

4.  Formed' and  unformed  products  of  the  intestinal  mucosa. 

5.  Bacteria. 

6.  Various  substances  introduced  accidentally  from  without;  various 
concrements,  gall-stones,  intestinal  stones,  parasites,  cotton,  wool,  or  linen 
fibres. 

The  faeces  are  collected  in  a  bed-pan  or  any  large  clean  vessel. 

In  the  study  of  any  question  of  absorption  or  excretion  the  rule  is 
to  place  the  patient  on  one  of  the  standard  diets  for  at  least  four  days 
before  beginning  any  estimation.  The  administration  of  some  coloring 
matter  such  as  charcoal  or  carmine  with  the  first  meals  of  the  standard 
diet  will  render  easy  the  recognition  of  their  first  dejecta. 

The  faeces  are  to  be  examined  macroscopically,  microscopically,  and 
chemically. 

Fermentation. — Normal  firm  bowel  movements  will  usually  dry  with- 
out appreciable  gas  formation,  and  even  semisolid  or  pultaceous  stools  ordi- 
narily produce  only  a  small  amount.  A  stool  which  on  standing  shows 
evidence  of  fermentation  by  the  production  of  gas  bubbles  or  a  distinct 
frothy  layer,  or  gas  bubbles  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  a  pale  appearance 
to  a  more  or  less  solid  stool,  should  be  considered  pathological  and  examined 
for  fermentable  products — carbohydrates. 

Excess  of  neutral  fat  in  the  stools  can  be  readily  noted.  The  normal 
bowel  movement  leaves  no  greasy  mark  upon  a  vessel  containing  it.  Neu- 
tral fat  will  show  itself  in  the  gross  examination  either  as  a  very  pale,  white, 
distinctly  greasy  bowel  movement,  or  if  the  stool  be  liquid  the  fat  may 
rise  to  the  top,  forming  the  characteristic  appearance  of  melted  fat,  and  on 
cooling  may  partially  or  completely  solidify.  The  soaps  in  ordinary  amounts 
and  the  fatty  acids  are  not  macroscopically  recognizable. 

Excess  of  proteids  in  the  faeces,  when  in  the  form  of  meat,  can  often 
be  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  reddish  points  throughout 
the  bowel  movement.  One  must  be  certain  that  other  coloring  or  colored 
matters  have  not  been  ingested.  Casein  shows  itself  as  the  familiar  white 
flocculi,  easily  disintegrated,  much  denser  white  than  mucus.  Undissolved 
connective  tissue  has  the  appearance  of  fine  cotton-wool  fibres  and  can  be 
removed  for  further  examination.  Other  substances  to  be  considered  in 
the  gross  examination  are  mucus,  blood,  pus,  foreign  bodies,  and  parasites. 
Small  amoimts  of  mucus  are  always  present,  but  require  search  to  demon- 
strate their  presence.  A  constipated  stool  often  shows  flakes  of  dense 
white  mucus  in  the  interstices  of  the  firm  masses,  or  mucus  may  follow  the 
movement. 

Brownish,  gelatinous-looking  mucus,  colored  by  the  bile  pigments, 
usually  comes  from  the  small  intestine;  colorless  mucus  and  that  appear- 
ing as  denser,  whiter  masses  and  flakes,  from  the  colon.  Tubular  masses 
from  the  large  intestine,  sometimes  many  centimetres  in  length,  are  seen 
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in  membranous  colitis.  Floating  or  softening  these  masses  or  strands 
in  water  will  usually  determine  their  character.  Unformed  mucus,  par- 
ticularly in  liquid  stools,  sometimes  on  standing  accumulates  in  masses 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

Fresh  blood  can  be  easily  recognized.  Unless  quickly  voided,  blood 
in  the  intestines  becomes  black  and  small  amounts  do  not  show  in  the 
stools.  Large  amounts  appear  as  ''tarry  stools" — large  black  masses, 
clots  too  large  to  be  broken  up  or  absorbed. 

Pus  is  usually  quickly  disintegrated.  Fresh  pus  which  retains  its 
appearance  is  practically  always  from  the  sigmoid  or  rectum. 

Parasites  are  described  in  another  section.  Many  food  remains  are 
detected  at  a  glance:  fruit  stones  and  seeds,  skin  of  fruit,  vegetables,  food 
pxilp  of  oranges,  grape  fruit,  lemons,  large  masses  of  connective  tissue, 
bones,  etc. 

For  the  more  careful  examination  various  simple  plans  are  recom- 
mended. In  examining  the  whole  quantity  of  faeces  an  ordinary  fine  sieve 
on  which  running  water  can  play  enables  one  to  collect  the  larger  foreign 
bodies  and  solid  material;  or  the  fseces  are  placed  in  a  large  vessel  with 
water  and  thoroughly  broken  up.  Mucus,  woody  fibres,  smaller  seeds,  and 
bacteria  float  and  can  be  removed  by  pouring  off  after  settling.  By  repeat- 
ing the  process  several  times  a  residue  of  solid  matter,  deodorized  and 
decolorized,  is  obtained.  Gall-stones,  pancreatic  calculi,  muscle  fibres, 
connective  tissue,  casein,  parasites,  are  easily  looked  for  in  this  way. 

Spreading  the  fseces  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  dark  background  facilitates 
the  examination.  Pieces  of  connective  tissue,  muscle  fibres,  casein,  foreign 
bodies,  or  anything  differing  from  the  homogeneous  fecal  matter  may  be 
readily  found  in  this  way. 

Microscopical  Examination. — Mixed  Diet. — A  small  piece  of  fecal 
matter  can  be  taken  from  the  stool  after  it  has  been  mixed  in  a  mortar  or 
a  vessel,  or  several  loopsful  of  a  liquid  stool  can  be  smeared  on  a  slide. 
A  cover-glass  is  preferable  if  high  power  is  used.  For  a  low-power  exami- 
nation a  glass  3  or  4  inches  square  on  which  a  comparatively  large  amount 
of  faeces  has  been  thinly  spread,  can  be  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
A  large  area  can  be  quickly  gone  over  in  this  way. 

Masses  of  mucus,  blood,  or  pus,  meat  fibres,  etc.,  should  be  picked  off 
for  separate  examination  before  mixing  the  fecal  material.  Schmidt 
recommends  taking  three  separate  specimens  of  softened  faeces.  No.  1  is 
examined  direct.  In  it  we  can  note  much  fibre,  colorless  soaps,  neutral 
fat  if  present,  small  and  large  yellow  salts  of  calcium.  No.  2  is  stirred 
with  a  small  drop  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  heated  for  a  moment  until 
it  begins  to  boil,  then  covered  with  a  cover-glass.  After  cooling,  small 
flakes  of  fatty  acids  appear.  The  soap  flakes  and  calcium  salts  will  have 
disappeared.  No.  3  is  rubbed  up  with  a  drop  of  LugoFs  solution.  Under 
the  microscope  unaltered  starch  will  assume  a  violet  color. 

Since  85  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  food  is  digested  and  absorbed,  and 
since  of  the  remainder  a  portion  is  in  the  shape  of  products — albumoses, 
fatty  acid,  soaps,  dextrin,  etc..  little  unaltered  food  is  present  in  the  speci- 
men. Easily  recognized  are  the  bacteria  which  make  up  practically  one- 
third  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  stool.    Acid-fast  bacilli  may  be  tubercle 
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or  smegma  bacilli.  Leptothrix  threads  are  easily  recogniaed.  Ephhefial 
cells  in  considerable  numbers  are  always  present.  They  are  usually  of  the 
smaller  round  type,  and  show  evidences  of  digestion  or  diantegratioiL 
No  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  their  number  or  form  as  to  condhioiis  in 
the  bowel.  Squamous  epithelia  from  the  mouth  or  from  the  food  are 
occasionally  seen.  Structureless  or  faintly  striated  mucus  in  small  amounts, 
bile-stained  if  from  parts  high  up,  pale  if  from  lower  down,  may,  by  the 
number  of  leucocytes  or  epithelial  cells  entangled  in  it.  give  evidence  of 
-catarrhal  conditions  of  the  bowels.  Mucus  is  less  dense,  less  sharp  in  outline 
than  connective  tissue;  acetic  acid  causes  it  to  show  faint  striatioDs.  A 
few  leucocytes  are  always  present. 

Food  Remains.  —  Undigestible  remnants  of  any  kind  may  appear. 
Many  of  them  are  recognizable  macroscopically.  The  framework  of  Yegt- 
tables  gives  most  varied  pictures.  Many  of  the  structures  suggest  parasites 
and  have  frequently  l>een  mistaken  for  them.  Remnants  of  undigested 
starch  may  l>e  suspected  by  their  pallid  color  and  their  cellular  envdope. 
It  is  well  to  stain  suspicious  specimens  vdih  iodine  and  look  for  the  Uue 
stained  masses;  to  judge  whether  starch  is  being  excreted  in  excess  is  not 
easy  with  the  microscope;  the  fermentation  test  is  the  more  accurate 
method. 

Two  or  three  small  meat  fibres  in  a  field,  sho^\'ing  very  dim  or  no  stria- 
tion,  and  with  no  remnants  of  nuclei,' may  be  considered  normal  in  patients 
on  a  mixed  diet.  Retention  of  the  striation,  persistence  of  the  nuclei  in 
goo<l  condition,  and  presence  of  meat  fibres  in  numbers  suggest  disturbance 
of  intestinal  digestion,  particularly  that  part  related  to  the  pancreas.  It 
is  not  likely  that  anacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  will  show  the  same  condition. 
Specimens  from  faeces  of  patients  with  pancreatic  derangements  may  show 
meat  fibres  in  such  numbers  that  counting  them  in  one  field  may  be  diflScult 
or  impossible.  Some  cases  show  excess  of  meat  fibres  in  the  stools  if  over 
60  grammes  of  meat  are  taken  per  day. 

SchrnidCs  Nucleus  Test  for  Pancreatic  Disease  or  Impairment  of  Pan- 
creatic Function. — The  disintegration  or  non-disintegration  of  the  meat 
fibre  nuclei  in  the  centre  of  small  balls  of  meat  of  standard  size — J  to  *  inch 
in  diameter — kept  together  by  non-digestible  netting  and  given  in  the  food. 
cannot  be  said  to  be  positive  enough  for  any  certain  deductions  to  be  made. 
We  can  only  say  that  if  all  the  nuclei,  even  those  on  the  outside  of  the  balls, 
are  found  unaffected  by  digestion,  pancreatic  insufficiency  is  suggested. 
Connective  tissue  and  elastic  tissue  are  constantly  present  on  a  mixed  diet, 
though  in  very  small  amounts.  They  are  readily  recognized  by  their  dense 
and  fibril! ated  appearance.  Gastric  juice  readily  digests  connective  tissue, 
and  its  persistent  presence  in  large  quantity  must  be  taken  as  pointing  to 
impaired  gastric  digestion.  A  few  fat  drops  may  be  found  on  a  mixed  or 
meat  diet,  but  more  than  eight  to  ten  fat  drops  in  a  single  field  should 
attract  attention.  This  neutral  fat  is  easily  seen  as  yellowish,  oily  looking 
drops  of  varying  size  and  shape.  Constant  presence  of  the  flakes  of  the 
•'higher  melting  point*'  fat,  and  the  flaky  needle-like  crystals  of  the  fatty 
acids,  or  of  the  flake  or  disk  crystals  of  the  soaps,  is  to  be  considered  as 
abnormal.  Gentle  heating  of  the  slide  will  dissolve  the  crystals  and  flakes 
of  the  fatty  acid  and  soap.    Triple  phosphate  crystals,  colorless  and  of 
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characteristic  shape,  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  crystals,  colorless,  or  the 
yellow  calcium  salts  (sometimes  bile  stained)  are  commonly  found.  Oxal- 
ate of  lime  crystals  are  usual  in  a  mixed  diet.  Their  presence  in  the  faeces 
when  no  vegetables  are  being  eaten  is  said  to  indicate  some  intestinal 
disorder.  Cholesterin  crystals,  Charcot-Leyden  crystals,  especially  if  much 
mucin  is  present,  are  both  found  in  the  faces.  Very  frequently  present  are 
the  so-called  "yellow  bodies*':  large  lumps  of  bright  yellow  material, 
structureless,  often  surrounded  by  mucus,  and  recognized  macroscopically. 
They  give  a  proteid  reaction.  They  are  considered  to  be  albumin,  bile 
stained,  and,  when  in  great  amount  together  with  much  mucus,  indicate 
some  disturbance  of  proteid  digestion. 

Casein  flocculi  are  seen  microscopically  as  almost  structureless 
masses,    finely   fibrillated    and    enclosing    fat   droplets    in   their    meshes. 

Hairs,  cotton  and  linen  fibres,  are  common  in  the  stools,  being 
taken  in  with  the  food  in  large  numbers. 

Chemical  Examination.— In  health 
the  faeces  have  a  neutral  or  faintly  alka- 
line reaction.  On  standing  this  becomes 
faintlv  acid.  Stools  with  excess  of  car- 
bohydrates  ferment  and  give  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  Excess  of  fat,  fatty  acid, 
gives  faintly  acid  stools.  Decomposition 
of  excess  of  proteid  matter  produces  an 
alkaline  reaction.  A  mixed  diet  in  health 
causes  neutral  faeces;  a  pure  proteid  diet 
produces  alkaline  faeces;  a  pure  carbo- 
hydrate diet  produces  acid  faeces;  a  diet 
of  fats  produces  acid  faeces.  Only  freshly 
passed  faeces  can  be  used  in  testing.  A 
markedly  acid  reaction   in  fresh  faeces 

suggests  fermentative  changes  from  undigested  carbohydrates.  "  Acid 
diarrhoeas,"  so-called,  may  be  associated  with  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach 
and  insufficiency  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretion. 

The  test  for  hydrobilirubin  or  the  bile  products  is  important,  since  they 
may  be  present  in  colorless  stools.  The  fajces  are  stirred  up  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  mercuric  chloride;  normal  faeces  are  colored  red;  faeces 
containing  unchanged  bilirubin  become  green.  The  pale  stool  of  the  leuco- 
hydrobilirubin  gives  the  red  reaction.  Absence  of  the  red  or  green  coloring 
is  seen  in  fatty  stools  with  complete  acholia. 

Composition. — From  74  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  faeces  is  water;  16-26 
per  cent;  is  dry  substance.  Of  the  dry  substance  10-20  per  cent,  can  be 
extracted  with  ether,  i.e.,  are  fats.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  fats  taken  in  are 
absorbeil. 

Fa^s.— Qualitative  tests  only  can  be  considered.  The  fats  are  readily 
detected  macroscopically  and  microscopically.  They  are  excreted  as 
neutral  fats,  soaps,  and  fatty  acids.  These  have  been  described.  Crystals 
and  flakes  melt  readily.  Extracting  a  small  mass  of  faeces  with  ether  and 
pouring  the  ether  through  a  piece  of  filter  paper  will,  if  fats  are  in  excess, 
give  the  characteristic  appearance  of  oil  on  the  paper. 
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From  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  is  carbohydrate,  usually 
dextrin.  Tincture  of  iodine  or  LugoFs  solution  will  stain  unaltered  starch 
blue;  dextrin  remains  red.  There  is  no  reaction  for  sugar.  Fermentation 
is  the  simplest  test  for  excess  of  carbohydrate  or  carbohydrate  residue. 
Schmidt's  fermentation  tube  may  be  employed  or  one  may  note  carefully 
the  presence  of  gas  formation  in  the  freshly  passed  stool. 

Proteids. — More  than  85  per  cent,  of  proteids  taken  into  the  body  are 
absorbed.  The  proteid  residue  in  health  is  partly  from  the  food,  partly 
from  the  disintegration  of  proteids  of  the  body — leucin,  tyrosin,  indol, 
skatol,  mucin,  nuclein.  Albumin  and  globulins,  and  their  transformative 
products,  albumoses,  peptones,  are  not  found  normally.  Their  presence  in 
the  stools  means  either  insufficient  proteid  digestion  and  absorption,  or  that 
the  "  postdigestive  putrefaction"  in  the  large  intestine  has  not  had  time  to 
take  place.  The  simple  tests  for  albumin  and  albumose  can  be  applied  after 
dissolving,  mixing  a  small  amount  of  fecal  material  in  water,  and  filtering. 
Any  inflammatory  condition  of  the  lower  bowel  will  yield  albumin  in  the 
fseces.  Serous  exudation  higher  up  may  undergo  the  natural  digestive  proc- 
esses. Persistent  intense  diarrhoea,  choleraic  diarrhoea,  can  hurry  materials 
through  before  digestion  of  albumin  or  albumoses  has  progressed,  and  fasces 
from  these  conditions  may  give  albumin  reactions  from  food  taken  or  from 
serous  exudation  into  the  bowel  as  in  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or  dysentery. 

"Total  nitrogen"  estimations  are  necessary  to  determine  the  relation 
of  proteid  output  and  intake.  As  of  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  one  can 
say  of  the  proteids — for  clinical  purposes  macro-  and  microscopical  exami- 
nations yield  more  useful  information. 

Digestive  ferments  are  not  found.  The  pigmentary  remains  of  the  bile 
have  been  spoken  of.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  various  salts  and  crys- 
tals, phosphates,  oxalates,  cholesterin,  etc.,  visible  microscopically,  remains 
of  food  digested,  or  of  digestive  procedure.  Chemical  tests  show  presence  of 
bile  salts,  bile  acids,  leucin,  tyrosin,  xanthin,  carnin,  and  proteid  derivatives. 

Occult  Blood. — ^The  most  important  chemical  examination  for  practical 
purposes.  Teichman's  acid-haemin  test  may  be  used,  but  others  are  simpler 
and  more  certain.  They  all  depend  upon  altered  haemoglobin  reactions. 
No  examination  of  faeces  can  be  considered  complete  unless  a  blood  test 
has  been  made;  since  occult  bleeding  may  go  on  indefinitely  with  no  gross 
signs  of  blood  in  the  faeces  and  no  blood-corpuscles  to  be  seen  microscopi- 
cally. All  bleeding  from  the  nose,  gums,  pharynx,  lungs,  and  vagina  must- 
be  excluded.  No  meat  can  be  taken  during  the  days  on  which  the  faeces 
are  tested.  It  is  best  to  wait  for  forty-eight  hours  or  to  mark  a  food  period 
by  giving  charcoal,  lycopodium,  or  carmine. 

To  perform  the  test  we  must  first  remove  gross  fat  by  shaking  with 
ether;  otherwise  the  final  ether  extract  may  be  clouded.  This  is  poured 
away  and  the  residue  is  used.  10  c.c.  of  fluid  faeces  or  5  c.c.  of  solid  faeces, 
broken  up  in  5  c.c.  water,  are  treated  with  3  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid,  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  shaken.  This  dissolves  red  blood-cells  and  sets  free 
haemoglobin  or  makes  acid  haematin.  After  standing  a  few  minutes  excess 
of  ether,  20-30  c.c,  is  added  and  the  mixture  vigorously  shaken  and  then 
allowed  to  separate.  The  overlying  ether  is  poured  ofiF  and  the  tests  made 
with  it  as  follows: 
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Turpentine^uaiac  Test. — ^To  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  above 
ethereal  extract  previously  treated  with  a  little  alcohol  are  added  10  drops 
of  freshly  made  guaiac  tinctyre  and  30  drops  of  turpentine.  In  the 
presence  of  blood  pigment  a  distinctly  blue  color  occurs.  Sources  of  error 
are  the  recent  eating  of  potatoes  or  other  starchy  food,  iron  as  a  medicine, 
or  the  presence  of  bile,  saliva,  milk,  pus  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
urobilin.    The  reaction  may  fail  in  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  blood. 

Aloin  Test. — Klinge  and  Shaer. — ^This  test  is  extremely  delicate.  Foods 
containing  hsemoglobin  and  all  vegetables  and  drugs  must  be  avoided  for 
several  days.  The  diet  period  must  be  determined  by  charcoal  or  lycopo- 
dium,  not  carmine.  From  1  to  1.5  c.c.  of  turpentine  are  superimposed  and 
then  0.5  c.c.  of  freshly  made  3  per  cent,  aloin  solution.  The  reaction  con- 
sists in  the  rapid  development  at  the  line  of  contact  of  a  bright  rose-red 
color.    In  a  doubtful  case  both  these  tests  may  be  used. 

Bemidin  Test. — Schlesinger  and  HoWs  Modification, — 1.  Concentrated 
Benzidin  Solution:  as  much  benzidin  (Merck's  benzidin  puriss.)  as  will  go 
on  tip  of  table  knife  in  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid;  shake  lightly.  2.  Piece 
of  fseces  the  size  of  a  pea  (or  several  c.c.  of  a  distilled-water  extract)  sus- 
pended in  one-fifth  of  a  test-tube  of  water;  close  with  cotton  and  boil. 
3.  Ten  to  twelve  drops  of  benzidin  solution  put  in  test-tube  and  2-2.5  c.c. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (3  per  cent.)  added.  To  this  add  1-3  drops  of  boiled 
fseces  after  mixing  the  latter  by  slightly  shaking.  Green  to  blue  color  is 
positive  and  appears  in  two  minutes  in  a  blood  mixture  of  1-200,000 
strength;  hence  this  test  is  5-10  times  as  delicate  as  other  tests. 

In  ulcerating  carcinoma  ventriculi,  occult  blood  is  continually  present 
in  the  stools;  in  ulcus  ventriculi  there  are  intervals  in  which  no  occult 
blood  can  be  detected;  in  intestinal  tuberculosis  it  is  absent;  in  enteric 
fever  it  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  gross  hemorrhage  or  may  antedate  the 
latter  by  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 


IV. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE   UPPER  AIR-PASSAGES   AND 

THE   EAR. 

RHINOSCOPY.     LARYNGOSCOPY.     OTOSCOPY. 

General  Considerations. — Ijocal  affections  of  the  nose,  throat,  or  ears 
may  ^ve  rise  either  to  local  or  constitutional  symptoms,  while  constitu- 
tional diseases  frequently  produce  local  manifestations.  For  this  reason 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  mechanical  means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  between  the  manifestations  of  local  and  constitutional  diseases, 
hs  observed  in  these  organs,  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the  general  clinician 
than  to  the  specialist. 

The  instruments  employed  in  a  simple  examination  of  the  nose,  throat, 
larynx,  or  ear  are  a  head  mirror  for  reflection  of  light,  tongue  depressor, 
laryngeal  mirror,  and  nasal  and  aural  specula.  They  are  of  varied  designs, 
but  any  instrument  to  which  the  physician  has  become  accustomed  will 
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usually  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  cases.  Of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  instrument  to  be  employed  is  its  careful  manipulation.  Every 
instrument  must  be  carefully  cleansed  in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  both 
before  and  after  using.  The  speculum  should  be  slightly  warmed  over  a 
spirit  flame  or  gas  burner  before  introduction  into  the  nose  or  ear. 

Either  natural  or  artificial  light,  if  sufficiently  strong,  can  be  con- 
densed and  reflected  by  the  mirror  to  the  point  or  area  to  be  examined, 
and  the  source  of  the  light  may  be  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  patient. 

The  Examination  of  the  Nose. 

Anterior  Rhinoscopy. — Excoriations  around  the  margin  of  the  nares 
are  usually  produced  by  acrid  secretions,  excessively  acid  or  alkaline,  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  various  infectious  diseases,  colds,  nasal  hydrorrhcea, 
syphilis,  etc.  Rhinoscopy  has  to  do  with  the  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  nose,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  dilate  the  nostrils,  one  at  a 
time,  with  a  bivalve  speculum,  using  care  to  avoid  injury  to  the  mucous 
membrane  or  unnecessarily  annoy  the  patient  by  overdistention. 

Structures  Observed. — Under  normal  conditions^  the  patient  sitting 
erect  before  the  operator,  with  the  head  tilted  slightly  backward,  the  dis- 
tended ala?  should  present  clearly  to  view  the  lower  turbinates,  the  middle 
and  lower  meati  on  the  outer  walls,  the  area  opposite  to  these  on  the  septum, 
and  the  floor.  This  constitutes  about  the  lower  third  or  respiratory  portion 
of  the  nares.  The  area  just  within  the  nares  on  the  lower  anterior  margin 
of  the  septum  should  be  especially  examined  as  the  most  frequent  location 
of  the  source  of  hemorrhage. 

Tilting  the  patient's  head  backward  brings  into  view  the  upper  or 
olfactory  portion  of  the  nostrils,  the  middle  turbinate  and  superior  meatus, 
rarely  a  small  portion  of  the  superior  turbinate — the  close  proximity  of  the 
septum  and  outer  wall  preventing  an  exposed  view  of  the  ethmoid  and 
sphenoid  area,  superior  turbinate  and  points  of  entrance  to  the  frontal 
sinus.  It  is  this  space  that  we  frequently  find  bathed  in  pus  in  the  case  of 
purulent  sinusitis,  ethmoiditis,  or  antrum  disease.  As  a  rule,  an  accumu- 
lation of  pus  above  the  middle  turbinate  is  an  indication  of  disease  of  the 
ethmoid  or  frontal  sinus,  while  if  pus  collects  beneath  the  middle  turbinate 
its  source  is  probably  from  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  In  case  the  whole 
naris  is  bathed  in  the  purulent  secretion,  first  cleanse  the  nostril,  then  have 
the  patient  lean  forward  or  turn  the  head  well  toward  the  side  involved 
in  order  to  favor  the  discharge  of  fresh  pus  and  determine  its  origin  more 
clearly.  Nasal  polypi  most  frequently  originate  in  this  part  of  the  nares^ 
at  the  marginal  mucosa  of  a  turbinate  which  has  undergone  mucoid  degen- 
eration from  necrotic  tissue  in  the  ethmoid  cells;  less  often  from  the  sphe- 
noid sinus,  which  lies  slightly  below  and  posterior  to  the  ethmoid  cells. 
Beneath  the  middle  turbinate  is  the  only  natural  opening  into  the  antrum 
of  Highmore — the  ostium  maxillare — which,  however,  in  many  cases  is  so 
obscure  as  to  be  found  with  difficulty  even  by  experienced  rhinologists. 
Occasionally  two  or  more  openings  enter  the  antrum  at  variable  points^ 
even  as  high  as  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  inferior  meatus  is  important 
for  two  reasons:  first,  it  is  l)eneath  the  lower  turbinate  that  we  find  the 
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nasal  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  which  may  become  occluded  from 
either  an  acute  or  chronic  enturgement  of  the  turbinate;  second,  because 
of  the  thinness  of  the  bony  wall  dividing  the  nares  from  the  antrum  of 
Higfamore,  through  which  a  cannula  may  Ire  easily  introduced  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  in  suspected  purulent  infection  of  the  sinus. 

If  on  first  looking  into  the  nose  the  view  is  obstructed  by  an  intumes- 
cent  condition  of  the  membrane,  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  local  con- 
gestion, whether  active  or  passive,  thj  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
view  will  be  greatly  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  pledget  of 
cotton  dipped  into  a  solution  of  cocaine  and  camphor,  each  two  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  liquid  albolene.  The  objection  to  the  adrenalin  preparations 
in  examination  is  threefold:  first,  it  frequently  acts  as  an  irritant,  throw- 
ing the  patient  into  a  violent  state  of  sneezing;    socoml,  by  the  intense 


bleaching  of  the  membrane;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  aggravated  con- 
gestion which  follows  its  use.  All  the  acces-sury  cavities  herein  referred 
to  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  nares;  each  sinus  or  cell  is  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  somewhat  modified  in  character  from  that  in  the 
nasal  chambers,  and  any  inflammatory  process  in  one  cavity  may  cause 
more  or  less  irritation  in  one  or  all  of  the  others. 

Posterior  Rhinoscopy. ^To  examine  the  nasopharynx  there  are  needed 
a  head  mirror,  tongue  depressor,  and  rhinoscopic  mirror.  Some  persons 
are  able  to  depress  their  tongues  by  voluntary  muscular  effort,  in  which 
case  the  depressor  is  not  needed.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  relax  the  soft  palate  at  will,  thus  allowing  an 
unobstructed  vision  in  the  mirror  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
posterior  nares.  The  process  of  such  exanunations  will  often  require  great 
patience  if  the  pharynx  be  hypersensitive,  since  the  slightest  touch  with 
the  mirror  may  produce  gagging. 

Let  the  patient  sit  comfortably  in  the  chair  and  assure  him  that  there 
will  be  nothing  connected  with  the  examination  to  cause  either  pain  or 
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discomfort.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  hold  the  breath  and  strain  on 
the  pharyngeal  muscles.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  explain  that  it  is 
important  to  allow  the  mouth  to  open  widely  and  easily,  without  the 
slightest  tension  of  the  jaw,  leaving  the  tongue  at  rest  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, and  to  breathe  quietly  and  freely  through  the  mouth.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  after  this  reassurance  the  soft  palate  will  relax  to  its  normal 
position.  A  common  difficulty  consists  in  the  involuntary  retraction  of 
the  soft  palate  tightly  against  the  pharyngeal  wall  as  soon  as  the  mirror 
approaches  the  mouth,  and  its  retention  in  that  position  until  the  mirror 
is  withdrawn.  This  frequently  can  be  obviated  by  having  the  patient  close 
his  eyes.  Should  this  fail,  the  most  satisfactory  recourse  left  is  cocainiza- 
tion  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  relieve  the  hypersensitiveness,  when  with  a 
long  applicator,  bent  at  right  angles,  making  a  hook  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long  on  the  end,  the  soft  palate  may  be  gently  drawn  for- 
ward, and  the  rhinoscope  placed  in  position  to  reflect  the  image  desired. 
It  is  always  better  to  twist  a  small  piece  of  cotton  on  the  retractor, 
which  being  dipped  into  a  bland  oil  will  prevent  injury  to  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Structures  Observed. — With  the  rhinoscope  just  below  and  posterior 
to  the  margin  of  the  soft  palate,  and  with  a  strong  light,  the  angle  of 
reflection  in  the  mirror  may  be  so  directed  by  manipulation  as  to  show  suc- 
cessively all  the  structures  in  the  nasopharynx,  viz.,  the  Eustachian  orifices 
on  the  extreme  outer  margins,  and  just  above  and  slightly  posterior  to 
these  the  fossae  of  Rosenmiiller,  which  are  occasionally  obstructed  by 
adhesive  bands;  in  each  naris  are  seen  the  middle  and  lower  turbinates, 
the  latter  being  indistinct  except  over  its  upper  half;  and  directly  pos- 
terior and  below  the  posterior  margin  of  the  septum  on  the  pharygneal 
wall  is  the  usual  position  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  or  adenoids.  Since  this 
lymphoid  structure  under  normal  conditions  undergoes  atrophy  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  when  observed  in  adults,  or  when  sufficiently  large 
in  children  to  interfere  with  nasal  respiration,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
pathologic.  Polypoid  growths  in  the  nasopharynx  originate  usually  from 
mucoid  degeneration  of  the  posterior  margins  of  the  middle  or  superior 
turbinates  or  from  the  posterior  ethmoid  cells;  fibromata,  sufficiently 
large  to  fill  the  entire  vault,  suspended  by  a  small  pedicle  and  hanging 
low  enough  in  the  oropharynx  for  the  lower  margin  to  be  seen  by  direct 
vision,  are  not  infrequently  observed.  Posterior  rhinoscopy  is  seldom 
accomplished  in  children  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  which  case 
ocular  inspection  must  be  supplanted  by  digital  examination. 

Laryngoscopy, 

For  the  examination  of  the  laryngopharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea 
the  same  instruments  are  required  as  those  used  for  posterior  rhinoscopy, 
and  the  same  precautions  toward  preventing  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  during  examination  are  of  even  greater  importance.  The 
tongue  depressor  will  not  be  needed  in  all  cases,  since  in  some  a  better 
view  can  be  obtained  by  grasping  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  a  towel  or 
handkerchief  and  drawing  it  well  out  and  downward,  using  care  not  to 
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cause  pain  underneath  the  tongue  by  too  forceful  traction  over  the  lower 
teeth.  In  still  others  the  patient  may  be  able  voluntarily  to  depress 
the  tongue. 

The  oropharynx  is  examined  by  direct  inspection.  The  appearance 
and  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  The 
redness  frequently  observed  along  the  anterior  borders  of  the  faucial 
tonsillar  pillars  in  gouty  or  lithssmic  individuals  is  a  sign  of  diagnostic 
importance.  This  may  vary  in  color  from  a  dark  pink  blush  to  a  purplish 
crimson,  and  may  be  regular  in  outline  or  occasionally  present  the  appear- 
ance of  petechial  spots,  particularly  on  the  uvula.  Another  phenomenon 
often  observed  is  indicative  of  either  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  Eus- 
tachian or  middle-ear  involvement.  It  consists  of  a  prominence  or  bulging 
of  the  postpharyngeal  wall,  evidently  an  inflammatory  infiltrate,  just  back 
of  the  posterior  faucial  pillar  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  aflfected  ear. 

In  the  examination  of  the  laryngopharynx  the  laryngoscope  is  used. 
Observe  the  base  of  the  tongue  carefully  to  detect  the  presence  of  an 
enlarged  lingual  tonsil,  which  gives  rise  to  various  annoying  symptoms, 
most  prominent  of  which  is  the  constant  accumulation  of  mucus  about 
the  glottis  and  the  resulting  pharyngeal  tenesmus.  Occasionally  this 
mass  of  tonsillar  tissue  is  suflScient  to  press  the  epiglottis  downward  and 
thus  interfere  with  the  examination  of  the  larynx  proper. 

P6rels:n  Bodies.  —  The  most  frequent  locations  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  broken  bits  of  toothpicks  or  match-sticks,  fish-bones,  tooth-brush 
bristles,  etc.,  in  the  laryngopharynx  are  the  glosso-epiglottidean  pouches 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  or  else  in  the  sinus  pyriformis  which  lies  partially 
posterior  to  and  on  either  side  of  the  glottis.  The  patient's  sensation  of 
locality  of  a  foreign  body  in  such  a  position  is  frequently  misleading;  for 
instance,  a  fish-bone  or  bristle  sticking  in  the  base  of  the  tongue  may 
give  the  sensation  of  being  farther  down  in  the  larynx,  or  perhaps  even 
in  the  nasopharynx. 

Examination. — A  strong,  well  focussed  light  is  essential,  and  whether 
the  patient  be  in  the  sitting  or  recumbent  position,  the  head  must  be  well 
extended  and  free  breathing  through  the  mouth  insisted  upon.  The  auto- 
scope,  an  instrument  devised  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making 
direct  inspection  of  the  larynx,  is  not  generally  employed  at  the  present 
time.  Proceeding  with  the  usual  method,  the  patient's  tongue  is  depressed, 
or  drawn  outward,  the  laryngoscope  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  upper 
laryngopharynx  in  a  manner  that  will  push  the  uvula  backward  out  of 
range  of  the  reflected  laryngeal  image.  The  best  angle  of  reflection  can 
be  determined  according  to  the  case  in  hand,  the  epiglottis,  owing  to  its 
variability  both  in  point  of  shape  and  position  in  different  individuals, 
being  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  clear  view  of  the  underlying  structures. 
This  diflSculty,  however,  can  best  be  obviated  by  the  influence  which  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  produce  certain  vocal  tones  has  upon 
the  position  of  the  larynx.  Two  vocal  sounds  are  utilized;  first,  the  classic 
"ah,"  during  the  intonation  of  which  the  larynx  is  in  the  most  natural 
relation  to  the  surrounding  structures  at  rest,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
cords  are  approximated  or  in  the  position  of  phonation.     With  the  parts 
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M  the  hnUfJVJT  fsAi.  %:^^^0A;rzj^  «rjj:*7:^>nT  fn  tie  nimcr.  ^ie  effort  lo  pn>- 
ducc  the  vo-preJ  v^c#t  *"€:"  n-jan  be  cMt^  TL5«  wiZ  «:•  cuETxse  ihe  Urrnx 
and  chsiZiiK  iis  j^jd'Mn  iii  reLat^iion  Vj  tl^  e^cfki^  &zpi  c^cer  Sumctures 
as  to  €!Zpose  ili&  vLcJ^  Mif^jrih.  cf  iLe  cores  and  t£e  vbiue  Verier  scrface 
of  tbe  epigkniii  in  de  ••->ra',  ai.':  in  mon  cases,  afier  rr»rrg  the  tone  for 
a  few  aeeoiid^.  li^  f/a*J^:^i  ir-aj  LreaiLe  free^v  mfibccit  lie  tocine  falling 
back  to  it£  orijci^  p'j^^.ki::.  A  rood  plan  is  to  Lave  lie  zosiefit  Im^  the 
note  for  a  doc^jex.':,  fouor^  by  free  respiration,  azii  re;?ea«  the  proceas  as 
often  a£  re^^uire^  tHI  a  ui^irfa/r.ory  view  is  obtaiced  ci  aS  the  intralaryn- 
geal  rtructures.  D  .rli^  m^plnrAon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea  abo 
may  be  seen,  in  tfjiL^  c2l«^s  as  far  down  as  the  bEfiircation.  thoogh  to  be 
satisfactory  an  exairJi^a^.^on  of  tr.e  lower  part  of  tbe  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes  ehould  be  ^.^e  with  a  bronchoscope.  This  instrument  has  been 
perfecte^l  in  re^rent  y^rars  to  i*uch  an  extent  as  to  be  of  ^reat  value  in  the 
hands  of  a  ekilf-J  operavir  for  the  removal  of  forei^  bodies  or  for  the 
inspection  of  any  dii^eaM^d  condition  of  the  lining  membrane.  If  during 
the  examination  the  psitifrr.t  has  an  inclination  to  gag.  free  and  rapid 
respiration  may  overcome  it ;  ehould  the  tendency  persist,  however,  with- 
draw the  mirror  and  allow  the  throat  to  be  at  rest  for  a  shwt  time;  under 
no  condition  trill  anything  be  gained  by  forcing  or  attempting  to  prolong 
an  examination  when  the  patient  coughs,  gags,  or  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
become  fatigued. 

The  lar>'nx  is  subject  to  the  same  inflammatory  changes  which  may  take 
place  in  any  other  mucous  membrane,  and  likewise  to  any  local  infection. 
The  histologic  structure  of  the  submucous  tissue  seems  to  favor  rapid  and 
extr;risive  cerlema  from  local  inflammations,  due  to  traumata,  scalds,  and  the 
inhalation  of  irritant  vap^^rs;  from  infectious  processes  involving  adjacent 
structures,  as  diphtheria,  follicular  tonsillitis,  and  tuberculosis;  and  from 
circulatory  disturbances  such  as  may  arise  from  cardiac  or  renal  lesions. 

Chronic  hoarseness  not  amenable  to  treatment,  particularly  in  indi- 
viduals past  forty  years  of  age,  must  be  regarded  as  suspiciously  indica- 
tive of  malignancy  and  be  kept  constantly  under  observation  in  order 
that  should  such  a  condition  exist  it  may  be  detected  at  the  earliest  stage 
possible.  Sluggishness  in  the  movement  of  the  vocal  cord,  or  even  an 
apparent  paralysis  of  the  cord  on  the  affected  side,  has  been  observed 
not  infrequently  in  laryngeal  carcinoma  long  before  any  actual  tumor 
was  \isible. 

Otoscopy. 

For  convenience  in  description  the  organ  of  hearing  is  usually  divided 
into  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ear.  The  last  embraces  that  part 
of  tbe  (>etrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  which  the  terminal  filar 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  HI. 

1.  Laryngeal  Image  daring  respiration. 

2.  Laryngeal  image  during  phoiiation. 

a.  Laryngoscopic  picture  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  right  recurrent  lar>'ngeal  nerre. 

4.  Lar>'ngoecopic  picture  in  a  case  of  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  ncr\'eK. 

5.  Laryngoscopic  picture  in  a  case  of  paral}*fiis  of  the  interarytenoid  muscle. 

6.  Position  of  the  vocal  cords  in  unilateral  adductor. paralysis. 

7.  Position  of  the  vocal  cords  in  bilateral  adductor  paralysis— during  cfTort«  at  deep  iiuipimtUm. 

8.  Position  of  the  vocal  cords  in  paralysis  of  the  right  internal  tensor. 
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ments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed,  and  therefore  is  also  desig- 
nated as  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus.  The  external  and  middle  ear, 
since  they  serve  the  purpose  of  transmitting  sound  impressions  to  the 
nerve,  are  called  the  sound-conducting  apparatus. 

It  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  diseased  conditions  of  the 
sound-perceiving  and  the  sound-conducting  apparatus,  or  between  disturb- 
ance of  hearing  caused  by  nerve  lesions  and  that  dependent  upon  diseased 
structures  of  the  ear  itself.  For  example,  in  any  case  of  deafness  the  first 
thing  to  be  ascertained  is  what  part  of  the  ear,  if  any,  is  at  fault.  Deaf- 
ness, either  partial  or  complete,  may  be  caused  by  obstructions  in  the 
extremal  auditory  canal,  such  as  foreign  bodies,  impacted  cerumen,  con- 
genital atresia,  exostosis,  furunculosis,  etc.,  and  also  by  hemorrhage  into 
the  semicircular  canals,  or  as  the  effect  of  certain  drugs.  The  condition 
of  tilne  external  canal  and  the  tympanic  membrane  can  easily  be  determined 
by  direct  ocular  inspection,  a  strong,  well  focussed  light  being  directed 
int;o  the  canal  through  a  suitable  speculum.  If  the  canal  be  found 
clear,  then  the  difficulty  must  lie  either  in  the  middle  or  the  internal  ear. 
To  distinguish  between  these  the  tuning-fork  test,  devised  by  Weber,  is 
^*s\xally  employed. 

External  Auditory  Canal. — The  external  auditory  canal  varies  greatly 
*^  size  and  somewhat  in  direction  in  different  individuals.    The  cartilagi- 
*^ous  portion  of  the  canal  is  usually  directed  more  or  less  downward  and 
AOr>vard,  so  that  in  order  to  bring  this  part  of  the  canal  and  the  bony  meatus 
^^to  the  same  axis  for  inspection  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  and  the  drum 
^^mbrane  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  auricle  gently  upward  and  backward. 
^y  holding  the  auricle  in  this  position  with  one  hand  and  manipulating 
^^e  speculum  with  the  other — a  metallic  conical  speculum  is  the  most 
desirable — every  part  of  the  canal  wall  and  drum  membrane  may  be  clearly 
^een.    Note  the  size  of  the  canal  and  any  acute  inflammatory  swelling  or 
chronic  induration.     The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal  comprises  a 
little  over  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  meatus.    Its  junction  with 
the  bony  meatus  is  the  most  frequent  site  of  furunculosis.    In  young  chil- 
dren the  cartilaginous  meatus  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal.      When  a  furuncle  is  of  deep  origin  pus  may  burrow 
beneath  the  periosteum  inward  toward  the  tympanic  cavity,  occluding 
the  osseous  meatus  entirely  and  giving  rise  to  most  excruciating  pain.    The 
pain  within  the  ear  and  swelling  extending  even  back  of  the  auricle  may 
be  confused  with  acute  mastoiditis.     In  furunculosis  the  most  acute  pain 
is  apt  to  be  elicited  by  pressing  upon  the  tragus,  or,  if  there  be  postauricular 
tenderness,  it  will  likely  be  superficial;    in  mastoiditis,  however,  the  pain 
may  be  slight  superficially  and  intensified  by  deep  pressure  over  the  mas- 
toid, and  pain  is  not  apt  to  be  elicited  on  pressure  over  the  tragus. 

When  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal  is  occluded  by  swelling, 
gently  insert  a  tightly  rolled  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  com- 
posed of  camphor  and  carbolic  acid,  equal  parts,  and  allow  it  to  remain  a 
few  minutes.  The  swelling  is  thus  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  a  small  speculum  for  the  examination  of  the  deeper  canal  and 
tympanic  membrane.  This  solution  also  produces  partial  anaesthesia  of 
the  membrane,  thus  allowing  a  more  thorough  examination. 
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The  tympanic  membrane  separating  the  external  canal  from  the 
tympanum,  irregularly  oval  in  shape  and  slightly  concave  in  its  normal 
state,  is  affected  to  some  degree  by  every  inflammatory  disease  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  should  therefore  receive  most  careful 
attention  in  every  aural  examination.  A  strong,  well  focussed  light  is  a 
necessity  and  the  largest  speculum  which  the  canal  will  admit  should  be 
used.  The  external  layer  of  the  drum  membrane  is  modified  sldn,  clear 
and  almost  translucent  in  its  normal  condition,  and  through  it  can  be  seen 
the  impression  of  the  malleus  with  which  it  lies  in  direct  contact.  Acute 
inflammations  of  the  middle  ear  produce  a  pink  or  reddish  hue  along  the 
margins  of  the  malleus  and  in  some  cases  over  the  entire  membrane. 

Exudates,  serous  or  purulent,  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  even  though 
small  in  quantity,  produce  bulging  of  the  membrane  and  frequently  ter- 
minate in  spontaneous  rupture  into  the  external  canal.  In  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations  causing  occlusion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the  tym- 
panic membrane  will  be  found  retracted.  Retraction  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  adhesions  within  the  tympanic  cavity  following  marked  inflam- 
matory involvement.  In  a  case  of  retracted  membrane  we  can  ascertain 
whether  the  tube  is  patulous  by  one  of  the  usual  methods  of  inflation. 
Valsalva's  consists  of  a  vigorous  expiratory  effort  while  the  nose  and 
mouth  are  kept  closed.  Politzer  inflates  the  tympanum  through  one  nos- 
tril by  compression  of  a  rubber  air-bag  while  the  patient  is  in  the  act  of 
swallowing.  The  opposite  nostril  and  the  mouth  are  closed.  Eustachian 
catheterization  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  in  difficult  cases.  With 
SiegeFs  otoscope  the  air  within  the  external  auditory  canal  can  be 
exhausted  and  adhesions  involving  the  tympanic  membrane  observed. 
Aural  polypi  originate  most  frequently  within  the  middle  ear  from  gran- 
ular or  necrotic  tissue  and  protrude  into  the  external  canal  through  per- 
forations in  the  tympanic  membrane,  though  they  occasionally  may  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  canal,  particularly  at  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
junction.  Exostoses  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  osseous  canal,  particularly 
from  the  posterior  wall  and  from  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  junction. 
In  chronic  non-suppurative  processes  involving  the  middle  ear,  the  drum 
membrane  becomes  opaque  and  thickened,  and  usually  distorted  in  shape. 
In  cases  of  otosclerosis  white  chalky  spots  are  observed  in  the  membrane 
which  may  otherwise  appear  normal.  A  sign  of  diagnostic  importance 
in  mastoiditis  complicating  chronic  suppurations  of  the  middle  ear  is  an 
infiltration  of  the  membrane  covering  the  superior  posterior  osseous  wall 
of  the  external  auditory  canal,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  circum- 
scribed drooping  or  bulging. 

Pharynx  and  Eustachian  Tube.  —  No  examination  of  the  ear  can  be 
considered  complete  without  a  careful  inspection  of  the  nasopharynx  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Eustachian  tube  slightly  below  and  anterior  to  the  fossa 
of  Rosenmiiller.  The  technic  of  this  procedure  is  described  under  posterior 
rhinoscopy.  Catheterization  of  the  tube  for  diagnostic  purposes  can  be 
accomplished  either  through  the  nose  or  by  way  of  the  oropharynx. 
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V. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

General  Considerations. —  Information  derived  from  blood  exami- 
nations, while  not  essential  in  the  establishment  of  a  diagnosis  in  most 
instances,  is  frequently  a  useful  aid.  Negative  blood  reports  are  often 
important  in  diagnosis,  as  in  the  exclusion  of  malaria  from  a  group  of  dis- 
eases which  have  similar  clinical  features,  such  as  malignant  endocarditis, 
septicaemia,  and  certain  types  of  tuberculosis.  Diseases  associated  with 
marked  splenic  or  glandular  enlargement  present  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  leuksemia  that  only  a  study  of  the  blood  can  exclude  the  latter 
condition.  Many  blood  examinations  elicit  results  which  assist  in  arriv- 
ing at  or  completing  a  diagnosis.  Evidence  of  a  pathognomonic  char- 
acter gained  from  haematological  studies  is  available  in  only  a  limited 
number  of  diseases,  notably  in  myelogenous  leukaemia,  malaria,  relapsing 
fever,  trypanosomiasis,  and  filariasis.  The  condition  of  the  blood  as  to 
haemoglobin  value,  the  number  of  erythrocytes  and  leucocytes,  may  serve 
as  an  index  of  body  nutrition.  Blood  counts  often  yield  information 
which  bears  upon  prognosis, — e.g.,  in  chlorosis  a  steady  haemoglobin 
rise  is  an  evidence  of  favorable  progress  of  the  patient,  while  an  erythro- 
cytic gain  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  or  leucocytic  decrease  in 
leukaemia  likewise  points  to  improvement.  Counts  of  the  white  corpuscles 
also  aid  in  establishing  the  leucocytic  standard  of  the  patient.  The  opsonic 
index  and  the  agglutination  phenomenon  are  recognized  adjuncts  in  the 
field  of  diagnosis. 

Methods  of  Blood   Examination. 

OMainins^  Blood.  —  For  most  clinical  examinations  a  few  drops  of 
blood,  obtained  from  a  puncture  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or  the  finger-tip, 
will  suffice.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  sometimes  selected  for  making  the 
puncture  on  account  of  its  lessened  sensibility  and  because  the  operation 
can  be  performed  without  the  patient  seeing  it,  but  the  finger-tip  is  generally 
chosen  as  this  site  is  more  convenient  for  the  examiner.  The  puncture 
should  be  made  with  a  lancet-shaped  or  triangular  surgical  needle,  an 
instrument  especially  devised  for  this  purpose,  or  a  steel  pen  with  one  of 
the  nibs  broken  off.  The  part  selected  should  be  cleansed  with  alcohol  or 
with  soap  and  water  followed  by  alcohol,  and  dried  with  a  towel  or  hand- 
kerchief. If  not  warm,  the  skin  is  warmed  by  gentle  friction,  but  forcible 
rubbing  should  be  avoided,  since  it  excites  active  hypersemia.  If  the 
individual  is  a  bleeder,  the  precaution  of  making  a  superficial  puncture 
and  of  having  measures  at  hand  to  control  hemorrhage  should  be  observed. 
It  is  obvious  that  areas  of  oedema  and  of  inflammation  must  be  avoided. 
If  the  former  be  present  about  the  hands  or  ear,  an  area  free  or  nearly  so 
of  cedema  is  chosen.  The  puncture  is  made  with  a  quick  thrust  of  the 
instrument,  which  has  previously  been  cleansed  with  alcohol  or  passed 
through  a  flame.    The  first  drop  or  two  of  blood  should  be  wiped  away. 
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Forcible  squeezing  of  the  tissues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wound 
must  be  avoided,  as  this  may  alter  the  composition  of  the  blood  by  the 
addition  of  lymph  fluids.  As  the  blood  flows  from  the  wound,  its  gross 
appearance  as  to  color  and  fluidity  is  noted. 

Preparation  of  Fresh  Blood  for  Immediate  Examination.  —  A 
cover-glass  is  applied  to  a  droplet  of  blood  and  then  placed  upon  a  clean 
slide.  The  blood  usually  spreads  into  a  thin  layer.  Warming  the  slide 
by  friction  with  a  piece  of  gauze,  a  handkerchief,  or  tissue  paper  before 
applying  the  cover-glass  facilitates  spreading.  In  a  well-prepared  prep- 
aration the  corpuscles  are  arranged  in  a  single  layer  separated  from  each 
other  over  an  area  sufficiently  large  for  the  desired  study.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  delay  the  examination,  drying  of  the  specimen  can  be  prevented  by 
ringing  the  margins  of  the  cover-glass  with  vaseline  or  cedar  oil. 

Preparation  of  Blood  for  Stainin^^. — Cover-glasses  which  have  clean 
polished  surfaces  are  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  preferably  upon 
a  folded  towel,  from  which  they  can  be  picked  up  easily.  A  cover-glass, 
held  with  the  fingers,  or  with  forceps,  is  applied  to  the  summit  of  the 
droplet  of  blood,  being  careful  to  avoid  touching  the  skin,  and  allowed  to 
fall  upon  another  cover.  As  soon  as  the  blood  has  ceased  spreading, 
the  covers  are  slid  apart.  In  performing  this  operation,  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  lift  the  glasses  apart:  the  sliding  motion  must  be  performed 
rapidly,  avoiding  a  jerky  uneven  stroke.  The  smear  may  be  made  upon 
a  slide  by  placing  a  drop  of  blood  upon  it  and  spreading  with  another 
slide  or  with  a  glass  rod  especially  designed  for  this  purpose. 

Metliods  of  Fixation. — Heat  Fixation. — The  covers  are  placed  in 
an  oven,  the  ordinary  dry-heat  sterilizer  being  convenient  for  this  purpose, 
and  heated  gradually  until  the  temperature  reaches  to  120*^  C.  or  up  to 
155'  C.  and  subjected  to  this  temperature  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
A  convenient  plan  for  fixing  the  specimens  with  heat  consists  in  placing 
the  spreads  upon  a  heated  copper  plate.  The  plate,  about  20  centimetres 
in  length,  8  centimetres  in  width,  and  from  i  to  1  centimetre  in  thicknesSi 
supported  by  a  suitable  stand,  is  heated  at  one  end  with  the  flame  from  a 
Hunsen  burner  or  an  alcohol  lamp.  When  the  plate  is  thoroughly  heated, 
the  covers  are  placed  upon  it  at  a  point  where  the  temperature  is  sufficient 
to  boil  water  (which  is  previously  determined  by  dropping  water  upon 
its  surface,  beginning  at  the  end  farthest  away  from  the  flame)  and  expc^ed 
to  this  heat  for  about  30  minutes.  A  method  less  suitable  than  the  ones 
mentioned  consists  in  passing  the  film  rapidly  through  a  Bunsen  flame 
forty  or  fifty  times. 

Fixation  by  Wet  Methods. — Fixation  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
merging films  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether 
for  20  or  30  minutes,  or  in  absolute  alcohol  for  five  minutes.  The 
Futcher-Lazaer  method  subjects  the  films  to  .25  per  cent,  formalin  in 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  one  minute;  they  are  then  rinsed  in  water  and 
dried  with  filter-paper. 

Blood  Staining:. — Many  methods  for  staining  blood  are  available. 
To  Ehrlich  belongs  the  credit  of  devising  a  mixture  by  which  all  known 
varieties  of  blood-cells  except  those  which  contain  basophilic  granules 
are   completely  colored.     At   the   present   time   certain  panoptic   fluids 
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containing    eosin-methylene-blue    compounds    are   employed    extensively 
in  routine  work,  having  largely  supplanted  Ehrlich's  triple  stain. 

Ehrlich's  triple  stain  is  prepared  by  mixing  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  acid  fuchsin  of  orange  G.  and  of  methyl  green  00  with  glycerin,  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  water.     The  following  formula  is  recommended  b}''  Emerson: 

Acid  fuchsin  solution &-  7  c.c. 

Orancre  G.  solution 13-14  c.c. 

Distilled  wat€r 15  c.c. 

Absolute  alcohol 15  c.c. 

Add  drop  by  drop,  shaking  after  each  addition: 

Methyl  green  00  solution 12.5  c.c. 

Then  add: 

Absolute  alcohol 10  c.c. 

Glycerin 10  c.c. 

Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  a  precipitate  is  present,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
disturb  it  w^hen  removing  some  of  the  stain.  The  combination  of  dyes 
in  this  mixture  contains  a  neutral  staining  ingredient  in  addition  to  its 
acid  and  basic  principles. 

Staining  Technic. — The  stain  is  applied  to  the  blood-film  previously 
fixed  by  heat,  for  five  minutes,  after  which  the  excess  of  stain  is  drained 
off  and  the  cover  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  mounted  in  xylol  balsam 
or  cedar  oil.  Normal  erythrocytes  are  colored  orange,  eosinophilic  granules 
dull  red,  neutrophilic  granules  violet  or  lilac,  nuclear  structures  various 
shades  of  green,  blue,  or  black,  malarial  parasites  and  bacteria  green  or 
blue,  while  basophilic  granules  are  unstained. 

Jenner's  stain  is  prepared  as  follows:  Mix  equal  parts  of  a  1  per 
cent,  aqueous  methylene-blue  solution  with  a  1.25  per  cent,  aqueous  eosin 
(water  soluble)  solution.  After  shaking  thoroughly,  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  dried. 
One  part  of  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  two  himdred  parts  of  methyl  alcohol. 
Films  are  treated  with  this  solution  without  previous  fixation  for  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  mounted  in  xylol 
balsam  or  cedar  oil.  The  following  tinctorial  reaction  is  secured :  Normal 
crj'throcytes  stain  terra-cotta;  nuclei,  various  shades  of  blue  or  green; 
basophilic  granules,  dark  blue;  neutrophilic  granules,  pink;  eosinophilic 
granules,  bright  red;  the  cytoplasm  of  lymphocytes  and  malarial  para- 
sites, a  deep  blue.  A  deposit  of  dark  granules  upon  the  film  which  is 
often  observed  is  an  objectionable  feature  and  interferes  with  the  useful- 
ness of  this  method. 

Leishman's  stain,  an  improvement  on  Jenner's,  is  based  on  the 
Romanowsky  method.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  (1)  A  one  per  cent. 
aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue  (Gruber's  medicinal),  containing  5 
per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate,  is  heated  at  65°  C.  for  twelve  hours  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  ten  days.  (2)  An  equal  volume  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  eosin  in  distilled  water  is  added  to  the  niethvlene-blue  solution  in  an 
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open  vessel  and  the  mixture  stirred  from  time  to  time.  After  twelve  hours 
the  resultant  sediment  is  collected  on  filter-paper  and  washed  with  water 
until  the  washings  are  almost  colorless.  One  and  a  half  parts  of  dried 
powdered  precipitate  are  added  to  one  hundred  parts  of  pure  methyl 
alcohol.  Previous  fixation  is  not  required  with  Leishman's  reagent,  since 
it  possesses  the  double  property  of  fixing  and  of  staining.  Three  or  four 
drops  of  this  stain  are  placed  upon  the  blood-film  and  allowed  to  act  for 
thirty  seconds,  when  double  the  amount  of  water  (six  or  eight  drops)  is 
poured  upon  the  cover  and  mixed  with  the  stain.  After  five  minutes  the 
spread  is  washed  gently  with  water  and  a  few  drops  allowe<l  to  remain 
upon  the  specimen  for  about  a  minute.  The  smear  is  now  dried,  first  be- 
tween filter-paper  and  then  in  the  air,  and  mounted  in  balsam  or  cedar 
oil.  The  nuclei  of  leucocj^es  and  of  erythroblasts,  and  blood-platelets  are 
stained  various  shades  of  purple,  the  protoplasm  of  lymphocytes  and  certain 
polychromatophilic  erythrocytes  various  tints  of  blue,  basophilic  granules 
dark  violet  or  royal  purple,  normal  erythrocytes  and  eosinophile  granules 
pink,  and  neutrophile  granules  a  dull  red.  Malarial  parasites  and  try- 
panosomes  are  distinctly  stained  by  this  method.  Wright's  stain,  which 
is  also  a  modification  of  the  Romanowsky  method,  contains  an  eosin-meth- 
ylene-blue  combination  held  in  solution  by  methyl  alcohol.  Wright's 
method  is  extensively  employed  in  this  country.  Hasting's  mixture, 
another  eosin- methylene- blue  stain,  is  much  used  by  some  workers.  For 
general  routine  work  Leishman's  stain  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Double  Staining.  —  The  films,  after  suitable  fixation  obtained  by 
immersion  in  absolute  alcohol,  alcohol  and  ether,  or  by  heating  as  pre- 
viously described,  are  treated  first  with  an  acid  stain  followed  by  a  basic 
dye,  rinsed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted.  A  staining  fluid  containing 
acid  and  basic  coloring  principles  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Most  of  the  methods  of  double  staining  are  not  suitable  for  differentiating 
all  forms  of  blood-cells,  as  certain  histological  elements  remain  unstained. 
Neutrophilic  granules  are  as  a  rule  not  colored,  and  therefore  neutrophilic 
myelocytes  cannot  be  distinguished  from  large  mononuclear  leucocytes. 
If  only  the  nuclear  structures  are  to  be  studied,  double  staining  is  of  service, 
but  is  nevertheless  inferior  to  Leishman's  stain  and  similar  methods. 

Plehn^s  stain  has  the  following  formula: 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue 60  c.c. 

One-half  per  cent,  eosin  solution  (in  75  per  cent,  alcohol) 20  c.c. 

Distilled  water 40  c.c. 

Twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash 5-1  c.c. 

Specimens  are  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  from  three  to  five  minutee, 
stained  with  Plehn's  solution,  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted.  This 
mixture  stains  malarial  parasites  blue  and  eosinophilic  granules  red. 

Eosin  and  Methylene  Blue, — A  convenient  plan  consists  in  treating 
the  fixed  smear  with  a  solution  consisting  of  eosin  .5  part  in  70  per  cent. 
alcohol  100  parts,  for  a  minute  or  two;  wash  the  cover  in  water,  and  then 
counterstain  with  a  half-saturated  solution  of  methylene  blue  or  Delafield's 
ha?matoxylin  solution  for  a  half  to  one  minute.  The  specimen  is  then 
rinsed  in  water,  dried  between  bibulous  paper  or  in  the  air,  and  mounted. 
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Cheminsky  recommends  a  stain  composed  of  40  cubic  centimetres 
of  saturated  methylene  blue,  20  cubic  centimetres  of  a  .5  per  cent,  eosin 
solution  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  and  40  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water. 
Films  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  are  subjected  to  Chenzinsky's  solution  for 
from  three  to  six  hours,  the  staining  being  done  at  37°  C.  in  an  incubator. 
Ehrlich  suggested  a  mixture  consisting  of  hajmatoxylin  2  grammes,  eosin 
0.5  gramme,  absolute  alcohol  100  grammes,  distilled  water  100  grammes, 
^ycerin  100  grammes,  acetic  acid  10  grammes,  and  an  excess  of  alum.  The 
stain  is  not  ready  for  use  until  several  weeks  have  elapsed,  since  this  time  is 
required  for  the  ripening  of  the  stain. 

Basophilic  granules  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  stain  recommended 
by  Ehrlich  which  has  the  following  formula: 

Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  dahlia 50  c.c. 

Acetic  acid 10-20  c.c. 

Distilled  water 100  c.c. 

Differential  Counting.  —  This  method  consists  of  determining  the 
relative  number  of  the  different  forms  of  blood-cells,  generally  expressed 
in  percentage  figures  and  sometimes  as  the  number  per  cubic  millimetre. 
The  leucocyte  differential  estimation  is  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  a 
number  of  conditions.  An  approximate  differential  count  can  be  made  by 
an  examination  of  fresh,  unstained  blood  by  the  experienced  worker, 
but  for  accurate  determinations  stained  films  are  essential.  A  mechanical 
stage  is  necessary  for  this  method  of  counting. 

Technic. — The  specimen  is  brought  into  focus,  and  the  slide  is  shifted 
with  the  mechanical  stage  so  as  to  bring  successive  fields  into  view,  being 
careful  not  to  pass  over  any  portion  more  than  once.  The  different  forms 
of  leucocytes  are  noted  and  their  number  recorded  until  at  least  five  hun- 
dred cells  have  been  studied.  From  these  figures  the  relative  percentages 
are  calculated.  When  nucleated  erythrocytes  are  encountered,  their  num- 
ber should  also  be  noted,  and  the  total  number  of  these  cells  per  cubic 
millimetre  can  be  determined  by  the  following  formula: 

Number  of  leucocytes  per  cu.  mm.  X  number  of  nucleated 

red  cellfl  counted  in  the  stained  film ^  Number  of  nucleated  ery thro- 

Number  of  leucocytes  counted  in  the  stained  film        ^     ^y^  P®''  cubic  millimetre. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  estimate  separately  the  different  varieties 
of  abnormal  red  cells,  especially  the  varieties  of  nucleated  cells. 

Enumeration  of  tlie  Erytlirocytes,  Leucocytes,  and  Blood-platelets. 
— For  clinical  purposes,  the  red  cells  are  counted  in  a  small  amount  of 
blood  of  known  quantity,  from  which  an  estimate  of  the  number  per  cubic 
millimetre  is  made,  this  figure  being  the  standard  upon  which  the  variations 
in  health  and  disease  are  based.  A  number  of  methods  are  available  for 
this  purpose.  The  one  recommended  by  Thoma  is  generally  selected,  as 
it  gives  fairly  accurate  results. 

The  Tiioma-Zeiss  Hiemocytometer.  —  This  apparatus  consists  of  two 
graduated  pipettes  (the  red  and  white  counters)  for  measuring,  diluting,  and 
mixing  the  blood,  and  a  glass  chamber  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  counted. 
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The  erythrocyto meter  consists  of  a  graduated  capillary  tube,  upon  which 
the  figures  .5  and  1  appear.  The  tube  expands  into  a  bulb,  above 
which  the  figure  101  is  inscribed.  A  rubber  tube  with  a  mouth-pieoe 
attached  is  fastened  to  the  short  end  of  the 
pipette.  Filling  the  pipette  with  blood  to  the 
point  marked  .5  and  then  drawing  a  diluting 
solution  into  it  until  the  fluid  reaches  to  the 
point  marked  101,  insures  a  blood  dilution  of 
1:200,  while  a  dilution  of  1:100  is  obtained  when 
the  pipette  is  filled  to  the  point  marked  1,  and 
then  with  a  diluent  to  the  mark  101.  The  white 
pipette,  or   leucocytometer.  is  similar  in  con- 
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struction  to  the  red  pipette,  but  differs  in  that  the  capillary  bore  is  largn 
and  the  bulb  smaller  so  that  dilutions  of  1:20  and  1:10  may  be  secured. 
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The  counting  chamber  consists  of  a  heavy  glass  elide  upon  which 
is  cemented  a  glass  plate  having  a  circular  opening;  a  disk  is  cemented 
to  the  slide  so  that  it  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  circular  opm- 
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ing  of  the  plate.  The  disk  is  slightly  thinner  (by  one-tenth  of  a  mm.) 
than  the  plate  which  surrounds  it.  When  the  cover-glass,  a  part  of 
this  instrument,  is  placed  upon  the  plate,  the  distance  between  the  disk  and 
the  cover  is  one-tenth  mm.  The  surface  of  the  disk  is  ruled  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  one-twentieth  of  a  mm.  apart.  These  lines  form  four  hun- 
dred squares,  the  dimensions  of  each  being  one-twentieth  by  one-twentieth 
mm.  Groups  of  16  squares  are  indicated  by  a  double  ruling.  The  space 
overlying  each  square  between  the  surface  of  the  disk  and  the  cover-glass 
measures  TiAnr  cu.  mm.  (^  mm.  X  -^  nim.  X  tV  =  tcW  cubic  millimetre). 
Zappert's  modified  ruling  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss  counting  chamber  divides 
the  surface  into  eight  large  squares,  immediately  surrounding  the  400 
small  squares;  each  large  square  is  equal  to  the  surface  ruling  of  the  400 
central  squares.  The  total  ruling  represents  an  area  of  3600  small  squares. 
Technic  op  Counting  the  Erythrocytes.  —  Special  fluids  are 
employed  for  diluting  the  blood.  Toisson^s  solution  stains  nuclei  a  pale 
blue,  therefore  rendering  differentiation  between  non-nucleated  erythro- 
cytes and  white  corpuscles  easy.    Its  composition  is  as  follows: 

Methyl  violet,  5B 0.025  part 

Sodium  chloride 1.0      part 

Sodium  sulphate 8.0      parts 

Neutral  glycerin 30.0      parts 

Distilled  water 160.0      parts 

Hayeni's  solution: 

Mercuric  chloride 0.25  part 

Sodium  chloride 0.5  part 

Sodium  sulphate 2.5  parts 

Distilled  water 100.0  parts 

Other  diluting  fluids  recommended  for  clinical  work  are  a  2.5  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  a  .5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  a  .7  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.    These  solutions  should  be  filtered  before  using. 

The  blood  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  is  drawn  into  the  erythro- 
cytometer  to  the  point  .5,  unless  decided  oligocythtemia  is  suspected, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  fill  to  the  mark  1.  after  which  the  tip  of  the  pipette 
is  wiped.  Toisson's  or  some  other  diluting  solution  is  drawn  into  the 
pipette  until  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  point  101.  The  pipette  should  be 
rotated  gently,  as  the  diluting  fluid  enters  the  bulb,  in  order  to  secure  a 
mixture.  After  filling  the  pipette,  the  thumb  and  finger  are  immediately 
placed  over  its  ends  and  the  instrument  shaken  for  about  a  half  minute, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  mixture.  The  unmixed  fluid  in  the  capil- 
lary portion  is  then  blown  out.  The  counting  chamber  is  now  placed  upon 
a  perfectly  level  surface  and  a  droplet  of  the  mixture  is  deposited  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  ruled  disk.  The  pipette  should  be  shaken  just  before 
adjusting  the  diluted  blood,  and  the  fluid  in  the  capillary  portion  should 
always  be  expelled  after  mixing  in  this  manner,  since  corpuscles  in  the 
capillary  tube  may  gravitate  on  standing,  thus  creating  an  uneven  mixture. 
The  cover-glass  is  then  quickly  adjusted  in  its  position.  If  the  fluid  flows 
into  the  depression  surrounding  the  disk,  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 
After  the  corpuscles  have  settled,  the  counting  chamber  is  placed  upon 
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the  stage  of  the  microscope  and  a  field  of  16  squares  is  brought  into  fociia 
In  general  routine  work,  the  calculation  of  determining  the  number  of 
erythrocytes  per  cubic  millimetre  is  usually  based  on  the  number  of  cells 
found  within  64  squares,  provided  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  cells 
exists.  The  following  plan  may  be  adopted  in  counting  the  corpuscles: 
The  cells  within  the  upper  left-hand  corner  square  of  a  group  of  16  squares 
are  first  counted,  then  the  cells  in 
each  of  the  remaining  three  squares 
in  that  line,  going  from  left  to 
right,  after  which  the  corpuscles 
in  the  next  row  of  squares  are 
enumerated,  proceeding  from  right 
to  left,  next  those  in  the  third 
row  and  finally  in  the  last  line  of 
squares,  aa  shown  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  96),  The  counting  chamber 
is  now  moved,  so  as  to  bring  into 
focus  another  area  of  16  squares, 
and  the  number  of  cells  in  this 
group  is  estimated.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  desired  number 
of  squares  (not  less  than  64)  has 
been  covered.  In  order  to  avoid 
Mo.«,.-acL™.ior»«n^ng«i..o™iy««™i«i  (,oj,fuaion  in  Counting,  the  cor- 
puscles which  touch  the  right  and 
lower  lines  are  included  in  the  count  of  the  square  in  question.  The 
formula  for  cnlculating   the  number  per  cubic  millimetre  is  as  follows: 
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The  greater  the  number  of  cells  counted,  especially  with  low  dilu- 
tions, assuming  that  the  mixture  is  thorough,  the  more  accurate  will  be 
the  results. 

Technic  of  Counting  the  Leucocttes. — In  determining  the  number 
of  leucocytes,  the  red  pipette  may  be  used,  but  more  accurate  results 
are  obtained  with  the  white  pipette,  as  lower  dilutions  are  secured.  A 
4  or  ^  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  acetic  acid  is  employed  when  using 
the  white  counter  in  order  to  dissolve  the  red  cells.  Except  in  the  case  of 
leukiDmicblood,adilutionof  1: 20  or  1:10  is  most  convenient  for  the  majority 
of  leucocytic  counts.  When  the  number  of  white  cells  is  estimated  with  the 
red  counter,  with  a  1:100  or  1:200  dilution,  Toisson's  solution  is  very 
useful,  since  with  it  the  leucocytes  are  tinted  blue  and  therefore  readily 
distinguished  from  erythrocytes,  which  have  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color. 
With  Zappert's  modified  ruling  the  cells  overlying  a  larger  area  can  be 
counted.  The  formula  for  estimating  the  leucocytes  per  cubic  millimetre 
is  the  same  as  that  used  for  determining  the  number  of  erythrocytes. 
In  routine  clinical  work  the  corpuscles  overlying  the  entire  ruled  area  of 
at  least  400  squares  should  be  counted  when  employing  dilutions  of  one 
in  ten  or  twenty. 
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Cleansing  the  Instrument. — After  removing  the  fluid  from  the  pipette, 
it  is  rinsed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether,  and  dried 
thoroughly.  An  atomizer  bulb  is  useful  for  expelling  the  fluid  from  the 
tube  and  for  drying.  A  simple  method  of  removing  the  fluid  from  the 
pipette  consists  in  pressing  the  end  of  the  rubber  tube  between  the  fingers 
80  as  to  occlude  its  lumen,  and  then  by  twisting  the  tube  the  fluid  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  pipette.  The  counting  chamber  should  be  cleaned  with 
water  and  dried  with  a  soft  handkerchief  or  tissue  paper.  Alcohol,  ether, 
and  xylol  should  not  be  used  for  cleaning  the  counting  chamber,  since 
these  substances  may  dissolve  the  cement  which  holds  the  parts  together. 

Qowers*8  Hflcmocytometer. — The  principle  of  determim'ng  the  number 
of  corpuscles  with  this  instrument  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss 
method.  A  mixing  jar  is  used  instead  of  a  mixing  pipette.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  capillary  tube  for  measuring  5  cubic  millimetres  of 
blood,  a  pipette  having  a  capacity  of  995  cubic  millimetres  for  measuring 
the  diluting  fluid,  a  mixing  jar,  a  glass  stirring  rod,  and  a  ruled  counting 
chamber.  The  counting  chamber  is  so  constructed  that  the  space  over- 
lying each  square  represents  -jtjW  of  a  cubic  millimetre. 

Oliver's  Hflcmocytometer. — With  this  method  the  number  of  corpuscles 
is  approximately  estimated  by  an  optical  effect  and  not  by  actually 
counting  the  cells  in  a  known  area.  As  the  number  of  leucocytes  cannot 
be  determined  with  this  method,  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  majority  of  blood 
examinations  and  therefore  has  not  been  adopted  for  routine  clinical  work. 

Enumeration  of  Blood-platelets. — The  blood-platelets  are  rarely 
seen  in  fresh  unstained  specimens,  as  they  disappear  almost  immediately 
after  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  colorless,  spherical,  oval, 
or  irregular,  varying  considerably  in  size,  usually  from  one  to  three  microns. 
In  fresh  blood,  platelets  are  demonstrated  by  placing  a  cover-glass  upon 
a  slide  and  bringing  their  edges  in  contact  with  the  blood  as  it  flows  from 
the  puncture.  Their  number  may  be  approximately  estimated  by  Deter- 
miin's  method  as  follows:  Place  a  drop  of  a  9  per  cent,  acjucous  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  upon  the  skin  and  make  the  puncture  through  the 
drop  of  fluid.  As  the  blood  flows  from  the  wound,  it  is  mixed  with  the 
reagent  by  stirring  with  a  cover-glass  or  slide,  and  then  a  part  of  this 
mixture  is  placed  upon  the  Thoma-Zeiss  counting  chamber  and  the  cover- 
glass  adjusted.  The  ratio  of  blood-platelets  to  erythrocytes  is  next  de- 
termined in  a  given  area.  The  number  of  red  corpuscles  per  cubic  millime- 
tre is  found  by  the  Thoma-Zeiss  method,  and  from  this  figure  the  actual 
number  of  blood-platelets  per  cubic  millimetre  can  be  calculated  by  the 
ratio  the  red  cells  bear  to  platelets. 

Haemoglobin  Estimation. — The  principle  involved  in  the  estimation 
of  haemoglobin  with  most  of  the  instruments  used  in  clinical  work  is  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  color  of  undiluted  or  diluted  blood  with  a  standard 
color  scale. 

Dare's  Method. — The  principle  of  this  method  is  based  on  matching 
the  tint  of  a  film  of  undiluted  blood  of  definite  thickness  with  a  graduated 
color  scale.  The  essential  parts  of  this  ha^moglobinometer  are  a  wedge- 
shaped  semicircle  of  glass  stained  with  Cassius's  "golden  purple"  so  that 
the  various  depths  of  the  color  displayed  by  the  scale  represent  haemoglobin 
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values  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  120  per  cent,  (this  wedge  ia  contained 
within  a  hard-rubber  case  so  that  it  can  be  revolved  by  operating  a  thumb- 
screw); a  telescoping  camera  tube  supplied  with  a  magnifying  lens  through 
which  the  color  of  the  blood  and  that  of  a  part  of  the  wedge  is  viewed;  a 
pipette  composed  of  two  plates  of  glass,  one  being  transparent  and  the 
other  opaque  (white  glass);  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  slightly 
bevelle<I,  so  that  a  thin  compartment  is  formed  between  the  plates  when 
their  surfaces  are  opposed;  and  a  candle  holder. 

Tecknic— The  pipette  ia  brought  in  contact  with  a  large  drop  of 
blood.  It  fills  by  capillarity.  The  pipette  is  then  placed  in  its  compart- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  case.  The  light  of  a  candle  is  used  in  making 
the  color  comparison,  the  instru- 
ment being  held  in  a  position  so  as 
to  avoid  direct  sunlight.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  an  accurate  hserao- 
globin  estimation  can  be  made  is  the 
greatest  advantage  of  this  method. 
The  matching  of  the  colors  should 
be  done  immediately  after  filling  the 
pipette,  since  coagulation  may  begin 
within  three  or  four  minutes.  The 
tint  of  the  colored  wedge  of  Dare's 
hffimoglobino  meter  does  not  in  every 
instance  correspond  exactly  with  the 
color  curve  of  certain  ansemic  bloods. 
Tallqvist's  H.«M00U)BIN0M- 
ETER. — With  this  method  the  color 
of  a  drop  of  blood  soaked  into  filter- 
paper  is  compared  with  a  color  scale 
lithographed  upon  paper.  '  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  book  con- 
taining sheets  of  white  filter-paper 
and  ft  lithographed  color  scale  of 
ten  tints  representing  hsmoglohin 
values  between  10  and  100  per  cent. 
Technic. — A  piece  of  the  white  filter-paper  is  applied  to  the  drop  of 
blood,  and,  as  soon  as  the  moist  gloss  has  disappeared  from  the  surface  of 
the  blood-soaked  paper,  its  color  is  compared  with  the  scale.  Accurate 
results  are  not  claimed  for  this  simple  method.  An  error  of  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  is  unavoidable. 

Von  Fleischl  H^;mou£TER.  —  This  instrument  is  composed  of  the 
following  parts:  A  metallic  stage  having  a  circular  opening  in  its  centre, 
supported  by  a  stand.  To  the  frame  of  this  stand  is  attached  a  plaater- 
of-Paris  reflector.  A  glass  wedge,  tinted  with  Cassius's  "golden  purple," 
fixed  within  a  metal  frame.  The  depths  of  the  color  of  the  wedge  corre- 
spond to  a  scale  of  hfemoglobin  percentages  stamped  upon  the  frame,  which 
range  from  1  to  120.  A  cylindrical  metallic  mixing  cell,  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  a  vertical  partition,  and  provided  with  a  glass  bottom.  A  capfl- 
lary  measuring  pipette  attached  to  a  metal  handle.     As  the  capacity  of  the 
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pipettes  varies  in  different  instruments,  a  figure  is  stamped  upon  the  handle 
of  the  pipette  and  a  similar  marking  on  the  stage  of  the  instrument  for  which 
H  ia  suited.     A  finely  pointed  glass  dropper,  for  filling  the  metallic  cell. 

-  Technic. — When  one  end  of  the  pipette  ia  brought  in  contact  with 
the  blood,  secured  in  the  usual  manner,  it  fills  automatically  by  capil- 
larity. Blood  adhering  to  the  external  surface  of  the  pipette  must  be 
wiped  away  before  emptying  its  contents.  After  partially  filling  one 
of  the  compartments  of  the  cell  with  water,  the  blood  is  washed  out 
of  the  pipette  with  water.  The  blood  and  the  water  are  then  thoroughly 
mixed  by  stirring  with  the  handle  of  the  pipette.  The  fluid  adhering 
to  the  handle  must  then  be  washed  off  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to 
drain  into  the  mixing  compartment.  The  other  division  of  the  cell  is 
fiDed  with  water.  Avoid  moistening  the  top  of  the  vertical  septum,  as 
this  may  cause  the  fluids  of  the  compartments  to  commingle.  The  filled 
cell  is  now  adjusted  in  its  proper  position  on  the  stage,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  color  of  the  diluted  blood  with  that  of  the  scale  ia  made  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  or  with  a  light-proof  box.  A  candle  flame  placed  about  15 
or  20  centimetres  in  front  of  the  plaster-ot-Paris  reflector  is  used  for  illu- 
mination. The  operator,  atanding  to  one  side  of  the  instrument,  matches 
the  colors  by  turning  the  thumb-screw.  The  glass  wedge  should  be  moved 
quickly.  Never  view  the  colors  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  since  the 
eye  is  easily  fatigued  by  prolonged  inspection.  After  two  readings  have 
been  made,  the  mean  of  these  is  taken  as  the  result.  An  attempt  should 
always  be  made  to  compare  only  the  median  portion  of  the  color  fields, 
which  may  be  readily  accomplished  „ 

by  placing  under  the  glass  bottom  of 
the  cell  a  diaphragm  of  thin  metal 
or  paper,  having  a  narrow  slit  about 
4  tnOUmetres  in  width,  the  long 
axis  of  which  ia  at  right  angles 
to  the  partition  of  the  mixing  cell. 

W  hen  the  bsemoglobin  percent- 
age is  low  (below  30),  two  or  three 
pipettes  full  of  blood  should  be  used, 
and  the  result  divided  by  the 
number  of  pipettes  employed. 
Degree  of  error  with  the  von  Fleischl 
instrument  is  between  5  and  10 
per  cent. 

The  Meibcheb's  H^moolo- 
BiNOUETER. — ^This  modification  of 
the  von  Fleischl  instrument  pos- 
aesaes  certain  advantages  over  the 
latter  whereby  the  degree  of  error  is 
considerably  lessened.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Meischer's  method  is  the  __ 
same  as  that  of  von  Fleischl.    A 

mixing  pipette  ia  employed  with  which  accurate  dilutions  of  1 :  200, 1 :  300,  or 
1:400  can  be  secured.     For  normal  blood  or  nearly  so,  dilutions  of  1:400  are 
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most  convenient,  but  with  low  haemoglobin  values  dilutions  of  1 :  200  or  1 :300 
are  more  serviceable.  Two  metallic  chambers  are  employed,  each  of  which 
is  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  and  supplied  with  a  glass  bottom.  One 
compartment  receives  the  diluted  blood,  the  other  water.  One  chamber 
is  shallower  than  the  other.  The  partition  dividing  the  cells  is  slightly 
raised  so  that  the  glass  cover,  provided  with  a  groove,  may  be  slid  over 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  thereby  preventing  the  fluids  from  commingling. 
A  lid  having  a  narrow  oblong  opening  is  used  to  cover  the  chamber  so 
that  the  width  of  the  field  exposed  when  making  the  color  comparison 
does  not  correspond  to  more  than  three  degrees  of  the  percentage  scale* 
The  tinted  wedge  of  this  instrument  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  the 
von  Fleischl.  After  securing  the  desired  dilution  and  mixture  in  the 
pipette,  one  of  the  compartments  in  each  of  the  cells  is  filled  with  the 
blood  solution,  the  other  compartment  with  water;  the  glass  cover  is 
then  slid  into  position  and  the  metal  top  adjusted.  The  reading  of  each 
cell  is  then  made  with  artificial  illumination,  using  the  same  technic  as 
with  the  original  von  Fleischl  method.  The  result  of  the  reading  of  the 
shallower  cell  is  multiplied  by  |;  this  figure  should  correspond  closely  with 
the  reading  of  the  other  chamber,  one  result  controlling  the  other.  The 
mean  of  the  two  readings  represents  the  haemoglobin  percentage. 

Oliver's  H.«moglobinometer. — With  this  method  the  color  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  diluted  blood  is  compared  with  a  standard  color  scale, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  tinted  glass  plates.  The  instrument  is  composed 
of  the  following  parts:  A  standard  blood  scale  composed  of  12  colored 
disks,  mounted  upon  a  perfectly  white  surface  in  two  metal  frames.  Thdr 
tints  correspond  with  the  color  of  various  dilutions  of  blood.  These  primary 
disks  correspond  to  haemoglobin  percentages  ranging  from  10  to  120; 
two  pieces  of  tinted  glass,  called  riders,  are  supplied  with  the  instrument 
for  ordinary  clinical  purposes.  When  a  rider  is  superimposed  upon  a  pri- 
mary color,  its  shade  deepens  and  therefore  determines  intermediate 
percentages  between  those  indicated  by  the  disks.  An  error  of  2^  per 
cent,  is  unavoidable.  A  capillary  tube  having  a  capacity  of  5  cubic 
millimetres  for  measuring  blood.  A  standard  mixing  cell  provided  with  a 
glass  lid.  A  camera  tube  through  which  the  colors  are  viewed,  and  a 
pipette  for  washing  the  blood  out  of  the  measuring  pipette. 

Technic.  —  The  blood  measured  in  the  pipette  is  washed  into  the 
mixing  cell  with  water  and  mixed  with  the  handle  of  the  pipette.  The  fluid 
which  adheres  to  the  handle  is  rinsed  with  the  water  and  the  cell  flUed. 
The  glass  lid  of  the  mixing  cell  is  then  adjusted  in  a  manner  so  that  a 
small  air  bubble  is  present  under  the  cover.  The  color  of  the  diluted  blood 
is  matched  with  one  of  the  disks  of  the  color  scale  in  a  darkened  room, 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  a  small  wax  candle  placed  about  10  centi- 
metres in  front  of  the  mixing  cell  and  the  color  disk.  One  or  both  riders 
may  be  required  to  intensify  the  tint  of  the  primary  disk. 

GowERs's  HiKMOGLOBiNOMETER. — With  this  method  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  diluted,  until  the  color  of  the  mixture  corresponds  with 
a  standard  color  contained  in  a  tube.  This  instrument  consists  of:  A 
standard  color  tube  which  contains  glycerin  jelly  colored  with  picrocar- 
mine,  so  that  its  tint  corresponds  with  that  of  a  solution  containing  one 
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part  of  normal  blood  in  a  hundred  parts  of  water;  a  mixing  test-tuhe 
having  a  graduated  scale  ranging  from  5  to  120;  a  pipette  for  measuring 
20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood. 

Technic. — The  measuring  pipette,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  rubber 
tube,  is  filled  by  suction  up  to  the  point  marked  20.  A  few  drops  of 
water  are  placed  into  the  mixing  tube,  then  the  blood  in  the  pipette  is 
blown  into  the  tube.  Water  is  added  in  small  amounts,  shaking  after 
each  addition  in  order  to  secure  a  mixture,  until  the  color  of  the  solution 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  standard  tube.  The  height  of  the  fluid 
reached  indicates  the  hiemoglobin  percentage.  The  color  comparison  is 
made  with  daylight  by  holding  the  tube  against  a  white  backgroimd. 

S.^Hu's  HiEMOMETER.  — The  principle  of  this  method  is  basetl  on 
comparing  the  tint  of  a  standard  fluid 
composed  of  a  definite  amount  of  normal 
blood  and  of  a  decinormal  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  tint  of  a  solu- 
tion of  blood  to  be  tested  treated  with  a 
decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  solution  and 
water  in  euliicient  quantity  to  exactly 
match  the  colors.  The  height  of  the 
column  of  fluid  in  the  mixing  tube  indi- 
cates the  haemoglobin  percentage.  Sahli 
claima  that  with  this  method  the  color 
of  the  standanl  solutions  and  that  of  the 
blood  properly  diluted  corresponds  quite 
accurately,  thereby  insuring  uniform 
results.  The  apparatus  is  similar  in  con- 
struction to  Gowers's  hEemometer.  It 
consists  of  a  sealed  tube  containing  the 
standard  color  solution  of  decinormal 
hydrochloric  acid  holding  one  per  cent,  of  fio.  bs.— o.  whJiIi'i  ii:pmi-inei*r;  t,  [jipnie. 
blood;  a  graduated  test-tube  for  mixing 

the  blood  with  a  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  solution  and  water;  a 
pipette  for  measuring  20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood;  a  perforated  stand 
with  a  white  glass  back  for  holding  the  tubes;  a  bottle  for  carrying  the 
acid  solution;  and  a  finely  pointed  pipette.  The  standard  color  fluid 
has  a  brownish-yellow  color,  due  to  ha;matin  hydrochlorate  held  in  sus- 
pension. Since  precipitation  of  this  substance  will  occur  on  standing, 
the  sealed  tube  is  provided  with  a  glass  ball  which  serves  to  mix  the  parti- 
cles when  the  tube  is  agitated. 

Technic. — The  graduated  tube  is  filled  with  decinormal  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  mark  10.  Twenty  cmm.  of  blood  measured  in  the  pipette 
are  then  blown  into  the  acid  solution  and  mixed.  The  measuring  pipette 
is  then  filled  with  water  and  discharged  into  the  mixing  tube.  The 
graduated  tube  w  now  place<l  in  its  compartment  in  the  stand  alongside 
of  the  standard  tube  and  water  is  added  in  small  amounts  to  the  blood 
solution,  mixing  after  each  addition,  until  the  color  matches  tie  standard 
tint.    The  height  of  the  column  of  fluid  in  the  tube,   as  indicatwl  by  the 
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graduated  scale,  represents  the  haemoglobin  percentage.  The  test  is  con- 
ducted with  natural  or  artificial  light.  More  accurate  readings  are  possible 
when  the  test  is  made  with  artificial  light  in  a  darkened  room. 

Color  Index. — The  terms  color  index,  blood  decimal,  or  blood  quotient 
are  used  to  express  the  average  haemoglobin  richness  of  the  erythrocytes. 
This  factor  is  determined  by  dividing  the  haemoglobin  percentage  by  the 
percentage  of  colored  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre.  The  normal  color 
index  is  expressed  by  the  figure  1,  i.e.,  100  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin  divided 
by  100  per  cent,  of  red  cells.  In  anaemic  states  the  same  result  is  ob- 
tained when  the  haemoglobin  and  red  cells  are  proportionately  reduced. 
In  chlorosis  the  color  index  is  generally  decidedly  diminished,  while  in 
most  symptomatic  anaemias  it  is  slightly  and  in  some  cases  markedly  low- 
ered. In  pernicious  anaemia,  except  during  periods  of  improvement,  it 
is  generally  increased. 

Estimation  of  tlie  Relative  Volume  of  Plasma  and  of  Corpuscles. — 
This  determination  is  made  by  applying  centrifugal  force  to  blood  con* 
tained  in  a  tube,  which  separates  the  corpuscles  from  the  plasma.  By 
estimating  the  volume  of  corpuscles,  an  approximate  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  number  of  cells  per  cubic  millimetre. 

Daland's  HiEMATOCRiT. — This  instrument  consists  of  a  set  of  gears 
operating  a  metal  frame  into  which  are  fastened  two  capillary  tubes. 
A  hand  lever  is  connected  with  the  gears.  The  tubes  for  measuring  the 
blood,  graduated  into  100  equal  divisions,  are  50  millimetres  in  length, 
with  a  lumen  of  i  millimetre  diameter. 

Technic. — A  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  a  mouth-piece  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  graduated  tube.  Blood  is  sucked  into  the  pipette 
until  completely  filled.  After  removing  the  rubber  tubing,  the  pipettes 
containing  blood  are  fastened  into  the  metal  frame  and  immediately  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  is  turned  for  3  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  about 
77  revolutions  per  minute,  which  produces  the  speed  desired.  The 
centrifugal  force  separates  the  blood  into  three  layers;  the  one  most 
distant,  of  dark  red  color,  is  composed  of  erythroc3rtes,  the  middle  one, 
of  milky  color,  is  formed  of  leucocytes,  while  the  inner  clear  layer  con- 
sists of  plasma.  With  normal  blood  the  column  of  erythrocytes  reaches 
to  the  graduation  marked  50  or  51;  each  division  of  the  scale  approx- 
imately represents  100,000  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre.  Accurate 
estimations  of  the  number  of  cells  per  cubic  millimetre  is  impossible,  since 
the  size  of  the  erythrocytes  varies  in  pathological  conditions  and  because 
a  uniform  speed  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Variations  in  the  cen- 
trifugal force  will  produce  differences  in  the  degree  of  compactness  of  the 
cells.  The  number  of  leucocytes  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  when 
there  is  a  marked  increase,  as  in  leukaemia,  but  under  normal  conditions 
or  pathological  states  with  slight  or  moderate  variations  the  leucocytie 
layer  is  too  indistinct  to  warrant  an  opinion  as  to  their  number.  The 
pipettes  of  this  instrument  should  be  cleaned  immediately  after  using  by 
passing  a  fine  wire  through  the  lumen,  then  washing  with  water,  followed 
by  alcohol  and  ether. 

Volume  Index. — Volume  index,  the  term  applied  to  represent  the 
average  volume  of  the  erythrocyte,  is  determined  by  dividing  the  per- 
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itage  volume,  as  estimated  with  the  hematocrit,  by  the  percentage  of 
5  erythrocytes  per  cubic  millimetre,  obtained  with  the  haemocytometer. 
Estimatiofi  of  Specific  Gravity. — An  accurate  estimation  of  the 
ecific  gravity  of  the  blood  can  be  obtained  by  Schmaltz's  method,  which 
Qsists  of  weighing  a  dry  pipette  upon  a  sensitive  balance.  The  pipette 
then  filled  with  water  and  the  weight  determined.  After  cleaning  and 
ying,  the  pipette  is  tilled  with  blood  and  again  weighed.  From  these 
ures  the  specific  gravity  is  calculated. 

Hammerschlag's  Method. — Hammerschlag's  modification  of  Roy's 
?thod  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  suspending  a  drop  of  blood  in  a 
uid  having  the  same  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sus- 
nsion  fluid  is  then  determined  with  a  hydrometer,  which  corresponds 
that  of  the  blood. 

Technic. — Pour  benzol  and  chloroform  into  an  hydrometer  jar,  in 
ch  proportions  as  to  secure  a  mixture  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
out  1.060.  Partially  fill  a  pipette,  or  medicine  dropper,  with  blood 
d  insert  it  into  the  benzol-chloroform  solution;  expel  a  droplet  into 
e  fluid.  If  the  blood  is  lighter  than  the  mixture,  it  will  rise  to  the 
p.  Benzol  should  then  be  added  and  the  fluid  carefully  stirred  with  a 
iss  rod  until  the  blood  is  suspended  in  the  mixture.  The  specific  grav- 
r  of  the  benzol-chloroform  solution  is  next  determined,  which  corre- 
onds  to  that  of  the  blood.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  greater 
an  that  of  the  benzol-chloroform  mixture,  causing  the  blood  to  sink, 
e  addition  of  chloroform  is  necessary  to  cause  suspension.  This  method 
determining  the  specific  gravity  is  seldom  employed  in  clinical  work, 
it  is  tedious  and  as  errors  of  technic  are  readily  made.  The  specific 
avity  ranges  of  the  blood  correspond  quite  closely  to  definite  haemoglobin 
rcentages;  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  progressive  per- 
sious  anaemia,  where  the  haemoglobin  percentage  is  slightly  higher  than 
e  specific  gravity  indicates,  while  in  leukaemia  the  reverse  is  observed, 
immerschlag's  scale  of  specific  gravity  ranges  with  equivalent  haemoglobin 
rcentages  is  as  follows: 

Qpec  Grmvity.  Hsemoglobin. 

1.033-1.035 25-30  per  cent. 

1.035-1.038 30-35  per  cent. 

1.038-1.040 35-40  per  cent. 

1.040-1.045 40-45  per  cent. 

l.(>4&-1.048 45-55  per  cent. 

1.048-1.050 55-65  per  cent. 

1.050-1.053 65-70  per  cent. 

1.053-1.055 70-75  per  cent. 

1.055-1.057 75-85  per  cent. 

1.057-1.060 85-95  per  cent. 

Estimation  of  the  Time  of  Coagulation. — As  a  number  of  condi- 
tns  influence  the  rapidity  with  which  coagulation  of  the  blood  occurs 
»r  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood-vessels,  such  as  the  amount  of  blood 
d  the  temperature,  the  results  obtained  by  different  methods  of  deter- 
ning  the  clotting  time  are  not  available  for  comparative  studies.  In 
is  connection  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  factors  which 
dtrol  intra-  and  extravascular  coagulation  are  in  all  likelihood- dissimilar. 
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Method  of  Russell  and  Brodie. — ^The  coagulation  time  is  deter- 
mined by  microscopical  study  of  the  blood.  The  apparatus  needed  for 
this  method  is  provided  with  a  moist  chamber  having  a  glass  bottom.  A 
removable  glass  cone  (the  lower  surface  of  which  is  4  mm.  in  diameter) 
forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  chamber.  A  current  of  air  is  introduced 
into  the  chamber  by  means  of  a  small  tube  one  end  of  which  projects  into 
the  cell,  while  to  the  other  end  is  attached  a  rubber  tube  supplied  with  a 
bulb.  Boggs's  coagulometer,  a  modification  of  the  instrument  just  de- 
scribed, is  equipped  with  an  improved  glass  cone  and  a  metal  tube. 

Technic. — ^A  drop  of  blood  is  placed  up)on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
cone  which  is  then  immediately  fitted  into  the  chamber.  The  instrument 
is  then  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  and  with  a  low-power  objec- 
tive the  blood  is  brought  into  focus.  At  successive  intervab  the  blood  is 
agitated  by  means  of  the  current  of  air  sent  into  the  cell  from  the  bulb. 
It  will  be  noted  that  at  first  the  stream  of  air  caufrcs  the  corpuscles  to 
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Fig.  100. — Coaeulomet«r  of  RuiMell  and 
Brodie  as  modified  by  BoiegH*  <^<  moist  cliani- 
ber :  B,  oone  of  Rlam,  the  lower  nurface  of  which 
bokis  the  drop  of  blood  ;  C.  Hide  tube ;  />  and 
Bt  oover-cbuffl ;  at  J?,  a  pinhole. — EmerK>n. 
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Diaj^ram  to  illustrate  the  movement  of  tht 
oelb  during  coagulation. — ^Emeraon. 


move  freely.  A  little  later  clumps 
form  in  the  peripheral  zone  of 
the  blood  and  these  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  air  current.  Then 
as  clotting  progresses  masses  of 
blood-cells  cease  to  move  freely,  the  drop  alters  its  shape,  and  the  cor- 
puscles exhibit  a  concentric  motion.  Lastly,  a  radial  movement  appears, 
clumps  of  cells  being  displaced  by  the  air  current  towards  the  centre  and 
those  quickly  return  to  their  original  position.  Clotting  is  now  considered 
complete.  The  normal  coagulation  time  as  determined  by  this  method  varies 
from  three  to  eight  minutes,  the  average  time  being  about  five  minutes. 

WiiK jut's  Method. — The  coagulometer  devised  by  Wright  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel  provided  with  a  perforated  partition,  the  open- 
ings of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  support  twelve  graduated  tubes  and 
a  thermometer.  The  tubes  are  graduated  for  5  c.c.  of  blood,  and  are  num- 
bered from  one  to  twelve. 

Technic. — Water  having  a  temperature  of  18.6**  C.  is  poured  into 
the  metal  container.  The  blunt  end  of  six  or  eight  of  the  tubes 
is  then  covered  with  a  rubber  cap.  The  tubes  are  then  placed,  closed 
end  downward,  into'  the  water.  After  having  acquired  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  they  are  removed  separately  at  once  or  one-half 
minute  intervals,  the  cap  taken  off,  filled  with  5  c.c.  of  blood  and  imme- 
diately replaced   into  the  water  without   reapplying  the  caps.     Attempts 
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it  short  intervals  are  made  to  dislodge  the  blood  from  the  tubes  by  blow* 
ng.  When  the  blood  cannot  be  removed  from  one  of  the  tubes,  coagula- 
Jon  may  be  considered  complete.  The  clotting  time  is  the  difTerence  of 
ime  between  the  filling  the  tube  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  expel 
t8  contents.  With  this  instrument  the  coagulation  time  of  normal  blood 
n  most  instances  is  from  three  to  six  minutes,  although  the  period  may 
oe  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes. 

Bacteriological  Examination. — There  are  two  methods  of  demonstrate 
ng  bacteria  in  the  blood — one  by  an  inmiediate  miscroscopical  examination 
)f  stained  films,  the  other  by  blood  culturing.  The  former  plan  is  applicable 
mly  in  a  limited  number  of  diseases  and  cannot  be  employed  as  a  routine 
irocedure  because  the  blood  obtained  by  puncturing  the  skin  frequently  be- 
x>mes  contaminated  with  bacteria  which  are  normally  present  in  the  skin, 
sspecially  the  staphylococcus  epidermidis  albus.  However,  this  method  has 
yeen  foimd  convenient  in  the  diagnosis  of  very  severe  cases  of  bubonic  plague. 
Films  can  be  prepared  by  placing  several  large  drops  of  blood  upon  a  slide  so 
IS  to  secure  a  thick  spread.  Before  staining,  much  of  the  hemoglobin  may  be 
"emoved  from  the  dried  film  by  soaking  the  specimen  in  distilled  water.  Far 
nore  reliable  results  are  obtained  by  removing  2-5  c.c.  of  blood  from  a  vein 
md  diluting  it  with  100  c.c.  of  bouillon.  From  this  mixture  the  bacterio- 
ogical  investigations  are  then  made.  In  the  late  stages  of  anthrax  infection 
he  blood  may  show  a  large  number  of  bacilli  so  that  the  immediate  micro- 
icopical  method  may  give  positive  results.  In  this  disease  the  cultural  method 
^ves  more  certain  results  than  the  study  of  films  prepared  from  blood 
obtained  by  puncture  of  the  skin. 

Technic. — The  skin  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  elbow  is  cleansed 
\B  for  a  surgical  operation,  by  scrubbing  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
irater,  washing  with  sterilized  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  after  which  an 
intiseptic  dressing  is  applied  and  allowed  to  remain  for  six  or  eight 
lOurs.  The  operator,  having  prepared  his  hands,  should,  after  removing 
he  antiseptic  dressing,  wash  the  skin  with  sterilized  water.  A  syringe 
'of  moderate  size  like  the  instrument  used  for  exploratory  puncture) 
IT  a  special  "blood  aspirator"  is  required  to  remove  the  blood  from 
rhe  vein.  A  most  useful  instrument  employed  by  many  workers  con- 
dsts  of  a  graduated  glass  tube  having  a  capacity  of  about  10  cubic 
centimetres,  one  end  of  which  is  fitted  to  a  No.  42  hypodermic  needle, 
ind  into  the  other  end  a  small  plug  of  cotton  is  inserted.  In  order 
o  sterilize  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  a  large  glass  tube,  the  ends  of 
vhich  are  then  plugged  with  cotton.  After  sterilization  a  piece  of  rubber 
rubing  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  aspirator  containing  the  cotton.  A 
>andage  is  wound  around  the  arm  of  the  patient  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
renous  circulation,  and  when  the  superficial  veins  at  the  elbow  become 
listended,  the  needle  of  the  syringe  or  blood  aspirator  is  inserted  into 
he  most  prominent  vessel.  The  piston  is  withdrawn  slowly  until  the  desired 
luantity  of  blood  is  obtained.  As  a  rule,  the  blood  flows  freely  into  the  aspi- 
ator  previously  described,  but,  should  this  not  be  the  case,  a  suflicient  amount 
!an  be  secured  by  making  suction  through  the  rubber  tube. 
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The  blood  is  placed  in  a  suitable  culture  medium.  Fluid  media  such  as 
bouillon  and  litmus  milk  are  generally  selected  for  the  primary  inocula- 
tions when  certain  types  of  bacteria  are  suspected,  while  agar  may  be 
chosen  when  the  medium  is  to  be  plated.  One  or  two  cubic  centimetres 
of  blood  are  added  to  50  or  100  c.c.  of  fluid  medium  so  that  dilutions  of 

one  in  fifty  or  one  in  one  hundred  are  secured.  For  details  of 
bacteriological  technic,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  special  treatises  on  bacteriology  should  be  consulted. 

Agi^lutlnation  Reaction. — The  blood  in  certain  stages  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  often  after  the  attack,  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  checking  the  motility  of  typhoid  bacilli  and  causing 
these  organisms  to  form  into  clumps.  This  agglutination 
phenomenon  is  so  pronounced  that  high  dilutions  of  blood, 
as  one  in  fifty  or  one  hundred,  or  even  higher,  give  positive 
results.  The  blood  in  similar  dilutions  in  other  diseases  and 
in  health  does  not  act  in  this  manner  with  typhoid  bacillL 
With  low  dilutions,  however,  a  positive  agglutination  reaction 
is  often  present  with  normal  or  abnormal  blood.  In  a  number 
|1  of  diseases — as   pneumococcal    and   streptococcal    infections, 

III  paratyphoid  fever,  Malta  fever,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  plague, 

y  relapsing    fever,   glanders,  and    others — specific  agglutination 

■  reactions    have    been   obtained.     The    ag^utination    test  is 

I  chiefly  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid 

I  fevers  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Widal,  Gruber-Widal, 

or  Pfeiffer- Widal  reaction.  For  this  test  two  methods  are 
available,  (1)  the  microscopic  and  (2)  the  macroscopic.  In 
typhoid  fever  the  agglutination  reaction  is  positive  in  about 
97  per  cent,  of  the  cases  during  the  course  of  the  disease, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  majority  of  them  about  the  end  of  the 
first  or  during  the  second  week,  in  a  few  instances  as  early 
as  the  third  or  fourth  day,  while  in  others  it  is  not  obtained 
until  the  attack  is  far  advanced,  and  it  often  persists  long 
after  convalescence.  The  intensity  of  the  reaction  varies  in 
different  cases.  Positive  reactions  are  obtained  with  dilu- 
tions as  high  as  1:200.  In  some  instances  the  reactions  occur 
almost  instantly,  while  in  others  the  stoppage  of  motility 
and  clumping  take  place  slowly. 

1.  Microscopical  Serum  Test.  —  This    test    may    be    per- 
formed with  fluid  blood,  blood-serum,  or  dried  blood. 

Technic. — Preparing  Cultures. — From  a  slant  agar  growth 
of  typhoid  bacilli,  preferably  not  older  than  one  month,  sub- 
cultures are  made  in  sterile  bouillon  and  incubated  at  blood 
heat  for  8  to  12  hours,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  The  stock  culture 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Some  workers  prefer  a  suspension  of 
typhoid  bacilli  in  salt  solution  made  by  placing  a  loopful  of  a  twenty-four 
hour  agar  growth  in  saline  solution.  The  tube  containing  the  fluid  is 
agitated  until  a  uniform  suspension  of  the  germs  is  obtained. 

Collecting  and  Diluting  Scrum.  —  A    capillary    pipette,  suitable   for 
measuring  the  blood,  is  made  from  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  about  30  cm. 


Tio.  102.— 
Capillary 
pipette. 
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igth  and  5  or  6  mm.  in  diameter.  The  middle  portion  of  thia  tube 
ited  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  rotating  continuously  in  its  long  axia  until 
;lass  is  thoroughly  softened  over  3  to  6  centimetres  of  its  length; 
ve  from  the  flame  and  draw  the  two  ends  apart  with  a  steady  uniform 
BO  that  the  heated  portion  tapers  into  a  long  capillary  tube.  By 
Dg  the  middle  of  the  capillary  tube  in  the  flame,  two  pipettes 
the  capillary  end  sealed  off  are  made.  A  Wright's  blood  capsule, 
n  in  Fig.  103,  will  be  found  convenient  for  collecting  the  blood. 
Preparing  the  Serum. — The  patient's  finger-tip  is  cleansed  and 
sd  briskly  so  as  to  produce  hyperemia.  A  puncture  is  then  made 
flicient  size  so  as  to  insure  a  good  flow  of  blood.  The  sealed  tips 
Wright's  capsule  are  broken  off,  and  the  end  of  the  short  curved 
OD  of  the  capsule  is  placed  into  the  blood  aa  it  issues  from  the 
,  woimd,  the  body  of  the  tube  slanting  downward  ao  as  to  allow 
>lood  to  enter  by  gravity.  The  capsule  is  partly  filled  (i  or  i) 
The  tip  of  the  longer  arm  is  sealed  off  by  heating  in  a  flame. 
1  properly  cooled,  the  blood  is  shaken  down.  The  other  end 
then  be  closed  to  prevent  evaporation,  if  the  test  is  not  made 
idiately.  The  capsule  is  now  hooked  upon  the  rim  of 
.trifuge  tube  and  centrifugalized  until  clear  serum  sejia- 
.  Slight  turbidity  of  the  serum  does  not  interfere  with  ^^ 
est.  The  capsule  containing  the  centrifugalized  blood  is  ^^^^ 
sd  by  filing  a  groove  into  the  glass  tube  above  the  level  fio.  io3.  - 
le  serum  and  breaking  off  the  end.  The  fine  end  of  a  IHJi.— I'mmoll! 
lary  pipette  (having  previously  been  broken  off  the  sealed 
8  ineerteil  into  the  capsule  and  the  serum  drawn  into  the  tube.  The 
l-0erum  may  be  diluted  and  niixerl  with  the  culture  in  watch  crystals 
a  porcelain  plate  having  a  number  of  cup-sha|)ed  depressions  as  shown 
g.  104.  One  drop  of  serum  is  now  placed  into  one  of  the  depressions 
le  porcelain  plate.  Dilutions  of  the  serum  with  sterilized  normal 
solution  are  then  marie.  The  capillary  tube,  having  licen  cleaned 
salt  solution  or  water,  is  partly  filled  with  saline  fluid.  Into  the 
depressions  containing  a  drop  of 
serum,  24  drops  of  salt  solution  are 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  pipette  and 
mixed,  thus  making  a  dilution  of 
1-25,  since  the  drops  from  the 
pipette  are  practically  of  the  same 
size.  Into  a  second  depression  are 
"■»kSISS'."'iirt  "bUwriarSJISr.T.™"'  ""  placed  5  drops  of  salt  solution 
and  5  drops  of  the  diluted  serum 
-25,  securing  a  1-.50  dilution.  More  accurate  results  are  obtained 
leasuring  and  diluting  the  serum  in  a  Thoma-^eiss  hipmocytometer 
te.  Two  hanging  drop  preparations  are  prepare<l — one  from  each 
ion — by  mixing  upon  a  cover-glass  a  platinum  loopful  of  bouillon 
re  of  typhoid  bacilli  with  a  loopful  of  diluted  serum.  Since  each 
ion  of  serum  is  again  diluted  to  ^,  the  proportions  now  stand 
and  1-100.  The  cover-gla.sses  are  adjusted  upon  the  slides  and  the 
I  of  the  slips  surrounded  by  petrolatum  to  prevent  evaporation.     The 
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preparations  are  allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  exactly  one 
hour.  In  order  to  secure  correct  residts,  it  is  essential  tbat  the  motility 
of  the  bacilli  should  be  active,  and  the  density  of  the  culture  be  uniform 
and  not  show  clump-like  gatherings. 

Recording  Reaulis. — At  the  end  of  one  hour,  the  hanging  drop  slida 
are  examined  microscopically.  When  motion  of  the  bacilli  is  found  absent 
and  clumping  good  in  both  slides,  the  reaction  is  termed  "positive,"  but 
when  the  free  motion  without  clumping  of  bacteria  is  noted,  the  test  is 
negative.  Variations  between  these  two  extremes  may  be  recorded  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  examiner.  Thus,  if  1-50  shows  no  motion 
and  good  clumping,  but  1-100  exhibits  slight  motion  and  only  fair  clump- 
ing, the  reaction  may  be  called  "very  suggestive;"  or,  again,  if  1-50 
shows  slight  motion  and  poor  clumping,  while  1-100  free  motion  and  no 


clumping,  the  reaction  may  be  called  "slightly  suggestive."     It  is  best 
to  indicate  definitely  the  results  of  each  dilution,  as  fur  example: 


This  allows  the  diagnostician  to  form  his  own  conclusions  and  does 
away  with  dogmatic  assertions,  such  as  "Widal  positive"  or  "Widal 
negative,"  which  are  so  often  a  matter  of  personal  equation  upon  the 
part  of  the  laboratory  worker. 

The  liquid  serum  method,  unfortunately,  cannot  always  be  employed 
by  physicians  in  active  practice.  The  microscopical  test  may  be  carried 
out  with  blood  colIecte<l  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  or  upon  a  slide  and  allowed 
to  dry,  after  which  the  test  may  be  made  at  any  time.  The  blood  secured 
in  this  manner  is  moistened  and  dissolved  insterilized  water,  and  then  diluted 
and  mixed  with  the  culture  in  the  desired  proportions.  It  is  obvious  that 
accurate  dilutions  are  impossible,  an  objection  to  this  method. 

2.  Macroscoplcal  Serum  Test.  —  By  aspirating  a  vein,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  blood  ia  collected  in  a  sterile  teat-tube  and  allowed  to  clot, 
BO  as  to  separate  the  serum,  or  the  blood  may  be  centrifugated.     The 
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iro  is  mixed  with  salt  solution  and  bacterial  culture  in  the  desired  pro- 
lions  (1-50  or  1-100).    In  the  case  of  a  positive  reaction  a  flaky  precipi- 
will  i^parate  wHth  a  clear  supernatant  fluid,  while  a  negative  reaction 
uniform  turbidity  of  the  fluid.     The  macroscnpical  test  may  also 
performed  by  mixing  bouillon  and  Herum  in  proper  dilutions  and  inocu- 
'le  mixture  with  a  loopful  of  a  broth  culture.    The  presence  of  a  pre- 
I  the  tube  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours'  incubation  signifies 
result.     The  chief  objection  to  the  macroscopic  method  is  the 
l&rge  amount  of  blood  required.    The  microscopic  test  is  gen- 
employed  in  clinical  work.     The  macroscopieal   test   may  also   be 
with  dead  cultures  of  the  bacilli.     The  principle  of  the  Ficker 
^hua  Diagnosticum"  is  based  on  mixing  a  dead  culture  with  diluted 
lood-serum.     Bacilli  in  liquid  mediii  killed  with  earbohc  acid  or  formalin 
:  also  employed  for  this  test. 
Opsonic  Index  of  the   Blood  and    Its    Determination. —  Leishman 
1902  de\-i8ed  a  method  for  estimating  the  phagocytic  activity  of  the 
Extensive  researches  upon  this  subject  have  recently  been 
by  -WrigKt  and   Douglas,  and  many  other  investigators.     Opsonins 
substances  within  the  blood  which  prepare  bacteria  for  ingestion  by 
Iti^le  celU.    The  power  of  the  leucocytes  alone  to  ingest  bacteria,  the 
"spontaneous"  phagocytosis,  has  been  shown  to  be  very  slight, 
the  r61e  played  by  them  in  fighting  diseases  is  merely  as  scavenger, 
pBleting  bacteria  acted  upon  by  the  opsonins.     Opsonins  do  not  stim- 
or  otherwise  affect  the  leucocytes.     These  substances  are  destroyed 
f  itemperature  of  6.5°  C.  for  ten  minutes. 

Tecctnic.  ^  The  special  technic  used  for  the  determination  of  the 
inic  power  of  the  blood  may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows:  There 
lint  be  on  hand  for  the  test  (1)  an  emulsion  of  the  bacteria  in  salt  solution, 
!)  washed  white  blood-cells,  taken  from  any  source,  (3)  serum  from  the 
;ieiit'8  blood,  and  f4)  serum  of  normal  blood  or  from  a  mixture  of  healthy 
toods  taken  as  a  standard  control. 

Frtparing  the  Baclerial  Emulsion.— TUe  micro-organisms  for  the  test 
K  inoculated  upon  culture  mefliuni.  For  some  forms  of  bacteria,  as  the 
Itapliylncoccus  aureus,  an  agar  medium  is  selected.  After  twenty-four 
loura  of  incubation  at  37°  C.  a  fair-sized  colony,  found  on  the  culture 
Helium,  is  removed  and  mixed  with  a.  sterile  .85  per  cent,  salt  solution. 
^  resulting  bacterial  emulsion  is  drawn  up  and  down  in  a  small  pipette 
ly  means  of  rubber  teat.  The  emulsion  is  set  aside  for  a  few  minutes  so 
Klo  allow  the  bacterial  clumps  to  settle.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  then 
enioved  and  diluted  to  the  desired  density.  Cent rifugali zing  may  be  neces- 
•/y  lo  separate  bacterial  clumps.  With  bacteria  not  readily  eniulsifi.ed, 
nA  as  tul>ercle  bacilli,  grin<ling  between  glass  plates  or  in  an  agate  mortar 
inquired  to  disintegrate  the  masses.  The  emulsion  in  case  of  tubercle 
lidlli  may  be  made  from  fresh  cultures  or  from  dry,  dead  germs,  such  as 
n  obtained  in  the  protluction  of  tuberculin.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  Ijest 
inulsified  with  a  1.5  per  cent,  salt  solution.  The  proper  density  is  one 
AJch  on  mixture  with  a  normal  serum  and  with  the  leucocytes  in  equal 
mportions  will  show  that  after  incubation  an  average  of  5  or  6  germs 
Ire  been  phagocytozed  by  each  leucocyte.     The  den.sity  of  the  standard 
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bacterial  mixture  may  be  fixed  by  McFarland's  nephelometer,  or  by  count- 
ing the  bacteria  in  a  given  amount  of  emulsion  in  a  Thoma-Zeiss  coumt- 
ing  chamber. 

Obtaining  the  Washed  Leucocytes. — A  test-tube  is  filled  two-thirds  full 
with  an  aqueous  solution  containing  1.5  per  cent,  sodium  citrate  and  .85  per 
cent,  sodium  chloride.  The  finger  is  pricked  and  8  to  12  drops  of  blood 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  the  tube.  The  solution  is  shaken  and  then  the 
tube  is  placed  in  an  electric  centrifuge  and  centrifugalized  for  5  minutes 
at  a  speed  of  1500  to  2000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  citrate  defibrin- 
ates  the  blood  and  prevents  clotting,  while  the  sodium  chloride  solution 
washes  the  cells  free  of  serum.  Upon  removal  from  the  centrifuge,  the 
tube  is  found  to  contain  a  compact  sediment  of  blood-cells  with  a  clear 
or  very  slightly  cloudy  supernatant  fluid  which  consists  of  serum  and 
salt  solution.  Overlying  the  surface  of  the  red  sediment  will  be  found 
a  white  coating  termed  the  "creamy  layer,"  which  is  formed  principally 
of  white  cells.  The  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  now  drawn  off  with  a  capil- 
lary pipette  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb.  The  layer  of  leucocytes,  which 
contains  some  red  cells,  is  now  carefully  removed  from  the  compact  layer 
of  erythrocytes  with  the  capillary  pipette  and  placed  in  a  small  ^ass 
tube  having  a  sealed  end.  The  leucocytes  may  be  washed  with  saline 
solution  several  times  in  order  to  remove  the  sodium  citrate.  This  is 
accomplished  by  placing  the  leucocytes  in  a  centrifuge  tube  or  small  test- 
tube  and  partly  filling  it  with  .85  per  cent,  salt  solution.  The  tube  is 
then  centrifugalized,  after  which  the  supernatant  fluid  is  removed  with  a 
pipette.     This  operation  may  be  repeated. 

Obtaining  the  Serum. — A  Wright's  capsule  is  filled  two-thirds  full  of 
blood,  obtained  from  the  patient,  and  centrifugalized  until  the  serum  is 
clear.  Serum  must  also  be  obtained  from  normal  blood.  Having  on  hand 
the  bacterial  emulsion,  washed  corpuscles,  and  serum,  the  main  part  of 
the  test  may  be  carried  out.  By  means  of  a  capillary  pipette,  equal 
amounts  of  bacterial  emulsion,  white  blood-cells,  and  serum  are  measured, 
and  the  fluid  mixed  on  a  slide  or  watch  crystal  by  drawing  the  material 
up  and  forcing  it  down  the  capillary  pipette.  The  fluids  are  measured 
in  the  following  manner:  The  rubber  teat  attached  to  the  pipette  is 
compressed,  and,  by  gently  relaxing  the  pressure,  white  cells,  bacterial 
emulsion,  and  serum,  in  the  order  named,  are  drawn  into  the  capillary 
bore  up  to  the  mark  indicated  by  the  pencil  mark,  each  column  being 
separated,  by  a  small  air  bubble.  Two  pipettes  are  necessary  for  one  test, 
one  for  the  patient's  serum,  the  other  for  the  control  serum.  A  special 
pipette,  supplied  with  a  rubber  teat,  is  often  used  to  measure  and  mix 
the  bacterial  emulsion  serum  and  washed  leucocytes,  and  is  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  worker  a  means  of  controlling  accurmtdy 
the  amount  of  fluids  drawn  up  in  the  long  arm  of  the  pipette  and  of 
mixing  the  contents  afterwards.  The  sealed  tip  of  a  capillary  pipeMe 
having  been  broken  off  squarely,  a  pencil  mark  is  made  2  or  3  em«  abofS 
its  extremity.  After  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  the  fluid  ii. 
drawn  into  the  pipette  and  its  end  sealed  in  the  flame.  The  tube  ii  thM 
placed  in  the  incubator  at  37^  C.  for  15  minutes.  In  a  like  mannery  Ikl^ 
control  test  is  prepared  with  equal  amounts  of  white  corpuaclee,  baetaiii- 
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non,  and  normal  serum,  which  are  also  incubated.  After  incubation 
id  of  the  pipette  is  broken  off  and  the  contents  are  run  up  and  down 
to  mix  thoroughly.  Smear  preparations  are  made  of  the  material 
each  pipette  upon  slides  or  cov3r-glasses.  After  fixation  the  smears 
*eated  with  any  reliable  stain,  such  ;is  Leishman's,  which  brings  out 
ctly  the  leucocytes  and  bacteria.  For  tubercle  bacilli,  carbol  fuchsin 
jabbett's  or  Pappenheim's  stain  may  be  employed.  The  specimens 
ow  examined  with  an  oil-immersion  lens.     The  number  of  bacteria 

0  typical  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles  is  determined  in  both 
nens.  The  average  number  of  bacteria  per  leucocyte  is  then  cal- 
5d  for  each  specimen,  which  constitutes  the  phagocytic  index.  The 
)C3rtic  index  of  the  patient's  serum  divided  by  the  phagocytic  index 
e  normal  or  control  serum  gives  ^hc  opsonic  index.  The  test  can 
be  carried  out  properly  in  a  well-equipped  laboratory  by  one  who  has 
Ted  opsonic  technic.     The  strength  of  the  bacterial  emulsion,  the 

1  of  incubation,  the  age  of  the  ingredients  employed,  and  the  personal 
ion  are  some  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  results.     Opsonic 

is  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  certain  infectious 
tes  and  in  gauging  the  dose  and  the  frequency  of  administration 
cterial  vaccines.  After  the  injection  of  therapeutic  doses  of  bacterial 
168,  the  index  is  seen  primarily  to  fall  and  soon  afterwards  to  rise 
>  the  normal.  The  initial  fall  constitutes  the  "negative  phase'*  and 
se  the  "positive  phase. *'  The  vaccine  should  not  be  repeated  until 
egative  phase  has  passed  into  the  positive,  and  this  can  only  be 
id  by  repeated  observations  of  the  index.    The  value  of  the  opsonic 

for  therapeutic  or  diagnostic  purposes  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
"est  lor  the  Detection  of  Diabetes  Mellitus. — Two  clinical  blood- 
have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  both  of  which  are  based  upon 
ir  principles. 

Williamson's  Test. — Twenty  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  measured 
the  pipette  of  a  Gowers's  hflemocytometer  are  mixed  with  40  cubic 
letres  of  distilled  water  in  a  test-tube.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  a 
on  of  methylene  blue,  of  a  strength  of  1:6000,  and  40  cubic  centi- 
iS  of  a  6  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  are  then 
I  to  the  diluted  blood.  A  control  tost  with  normal  blood  should 
'8  be  made.  The  test-tubes  are  then  placed  in  boiling  water  for  about 
ainutes,  after  which  the  solution  containing  the  diabetic  blood  will 
a  yellowish  color,  while  the  color  of  the  control  mixture  remains 
*red.  This  reaction  may  be  positive  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus 
sugar  disappears  from  the  urine. 

Iremer's  Test. — Cover-glass  films  of  the  suspected  blood  and  of 
U  blood  to  be  used  as  a  control  test  are  made,  which  are  fixed  by 
at  a  temperature  of  135°  C.  The  smears  are  treated  with  a  freshly 
red  aqueous  solution  of  Congo-red.  The  stain  is  washed  off  with 
,  and  the  preparations  dried.  The  diabetic  blood-film  is  colored 
enish-yellow,  while  the  control  film  is  stained  red.  Other  aniline 
as  methylene  blue,  methyl  green  "»*»  *^  .mtmaJbwmA  for  this  test. 
:est  is  at  times  positive  with  t  ^mng  from 

diseases,  as  leuksmia,  Hod{  ■«. 
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General  Results  of  Blood  Examinations. 

Volume.  —  The  blood,  which  forms  from  4  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  body  weight,  is  a  highly  specialized  tissue,  consisting  of  eiyth- 
rocytes,  leucocytes,  blood-plaques,  and  hsemokonia,  suspended  in  a  liquid 
matrix,  the  plasma.  In  health  the  total  volume  of  blood  varies  within 
narrow  limits.  The  view  formerly  entertained  that  an  increase  in  the 
total  amount  is  constantly  present  in  some  individuals — plethora — is  not 
sustained  by  recent  researches.  Oligoemia,  or  a  decrease  in  the  total  quan- 
tity,— e.g.,  due  to  a  copious  hemorrhage, — persists  only  for  a  short  time 
after  the  bleeding,  as  the  volume  is  rapidly  brought  up  to  its  normal 
standard  by  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  other  tissues,  which  dilutes  the 
remaining  blood,  producing  a  condition  termed  hydroRmia  or  serous  pleth- 
ora. Rapid  abstraction  of  watery  elements  from  the  blood  by  sweating, 
diarrhoea,  or  vomiting  causes  a  transitorj'^  increase  in  its  density,  known 
as  anhydrcBtnia. 

Color. — The  color  of  tlie  arterial  blood  is  bright  red,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  large  amount  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  while  that  of  venous  blood,  which 
contains  less  oxyhaemoglobin  and  much  carbon  dioxide,  is  dark  red  or 
purple.  In  some  pathological  states,  as  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  in  leu- 
kaemia, the  blood  often  has  a  milky  tint;  a  peculiar  chocolate  color  is  some- 
times imparted  to  the  blood  by  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  nitro- 
benzol,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Imperfect  aeration,  encountered  in  some 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  heart  and  in  chronic  polycythaemia 
with  splenic  enlargement  (Osier's  disease),  causes  dark  red  blood  similar  to 
the  color  of  venous  blood.   In  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  it  is  bright  scarlet. 

Reaction. — The  reaction  of  normal  blood  is  alkaline.  The  degree  of 
alkalescence  varies  considerably  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  None  of 
the  methods  of  determining  the  intensity  of  this  reaction  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  for  routine  clinical  purposes,  and,  as  the  results  of  various 
methods  are  not  uniform,  comparative  studies  by  different  observers  are 
in  the  main  inaccurate.  The  adoption  of  some  standard  technic  may 
establish  definite  results,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  data  bearing 
upon  this  subject  are  insufficient  to  warrant  positive  opinions.  Statistics 
indicate  that  the  alkalinity  is  lowered  in  many  pathological  conditions, 
notably  in  diabetic  coma,  in  many  of  the  infectious  diseases,  especially 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  in  organic  hepatic  disease,  in  uraemia,  in  cachectic  states, 
in  a  considerable  group  of  skin  affections,  in  poisoning  by  mineral  acids,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  conditions.  In  chlorosis  and  rheumatic  fever  it  has 
been  found  increased. 

Specific  Gravity.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  normal  blood  is  about 
1.060.  It  fluctuates  slightly  in  health,  while  in  disease  there  are  wide 
oscillations.  The  specific  gravity  range  is  decidedly  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin,  and  so  close  is  the  relation  between  the  two  that 
an  approximate  haemoglobin  estimation  can  be  made  by  determining 
its  specific  gravity.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  the  case  of  leu- 
kaemia, in  which  the  range  of  specific  gravity  would  indicate  a  higher 
haemoglobin  value  than  actually  exists,  while  in  pernicious  anaemia  the 
reverse  is  true. 
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Coagulation  of  the  Blood.  —  Within  a  short  time  after  blood  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  of  a  healthy  individual,  it  under- 
goes coagulation,  a  process  which  determines  the  formation  of  fibrin  and 
the  separation  of  a  clear,  straw-colored  fluid,  the  bloodnserum.  In  a  num- 
ber of  diseases  considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  determination 
of  the  time  required  for  clotting.  Delayed  coagulation  is  encountered 
in  persons  suffering  from  obstructive  jaundice,  purpura,  scurvy,  and  haemo- 
philia. In  pernicious  ansemia,  in  some  cases  of  leuksemia,  and  at  times 
in  Hodgldn's  disease,  the  rate  of  coagulation  is  prolonged.  In  some  of 
the  infectious  fevers,  and  in  acute  inflammation  attended  with  abscess 
formation,  clotting  is  retarded,  while  in  chlorosis,  pneumonia,  and  scarlet 
fever  it  is  rapid. 

The  Plasma. — The  plasma,  a  complex  albuminous  body,,  which  holds 
in  suspension  the  solid  elements  and  in  solution  many  organic  and  inor- 
ganic compounds,  is  the  vehicle  through  which  substances  are  transported 
to  the  tissues  and  waste  products  carried  to  the  excretory  organs.  The 
plasma  also  holds  certain  bodies  possessing  antitoxic,  bactericidal,  ag- 
glutinative, and  opsonic  properties.  Agglutinins  are  of  importance  in 
the  diagnosis  of  many  infectious  diseases,  as  in  enteric  fever,  paratyphoid 
infections,  Malta  fever,  cholera,  relapsing  fever,  and  dysentery.  Some 
observers  have  noted  this  reaction  in  tuberculosis,  pneumococcus  and 
streptococcus  infections,  plague,  and  leprosy. 

Erythrocytes.  —  The  red  blood-corpuscles  in  a  preparation  of  fresh 
blood,  taken  from  the  peripheral  circulation  of  a  healthy  person,  appear 
as  pale  yellowish-green,  non-nucleated,  flattened,  biconcave  cells  of  a 
circular  outline.  They  are  pliable,  somewhat  elastic,  non-amoeboid,  trans- 
parent, and  show  a  tendency  to  form  into  groups  or  rolls  when  withdrawn 
from  the  circulation,  and  consist  of  a  fine  stroma  which  holds  an  albu- 
minous iron  compound,  the  haemoglobin.  Structural  alterations  of  these 
cells  occur  when  blood  is  removed  from  the  circulation.  Thev  occasion- 
ally  exhibit  amceboid  activity  and  may  undergo  disintegration,  fragmen- 
tation, vacuolation,  and  crenation.  A  crenated  corpuscle  is  a  shrunken 
cell  from  which  knob-like  processes  project.  Structural  alterations  similar 
to  those  caused  by  withdrawing  the  blood  from  the  vessels  occur  within 
the  circulation  as  a  result  of  pathological  factors. 

Staining  Reaction  of  the  Erythrocyte.  —  The  normal  red  blood-cell, 
when  properly  fixed,  has  a  monochromatophilic  reaction,  showing 
a  selective  affinity  for  acid  dyes,  while  the  living  cell  does  not  absorb 
stains  (achromatophilic).  On  account  of  its  biconcavity,  the  central 
part  of  the  cell  stains  less  intensely  than  the  peripheral  zone.  The  long 
diameter  of  the  majority  of  the  healthy  cells  measures  about  7.5  microns, 
while  its  variations  are  between  6  and  9  microns. 

Hsmogenesis  and  Hemolysis. — It  appears  to  be  definitely  established 
that  in  the  adult  the  red  bone-marrow  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  onlv  seat 
of  erythrocytic  formation.  The  colored  cells  develop  from  nucleated 
elements,  erythroblasts^  situated  along  the  walls  of  capillary  spaces  of 
the  marrow.  Some  authorities  contend  that  ervthro blasts  and  certain 
forms  of  immature  leucocytes  are  derived  from  a  common  ancestral  cell. 
The  spleen   and   lymphatic   glands  are  regarded   by  some  as  sources  of 
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erythrocytic  formation,  a  view  which  is  not  entertained  by  many  writers. 
The  fairly  uniform  number  maintained  in  the  circulating  blood  of  the 
healthy  individual  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  parallelism  between 
the  rate  of  formation  and  the  rate  of  destruction.  Pathological  erythro- 
cytic destruction,  unless  excessive  or  prolonged,  excites  augmentation 
in  the  activity  of  erythroblastic  multiplication  and  is  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  red  cells  from  the  marrow.  Most  authorities 
maintain  that  the  liver  and  in  a  less  degree  the  spleen  and  the  gastro- 
intestinal capillary  area  are  concerned  in  destroying  weakened,  degener- 
ated, or  necrotic  cells,  while  some  hold  that  the  bone-marrow  also  has  a 
hsemolytic  function.  The  coloring  material  derived  from  the  disintegrated 
cells  is  in  part  transformed,  in  the  liver,  into  bile  pigment  and  eliminated 
through  the  biliary  channels,  in  part  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  and  prob- 
ably, to  a  considerable  extent,  stored  up  in  many  of  the  tissues  where  it 
is  available  for  future  needs  of  the  body. 

Number  of  Red  Blood-cells.  —  The  normal  number  of  erythrocytes, 
which  is  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre  for  an  adult  male  and  4,500,000 
for  an  adult  female,  is  subject  to  slight  variations  under  certain  phys- 
iological conditions  and  to  pronounced  alterations  in  many  morbid  states. 
A  decrease  in  the  number  is  termed  oligocythcemia,  while  an  increase 
is  designated  polycythamia.  High  counts  are  at  times  an  indication  of  a 
decreavse  in  the  volume  of  plasma  causing  a  relative  polycythaBmia.  After 
blood  transfusion,  and  after  active  blood  regeneration,  a  temporary  rise 
may  be  noted.  Polycythaemia  is  encountered  in  the  new-born,  where  it 
exists  for  some  days  after  birth — probably  not  exceeding  ten — in  indi» 
viduals  residing  in  high  altitudes,  and  in  robust  and  well-developed  per- 
sons. Massage,  electricity,  and  cold  bathing  may  also  induce  an  increase 
in  the  erythrocytes  in  the  peripheral  blood.  A  slight  reduction  in  jbhe 
erythrocytes  is  brought  about  by  pregnancy,  menstruation,  and  lactation; 
it  is  also  met  with  in  poorly  nourished  individuals,  in  those  who  are 
fatigued,  and  during  the  period  of  digestion.  OligocythaBmia,  due  to 
physiological  causes,  may  sometimes  be  accounted  for  by  temporary  dilu- 
tion of  the  blood,  while  in  other  instances  an  absolute  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cells  offers  the  best  explanation. 

In  pathological  states  a  relative  transitory  increase  arises  when  the 
output  of  fluid  from  the  body  is  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  intake,  and 
is  therefore  conspicuous  in  diseases  associated  with  marked  polyuria,  as 
diabetes,  with  copious  sweating,  as  from  night  sweats  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, with  frequent  vomiting,  with  profuse  diarrhoea,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  after  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  a  serous  cavity, 
which  rapidly  reaccumulates,  thereby  draining  the  blood  of  much  fluid. 
The  pathological  factors  responsible  for  oligocythsemia  are  numerous, 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  diseases  associated  with  lowered  counts  the 
reduction  depends  upon  increased  blood  destruction,  in  some  it  may  be 
due  to  defective  blood  formation,  or  to  a  combination  of  both  of  these 
factors,  while  in  others  a  slight  transitory  decrease  is  brought  about  by 
blood  dilution — whenever  the  amount  of  fluid  taken  into  the  body  is 
above  the  output  of  liquid.  liowered  erythrocytic  standards  are  noted 
in  the  primary  ansmias,  notably  pernicious  anaemia,  in  which  the  figure 
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deficiency  of  corpuscles,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  marked  as  the  hsBmo- 
L  loss,  although  sometimes  the  number  of  colored  elements  remains 
sJ;  rarely  there  is  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  coloring  matter 
f  the  number  of  cells,  or  the  latter  may  even  show  a  greater  percent- 
eduction  than  the  haemoglobin.  An  insufficient  amount  of  haemo- 
i  in  the  corpuscles  is  brought  about  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
marrow  to  rapidly  regenerate  cells  at  the  expense  of  perfect  forma- 
i.e.,  after  or  during  rapid  haemolysis).  A  high  color  index  occurs  in 
iious  anaemia.  Investigations,  both  experimental  and  clinical,  have 
istrated  that  the  hsemoglobin  rises  in  certain  anaemic  states  by  the 
ustration  of  iron  compounds. 

ligmoglohincemiay  the  term  which  implies  the  presence  of  haemo- 
i  in  solution  in  the  plasma,  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  and  is  at 

followed  by  the  excretion  of  haemoglobin  by  the  kidneys  (haemo- 
luria).  The  disease  known  as  paroxysmal  haemoglobinuria  is  a 
3g  example  of  the  latter  condition.  Among  the  conditions  capable 
oducing  haemoglobinaemia  are  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  nitro- 
If  phenacetin,  acetanilid,  phenol,  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  chlorate, 
rooms,  and  snake  venoms,  Haemoglobiniemia  is  excited  by  some  of 
fectious  diseases,  as  malarial  fever,  enteric  fever,  yellow  fever,  typhus 

variola,  septicaemia,  diphtheria,  and  syphilis;  also  by  malignant 
1156,  scurvy,  sunstroke,  burns,  and  from  exposure  to  intense  cold. 
iethoBmoglobin,  another  combination  of  oxygen  and  htemoglobin, 
^mponent  of  some  pathological  bloods  and  is  present  in  poisoning 
3uch  substances  as  potassium  chlorate,  aniline,  amyl  nitrite,  potas- 
permanganate,  antifebrin,  nitro-benzol,  hydrochinone,  potassium  ferro- 
ie,  and  snake  venom.  Carbon  monoxide  haemoglobine,  which  occurs 
J-gas  poisoning,  gives  the  blood  a  bright  scarlet  appearance. 
ktaomml  Erythrocytes.  —  Cells  exhibiting  abnormal  variations  in 
re  common  in  anaemic  states,  particularly  small  erythrocytes  known 
crocytes,  which  have  a  diameter  of  less  than  6  microns,  and  when 
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Rapid  or  defective  blood  formation  has  been  advanced  as  the  factor 
responsible  for  microcytosis,  although  structural  alteration  in  the  cells 
after  they  have  entered  the  circulation,  such  as  fragmentation  and  loss 
of  haemoglobin,  may  account  for  some  of  these  dwarfed  elements.  Macro- 
cytosis  appears  to  depend  upon  the  development  of  large  cells  in  the  mar- 
row, or  perhaps  it  is  due  to  swelling  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  erythroc)rte8 
while  in  the  general  circulation. 

Paikilocytes  are  cells  having  an  irregular  or  distorted  outline  and 
often  appear  as  pear-shaped,  elongated,  oval,  and  "hour-glass"  forms. 
These  pathological  cells  show  wide  ^'ariations  in  size  and  in  staining  pecu- 
liarities. The  degree  of  cell  deformity  and  the  extent  of  the  variation  in 
size  are  generally  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  anaemia.  Per- 
nicious ansemia  and  grave  secondary  anaemias  reveal  poikilocytosis  in 
its  most  typical  form.  Cells  so  deficient  in  haemoglobin  that  a  mere  color- 
less shell  remains  are  termed  phantom  or  shadow  corpuscles  or  achroma- 
cytes.  Erythrocytes  which  react  indifferently  and  irregularly  to  acid  and 
basic  dyes,  staining  diffusely  with  both, — termed  polychromatophilic  cells, — 
are  observed  in  profound  anaemias,  particularly  in  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia.  They  appear  in  specimens  stained  with  eosin-methylene-blue 
mixtures,  as  purple,  brownish,  or  bluish  cells,  their  color,  as  a  rule,  being 
unevenly  distributed,  and  in  some  instances  only  a  part  of  the  protoplasm 
exhibits  this  altered  tinctorial  reaction.  The  cytoplasm  of  nucleated 
red  cells,  especially  of  the  megaloblast.  often  shows  this  change.  Some 
authorities  maintain  that  this  abnormal  staining  quality  is  an  indication 
of  immature  cell  development,  while  others  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  stroma 
degeneration.  Oval  or  " ring-like'*  bodies  reacting  to  basic  dyes  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  the  red  cells  which  some  students  assert  are  the  remains 
of  a  nuclear  structure.  Red  cells  which  contain  granular  areas  having 
a  basic  stain  affinity  scattered  through  the  cytoplasm,  appearing  in  some 
corpuscles  as  a  fine  stippling  and  in  others  as  coarse  irregular  granules,  are 
described  as  cells  showing  granular  basophilia.  This  condition  is  observed 
in  severe  anaemias,  especially  of  the  pernicious  type,  in  leukaemia,  and 
constantly  in  chronic  lead  poisoning.  Some  investigators  regard  it  as  an 
indication  of  degeneration  of  the  cells,  while  others  are  inclined  to  view 
this  feature  as  an  evidence  of  nuclear  fragmentation. 

Nucleated  Red  Blood-cells.  —  Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  normally  found  in  the  blood  during  the  early  months  of  fetal  life  and 
in  the  blood-marrow  of  all  individuals.  Two  principal  types  are  found, 
normoblasts  and  megaloblasts. 

Normoblasts.  —  This  cellular  element,  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
bone-marrow  of  the  healthy  adult,  is  about  the  size  of  the  normal  erythro- 
cyte, and  consists  of  a  single  oval  or  round  nucleus  (rarely  two  or  three), 
which  reacts  intensely  to  basic  stains,  while  the  c}i.oplasm  has  an  acido- 
philic affinity  like  a  normal  erythrocyte.  At  times  this  cell  contains  an 
irregularly  shaped  nucleus  or  several  may  be  noted  in  a  single  cell.  The 
nucleus  is  often  eccentrically  placed,  and  sometimes  extrudes  from  the 
cell  or  may  be  found  free  in  the  plasma.  The  occurrence  of  normoblasts 
in  the  circulation  of  the  adult  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rapid  blood 
regeneration,  well  illustrated  after  a  profuse  traumatic  hemorrhage,  where 
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large  numbers  of  these  cells  often  are  present  in  the  blood,  a  condition 
which  Von  Noorden  has  termed  "blood  crisis.**  Cells  having  the  diameter 
ranging  from  4  to  6  microns,  with  a  round  or  oval  nucleus  reacting  sharply 
to  basic  dyes,  and  a  shrunken  irregular  protoplasm,  called  microblasts, 
probably  represent  normoblasts  having  a  degenerated  cytoplasm.  Megal- 
oblasts  vary  in  size  between  11  and  20  microns  in  diameter,  and  consist 
of  a  large  nucleus  of  loose  texture  staining  feebly,  surrounded  by  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  cytoplasm.  A  clear  hyaline  space  or  ring 
sometimes  separates  the  nucleus  from  the  protoplasm,  which  not  infre- 
quently has  a  polychromatophilic  reaction.  Fetal  bone-marrow  normally 
contains  megaloblasts.  Most  writers  regard  the  presence  of  megaloblasts  in 
the  circulating  blood  of  the  adult  an  indication  of  a  reversion  of  the  marrow 
activity  to  an  earlier  type  similar  to  that  found  in  the  fcetus.  These  cells 
are  found  in  grave  forms  of  anaemia,  as  typified  in  pernicious  ana?mia. 

Blood-platelets. — Blood-platelets,  or  blood-plaques,  are  small,  spher- 
ical, oval,  or  irregular  bodies,  having  a  pale  yellowish  color,  and  measure 
from  1  to  4  microns  in  diameter.  They  are  not  endowed  with  amoeboid 
activity,  and  stain  with  both  acid  and  basic  dyes.  Blood-plaques  disap- 
pear rapidly  after  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air.  Some  writers  con- 
sider these  elements  as  being  derived  from  fragmented  red  blood-cells. 
The  investigations  of  J.  H.  Wright  indicate  that  they  represent  broken- 
ofif  pieces  of  processes  of  giant  marrow  cells.  Hayem's  hypothesis  that 
the  blood-plates  develop  into  erythrocytes  is  rejected  by  most  authorities. 
Counts  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  per  cubic  millimetre  are  consid- 
ered normal.  Variations  under  physiological  and  pathological  influences 
are  common.  In  many  severe  secondary  anaemias,  in  leukaemia,  in  chloro- 
sis, and  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  an  increase  is  encountered,  while  in  per- 
nicious anaemia  their  number  is  generally  reduced.  In  some  of  the  specific 
infectious  diseases,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  in  tuberculosis,  and  in 
bubonic  plague,  an  increase  is  found,  while  in  others,  notably  in  erysip- 
elas; in  malaria,  and  in  typhus  fever,  there  is  a  decrease.  A  marked  reduc- 
tion is  frequently  seen  in  purpura  and  hemophilia. 

Hsmokonia. — In  fresh  unstained  blood  there  are  found,  in  the  plasma, 
small,  transparent,  highly  refractile  bodies,  not  exceeding  one  micron  in 
diameter,  of  spherical,  oval,  or  dumb-bell  shape,  possessing  active  molec- 
ular motion,  which  are  termed  haemokonia,  or  blood  dust.  These  bodies 
are  insoluble  in  ether  or  alcohol  and  do  not  stain  with  osmic  acid.  Their 
significance  is  as  yet  unknown;  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  represent  frag- 
ments of  cells  or  free  cell  granules,  as  eosinophilic  or  neutrophilic  granules. 

Leucocytes. — The  leucocytes,  or  white  blood-corpuscles,  in  a  wet  prepa- 
ration of  fresh  blood  taken  from  a  normal  individual,  appear  as  pale,  color- 
less, nucleated  cells,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  granular  and  endowed 
with  amoeboid  activity.  Ehrlich's  classification  is  generally  adopted  for 
clinical  work.  The  following  table  includes  the  main  varieties  of  leucocytes 
with  their  relative  percentages  present  in  the  blood  of  the  normal  adult: 

Polynuclear  neutrophiles 60-70  per  cent. 

EkMinophiles 5-  4  {>er  cent. 

Basophiles  or  mast-cells 025-  .5  per  cent. 

Small  lymphocytes 20-30  per  cent. 

Large  lymphocytes,  hyaline  cells,  and  transitional  forms. .        4-  8  per  cent. 

17 
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In  infancy  the  percentage  of  lymphocytes  is  greater  than  in  adult 
life,  while  eosinophiles  may  reach  as  high  as  14  per  cent,  in  childhood. 

Polynuc'ear  Neutrophiles. — These  cells,  the  diameter  of  which  ranges 
between  7'  and  1 1  microns,  have  an  irregular  nucleus,  appearing  in  various 
sha[)es,  as  in  the  form  of  the  letters  U,  Z,  S,  and  a  finely  granular  pro- 
toplasm. The  irregularly  shaped  nucleus,  which  is  composed  of  enlarge- 
ments or  lobes  connected  by  bands,  reacts  to  basic  dyes  with  marked 
affinity.  The  granules  are  fine,  of  an  irregular  outline,  and  absorb  acid 
dyes  (finely  granular  oxyphile  cells).  According  to  Ehrlich,  the  granules 
have  a  neutral  staining  property.  The  polynuclear  neutrophiles  possess 
amoeboid  and  phagocytic  properties. 

Eosinophiles  or  polynuclear  eosinophiles  (coarsely  granular  oxyphiles) 
are  about  the  size  of  or  slightly  larger  than  the  normal  erythrocyte, 
their  diameter  ranging  from  7  to  10  microns.  They  possess  a  nucleus 
similar  in  structure  and  tinctorial  qualities  to  that  of  the  polynuclear 
neutrophile;  their  protoplasm  contains  coarse,  highly  refractile,  oval  or 
spherical  granules,  staining  deeply  with  acid  dyes.  They  are  endowed 
with  active  amoeboid  qualities. 

Basophiles  or  Mast-cells. — Under  this  term  are  classified  leucocytes 
which  have  a  lobed  or  twisted  nucleus  like  that  of  the  neutrophiles  and  a 
cytoplasm  beset  with  very  irregularly  shaped  basophilic  granules  of  varying 
size.  The  granules  are  not  colored  with  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  but  may  be 
plainly  seen  when  treated  with  I-eishman's  or  Ehrlich 's  dahlia  mixture. 

Small  Lymphocytes.  —  These  are  essentially  non-granular  cells,  the 
majority  being  about  the  size  of  the  normal  erythrocyte.  They  consist 
of  a*  large  circular  or  oval  nucleus,  which  has  a  decided  basic  property 
and  a  relatively  small  amount  of  protoplasm,  reacting  feebly  to  basic 
and  occasionally  to  acid  stains.  With  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  the  cytoplasm 
is  colored  a  pale  pink  or  gray,  while  with  Leishman's  eosin-methylene- 
blue  mixture,  a  light  blue,  showing  less  basic  affinity  than  the  nucleus. 
Lymphocytes  treated  with  lioishman's  stain  occasionally  show  a  few 
fine  pink  granules  in  their  cytoplasm.  These  cells  are  neither  amoeboid 
nor  phagocytic. 

Large  Lymphocytes.  —  Several  varieties  of  leucocytes  are  embraced 
under  this  heading — lymphocijtes  proper  of  large  size,  generally  regarded 
as  the  product  of  lymphatic  tissue,  and  large  inononxidear  or  hyaline  cells, 
probably  of  bone-marrow  origin.  A  distinction  cannot  always  be  made 
between  large  lymphocytes  and  hyaline  cells,  since  they  resemble  each 
other  as  to  structure  and  tinctorial  reactions.  The  nucleus  of  the  latter 
cell  is  roimd  or  oval.  The  protoplasm  of  the  lymphocyte  has  a  slightly 
stronger  basic  affinity  than  that  of  the  large  mononuclear.  From  a  clinical 
standpoint  this  differentiation  does  not  appear  important.  The  large 
lymphocytes  have  a  relatively  smaller  nucleus  than  the  small  forms,  and 
stain  less  intensely.  Transitional  forms  closely  resemble  large  lympho- 
cytes and  hyaline  cells  in  size  and  staining  qualities,  but  differ  from 
these  leucocytes  in  having  an  indented  or  distorted  nucleus,  resembling 
the  form  of  the  nucleus  of  some  of  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles. 

Hyaline  cells  are  said  to  possess  active  phagocytic  and  amoeboid 
properties. 
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Myelocytes. — These  cells,  which  are  normal  constituents  of  the  bone- 
marrow  and  only  present  in  tlie  blood  in  pathological  states,  are  in  the 
main  large  cells  supplied  with  a  large  circular,  oval,  or  slightly  indented 
nucleus,  staining  feebly  with  basic  principles,  and  surrounded  by  a  granular 
protoplasm. 

These  cells  are  classified  into  three  groups,  depending  on  the 
microcheniical  reaction  of  the  cell-granules,  namely  into  neutrophilic, 
eosinophilic,  and  basophilic  varieties.  The  neutrophilic  myelocyte  is  the 
commonest  form.  Neutrophilic  granules  of  myelocytes  do  not  stain  as 
distinctly  as  those  found  in  the  polynuclear  cells.  Types  intermediate 
between  typical  polynuclear  neutrophiles  and  typical  neutrophilic  myelo- 
cytes are  observed  in  some  pathological  conditions,  especially  myelogenous 
leukaemia  and  not  infrequently  in  leucocytosis.  Myelocytes  often  show 
indistinct  granulations  embedded  in  a  feebly  basic  protoplasm;  these 
forms  are  considered  by  some  to  be  closely  related  to  cells  farther  back 
in  their  ancestral  development. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  varieties  of  leucocytes  described  by 
different  authors  which  are  occasionally  detected  in  blood-films  and 
prol)ably  represent  atypical  forms.  Because  of  their  uncommon  occur- 
rence and  difficulty  of  recognition,  these  cells  will  merely  be  mentioned. 

Atypical  lymphocytes  are  not  infrequently  encountered  in  severe 
aniemias,  particularly  in  lymphatic  leukemia.  Some  of  these  cells  are 
almost  devoid  of  protoplasm,  while  others  contain  a  distorted  nucleus. 
The  term  neutrophilic  pseudolymphocyte  has  been  suggested  for  those 
cells  which  have  a  round  nucleus,  rich  in  chromatin,  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  rim  of  protoplasm,  filled  with  neutrophilic  granules.  These 
leucocytes  may  represent  small  myelocytes,  as  their  color  character- 
istics, excluding  the  strong  basic  nucleus,  suggest  neutrophile  myelo- 
cytes. Tiirk  employs  the  name  "stimulation  form"  for  moderately 
'arge  leucocytes  having  a  single  round  weakly  basophilic  nucleus,  and 
a  non-granular  cytoplasm,  which  stains  a  brown  color  with  the  triple 
niixture. 

Ikvelopfnent  of  Leucocytes. — Most  authorities  regard  the  bone-mar- 
row and  the  lymphatic  tissues  as  the  seats  of  leucocyte  formation,  the 
former  being  concerned  in  the  development  of  polynuclear  neutrophiles, 
cosinophiles,  basophilic  and  hyaline  cells,  while  the  latter  appear  respon- 
sible for  the  production  of  lymphocytes.  In  the  bone-marrow  are  found 
Poups  of  cells,  " leucoblastic  areas,"  consisting  of  myelocytes  surrounded 
"}'  polynuclear  elements,  while  erythroblastic  zones  are  present  princi- 
P^ly  along  the  margins  of  vascular  spaces.  It  is  conceded  by  most  author- 
ities that  the  polynuclear  neutrophile  is  developed  from  the  neutrophile 
'^y^locyte,  the  polynuclear  eosinophile  from  the  eosinophile  myelocyte, 
^'id  a  basophilic  cell  from  its  parent  marrow  cell.  In  the  transformation 
of  the  myelocyte  into  the  polynuclear  leucocyte,  the  nucleus  undergoes 
condensation  and  lobulation,  the  size  of  the  cell  decreases,  and  the  stain- 
^H  reaction  of  the  nucleus  and  of  the  granules  intensifies.  The  large 
"Mononuclear  or  hyaline  and  transitional  leucocytes  are  probably  formed  in 
^ne  marrow.  The  lymphocytes  arc  derived  from  lymphatic  tissue,  the 
small  form  b^inc:  the  progeny  of  the  large  cell. 
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Number  of  Leucocytes.  —  Many  circumstances  affect  the  number 
of  leucocytes  in  the  circulation.  The  colorless  corpuscles  range  between 
6000  and  8000  per  cubic  millimetre  in  a  healthy  person;  this  standard 
is,  however,  subject  to  slight  variations,  beyond  these  limits,  in  certain 
physiological,  and  often  to  pronounced  alterations  in  pathological  states. 
The  number  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  body  nutrition,  eg.,  in  pro- 
longed starvation  low  counts  are  conspicuous,  by  unequal  distribution 
of  the  cells,  by  blood  dilution  and  by  blood  inspissation.  The  most  ac- 
ceptable theory,  advanced  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  colorless  elements  (leucocytosis)  in  disease,  points  out  that 
irritants  acting  in  the  tissues  produce  chemical  substances  which  attract 
certain  leucocytes  towards  the  seat  of  mischief,  and  cause  the  leucocyte 
forming  organs  to  pour  out  an  increased  number  of  cells.  This  attraction 
force  has  been  termed  "positive  chemotaxis,^*  in  contradistinction  to  a 
repelling  action  set  up  by  some  irritants  called  ** negative  chemotuzis.^^ 
The  degree  of  leucocytosis  depends  mainly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  chemo- 
tactic  force  and  the  responding  powers  of  the  individual. 

Leucocytosis. — The  term  leucocytosis  or  hyperleucocytosis  designates 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  peripheral  blood  over  the 
normal  standard.  This  increase,  as  a  rule,  involves  a  marked  percentage 
gain  in  the  poly  nuclear  neutrophile  elements  with  a  fall  in  the  percentage 
of  other  forms,  but  sometimes  comprises  a  proportionate  rise  in  all  the 
varieties,  or  a  percentage  gain  in  the  lymphocytes,  eosinophils,  or  baso- 
philes.  Leucocytosis  is  classified  into  special  forms,  depending  on  physi- 
ological or  pathological  disturbances;  these  types  being  further  subdivided 
into  special  varieties,  dependent  upon  certain  etiological  factors, — e.^., 
digestive,  inflammatory,  toxic,  malignant,  and  post-hemorrhagic  leucocy- 
tosis. A  rise  in  the  number  of  polynuclear  neutrophile  cells  is  called  polynu- 
clear  neutrophile  leucocytosis;  an  augmentation  in  lymphocytes  is  termed 
lymphocytosis;  an  increase  of  eosinophiles  is  known  as  eosinophilia;  the 
latter  forms  also  being  sub-grouped  into  (a)  an  absolute  and  (b)  a  relative 
increase;  e,g.y  absolute  lymphocytosis  is  shown  by  a  gain  in  the  total  count 
with  a  rise  in  the  percentage  of  lymphocytes,  while  relative  lymphocytosis 
implies  a  percentage  gain  without  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  these 
cells.  The  terms  absolute  and  relative  as  applied  to  leucocytosis  are  often 
misleading  to  the  student. 

Physiological  Leucocytosis. — The  leucocytosis  which  depends  upon  phys- 
iological factors  is,  in  the  main,  slight,  of  short  duration,  and  commonly 
involves  a  proportionate  increase  in  all  of  the  forms  of  leucocytes,  less  often 
an  absolute  and  a  relative  gain  in  the  polynuclear  neutrophile  elements. 

Leucocytosis  of  Digestion.  —  In  nearly  all  healthy  individuals, 
during  the  period  of  digestion,  from  one  to  four  hours  after  taking  food, 
a  slight  rise  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  present,  which  generally  consists 
of  an  absolute  increase.  Some  claim  that  the  gain  principally  involves 
the  neutrophiles,  while  others  assert  the  lymphocytes  are  responsible. 
In  the  new-born,  leucocytosis  of  digestion  is  pronounced.  In  starvation 
and  frequently  in  the  morbid  states  associated  with  faulty  nutrition,  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  decreases.  The  rapidity  with  which  digestion 
leucocytosis  manifests  itself  after  taking  food  is  regarded  by  some  writers 
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as  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  digestive  function.  In 
persons  suffering  from  gastric  ulcer,  leucocytosis  sometimes  comes  on  very 
soon  after  taking  food,  pointing  to  rapid  digestion;  while  in  gastric  cancer, 
it  may  be  delayed  or  absent.  This  rule  is  not  constant  and  little  importance 
should  be  attached  to  digestion  leucocytosis  in  diagnosis. 

Leucocytosis  Occurring  during  Pregnancy  and  after  Parturi- 
tion.— A  moderate  rise  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  occurs  during  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  persists  for  about  two  weeks  after  parturition. 

Leucocytosis  of  the  New-born.  —  The  high  counts  observed  for 
about  ten  days  after  birth  are  attributed  to  blood  inspissation  and  to  the 
establishment  of  digestion  leucocytosis.  Higher  counts  are  present  in 
early  childhood  than  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life.  Leucocytic  oscilla- 
tions of  a  very  moderate  character  occur  after  exercise,  massage,  after 
cold  or  hot  bathing,  and  after  the  use  of  electricity. 

Pfttholosical  Leucocytosis.  —  Inflammatory  and  Infectious  Leuco- 
cytosis.— The  presence  or  the  absence  of  a  leucocytosis  in  many  of  the 
infectious  and  inflammatory  diseases  is  a  sign  of  considerable  importance 
in  diagnosis.  Its  clinical  value  is  comparable  in  a  measure  with  other 
signs,  such  as  temperature  range  and  pulse,  certain  physical  signs,  etc. 
This  pathological  increase,  which  is  essentially  a  polynuclear  neutrophile 
leucocytosis,  is  as  a  general  rule  encountered  in  acute  local  inflamma- 
tions, as  in  furuncles,  cellulitis,  abscesses,  in  general  sepsis,  and  in  nearly 
all  of  the  specific  infectious  diseases,  except  in  uncomplicated  cases  of 
enteric  fever,  paratyphoid  infections,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  measles, 
German  measles,  influenza,  leprosy,  and  Malta  fever.  High  leucocytic 
ranges  are  often  attributable  to  suppurative  inflammation.  Duration 
and  height  of  fever  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  leucocyte  curve.  Counts 
between  15,000  and  20,000  are  common,  while  ranges  above  30,000  are 
uncommon  and  above  50,000  very  rare. 

Preagonistic  or  Terminal  Leucocytosis.  —  The  exact  nature  of 
the  leucocytosis  which  so  often  precedes  death  is  still  a  mooted  question; 
many  investigators  attribute  this  rise  to  terminal  infections. 

Malignant  Leucocytosis. — Different  opinions  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  gain  of  colorless  elements  so  frequently  noted  in  individuals 
suffering  from  carcinoma  and  sarcoma.  Some  writers  contend  that  asso- 
ciated inflammatpry  disturbance  about  the  growth  or  septic  absorption 
from  the  tumor  induces  the  leucocytic  gain,  while  others  hold  that  the 
direct  effect  of  the  tumor  is  the  responsible  factor.  In  rapidly  spreading 
malignant  growths,  especially  when  metastasis  has  occurred,  counts  are 
generally  high  and  much  above  those  noted  in  slowly  growing  tumors; 
in  sarcomata  the  gain  is  usually  more  pronounced  than  in  carcinomata. 
The  cellular  rise  in  the  majority  involves  mainly  the  neutrophiles,  although 
lymphocytosis,  especially  in  sarcomata,  has  been  recorded.  In  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  leucocytosis  is  often  absent. 

Post-hemorrhagic  Leucocytosis. — The  gain  in  the  white  corpus- 
cles which  follows  and  persists  for  some  days  after  a  profuse  hemorrhage 
is  generally  accounted  for  by  an  increased  production  and  output  of  poly- 
nuclear neutrophiles.  Some  observers  hold  that  the  lymph  (rich  in  cells) 
which   passes  into   the   blood   after  blood   loss  is  the  responsible  factor. 
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A  leucopenia,  lasting  for  a  few  hours,  precedes  the  leucocytosis  due  to 
hemorrhage.    Leucocytosis  is  present  in  many  cases  of  secondary  ansmia. 

Leucocytosis  due  to  Tqxic  and  Therapeutic  Agents. —  Among 
the  substances  capable  of  producing  a  rise  in  the  leucocytic  standard  may 
be  mentioned  quinine,  ether,  chloroform,  potassium  chlorate,  illuminat- 
ing gas.  salicylates,  uric  acid,  and  various  organic  extracts. 

Lymphocytosis.  —  This  condition,  an  increase  of  lymphocytes,  is 
normal  in  infants  and  in  young  children.  A  relative  lymphocytosis 
due  to  diminution  of  the  polynuclear  elements  has  been  recorded  in  the 
following  conditions:  chlorosis,  pernicious  anaemia,  severe  secondary 
anaemia,  and  in  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  enteric 
fever,  malaria,  and  influenza.  A  lymphocytosis  is  sometimes  observed 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  often  in  children  suffering  from  syphilis,  anaenua, 
pseudoleukaemia  infantum,  rickets,  whooping-cough,  and  gastro-intestinal 
diseases.  Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  are  sometimes 
attended  by  an  increase  in  these  cells.  Lymphocytosis  in  most  instances 
is  a  relative  condition.  Absolute  lymphocytosis  of  high  grade  is  a  constant 
feature  of  lymphatic  leuksemia.  In  myelogenous  leukaemia  the  percentage 
of  lymphocytes  is  reduced,  although  the  total  number  is  increased. 

EosiNOPHiLiA. — An  increase  in  the  number  of  eosinophiles  has  been 
observed  in  the  blood  of  normal  infants,  in  anaemia  pseudoleukaemia 
infantum,  in  splenomedullary  leukaemia,  in  bronchial  asthma,  aft«r  hemor- 
rhage, in  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  urticaria,  lupus,  eczema,  leprosj",  and 
pemphigus,  after  coitus,  during  convalescence  from  many  of  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  in  bone  diseases  and  in  morbid  states  caused  by 
intestinal  worms,  particularly  in  trichiniasis.  Definite  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  clinical  significance  of  fluctuations  in  these  cells  in  morbid  states 
cannot  be  drawn  from  our  present  knowledge,  although  some  diagnostic 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  almost  constant  eosinophilia  in 
trichiniasis,  in  ankylostomiasis,  and  in  bilharzial  infection. 

Basophilia. — This  term  is  used  to  express  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  basophiles  in  the  circulating  blood,  which  is  frequently  noted  in  spleno- 
medullary leukaemia.  Some  writers  have  reported  basophilia  in  splenic 
anaemia,  in  certain  skin  diseases,  in  acute  bone  inflammation,  and  in 
gonorrhoea.     The  clinical  significance  of  basophilia  remains  unsettled. 

Leucopenia. — A  decrease  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  termed  leuco- 
penia, or  hypoleucocytosis,  and  may  be  brought  about  by  physiological 
and  pathological  factors.  A  deficiency  in  the  number  of  colorless  cells 
is  seen  in  starvation  and  in  malnutrition,  and  almost  constantly  in  the 
infectious  diseases  not  associated  with  leucocytosis,  as  tuberculosis,  malaria, 
measles,  influenza,  enteric  fever,  Malta  fever,  and  German  measles.  Low 
leucocyte  counts  are  common  in  pernicious  anaemia,  in  chlorosis,  in  splenic 
anaemia,  and  in  profound  symptomatic  anaemias. 

Myelsmla. — The  appearance  of  myelocytes  in  the  blood,  spoken  of 
as  myelaemia,  points  to  rapid  leucocyte  proliferation  in  the  bone-marrow. 
Myelocytes  are  often  found  in  the  circulation  when  leucocytosis  is  present. 
In  splenomedullary  leukaemia  this  condition  is  most  striking,  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  cholorsis,  lymphatic  leukaemia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  in  profound 
secondary  anaemias,  a  small  number  of  myelocytes  is  not  infrequent. 
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Parasites. — Bacteremia. — Bacteria  frequently  gain  access  to  the  cir- 
culation, either  from  an  infected  area  within  the  body  or  from  without. 
Bacteria  are  seldom  found  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  fresh 
unstained  blood;  culturing  methods  being  required  to  reveal  their  pres- 
ence. From  a  clinical  view-point  the  demonstration  of  bacteria  in  the 
circulation  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  disease.  The  detection  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  blood  is  often  essential  in  establishing  a  diagnosis 
of  septiciemia,  malignant  endocarditis,  puerperal  sepsis,  and  pyaemia.  In 
some  of  the  specific  infectious  diseases  the  exciting  principle  has  been 
isolated  from  the  blood.  In  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  enteric  fever, 
Eberth's  bacillus  can  be  recovered  from  the  blood  by  culturing  methods. 
The  specific  micro-organisms  of  paratyphoid  fever,  croupous  pneumonia, 
anthrax,  glanders,  leprosy,  influenza,  plague,  tuberculosis,  and  Malta  fever 
have  been  isolated  from  the  blood.  In  septicaemia  or  septicopyemia  staph- 
ylococci, streptococci,  and  gonococci  have  been  separated  from  the  blood. 

Animal  Parasites.  —  From  our  present  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  a  sharp  dividing  line  separating  some  of  the  lower  vegetable  and  animal 
parasites.  Investigators  seem  to  favor  placing  the  Treponema  pallidum 
and  the  spirochaeta  of  relapsing  fever  among  the  animal  parasites.  For 
a  description  of  the  animal  parasites  found  in  the  blood,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  section  which  deals  with  diseases  caused  by  animal  parasites. 

Method  of  Kxamination  for  Malarial  Parasifes. — Fresh,  unstained  blood 
is  more  suitable  for  study  than  stained  blood,  because  it  enables  the 
examiner  to  observe  the  activity  of  the  parasites.  The  most  desirable 
time  for  conducting  the  examination  is  during  the  period  when  pigmented 
forms  are  present.  The  intracellular  pigmented  bodies  are  usually  most 
abundant  about  6  or  8  hours  before  a  paroxysm.  Considerable  experience 
is  necessary  before  the  various  types  can  be  differentiated;  especially  is 
this  true  of  hyaline  unpigmented  forms.  The  skilled  microscopist  must 
often  make  a  prolonged  search  before  parasites  are  detected  in  malarial 
blood.  The  fresh  blood  is  prepared  in  the  Tisual  manner,  between  a  cover- 
glass  and  slide,  and  the  examination  is  made  with  an  oil-immersion  lens 
with  moderate  illumination. 
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VI. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE. 

The  essential  diagnostic  principles  of  urinalysis,  coupled  with  certain 
methods  of  examination  required  for  general  clinical  workf  are  detailed 
in  the  following  section.  Tests  suitable  for  the  general  practitioner  must 
in  the  main  be  simple  and  easily  applied.  The  importance  of  the  findings 
obtained  by  careful  and  systematic  studies  of  the  urine,  when  correctly 
interpreted  and  given  their  proper  place  in  a  symptom-complex,  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated  in  diagnosis.  In  a  considerable  group  of  morbid  states 
the  urinary  picture  is  absolutely  necessary  in  establishing  a  final  diagnosis, 
while  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  results  of  the  examination  form  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  symptoms  completing  the  diagnosis.  Negative  reports  in 
some  instances  are  essential  for  the  solution  of  certain  clinical  problems. 
For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  urine,  which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  book,  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  treatises  on  this  subject. 

PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION. 

Amount. — The  daily  standard  for  a  healthy  adult,  as  estimated  by 
different  authorities,  varies  between  900  and  2000  c.c.  Most  observers 
fix  the  amount  between  1000  and  1500  c.c,  although  temporary  oscilla- 
tions beyond  these  limits,  of  slight,  moderate,  or  even  of  an  excessive  degree, 
are  often  physiological.  The  urinary  secretion  is  greater  during  the  day 
than  through  the  night,  more  abundant  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather,  and 
relatively  more  active  in  children  and  infants  than  in  adults.  Polyuria 
depends  in  the  main  on,  (a)  increased  ingestion  of  water,  (b)  heightened 
blood-pressure,  and  (c)  on  increased  activity  of  the  renal  epithelium,  while 
oliguria  results  from  (a)  lessened  consumption  of  water,  (b)  lowered  blood- 
pressure,  and  (c)  impaired  function  of  kidney  epithelium. 

Specific  Gravity. — In  health  the  specific  gravity  ranges  between  1.015 
and  1.025  while  the  daily  output  of  urine  is  within  normal  limits.  In 
general  terms  the  specific  gravity  is  a  fair  index  of  the  bulk  of  solids  elimi- 
nated. An  approximate  estimate  of  the  weight  of  urinary  solids  expressed 
in  grammes  for  a  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  may  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  second  and  third  decimal  figures  of  the  specific  gravity 
by  two.  Pathologically,  wide  variations,  as  low  as  1.002  and  as  high  as 
1,040,  are  frequent.  Ranges  above  1.050  are  extremely  uncommon.  The 
volume  of  urine  and  the  specific  gravity  in  the  main  fluctuate  in  an  inverse 
manner;  therefore,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  daily  output  the  density 
has  practically  no  clinical  significance.  A  correct  specific  gravity  determi- 
nation can  only  be  made  from  a  mixed  twenty-four  hours'  sample.  In  dis- 
eases associated  with  polyuria  lowered  ranges  are  the  rule.  A  notable  ex- 
ception is  found  in  the  case  of  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  the  increased 
density  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  glucose.  A  diminished  volume  of 
urine  of  low  specific  gravity  is  seen  in  a  number  of  chronic  diseases,  and 
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often  in  cases  of  oedema.  Large  urinometers  are  preferable  to  small  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  specific  gravity,  since  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
can  be  read  with  greater  accuracy.  The  large  amount  of  urine  necessary 
to  float  these  hydrometers  is,  however,  an  objectionable  feature.  This 
may  be  overcome  by  estimating  the  density  with  a  set  of  two  or  three 
pycnometers  of  moderate  size,  each  of  which  represents  a  portion  of  the 
scale.  In  measuring  the  specific  gravity  the  following  precautions  are 
essential  for  accurate  results:  The  hydrometer  should  be  placed  into  cool 
urine,  the  surface  of  which  is  free  from  foam;  the  instrument  should 
not  touch  the  sides  of  the  hydrometer  jar. 

Color. — Normal  urine  owes  its  color  to  urochrome  and  urobilin,  chiefly 
to  the  former,  while  the  tints  of  many  pathological  urines  depend  upon 
such  substances  as  biliary  pigment,  haemoglobin,  met  haemoglobin,  hamatin, 
h»matoporphyrin,  melanin,  indican  and  alkaptone.  After  the  ingestion  of 
iodine,  phenol,  salol,  senna,  santonin,  and  methylene  blue,  the  urine  often 
has  an  abnormal  hue.  The  shade  of  the  color  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
amount  of  urinary  water,  so  that  concentrated  specimens  are  usually  dark, 
while  those  of  low  specific  gravity  are  generally  pale.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  noted  in  diabetic  urine,  which  is  light  yellow  or  pale  greenish-yellow, 
of  increased  density  and  of  excessive  quantity.  In  acute  febrile  diseases 
and  pernicious  anaemia  the  urine  is  high  colored,  while  in  chlorosis,  dia- 
betes insipidus,  and  contracted  kidney  it  is  pale.  Bile  pigment  is  respon- 
sible for  dark  yellow,  yellowish-green,  dark  brown,  and  rarely,  black  urine, 
which  on  shaking  develops  a  yellowish  foam;  blood  pigment  stains  the 
urine  bright  red,  dark  red,  reddish-brown,  or  rarely,  black.  Melanotic 
pigment  imparts  a  brown  or  black  appearance  which  generally  develops 
some  time  after  the  urine  is  voided,  but  occasionally  is  noted  in  the  fresh 
specimen.  A  similar  color  occurs  in  alkaptonuria,  which  condition  can  be 
differentiated  from  melanuria  by  testing  with  Fehling's  solution;  the  alkap- 
tone bodies  re<luce  the  copper  salt,  while  the  latter  gives  a  negative  reac- 
tion. The  ingestion  of  phenol  and  its  allied  compounds  may  cause  a  green- 
ish-black discoloration,  of  methylene  blue  a  green  or  blue  urine,  of  santonin 
a  yellow,  and  of  rhubarb  an  orange-colored  urine.  A  milky  appearance  is 
noted  in  chyluria  and  at  times  in  phosphaturia  and  pyuria.  The  presence 
of  haematoporphyrin  may  impart  a  dark  red  color. 

Transparency.  —  Normal  urine  immediately  after  being  voided  is 
generally  clear;  on  cooling  it  occasionally  becomes  turbid,  due  to  pre- 
cipitation of  urates  or  phosphates.  Turbidity,  associated  with  a  sediment, 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  many  abnormal  urines,  and  may 
depend  upon  an  excess  of  urates  or  phosphates,  or  on  the  presence  of 
epithelial  elements,  pus-cells,  red  blood-corpuscles,  chyle,  or  bacteria. 

Odor. — This  property  of  the  urine,  although  of  little  clinical  signifi- 
cance, except  in  a  few  instances,  occasionally  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
patient  who  suspects  that  an  abnormal  state  of  the  kidneys  exists.  The 
odor  of  normal  urine  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  require  no  special  description. 
Urine  decomposed  by  bacterial  growth  within  the  bladder,  or  after  it  has 
been  voided,  emits  an  ammoniacal  stench.  Acetone,  when  present  in  large 
amount,  may  give  the  urine  a  sweetish,  fruit-like  odor.  The  ingestion  of 
turpentine,   terebene,   asparagus,    and   onions   imparts    |)oculiar  odors. 
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Reaction. — A  normal,  mixed  twenty-four  hour  sample  in  nearly  every 
instance  is  acid,  while  individual  specimens  passed  during  the  day  vary 
considerably  in  reaction.  For  clinical  purposes  the  reaction  may  be  deter- 
mined with  litmus  paper.  An  alkaline  reaction  after  a  heavy  meal  is 
attributed  to  the  increased  alkalinity  of  the  blood  during  gastric  digestion. 
The  ingestion  of  food  rich  in  vegetables,  or  the  administration  of  tartaric, 
citric,  or  acetic  acid  lessens  acidity,  or  produces  alkalinity,  while  a  diet 
rich  in  meat  or  the  taking  of  mineral  acids  intensifies  the  acidity.  The 
reaction  of  normal  urine  is  held  to  be  due  to  diacid  phosphate;  Folin, 
however,  contends  that  free  organic  acids  are  in  part  responsible.  The 
total  acidity  of  a  twenty-four  hour  collection  of  healthy  urine  is  equal  to 
from  1.5  to  2.3  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Alkalinity  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  alkalies  in  excess  of  acids.  An  amphoteric  reaction  depends 
on  a  balance  existing  between  the  acid  and  basic  equivalent  of  the  urinary 
salts.  Urine  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  becomes  alka- 
line from  ammoniacal  decomposition.  Alkaline  urine  is  frequently  seen  in 
cystitis,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  of  bladder  inflammation,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  the  urine  is  acid.  A  strongly  acid  urine  occurs  in  gout,  diabetes, 
rheumatic  fever,  in  some  varieties  of  nephroHthiasis,  in  leukaemia,  in  intes- 
tinal and  stomach  diseases  associated  with  diminished  or  abolished  gastric 
secretion,  in  scurvy,  in  chronic  nephritis,  and  often  in  febrile  states.  Low- 
ered acidity,  and  occasionally  alkalinity,  is  seen  in  anaemia,  notably  per- 
nicious anaemia  and  chlorosis,  following  the  crisis  of  pneumonia,  after 
blood  transfusion  with  saline  solution,  in  haematuria,  and  when  transudates 
are  rapidly  absorbed. 

Sediments.  —  Occasionally  deposits  of  uric  acid,  amorphous  urates, 
carbonates  and  phosphates,  and  invariably  those  consisting  of  pus,  epi- 
thelial and  red  blood-cells,  are  significant  of  morbid  states.  The  presence 
of  a  sediment  of  uric  acid  crystals,  amorphous  urates,  or  phosphates  need 
not,  and  as  a  rule  does  not,  imply  an  increased  output  of  these  salts,  but 
may  depend  on  changes  in  the  reaction  of  the  urine. 

MICROSCOPICAL    EXAMINATION. 

Microscopical  examination  of  sediments  is  of  cardinal  importance  in 
urinalysis.  A  sediment  best  suited  for  this  method  of  study  should  be 
secured  from  a  fresh  specimen  of  urine  by  centrifugalization.  When  the  ex- 
amination cannot  be  made  immediately  after  the  urine  is  voided,  it  is  advis- 
able to  add  an  antiseptic  to  it,  such  as  a  little  powdered  camphor,  a  few  drops 
of  formaldehyde  solution,  or  thymol,  in  order  to  prevent  decomposition. 

Crystalline  and  Amorplious  Substances  Present  In  Add  Urine. — 
Calcium  Oxalate. — Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  fojmd  in  many  sedi- 
ments and  appear  in  various  sizes,  mostly  in  the  form  of  colorless  octahedra, 
generally  designated  '* envelope  crystals,''  sometimes  as  dumb-bell  figures 
and  rarely  as  oval  disks.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  not  in  acetic  acid  or  sodium  hydrate.  Normal  urine  may  contain  these 
crystals,  after  the  eating  of  tomatoes,  asparagus,  garlic,  rhubarb,  or  oranges. 
After  the  ingestion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  certain  forms  of  gastro- 
intestinal neuroses,  in  jaundice,  in  phthisis,  and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  oxi^ 
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late  crystals  are  sometimes  noted.  Uenal  calculi  composed  of  this  substance 
are  not  uncommon.  Oxaluria  can  only  be  reganied  as  pathological  when 
a  chemical  examination  shows  an  increased  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  provided 
the  factors  responsible  for  its  occurrence  in  health  can  be  exeUided. 

Uric  Acid. — This  substance,  as  a  rule,  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  whet- 
stone shaped  crystals,  arranged  singly  or  in  clusters,  and  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  dumb-bell  figures,  or  as  rhombic  plates.  These  crystals  vary 
considerably  in  size,  and  their  color  ranges  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  dark 
brown.  Uric  acid  crystais  dissolve  in  a  sodium  hydrate  solution,  and  when 
this  teat  is  followed  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  alkaline 
solution,  rhombic  plates  appear.  Uric  acid  crystals  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  urine  when  the  uric  acid  output  is  normal  or  even  decreased,  since  this 
substance  is  more  readily  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  solution.  Urinary 
inspissation  is  another  factor  which  determines  precipitation.    In  leuka'niia, 


and  <luring  or  immediately  following  acute  gout,  the  urine  contains  an 
excess  of  uric  acid,  and  may  reveal  an  abundant  precipitate  of  these  crys- 
tals (brick-dust  sediment).  Calculi  formed  of  uric  acid  are  among  the  most 
common  renal  concretions.  When  amorphous  granules  of  sodium  and 
potassium  urate  occur  in  the  urine  in  abundance,  they  impart  a  turbidity 
to  it,  which  is  often  associateil  with  a  light  yellow  or  pink  sediment.  This 
precipitate  disappears  upon  heating  the  urine  to  a  temperature  of  50°  C; 
on  the  addition  of  hy<!rochloric  acid  to  the  urine,  amorphous  urates  are 
converted  into  uric  acid  crystals.  Amorphous  sediments  of  urates  are 
frequently  present  in  scanty,  concentrated  urines,  such  as  occur  in  fevers. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  seen  in  the  form  of  long,  transparent  colorless 
needles,  or  elongated  platelets,  arrangcfl  singly  or  in  crystalline  masses. 
They  are  insoluble  in  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol.  Von  Jaksch  found 
these  crystals  in  association  with  triple  phosphates  and  calcium  carbonate 
in  the  urine  of  a  patient  wh<)  showed  a  tendency  to  calculus  formation. 
No  special  clinical  significance  has  as  yet  been  attachetl  to  the  prewnco 
of  these  crystals. 
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Hii'Piimc  ACID  occurs  im  rliumbic  prisms  or  slcmler  iieeiiles  arranged 
separately  or  in  clusters.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  They  have  been  noted,  though  very  infre- 
quently, in  febrile  diseases,  in  diabetes,  and  after  the  ingestion  of  benzoic 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  cranberries,  mullxjrries,  blueberries,  and  prunes. 

BiLinuBiN  is  found  as  fine  needles  arranged  in  dusters  or  rhombic 
plates  having  a  yellow  or  ruby  color,  or  as  an  amorphous  substance.  This 
sediment  is  soluble  in  sodium  hydrate  and  chloroform;  on  treating  the 
crystals  with  nitric  acid  a  green  color  appears  al>out  them.  Von  Jaksch 
contends  that  the  presence  of  crystals  of  bilirubin  in  the  urine,  as  a  rule, 
points  to  antecedent  hemorrhage  into  the  urinary  tract  or  to  the  rupture 
of  an  abscess.  Their  presence,  either  free  or  imbedded  in  cells  or  tube- 
casts,  has  been  recorded  in  acute  nephritis,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
amyloid  kidney,  jaundice,  acute   yellow  atropliy  of  the  liver,  hepatic  cir- 
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rhosis,   phosphorous  imisoning.  carcinoma  of  the  bladder,  and  after  the 
rupture  of  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst  into  the  urinary  tract, 

Leucin  and  Tyrosin. — These  substances  are  never  found  m  nonnal 
urine.  They  are  generally  held  in  solution  unlea^*  present  in  considerable 
quantities,  when  they  separate  in  a  crystalline  form.  Their  precipitation 
can  be  brought  about  by  treating  the  urine  with  an  excess  of  basic  plumbic 
acetate;  then  filtering;  and  to  filtrate  hydrogen  sulphide  is  added  to  remove 
the  excess  of  lead  acetate.  The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to  a  small  volume. 
Absolute  alcohol  is  u.«ed  to  remove  traces  of  urea.  The  insoluble  residue 
is  finally  extracted  with  alcohol  containing  a  little  ammonia.  Jx;ucin  and 
tyrosin  will  precipitate  in  this  concentrated  solution.  I^eucin  presents  the 
appearance  of  spheres  of  varying  sIkos,  .sometimes  termed  "leucin  balls." 
These  spheres  have  a  brown  color  and  show  delicate  lines  radiating  from 
their  centre  to  the  peripherj-,  Leucin  spheres  arc  insoluble  in  ether. 
Tyrosin  cr>-stals  an;  noted  in  the  form  of  slender  needles,  frequently 
grouped  in  bun<IIes,  They  dissolve  in  timmonia  and  hv<lrochloric  acid, 
but   are   insoluble  in  acetic  acid.     I,eucin  and  tyrosin  occurring   mostly 
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together  have  bifn  obHcrvod  almost  constantly  in  acuto  yoUow  atrophy 
of  the  livor,  phosphorous  poisoning,  and  Weil's  <lisoase,  occasionally 
in  catarrhal  jaundiro,  chololithiaHis,  oirrhoHis  and  cancer  of  the  liver, 
enteric  fever,  gout,  and  diabetes,  and  rarely  in  a  limited  number  of 
other   conditions, 

Xanthin  is  foimil  in  the  form  of  tolorletw  crystals  resembling  those  of 
uric  acid  in  outline.  They  are  soluble  in  ammonia.  These  crystals  are 
rare  ingre<iicnts  of  urinary  sediments;  calculi  consisting  of  xanthin  have 
been  found  by  some  iiivc-stigatora. 

Cystin  crj-ittala  are  six-sided  colorless  |>latos,  which  arc  sohible  in 
ammonia  and  insoluble  in  act^tic  acid  and  water.  Von  .laksch  recommends 
the  following  microchcmical  test  for  their  detection :  A  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  the  urinary  sediment.  When  the  acid  comes  in  contact 
with    cystin,  there  develop   prismatic    crjstals  (hyd roc hlo rate  of  cystin) 
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which  are  grouped  in  iiuwses  suggesting  a  rocette  form,  (Jystinuria  is  a 
rare  condition.  In  some  cases  it  is  unattended  with  symptoms,  while  in 
others  it  is  responHibte  for  calculus  formation. 

Soaps  of  lime  and  magnesia  consist  of  noeilles  arranged  in  bundles  or 
sheaves,  sometimes  radiating  from  a  central  point  forming  a  sphere.  They 
resemble  tyrosin  crystals  in  form  and  arrangement.  These  crystals  are 
rarely  found.    They  have  been  noted  in  septicspmia. 

Fat  globules  can  be  recognized  by  their  highly  refractive  appearance 
and  solubility  in  ether.  Among  the  conditions  in  which  lipuria  is  seen, 
may  be  mentioned,  acute  and  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  diabetes 
mellitus,  bone  disease  and  injury,  chyluria,  phosphorus  poisoning,  and 
certun  diseases  of  the  liver  and  pancreas. 

Crystalline  and  Amorphous  Substances  found  In  Alkaline  Urine. — 
Ahuoniomaonesiuh  phosphate  or  triple  phosphate  cry.stals  are  color- 
leas  and  vary  considerably  in  size  and  appearance.  Tn  their  most  char- 
acteristic form  they  occur  as  the  so-called  "coffin-lid"  crystals;  others 
resemble  fern  leaves  in  outline,  while  .some  arc  arranged  in  the  shape  of 
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the  letter  "X."  Triple  phosphate  crystals  are  found  in  association  with 
amorphous  deposits  of  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  at  times  with  ammo- 
nium urate. 

Neutral  calcium  phosphate  occurs  in  alkaline,  faintly  acid,  or 
amphoteric  urine  in  the  form  of  ahcots  or  needle-like  crystals,  the  latter 
being  arranged  singly  or  in  masses  forming  dumb-bell  or  star-fihapcd 
figures.    The.se  bodies  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 

Neuthal  magnesium  phosphate  crystals  are  coloricBs,  refractile,  elon- 
gated plates  with  irregular  or  bevelled  edges;  thoy  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Calcium  caruonate  crystals  are  found  in  alkaline  urine  associated 
with  amorphous  carbonates.  They  arc  dumb-bell  shaped  bodies  which 
dis.solvo  in  acetic  acid  with  the  liberation  of  gas. 

.Vmorphou.'*  I'll  IIS  i*h  at  KB  of  oalcium  and  magnesium  and  amorphois 
carbonates  are  of  common  occurrence  in  alkaline  urine.     The  addition 
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of  a  fixed  alkali  to  urine*will  precipitate  amorphous  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates. On  heating  urine  having  a  low  arid  or  alkaline  reaction,  a  white 
cloud  simi...r  to  that  produced  by  albumin  appears  which  consists  of 
phosphates  or  carbonates.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  phosphates 
and  carbonates  are  dissolved.  The  solution  of  the  latter  is  attended  with 
the  evolution  of  gas.  Amorphous  phosphates  or  carbonates  are  often 
responsible  for  a  turbid  urine  with  a  heavy  sediment.  Microscopically, 
these  bodies  appear  as  colorless,  coarse  granules,  which  are  soluble  in  acetic 
acid.  Phosphatic  sediments  are  occasionally  symptomatic  of  certain 
types  of  tlysi>epsia,  of  neurasthenia,  of  diseases  associated  with  marked 
gastric  acidity,  and  of  some  cases  of  cystitis.  A  deposit  of  phosph&tes 
does  not  of  itself  indicate  an  increased  output  of  phosphoric  acid;  this  can 
only  be  determined  by  quantitative  analysis. 

Ammonivm  niiHATE  appears  as  dark  brown  spheroidal  bodies  from  the 
surface  of  which  spicules  project,  the  so-called  " thorn-apple "  or  "hedge- 
hog" crystals,  and  in  the  form  of  coarse  yellow  needles  grouped  in  clusters. 
Ammonia  biuratc  may  bo  associated  with  triple  an<l  amorphous  phosphates. 
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Acetic  acid  will  cause  solution  of  these  crystals  with  the  formation  of  uric 
acid.  Ammouiacal  fermentation  of  the  urine,  oci-urrlng  in  the  bladder  or 
after  it  has  l>cen  voided,  is  reaponsible  for  the  precipitation  of  ammonium 
biurate. 

Cholestbrin  crystals  occur  as  coloriess  thin  plates.  They  are  rare 
constituents  of  urinary  sediment  and  have  been  observed  in  hydatid  cystic 
kidney,  pyonephrosis,  hydronephrosis,  and  cystitis. 

Indigo,  a  rare  ingredient  of  the  urinary  sediments,  is  found  in  the 
form  of  a  blue  crystalline  body  consisting  of  needles  grouped  in  a  stellate 
maimer  or  as  rhombic  plates,  and  also  as  bluish  amorphous  granules. 
The  amorphous  material  is  not  infrequently  present  in  decomposing  urine. 
Indigo  ia  a  rare  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. 

Cellular  Deposits.  —  Epithelial  Cells. — Epithelial  cells  in  small 
numbers,  not  sufficient  to  impart  a  sediment  or  cloudiness  to  the  urine, 
can  be  found  in  every  speci- 
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men.  In  many  instances 
their  number  is  so  large  as 
to  justify  a  diagnosis  of  an 
inflammatory,  atrophic,  or 
degenerative  lesion  involv- 
ing the  genito-urinaiy  tract. 
The  predominance  of  one  or 
several  of  the  types  of  epi- 
thelial elements,  unless  cor- 
related with  other  clinical 
data,  has  little  significance. 
It  ia  impossible  to  locate 
definitely  a  lesion  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract  from  the 
morphological  characters  of 
epithelium  alone.  This  diffi- 
culty is  apparent  when  we 
consider,  (1)  similarity  of 
many  of  the  cells  of  different  parts  of  the  tract,  notably  those  derived 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureters,  and  bladder,  (2)  alterations  in  the 
shape  of  these  delicate  formations  due  to  the  action  of  the  urine,  and  (3) 
the  influence  exerted  on  these  cells  by  morbific  factors,  such  as  necrosis, 
pressure,  etc.  Therefore,  little  importance  should  be  attached  to  their 
histological  structure.  Round  cells,  having  a  relatively  large  nucleus,  are 
derived  from  the  tubular  structures  of  the  kidney  and  the  deeper  laj'era 
of  the  renal  pelvis.  When  casts  are  beset  with  round  cells  it  points  to  a 
renal  origin  of  this  epithelium.  An  abundance  of  round  cells  in  the  absence 
of  casts,  especially  when  pus-cells  and  subjective  symptoms  pointing  to 
pyelitis  are  present,  is  suggestive  of  origin  from  the  renal  pelvis.  This 
opinion  b  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  polygonal  and  conical  cells, 
some  of  which  have  a  tail-like  elongation  of  tiieir  protoplasm;  these  cells 
are  often  arranged  in  a  stratified  manner.  Round  cells  are  also  derived 
from  the  male  urethra,  while  small  conical  and  polygonal  cells  originate 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.    Cylindrical  cells  with 
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bluntly  pointed  ends  are  found  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  male  urethra. 
Flattened,  oval  or  circular,  or  pol3'gonal  cells  line  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  ureter,  bladder,  prepuce,  fossa  navicularis,  and  vagina.  Large  squa- 
mous cells  are  generally  derived  from  the  vagina  or  prepuce.  Protoplasmic 
degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  extremely  common.  A  final  diagnosis 
should  never  depend  on  the  characters  of  the  epithelia  in  the  absence  of 
clinical  findings. 

Lehcocytks. — A  careful  search  in  every  normal  or  morbid  specimen 
of  urine  will  reveal  a  few  leucoc3'tes.  The  action  of  the  urine  upon  these 
cells  causes  alterations  in  their  structure.  In  acid  urine  they  have  a  distinct 
nucleus,  while  in  alkaline  urine  their  protoplasm  is  swollen  and  cloudy, 
obscuring  the  nucleus.  Hy  treating  a  specimen  of  urine  having  a  weakly 
acid  or  alkaline  reaction  with  acetic  acid,  the  nuclear  outline  becomes  shaipty 
marke<l.    The  leuc(K;ytes  stain  a  mahogany  brown  with  a  solution  of  iodo- 

potassic  iodide  (glycogen  reaction) 

^^  ^^  while    epithelial  cells    are  tinted  a 

^^  •  ^         ^     ^^         '^^ht  yellow  with  this  reagent.     Pus- 

•      S*)       iJA  M\         *  cells  in  considerable  or  large  numbers 

A   f^  V*       (^         frequently     indicate     inflammatory 

/^  ^^  '^'  f^  disease  of  some  part  of  the  genito- 

^^C^  urinary  tract.     They  occur  in  renal 

^,     Jfy^       .  ^  hypera^mia,   nephritis,   abscess    and 

Q     -  '    w   .     y^:  ^  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  pyelitis, 

/".        -j/y^.        urethritis,    cystitis,  prostatitis,   epi- 

_y      ^  i*  ■    '  *  didymitis,   and  orchitis.     A   leucor- 

^  ^,  rh(L*al  discharge  is  a  common  cause  of 

'      A    0  O'.*   ^      (^  pyuria.    Urine  containing  many  pus- 

.'•>.  .-,'  corpuscles  generally  gives  a  positive 

••  (J^ 'z?  ^*  '**  reaction  for  albumin.    Renal  and  ex- 

'     ^  _.;      trarenal  albuminuria  may  coexist. 

Fir..  I  ir..— UfHl  »)lo(xl-celU  und  leucocytes.  KeD  BlOOD-CELLS. HsBmatuHa, 

or  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  in 
the  urine,  is  always  pathological  except  during  menstruation.  In  cer- 
tain uterine  diseases  attended  with  bloody  discharge  some  of  the  eryth- 
rocytes may  be  washed  into  the  urine.  A  microscopic  inspection  serves 
to  recognize  red  blood-cells  in  almost  every  instance,  so  that  chemical 
tests  for  their  detection  are  rarely  required.  In  some  urines  the  red  cells 
are  unaltered,  while  in  others  changes  in  their  structure  are  found,  such  as 
decided  shrinkage  of  the  cell,  or  crenation,  or  they  may  be  partially  or 
completely  decolorized,  and  appear  as  pale  yellow  disks  or  as  faintly  out- 
lined rings  (phantom  corpuscles).  The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  sufficient 
to  tinge  the  urine  pale  or  dark  red,  but  in  many  cases  the  amount  is  so 
small  that  the  microscopic  test  is  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  hsematuria. 
When  the  erythrocytes  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  urine,  this  suggests 
a  hemorrhage  in  the  kidneys,  renal  pelvis,  or  ureters.  The  presence  of 
dehsemoglobinize<l  corpuscles  is  noted  in  kidney  lesions,  such  as  congestion 
and  inflammation.  Unaltered  blood  or  blood-tinged  urine  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  micturition  is  of  urethral  origin;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
blood  appears  at  the  end  of  urination,  its  source  is  generally  the  neck  of 
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the  bladder.  .  Bleeding  may  cause  coagula  of  certain  shapes;  cylindrical 
clots  of  large  size  suggest  urethral  hemorrhage,  those  of  small  diameter 
may  indicate  ureteral  hemorrhage,  while  irregular  clots  often  form  in  the 
bladder.  Neither  the  morphological  characters  of  red  blood-cells  nor  the 
size  and  outline  of  clot  can  be  reUed  upon  to  definitely  determine  the 
site  of  a  hemorrhage,  unless  these  findings  are  supported  by  other  clinical 
data.  The  use  of  the  cystoscope,  urethral  and  ureteral  catherization,  and 
examination  with  X-rays,  especially  for  renal  calculus,  afford  valuable 
adjuncts  in  the  diagnosis  of  hsematuria.  An  albumin  reaction  is  invariably 
obtained  when  red  blood-cells  are  abundant  in  the  urine,  but  when  only 
small  numbers  exist,  a  negative  test  is  the  rule.  The  quantity  of  albumin 
ia  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  blood. 

Tube-casts. — These  are  cylindrical  bodies  moulded  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  Their  structure  is  variable,  and  may  consist  of  a  hyaline  or  waxy 
material,  of  cellular  bodies,  of  granular  elements,  of  fat  globules,  and  in 
rare  instances  of  bacteria  or  of  amorphous  substances. 

Hyaune  Casts. — These,  by  far  the  most  common,  are  slightly  refrac- 
tile,  transparent,  of  regular  outline,  with  rounded  ends.  They  are  invisible 
in  a  brightly  illuminated  field  on  the  microscope,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  off  much  of  the  reflected  light  with  the  iris  diaphragm  in  order  to 
bring  out  their  outline.  Epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and  granules  frequently  beset  these  casts,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  adherent  cells  or  granules  so  numerous  that  the  hyaline  material 
is  obscured.  Casts  covered  with  granules  are  termed  hyalogranular.  This 
appearance  may  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  hyaline  casts  from  those 
composed  principally  of  granules.  Clinically,  however,  the  significance  of 
hyaline  casts  coated  with  granules  and  those  composed  wholly  or  mostly  of 
granules  is  identical.  It  should  be  rememl)ered  that  a  sharp  distinction  can- 
not be  drawn  between  these  forms.    Hyaline  casts  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Waxy  casts  appear  as  highly  refractile,  sharply  defined,  colorless 
or  yellowish  cylinders,  showing  a  tendency  to  transvei-se  fragmentation. 
like  hyaline  casts  they  may  be  studded  with  cells  or  granules.  They 
may  exhibit  an  amyloid  reaction,  but  this  is  no  criterion  that  lardaceous 
renal  disease  exists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  associated  with  casts  giving  this  reaction.  Not  infrequently, 
casts  are  observed  that  cannot  be  definitely  classified  as  l)elonging  to  the 
waxy  or  hyaline  varieties. 

Granular  casts  are  composed  of  fine  or  coarse  granules.  Cells  form- 
ing leucocytic  or  epithelial  casts  may  show  a  decided  granular  protoplasm, 
so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  their  outline;  these  types  consti- 
tute border  line  varieties  between  cellular  and  granular  casts.  Clinically, 
this  is  of  little  moment,  since  the  granular  or  fatty  casts  represent  products 
of  degenerated  cells.     Acetic  acid  dissolves  <^ranular  casts. 

Fatty  casts  consist  of  fat  globules  derived  from  degenerated  cells. 
Ether  dissolves  fatty  casts. 

Epithelial  casts  are  made  up  of  renal  epithelial  cells,  many  of  which 
present  degenerative  changes.    Thes(»  casts  may  have  tubular  form. 

Leucocytic  casts  consist  of  white  blood-cells.  Th(»y  are  generally 
recognized  at  a  glance,  but  should  uncertainty  arise  as  to  the  character  of 
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Ili.KotWAj'Ts  roiifiist  of  cn'throoytps,  many  of  which  may  be  altered 
by  tTfimtiun  or  drhu'ino^lobiniziition.  Pus-  and  blood-casta  are  rarely 
f'ncoiinf  iTcd.    Custiii  formed  of  ha'moKlobiii,  of  bacteria,  or  of  urates  arc  rare. 

(.'Yi.iNintdiDS  niv  of  tw<i  forms;  one  variety  appears  as  lonp  twisted 
or  cnrvcd  rihbon-like  sfructun'S,  compoweil  of  uiucus.  and  therefore  insolu- 
ble in  ueetir  acid.    Thin  cylindroid  its  readily  distinguished  from  true  hy*- 
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lino  casts,  because  of  its  length  and  flattened  appearance.  A  second  group 
consists  of  elongated  cylindrical  bodies.  They  show  considerable  varia- 
tion in  their  short  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  a  hyaline  material.  This 
cylindroid  often  tapers  into  a  long  thread-like  tail.  Some  of  the  latter 
variety  closely  resemble  hyaline  casts,  but  can  generally  be  distinguished 
from  glassy  casts  by  their  irregular  diameter.  The  material  composing 
the  latter  type  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Some  authorities  contend  that 
this  form  of  cylindroid  has  the  same  clinical  significance  as  the  hyaline 
cast.  The  mucous  cylindroids  arc  in  the  main  formed  in  the  bladder. 
Clinical  Sis^nificance  of  Tube-casts. — Tube-casts,  especially  of  the 
hyaline  variety .  are  of  ten 
found  in    the   urine    of 

morbid  states  and  occa-  -^         ■ 

sionally    of    apparently  j      ^'' 

healthy  persons.     Some  f  i 

observers  maintain  that  .  ^  .- 

their    presence    in    the  : 

urine  of  so-called  healthv 
poisons  can  be  explained 

by    temporary    circula-  '\  2 

tory   disturbances,  such  '  7  ^ 

as   result    from    violent  ; 

physical  exercise  or  from  J;  '       ' 

overstimulation,  as  with  ^  .-.      '■. 

alcohol.     These  circula-        ■-'         ..        -  '        ^^-  «. 

tory    derangements,    al-  -—  .      '  /     ^^^^ 

though  of  a  temporar}'^  ^  \         jr  '     • 

nature,    cannot    be    re-  ..  ,'  ; 

garded  as  stiictl}'^  physi-  -  ..  ^-^  '^     >,    .x  .-■ 

ological;   therefore,    the  -■ -■  '   v  *  *  *^  V 

presence  of  casts  under 

such    circumstances   n*-  -^-'.>.  >^'   .. 

fleets  an  abnormality  of         f  .    *     2       ^ 
the  renal  function.    The 

finding    of    casts    over    a  no.  IIS.— ryrmdroi<N.     l.Cylindn.iHflre5.em»)HnKh valine  tube- 

1rkn<v  r\rki-irk/-1  (ronorolltr  caMs;  2.  cyliiulroidH  stippled  with  grunulc^;  3.  ribbon-like  iniicuufl 
long       pcnOU       generauy        cylindroids;  4.  Bpinil  form  of  cylindroid.— Modified  from  Emerwn. 

warrants  a  diagnosis  of 

structural  changes  in  the  kidneys.  The  number  of  casts  present  in  a  speci- 
men of  urine  is  sometimes  an  index  of  the  extent  or  severity  of  renal  involve- 
ment. In  acut<5  diffuse  nephritis  their  number  is  generally  large,  in  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis  they  arc  usually  fairly  abundant,  while  in  the 
interstitial  form  only  a  small  number  is  noted.  In  passive  renal  conges- 
tion, amyloid  disease,  and  in  the  degenerations  attending  febrile  diseases, 
casts  arc  generally  few  in  number,  but  occasionally  plentiful.  The  size  of 
casts  varies  considerably.  Large  cylinders  at  times  exceed  1  mm.  in  length. 
The  size  of  tube-casts  has  no  special  diagnostic  significance.  The  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  several  varieties  of  casts  may  be  of  value  in  deciding 
the  character  of  a  renal  lesion.  Hyaline  casts  do  not  signify  any  special 
morbid  change,  as  they  occur  under  a  vari(»ty  of  circumstances.     Often 
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they  appear  when  there  is  only  a  slight  functional  derangement  of  the 
kidneys,  but  they  are  invariably  present  in  organic  renal  disease.  Waxy, 
granular,  epithelial,  and  fatty  casts  point  to  degeneration  of  the  renal 
parenchyma,  while  pus-casts  may  indicate  purulent  kidney  disease. 
Blood-casts  signify  hemorrhage. 

Spermatozoa  and  Testicular  Casts. — Spermatozoa  are  found  in 
the  urine  after  coitus,  pollution,  and  rarely  after  convulsions.  The  urine 
which  contains  spermatozoa  occasionally  reveals  testicular  casts.  These 
casts  closely  resemble  renal  casts.  They  can,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  since  they  occur  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  urine  voided, 
while  renal  casts  are  present  in  the  entire  specimen.  Their  recognition 
depends  mainly  upon  the  finding  of  spermatozoa  with  these  casts  in  the 
first  urine  of  a  two-glass  test,  and  an  absence  of  both  of  these  elements  in 
the  second  specimen  of  urine. 

Irregular  shreds  and  ribbon-like  threads  (Tripperfaden)  are  seen 
without  magnification  in  the  urine  after  acute  gonorrhoea  and  in  chronic 
urethritis.  They  consist  of  shreds  of  coagulated  mucus,  to  which  are 
generally  adherent  leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells. 

Bacteria ;  Animal  Parasites. — Bacteria. — The  presence  of  bacteria  in 
abnormal  urine  depends  upon,  (1)  contamination  of  urine  after  it  is  voided, 
(2)  existence  of  infectious  lesions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  or  communi- 
cating with  it,  and  (3)  elimination  of  bacteria  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys. 
In  large  numbers  bacteria  impart  turbidity  to  the  urine,  which  does  not  clear 
up  completely  by  centrifugating  or  by  passing  the  urine  through  filter-paper. 

The  Micrococcus  ureae  is  considered  responsible  for  ammoniacal 
fermentation.  The  colon  bacillus,  tubercle  bacillus,  typhoid  and  paraty- 
phoid bacillus,  plague  bacillus,  ray  fungus,  sarcina)  and  moulds  are  the  com- 
moner micro-organisms  found  in  pathological  urine.  The  typhoid  bacillus, 
which  is  eliminated  by  the  kidney  in  every  case  of  enteric  fever,  is  occasion- 
ally the  exciting  factor  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the  bladder  and  renal 
pelvis.  Tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine  may  indicate  a  tuberculous  focus  in 
the  urinary  tract.  Their  elimination  by  the  kidneys  from  the  blood  in  the 
absence  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis  has  been  suggested.  The  smegma 
bacillus,  which  exists  in  the  secretions  of  the  external  genitals,  is  at  times 
washed  into  the  unm).  This  contamination  can  be  avoided  by  carefully 
cleansing  the  external  genitals,  or  by  securing  the  urine  with  a  catheter. 
Pappenheim's  stain  is  highly  recommended  as  means  of  differentiating  the 
tubercle  from  the  smegma  bacillus.  Yeast  cells  are  often  found  in  diabetic 
urine  and  may  give  rise  to  pneumaturia. 

Animal  Parasites. — The  Trichomonas  vaginalis  is  rarely  noted  and 
its  presence  is  probably  dependent  upon  contamination  of  the  urine  with 
a  vulvovaginal  discharges  containing  this  parasite.  Ova  of  the  Distoma 
haematobium  arc  sometimes  seen  in  the  urine  when  the  adult  worm  resides 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  renal  passages.  Distomiasis  is  essentially 
a  tropical  disease  which  is  occasionally  responsible  for  ha?maturia.  Filarial 
embryos  have  been  found  in  certain  cases  of  tropical  hematuria.  Echino- 
coccus  booklets  or  fragments  of  cysts  may  he*  present  in  cases  of  hydatid 
disease  of  the  urinary  system.  There  are  a  few  instances  on  record  in 
which  the  Eustroiigylus  <!:iKHs  was  noUnl  in  the  urim*. 
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Calculi. — Urinary  calculi  of  renal  and  vesical  origin  vary  as  to  size 
and  outline.  Stones  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  urinary  passages 
are  more  common  than  the  large  calculi  found  in  the  renal  pelvis  or 
bladder. 

Uric  acid  stones  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  concre- 
tions large  enough  to  fill  up  the  renal  pelvis.  These  calculi  are  reddish- 
brown  or  dark  gray,  very  dense,  have  a  smooth  or  slightly  roughened  sur- 
face, dissolve  in  alkalies,  and,  when  treated  with  sodium  hydrate,  generate 
ammonia.  They  give  murexide  test.  Sometimes  calcium  oxalate  is  present 
in  uric  acid  concretions.  Ammonium  urate  stones  have  a  waxy  consist- 
ence, give  the  murexide  test  and  liberate  ammonia  when  treated  with 
sodium  hydrate.  These  calculi  are  rare.  At  times  they  are  found  in 
adults,  and  are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  new-born.  Calcium  oxalate 
stones  are  responsible  for  severe  attacks  of  renal  colic  and  hsematuria. 
These  calculi  are  very  hard,  their  surface  is  generally  irregular,  often 
showing  sharp  projections,  and  their  color  is  dark  gray  or  black.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  them,  and  acetic  acid  will  also  cause  solution  when 
added  to  the  powdered  stone.  Phosphate  stones  have  a  soft  texture,  are 
white  or  pale  yellow,  and  have  a  rough  surface.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic 
acid  without  gas  formation.  They  are  formed  in  the  bladder  much  more 
frequently  than  in  the  renal  pelvis.  Cystin  stones  have  a  wax-like  consist- 
ency, are  white  or  yellowish  in  color,  dissolve  in  ammonia,  and  give  the 
reaction  for  cystin.  They  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Xanthin  stones  are 
hard,  of  a  white  or  yellowish-brown  color,  and  dissolve  in  ammonia.  Indigo 
stones  have  a  blue  or  bluish-gray  color.  Xanthin  and  indigo  calculi  are 
extremely  rare.  Calcium  carbonate  stones  are  white,  have  a  chalk-like 
consistency,  and  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid  with  gas  formation.  Stones  con- 
sisting of  patty  acids  and  cholesterin  have  been  recorded  in  a  few  instances. 

Tumor  fragments  from  carcinoma  or  sarcoma  of  the  urinary  tract 
are  rarely  present  in  the  urine.  Fecal  matter  has  been  found  in  the  urine 
in  cases  of  enterovesical  fistula. 

CHEMICAL    EXAMINATION. 

Nitrogenous  Bodies. — The  normal  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  per  day  varies  between  10  and  16  grammes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  5  or  6  grammes  on  a  vegetable  diet.  Nitrogen,  the  best  index 
of  proteid  metabolism,  is  principally  eliminated  in  the  form  of  urea,  and 
to  some  extent  as  ammonia,  uric  acid,  and  extractives.  Hammarsten's 
estimation  of  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  principal  nitroge- 
nous bodies  is  as  follows: 


Adalti,  per  cent. 


fnraiitfs  percent. 


Urea 84  to  91        i        73  to  76 


NH, 2to5 


Uric  arid 
Extractives 


1  to  3 
7  to  12 


7.8  to  9.6 
3  to  8.5 
7.3  to  14.7 
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Nitrogen  is  increased  by  a  rich  proteid  diet,  active  exercise,  in  fevers, 
in  cachexia,  in  diabetes,  in  poisoning  by  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus, 
and  certain  organic  poisons,  after  hemorrhage,  in  dyspepsia,  during  the 
resolution  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  from  the  absorption  of  exudates  and 
transudates.  It  is  lowered  from  lack  of  exercise,  by  a  vegetable  diet  or 
one  containing  much  carbohydrate,  during  the  convalescence  of  fevers,  in 
persons  gaining  weight  rapidly,  during  pregnancy,  during  the  formation 
of  exudates  and  transudates,  and  in  nephritis. 

Urea.  — Quantitative  Estimation;  Hypobromite  Method.  —  This 
quantitative  test  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  an  alkaline  solution  of 

hypobromite  of  soda  will  decompose  urea  into 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  absorbed  in 
the  excess  of  alkali.  The  amount  of  urea  is  esti- 
mated by  the  volume  of  nitrogen  set  free.  Hufner 
has  shown  that  one  cubic  centimetre  of  nitrogen 
(at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure)  represents  .00268 
gramme  of  urea.  A  convenient  method  (Rice)  of 
preparing  the  hypobromite  reagent  is  as  follows: 
(1)  A  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grammes 
of  NaOH  in  250  c.c.  of  water;  (2)  a  solution  of 
bromine  one  part,  potassium  bromide  one  part,  and 
water  eight  parts.  These  solutions  are  mixed  in 
equal  amounts.  Special  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  devised  for  collecting  the  nitrogen  and  meas- 
uring its  volume.  The  Heintz  modification  of  the 
Doremus  apparatus  can  be  highly  recommended 
because  it  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  clinical  purposes.  With  this  apparatus 
the  test  is  conducted  as  follows:  The  large  tube  is 
filled  with  hypobromite  reagent  and  the  small  tube 
with  urine  up  to  the  point  indicated  by  the  mark  1. 
By  opening  the  stop-cock,  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
urine  is  allowed  to  flow  very  slowly  into  the  large 
tube.  The  reaction  occurs  immediately  and  nitro- 
gen gas  is  set  free  and  collects  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube  by  displacing  the  fluid.  The  apparatus 
is  then  set  aside  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  reading  is  taken.  The  amount 
of  urea  for  one  cubic  centimetre  of  urine  is  indicated  by  a  graduated  scale 
at  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid.  Albumin  should  always  be  removed  before 
making  this  test.  A  considerable  error  will  occur  when  the  urine  is  rich  in 
ammonia.  There  are  other  methods  for  estimating  urea  which  give  more 
accurate  results,  but  they  are  objectionable  because  they  are  tedious  and 
entirely  too  complicated  for  the  general  practitioner. 

On  an  ordinary  diet  the  daily  amount  of  urea  varies  between  20 
and  40  grammes,  on  a  rich  diet  it  may  reach  100  grammes,  while  on  a 
restricted  diet  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  15  grammes.  As  a  rule  the 
quantity  of  urea  and  the  total  nitrogen  output  are  parallel,  so  that  for 
clinical  purposes  the  amount  of  urea  is  generally  determined  instead  of 
the  total  nitrogen.    Urea  may  show  a  reduction  with  a  rise  in  the  am- 


Fio.  119. — Heintz  modifica- 
tion of  Hufner  apparatuf*  for 
urea  determination.  A,  bulb; 
B,  graduated  tube  to  collect 
and  meaHure  the  nitrogen:  C, 
tube  for  uiine;   D,  Htop-cock. 
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monia  elimination.    This  is  observed  in  certain  forms  of  liver  disorders, 
although  in  many  cases  of  hepatic  disease  the  urea  output  is  unaltered. 

Uric  Acid.  —  Folin's  Modification  of  Hopkins's  Test.  —  Three 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  are  treated  with  75  c.c.  of  a  reagent 
prepared  as  follows:  500  grammes  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  5  grammes 
of  uranium  acetate  are  dissolved  in  650  c.c.  of  water,  to  which  are  added 
60  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution,  and  water  enough  to  bring 
the  amount  up  to  1  litre.  After  standing  for  about  five  minutes  the  urine 
so  treated  is  filtered  through  two  thicknesses  of  filter-paper.  Into  each  of 
two  beakers  125  c.c.  of  filtrate  are  poured,  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated ammonia,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  ammonium 
urate  precipitate  is  next  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  of  ammonium  urate 
collected  on  filter-paper  is  washed  with  100  c.c.  of  water  into  a  beaker, 
after  perforating  the  filter-paper.  The  solution  is  finally  treated  with 
15  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  then  immediately  titrated  with 
a  1/20  normal  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  until  a  faint  red  color 
tints  the  entire  solution.  This  color  disappears  rapidly.  Each  cubic  centi- 
metre of  a  1/20  normal  permanganate  solution  represents  .00375  gramme 
of  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  an  oxidation  product  of  the  xanthin  bases.  Its  origin 
depends  upon  the  nucleins  derived  from  the  food  (exogenous  uric  acid)  and 
from  the  body  tissues  (endogenous  uric  acid).  The  normal  daily  amount 
of  uric  acid  found  in  the  urine  varies  between  .2  and  1.25  grammes, 
which  represents  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  output. 
Uric  acid  is  increased  by  a  diet  rich  in  nuclear  proteids,  active  muscular 
exercise,  in  fevers,  in  anaemia,  in  leukaemia,  in  pneumonia  during  the  stage 
of  resolution,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  diabetes  mellitus.  In  gout  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  is  generally  decreased  between  the  acute  attacks,  and 
rises  during  and  immediately  after  the  paroxysm.  In  gout  an  increase  of 
uric  acid  is  found  in  the  blood  (uratapmia) .  The  circumstances  which  bring 
about  the  separation  of  uric  acid  crystals  in  and  about  the  joints  and  in 
other  tissues  are  not  definitely  known.  The  mere  existence  of  uratajmia 
does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  principal  or  primary  factor 
of  this  disease;  on  the  contrary  it  would  appear  that  an  increase  of  urates 
which  occurs  in  a  number  of  conditions,  as  anaemia,  leukiemia,  and  during 
the  resolution  stage  of  pneumonia,  does  not  in  itself  favor  precipitation 
of  biurate  of  sodium.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  excess  of  sodium 
salts  in  the  blood,  lymph,  and  especially  in  synovial  fluid,  determines  the 
precipitation  of  urates.  Solutions  of  uric  acid  have  been  shown  to  possess 
only  slightly  toxic  or  harmless  properties  when  injected  into  the  tissues  of 
animals. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  decreased  on  a  restricted  diet, 
especially  one  poor  in  substances  containing  nucleins,  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  large  doses  of  quinine,  in  nephritis,  and  in  certain  chronic  diseases. 
At  the  present  time  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  role  played  by  uric  acid  in  the 
so-called  uric  acid  diathesis  cannot  be  given. 

Xanthin  Bases. — Under  this  heading  is  included  a  group  of  substances 
found  in  the  urine  in  very  small  amounts  and  regarded  as  being  formed 
from  nucleins.     In  this  group  may  be  included  xanthin,  hypoxanthin, 
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hcVTOxanthin,  paraxanthin.  Tisinin  and  adenin.  In  the  main  it  may  be 
»aid  that  the  amount.^  of  'iric  acid  and  the  xanthin  hase$  dactuatein  a  paral- 
lel manner.  The  xanthin  bjv?es  are  increase*!  in  the  'orine  in  leuksmia,  after 
a  diet  rich  in  nudeins,  and  in  pneumonia.    Rareh'.  calculi  consist  of  xanthin. 

Ammonia. — The  normal  daily  output  of  ammonia  is  about  0.7  gramme, 
which  represents  slightly  over  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  elimina- 
tion. It  exi.sts  in  combination  with  i?ome  of  the  urinary  acids.  Its  presence 
in  the  urine  is  accounted  for  bv  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  which  is  not 
transformed  into  urea  in  the  liver,  .\mmonia  is  increased  in  conditions 
assTiciated  with  deficient  oxidation,  as  cardiac  dyspncpa,  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  such  as  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  phos- 
phorous poisoning,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and,  notably,  in  pernicious  vomit- 
ing of  pregnancy. 

Chlorides. — Quantitative  Determination. — Ten  cubic  centimetres 
of  urine  are  diluted  with  90  c.c.  of  water,  to  which  are  then  added  a  few 
drops  of  a  strong  potassium  chromate  solution.  A  standard  silver  solution 
(1  c.c.  of  which  represents  .0035  gramme  of  chlorine,  or  .0058  gramme  of 
iNa(JI)  is  then  slowly  added  from  a  graduated  burette.  The  development  of  a 
permanent  orange  color  indicates  that  all  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated. 

The  excretion  of  chlorides,  which  varies  from  10  to  15  grammes  per  day, 
(U'JH'TkIh  almost  exclusively  upon  the  quantity  of  chlorides  ingested.  A 
decreawfl  elimination  is  present  on  a  diet  poor  in  chlorides,  in  the  acute 
fev^FH  f probably  due  to  a  deficiency  of  chlorides  in  the  fever  diet),  before 
the  rr'iHiH  in  pneumonia,  in  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  in  many  chronic 
dir-^awrH,  in  gastric  disorders  associated  with  vomiting,  in  diseases  attended 
with  diarrhaia,  and  during  the  formation  of  transudates  and  exudates. 
An  au^TfKntc'd  elimination  is  observed  after  a  diet  rich  in  chlorides,  after 
ih'-  acute  fevers,  especially  during  the  stage  of  resolution  of  pneumonii, 
in  Hiubetes  insij)idus,  and  from  rapid  resorption  of  transudates  and  exudates. 

Phosphates. — Phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  is  combined  with  sodium, 
fiotaHHiurn,  arnmonium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  daily  amount  of 
phonf)lioric  acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys  varies  between  two  and  three 
|/:riiinnieH.  A  diiniiiished  excretion  has  been  noted  in  some  febrile  diseases^ 
in  cup.cH  of  urthritis,  b(;twcen  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  in  pregnancy,  in  acute 
yllow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  nephritis,  in  Addison's  disease,  and  in  chronic 
lend  poisoning.  An  increased  elimination  has  been  noted  on  a  diet  rich 
in  rnriit,  (hiring  the  attack  of  gout,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  in  neurasthenia, 
iu  hyHtrriii,  in  leukainiu,  and  after  active  muscular  exercise.  The  existence 
of  a  p)H»HphHti('  (le))()sit  in  the  urine  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  increased 
eliiniinition,  and  is  fnM}uently  due  to  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  A  quantita- 
tive iHtinrntion  of  ])h()sphorie  acid  is  necessary  to  establish  an  increased 
out  put.  Neubauer\s  method  consists  in  titrating  the  urine  with  a  uramuin 
nit  rate  sohition,  using  cochineal  as  an  indicator.  For  the  details  of  thi? 
nu'tliod  sju'cial  works  on  uriiiar\'  chemistry  should  be  consulted. 

Sulphfites. —  Sulphuric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  as  mineral,  preformed 
(»r  neutral  sulphates,  antl  as  conjugate  or  ethereal  sulphates.  The  total 
claily  output  ol^  sulphuric  arid  varies  between  2  and  3  grammes,  nine-tenths 
of  which  is  elinnnated  as  mineral  sulphates  and  the  remainder  as  ethereal 
I'ulphates.     Kthereal  sulphates  occur  in  combination  with  certain  aromaSk 


and  in  many  chronic  diseases.  The  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphates 
is  mainly  upon  putrefactive  changes  occurring  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
imctimes  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  normal  proportion  of 
sJ  sulphate  to  neutral  sulphate  varies  considerably.  The  conjugate 
tes  are  diminished  by  starvation,  by  the  administration  of  calomel 
^drochloric  acid,  and  are  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  alkalies  and 
LC  acid,  in  intestinal  diseases  associated  with  increased  putrefaction, 
lonstipation,  enteric  fever,  and  tuberculous  enteritis. 
idican. — Ohermayek's  Test. — The  reagent  for  this  method  is  made 
isolving  two  parts  of  ferric  chloride  in  1000  parts  of  concentrated 
chloric  acid.  A  small  amount  of  urine  is  treated  with  an  equal  part 
ermayer's  reagent  and  the  mixture  shaken  with  2  or  3  cubic  centi- 
i  of  chloroform,  which  extracts  indican.  It  is  light  blue  or  colorless 
a  normal  amount  is  prest»nt,  while  an  increased  quantity  is  shown 
ark  blue  color. 

iFFE's  Test  Modified  hy  Stokvis. — Equal  volumes  of  hydrochloric 
nd  urine  are  mixed.  The  liquid  is  treated  with  a  droplet  of  a  con- 
ted  solution  of  sodium  or  calcium  hypochlorite  and  then  shaken  with 
B.C.  of  chloroform.  A  blue  color  is  imparted  to  the  chloroform  by  the 
.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  may  be  formed  by  the 
of  this  color.  Iodine  in  the  urine  tints  the  chloroform  pink.  Bile 
at  should  always  be  removed  with  lead  subacetate  before  testing 
lican.  Indol  is  formed  in  the  intestines  as  a  result  of  putrefactive 
ses;  in  the  blood  it  is  oxidized  and  combines  with  sulphuric  acid, 
eliminated  as  sodium  or  potassium  indoxyl  sulphate  or  indican.  As 
action  is  essential  for  the  formation  of  indican,  only  small  traces  of 
ibstance  occur  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons,  since  intestinal  decom- 
m  is  slight  under  normal  conditions.  The  quantity  of  indican  is 
iced  by  the  character  of  food,  being  smaller  upon  a  milk  than  on  a 
ixed  diet.  Jaffe  found  tliat  6.6  mg.  was  the  average  normal  amount 
00  c.c.  of  urine. 
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Biliary  i>ig:meiits. — Rosenbach's  Modification  of  Gmelin's  Method. 
— The  urine  is  filtered  through  thick  filter-paper.  A  drop  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  is  then  placed  upon  the  urine-soaked  filter-paper.  A  play  of 
colors,  consisting  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  in  which  the  green 
predominates,  will  develop  in  the  presence  of  biliary  pigment. 

Smith's  Test. — A  small  amount  of  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  10 
parts  of  alcohol  is  added  to  5  or  10  c.c.  of  urine,  so  that  the  iodine  solution 
forms  a  layer  above  the  urine.  An  emerald  color  forms  at  the  zone  of 
contact  of  two  fluids  when  bilirubin  is  present.  Biliary  acids  are  associated 
with  bilirubin  so  that  their  clinical  significance  is  practically  the  same. 
The  tests  for  biliary  acids  are  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  biliary  pigments  are  bilirubin,  biliverdin,  bilifuscin,  and  biliprasin. 
Bilirubin  is  found  in  freslily  voided  urine  only,  while  the  other  pigments 
may  appear  after  the  urine  has  stood  for  a  time.  Biliary  pigment  occurs 
in  the  urine  in  both  toxa^mic  and  obstructive  jaundice. 

Plienol. — Salkowski's  Test. — About  10  c.c.  of  urine  are  treated  with 
a  few  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and  boiled.  On  cooling,  bromine  water  is  added. 
An  increased  amount  of  phenol  is  shown  by  the  development  of  a  decided 
cloudiness  or  precipitate. 

The  amount  of  phenol  eliminated  is  very  small  (.03  gramme  daily 
under  normal  conditions).  This  substance  is  increased  whenever  putrefac- 
tive processes  occur  in  tlie  body,  as  in  gangrene,  putrid  bronchitis,  em- 
pyema, and,  rarely,  from  intestinal  decomposition.  It  has  also  been 
demonstrated  in  tuberculosis,  meningitis,  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  scarlet 
fever,  and  from  poisoning  with  phenol  or  some  of  its  derivatives,  such 
as  salicylic  acid,  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinone.  The  urine  containing 
phenol  may  become  dark  brown  or  black  on  standing. 

Patholog:ical  Urobilin. — Braunstein^s  Test. — About  20  c.c.  of  urine 
are  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  a  reagent  which  consists  of  100  parts  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  eupric  sulphate,  6  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  3 
parts  of  ferric  chloride.  A  small  amoimt  of  chloroform  is  added  to  the 
mixture.     On  shaking,  the  chloroform  becomes  rose  colored. 

This  pigment  is  closely  related  to  urochrome  and  can  be  differentiated 
from  the  latter  by  the  spectroscope.  Urobilin  and  its  chromogen  are  solu- 
ble in  chloroform  and  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  Patho- 
logical urobilin  is  sometimes  encountered  in  the  urine  in  febrile  diseases, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  pernicious  anaemia,  cancer,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
scurvy,  Addison's  disease,  haemophilia,  and  syphilis. 

Melanin  and  Melanog:en. — These  substances  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  melanotic  tumors,  chronic  malaria,  and 
certain  wasting  diseases.  The  urine  containing  melanin  and  melanogen 
may  have  a  normal  yellow  color  when  voided,  but  becomes  darker  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Albumins. — The  proteids  found  in  the  urine  are  serum  albumin, 
serum  globulin,  nucleo-albumin,  albumose,  Bence-Jones's  albumin,  hemo- 
globin, fibrin  and  histon.  The  most  important  of  these  from  a  clinical 
standpoint  is  serum  albumin. 

Serum  Albumin. — The  most  useful  tests  for  the  detection  of  albumin 
are  the  boiling  and  acidulation  tests  and  Heller's  test,  because  they  afford 
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uniformly  satisfactory  results,  are  simple  and  easily  applied.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  tests  are  less  sensitive  than  many  others,  such  as  Speigler's  and 
Tanret's.  Before  testing  for  albumin  the  urine  should  be  clear,  and,  if 
cloudy,  must  be  filtered  through  several  layers  of  filter-paper.  Bacteria 
cannot  be  completely  removed  by  filtration  through  ordinary  filter-paper. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  fresh  specimen  for  testing.  In  certain  cases  several 
samples  should  be  secured,  i.e.,  the  first  urine  passed  in  the  morning  on 
arising,  and  that  voided  late  in  the  afternoon.  Albumin  reactions  are 
sometimes  less  distinct  in  concentrated  specimens  than  in  those  of  low 
specific  gravity,  and  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  dilute  an  inspissated 
urine  before  applying  albumin  tests. 

Boiling  and  Acidulation  TEST.-^-Clear  urine  is  boiled  in  a  test-tube. 
When  a  precipitate  forms  this  is  generally  due  to  either  phosphates  or 
albumin  (serum  albumin  in  conjunction  with  serum  globulin).  The  tur- 
bidity caused  by  phosphates  clears  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  color- 
less nitric  acid,  while  the  cloud  due  to  albumin  remains  or  even  is  intensi- 
fied after  acidulation.  A  precipitate  of  carbonates,  developing  on  heating, 
will  disappear  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  with  the  liberation  of  gas 
(COj).  If  on  boiling  the  urine  remains  clear  but  subsequently  on  cooling 
a  cloud  develops,  this  is  due  to  albumose.  This  turbidity  will  again 
disappear  on  heating.  Certain  resinous  bodies,  as  copaiba,  benzoin, 
cubebs,  and  turpentine,  also  produce  a  precipitate  on  heating.  This  cloud 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  albumin  by  the  fact  that 
alcohol  dissolves  the  turbidity  produced  by  these  substances.  When 
employing  acetic  acid,  it  is  best  to  add  a  few  drops  before  boiling,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess,  since  albumin  may  not  precipitate  on 
boiling.  If  a  cloud  forms  after  the  urine  is  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
this  is  caused  by  nucleo-albumin  and  should  be  removed  by  filtration  before 
testing  for  serum  albumin.  The  most  accurate  results  arc  obtained  with 
this  method  when  a  dilute  acetic  acid  solution  is  employed  (25  per  cent.). 

Heller's  Test. — Colorless  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  slowly  from 
a  pipette  into  a  test-tube  or  a  conical  glass  vessel  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  urine,  so  that  the  urine  forms  a  distinct  layer  above  the  acid.  In 
order  to  prevent  mixing  the  acid  and  urine,  the  tcist-tube  or  conical  vessel 
should  be  inclined  while  adding  the  nitric  acid.  When  serum  albumin  is 
present  a  white  disk  api)eais  at  the  zone  of  contact  between  the  urine  and 
acid.  When  a  small  amount  of  albumin  exists  the  precipitate  does  not 
form  immediately  but  in  the  course  of  several  minutes.  An  approximate 
quantitative  estimate  of  albumin  can  be  formed  from  the  thickness  of  the 
coagulated  layer.  A  pale  red  or  reddish-violet  disk,  at  or  above  the  plane 
of  contact,  is  noted  in  many  normal  and  abnormal  urines.  A  white  pre- 
cipitate is  also  caused  by  serum  globulin  and  albumose.  The  latter  dis- 
appears on  heating  and  reappears  on  cooling.  Nucleo-albumin  in  large 
amounts  may  give  a  positive  reaction,  but  this  is  so  uncommon  that  it 
can  be  disregarded  for  practical  purposes.  Certain  resinous  bodies,  indi- 
cated in  the  discussion  of  the  boiling  and  acidulation  test,  produce  a 
white  cloud  which  disappears  when  treated  with  alcohol. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Potassium  FEKRocYANir^E  Test. — A  few  drops 
of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  or   platinocyanide  are 
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added  to  a  small  amount  of  urine  previously  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 
A  precipitate  indicates  albumin  or  albumose.  If,  on  heating,  the  turbid- 
ity disappears  completely,  the  presence  of  the  latter  substance  is  indi- 
cated, or,  if  the  cloud  partly  clears  on  warming,  the  presence  of  both 
substances  may  be  inferred.  When  a  precipitate,  due  to  nucleo-albumin, 
forms  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  urine  should  be  filtered  and  the 
test  repeated. 

Spiegler's  Test. — ^The  test  solution  as  modified  by  JoUcs  consists 
of  mercuric  chloride  10  grammes,  succinic  acid  20  grammes,  sodium  chlo- 
ride 20  grammes,  and  distilled  water  500  c.c.  The  reagent  is  added  slowly 
by  means  of  a  pipette  to  a  small  amount  of  urine  contained  in  a  test-tube, 
so  that  the  urine  forms  a  laver  above  the  test  solution.     A  white  cloud 

at  the  junction  of  the  fluids  indicates  albumin,  nucleo-albumin 
or  albumose.  When  the  urine  contains  iodine,  a  precipitate  of 
mercuric  iodide  forms,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  test 
is  very  sensitive. 

Many  other  methods  for  the  detection  of  albumin  arc  recom- 
mended by  different  authorities,  as  tests  with  picric  acid,  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  phosphotungstic  acid,  and  trichloracetic  acid. 
Quantitative  Determination  of  Albumin.  Esbach's 
Method. — The  test  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10 
grammes  of  picric  acid  and  20  grammes  of  citric  acid  in  1000 
c.c.  of  distilled  water.  A  special  graduated  test-tube  devised 
by  Esbach  and  known  as  an  albuminometcr  is  required  for  this 
method.  The  urine  should  have  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  poured 
into  the  albuminometcr  to  the  mark  "  U  '' ;  the  reagent  is  then 
added  until  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  mark  "  R. "  The  fluids 
are  then  mixed  and  the  test-tube  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  reading  is  taken.  The  height  of  the  column 
of  coagulated  albumin,  as  measured  by  the  scale  on  the  tube, 
represents  the  amount  pro  mille.  Esbach's  reagent  precipi- 
tates serum  albumin,  serum  globulin,  albumose,  uric  acid,  and 
creatinin.  When  the  specific  gravity  exceeds  1.008,  or  when  a 
large  amount  of  albumin  exists,  the  urine  should  be  diluted 
w  ith  one  or  several  volumes  of  water  before  applying  the  test. 
The  reading  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  dilutions.  Esbach's 
method,  although  not  so  accurate  as  the  gravimetric  determination,  is  quite 
satisfactory  for  general  clinical  purposes. 

Boiling  Tkst. — An  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  albumin 
can  be  formed  by  boiling  acidified  urine  in  a  test-tube  and  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  error  with  this  method 
may  be  considerable,  because  albumin  sometimes  separates  in  large  and 
at  other  times  in  small  flakes. 

Gravimetric  Method. — One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  are 
sufficiently  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  to  insure  separation  of  all  the 
albumin.  It  is  then  boiled  and  passed  through  a  filter  of  known  weight. 
The  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  hot  water  until  the 
washings  cease  to  give  a  reaction  for  chlorides.  The  precipitate  is  next 
washed  successively  with  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  fat.     The  filter 
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contfdning  the  precipitate  is  now  dried  at  a  temperature  of  120°  to  130*' 
and  then  carefully  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  albumin  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  weight  of  the  filter-paper  from  the  combined  weight  of  the 
filter-paper  and  dried  precipitate. 

Albuminuiia.  —  The  term  albuminuria  implies  the  presence  in  the 
urine  of  coagulable  albumin,  and  refers  particularly  to  serum  albumin. 
One  or  more  albuminous  bodies  are  almost  invariably  associated  with 
serum  albumin.  Albuminuria  is  symptomatic  of  a  large  number  of  morbid 
states^  from  minor  disturbances  in  health  to  malignant  diseases. 

1.  Renal  Albuminuria. — When  albumin  is  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys the  condition  is  termed  renal  albuminuria. 

(a)  So-called  physiological  albuminuria  is  occasionally  noted  in  healthy 
individuals  after  violent  exercise  or  severe  nervous  stress.  Whether  albu- 
minuria is  ever  physiological  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Albuminuria 
often  occurs  in  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  later  stages.  The  so-called 
albuminuria  of  adolescents  is  probably  pathological. 

(b)  Albuminuria  of  Organic  Kidney  Disease.  —  In  this  variety  the 
presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  depends  directly  on  structural  changes 
in  the  renal  tissues,  and  in  nephritis,  and  amyloid,  tuberculous,  malignant 
and  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney.  In  acute  and  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis  the  amount  is  generally  large,  while  in  amyloid  disease  it  is  moder- 
ate or  small,  and  in  contracted  kidney  it  is  small.  The  mere  presence  of 
albumin  in  the  urine  never  warrants  a  diagnosis  of  organic  renal  disease; 
on  the  other  hand  mere  traces  occur  in  granular  kidney,  and,  indeed,  albumin 
may  be  absent  for  a  time  in  this  disease.  Large  quantities  of  albumin 
usually  justify  a  diagnosis  of  organic  kidney  disease. 

(e)  Febrile  Albuminuria. — A  discharge  of  albumin  of  slight  or  moderate 
degree  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases  is  suggestive  of  a  simple  paren- 
chymatous degeneration  of  the  kidney  and  of  vascular  derangements, 
incident  to  the  febrile  or  inflammatory  process,  while  a  high  grade  of  al- 
buminuria, noted  in  a  limited  number  of  these  cases,  points  to  marked  renal 
degeneration,  often  associated  with  decided  congestion.  The  difference 
between  albuminuria  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders  and  that  of 
acute  Bright's  disease  is  essentially  one  of  degi*ee,  so  that  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion cannot  be  made  between  these  forms.  Albuminuria  is  symptomatic 
of  many  of  the  infectious  diseases,  especially  enteric  fever,  typhus  fever, 
pneumonia,  cerebrospinal  fever,  yellow  fever,  plague,  cholera,  malignant 
endocarditis,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  and  variola. 

(d)  Toxic  Albuminuria. — Under  this  heading  is  included  the  albu- 
minuria produced  by  drugs,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  potassium  iodide,  salol, 
urotropine,  phenol,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus, 
and  a  number  of  other  toxic  substances. 

(e)  Albuminuria  occurring  in  blood  disorders  is  seen  in  severe  second- 
ary ansemias,  pernicious  anaemia,  chlorosis,  and  leukaemia. 

(f)  Alimentary  Albuminuria. — The  ingestion  of  very  large  amounts  of 
albumin,  such  as  raw  eggs,  may  excite  albuminuria,  but  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  albuminous  food  will  never  produce  albuminuria  in  a  healthy  person. 
An  antecedent  chronic  albuminuria  may  be  intensified  b}'  a  moderate 
consumption  of  albumin. 
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(g)  Albuminuria  dependent  upon  circulatory  disturbances  of  the  kid- 
neys is  seen  in  cardiac  disease,  especially  during  the  stage  of  ruptured 
compensation,  in  pulmonary  disease  with  venous  stasis,  from  pressure  on 
the  renal  veins  by  a  tumor,  cyst  or  peritoneal  effusion,  and  by  a  thrombus  in 
these  vessels.  In  floating  kidney  albuminuria  sometimes  depends  on  kink- 
ing of  the  renal  veins  so  that  it  may  be  present  only  while  the  individual 
is  in  the  erect  posture,  disappearing  when  in  the  recumbent  position  (ortho- 
static albuminuria). 

(h)  Albuminuria  in  nervous  diseases  is  common  when  organic  lesions 
of  the  nervous  system  exist,  such  as  apoplexy,  brain  tumor,  and  spinal 
sclerosis,  but  it  is  infrequent  in  functional  disorders,  such  as  neurasthenia 
and  migraine. 

(i)  Albuminuria  caused  by  obstruction  in  the  urinary  passages  occurs 
in  nephrolithiasis,  when  the  stone  blocks  up  the  ureter  for  a  time,  and  also 
when  the  ureter  is  compressed  by  a  tumor  or  is  twisted.  The  urine  which 
has  been  impeded  in  its  passage  shows  albumin  in  many  instances. 

2.  Accidental  Albuminuria. — When  the  urine  contains  albumin 
derived  from  the  renal  passages  or  genital  organs  it  is  designated  accidental 
or  extrarenal  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  pus,  blood,  leucorrhoeal 
discharge,  and  chyle  in  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  causes  a  slight,  and  rarely,  a 
moderate  albumin  reaction.  This  type  occurs  in  pyelitis,  ureteritis,  cystitis, 
prostatitis,  vesiculitis,  epididymitis,  urethritis,  vulvovaginitis,  and  during 
menstruation.  A  vaginal  discharge  is  often  washed  into  the  urine.  The 
diagnosis  of  accidental  albuminuria  is  generally  unattended  with  difficulty, 
provided  the  results  of  microscopic  exanu'nation  and  the  clinical  investi- 
gation are  carefully  considered.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the 
intensity  of  the  albumin  reaction  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  cellular  deposit.  The  differentiation  between  renal  and  extrarenal 
albuminuria  rests  on  the  data  obtained  by  a  careful  urinalysis  with  other 
clinical  findings.  Both  conditions  often  coexist.  The  presence  of  tube- 
casts  and  many  pus-cells  with  an  albumin  reaction  greater  than  the  number 
of  leucocytes  would  indicate,  argues  in  favor  of  a  coexistent  renal  and 
accidental  albuminuria. 

Serum  Globulin. — Kauder's  Test. — The  urine  is  treated  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  ammonia  to  separate  the  phosphates,  which  are  removed 
by  filtration.  An  equal  bulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  filtrate  are  mixed.     A  precipitate  represents  serum  globulin. 

Serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin  are  almost  invariably  associated, 
so  that  their  clinical  significance  is  similar.  As  a  rule  serum  albumin  is 
found  in  excess  of  serum  globulin,  although  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
recorded  in  amyloid  disease,  diabetes,  and  severe  nephritis. 

Nucleo-albumlfi.  —  This  body  is  precipitated  by  strong  acetic  acid. 
Concentrated  urines  should  always  be  diluted  with  two  or  three  volumes 
of  water  before  applying  this  test.  Urine  containing  much  serum  albumin 
and  serum  globulin  should  be  boiled  and  filtered  in  order  to  remove  these 
substances  before  testing  for  nucleo-albumin. 

Ott's  Method. — Add  to  the  urine  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride,  and  treat  the  mixture  with  Almen's  tannin  solution. 
The  presence  of  nucleo-albumin  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  an  abundant 
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precipitate.  Almen's  solution  consists  of  5  grammes  of  tannic  acid,  10  c.c.  of 
i  25  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  240  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol. 
Nucleo-albumin  can  be  removed  from  the  urine  with  neutral  lead  acetate. 

With  certain  delicate  tests  nucleo-albumin  can  be  demonstrated  in 
many  normal  and  abnormal  specimens,  so  that  its  presence  in  small  amount 
may  be  regarded  as  physiological.  When  nucleo-albumin  can  be  de- 
tected by  tests  generally  employed  in  routine  clinical  work,  it  is  probably 
pathological.  Nucleo-albuminuria  occurs  in  inflammatory  diseases,  espe- 
cially of  a  catarrhal  nature,  of  the  urinary  tract,  as  cystitis  and  pyelitis.  In 
febrile  diseases  associated  with  albuminuria,  in  leukaemia,  in  jaundice,  and  in 
acute  nephritis,  nucleo-albuminuria  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  last  named  dis- 
ease nucleo-albuminuria  sometimes  precedes  and  follows  serum  albuminuria. 

Albnmose. — To  the  urine  strongly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is  added 
an  equal  amount  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The  presence 
of  a  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  boiling  and  returns  on  cooling  the 
urine,  consists  of  albumose.  When  s(»rum  albumin  coexists  with  albumose, 
this  must  be  removed  by  boiling  and  filtering  before  applying  the  test. 

Albumosuria  is  referred  to  by  some  writers  as  peptonuria,  a  term  which 
Kuhne  restricts  to  the  presence  of  tnie  peptone.  According  to  Kiihne, 
peptonuria  has  been  found  in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  gastric  ulcer.  The 
chief  clinical  significance  of  albumose  in  the  urine  relates  to  morV>id  lesions, 
characterized  by  a  destruction  of  leucocytes,  with  the  absorption  of  the 
disintegrated  products.  In  many  diseases  showing  these  pathological 
Features,  especially  in  purulent  collections,  the  occurrence  of  albumosuria 
may  be  a  useful  sign  in  diagnosis.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that,  since  the  group  of  conditions  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  vast  one,  its 
ngnifieance  is  of  less  value  in  diagnosis  than  any  other  urinary  findings. 
Albumosuria  has  b(?en  noted  in  pneumonia  during  the  period  of  resolution, 
in  suppurative  meningitis,  in  liver  abscess,  in  septicaemia,  in  leukaemia, 
in  endocarditis,  in  myxcedema,  in  diphtheria,  in  measles,  in  rheumatic 
fever,  in  scarlet  fever,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  scurvy,  in 
dermatitis,  and  in  intestinal  diseases  characterized  by  ulceration,  as  enteric 
fever,  tuberculosis,  and  carcinoma.  Albumosuria  may  be  associated  with, 
or  occur  independently  of,  serum  albuminuria. 

Beoce-Jones's  Albumose. — The  recognition  of  this  proteid  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  its  precipitation  occurs  at  a  temperature  of  52°  to  60®  C. 
Upon  boiling,  the  cloud  entirely  or  partially  disappears,  to  return  again  on 
cooling.  With  Heller's  nitric  acid  test  Bence-Jones's  albumin  gives  a  reac- 
tion like  that  of  serum  albumin. 

This  proteid,  first  described  by  Bence-Jones,  occurs  with  considerable 
frequency  in  myelomatous  growths  in  the  bones.  It  is  generally  designated 
as  albumose,  but  probably  incorrectly.  The  researches  of  Simon  and 
Magnus  Levy  indicate  that  it  is  a  true  albumin. 

fittmag^obin. — The  spectroscopic  examination,  as  a  rule,  shows  absorp- 
tion bands  of  methsemoglobin,  sometimes  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 

Do.nogany's  Test. — If,  on  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide 
solution  and  an  equal  quantity  of  pyridine  to  10  c.c.  of  urine,  an  orange  color 
levelops,  the  presence  of  blood  may  1^  inferred.  When  the  result  is  doubt- 
ul,  a  spectroscopic  examination  should  be  made  of  the  mixture. 
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The  physiological  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  is  not  followed  by 
haemoglobinuria,  because  the  coloring  matter  set  free  from  the  disintegrated 
erythrocytes  is  converted  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  the  liver  into  bile,  and,  per- 
haps, a  fraction  of  the  amount  is  redeposited  in  the  tissues  and  stored 
there  for  the  future  demands  of  the  system.  The  explanation  generally 
offered  to  elucidate  hemoglobinuria  is  based  upon  an  erythrocytolysis  so 
exceasive  that  a  part  of  the  hscmoglobin  liberated  into  the  plasma  (h»mo- 
globinaemia)  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  Hemoglobinuria  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  malarial  fever  (black  water  fever).  It  has  been  observed  in  yellow 
fever,  variola,  icterus  gravis,  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  syphilis,  Raynaud's 
disease,  and  from  the  toxic  action  of  phenol,  potassium  chlorate,  snake 
venom,  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  after  exposure  to  the 
cold.  The  etiological  factor  responsible  for  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria 
has  not  been  definitely  determined.  Some  writers  claim  that  exposure  to 
cold  is  the  exciting  cause,  while  others  hold  that  it  is  of  nervous  origin. 
Hematuria  is  much  more  common  than  hemoglobinuria. 

Fibrin. — The  suspected  fibrin  clots  are  separated  from  the  urine  by 
filtration,  then  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  thus  secured 
gives  the  test  for  serum  albumin  when  the  coagulum  consists  of  fibrin. 

Fibrinuria  has  been  noted  in  hematuria,  chyluria,  and  in  pseudomem- 
branous inflammation  of  the  urinary  tract. 

An  acetosoluble  albumin  referred  to  by  Simon  as  Patein's  albumin 
has  been  reported  in  cystic  kidney  and  nephritis. 

Glucose. — Fresh  urine  is  desirable  for  quantitative  examinations  for 
sugar.  When  albumin  is  present,  this  should  be  removed  from  the  urine 
before  testing  for  glucose. 

Trommer^s  Test. — To  a  small  amount  of  urine  rendered  strongly 
alkaline  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  is  added  drop  by  drop  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  until  the  cupric  oxide  which  forms  ceases 
to  be  dissolved.  On  heating  the  urine,  treated  in  this  manner,  a  yellow  or 
red  precipitate  develops  when  sugar  is  present.  Small  traces  of  sugar 
often  give  negative  results  unless  the  urine  is  boiled.  Cupric  oxide  is  often 
reduced  by  other  substances.  This  may  occur  after  the  ingestion  of  benzoic 
acid,  chloral,  salicylic  acid,  sulphonal,  chloroform,  and  from  the  presence 
in  the  urine  of  uric  acid,  creatinin,  creatin,  bile  pigment,  and  hydroquinone. 
Cllucose  causes  precipitation  of  cupric  oxide  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point,  which  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  other  reducing 
substances. 

Fehling's  Test. — This  method  is  a  modification  of  Trommer's  test. 
Two  solutions  are  required,  an  alkaline  and  a  copper  solution,  which  should 
be  mixed  just  before  applying  the  test.  Fehling's  reagent  deteriorates  in 
a  few  days  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  unsuited  for  testing;  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  alkaline  and  copper  solutions  in  separate  bottles  sup- 
pli(»d  with  well-fitting  rubber  corks.  The  alkaline  solution  consists  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  tartrate  173  grammes,  potassium  hydrate  60  grammes, 
and  oOO  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  The  copper  solution  consists  of  cupric 
sulphate  34.64  grammes,  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Equal 
volumes  of  these  solutions  are  poured  into  a  test-tube  and  shaken;   the 
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mixture  is  then  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water  and  boiled.  After  remov- 
ing the  test-tube  from  the  flame  the  urine  is  added  in  small  amounts,  and 
after  each  addition  the  mixture  heated  but  not  boiled.  When  sugar 
18  present  a  yellow  or  red  precipitate  of  cupric  suboxide  separates.  A 
change  of  the  blue  color  of  Fehling\s  solution  to  green,  with  a  slight 
turbidity  of  the  liquid  after  the  addition  of  the  urine,  is  very  often  seen, 
and  may  not  be  caused  by  glucose.  Nearly  every  reducing  substance 
except  sugar  requires  boiling  to  produce  precipitation  of  cupric  suboxide. 

Phenylhydrazine  Test. — ^About  .5  gramme  of  phenylhydrazine  hydro- 
.  chloride  and  1  gramme  of  sodium  acetate  are  added  to  about  8  c.c.  of  urine 
contained  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  salts  do  not  dissolve  on  warming  the  urine, 
water  is  added  to  effect  solution.  The  tube  is  now  placed  in  boiling  water 
for  20  or  30  minutes,  then  removed,  and  rapidly  cooled  by  placing  the  test- 
tube  in  cold  water.  The  formation  of  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  indicates 
the  presence  of  sugar.  Mere  traces  of  glucose  cause  a  small  amount  of 
precipitate  which  should  be  examined  microscopically  for  phenylglucosa- 
zone  crystals.  These  consist  of*  yellow  needles  arranged  singly  or  in  clus- 
ters. Their  melting  point  is  205°  C.  In  experienced  hands  this  test  is 
generally  considered  the  most  sensitive. 

Nylander's  Modification  of  Boettger's  Test. — Almen's  reagent, 
required  for  this  method,  consists  of  4  grammes  of  potassium  and  sodium 
tartrate,  2  grammes  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  10  grammes  of  sodium 
hvdrate  dissolved  in  90  c.c.  of  water.  This  solution  is  then  boiled  and,  after 
cooling,  it  is  filtered.  A  small  quantity  of  Almen's  reagent  is  added  to  the 
urine,  approximately  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  11,  and  the  resultant  mix- 
ture is  boiled.  In  the  presence  of  sugar  a  dark  gray  or  black  precipitate  of 
metallic  bismuth  separates.  A  positive  reaction  may  be  given  by  albumin, 
melanin,  melanogen,  and  other  reducing  substances  found  in  the  urine 
after  the  ingestion  of  salol,  benzol,  sulphonal,  trional,  turpentine,  quinine, 
rhubarb,  and  senna. 

Fermentation  Test. — The  principle  of  this  method  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  glucose  is  decomposed  by  yeast  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Special  fermentation  tubes,  as  designed  by  Einhorn,  are  convenient  in 
conducting  this  test.  The  method  is  carried  out  by  mixing  a  bit  of  a  cake 
of  compressed  yeast  with  urine  in  a  test-tube.  Einhorn's  fermentation 
tube  is  filled  with  this  mixture,  care  b(Mng  taken  to  exclude  air  bubbles 
from  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  saccharomoter  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
from  25®  to  38°  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  the  COj  collects 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  A  temperature  of  34°  C.  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  A  control  test  should  always  be  made  with  normal 
urine,  since  slight  fermentation  occurs  in  every  specimen.  With  Einhorn's 
tube,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  can  be  formed, 
but  for  accurate  quantitative  analysis  Robert's  differential  method  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  fermentation  test  serves  to  differentiate  fermentable 
sugar  from  other  reducing  substances. 

Quantitative     Estimation     of     Sugar.       Fehling's     Titration 

Method. — 10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  diluted  with  40  c.c.  of  water  are 

boiled.     At  this  temperature  saccharine  urine  is  added  drop  by  drop  from 

a  graduated  burette,  until  th?  blue  color  of  the  test  solution  disappears, 
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which  indicates  complete  reduction  of  cupric  oxide.  The  presence  of 
reduced  copper  held  in  suspension  obscures  the  color  of  the  solution,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  cuprous  oxide  granules  to  settle  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  detect  the  tint  of  the  fluid.  The  cupric  oxide  contained 
in  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  is  reduced  by  .05  gramme  of  glucose. 

Robert's  Differential  Density  Method.  —  For  general  clinical 
work,  Robert's  method  is  most  satisfactory.  The  principle  of  this  method 
rests  on  determining  the  specific  gravity  before  and  after  fermentation; 
each  .001  degree  of  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  represents  .23  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  The  test  is  carried  out  by  noting  the  specific  gravity  of 
200  c.c.  of  urine  taken  from  a  mixed  24-hour  specimen.  A  portion  of  a 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  is  mixed  with  the  urine,  which  is  then  set  aside 
for  24  or  48  hours.  The  glucose  generally  disappears  in  24  hours,  but,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  sugar  has  been  decomposed,  the  urine 
IS  tested  by  Fehling's  method.  After  all  the  sugar  has  been  decomposed, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fermented  urine  is  taken  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  readings  determined.  The  small  urinometers  employed 
in  clinical  work  are  not  suited  for  exact  determination,  therefore  it  is 
convenient  to  use  larger  instruments.  Accurate  estimations  can  be  taken 
with  a  set  of  four  or  five  hydrometers,  each  of  which  represents  a  part  of 
the  specific  gravity  range  ordinarily  encountered  in  diabetic  urine.  For 
example,  hydrometer  number  1  indicates  the  scale  from  1.000  to  1.010; 
number  2  ranges  from  1.010  to  1.020;  number  3  ranges  from  1.020  to 
1.030;  number  4  ranges  from  1.030  to  1.040,  number  5  ranges  from 
1.040  to  1.050.  The  specific  gravity  observations  should  be  taken  at, 
or  nearly,  the  same  temperature.  Evaporation  of  the  urine  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  during  fermentation.  The  first  specific  gravity 
determination  is  taken  before  the  yeast  is  added  to  the  urine,  and  the 
second  reading  is  made  after  the  fermented  urine  has  been  filtered. 

The  quantitative  determination  for  sugar  by  the  polariscope  is  rec- 
ommended highly  by  many  workers.  A  polariscope  designed  for  this 
estimation  is  an  expensive  instrument.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  is  one  of  its  chief  advantages  over  other  methods. 

Physiological  Glycosuria. — ^The  presence  of  traces  (.5  pro  mille)  of  glu- 
cose in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons  is  conceded  by  most  authorities.  This 
quantity  cannot,  however,  be  detected  by  the  tests  employed  in  routine  work. 

Pathological  Qlycosuria. — This  condition  may  be  said  to  exist  when 
glucose  can  be  recognized  by  the  tests  generally  in  vogue  in  clinical  work. 
Glycosuria  may  be  transitory,  intermittent,  or  constant.  The  latter  variety 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

Glycosuria  depends  directly  on  an  excess  of  sugar  (above  .2  per  cent.) 
in  the  blood.  A  possible  exception  to  tliis  rule  relates  to  the  glycosuria  fol- 
lowing the  administration  of  phloridzin.  It  is  thought  that  this  substance 
produces  such  alterations  in  the  renal  epithelium  as  to  permit  of  increased 
glucose  elimination.  A  renal  form  of  diabetes  has  been  suggested.  The 
sugar  of  the  blood  is  derived  principally  from  the  carbohydrates  of 
the  food,  and  in  all  likehhood  some  glucose  is  produced  from  the 
albumins  of  the  food.  In  certain  cases  of  diabetes,  characterized  by  rapid 
emaciation,  body  proteids  are  concerned  in  its  formation.    Althoufich  many 
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factors  involved  in  the  physiology  of  glucose  metabolism  remain  unex- 
plained, much  clinical  and  experimental  evidence  supports  the  view,  (1) 
that  sugar  metabolism  is  to  a  great  extent  regulated  by  the  nervous  system, 
(2)  that  the  liver  is  chiefly  concerned  in  converting  sugar  into  glycogen, 
and  also  in  forming  glucose,  and  (3)  that  the  pancreas  secretes  a  sugar- 
destroying  ferment.  A  hypothetical  conception  of  pathological  glycosuria 
based  on  this  theory  may  be  said  to  depend  on  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
liver  to  form  and  store  up  glycogen,  a  disturbance  which  might  result  from 
a  loss  of  nervous  control  or  from  disease  of  the  hepatic  cells;  or  on  an  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  system  to  consume  sugar,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  pancreas  inhibiting  or  suppressing  the 
secretion  of  the  glycolytic  substance.  Clinically,  glycosuria  occurs  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances:  Disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  Tempo- 
rary or  permanent  glycosuria  is  observed  in  brain  tumors,  meningitis, 
injuries  to  the  nervous  system,  neurasthenia,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and 
may  follow  worry,  fright,  or  mental  overwork.  Diseases  of  the  pancreas. 
Permanent  glycosuria  is  often  associated  with  sclerosis,  and  sometimes 
with  atrophy  or  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  while  temporary  glycosuria  is  at 
times  symptomatic  of  acute  inflammation  of  this  organ.  Hepatic  disease, 
abscess  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  be  attended  with  the  temporary  or 
constant  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Toxic  agents.  The  occasional 
occurrence  of  glucose  in  the  urine  is  noted  in  the  infectious  diseases,  as 
syphilis,  influenza,  enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  rheumatic  fever,  and  malaria, 
and  from  poisoning  by  chloral,  alcohol,  and  morphine.  The  explanation 
of  glycosuria  occurring  under  these  circumstances  might  be  found  in  the 
development  of  a  disorder  of  the  function  of  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  or  the 
nervous  system,  produced  by  these  toxic  agents.  This  variety  is  mainly 
observed  as  a  transitory  form,  although  occasionally  diabetes  develops 
after  an  acute  infectious  disease,  which  suggests  permanent  morbid  proc- 
esses of  the  hepatic  or  pancreatic  tissues  excited  during  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  system  to  consume  sugar  varies  in  health 
and  in  disease.  Carbohydrate  tolerance  can  be  determined  by  the  admin- 
istration of  glucose  by  the  mouth.  The  urine  of  healthy  persons  generally 
does  not  show  glucose  unless  the  amount  ingested  exceeds  250  grammes. 
When  glycosuria  follows  the  taking  of  100  grammes,  an  abnormal  sugar 
metabolism  probably  exists  (pathological  alimentary  glycosuria).  Car- 
bohydrate tolerance  is  lessened  by  age,  and  is  often  reduced  in  obesity 
and  gout. 

Lactose. — The  presence  of  milk  sugar  in  the  urine  is  indicated  by  a 
positive  reaction  with  Trommer's  and  Nylander's  tests  after  prolonged 
boiling,  when  negative  results  are  obtained  with  the  phenylhydrazine  and 
fermentation  tests.  Lactose  is  found  in  the  urine  during  the  last  weeks  of 
pregnancy  and  in  nursing  women.  Glycosuria  and  lactosuria  are  occa- 
sionally associated.  The  ingestion  of  moie  than  120  grammes  of  lactose 
often  causes  a  lactosuria. 

Levulose. — The  presence  of  fruit  sugar  may  be  inferred  when  the  urine 
gives  sugar  reactions  with  Trommer's,  Fehling's,  the  fermentation  and 
phenylhydrazine  tests,  and  does  not  rotate  polarized  light  to  the  right. 
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Levulose  at  times  rotates  polarized  light  to  tlie  left.  Levulose  occurs  m 
the  urine  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  and,  at  times,  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
persons  after  the  ingestion  of  levulose. 

Pentose. — Pentose  can  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
undergo  fermentation  with  yeast,  but  gives  a  positive  reaction  with 
Fehling'^  Nylander's,  and  the  phenylhydrazine  tests.  Pentose  has  been 
discovered  in  the  urine  after  eating  plums,  pears,  apples,  cherries,  and 
huckleberries,  from  the  ingestion  of  50  grammes  or  more  of  pentose,  and 
occasionally  in  diabetes.    A  family  tendency  has  been  recorded. 

Dextrin.— 'This  substance  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  the  copper  separat- 
ing first  as  a  green,  then  changing  to  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  sometimes  as  a 
dark  brown  sediment.  Dextrin  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  the  absence  of 
glucose.   Some  authorities  regard  the  presence  of  traces  of  dextrin  as  normal. 

Acetone.^LEr.AL's  Test. — A  few  drops  of  freshly  prepared  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  are  added  to  a  small  amount  of  uri- 
>■  distillate,  and  the  mixture  treated  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate. 
When  a  ruby  color  develops,  rapidly  changing  to 

Q, '  j->^"^T    yellow,  it  signifies  the  presence  of  acetone.  This  test 
O     0     yV*     '"'  '^'^"'^"y  negative  with  mere  traces  of  acetone. 

Lieben's  Test. — A  few  drops  of  potassium 

O—  \['.    \  hydrate  solution  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodopo- 

Vi:^  '     tassic   iodide  are  added  to  the  urinary  distillate. 

—  —    ^  and   the  mixture  warmed.     Acetone  is  indicated 

by  the  formation  of  iodoform,  which  appears  as 
hexagonal  or  stellate  crystals,  and  can  be  recog- 
nize<I  by  its  characteristic  odor. 

DuNNiNc.'s  Test.  —  Tincture  of  iodine,  or 
Lugol's  solution,  is  added  to  the  urinary  distillate, 
and  the  mixture  treated  with  ammonia  until  a  black 
the  urine  of  ■  cose  of  diabfteB.  precipitate  develops,  which  slowIy  disappears,  le8v- 
—  .iiwrson.  j^^  ^  yellow  deposit  of  iodoform  crystals. 

Acetone  occurs  in  nortnai  urine  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding 
10  ing.  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  increased  by  restricting  or  withholding 
carbohydrates  from  the  diet,  especially  when  large  amounts  of  proteids 
are  consumed.  It  is  also  augmented  in  febrile  diseases,  in  certain  cachexias, 
in  ga-ttric  ulcer,  and  follows  the  administration  of  phloridzin,  and  chloro- 
form narco.sis,  and  in  severe  forms  of  diabetes  mellitus,  notably  before 
and  during  diabetic  coma. 

Diacetic  or  Aceto-acetic  Acid. — Gerhardt's  Test, — 10  or  15  c.c.  of 
urine  arc  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  When  a 
precipitate  forms  on  the  addition  of  the  ferric  chloride,  it  is  removed  by 
filtration,  and  to  filtrate  is  again  added  the  test  solution.  Diacetic  acid 
may  be  inferred  when  a  Bordeaux  red  color  develops,  which  may  com- 
plet^-ly  disappear  in  from  24  to  48  hours.  Salicylic  acid,  salol,  aspirin, 
diuretiu,  sodium  acetate,  and  antipyrin  may  give  a  similar  reaction, 
Prolonftcd  boiling  of  the  urine  containing  diacetic  acid  will  cause  a  com- 
plete or  partial  disappearance  of  this  substance. 

Diacetic  acid  is  rarely  found  in  normal  urine.  It  occurs  ia  conjunction 
with  largo  amounts  of  acetone,  and  the  clinical  significance  of  aceto-acetic 
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acid  is  similar  to  that  of  acetone.  Oxybutyric  acid  may  also  be  associated 
with  diacetic  acid.  Diaceturia  is  of  special  importance  in  diabetics,  since 
it  is  a  trustworthy  sign  of  acidosis,  and  is  always  a  forerunner  of  diabetic 
coma.  Aceto-acetic  acid  has  been  noted  in  the  urine  in  febrile  diseases,  in 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  especially  those  attended  with  starvation, 
and  occasionally  in  individuals  who  have  consumed  a  rich  j)roteid  diet  for 
a  number  of  days. 

^-Oxybutyric  Acid. — The  urine  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a 
syrup,  and  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  By 
cUstillation  crotonic  acid  is  obtained.  Crystals  of  crotonic  acid  separate 
on  cooling  the  distillate.  If  crystallization  does  not  occur  readily,  an 
ethereal  extract  is  obtained,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water 
and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  presence  of  /3-oxybutyric  acid  may  be 
inferred  by  these  crystals.  If  fermented  diabetic  urine  containing  oxy- 
butyric acid  be  subjected  to  polariscopic  examination,  polarized  light  is 
rotated  to  the  left. 

^-oxybutyric  acid  is  the  mother  substance  of  diacetic  acid,  while  ace- 
tone is  derived  from  the  latter  substance.  Its  presence  may  be  suspected 
when  diacetic  acid  exists  in  the  urine  in  large  amounts.  /3f-oxybutyric  acid 
occurs  less  frequently  than  diacetic  acid  and  acetone,  and  in  general  terms 
may  be  said  to  arise  under  conditions  similar  to  those  causing  acetonuria. 
It  is  found  in  the  urine  in  severe  infectious  fevers,  during  starvation,  and 
in  grave  forms  of  diabetes.  /3-oxybutyric  acid  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  diabetic  coma.  Some  attribute  the  symptoms  of  this  condition 
to  a  lowering  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  (alkali  starvation),  others  con- 
tend that  its  toxic  action  is  responsible. 

Alkaptone  Bodies. — The  urine  containing  alkaptone  bodies  reduces 
Fehling's  reagent,  causing  this  test  solution  to  blacken.  This  reaction 
serves  to  differentiate  it  from  glucose.  Nylander's,  the  phenylhydrazine 
and  the  fermentation  tests  are  negative  with  urine  containing  alkaptone 
bodies. 

Urine  of  alkaptonuric  individuals  appears  normal  w^hen  voided,  but 
on  standing  its  color  changes  to  a  reddish-brown  or  black.  This  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  urine  is  thought  to  be  due  to  homogentisinic  acid  and 
uroleucinic  acid.  The  cause  of  this  condition  is  not  known.  The  condition 
is  compatible  with  good  health,  and  is  often  peculiar  to  several  members 
of  a  family,  but  inheritance  does  not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in  its 
production. 

Ehrlich's  Diazo  Reaction. — This  test,  introduced  by  Ehrlich,  depends 
on  certain  diazo  bodies,  which  probably  combine  with  aromatic  compounds, 
giving  a  color  reaction.  The  test  is  conducted  as  follows:  A  solution  con- 
sisting of  5  parts  of  sulphaniUc  acid,  50  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  aild  1000 
parts  of  water,  is  mixed  with  a  .5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  in  the 
proportion  of  50  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter.  An  equal  volume  of  urine 
is  added  to  this  mixture  and  shaken.  Upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  a  cherry-red  color  develops  at  the  zone  of  contact,  indicating 
a  positive  diazo  reaction.  On  shaking,  the  entire  fluid  becomes  red.  A 
brown  or  salmon  color  constitutes  a  negative  reaction.  The  chief  clinical 
significance  of  this  reaction   relates  to  its   almost  constant  presence  in 
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enteric  fever,  but  is  without  value  as  a  differential  sign,  since  it  occurs  in 
a  number  of  diseases.  It  is  frequently  present  in  measles,  and  occasionally 
in  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  phthisis,  rheumatic  fever,  menin- 
gitis, and  at  times  in  non-febrile  diseases,  such  as  chronic  nephritis,  car- 
cinoma of  the  stomach,  and  leuksemia.  The  administration  of  salol,  phenol, 
and  betanaphthol  may  interfere  with  this  reaction. 

Fat. — Normal  urine  does  not  contain  fat,  but  it  is  present  in  small 
amounts,  rarely  in  large  quantities  in  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
dccasionallv  when  fat  occurs  in  excessive  amounts  in  the  blood,  and  after 
the  administration  of  large  doses  of  cod-liver  oil.  It  has  been  observed 
in  bone  diseases  in  which  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  bone-marrow,  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  leuksemia,  pancreatic  diseases,  chronic  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  and  obesity.  In  chyluria  or  galaeturia  the  milky  appearance 
of  the  urine  is  due  to  fat  globules.  Chylous  or  chyliform  urine,  in  addition 
to  fat,  may  also  contain  leucocytes,  red  blood-cells,  fibrin,  albumin,  and 
occasionally  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  cholesterin. 

Cryoscopy  of  the  Urine. — The  determination  of  the  freezing  point  of 
the  urine  permits  one  to  measure  its  molecular  concentration.  The  appa- 
ratus devised  by  Beckmann  is  geneially  employed  in  ascertaining  the  freez- 
ing point.  The  average  freezing  point  in  normal  individuals,  as  determined 
by  Koranyi,  is  —1.7°  C,  although  wide  variations  are  noted.  Cryoscopy  of 
the  urine  is  rarely  employed  in  routine  clinical  work,  since  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory. 

Cammidge's  Test. — A  test  for  the  detection  of  pancreatic  disease  has 
been  suggested  by  Cammidgc.  He  holds  that  this  reaction  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  a  peculiar  body,  probably  pentose. 

The  following  is  the  technic  as  described  by  Cammidge:  "A  specimen 
of  the  twenty-four  hours*  urine,  or  of  the  mixed  morning  and  evening 
secretions,  is  filtered  several  times  through  the  same  filter-paper  and 
examined  for  albumin,  sugar,  bile,  urobilin,  and  indican.  A  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  urea  is  also  made,  and  the 
centrifugalized  deposit  from  the  urine  examined  microscopically  for  calcium 
oxalate  crystals.  If  the  urine  is  found  to  be  free  from  sugar  and  albumin, 
and  of  an  acid  reaction,  1  cm.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.16)  is  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate,  and  the  mixture  gently 
boiled  on  the  sand-bath  in  a  small  fiask  having  a  long-stemmed  funnel  in 
the  neck  to  act  as  a  condenser.  After  ten  minutes*  boiling  the  flask  is  well 
cooled  in  a  stream  of  water,  and  the  contents  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  cold 
distilled  water.  The  excess  of  acid  present  is  neutralized  by  slowly  adding 
4  grammes  of  lead  carbonate.  After  standing  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow 
of  the  completion  of  reaction,  the  flask  is  again  cooled  in  running  water 
and  the  contents  filtered  through  a  well-moistened,  close-grained  filter- 
paper  until  a  perfectly  clear  filtrate  is  secured.  The  filtrate  is  then  well 
shaken  with  4  grammes  of  powdered  tribasic  lead  acetate  and  the  result- 
ing precipitate  removed  by  filtration,  an  absolutely  clear  filtrate  being 
obtained  by  repeating  the  filtration  several  times  if  necessary.  Since  the 
large  amount  of  lead  now  in  solution  would  interfere  with  the  subsequent 
steps  of  the  experiment,  it  is  removed  either  by  treatment  with  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or,  what  I  have  found  to  be  equally  satisfactoxy 
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and  less  disagreeable,  by  precipitating  the  lead  as  a  sulphate.  For  this 
purpose  the  clear  iSltrate  is  well  shaken  with  2  grammes  of  finely  powdered 
sodium  sulphate,  the  mixture  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  then  cooled  to 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  in  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and  the  white 
precipitate  removed  by  careful  filtration;  10  c.c.  of  the  perfectly  clear 
transparent  filtrate  is  made  up  to  18  c.c.  with  distilled  water  and  added 
to  0.8  gramme  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  2  grammes  of  powdered 
sodium  acetate  and  1  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  contained  in  a  small 
flask  fitted  with  a  funnel  condenser.  The  mixture  is  boiled  on  a  sand-bath 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  filtered  hot  through  a  filter-paper  moistened  with 
hot  water  into  a  test-tube  provided  with  a  15  c.c.  mark.  Should  the 
filtrate  fail  to  reach  the  mark,  it  is  made  up  to  15  c.c.  with  hot  distilled 
water.  In  well-marked  cases  of  pancreatic  inflammation  a  light  yellow, 
flocculent  precipitate  should  form  in  a  few  hours;  but  it  may  be  necessary 
to  leave  the  preparation  to  stand  overnight  before  a  deposit  occurs.  Under 
the  microscope  the  precipitate  is  seen  to  consist  of  long,  light  yellow,  flexi- 
ble, hair-like  crystals,  arranged  in  sheaves  which,  when  irrigated  with  33 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  melt  away  and  disappear  in  ten  to  fifteen  seconds 
after  the  acid  first  touches  them.  The  precipitate  should  always  be  exam- 
ined microscopically,  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  characters  of 
a  small  deposit  with  the  naked  eye,  and  so  cases  giving  only  a  slight  reac- 
tion may  be  overlooked.  To  exclude  traces  of  sugar,  undetected  by  the 
preliminary  reduction  tests,  a  control  experiment  is  carried  out  by  treating 
20  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  test  described,  excepting  for 
the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

'*The  urine  employed  for  the  experiment  should  be  fresh,  and  not  have 
undergone  fermentative  changes.  If  alkaline  in  reaction,  it  should  be  made 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  before  the  test  is  commenced;  any  glucose 
that  may  be  present  should  be  removed  by  fermentation  after  the  urine 
has  been  boiled  with  the  acid,  and  the  excess  neutralized.*' 

"  A  positive  reaction  is  indicative  of  altered  carbohydrate  metabolism 
due  to  disturbance  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas.''  (Speese  and 
Goodman.) 
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VII. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SPUTUiM. 

Systematic  examination  of  the  sputum  furnishes  important  clinical 
data  in  a  considerable  group  of  diseases  (see  also  pp.  451-459). 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION. 

Leucocytes. — The  mere  presence  of  leucocytes  has  no  special  signifi- 
cance, since  they  occur  in  every  specimen.  A  sputum  containing  an 
abundance  of  white  blood-corpuscles  generally  indicates  a  pathological 
disturbance  of  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  as  chronic  bronchitis, 
bronchiectasis,  pulmonary  abscess,  tuberculosis  with  cavity  formation,  or 
may  be  due  to  a  rupture  of  an  extrapulmonary  purulent  collection  into 
the  lungs.  The  polynuclear  neutrophile  leucoc>iies  are  most  often  found  in 
sputum,  although  in  a  limited  number  of  diseases,  particularly  bronchial 
asthma,  eosinophiles  are  noted.  The  sputum  in  asthma  is  usually  loaded 
with  eosinophiles,  some  of  which  have  the  characteristic  morphology'  and 
staining  reaction  of  the  haemic  eosinophiles,  while  others  are  supplied  with 
a  circular  nucleus.  In  certain  cases  of  bronchitis,  tuberculosis,  and  after 
haemoptysis,  eosinophiles  are  present  in  the  expectoration. 

Epithelial  Cells. — Every  specimen  of  sputum  contains  epithelial  cells. 
Pavement  epithelium  may  be  derived  from  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  larynx,  while  cylindrical  cells  may  come  from  the 
nose,  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  Catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, especially  in  its  early  stages,  generally  determines  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  epithelial  elements.  Ciliated  cells  are  occasionally  found 
in  asthma  and  acute  bronchitis,  provided  the  specimen  be  examined  im- 
mediately after  expectoration.  Alveolar  epithelial  cells  which  occur  in 
the  sputum  in  almost  every  pulmonary  disease,  as  well  as  in  the  "so-called" 
normal  expectoration,  are  large,  of  an  oval,  round,  or  polygonal  shape, 
supplied  with  one  or  several  relatively  small  vesicular  nuclei,  imbedded  in 
protoplasm  which  often  contains  albuminous  granules,  myelin  droplets, 
fat  globules,  particles  derived  from  haemoglobin,  or  coal  pigment.  These 
cells  occur  in  abundance  in  acute  inflammatory  pulmonary  disease  and 
tuberculosis.  Myelin  granules  have  an  irregular  outline,  often  present  a 
concentric  arrangement,  and  are  found  either  intra-  or  extracellularly. 
Myelin  probably  consists  mainly  of  protagon  and  of  small  amounts  of 
lecithin  and  of  cholesterin.  These  droplets  dissolve  in  alcohol,  stain  light 
yellow  with  iodine,  poorly  with  aniline  dyes,  and  are  not  blackened  with 
osmic  acid.  Alveolar  epithelium,  containing  granules  of  altered  blood 
pigment,  is  seen  in  the  sputum  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  notably  in 
that  form  due  to  heart  disease,  hence  the  term  "heart  disease  cells"  is 
applied  to  them. 

Red  blood-cells  occurring  in  small  numbers  are  commonly  observed 
in  the  sputum  of  many  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  and,  therefore,  have 
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no  special  importance,  but  when  present  in  considerable  or  large  numberfl 
indicate  a  morbid  lesion.  Expectoration  of  blood  (hiemoptysia)  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes  (see  page  458).  Erythrocj-tea  in  the  sputum,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
hibit alteration  of  structure,  so  that  crenated,  dehffimoglobinized,  and  frac- 
tured cells  are  common. 
Elastic  tissue,  in 
considerable  amounts, 
can  be  readily  demon- 
strated by  the  following 
method:  A  thin  layer  of 
sputum,  obtained  by 
pressing  it  between  two 
glass  plates,  is  examined 
with  the  aid  of  a  hand 
lens.  When  elastic  tissue 
cannot  be  recognized  by 

this  method,  the  microscope  .should  be  employed;  a  suspected  particle, 
which  generally  has  a  gray  or  yellow  color,  is  placed  upon  a  slide  and 
studied  by  low  magnification.  Elastic  tissue  may  also  be  demonstrated 
by  treating  the  sputum  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  and  boiling  the  mixture  until 
it  becomes  homogeneous.  The  solution  is  shaken  with  four  or  five  parts 
of  water  and  the  mixture  centrifugated.  The  sediment  is  then  examined 
microscopically.  Elastic  tissue  is  found  as  long  slender  threads,  generally 
having  a  waxy  appearance,  and  at  times  these  fibres  conform  to  the 
outline  of  alveoli.  The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  indicates  disintegration 
of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  tissue,  the  latter 
being  positively  affirmed  when  the  fibres 
have  an  alveolar  arrangement.  Elastic 
tissue  13  noted  in  bronchiectasis,  pulmon- 
ary al>seess,  gangrene,  tuberculosis,  and 
tumors  of  the  lungs. 

Curschmann's  spirals  are  noted  in 
the  sputum  in  cases  of  bronchial  asthma, 
occasionally  in  tuberculosis,  croupous 
pneumonia,  and  bronchitis.  Upon  micro- 
scopic examination,  they  consist  of  delicate 
twisted  threads,  often  wound  around  a 
Many  of  these  spirals  are  coated  with  mucus  in  which 
'utrophile  leucocytes,  and  Char  cot- Leyden 
crystals  are  imbedded.  Curschmann's  spirals  consist  chiefly  of  mucus, 
while  the  central  core  is  held  to  be  fibrin  in  some  instances.  Many  author- 
ities claim  that  these  bodies  arc  formed  in  the  bronchioles. 

Crystals. — With  the  exception  of  Chareot-Leyden  crystals,  very  little 
importance  can  as  yet  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  crystalline  bodies. 
Chareot-Leyden  crystals  are  colorless  and  have  the  shape  of  two  elongated, 
sharply  pointed,  hexagonal,  pyramidal  figures  with  bases  opposed.  They 
stain  with  eosin.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  they  were  the  exciting 
factor  of  bronchial  asthma.    This  view  is  no  longer  entertained,  since  these 
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crystals  are  occasionaUy  found  in  other  diseases,  such  as  bronchitis  and 
tuberculosis.  They  are  probably  formed  from  eosinophile  cells.  Crj'stals 
of  fatty  acids  are  noted  in  the  sputum  of  tuberculosis,  gangrene,  bron- 
chiectasis, and  fetid  bronchitis.  Cholesterin  plates,  which  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  sputum,  have  been  found  in  conjunction  with  fatty  acid  crj'stals 
in  abscess  of  the  lung,  and  phthisis.  H.ematoidix  crystals  occur  in  the 
putrid  sputum  of  certain  lung  diseases,  and  in  empyema  and  hepatic  abscess 
with  a  bronchial  outlet,  and  occasionally  after  haemoptysis.  Leucin  and 
tyrosin  crystals  are  at  times  present  in  purulent  sputum,  while  calcium 
oxalate  and  triple  phosphate  crj'stals  are  rare  ingredients  of  sputum. 

Animal  Parasites. — The  Trichomonas  pulmoxalis  has  been  reported 
in  a  few  instances  in  the  sputum  in  lung  gangrene,  tuberculosis,  abscess, 
and  putrid  bronchitis,  while  circomonads  have  been  recorded  in  pul- 
monary gangrene.  The  sputum  in  cases  of  liver  abscess  perforating  into 
the  lung  may  show  the  Amoeba  coli.  TiEXiA  Echixococcus. — Hydatid 
disease  may  cause  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene  and  is  sometimes  re- 
sponsible for  copious  haemoptysis.  The  sputum  in  this  condition  may 
contain  shreds  of  cyst  membrane,  daughter  cysts,  scolices  and  booklets 
of  the  worm.  Distoma  Pulmonale. — This  parasite  is  responsible  for  a 
form  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  characterized  by  haemoptysis,  seen  in 
Japan,  China,  and  Korea.    This  fluke  and  its  ova  are  found  in  the  sputum. 

Vegetable  Parasites. — A  large  number  of  micro-organisms  have  been 
found  in  the  sputum.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  Diplococcus  pneumoniae,  staphylococci,  streptococci,  sarcins, 
streptothrix,  actinemyces,  Micrococcus  catarrhalis,  and  the  influenza, 
smegma,  typhoid,  plague,  diphtheria,  and  Friedlander's  bacillus. 

In  the  case  of  tubercle  bacilli,  their  staining  reaction,  outline,  and 
size,  in  the  absence  of  biological  tests,  generally  afford  sufficient  evidence 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  this  organism.  With  most  bacteria  occur- 
ring in  the  sputum  this  is  not  the  case,  so  that  their  identity  can  only 
be  determined  provisionally  but  not  finally  by  their  tinctorial  and  mor- 
phological characteristics.  This  txjntative  opinion  is,  however,  often 
strengthened  by  the  correlation  of  the  clinical  data  of  the  underlying 
pathological  process.  Cultural  studies  are  as  a  rule  essential,  and  inocula- 
tion experiments  often  required  for  a  bacteriological  diagnosis.  Works  on 
bacteriology  should  be  consulted  for  bacteriological  investigations. 

Tubercle  Bacillus. — The  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
is  a  valuable  sign  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
although  the  absence  of  these  organisms  in  the  expectoration  of  an  individ- 
ual presenting  pulmonary  symptoms  does  not  necessarily  negative  the 
diagnosis.  The  failure  to  find  bacilli  on  a  number  of  examinations  in  a 
suspected  case,  particularly  of  a  chronic  nature,  is  strong  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  phthisis.  In  acute  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the  early 
stages,  they  are  frequently  wanting  in  the  sputum.  There  is  no  single 
characteristic  presented  by  macroscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  by 
which  its  tuberculous  nature  can  be  recognized.  Rosenberger  holds  the 
view  based  on  repeated  observations  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  present 
in  the  faeces  of  persons  suffering  from  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  even 
in  the  acute  miliary  form.     The  technic  of  the  examination  for  tubercle 
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bacilli  is  as  follows:  Preferably  a  caseous  mass  or  a  bit  of  purulent  or 
hemorrhagic  sputum  is  placed  upon  a  slide  or  cover-slip.  In  the  absence  of 
cheesy  particles,  specimens  are  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  sputum. 
A  thin  smear  is  made,  carefully  dried  and  fixed  by  rapidly  passing  the 
slide  or  cover-glass  through  a  flame  several  times.  The  tubercle  bacillus 
belongs  to  the  group  of  acid-fast  bacteria,  which,  after  staining,  resist  to 
a  marked  degree  decolorization  with  solutions  of  mineral  acids. 

To  concentrate  the  bacteria  in  the  specimen  ct  the  sputum,  the 
method  of  Miilhauser-Czaplewski  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  From 
four  to  eight  volumes  of  a  0.25  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  are 
added  to  the  sputum,  placed  in  a  bottle,  and  shaken  until  the  fluid  has  a 
uniform  mucilaginous  appearance.  A  few  drops  of  phenol-phthalein  solu- 
tion are  added  and  the  liquid  is  boiled.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid 
is  now  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  pink  color  of  the  liquid  just  disap- 
pears.   The  material  can  now  be  centrifugated  and  the  sediment  examined. 

Antiformin. — To  a  portion  of  sputum  in  a  centrifuge  tube  add  an  equal 
amount  of  a  10-15  per  cent,  solution  of  antiformin;  allow  it  to  stand  for 
a  few  minutes  and  then  centrifugate.  Decant  the  supernatant  antiformin 
solution  and  again  centrifugate.  At  this  point  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of 
alcohol  may  bo  added  to  lower  the  specific  gravity  and  aid  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  bacilli.  The  sediment  is  then  smeared  on  the  slide  and  stained 
by  one  of  the  usual  methods. 

Ziehl'Neelsen  Method,-^The  stain  consists  of  10  c.c.  of  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin,  dissolved  in  90  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  The  film  of  sputum  is  covered  with  the  stain.  The  cover 
or  slide  is  then  held  over  a  flame  until  the  solution  is  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing point;  or  the  specimen  may  be  stained  in  cold  carbol  fuchsin  for  24 
hours.  After  a  half  minute,  the  excess  of  hot  stain  is  poured  off  and  the 
specimen  washed  with  water.  The  stained  preparation  is  next  placed  in 
a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  for  several  seconds  until  the  bright 
red  color  disappears,  then  washed  in  water  and  dried.  The  specimen  may 
be  counterstaincd  with  a  watery  solution  of  Bismarck  brown  or  methylene 
blue  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  cover-glass  film  is  mounted  on  a  slide  in 
balsam  or  cedar  oil.  The  specimen  spread  and  stained  upon  a  slide,  the 
most  convenient  method,  may  be  examined  without  a  cover-glass. 

OabbetVs  Method. — The  sputum  properly  spread  and  fixed  upon  a  slide 
or  cover-glass  is  covered  with  a  reagent  consisting  of  fuchsin  1  gramme, 
alcohol  10  cubic  centimetres,  and  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  100 
cubic  centimetres,  and  held  over  a  flame  until  the  stain  boils.  After  drain- 
ing off  the  carbol  fuchsin  from  the  slide,  the  specimen  is  treated  for  two 
minutes  with  Gabbett's  reagent,  composed  of  methylene  blue,  2  parts,  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid;  then  washed 
with  water,  thoroughly  dried,  and  examined  microscopically. 

Pappenheim's  Method.  —  This  method  affords  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing tubercle  bacilli  from  other  acid-fast  organisms.  The 
stain  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  part  of  corallin  in  100  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol.  This  solution  is  then  saturated  with  methylene  blue, 
after  which  20  parts  of  glycerin  are  added.  After  staining  the  specimen 
with  a  heated  carbol  fuchsin  solution  in  the  manner  previously  described, 
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the  excess  of  stain  is  drained  from  the  slide  and  immediately  Pappenheim's 
solution  is  placed  upon  it  and  allowed  to  act  for  a  few  minutes.  Fresh 
solutions  may  be  added  several  times  if  the  spread  is  tinged  red  in  any 
part.    The  slide  is  next  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  examined. 

With  these  methods,  tubercle  bacilli  appear  as  straight  or  slightly 
bent  red  rods,  vaiying  from  1.5  to  4  microns  in  length  and  from  .1  to  .2 
micron  in  thickness.  Occasionally  they  are  tinted  more  deeply  in  certain 
parts,  having  the  appearance  of  a  streptococcus  (beaded  forms).  Branch- 
ing forms  are  rarely  found.  The  older  varieties  of  bacilli  are  thought  to 
.  tain  more  intensely  than  the  younger  forms.  As  a  rule  a  number  of  organ- 
ibms  can  be  found  in  preparations,  many  of  which  are  frequently  arranged 
in  groups  containing  several  or  more  organisms.  It  is  most  uncommon  to 
find  but  a  single  bacillus  in  a  specimen  and,  when  this  occurs,  the  possi- 
bility of  contamination  of  the  sputum  from  dust  should  be  remembered. 
The  number  of  germs  in  chronic  cases  often  is  an  index  to  the  extent  of 
the  ulceration  in  the  lung,  although,  in  acute  cases,  the  degree  of  the  tuber- 
cle involvement  bears  no  relation  to  the  abundance  of  bacilli.  A  lessening 
in  the  number  of  bacilli  ofttimes  is  associated  with  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  patient,  and  a  disappearance  of  the  micro-organisms  frequently 
points  to  quiescent  or  healed  lesions. 

DiPLOcoccus  Pneumoniae. — ^The  finding  of  pneumococci  in  the  sputum, 
in  the  absence  of  other  clinical  data,  is  without  diagnostic  significance, 
since  these  organisms  exist  in  the  saliva  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
healthy  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  expectorated  material  in  several 
diseases.  Their  presence  in  the  sputum  of  a  case  exhibiting  pulmonary 
symptoms  often  establishes  an  etiological  diagnosis.  Pneumococci  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  sputum  of  croupous  pneumonia  and  occa- 
sionally in  bronchopneumonia.  This  organism  reacts  positively  to  solutions 
of  basic  dyes.  Stained  specimens  frequently  show  a  colorless  capsule 
about  the  diplococci. 


VIII. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TRANSUDATES,  EXUDATES,  AND  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  CYSTS. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  transudates,  exudates,  and  the 
contents  of  cysts  by  physical,  chemical,  microscopical,  and  bacteriologi- 
cal methods  are  diagnostic  auxiliaries. 

Exploratory  Puncture. — An  exploratory  S3rringe,  equipped  with  a 
large  stout  needle,  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  for  some  explora- 
tions the  aspirator  needle  alone  is  employed,  since  the  positive  internal 
pressure  of  certain  effusions  expels  the  fluid.  The  operation  of  explora- 
tory puncture  must  be  performed  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions; 
the  skin  should  be  sterilized  by  thoroughly  scrubbing  with  soap  and  hot 
sterilized  water,  followed  by  washing  with  hot  sterilized  water  and  then 
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with  an  antiseptic  solution.  When  possible  an  antiseptic  dressing  should 
be  applied  for  some  hours  prior  to  performing  the  operation.  The  hands 
of  the  operator  should  be  surgically  clean  and  the  instrument  should  be 
sterile.  The  technic  of  peritoneal,  pleural,  pericardial,  and  lumbar  punc- 
ture is  discussed  in  Part  IV. 

The  differentiation  between  exudates  and  transudates  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
difficult,  since  the  internist  is  guided  by  associated  clinical  phenomena  in 
determining  the  origin  of  the  fluid.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
the  character  (whether  it  be  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory)  of  the 
material  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  symptoms  or  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  the  final  distinction  must  rest  with  the  laboratory,  although  in  a  few 
instances  the  various  methods  of  laboratory  research  fail  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Transudates  are  generally  light  yellow  or  pale  yellowish-green,  at  times 
reddish,  due  to  blood  staining,  milky  as  noted  in  chylous  effusions,  and 
dark  yellow  when  deeply  tinged  with  biliary  pigment. 

The  composition  of  transudates  of  the  peritoneal,  pleural,  and  peri- 
cardial sacs  is  nearly  the  same.  They  consist  of  water  (95-96  per  cent.), 
solids,  proteids,  extractives,  inorganic  salts,  and  uric  acid.  Allantoin. 
dextrose,  fructose,  urobilin,  and  biliary  pigment  have  also  been  demon- 
strated in  transudates.  Their  specific  gravity  is  generally  below  1.018,  in 
many  cases  as  low  or  even  below  1.010,  and  occasionally  above  1.020.  Hy- 
draemic  transudates  are  of  lighter  specific  gravity  than  those  due  to  stasis. 
The  specific  gravity  is  influenced  rriainly  by  the  proteids  contained  in  the 
fluid,  so  that  exudates,  which  are  generally  richer  in  albuminous  bodies 
than  dropsical  fluids,  are  as  a  rule  of  higher  gravity  than  transudates. 
The  estimation  of  the  total  proteids  content  is  therefore  of  value  in  dif- 
ferentiating betw'een  transudates  and  exudates.  The  percentage  of  pro- 
teids in  stasis  transudates  generally  ranges  from  1  to  3,  while  in  hydraemic 
effusion  it  is  much  lower,  usually  not  above  .5.  Transudates  either  contain 
no  fibrin  or  it  exists  only  in  minute  amounts.  A  few  endothelial  cells  and 
leucocytes,  at  times  erythrocytes  and  cholesterin  crystals,  are  found. 
In  hydroperitoneum  occurring  in  leukaemia,  Charcot-Leyden  crystals, 
mast  cells,  and  eosinophiles  have  been  recorded.  In  the  main  the  chlorides 
exist  in  greater  concentration  in  transudates  than  in  exudates,  and  as  a 
rule  the  degree  of  alkalinity  of  dropsical  fluids  is  about  that  of  the  blood  of 
the  individual  in  question,  while  in  an  exudate  it  is  lowered. 

Exudates. — The  chief  varieties  of  exudates  are  serous,  hemorrhagic, 
purulent,  and  putrid,  and  between  these  types  there  are  gradations  and 
combinations.  The  recognition  by  macroscopic  inspection  of  purulent 
collections  is  generally  a  simple  matter,  although  serous  exudates,  which 
contain  a  large  number  of  fine  fibrin  flakes  and  chylous  fluids,  are  of  similar 
appearance.  The  uniform  turbidity  of  purulent  effusions  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  serofibrinous  effusions,  while  the  presence  of  fine 
granules  of  fat  is  characteristic  of  chylous  fluids.  In  many  inflammatory 
collections  a  coagulum  forms  immediately  after  the  fluid  is  withdrawn 
from  the  body.  Their  specific  gravity  is  generally  above  1.0 IS,  the  proteid 
content  is  usually  above  4  per  cent,  and  at  times  as  high  as  6  per  cent. 
Serum  albumin  and  globulin  in  considerable  amounts,  traces  of  fibrinogen 
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and   serosamucin  are   present   in  exudates;    nucleo-albTunin. 
leucin,  and  tyrosin  have  also  been  noted. 

Rivalta's  Test. — The  principle  of  this  test  is  based  on  lie  p 
tion  in  many  exudates  of  a  peculiar  body,  the  character  k4  vtSd 
been  definitely  deternuncd,  although  regarded  by  some  authoritia 
and  denominated  serosamucin,  while  others  bold  that  it  is  a 
This  test  is  carried  out  by  allowing  a  drop  of  the  fluid  to  faD  icio 
acetic  acid  solution  (two  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  100  cc  of  <fiscSed 
water).  When  the  drop  sinks  and  leaves  a  turbidity  it  indieatei  ibe  pm- 
ence  of  this  substance,  while  the  failure  to  produce  cIoudinesB  denoiei  tlie 
absence  of  this  body  (serosamucin).  The  intensity  of  the 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  forms  are  an  index  to  the  amount  p 
test  is  of  importance  in  difTerentiating  exudates  from  transudates. 

Animal  parasites,  bacteria,  many  cellular  elements,  lymphocytes,  poly- 
nuclear  cells,  endothelial  cells,  erj'throcytcs,  and  detritus  occur  in 

Bacteriological  Examination.  —  Bacteria  rarely  exist  in 
dates,  but  their  presence  in  exudates,  which  is  frequent,  furnishes 
useful   field   for  diagnr>Kis  and   prognosis.     The   fluid   for  bacteriolo^esl 
examination  is  collected  in  a  sterile  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  then 
ately  plugpr^d  with  sterile  cotton.     CFor  tcchnic  consult  works  on 
ogy.)     A  diagnosis  of  tubercle  bacilli  can  often  be  made  by  staining  methodsL 

CoLLKrTiNG  Sediment. — Fluids  removed  by  puncture  often  coagulate 
spontaneously.  Since  the  coagulum  entangles  some  of  the  cellular  bodies 
and  bacteria,  the  elements  which  remain  in  the  fluid  portion  do  not  form 
an  accurate  basis  for  calculating  the  numl^r  or  the  percentages  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  cells.  In  order  to  prevent  coagulation  one-third  or 
fourth  volume  of  a  2  per  cont.  sodium  citrate  salt  solution  is  added  to  the 
specimen.  After  centrifugalization  or  sciJi mentation  the  supernatant  fluid 
is  removed  and  the  tu\Hi  is  fillc»d  with  saline  solution,  then  gently  agitated 
and  recent rifugate<l.  Much  of  the  albuirj'n  is  removed  from  the  fluid  by 
this  proce<lure,  which  insures  Ixjtter  results  in  stainin^r. 

Inoscopy,  the  method  introduced  by  Joussot,  wcs  designed  to  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  of  tulxjrculosis.  The  exudate  is  allowed  to  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, but  shoijld  this  not  occur  the  arlcliticn  of  horse  serum  will  bring 
alx^ut  clotting.  The  coagulum  which  holds  rr.any  of  the  tubercle  bccilli 
is  then  removed,  broken  lif),  and  digested  by  means  of  a  fluid  consisting  of 
N.'iF  3  grammes,  j>epsin  1  or  2  gramnics,  glycerin  10  c.c,  HCl  40  per  cent. 
15  c.c,  water  HKX)  c.c.  The  resulting  liquid  is  then  centrifugated  and  the 
sediment  examined  in  the  usual  manner  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

(,'yto LOGICAL  Examination. —  After  securing  the  sediment  of  the 
citrated  material,  or  the  digeste<l  coagulum,  it  should  be  properly  flxed. 
Treating  the  sediment  with  a  i  or  1  per  cent,  formaldehyde  solution  for 
several  minutes  is  highly  recommended  by  some  workers.  The  sediment 
is  spread  into  a  thin  film  rpon  a  slide  or  cover-glass,  dried,  and  if  not  pre- 
viously fixe<l  is  now  subjected  in  such  fixatives  as  methyl  alcohol,  or  alcohol 
and  ether,  heat,  or  formalin  solutions.  The  selection  of  the  stain  depends 
upon  the  structures  desired  to  be  demonstrated  and  upon  the  choice  of 
the  worker.  Most  of  the  Romanowsky  modifications  or  double  steins,  as 
eosin  and  ha»matoxylon  or  methylene  blue,  give  satisfactory  results.    The 
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irinciple  which  involves  the  determination  of  the  percentages  of  the  vari- 
us  types  of  cells  is  the  same  as  for  differential  leucocyte  counting.  Im- 
nediate  citration  of  fresh  specimens,  followed  by  centrifugating,  probably 
»£fers  the  best  means  of  studying  cellular  elements  and  bacteria. 

Cytodiaonosis. — The  cytological  formula  does  not  diagnose  a  disease, 
mt  rather  suggests  the  acuteness  or  chronicity  of  a  pathological  condi- 
aon,  the  stage  and  intensity  of  a  morbid  process,  or  the  absence  of  infiam- 
nation.  A  rare  exception  relates  to  effusions  which  contain  tumor  frag- 
(Dents,  the  histology  of  which  may  be  diagnostic. 

The  most  important  cellular  elements  entering  into  cytological  studies 
ire  lymphocytes,  polynucloar  cells,  endothelial  cells,  eosinophile  cells,  mast 
Dells,  erythrocytes,  and  tumor  cells. 

Endothdial  Cdls. — An  increase  of  endothelial  cells  in  a  fluid  is  generally 
issociated  with  non-inflammatory  effusions  of  the  serous  cavities.  Drop- 
sical effusion  due  to  passive  congestion  and  hydrsDmic  transudates  shows 
endotheliocytosis.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  tuberculous  effusion  a  high 
percentage  of  endothelial  elements  is  sometimes  noted. 

Lymphocytes.  —  An  irritant  of  mild  intensity  is  responsible  for  a 
lymphocyte  predominance  in  an  effusion.  Such  a  reaction  is  essentially 
local  and  does  not  provoke  a  general  stimulus.  An  irritation  of  low  grade, 
especially  when  protracted  over  a  long  period,  calls  forth  these  cells.  Lym- 
phocytosis is  the  rule  in  tuberculosis,  although  a  polynucleosis  may  precede 
a  lymphocytic  phase  or  in  some  instances  it  may  follow.  These  variations 
are  attributed  to  increased  virulence  of  bacteria  and  to  secondary  or  mixed 
infections.  A  lymphocyte  preponderance  preceded  by  a  polynucleosis  is 
regarded  as  having  a  favorable  prognostic  significance.  The  development 
of  a  polynucleosis  taking  the  place  of  a  lymphocytosis  is  suggestive  of  a 
complication.  In  the  late  stages  of  acute  inflammations  or  when  these  tend 
to  become  chronic,  a  high  lymphocyte  percentage  is  often  noted.  Lym- 
phocytosis is  noted  almost  constantly  in  effusions  of  tuberculous  origin  and 
sometimes  in  those  due  to  syphilis,  uraemia,  malignant  tumors,  and  paresis. 

Polynudear  Cells, — The  exudates  in  acute  inflammation  or  infections 
of  serous  sacs,  such  as  are  produced  by  staphylococci,  pneumococci,  strep- 
tococci, meningococci,  colon  bacilli,  and  typhoid  bacilli,  contain  a  high  per- 
centage of  polynudear  leucocytes.  In  the  early  stage  of  tuberculosis  a 
polynucleosis  is  sometimes  noted,  and  frequently  in  tuberculosis  pericardial 
effusions.  As  an  acute  inflammation  subsides  polynudear  preponderance 
becomes  less  marked,  and  this  is  often  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
the  lymphocytes,  which  may  outnumber  the  nuiltinuclear  elements. 

Eosinophilic  cell  increase  has  been  recorded  in  effusion  occurring  in 
the  course  of  rheumatic  fever,  tuberculosis,  nephritis,  syphilis,  carcinoma, 
and  following  trauma. 

Mast  cells  have  been  noted  occasionally  in  effusions,  especially  those 
3f  long  standing. 

Erythrocytes, — Contamination  of  the  fluid  with  blood  from  the  wound 
nade  by  puncture  is  unavoidable  in  many  instances,  but  aside  from  this 
ource  red  corpuscles  in  an  effusion  are  at  times  the  expression  of  malig- 
lant,  renal,  or  tuberculous  disease.  They  are  also  seen  in  effusion  due  to 
cute  infections.    The  possibility  of  a  hemorrhage,  as  in  cerebral  apoplexy 
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with  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  a  small  leak  of  an  ansi 
into  a  serous  sac,  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  i 

Cells  derived  front  carcinomata  and  sarcomata  when  found  sin|j 
effusions  of  serous  cavities  are  believed  by  some  writers  to  possess  ci 
features  which  may  be  of  diagnostic  value.  These  cells  may  show  in 
figures.  The  results  of  an  hLstolugical  examination  of  a  tumor  frai 
may  warrant  a  final  diagnosis.  1 

The  recognition  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  cells  just  described  m^ 
be  so  simple  a  matter.  A  cell  having  a  single  nucleus  undergoing  degfl 
tion  and  fragmentation  may  resemble  a  multinuclear  element.  Polyn^ 
cells  may  be  difficult  to  detect  when  the  cell  body  undergoe 
and  becomes  disintegrated. 

Chylous  fluids  owe  their  turbidity  to  fine  particles  of  fat.  The  a 
of  fat  varies;  it  is  often  under  1  per  cent.,  but  in  a  case  reported  by  Hal 
fahr  it  reached  2.95  per  cent.  Other  constituents  of  this  variety  o' 
sion  are  water  (90  jjer  cent.  +),  albumin,  fibrin,  globulin,  cholefl 
lecithin,  salts,  soaps,  fatty  acids,  and  other  substances.  The  fat  is  a 
in  ether  and  gives  the  testa  for  this  substance,  | 

There  are  certain  effusions  designated  chyloid  or  pseudochylous  1 
closely  resemble  chylous  fluids  in  their  gross  appearance  but  differ! 
them  since  the  free,  fine,  fat  particles  are  absent.  The  opalescence  of  j 
fluids  probably  depends  on  a  variety  of  causes,  while  in  some  insQ 
the  milky  appearance  cannot  be  explained.  The  presence  of  endotf 
or  epithelioid  cells  with  a  fatty  degenerated  protoplasm  is  the  explwd 
suggested  by  Quincke  in  some  of  these  cases.  Other  observers  hold 
bacteria,  globulins,  lecithin,  mucin,  and  certain  proteids  (other] 
globulin)  are  responsible  for  the  turij 
which  may  in  some  instances  suggest  a  { 
lent  character  rather  than  a  milky  appeM| 
Chylous  collections  are  not  uncotnii 
noted,  especially  in  the  peritoneal  caviM 
pleural  sacs,  rarely  in  the  pericardium.  ' 
effusions  arise  in  a  number  of  diseases  in ) 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  thoracic  duct! 
lymphatic  vessels.  \ 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid,— In  health  th^ 
brospinol  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  pinl 
^   ^      _  18   colorless,  clear,  of  alkaline  reaction,  i 

^  g9      ^_A  ''**    specific    gravity,  ranging   from    I.O 

f^  '4^  *^y  fc  1  1.007  due  to  the  presence  of  from  I  to  1 
^[^  j^  ^I^T%sl  tent,  of  solids  and  cellular  elements  (endol 
■ells  and  leucocytes),  not  exceeding  5  j 
under  normal  conq 
ing  between  5  and  i 
although  these  figures  are  only  approximate.  The  dural  pressure  ao\ 
mined  with  an  ordinary  water  manometer  in  the  doreal  position  I 
from  60  to  11X1  mm.  in  health,  while  in  disease,  as  in  meningitis  anq 
bral  tumor,  it  may  reach  from  200  to  800  mm.  Serious  symptoml 
arise  on  withdrawing  the  fluid  when  the  pressure  falls  below  60  t 


f^ 


mm.     The   amount 
has  been  set 
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Urea,  globulin,  prolalbumose,  nucleoproteid,  and  a  reducing  substance  J 
obably  similar  to  pyrocatechin,  and  aodiiim  chloride  and  other  inorganic 
Its  are  present.  Serum  albumin  Is  said  never  to  exist  in  the  nurinal 
lid.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  glucose;  some  author- 
tes  claim  that  it  is  a  normal  constituent  iA  to  .5  per  cent.)i  which  dis- 
ppears  when  meningitis  develops  (Lannois  and  Houlard},  while  others 
old  that  it  does  not  exist  in  health.  I 

la  pathological  conditions  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  often  altered.        1 

In  disease  the  quantity  varies  from  a  few  c.c.  to  more  than  100  c.c.   1 
!he  amount  is  increased  in  acute  hydrocephalus,  in  general  paresis,  dementia   1 
^scox.  in  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  in  brain  tumors,  and  in  menin-  i 
his.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  interference  with  the  circulation  of 
pe  cerebrospinal  fluid  from  increased  intracranial  pressure,  as  in  brain 
unor,    which    cuts   off   the   communication    between   the   subarachnoiil 
pnlar  spaces  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  cord,  may  result  in  an  absence 
k  diminished  amount. 

I     The  fluid  is  often  pale  yellow,  cloudy,  or  creamy  in  appearance  in  acute    I 
Btniogitis,    while   in   tuberculous    meningitis,    hydrocephalus,  and   brain   i 
hmors  it  is  generally  clear  and  colorless.     In  hemorrhage  into  the  ven- 
neles  fluid  blood  mny  be  obtained  by  puncture,  while  in  ictenis  the  fluid  is 
tBowish.     As  a  rule  a  turbid  fluid  points  to  an  acute  meningitis.     Albumin 
lijrbe  present  and  the  specific  gravity  is  raised  when  acute  Inflammation 
[  the  meninges  exists.     Oholin,  a  substance  which  is  derived  from  the    , 
Btructiun  of  nerve  tissue,  is  present  in  the  spinal  fluid  in  cases  of  organic 
ittBBe  of  the  nervous  system,  notably  in  paresis,  tabes  dorsalis,  syphilitic    I 
[jlepey,  dementia  paralytica,  cerebral  abscess,  brain  syphilis,   myelitis, 
ml  spina  bifida. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  the  spinal  fluid  are  most  essential  in  diag-    ' 
Mm.     The  following  arc  the  more  important  bacteria  which  have  been 
bmid   by   lumbar   puncture:      meningococcus,    pneumococcuM,   staphylo- 
Kous,  streptococcus,  B.  tuberculoai.s,  B.  coU  communis,  B.  influenza-,  B. 
fMliei,  B,  pyogenes  fcctidus. 

Tr>*pano8omc8   arc   present   in  the   spinal   fluid   in   African  sleeping  i 
Icknos?-  j 

CytologUal  Examinnlion. — The  results  of  cj-tological  studies  of  the  | 
nrcbrospinal  fluid  fall  in  line  with  those  previously  mentioned.  In  tuber- 
Uoets  a  high  lymphocyte  count  is  the  rule.  Lymphocyte  preponderance 
IS  also  been  noted  in  paresis,  tabes,  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  syringomyelia, 
irebr&l  tumors,  pressure  myelitis,  in  chronic  and  in  later  stages  of  cere- 
rospinal  meningitis,  in  epilepsy,  and  in  sleeping  sickness.  In  acute 
eniDgitis,  such  as  is  determined  by  the  meningococcus,  staphylococcus, 
Kptococcus,  pncumocoecua,  B.  typhosus,  B.  coli  communis,  a  multi- 
iclear  M-Uvilnr  predoiriinance  exists. 

Contents  of  Cysts. — Pancreatic  Cysts. — The  evidence  that  the  fluid 
Dm  an  abdominal  cyyt  has  the  property  of  digesting  albumin  in  an 
kaline  medium  suggests  a  pancreatic  origin.  A  negative  result  docs  not 
fe  out  the  possibility  of  pancreatic  cyst,  since  tr>-psin  disappears  in  collec- 
■'of  long  standing. 

s-  CvsT. — Fluid  of  ovarian  cysts  is  often  pale  yellow,  sometimes 
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reddish  or  dark  brown;  the  specific  gravity  shows  wide  fluctuation  between 
1.010  to  1.038;  the  consistency  varies  from  a  watery  fluid  to  dense,  viscid, 
"jelly-like''  material. 

Cystic  collections  of  low  specific  gravity  contain  little  albumin  (serum 
albumin  and  globulin),  while  those  of  high  specific  gravity  have  large 
amounts  of  albumin.  Puramucin  is  present  in  colloid  cysts.  Paeudo- 
mucin  or  metalbumin  also  exists  in  these  cysts. 

Ciliated  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  squamous  epithelium,  erythrocytes, 
fat,  fatty  acid  crystals,  cholesterin  plates,  and  hsematoidin  are  also  noted 
in  the  cysts. 

Hydatid  Cysts. — They  may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  cyst 
membrane,  scolices,  and  hooklets.  The  fluid  of  these  cysts  is  almost  color- 
less, of  very  low  specific  gravity,  contains  little  or  no  albumin,  shows  a 
considerable  amount  of  sodium  chloride,  has  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  reac- 
tion, and  traces  of  sugar  and  succinic  acid  may  be  present.  Granular  and 
fatty  detritus,  calcareous  fragments,  hsematoidin,  cholesterin  crystals,  and 
granular  cells  are  frequently  found.  In  the  event  of  suppuration  leuco- 
cytes appear  in  the  fluid. 

Hydronephrosis. — The  fluid  of  hydronephrosis  does  not  always  pre- 
sent features  which  are  diagnostic.  This  applies  especially  to  chronic 
hydronephrosis  with  complete  occlusion  of  the  ureter.  In  acute  cases 
or  those  associated  with  partial  occlusion  of  the  ureter  so  that  the  kidney 
still  functionates,  the  presence  of  a  high  urea  content  and  uric  acid, 
and  especially  when  renal  tube-casts  and  cells  are  found,  renders  the 
diagnosis  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 


IX. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  demands  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  structures  involved  and 
of  the  pathological  processes  to  which  they  are  liable.  It  is  essential 
to  determine  not  only  the  location  but  also  when  possible  the  nature 
of  the  le.sion. 

The  nervous  system,  by  which  the  organism  is  brought  into  relation 
with  its  environment  and  by  which  its  functions  are  made  manifest  and 
controlled,  is  essentially  composed  of  morphological  units  having  a  similar 
structure — the  neurons — and  held  together  and  supported  by  a  special 
tissue — the  neuroglia. 

The  Neuron.  —  Each  neuron  consists  of  (a)  a  nucleated  proto- 
plasmic mass — the  cell-body — which  presides  over  the  nutrition  of  the  neu- 
ron and  is  the  seat  of  origin  of  nervous  impulse,  and  (b)  processes  which 
form  outgrowths  from  the  cell-body  and  constitute  the  elements  along  which 
impulses  are  conveyed.     These  processes  are  of  two  kinds,  (a)  branched 
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otoplasmic  outgrowths,  dendrites,  which  may  be  multiple  anil  form 
borescent  interlacing  ramifications  with  similar  processes  from  other 
urons,  and  (b)  the  single  elongated  process,  axon,  commonly  prolonged 
form  the  axis-cylinder  process. 

The  dendrites,  uneven  in  contour  and  relatively  thick  as  they  arise 
)m  the  cell-body,  rapidly  become  more  slender  in  consequence  of  their 
peated  branching  until  they  terminate  in  delicate  end  branches  with 
rminal  bead-like  thickenings. 

The  axons  are  slender  thread-like  extensions  of  uniform  diameter 
id  variable  length,  sometimes  reaching  only  to  adjacent  neurons,  some- 
iies  extending  to  distant  neurons  within  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  as  from 
e  cerebral  cortex  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes  beyond 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  to  the  muscles  of  the  foot.  The  axons, 
le  the  dendrites,  finally  terminate  in  end  arborizations — telodendria. 
ost  of  them,  shortly  after  leaving  the  cell-body,  give  off  processes  termed 
liaterals  which  after  a  variable  course  terminate  in  end  arborizations 
liich  interlace  with  the  processes  of  other  and  sometimes  distant  neurons. 
sss  frequently  short  axons  arise  wliich  are  not  continued  as  axis-cylinders 
it  at  once  terminate  in  complex  branching  end  brushes  within  the  su!)- 
ance  of  the  gray  matter. 

Histologists  are  not  of  accord  as  to  whether  the  relation  between 
6  neurons  is  that  of  continuity  or  simple  contiguity.  The  weight  of 
linion  is  at  present  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  neurons  are  separate 
id  distinct  morphological  units,  their  processes  interlaced  to  form  patlis 
conduction  but  probably  never  actually  continuous  in  the  anatomical 
nse.  The  axis-cylinders,  usually  supplied  with  a  medullary  sheath,  are 
sscribed  as  nerve-fibres.  Collected  into  bundles  they  form  the  nerve- 
inks  which  ramify  to  the  various  muscles  and  other  organs. 

Divisions  of  the  Nervous  System. — Central  Portion, — In  verte- 
ates  there  is  an  axial  accumulation  of  the  cell-bodies  in  the  cerebrospinal 
ds  from  and  to  which  the  processes  pass.  This  includes  the  brain  and 
inal  cord  and  contains  the  principal  axial  collections  of  neurons. 

Peripheral  Portion. — This  division  embraces  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
nsory  ganglia  and  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  pass  to 
id  from  the  end  organs. 

Sympathetic  Nervous  System. — This  division  is  intimately  correlated 
ith  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  but  possesses  a  certain  degree  of 
ly^iological  independence  and  supplies  the  unstriped  muscular  and  the 
andular  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  muscle  of  the  heart. 

Nerve  Terminations. — The  terminal  end  arborizations  of  the  pe- 
pheral  nerves  constitute  the  mechanism  by  which  the  various  structures 
the  body  are  combined  in  consistent  and  harmonious  relation  with  the 
5rvous  system.  Certain  of  these  terminations  transmit  impulses  which 
ve  rise  to  muscular  contraction;  others  originate  impulses  which  cause 
irious  sensations  of  pain,  temperature,  pressure,  or  the  special  senses. 
lie  nerve  terminations  may  therefore  be  divided  according  to  their  func- 
3n  into  motor  and  sensory. 

Motor  Nerve  Endings. — These  include  three  groups:  (a)  The  terminal 
borization  of  the  axons  of  neurons  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  spinal  cord 
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and  brain  stem  that  pass  to  voluntary  muscle;  (b)  those  of  sympathetic 
neurons  that  pass  to  involuntary  muscle;  (c)  the  muscle  of  the  heart 
Sensory  Nerve  Endings. — These  are  the  peripheral  terminal  arboriza- 
tions of  the  neurons,  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  in  the  spinal  and  other 
sensory  ganglia.  They  therefore  constitute  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
paths  which  conduct  sensory  stimuli  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  function  of  the  neuron  is  to  conduct  nervous  impulses.  In  its 
simplest  form  the  nervous  system  consists  of  (a)  the  sensory  neuron, 
which  receives  the  external  stimulus  acting  upon  the  integument  and 
other  sensory  surfaces  and  by  means  of  its  process  conducts  it  from  the 
periphery  to  the  cell-body  which  commonly  lies  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis. 
Such  a  process  constitutes  functionally  a  centripetal  or  afferent  fibre. 
The  stimulus  thus  received  is  transmitted  from  the  cell-body  of  the  sensor}' 

neuron  by  means  of  its  dendrites  which  inter- 
lace with  those  of  the  associated  cell-body  of 
(b)  a  motor  neuron  to  the  latter,  in  which  a 
responsive  impulse  originates  and  is  conveyed 
along  its  axis-cylinder  process — nerve-fibre — 
to  the  muscle-cell  and  causes  contraction. 
The  latter  process  is  therefore  known  as  a 
centrifugal  or  efferent  fibre.  This  elementar}' 
conception  of  the  relation  and  functions  of 
the  sensory  and  motor  neurons  is  greatly 
modified  by  the  fact  that  the  centripetal 
Fia.  125.— Diagram  Mhowing  fun-     impulses  are  conveyed  to  the  cell-bodies  of 

damental  unitHof  nervouHflyAtem.    A,  .  x  i        •        xi_        •  i» 

Bcnuory  neuron,  conducting  aflferent  othcr  nourons  not  Only  m  the  immediate 
^^Ss^\sy( B!^m^^ne\i%n^<\mK  neighborhood  but  also  at  different  and  even 
mS^'-!^^e!Z\,  ^"^ '''  ""^^  ^'' '"     distant  levels.     Neurons  of  the  same  function 

are  usually  grouped  together,  aggregations  of 
cell-bodies  forming  nuclei,  and  collections  of  the  fibres  forming  bundles, 
tracts,  or  systems.  The  former  are  situated  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  latter  run  in  the  white  substance  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  By  this  means  the  various 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  the  muscles  and  viscera. 

Many  of  the  tracts  are  highly  complicated  and  obscure  both  as  to  their 
course  and  formation.  Others  are  simpler  and,  as  the  result  of  studies  of 
the  degenerations  caused  by  injury  or  disease,  have  been  traced  in  their 
course  through  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  Chief  among  the  latter  group  is 
the  pyramidal  tract  which  transmits  motor  impulses  from  the  cortex  to 
the  periphery. 

The  Motor  System. — A  muscular  movement  depends  upon  the  com- 
bined functional  activity  of  many  associated  neurons.  It  follows  that  the 
movements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  represented  in  the  central 
nervous  system  by  localized  aggregations  of  correlated  neurons,  or  centres. 
Muscular  movements  are  not  only  localized  in  the  motor  areas  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  but  they  are  also  localized  in  the  different  levels  of  the 
ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cerebral 
nerves.     Voluntary  motor  impulses  originating  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
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pass  through  at  least  two  neurons  before  they-  reach  the  muscles.     For 
thia  reason  the  motor  tract  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  segment. 

The  Upper  Motor  Secj-  l  f-  g 

UENT. — Clinical  researches  '^ 

(Hughlings    Jackson),    experi- 
mental studies  (Hitzig,  Ferrier, 
Horsley  and  others),  and  the 
studies  of  tract  myelination  at 
progressive  periods  in  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  cerebrum  by 
Flechsig,   have   thrown    much 
light    upon   the    functions    of 
many  of  the  cortical  regions  of 
the  brain  and  the  sensory  and 
motor  tracts.     The  cell-bo<lies 
of   the   upper   motor   neurons 
are   arranged    in   functionally 
allied  groups   in  the   cerebral 
cortex  over  the  ascending  fron- 
taJ  convolution  and  extending 
deeply  into  the  fissure  of  Hii- 
lando.   In  this  region  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  definitely 
represented.     It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  motor  impulses  are  excited  by  slimir 
lation  over  these  areas  in  a  definite  order  from  alcove 
downward,  as  follows:  leg,  trunk,  arm,   neck,  face; 
the  areas  for  the  leg,  trunk,  and  arm  covering  the 
upper   half,  including   the   Rolandic   surface  of   the 
convolution,  and  those  for  the  head  and  face,  together 
with  those  for  the  jaws,  Hps,  tongue,  and  larynx,  the 
lower  half,  likewise  the  surface  extending  into  the 
fissure.     The  centre  for  motor  speech  lies  in  the  left 
third  frontal,  Broca's,  convolution. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  upper  motor 
neurons  pass   from   the  gray  mntter  of  the   motor 
cortex  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  and  form 
part  of  the  extensive  converging  tract  known  as  tlie 
corona  radiata.    Collected  into 
a  compact  bundle — the  pyram- 
idal tract — they  pass  between 
the  basal  ganglia  in  the  internal 
capsule  occupying  the  knee  and 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
posterior  limb.     The  move- 
ments of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  are   represented   at   this 
level  from  before  backward  in  the  following  order:   eyes,  head,  tongue, 
mouth;  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  fingers,  thumb;  trunk;  hip,  ankle,  kneo.  toes. 
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Emerging  from  the  internal  capsule  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  (coe- 
ticospinal)  tract  pass  into  the  crus.    At  this  point  some  of  them  leave  the 


tract  and  crossing  the  middle  lino  end  in  arborizations  among  the  ganglion 
cells  in  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  upon  the  opposite  aide,  and  at  succes- 
sive levels  fibres  arc  given  off  which 
Lf'^^  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  all  the  motor 

,/  ^  cerebral  nerves  of  the  opposite  side, 

^j^   j^^  1  while  a  limited  number  of  fibres  are 

„   -^^  jC^'/.y^^         ^"— »_-^  distributed  to  the  corresponding  nuclei 

of  the  same  side.  From  the  criis  the 
pyramidal  tract  enters  the  pons  and 
passes  to  the  medulla  oblongata  form- 
ing its  anterior  area — the  pyramid. 
At  the  lower  limit  of  the  medulla, 
after  the  fibres  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
cerebral  nerves  have  been  given  off, 
five  to  seven  coarse  strands  pass 
obliquely  across  the  anterior  median 
fissure,  interlacing  with  similar  strands 
from  the  opposite  side  and  thus 
constituting  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  the  greater  number  of 
the  fibres  of  the  important  motor 
paths  pass  to  the  opposite  sides  to  reach  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  in 
which  they  descend  as  the  lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  The  fibres 
that  remain  upon  the  same  side  as  the  pyramid  from  which  they  emerge 
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are  collected  in  its  lateral  portion  and  descend  in  the  ventral  columns  as 
the  direct  pyramidal  tracts  or  Tiirck's  columfts.  At  every  level  of  the 
spinal  cord  axis-cylinder  processes  emerge  from  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  to  enter  the  ventral  horns  and  end  in  arborizations  about  the  cell- 
bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurons.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
the  tract  diminishes  in  size  as  it  descends  in  the  cord.  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  cross  at  different 
levels  in  the  ventral  white  commissure  and  end  in  arborizations  about  cell- 
bodies  in  the  ventral  horns  on  the  opposite  side.  The  direct  pyramidal 
tract  also  diminishes  in  size  as  it  descends  and  commonly  ends  about  the 
middle  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  cord. 

Motor  impulses  originating  in  the  right 
cerebral  cortex  cause  muscular  contractions 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  body,  while  those 
starting  from  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
cause  contraction  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  body.  As  a  rule,  to  which 
there  are  few  exceptions,  the  motor  paths 
arecrossed  chiefly  at  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids  and  to  a  less  extent  at  different 
levels  of  the  cord  by  fibres  given  off  from 
the  direct  pyramidal  tracts  to  the  ccU- 
bo<lies  of  the  opposite  side.  This  crossing  in 
either  case  is  in  the  upper  motor  segment. 

The  Lower  Motor  Segment. — The 
cell-bodies  and  processes  of  the  neurons  of 
the  lower  motor  segment  lie  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  cerebral  motor  nerves  and  in  the 
various  levels  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  axis-cylinder  processes 
of  the  neurons  of  this  segment  leave  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  ventral  roots  and  pass 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  to  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  in  which  they  end  in  brush-like 
arborizations  in  the  motor  end  plates.  _  _  ^ 
These   neurons,  in    contradistinction'  from 

the  neurons  of  the  upper  motor  segment,  which  are  crossed,  are  direct, 
that  is,  the  cell-bodies,  their  protoplasmic  processes,  and  the  muscles  to 
which  their  axis-cylinders  are  distributed  are  upon  the  same  side  of  the  body. 

The  Segments  of  the  Spinal  Cord, — The  spinal  nerves  are  con- 
nected with  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cord  by  fan-shaped  bundles  of  an- 
terior and  posterior  roots  which  are  collected  into  compact  strands  as  they 
ate  assembled  to  form  a  common  trunk.  That  portion  of  the  cord  to  which 
the  root  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve  are  attached  constitutes  its  cord  segment, 
the  limits  of  which  correspond  to  the  interval  which  separates  the  extreme 
fibres  of  the  nerve  and  those  of  the  adjacent  nerves.  The  spinal  cord  is 
thus  seen  to  consist  of  a  series  of  segments,  each  of  which  gives  origin  to 
the  anterior  or  motor  and  receives  the  posterior  or  sensory  root  fibres  of 
one  pair  of  spinal  nerves.    These  nerves,  commonly  numbering  thirty-one 
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pairs,  are  eight  cervical,  twelve 
thoracic,  five  lumbar,  five  sacral, 
and  one  coccygeal.  In  the  eeevi- 
cal  region  all  the  nerve-rootfl  but 
the  eighth  emerge  above  the  ver- 
tebra, while  throughout  the 
thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral  re- 
gions the  roots  for  each  segment 
of  the  cord  leave  the  spinal  canal 
below  the  vertebra  of  correspond- 
ing number.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  vertebral  column  in- 
creases in  length  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  cord,  there  is 
a  progressive  disparity  from 
above  downwards  between  the 
cord  segments  and  their  respec- 
tive vertebrfiB.  In  point  of  fact 
the  segment  corresponds  to  the 
nerve  which  is  connected  with 
it,  and  not  to  the  level  of  the 
vertebra  opposite  to  it.  The 
position  of  a  lesion  involving  a 
particular  spinal  segment  is 
therefore,  except  in  the  upper 
cervical  region,  some  distance 
above  the  vertebra  of  corre- 
sponding number.  Ziehen  has 
formulated  the  following  rule 
to  determine  the  levels  of  origin 
of  the  cervical  and  thoracic 
nerve-roots:  For  the  cervical 
nerves  subtract  one  from  the 
number  of  the  nerve,  and  the 
remainder  will  indicate  the  corre- 
sponding spinous  process;  for  the 
upper  thoracic  nerves  (I-V)  sub- 
tract two;  for  the  lower  thoracic 
nerves  (V-XII)  subtract  three. 
Axis-cylinder  processes  from  more 
than  one  segment  of  the  cord 
may  enter  into  the  formation  of 
a  peripheral  nerve  and  the  greater 
numl>er  of  the  long  striped  mus- 
cles are  supplied  with  nerve-fibrefl 
from  more  than  one  segment. 

The  cutaneous  distribution 
of  the  peripheral  nerves  has 
been  accurately  worked  out  and 
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is  of  diagnostic  value  in  lesions  of  the  main  trunks  and  their  ramifi- 
cations. The  segmental  areas  which  correspond  to  the  dorsal  roots, 
though  less  definitely  determined,  are  sufficiently  known  to  be  of  great 
service  in  the  segmental  localization  of  lesions  of  the  dorsal  roots  and 
the  cord.     These  skin-fields   or  dermatomes   have  been  mapped  out  as 

Tbb  Localization  of  the  Functions  in  thb  Sbgmbnts  of  thb  Spinal  Cord. 
Baaed  upon  the  studies  of  Starr,  Edinger,  Wuhmann,  and  others. 


MukIm. 


Reflex. 


I.  n.  and  HI 
OeiTical 

IV  Cervical.. 


V  Cervical 


VlCervica]  . 


Vnoenrlcal.. 

Vm  Cervical 

I  Thoracic  . . . 

II  to  XII  Tho- 
racic 

I  Lumbar 

II  Lumbar  . . . 
in  Lumbar.. 

IV  Lumbar.. 

V  Lumbar  . . . 

I  ton  Sacral, 
ni  to  V  Sacral 


Splenlus  capitis,  trapezius,  hyold  muscles,  diaphragm  (C.  Ill-  '  Diaphragmatic. 
V ),  stemomastoid,  levator  scapula  (C.  III-v )  , 


Tmpezius,  scaleni  (0.  IV-T.  I),  rhomboid,  diaphragm,  teres 
minor,  levator  scapulse,  supraspinatus 

Diaphragm,  rhomboid,  biceps,  supinator  brevis  (C.  V-VII). 
teres  minor,  subscapularis,  brachialis  anticus,  pectoralis 
(clavicular  part),  supra-  and  infraspinatus  (C.  V-Vl),  deltoid, 
supinator  longus  (C.  V-VII ),  serratus  magnus 

Teres  minor  and  major,  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  coraco-brach- 
ialia,  extensors  of  wrist  (C.Vl-VI II),  infraspinatus,  b.achialis 
anticus,  pectoralis  (clavicular  part),  pronator  teres,  deltoid, 
supinator  longus,  serratus  magnus  (C.  V-VIII),  triceps  (outer 
and  long  heads) 

Teres  major,  pectoralis  maior  (costal  part),  pronators  of  wrist, 
flexors  of  wrist,  subscapularis,  pectondis  minor,  triceps,  latis- 
Kimiisdorsi  (C.  VI- VIII),  deltoid  (posterior  part),  serratus 
magnus,  extensors  of  wrist  and  fingers 

Pectoralis  major  (costal  part),  latisdmus,  pronator  quadratus, 
radial  lumbricaies  and  interossei,  flexors  of  wrist  and  fingers 

Lnmbricalea  and  interoasei,  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences 
(C.  VU-T.  I) 

Muscles  of  back  and  abdomen,  rectus  abdominis  (T.  V-T.  XII ), 
transveraalis  (T.  VII-L.  I),  erectores  spinas  (T.  I-L.  V),  ex- 
ternal oblique  (T.  V-XII),  intercostals  (T.  I-T.  XII),  internal 
oblique  (T.  VII-L.  I) 

Lower  part  of  external  and  internal  oblique  and  transversalis, 
psoas  major  and  minor  (?),  quadratus  lumborum  (L.  l-II), 
cremaster 


major  and  minor,  sartorius  (lower  part),  iliacus,  flexors 
of  knee  (Remak),  pectineus,  adductor  longus  and  brevis 

Sartorius  (lower  part),  inner  rotators  of  thigh,  adductors  of 
tliigh,  abductors  of  thigh,  quadriceps  lemoris  (L.  II-L.  IV) 

Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier),  abductors  of  thigh,  quadriceps 
femoris,  ex  ensors  of  ankle  (tibialis  anticus),  adductors  of 
thigh,  glutei  (medius  and  minor) 

Flexors  of  knee  (hamstring  muscles)  (L.  IV-8.  II),  flexors 
of  ankle  (gaKtrocnemius  and  soleus)  (L.  IV-8.  II),  outward 
rotators  of  thigh,  extensors  of  toes  (L.  IV-S.  I),  glutei. 
peroosi 

Flexors  of  ankle  (L.  V-S.  II),  intrinsic  muscles  of  foot,  long 
flexor  of  toes  (L.  V-S.  II),  perontei 

Perineal  muscles,  levator  and  sphincter  ani  ( S.  I-I II  i 


Dilatation  of  the  pupil  (C. 
IV-VII). 

Scapular  (C.  V-T.  I),  supi- 
nator longus  (C.  V),  and 
biceiie(C.  V-Vl). 

Triceps  and  posterior  wrist 
(C.Vl-VlII). 


Scapulohumeral    and  ante- 
rior wrLst  (C.  VII-VIII). 


Palmar(('.  VII-T.  I). 


Epigastric  (T.  IV-VII),  ab- 
dominal (T.  VII-XII). 


Cremasteric  (L.  I-HI). 


Patellar  tendon  (L.  H-IV). 
Gluteal  (L.  IV-V). 


Foot  reflex  (S.  I-II),  plantar 
(S.  II-lIl). 

Vesical  (L.  IV-V)  and  anal 
(S.  Mil). 


the  result  of  observations  by  Henry  Head  in  the  distribution  of  the 
cutaneous  lesions  of  herpes  zoster  and  the  areas  of  referred  pain  and  tender- 
ness corresponding  to  certain  visceral  lesions,  and  in  cases  of  gross  lesions 
of  the  cord  by  Starr,  Kocher  and  others;  as  the  result  of  studies  of  anaes- 
thesia under  similar  conditions;  and  of  morphological  investigations,  ana- 
tomical dissections,  and  experimental  physiological  researches.  The  skin 
areas  upon  the  trunk  form  irregularly  parallel  zones,  somewhat  horizontal 
in  the  erect  posture,  and  even  more  irregularly  distributed  elongated  tracts 
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upon  the  extremitiea.  The  technic  consists  in  the  use  of  a  blunt  inatru- 
ment,  as  the  head  of  an  ordinary  toilet  pin,  in  determiaing  the  presence  of 
areas  of  abnormal  sensation  and  defining  their  boundaries. 

The  Sensoo'  System. — The 
path  for  sensory  conduction  is 
much  more  complicated  th^ 
that  for  motor  conduction  and 
ifi  composed  of  tln-ee  or  more 
associated  neurons,  one  above 
tlie  other.  The  cell-bodies  of 
the  lowest  neurons  are  situated 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  sensory 
cerebral  nerves  and  the  ganglia 
of  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  The  tatter  ganglia  cells 
hitve  a  single  process  which,  after 
leaving  the  cell-body,  undergoes 
!i  T-shaped  division,  one  portion 
being  the  peripherally  directed 
})rocess  or  dendrite  (sensory 
nerve)  which  conducts  impulses 
from  the  integument,  mu- 
cous membranes,  muscles, 
tendons,  and  joints  of 
parts  of  the  body  with 
which  it  may  be  related; 
the  other  the  axon  or  axis- 
cylinder  process  which 
enters  tlie  spinal  cord  by  way  of  the 
posterior  root  fibre  and  conveys  the 
various  impulses  to  the  central  nervous 
system  to  be  transformed  into  sensations 
of  temperature,  touch,  muscle-sense,  and 
pain.  The  larger  number  of  the  sen- 
sory neurons  lie  outside  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  portions  of  those  neurons 
within  the  cord  constitute  the  pat's  of 
sensory  conduction,  which  become  more 
intricate  as  the  various  tracts  approach 
the  brain.  Upon  entering  the  cord  the 
axons  of  the  sensory  neurons  of  the  first 
order  divide  into  an  ascending  and  a 
descending  branch  which  run  in  the 
dorsal  fasciculi.  The  short  descending 
branch,  after  giving  ofif  a  number  of 
collaterals,  terminates  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  ascending  branch 
is  of  variable  length.  It  may  soon  terminate  in  the  gray  matter  or  may  reach 
to  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla.  The  lower  sensory  neuron  does  not  crosa  the 
middle  line.    The  cell-bodies  about  which  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  neurons 
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of  the  first  order  and  their  collaterals  end  are  the  sensory  neurons  of  the 
second  order.  The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  many  of  those  cells  cross  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  and  run  in  the  ventrolateral  ascending  column 
of  Cowers  and  the  ground  bundles.  The  lemniscus  is  probably  the  principal 
sensory  tract  in  the  medulla,  pons,  and  cerebral  peduncles.  The  fibres  are 
not,  however,  continued  directly  to  the  cerebral  cortex  but  terminate  about 
cells  in  the  ventrolateral  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  from  which  point 
the  path  of  sensory  conduction  is  continued  by  a  higher  order  of  neurons, 
the  processes  of  which  terminate  in  the  postcentral  and  parietal  convolu- 
tions of  the  cortex.  Other  but  less  direct  sensory  paths  lie  in  series  o! 
neurons  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  in  the  direct  cerebellar  trad 
and  the  tract  of  Gowers,  and  pass  onward  through  the  cerebellum.  Some 
of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  sensory  neurons  of  the  first  order  ana 
their  collaterals  terminate  in  arborizations  about  the  cell-bodies  of  the 
lower  motor  neurons  and  thus  complete  the  path  for  reflexes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conduction  paths  for  cutaneous  sensory 
impulses  reach  the  opposite  side  soon  after  entering  the  cord,  and 
that  the  paths  for  muscular  sense  lie  upon  the  same  side  of  the  cord 
in  the  tracts  of  Goll,  crossing  by  way  of  the  axons  of  the  second  order 
in  the  medulla. 

Fibre  Tracts  of  the  White  Matter  of  the  Cord. — Of  these  there  are 
three  sets:  (1)  Those  which  enter  the  cord  from  the  periphery,  viscera, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body;  (2)  those  which  enter  it  from  the  brain;  (3) 
those  which  have  their  origin  in  the  cell-bodies  of  the  neurons  which  lie 
within  the  cord.  The  fibres  which  arise  from  the  same  group  of  nerve- 
cells  or  nucleus  have  the  same  function  and  a  similar  destination  and 
proceed  together  in  the  same  course,  thus  constituting  a  tract,  column, 
or  fasciculus.  Some  of  these  fibres  are  the  pathways  for  the  transmission 
of  impulses  from  lower  to  higher  levels,  and  the  strands  which  these  form 
constitute  ascending  tracts,  while  others  which  convey  impulses  from  above 
downward  enter  into  the  formation  of  descend '.ig  tracts.  These  tracts  are 
not  sharply  defined,  nor  do  their  boundaries  and  areas,  since  they  are  sub- 
ject to  increase  and  diminution  by  the  continual  accession  or  departure 
of  nerve-fibres,  remain  the  same  at  different  levels  of  the  cord.  In  fact 
the  borders  of  those  tracts  often  overlap.  Their  anatomical  differentiation 
has  been  accomplished  partly  by  the  study  of  degenerative  processes  caused 
by  experimental  methods — Wallerian  degeneration — and  partly  by  re- 
searches in  myelination  at  progressive  periods  of  development — embryo- 
logical  method.  Pathologically  they  are  differentiated  in  a  corresponding 
manner  by  the  degenerations  which  follow  traumatism  of  the  cord  and  the 
definite  and  constant  reaction  of  certain  tracts  to  pathogenic  influences 
as  in  tabes  and  other  diseases. 

Relation  of  Diseases  of  the  Cord  to  Lesions  of  the  Fibre  Tracts. — In 
tabes  and  Friedreich's  ataxia  the  posterior  columns  are  principally  in- 
volved; in  combined  sclerosis  the  posterior  columns  and  lateral  pyramidal 
tracts;  in  lateral  sclerosis  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts;  in  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  and  the  anterior  horns, 
and  in  anterior  poliomyelitis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  the 
anterior  horns. 
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^he  various  special  forms  of  sensation.    According  to  Flechsig  olfactory 
end  mainly  in  the  uncinate  gyrus;  visual  fibres  have  been  traced  to 
occipital  lobe  in  the  region  of  the  calcarine  fissure,  while  auditory  fibres 
to  the  temporal  lobe. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  these  observations  that  the  cuneus  and  cal- 

ine  fissure  together  constitute  the  primary  or  lower  cortical  visual 

tre  in  which  are  represented  the  opposite  visual  half  fields,  while  the 

'^vit^er  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  contains  centres  for  higher  visual  proc- 

^^ses  in  which  the  vision  of  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  is  represented. 

-^iiid  blindness  results  from  a  destructive  lesion  of  the  lateral  lobe  in  the 

*^f  t  hemisphere  if  both  occipital  lobes  are  involved.    A  lesion  of  the  cuneo- 

^alcarine  cortex  results  in  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia.     The  centre 

^or  memory  of  the  meaning  of  printed  words,  letters,  figures,  and  objects 

^een  is  probably  in  the  left  angular  gyrus.     A  destructive  lesion  in  this 

^rea  is  attended  by  inability  to  read  or  comprehend  written  language 

although  ordinary  vision  is  not  impaired.    This  area  is  known  as  the  visual 

speech  centre.    The  auditory  centre  is  in  the  upper  temporal  convolution 

and  transverse  temporal  gyri  and  it  is  in  this  region  upon  the  left  side  that 

the  memories  of  the  meaning  of  heard  words  and  sounds  are  stored.     A 

special  centre  for  musical  memories  lies  anterior  to  the  auditory  centre. 

It  is  probable  that  the  centre  of  each  side  is  connected  with  both  auditory 

nerves.    The  olfactory  centre  probably  comprises  a  portion  of  the  base 

of  the  frontal  lobe  and  the  uncinate  gyrus.     The  gustatory  centre  has 

been  thought  to  be  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  near 

the  centre  for  smell.     Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  two  centres  is 

not  definite. 

The  centres  for  the  "  higher  psychical  functions"  are  generally  assumed 
to  lie  in  the  prefrontal  lobes,  particularly  upon  the  left  side.  Extensive 
unilateral  lesions  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  may  be  present 
without  causing  marked  symptoms  of  any  kind.  Atrophy  of  this  portion 
of  the  brain  is  often  marked  in  various  forms  of  dementia. 

Symptoms  due  to  derangements  of  the  motor  tracts  constitute  the 
most  important  group  of  localizing  phenomena.  They  are  objective  on 
the  one  hand  and  are  upon  the  other  caused  by  lesions  of  conduction  paths 
that  are  comparatively  well  understood.  lesions  involving  the  motor 
path  are  irritative  or  destructive.  The  gi'eater  number  of  the  lesions  of 
the  motor  cortex  are  at  the  same  time  destructive  and  irritative.  They 
destroy  the  nerve-cells  and  their  processes  in  a  particular  centre  and  by 
their  presence  and  advance  stimulate  those  of  adjacent  centres  into  morbid 
or  disordered  activity.  The  clinical  manifestation  of  a  destructive  lesion 
of  a  motor  centre  is  loss  of  function — paralysis;  that  of  an  irritative  lesion 
abnormal  muscular  contraction.  Important  differences  in  the  paralysis 
or  abnormal  contraction  are  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  lesion  as 
regards  the  motor  segments.  These  differences  are  due  first  to  anatomical 
relations  and  second  to  secondary  degenerations. 

The  cortical  motor  centres  are  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  one 
another,  and  a  circumscribed  destructive  lesion  of  the  motor  area  may 
therefore  give  rise  to  a  limited  paralysis  involving  a  limb  or  a  group  of 
muscles  in  a  limb — cerebral  monoplegia.     As  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
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converge  to  form  the  pjrramidal  tract  in  the  internal  capsule,  a  lesion  of 
limited  extent  causes  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body — hemiplegia.  A  lesion  in  the  pyramidal  tract  as  it 
descends,  giving  off  fibres  to  the  motor  nuclei  at  various  levels,  causes 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  having  their  spinal  centres  below  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  It  follows  from  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  that  when  the 
lesion  is  above  the  crossing  the  paralysis  is  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  and  when  it  is  below  it,  upon  the  same  side. 

The  cell-body  and  particularly  its  nucleus  maintain  the  nutrition  of 
all  parts  of  the  neuron.  If  the  cell-body  be  destroyed  its  processes  undergo 
degeneration,  or  if  any  process  be  separated  from  its  cell-body  it  likewise* 
undergoes  degenerative  changes  throughout  its  whole  extent — secondary 
degeneration.  Degeneration  of  the  axons  of  the  upper  motor  segment 
ceases,  however,  at  the  lower  motor  segment.  The  muscles  are  paralyze<l 
but  do  not  undergo  degenerative  atrophy;  they  are  spastic;  their  reflexes 
are  exaggerated  and  they  do  not  show  qualitative  changes  in  their 
electrical  reactions. 

In  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord — complete  spinal  para- 
plegia— the  muscles  upon  both  sides  are  paralyzed  below  the  lesion,  but 
they  are  flaccid;  the  deep  reflexes  are  abolished;  the  muscles  undergo 
rapid  atrophy  with  loss  of  faradic  excitability. 

Irritative  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  segment  involving  the  motor 
cortex  give  rise  to  the  convulsive  phenomena  known  as  cortical  or  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy. 

Destructive  lesions  of  the  lower  motor  segment  cause  degeneration 
alike  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  of  the 
muscle-fibres  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  anatomical  distribution 
of  the  cell-bodies  of  the  segment  gives  rise  to  special  peculiarities  in  the 
distribution  of  the  paralysis  which  are  strongly  in  contrast  to  that  result- 
ing from  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  segment  and  which  have  important 
bearings  upon  the  localization  of  the  lesion.  These  cell-bodies  are  col- 
lected in  groups  or  nuclei  from  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  the  spinal  cord  and  send  axis-cylincjgr  processes  to  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  Certain  groups  of  the  neurons  which  make  up 
the  lower  segment  are  therefore  widely  separated,  and  a  circumscribed 
lesion  may  result  in  paralysis  of  a  limited  number  of  muscles  or  a  group 
of  muscles  instead  of  one-half  of  the  body  as  in  upper  segment  paralysis — 
hemiplegia.  A  lesion  causing  lower  segment  paralysis  may  be  situated 
either  in  the  cord  or  in  the  peripheral  nerve.  If  in  the  cord  or  its  nerve- 
roots  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  not  supplied  by  a  single  nerve  but  are 
represented  in  adjacent  cord  segments  and  the  accompanying  sensory 
derangements  involve  the  skin  fields  related  to  those  segments;  if  on  the 
contrary  the  lesion  is  in  the  nerve,  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  the  anaes- 
thetic area  are  those  supplied  by  that  particular  nerve  and  its  branches. 
The  neurons  of  the  lower  motor  segment  maintain  not  only  the  nutrition 
of  their  axis-cylinder  processes  which  make  up  the  peripheral  nerves  but 
also  that  of  the  muscle-fibres  in. which  their  processes  terminate.  The 
degeneration  which  results  from  injury  of  the  cell-bodies  or  their  processes 
involves  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed.    In  lower  motor  segment 
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paralysis  the  affected  muscles  are  the  seat  of  degenerative  atrophy, 
manifest  in  diminished  tension,  abolition  of  their  reflexes  and  reaction  of 
degeneration — flaccid  paralysis. 

Irritative  lesions  of  the  lower  motor  segment  cause  fibrillary  con- 
tractions which  may  be  due  to  stimulation  either  of  the  cell-bodies  or  of 
their  axis-cylinder  process  in  the  peripheral  nerves;  or  they  may  give  rise 
to  spasmodic  contractions  when  the  lesion  affects  the  motor  nerve-roots 
as  they  emerge  from  the  cord. 

Symptoms  due  to  derangements  of  sensory  paths  are  of  far  less  local- 
i&ng  value  than  motor  symptoms.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  sensory  tracts,  partly  to  less  exact  knowledge  concerning 
them.  If  sensory  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  distribution  of  a  peripheral 
nerve  it  is  evident  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  nerve-trunk  or  its  branches; 
if  restricted  to  the  fields  corresponding  to  one  or  more  spinal  segments 
the  cord  is  at  fault;  if  they  chiefly  affect  one  side  of  the  body,  the  brain. 
The  nature  of  the  sensory  phenomena  has  little  value.  Intense  pain,  for 
example,  may  be  symptomatic  of  peripheral  nerve  disease  as  in  some 
forms  of  neuritis,  or  of  a  degenerative  process  within  the  cerebrospinal 
axis  as  in  tabes. 

Irritative  lesions  cause  disordered  subjective  sensations  of  heat,  cold, 
formication,  and  the  like — the  paraesthesias — and  pain  of  every  variety  as 
to  kind  and  degree. 

Destructive  lesions,  if  they  completely  interrupt  the  sensory  path, 
wholly  abolish  sensation  in  the  parts  of  the  body  involved.  A  lesion  of  a 
peripheral  sensory  neuron  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  gives  rise  to  anaes- 
thesia in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  nerve;  a  complete  transverse  lesion 
of  the  spinal  cord  gives  rise  to  total  loss  of  sensation  of  all  parts  below  its 
level.  Destructive  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  do  not  however 
usually  interrupt  all  the  sensory  conduction  paths,  and  sensation  may  not 
be  wholly  abolished  even  in  extensive  disease.  Sensation  may  be  diminished 
or  lost  in  all  its  phases  as  in  complete  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord,  or  there 
may  be  dissociation  sensory  paralysis  as  in  certain  diseases  of  the  cord  in 
which  pain-sense  and  temperature-sense  are  abolished  while  tactile  sensa- 
tion remains  unimpaired,  or  in  some  lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  which 
there  may  be  a  loss  of  the  muscular  sense  and  astereognosis — the  loss  of 
the  ability  to  recognize  an  object  placed  in  the  hand — while  other  phases 
of  sensation  are  fully  preserved. 

EXAMINATION    OF   THE   PATIENT. 

The  Anamnesis. — An  accurate  history  of  the  case  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  This  must  include  in 
many  cases  the  facts  relating  to  the  antecedents  of  the  patient,  which 
bear  upon  hereditary  predisposition,  as  the  occurrence  of  nervous  or 
mental  disease  in  the  parents,  children,  or  collateral  members  of  his  fam- 
fly.  Peculiarities,  idiosyncrasies,  and  psychoses  are  especially  to  be 
ascertained,  often  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  A  history  of  gout, 
alcoholism,  or  syphilis  in  a  parent,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  may  give 
the  key  to  the  situation. 
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The  investigation  of  the  personal  history  must  bear  upon  any  pre- 
vious serious  illness  and  its  nature,  whether  nervous  or  not,  and  especially 
whether  or  not  such  an  illness  was  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  from  which 
the  patient  is  suffering. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  follow  in  our  investigation  a  chronological 
order,  ascertaining  whether  or  not  nervous  symptoms  have  occurred  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  such  as  convulsions,  enuresis,  night  terrors.  The 
period  of  school  life  is  to  be  studied  in  obscure  cases.  The  neurasthenic 
may  have  been  bright  and  successful  at  school,  but  shy,  retiring,  and  not 
disposed  to  make  friends;  the  sufferer  from  petit  mat,  sometimes  confused 
and  forgetful;  the  hysterical  girl,  especially  at  puberty,  nervous  and  emo- 
tional. The  occupation  is  next  to  be  considered.  Is  it  one  that  involves 
continuous  monotony,  mental  strain,  extreme  responsibility?  Have  there 
been  prolonged  or  cumulative  depressing  emotions,  disappointment,  fear, 
sorrow,  or  grief?  Wounds  and  injuries,  alcoholism,  and  abnormal  sexual 
matters,  especially  syphilis,  are  of  etiological  importance  in  many  neuro- 
logical cases.  Severe  infectious  processes,  particularly  enteric  fever,  may 
have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  visceral  and  vascular  changes  which 
after  a  time  manifest  themselves  in  the  guise  of  nervous  disease.  Of  special 
importance  are  such  maladies  in  their  relation  to  postinfective  psychoses 
and  neurasthenia.  The  part  played  by  obscure  toxaemias  due  to  chronic 
gastro-intestinal  or  other  visceral  diseases  in  the  etiology  of  certain  spinal 
cord  degenerations  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  points  to  be  considered  the  value  of  the  history  cannot  be  measured  by 
its  length.  On  the  contrary  it  is  most  important  to  briefly  record  only  the 
facts  which  are  pertinent  and  significant. 

Status  Prssens. — While  investigation  on  every  side  is  necessary  for 
a  full  understanding  of  many  nervous  cases,  yet  there  are  certain  special 
paths  of  approach  which  experience  has  taught  us  lead  most  directly  to  a 
diagnosis  in  the  average  case;  in  other  words  certain  distinctly  neuro- 
logical methods  of  investigation.  These  methods  may  be  grouped  according 
to  the  character  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  that  each  brings  into  view, 
the  most  important  being,  (1)  motor  and  (2)  sensory  symptoms;  (3)  cere- 
bral symptoms,  of  which,  on  account  of  comprehensive  and  special  char- 
acters, (4)  aphasia  requires  separate  consideration;  (5)  spinal  symptoms 
in  so  far  as  they  connect  segments  of  the  cord  with  particular  regions  of 
the  body;  (6)  the  reflexes;  (7)  electrical  phenomena;  (8)  trophic  disturb- 
ances;   (9)  pain  and  temperature;    (10)  muscular  sense. 

1.   Motor  Symptoms. 

Paralysis. — Motor  paralysis  signifies  impairment  of  some  portion  of 
the  motor  pathway.  When  partial  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  akinesia, 
common  in  states  of  mental  stupor,  and  from  incoordination,  often  mis- 
taken by  the  patient  and  his  friends  for  true  weakness.  The  practical 
tests  for  muscular  weakness  consist,  for  the  hand  and  forearm,  in  estimat- 
ing the  patient's  "  grip''  as  he  squeezes  the  hand  of  the  examiner,  especially 
in  comparing  the  grip  of  an  affected  hand  with  the  other,  which  may  be 
normal  or  less  affected.    Of  mechaTH'^al  devices  the  dynamometer  of  Math- 
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leu  is  most  commonly  used.  The  power  of  arms  and  legs  is  tested  by  having 
the  patient  make  various  movements  while  the  examiner,  grasping  the 
part,  offers  resistance. 

A  general  surmise  as  to  the  location  of  the  lesion  (cerebral  or  spinal) 
causing  the  impairment  of  the  motor  path  is  made  by  observing  whether 
the  affected  part  is  flaccid  or  spastic.  Flaccidity  nearly  always  denotes 
a  lesion  of  lower  motor  neurons  (ganglion  cells  of  ventral  gray  horns, 
peripheral  nerves  with  their  terminals)  as  seen  in  poliomyelitis  and  neu- 
ritis, while  spasticity  signifies  a  lesion  of  central  or  upper  motor  neurons 
(cell-bodies  of  motor  cortex,  fibre  tracts  through  subcortex,  internal  cap- 
sule, pons,  medulla,  ventral  and  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  of  spinal  cord),  as 
in  old  brain  hemorrhage. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  broad  rule  is  that  in  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  complete  or  nearly  complete  transversely,  especially  one  high  up  in 
the  coril,  the  effect  is  as  if  all  motor  neurons  below  it  were  destroyed, 
!.«.,  there  is  total  flaccid  paralysis  below  the  level  of  the  lesion.  The  expla- 
nations of  this  phenomenon  are  numerous  but  unsatisfactory.  Another 
exception  to  this  rule  is  readily  correlated  with  it  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  superior  motor  neurons  of  the  pyramidal  tract  are  not  wholly 
cerebral  but  have  a  spinal  portion  which  is  mostly  contained  in  the 
lateral  tract;  hence  it  follows  that  a  spinal  palsy  is  spastic  if  the  lateral 
tracts  are  involved. 

To  decide  whether  a  member  be  flaccid  or  spastic,  all  the  patient's 
active  movements,  including  gait,  are  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  various 
passive  motions  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  examiner.  His 
opinion  will  be  rather  one  of  judgment  than  of  definite  methods. 

Monoplegia  is  a  paralysis  restricted  to  one  member,  whether  this  be 
disabled  entirely  or  only  in  one  group  of  muscles.  Hemiplegia,  or  paraly- 
sis of  one  side  of  the  body,  is  nearly  always  due  to  a  brain  lesion,  and. 
when  so,  the  upper  face  will  be  found  unaffected  or  slightly  affected, 
except  in  recent  cases  where  the  paralysis  in  the  upper  distribution  of  the 
facial  nerve  may  be  very  distinct  for  a  time.  The  slight  implication  of 
the  upper  face  is  characteristic  of  a  long-standing  cerebral  hemiplegia. 
Diplegia — double  hemiplegia — occurs  particularly  in  childhood.  Para- 
plegia is  a  symmetrical  paralysis  involving  the  upper  or  lower  limbs,  but 
when  the  term  is  used  without  qualification  it  refers  to  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs.  The  term  brachial  paraplegia  is  employed  to  denote  paralysis 
of  the  upper  limbs;  crural  paraplegia  that  of  the  lower.  It  is  generally 
a  spinal  palsy. 

Contracture.  —  In  paralysis  of  long  duration  contractures  appear 
which  are  generally  characteristic.  Those  which  arise  in  spastic  paralyses 
depend  upon  shortening  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  the  stronger  muscles 
contracting  more  than  the  weaker,  and  produce  such  postures  of  the  limbs 
as  are  seen  in  hemiplegia  (flexion  of  elbow,  wrist  and  fingers,  adduction  of 
arm  to  chest,  extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  adduction  of  the  knees, 
extension  of  the  foot  and  inversion  with  plantar  flexion  of  toes).  According 
to  some  investigators  the  contractures  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  are  the  result 
of  the  greater  paralysis  in  certain  groups  of  muscles.  The  contractures 
in  flaccid  paralyses  depend  upon  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  opposing 
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sound  muscles,  as  seen  in  the  accentuated  wrist-drop  and  foot-drop  of  old 
peripheral  neuritis,  or  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles  themselves. 

Convulsions  and  spasm  (see  Part  III,  p.  588). 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  (see  p.  58;/). 

Athetosis  or  mobile  spasm  consists  of  irregular  writhing  movements, 
especially  of  the  fingers  but  also  of  the  arms  and  other  parts.  It  is  almost 
pathognomonic  of  the  cerebral  palsies  of  childhood,  in  which  affections  the 
symptom  may  mislead  by  being  more  prominent  than  thp  hemiplegiB  or 
diplegia  which  underlies  it.  Occurring  in  adult  hemiplegics  these  movements 
are  sometimes  called  ^yosthe^ijilegic  chorea,  but  are  less  prominent  than  the 
weakness  and  rigidity  of  the  limb.  Athetosis  is  usually  aggravated  by  volun- 
tary movements,  as  when  the  patient  attempts  to  pick  up  a  small  object 

Tremor  (see  p.  502). 

Fibrillary  tremor  or  fibrillary  twitching:  (see  p.  593). 

Tics. — Twitching  simultaneous  over  a  large  area,  inducing  a  purposive 
movement  at  intervals  and  habitually,  is  called  a  "tic."  It  is  not  a  sign 
of  any  known  lesion  but  is  functional  (a  neurosis). 

Ataxia. — In  the  course  of  investigation  of  motor  signs  the  examiner  may 
observe  irregularity  and  uncertainty  in  various  acts  which  require  a  degree 
of  precision.  Ataxia  results  from  inharmonious  action  of  muscle-groupe 
even  when  disorder  of  motility,  either  excess  or  deficiency,  is  not  present. 

The  defect  is  largely  in  the  muscular  sense,  which  is  discussed  in  its 
relation  to  astereognosis.  Yet  the  practical  tests  for  the  symptom  are 
motor.  In  the  arm  ataxia  is  discovered  by  directing  the  patient  to  close 
his  eyes  and  then  with  his  index  finger  to  touch  the  tip  of  his  nose,  or  to 
meet  the  tip  of  the  other  index  finger  in  sweeping  the  arms  around  hori- 
zontally in  front;  in  the  leg,  by  having  him  attempt  to  touch  one  knee 
with  the  heel  of  the  other  foot.  If  there  be  considerable  ataxia  the  patient 
touches  wide  of  the  mark.  Ataxia  of  the  legs  is  better  revealed  in  the 
patient's  manner  of  walking,  which  is  considered  in  connection  with  other 
disorders  of  gait. 

2.  Sensory  Symptoms. 

Studios  of  sonsation  involve  a  subjective  element  which  makes  them 
at  best  uncertain.  Scientific  methods  aim  to  diminish  tliis  uncertainty 
by  magnifying  the  objective  element  through  the  use  of  technical  pro- 
cedures which  render  the  examiner  less  dependent  upon  the  patient's 
statements.  In  children^  and  in  stuporous  and  demented  patients,  the 
objective  element  alone  is  considered — a  start,  a  vocal  sound,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  a  member  when  the  patient  is  touched,  pricked,  etc. 

Parassthesia. — "  Numbness  and  tingling,"  "  pins  and  needles/'  "crawl- 
ing sensations'' — formication — and  burning  sensations  are  symptoms  of 
sensory  irritation.  They  are  prominent  in  neuritis,  and  in  spinal  diseases 
which  implicate  the  posterior  nerve-roots  (see  also  p.  582). 

Delayed  Sensation. — Recognition  of  any  artificial  sensation  is,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  clinician,  instantaneous;  if  an  interval  occurs  between 
the  application  of  a  stimulus  and  the  patient's  response  to  it,  we  speak  of 
^delayed  sensation."  which  is  common  especially  in  tabes  dorsalis. 
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Pain. — Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  many  nervous  diseases. 

The  objective  study  of  sensation  comprises  the  testing  of  the  senses  of 
touch — common  sensibility — of  pain,  and  of  temperature.  The  muscular 
sense  is  of  interest  clinically  in  relation  to  astereognosis,  and  also  in  relation 
to  ataxia  of  movement,  which  may  arise  from  defect  of  the  muscular  sense. 

In  testing  the  sense  of  touch  it  is  well  to  blindfold  the  patient,  to  take 
care  that  the  surface  examined  shall  not  be  chilled  by  exposure,  and  to 
touch  the  part  with  light  pressure  and  without  causing  pain.  The  instru- 
ment most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  Carroll's  sesthesiometer, 
but  a  tooth-pick  or  a  feather  will  serve.  The  patient  is  directed  to  say 
"now"  when  the  touch  is  felt;  or  to  count  successive  touches  a  short 
distance  apart,  "one,  two,  three,''  etc.,  and  the  failure  to  note  one  or  more 
touches  will  mark  the  boundary  of  an  area  of  anaesthesia.  Sensibility  to 
touch  is  more  acute  on  the  back  than  on  the  front  of  the  body.  Loss  of 
tactile  sensibility,  either  total — ancesthesia — or  partial — hypcesthesia — may 
be  functional  and  a  sign  of  hysteria,  in  which  case  it  commonly  affects 
half  the  body — hysterical  hemi anaesthesia — or  a  segment  of  one  limb,  or 
all  of  one  extremity  up  to  a  certain  level — "  glove-anaesthesia"  and  "stock- 
ing-anaesthesia;" or  anaesthesia  and  hypaesthesia  may  constitute  a  sign  of 
organic  nervous  disease  which  is  destructive  in  character  or  is  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  In  the  case  of  hemihypaesthesia  or  hemianaesthesia,  the 
hemorrhage  or  other  destructive  lesion  may  be  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule — where  according  to  some  anatomists  sensory  fibres  are 
collected  into  a  bundle  (carrefour  sensitif) — in  the  tegmentum  of  the  pons, 
or  in  the  spinal  cord,  provided  one  lateral  half  of  the  pons  or  cord  be  severed. 
In  any  of  the  cases  mentioned  the  lesion  is  situated  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  of  the  anaesthesia. 

In  testing  the  pain  sense,  a  needle-point  or  one  of  the  sharp  points 
of  the  aesthesiometer  is  employed,  and  the  skin  is  *' pricked,"  not  scored, 
with  the  instrument.  Remind  the  patient  that  actual  pain,  not  the  mere 
sense  of  being  touched,  is  to  call  forth  his  response;  or  instruct  him  to  sajr 
"touch,"  or  "pain,"  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  sensation  is  excited 
by  the  sharp  point. 

The  temperature  sense  is  well  studied  by  the  r.se  of  two  test-tubes  of 
water,  one  heated  to  about  100°  F.  or  above,  the  otlicr  cooled  to  60°  F.  or 
lower,  the  tubes  being  applied  alternately,  and  each  being  held  in  contact 
with  the  skin-surface  for  several  moments,  since  recognition  of  heat  or  of 
cold  is  commonly  less  prompt  than  that  of  touch  and  of  pain.  The  heat 
of  the  one  tube  should  not  be  sufficient  to  burn,  as  that  would  introduce 
the  factor  of  pain;  yet  practically  this  distinction  is  of  little  consequence, 
because  the  thermic  sense  and  the  pain  sense,  being  conducted  in  adjacent 
tracts  of  the  cord,  are  commonly  abolished  together.  Ordinarily  when 
tactile  anaesthesia  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  certain  area,  we  may  expect 
to  find  thermo-anaesthesia  and  analgesia  associated  with  it.  But  the  con- 
verse of  this  does  not  always  hold  true;  for  over  surfaces  which  betray  no 
tactile  anaesthesia,  or  at  most  only  hypaesthesia,  we  may  find  areas  of  anal- 
gesia and  thermo-anaesthesia.  This  is  that  dissociated  sensory  loss  which 
is  most  common  in  syringomyelia,  though  other  lesions  of  the  central 
part  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  may  cause  the  phenomenon. 
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3.   Regional   Dias:nosis  of  Cerebral  Disease. 

General  Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  intracranial  disease — 
vomiting,  headache,  and  optic  neuritis — have  little  value  in  cerebral  locali- 
zation. Headache  is  more  likely  to  be  frontal  in  lesions  of  the  fore-brain 
and  occipital  in  those  in  or  about  the  cerebellum,  but  this  is  not  coiistant. 
Dense  tumors  of  some  size,  well  above  the  base  of  the  skull,  mav  vidd  a 
shadow  on  the  X-ray  plate. 

Predominant  mental  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  lesion  of  the  pre- 
frontal lol:)es,  particularly  the  left;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  aifter 
head  injuries  delirium,  confusion,  or  stupor  may  ensue  from  shock,  with- 
out reference  to  severity  or  site  of  the  trauma,  and  moreover  that  demon- 
strable brain  lesions  are  comparatively  rare  causes  of  insanity. 

Paralysis. — Of  motor  signs  indicating  lesion  of  the  precentral  con- 
volution, anterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  paralysis  has  the  greatest 
localizing  value.  Paralyses  in  the  distribution  of  cranial  nerves,  especiaUy 
of  several,  commonly  indicate  lesion  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  If  a  single 
cranial  nerve  is  implicated,  the  lesion  is  probably  outside  of  the  central 
nervous  system;  if  one  arm  or  leg  is  paralyzed,  a  cortical  lesion  should  be 
suspected,  and  this  is  rendered  probable  if  the  paralyzed  part  is  the  seat 
of  clonic  spasm.  Paralysis  of  the  face  indicates  lesion  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  Kolandic  cortex;  paralysis  of  an  arm  or  leg,  lesion  of  the  middle  or 
upper  third  respectively. 

Astereogrnosis. — Pure  motor  phenomena  point  to  a  lesion  anterior  to 
the  fissure  of  Rolando;  if  the  lesion  \ye  posterior  to  this  fissure  (postcentral) 
the  motor  signs  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  phenomenon  called 
astereognosis,  which  becomes  more  prominent  as  the  parietal  lobe  is  en- 
croached upon.  By  study  of  the  *'  stereognostic  sense"  which  is  the  phj-sio- 
logic  process  by  which  solid  objects  are  recognized  by  contact,  neurologic 
diagnosis  has  made  a  distinct  advance.  Astereognosis,  or  want  of  thi? 
sense,  may  be  diagnostic  of  lesion  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule.  To  test 
for  this  phenomenon  it  is  well  to  study  separately  the  several  processes  by 
which  normally  the  hand  recognizes  the  shape  and  size  of  objects,  especially 
the  "spacing  sense,''  the  sense  of  position,  and  the  pressure  sense,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  the  chief  components  of  the  muscular  sense. 

The  '•spacing:  sense"  is  tested  by  touching  the  skin  at  two  points 
simultaneously,  as  with  the  two  arms  of  the  a^sthesiometer,  and  observing 
how  near  together  they  may  be  while  still  recognized  as  two  points.  The 
examiner  compares  his  results  with  those  obtained  in  a  normal  subject. 

The  sense  of  position  is  studied  by  asking  the  patient  (blindfolded)  to 
tell  where  his  hand  or  foot  is,  after  the  examiner  has  quietly  placed  it  in 
a  particular  attitude,  or  to  imitate  with  one  limb  an  attitude  given  to  the 
other  by  the  examiner. 

The  pressure  sense  is  tested  by  blindfolding  the  patient,  placing  his 
hand  supine  upon  a  table,  and  laying  in  his  palm,  one  after  anoth^, 
small  objects  identical  save  in  their  weight,  which  is  graded  in  a  series. 
For  this  purpose  cartridges  filled  with  layers  of  cotton  and  regulated 
numbers  of  buckshot  may  be  used.  The  main  test,  which  reveals 
astereognosis  directly   if  it   be  at  all   pronounced,   consists   in    handing 
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the  patient  various  common  objects, — watch,  spool,  block  of  wood,  pen- 
knife,— each  of  which  he  essays  to  name  or  to  describe. 

Deafness,  in  the  absence  of  disease  of  the  external,  middle  or  internal 
ear,  may  be  due  to  lesion  of  the  first  or  second  temporal  convolution, 
particularly  that  of  the  left  side. 

Blindness  without  demonstrable  cause  in  the  eye  may  be  due  to  lesion 
anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  optic  nerves,  tracts  or  "radiations"  as  far 
as  the  cunei  lobes,  which  face  one  another  across  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure  in  the  occipital  lobe.  Unilateral  blindness  of  both  eyes  and  in  the 
same  side  of  each  eye  (lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia)  indicates  that 
the  lesion  is  unilateral,  that  it  is  back  of  the  optic  chiasm  and  is  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  patient's  vision  has  failed — that  is,  on 
the  same  side  as  the  blind  half-retina.  To  determine  how  far  back  of  the 
chiasm  such  a  lesion  is  we  must  rely  on  signs  and  symptoms  arising  from 
involvement  of  contiguous  structures,  especially  (in  lesions  at  the  base  of 
the  brain)  the  cranial  nerves,  which  are  spared  in  lesion  of  the  optic  radia- 
tions, or  of  the  cuneus — subcortical  or  cortical  lesions.  A  theoretically 
positive  means  of  distinguishing  basal  from  cortical  lesions  causing  hemi- 
anopsia is  Wernicke's  pupillary-inaction  sign,  which  consists  in  the 
absence  of  the  light  reflex  of  the  iris  when  only  the  blind  half  of  the  retina 
is  illuminated.  The  finding  of  this  condition  points  to  a  basal  lesion, 
i.e.,  at  or  below  the  optic  thalamus  and  external  geniculate  body,  for  con- 
traction of  the  iris  is  a  function  of  the  third  nerve,  and  no  part  of  this 
nerve  extends  above  the  "primary  optic  centres,''  which  are  at  the  base 
of  the  brain. 

Partial  loss  of  visiont  not  accounted  for  by  eye  disease,  may  be  due 
to  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus,  visual  acuity — macular  vision — being  im- 
paired; or  it  may  be  due  to  lesion  in  front  of  the  optic  chiasm,  in  the 
angle  between  the  optic  nerves,  where  by  interfering  with  the  internal 
fibres  of  each  nerve  it  causes  blindness  of  each  inner  (nasal)  half-retina,  a 
condition  called  (from  the  blind  half-fields)  temporal  hemianopsia,  which 
is  pathognomonic  of  lesion  in  the  situation  described. 

Symptoms  of  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cerebellum  is  to  the  clinician 
chiefly  an  organ  of  coordination,  and  this  function  resides  mainly  in  the 
middle  lobe.  The  cardinal  signs  of  cerebellar  disease  are  nystagmus  and 
a  peculiar  ataxia  which  gives  a  staggering  character,  or  tituhcUion,  to  the 
patient's  gait.  This  ataxia  disappears  when  the  patient  lies  down,  and 
the  knee-jerks  are  often  preserved.  Neoplasms  beneath  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum  are  likely  to  cause  this  form  of  ataxia  together  with 
external  ocular  palsies  from  pressure  upon  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth 
nerves  beneath  the  quadrigeminal  bodies.  A  tumor  arising  from  these 
bodies  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  cerebellar  tumor  implicating 
the  vermis. 

The  Internal  Capsule. — Of  the  great  interior  structures  of  the  brain 
only  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  has  functions  so  definite  that 
certain  symptoms  may  be  referred  to  it.  Sudden  hemiplegia,  with  hemi- 
antesthesia  and  hemianopsia,  is  generally  indicative  of  lesion  in  the  internal 
capsule,  since  this  complex  of  symptoms  from  cortical  or  even  subcortical 
lesion  could   be  induced  only  by  uncommonly  extensive  damage.     The 
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symptoms  referable  to  single  minute  destructive  foci  in  the  posterior  limb 
of  the  capsule,  from  the  "knee''  backwards,  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  (1) 
paralysis  of  the  face  from  above  downwards,  (2)  of  the  arm  and  (3)  of  the 
leg,  also  from  above  downwards,  (4)  ansesthesia  of  varying  extent  up  to 
hemiansesthesia,  which  probably  indicates  destruction  of  the  posterior 
third  of  the  posterior  limb,  (5)  hemianopsia. 

Cerebral  Qang^lla. — Of  the  great  cerebral  ganglia  none  has  an  independ- 
ent symptomatology.  Lesions  affecting  the  corpus  striatum  cause  pre- 
dominant motor  signs  because  of  pressure  upon  the  motor  bundles  of  the 
capsule,  while  affections  of  the  optic  thalamus  commonly  cause  hemi- 
ansesthesia  from  pressure  upon  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  capsule — 
carrefour  sensitif — or  destruction  of  sensory  fibres  within  the  thalamus 
and  often  hemianopsia  from  involvement  of  the  optic  radiations,  which  are 
collected  into  a  bundle  posterior  to  the  capsule  and  enter  the  optic  thala- 
mus. Mobile  spasm  or  athetosis,  associated  with  these  paralyses,  is  in 
favor  of  thalamic  lesion.  Weakness  of  the  articulatory  muscles  resembling 
bulbar  paralysis,  but  not  due  to  lesion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  called 
pseudobulbar  paralysis.  It  is  most  often  due  to  multiple  hemorrhages  or 
softening  in  the  outer  part  of  the  lenticula. 

I.<esions  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  revealed  by  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  surrounding  parts,  notably  of  the  motor  zone, — as  shown  by 
early  epileptic  seizures,  by  paralyses,  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  pre- 
frontal region.  From  the  latter  arise  the  pseudoparetic  mental  states 
which  are  characteristic  of  callosal  lesion. 

4.  Aphasia  and  Other  Defects  of  Speech. 

Though  endowed  with  a  normal  brain,  the  individual  born  deaf  and 
blind  becomes  an  imbecile  by  deprivation  of  the  sense-impressions  out  of 
which  knowledge  grows,  unless  he  be  trained  like  Laura  Bridgman  through 
the  touch-sense.  The  cochlea,  the  retina,  etc.,  begin  the  transformation, 
from  mere  contact  with  the  external  world,  into  the  higher  special  sense- 
impressions.  These,  carried  by  their  separate  paths  to  the  cortex,  are 
elaborated  in  the  special-sense  centres  into  perceptions  of  things.  Roughly 
speaking,  each  cortical  centre  is  opposite  the  organ  of  that  sense.  Taking 
one  sense,  vision,  rays  of  light  from  an  object,  for  example  a  cow,  received 
by  the  retina  are  carried  through  the  visual  system  to  the  cuneus  as  sensa- 
tions of  form,  color,  etc.  Thence  passing  still  higher,  in  the  angular  gyrus 
is  formed  a  visual  image  of  a  cow — object-seeing — and  this  is  associated 
with  an  image  of  the  word  cow  written  or  printed — word-seeing.  Lesion 
of  angular  gyrus  then  does  not  cause  ordinary  blindness — as  lesion  of  the 
cuneus  does  in  one  half-field — but  loss  of  these  visual  images,  so  that  the 
patient  seeing  a  cow  can  hardly  tell  it  from  a  horse — object  mind-blind- 
ness; and  seeing  the  word  cow  fails  to  get  the  meaning  from  ,  as  if  it  were 
a  foreign  word — word-blindness.  In  Uke  manner,  close  to  the  auditory 
centre  is  a  higher  centre  for  the  formation  of  auditory  images,  by  which  a 
peculiar  sound  is  identified,  for  example,  as  the  lowing  of  a  cow — object- 
hearing — and  by  which  the  spoken  word  cow  is  recognized  as  the  name  of 
that  animal — word-hearing.     With  a  lesion  then  in  the  first  temporal 
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convolution,  sparing  the  main  auditory  centre,  so  that  the  patient  is  still 
capable  of  hearing  noises,  there  may  be  loss  of  these  auditory  images  with 
consequent  object-deafness  and  word-deafness;  sounds  and  words  heard 
are  meaningless. 

To  speak  of  a  cow  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  word  cow.  Many  persons 
are  likely  to  recall  a  word  as  it  sounds;  some  as  it  appears  written;  but 
most  revive  it  in  both  ways,  so  that  impairment  of  either  the  auditory  or 
the  visual  word-image  interfering  with  the  recollection  of  words  causes 
aphasia,  in  the  one  case,  from  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus — visual  or  optic 
aphasia;  in  the  other,  from  lesion  of  the  first  temporal  convolution — audi- 
tory aphasia.  In  either  case  due  to  a  lesion  of  a  sensory  centre  it  is  spoken 
of  as  sensory  aphasia;  and  because  the  essential  defect  is  inability  to  recol- 
lect words  (verbal  amnesia)  both  are  included  under  the  term  amnesic 
aphasia.  The  act  of  speaking  involves  several  groups  of  muscles,  and  is 
interfered  with,  therefore,  in  various  forms  of  paralysis.  In  bulbar  paraly- 
sis, the  lips,  tongue,  etc.,  becoming  atrophied  and  paretic,  there  is  defect 
of  articulation,  incidentally;  and  in  the  similar  paralysis  from  cerebral 
lesion  (pseudobulbar  paralysis)  the  patient  may  be  inarticulate.  In  like 
manner  lesion  in  the  cortical  centres  for  the  lips,  tongue,  etc.,  at  the  foot 
of  the  motor  zone,  cripples  the  speech  just  as  lesion  in  the  leg  centre  causes 
limping;  so  here  on  the  emissive  side  of  the  speech-process  there  is  set 
apart  a  higher  centre  for  the  fine  adjustment  of  movements  in  uttering 
words,  and  for  the  memory  of  these  movements.  This  is  Broca's  centre, 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution.  By  lesion  here,  the 
muscles  of  articulation  still  intact,  the  patient  loses  his  motor  memories 
and  his  power  to  utter  words.    This  is  motor  aphasia — or  aphemia. 

Parallel  to  these  defects  of  articulation  are  defects  in  the  act  of  writing 
which  has  its  higher  centre  in  the  second  frontal  convolution,  related  to 
the  arm  centre  as  Broca's  is  to  the  centres  for  the  tongue,  lips,  etc.  Lesion 
in  the  writing  centre  causes  motor  agraphia,  even  though  the  arm  be  still 
useful  otherwise.  In  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus,  as  the  appearance  of  words 
is  forgotten,  writing  is  imperfect;  there  is  sensory  agraphia.  In  reading 
aloud,  the  image  of  the  printed  word  must  be  conducted  from  the  angular 
gyrus  to  Broca's  centre,  there  to  be  matched  with  the  motor  image  used  in 
uttering  the  word;  and  the  utterance  must  be  guided,  too,  by  the  auditory 
image  conducted  from  its  centre.  For  this  purpose  Broca^s  centre  is  con- 
nected with  the  others  by  tracts  of  fibres  which  being  damaged,  particu- 
larly in  the  insula — island  of  Reil,  there  is  interference  with  the  conduction 
referred  to,  and  hence,  with  reading  aloud  and  with  similar  uses  of  speech, 
conduction-aphasia.  For  perfect  speech  all  the  centres  must  act  in  unison 
through  conduction-paths  connecting  each  centre  with  the  rest,  and  con- 
sidering such  multiple  connections  it  is  evident  that  aphasia  of  some  kind 
may  result  from  lesion  at  any  point  within  a  wide  area.  This  "zone  of 
language"  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  distribution  of  the  middle  cere- 
bral artery,  and  aphasia  is  generally  a  consequence  of  apoplexy  from  this 
vessel,  commonly  in  association  with  hemiplegia.  This  same  region,  acting 
as  a  unit,  forms  a  complete  image  not  alone  of  the  word  but  of  the  object 
also,  as  it  looks,  sounds,  feels,  smells,  tastes — in  short,  a  concept  of  the 
object;  so  that  this  is  a  concept  area  (Mills). 
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Aphasia  being  a  curtailment  of  the  power  to  comprehend  as  well  as 
of  the  power  to  emit  language,  spoken,  written  or  by  signs — pantomime — 
care  and  system  in  testing  for  it  are  very  important.  "Impediments"  of 
speech,  mechanical  imperfections  of  the  vocal  organs,  are  first  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  examination  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  cavities.  In  cleft 
palate,  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  and  in  tongue-tie,  the  diflSculty  is  mainly  in 
the  enunciation  of  consonants,  such  as  m,  n,  b,  etc. 

Dysarthrias,  from  paralysis  or  defective  innervation  of  the  muscles 
of  articulation,  are  to  be  recognized  partly  by  finding  additional  signs  of 
cerebral  paralysis  or  other  organic  nervous  disease,  and  partly  by  special 
characters  of  the  speech  in  certain  affections.  Somewhat  suggesting 
mechanical  impediment  is  the  speech  of  bulbar  paralysis,  marked  as  it  is 
by  labored  pronunciation  of  consonant-sounds. 

Elision  of  syllables  by  running  words  together,  may  be  o])served  in 
hereditary  ataxia,  in  which  disease  speech  is  at  the  same  time  monotonous. 
These  two  characters  belong  also  to  the  speech  of  general  paresis,  forming 
with  the  difficulty  of  enunciating  the  r's  and  Ts,  as  in  "  artillery/'  and  with 
its  tremulous,  measured  drawl,  the  peculiar  "paretic  speech''  which  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  signs  of  this  disease.  The  measured  character  of  such 
speech  exists  in  purer  form — scanning — in  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Ordinary  stuttering  is  a  pure  neurosis.  It  manifests  itself  by  spas- 
modic halting  in  attempts  to  utter  certain  words,  usually  those  beginning 
with  consonants. 

In  differentiating  aphasia  from  other  speech  defects  the  greatest 
difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  actual  mental  loss — dementia — which  indeed 
may  coincide  with  aphasia,  as  in  hemiplegia  and  senility,  or  may  have 
aphasia  for  an  episodic  manifestation,  as  in  paresis. 

The  stubborn  speechlessness  frequently  met  with  in  paranoia  and 
melancholia  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  other  signs  of  negativism, 
as  refusal  of  food  and  resistance  to  the  attentions  of  the  nurse.  Hysterical 
aphasia  is  intermittent  and  its  victim  exhibits  the  stigmata  of  the  neurosis. 

In  testing  an  apparent  aphasic  it  is  well  to  begin  on  the  sensory  side,  as- 
certaining whether  the  centres  for  word-hearing  and  word-seeing  are  impaired. 
A  number  of  common  objects  may  be  placed  before  the  patient  who  endeav- 
ors to  pick  out  those  named  in  turn  by  the  examiner  and  then  to  select  from 
a  list  of  names  on  paper,  that  of  the  object  selected  by  the  examiner. 

As  the  purpose  is  to  determine  the  clearness  of  word-images,  these 
simple  tests  are  essential;  but  the  examiner  may  progress  to  words  and 
sentences  of  any  complexity.  Rarely  being  complete,  aphasia  is  often 
betrayed  by  persistent,  helpless  misapplication  of  words,  the  patient  say- 
ing or  writing  for  instance  "dog*'  when  a  hat  is  showed  to  him  and  its 
uses  demonstrated  by  him.  Paraphasia  and  paragraphia  are  forms  of 
aphasia  rather  characteristic  of  sensory  aphasia. 

To  test  a  patient's  emissive  power  of  language,  that  is,  to  discover 
motor  aphasia  and  agraphia,  objects  are  shown  to  him,  and  he  endeavors 
to  utter  and  write  their  names.  Simple  acts  performed  in  the  patient's 
presence  are  described  by  him  both  orally  and  in  writing.  In  motor  aphasia 
''recurring  utterances"  are  common,  a  patient  repeating  "any  one  any" 
or  other  meaningless  phrase  on  all  occasions  when  attempting  to  talk. 
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Even  after  demonstrating  that  a  patient  hears,  reads,  utters,  and 
writes  words  correctly,  and  thus  that  the  widely  separated  cortical  speech- 
areas  in  the  first  and  second  left  temporal  convolutions,  the  angular  gyrus, 
the  third  frontal  and  the  second  frontal  convolutions  are  probably  intact, 
together  with  the  subcortical  region  corresponding  to  each  centre,  we  may 
still  find  that  the  patient  is  much  crippled  in  the  use  of  language.  In  such 
a  case  we  conclude  that  some  of  the  fibres  connecting  these  cortical  centres 
with  one  another  are  cut  off,  and  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  "  con- 
duction aphasia''  or  "transcortical  aphasia.''  The  prominent  features  of 
this  form  are  paraphasia,  paralexia,  etc.,  so  extreme  that  the  jumbling  of 
words  and  syllables  is  spoken  of  as  "jargon-speech." 

So  entangled  in  these  "  association-systems"  are  all  the  cortical  centres 
that  speech-defect  from  cortical  lesion  always  betrays  some  features  of 
conduction  aphasia.  If  our  t-ests  reveal  uncomplicated  word-deafness  or 
word-blindness,  or  simple  loss  of  the  power  of  utterance,  we  recognize 
that  the  lesion  is  deep  in  the  brain,  beneath  the  level  of  association- 
systems,  where  the  fibres  radiating  to  or  from  the  particular  centre 
are  bundled  together.  This  is  called  "subcortical"  or  "pure"  aphasia, 
and  yet  some  evidence  exists  that  this  form  of  aphasia  may  result  from 
cortical  lesions. 

As  an  auxiliary  test  for  this  form,  the  study  of  pantomime  is  of  value. 
In  pure  motor  aphasia,  for  instance,  the  patient  though  speechless  as 
regards  utterance,  may  when  asked  how  old  he  is,  open  and  shut  his  hand 
the  proper  number  of  times.    In  ordinary  motor  aphasia  this  is  impossible. 

5.  Spinal  Localization. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  modern  clinico-pathological  study  is  the 
tendency  to  interpret  nervous  symptoms  and  signs  in  relation  to  anatomical 
structure,  rather  than  in  relation  to  empirical  disease  forms.  This  tend- 
ency in  the  field  of  brain  disease  has  created  cerebral  localization;  and  it 
has  affected  our  conceptions  of  spinal  disease  to  the  extent  that  we  speak 
less  of  "locomotor  ataxia,"  of  "spastic  paraplegia"  or  of  "progressive 
muscular  atrophy"  as  disease  entities  than  as  dominant  symptoms  of 
various  lesions  affecting  certain  structures  of  the  spinal  cord.  Assuming 
in  this  connection  that  the  symptoms  in  a  given  case  are  of  spinal  origin, 
we  infer  from  "ataxia"  of  a  limb  that  the  dorsal  column  of  the  cord  is 
affected;  from  spasticity  with  increased  reflexes,  the  pyramidal  tract; 
from  atrophy,  the  ventral  horns  of  the  gray  matter;  from  anaesthesia,  the 
dorsolateral  column  again;  from  loss  of  pain-  and  temperature-sense  with- 
out anaesthesia — dissociation  of  sensation — the  central  part  of  the  gray 
matter;  from  pain,  the  dorsal  roots.  Then  we  endeavor  to  determine  the 
lesion  which  has  caused  the  particular  symptom-complex  which  confronts 
us  by  bringing  to  bear  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  nervous 
disease  and  by  collating  the  spinal  symptoms  with  any  cerebral  mani- 
festations which  may  be  present.  By  this  method  we  may  find  that  our 
"locomotor  ataxia"  case  is  really  one  of  combined  degeneration  of  the 
eord  or  one  of  paresis,  and  that  "progressive  muscular  atrophy"  is  symp- 
tomatic of  syringomyelia  or  of  tumor. 
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Spinal  localization  in  the  ordinary  sense,  however,  relates  to  diagnosis 
of  the  level  of  a  lesion  in  the  cord.  It  is  based  upon  our  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  motor  sensory  reflex  and  sympathetic  control  exercised  by 
each  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  over  a  corresponding  segment  of  the  body. 

Injury  to  the  spinal  cord  at  any  point  involving  the  motor  tracts — 
unless  it  be  completely  severed — causes  paralysis,  with  increase  of  reflexes, 
below  that  point;  but  at  the  level  of  the  lesion  we  are  likely  to  find  the 
reflexes  abolished.  We  commonly  find  also  anaesthesia  covering  the  body 
below  this  level  if  the  lesion  is  grave,  and  the  upper  limit  of  anaesthesia, 
with  the  zone  of  absent  reflexes  coinciding,  is  the  best  index  to  the  level 
of  the  spinal  lesion.  If  the  lesion  affects  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  the 
above  principles  still  apply,  but  the  disturbance  of  sensation,  except  of 
the  sense  of  position,  is  found  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  lesion 
and  to  that  of  the  motor  symptoms — Brown-Sdquard's  paralysis,  although 
even  in  this  form  tactile  sensation  is  often  preserved. 

The  level  thus  ascertained  marks  the  relative  position  of  the  lesion, 
but  its  actual  position  in  the  spinal  column  will  be  found  above  this,  gener- 
ally a  distance  of  about  three  spinal  segments.  A  narrow  zone  of  anaesthesia 
is  usually  present  in  Brown-S6quard*s  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  lesion, 
and  at  its  level  and  above  this  may  be  a  narrow  zone  of  hyperaesthesia. 
Such  an  anaesthetic  zone  occurring  independently  points  to  a  lesion  outside 
the  cord  substance  and  involving  spinal  roots  of  at  least  two  segment& 
Sensory  loss  from  injury  to  the  ccrd  proper  or  the  posterior  roots  is  dis- 
tributed in  horizontal  bands  about  the  trunk  and  longitudinal  bands  in  the 
limbs,  irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerves — segmental  anaesthesia. 

The  clinician  should  be  able  to  conclude  off-hand  from  atrophy  of  the 
shoulder,  or  loss  of  reflexes  in  that  region,  that  the  upper  cervical  region  is 
affected  when  the  symptoms  are  of  spinal  origin;  from  such  symptoms 
affecting  the  forearm  and  hand,  that  the  lesion  is  lower  down  in  the  cervical 
swelling;  from  loss  of  knee-jerk,  that  it  is  in  the  lumbar,  and  from  loss  of 
control  of  sphincters,  in  the  sacral  region;  but  for  finer  deductions  it  is 
well  to  record  the  findings  in  a  particular  case,  and  then  interpret  them 
by  reference  to  the  tables  and  diagrams  upon  pp.  312,  313,.  and  314. 

Combined  Desrenerations. — "Typical  cases"  are  as  narrow  summits 
in  the  great  ranges  of  disease.  From  each  summit  the  symptomatology 
and  pathology  form  a  downward  slope,  by  which  that  disease  merges  with 
one  or  more  of  its  neighbors.  Of  lateral  sclerosis  very  few  absolutely  pure 
cases  have  been  reported.  On  the  one  hand,  in  cases  that  seem  like  pure 
lateral  sclerosis,  there  is  nearly  always  insidious  degeneration  in  the  ventral 
gray  horns — chronic  poliomyelitis;  or  the  latter  disease  after  a  course  of 
years  may  take  on  spastic  symptoms  because  the  pyramidal  tracts  are 
invaded,  that  is,  degeneration  beginning  in  either  motor  neuron  tends 
to  progress  to  the  other. 

In  some  cases  the  affection  of  superior  and  inferior  motor  neurons 
is  simultaneous,  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  spastic  paraplegia 
developing  pari  passu.  Such  cases  constitute  amyotrophic  lateraJ  sclerosis. 
In  them  the  bulbar  part  is  prominent  and  degeneration  may  extend  even 
to  the  cortex,  mapping  out  the  motor  zone,  for  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
is  a  disease  of  the  whole  motor  system. 
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On  the  other  hand  degeneration  in  the  lateral  columns  may  be  accom- 
panied by  dorsal  degeneration.  Such  implication  of  superior  motor  neurons 
with  inferior  sensory  neurons  in  combined  degeneration  suggests  a  local, 
extraneous  cause,  acting  upon  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  simul- 
taneously. The  mechanism  for  this  could  be  the  marginal  system  of 
arteries  carrying  some  toxin  into  these  portions  of  the  white  matter,  and 
the  lesion  might  be  expected  to  spread  around  the  arterioles  from  the 
very  margin  of  the  cord.  These  conditions  are  clearly  present  in  some  cases 
of  ergotism,  pernicious  anaemia,  etc.  An  acute  diffuse  dorsolateral  degen- 
eration may  be  found  at  autopsy,  though  commonly  no  symptoms  have 
been  observed  in  life.  In  various  undetermined  toxaemias  (Putnam  and 
E.  W.  Taylor)  a  subacute  degeneration  is  established,  partly  diffuse,  but  also 
partly  systematic,  as  in  time  it  enters  the  course  of  ascending  and  descend- 
ing tracts.  This  subacute  combined  degeneration  is  clinically  distinct 
from  the  other  types  (Russell,  Batten  and  Collier).  Possibly  similar  in 
origin  but  appearing  as  a  pure  combined  system  disease  (Striimpell),  the 
chronic  form,  posterolateral  sclerosis,  has  been  recognized  longer.  It  is 
manifested  clinically  by  paraplegia  from  the  pyramidal  tract  lesion,  with 
ataxia  from  the  lesion  in  the  dorsal  columns — ataxic  paraplegia  of  Gowera 
— but  without  lightning  pains  or  other  sensory  phenomena  and  without  eye- 
symptoms,  because  the  sensory  root-zones  and  roots — including  the  optic 
nerves — are  spared.  For  this  last  reason,  too,  the  reflexes  are  preserved 
in  posterolateral  sclerosis;  by  the  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
they  are  usually  increased  and  the  legs  made  spastic.  At  a  late  stage  the 
root-zones  may  be  invaded  and  reflexes  impaired  until  the  case  appears  like 
one  of  simple  tabes  dorsalis,  only  an  autopsy  revealing  the  combined  lesion. 

A  combined  sclerosis  is  the  commonest  spinal  lesion  of  paresis. 

6.  The  Reflexes. 

Every  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  contains  not  only  centres  for  certain 
groups  of  muscles  but  also  for  reflex  movements.  The  reflex  starts  in  an 
impulse  arising  from  the  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve.  It  is  transmitted 
to  a  centre  in  the  cord  and  passes  by  way  of  the  processes  of  the  sensory 
cell-bodies  to  the  neurons  of  the  corresponding  motor  centre,  in  which  it 
originates  a  motor  impulse  which  in  turn  passes  by  way  of  the  motor  nerve 
to  the  muscle-fibres  supplied  by  the  nerve.  This  complete  path,  made  up 
of  centripetal  or  sensory  fibres  with  their  cell-bodies  and  correlated  cell- 
bodies  with  their  centrifugal  or  motor  fibres,  is  called  a  reflex  arc.  The 
sensory  impulse  may  be  transmitted  to  centres  at  higher  or  lower  levels 
and  excite  several  motor  impulses,  thus  producing  a  complicated  reflex  arc. 
The  cord  segments  are  connected  with  fibres  from  the  cerebrum  having 
the  function  of  inhibiting  the  reflex.  If  these  fibres  are  irritated  the  reflexes 
are  impaired  from  abnormal  inhibition;  if  they  are  destroyed  the  reflexes 
are  exaggerate<l.  If  the  arc  is  interrupted  either  in  its  afferent  or  efferent 
limb  or  in  the  centre  the  reflex  is  lost. 

Involuntary  contraction  of  muscles  aroused  by  a  sensory  impression 
upon  related  parts  is  a  reflex  in  the  ordinary  sense.  For  fine  deductions 
the  muscles  themselves  must  be  observed.     The  quadriceps  cruris,  for 
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example,  may  be  seen  to  contract  on  tapping  the  patellar  tendon,  even 
when  no  motion  of  the  leg  occurs,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  "  knee- 
jerk ''  cannot  be  said  to  be  abolished;  but  ordinarily  we  recognize  reflex 
response  in  muscles  by  a  characteristic  motion  imparted  to  a  member,  as 
the  kicking  movement  of  the  leg  which  is  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
knee-reflex. 

Absence  of  the  usual  motor  response,  of  the  knee-jerk  for  example, 
or  its  diminution  or  exaggeration,  are  the  matters  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
study  of  most  reflexes,  particularly  the  "tendon-reflexes."  This  is  true 
also  of  most  of  the  superficial — skin — reflexes,  though  in  certain  of  them 
the  character  of  the  motion  elicited  is  significant;  thus  with  the  plantar 
reflex,  flexion  of  the  toes  is  normal,  while  extension — Babinski  reflex — 
indicates  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  corresponding  side,  extension 
of  the  toes  being  equivalent  to  exaggeration  of  other  reflexes.  In  a  third 
group,  the  so-called  periosteal  reflexes,  any  motion  of  the  member  estab- 
lishes the  presence  of  the  reflex,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scapulohumeral, 
the  motion  of  which  may  be  external  or  internal  rotation,  and  ad-  or  ab- 
duction of  the  upper  arm,  according  as  to  wliich  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  scapula  are  most  actively  excited  when  this  bone  is  jarred  by 
tapping  at  a  spot  where  it  is  bare  save  of  periosteum  and  skin. 

A  reflex  must  be  fairly  constant  and  discernible  in  the  normal  subject 
to  give  much  significance  to  its  alterations,  particularly  to  its  absence. 
Many  reflexes  are  of  minor  clinical  importance  because  they  are  present 
in  only  a  small  percentage  of  normal  subjects  and  then  are  not  pronounced, 
the  ulnar  for  instance.  Reflexes  of  the  lower  extremity  are  on  the  whole 
more  important  than  those  of  the  upper,  and  the  knee-jerk  is  preeminent 
in  this  respect. 

The  reflexes  of  the  upper  extremity  being  inconstant,  absence  of  any 
one  of  them  signifies  little;  exaggeration  of  one  has  a  certain  value;  and 
even  the  marked  presence  of  a  number  of  them  in  a  patient  has  something 
of  the  import  of  exaggeration  of  other  reflexes. 

Knee-jerk  or  Patellar  Tendon  Reflex. — To  elicit  the  knee-jerk  the 
leg  is  rendered  passive  by  crossing  the  knee  over  its  fellow,  or  by 
supporting  it  on  the  examiner's  forearm  passed  under  the  patient's  knee 
and  braced  by  the  hand  placed  upon  the  other  knee,  or  by  having 
the  patient  while  recumbent  draw  up  his  knee  into  an  easy  position 
with  all  muscular  tension  on  his  part  withdrawn;  the  patellar  tendon  well 
below  the  knee-cap  is  then  struck  a  firm,  quick  blow  with  the  ulnar  edge 
of  the  hand  or  with  a  percussion  hammer. 

The  knee-jerk  should  never  be  declared  absent  until  Jendrassik's 
method  of  reinforcement  has  confirmed  the  result.  This  is  applied  by 
directing  the  patient  to  hook  his  hands  together  and  to  keep  them  so  while 
tugging  at  them  as  if  to  pull  them  apart.  It  is  customary  for  the  examiner 
to  count  "one,  two,  three"  after  instructing  the  patient  to  "pull  hard" 
at  "three,'*    the  tap  on  the  tendon  being  made  at  about  "four." 

The  signs  -f  for  increased  and  —  for  diminished  knee-jerks  are  com- 
monly employed;   and,  in  writing,  "  kj"  for  the  reflex  itself  is  allowable. 

The  knee-jerk  being  due  to  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  cruris 
muscle,    the    essential    phenomenon    may    be    induced    by    tapping    the 
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muscle  itself  just  above  the  patella,  especially  if  the  latter  is  pressed 
downwnrf)  by  a  finger  laid  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone  and  this 
finger  is  then  tapped  with  the  hammer 


BabinskI    Reflex. — In  testing  for  the  Habinski  reflex  the  examiner 
»<upports  the  patieiit'i^  unkte  with  his  left  hand  and  strokes  the  sole  of  the 


foot  with  any  object  which  makes  a  distinct  sensory  impression — a  some- 
what sharp  point  being  necessary  when  the  skin  is  thick — at  the  same  time 
noting  the  movement  of  the  toes,  which  in  all  normal  persons  past  the  age 
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of  infancy  is  plantar  flexion.  Extension  (dorsiflexion)  of  the  toes,  partic- 
ularly of  the  hig  toe,  elicited  in  this  way  constitutes  the  Rabineki  refJei, 
which  is  a  most  impoitaot  sign  of  involvement  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 


Ankle  Clonus. — This  phenomenon  usually  accompanies  a  considera- 
bly increased  knoe-jerk,  and  hus  a  similar  significance.  To  test  for  it,  tbe 
whole  leg  should  be  relaxed — best  by  having  the  patient  supine.     Thft 


examiner's  left  hand  supports  the  leg,  and  his  right,  clasping  the 
patient's  foot,  presses  it  upward,  when,  if  clonus  is  present,  the  foot  is 
pushed  back  against  the  hand  in  a  series  of  jerks  which  are  due  to  clonie 
Bpasm  of  the  (soleus)  muscle. 
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Achilles  Jerk. — A  single  reflex-contraction  of  the  calf  muacle  may  be 
induced  by  tapping  the  tendon,  which  the  examiner  haa  rendered  tense  by 
pressing  the  foot  upward.  This  reflex  is  called  the  Achilles  jerk  and  is  an 
index  of  the  condition  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and  corresponding  segments 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  best  obtained  by  having  the  patient  kneel  upon  a 
chair  while  the  examiner  taps  the  Achilles  tendon. 

The  Abdominal  Reflex. — This  reflex,  quite  a  constant  one,  is  elicited 
by  stroking  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  ensuing  contraction  is  wide- 
spread over  this  rei^on. 

The  Cremasteric  or  Ingulmil  Reflex  consists  in  a  drawing-up  of  the 
scrotum  and  testicle  on  stroking  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

The  Epigastric  Reflex. — On  stroking  along  the  costal  mar^n  the 
muscles  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  contract. 

Among  the  reflexes  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  Radial — a  perioaieal 
reflex — is  elicited  by  tapping  above  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and 
9  mainly  in  flexion  at  the  elbow-joint.    The  nearly  identical  motion 


of  the  Biceps  Reflex  arises  when  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  tapped  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  In  testing  the  last  two  reflexes  the  examiner  places 
his  forearm  under  that  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  relax  the  latter. 

To  elicit  the  Triceps  Reflex  the  patient's  upper  arm  is  given  a  fixed 
support  on  the  examiner's  wrist  or  on  a  chair-back,  when  tapping  above  the 
olecranon  causes  an  outward  jerk  of  the  forearm. 

Plantar  Reflex. — Produced  by  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  consists, 
when  fully  developed,  of  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  foot  by  flexion  at  the 
hip  and  knee,  dorsal  flexion  of  the  ankle  and  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes. 
The  movement  in  undeveloped  cases  may  consist  of  sudden  plantar  flexion 
of  the  toes.  It  occurs  in  normal  conditions,  but  in  varying  degrees.  There 
are  those  who  have  the  power  to  voluntarily  prevent  it.  This  reflex  is 
exaggerated  in  neura-sthenla,  hysteria  and  other  functional  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  may  be  associated  in  extreme  cases  with  general 
convulsive  moveroents  or  may  be  crossed, — that  is,  it  may  occur  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  well  as  on  the  side  tickled.  It  is  also  increased,  but  usually 
to  a  moderate  extent  only,  in  organic  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  is  as  a  rule  abolished  in  the  aflccted  side  in  hemiplegia  and  invariably 
^isent  in  destructive  lesions  involving  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  legs. 

Other  reflexes  of  minor  clinical  importance  are: 
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The  Supra-orbital  Reflex.— Produced  bj-  a  sharp  tap  upon  the  trunk 
of  the  aupra-orbitai  nerve,  it  consists  of  slight,  momentary  contractions  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  especially  in  its  external  half.  It  is  absent  in 
destructive  lesions  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  in  peripheral  facial  palsy. 

The  Malar  Reflex. — \ot  usually  present  in  normal  conditions,  but 
caused  in  recent  facial  paralysis  of  peripheral  origin  by  percussion  over 
the  malar  bone.  It  consists  of  contraction  of  the  elevator  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  and  movements  of  the  ala  nasi. 

The  Chin  Reflex.—This  phenomenon  is  elicited  by  tapping  upon  a 
small  flat  object,  as  an  ivory  paper  cutter  or  a  tongue  depressor,  laid  upon 
the  lower  front  teeth,  or  the  finger  laid  upon  the  protuberance  of  the  chin 
when  the  mouth  is  open  and  the  jaw  relaxed  and  drooping.  The  response 
consists  in  a  sharp  iipwaid  movement  of  the  jaw.  It  may  be  present  in 
nervous  conditions,  as  hysteria,  and  in  cachectic  states. 


The  Femoral  Reflex. — \ot  present  in  heidth.  It  is  produced  in  trans- 
verse lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  level  of  the  eighth  dorsal  seg- 
ment by  irritation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  consists  in  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes  ami  extension  of  the  foot. 

Slnkler's  Toe  Reflex.  ^P rod uce<l  by  sudden  foi'cible  flexion  of  the  great 
toe.  It  consists  in  forcible  flexion  of  the  knee  and  hip  and  is  met  with  in 
spastic  conditioiu  arising  in  spinal  <lisea.se,  as  .spa.stic  paraplegia. 

Qowers's  Front  Tap. — The  leg  being  slightly  Hexed,  a  blow  is  struck 
upon  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle.  Plantar  flexion  of  the  toes  occurs  Id  a 
considerable  proportion  of  normal  persons,  many  neurasthenic  and  hysteri- 
cal individuals,  and  not  at  all  in  talies. 

Paradoxical  Reflex. — Caused  by  sudden  shortening  of  the  tendon; 
elicited  by  deep  pres-surc  upon  the  calf  muscles,  and  consisting  in  extension — 
dorsiflexion — of  the  toes,  especially  the  great  toe.  It  is  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  irritation  or  early  organic  afl'ection  of  the  motor  pathway. 

Oppenheim's  Reflex. — Dorsiflexion  of  the  toes  and  foot  upon  forcibly 
stroking  the  skin  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia. 

Pfliiger's  Laws — i.  The  reflex  occurs  ujxin  the  same  side  of  the  body 
as  that  to  which  the  irritant  is  applied  and  in  muscles  whose  motor  nerves 
arise  from  the  same  segments  of  the  cord,  2.  If  the  reflex  occurs  on  the 
opposite  side,  only  the  corresponding  muscles  contract.    3.  If  the  reflexes 
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are  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  the  stronger  are  on  the  side  upon  which  the 
irritation  has  been  applied.  4,  When  the  reflex  extends  to  other  segments 
the  direction  of  the  extension  is  toward  the  medulla.  5.  All  the  muscles 
of  the  body  may  yield  reflexes, 

Kernio's  Sign. — Not  a  true  reflex  but  conveniently  described  in  this 
connection.  Normally  the  leg  may  passively  be  fully  extended  on  the  thigh, 
when  the  latter  is  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  trunk,  as  when  the 
patient  sits  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  with  his  legs  hanging  down,  or  has  the 
thighs  flexed  when  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  extending  force  must  be 
moderate  and  gradual.  Resistance  and  pain  are  developed  at  an  angle 
between  95**  and  135°.  This  sign  occurs  in  acute  meningitis,  especially 
cerebrospinal  fever,  when  collapse  symptoms  are  absent,  but  is  not  con- 
stant in  tuberculous  meningitis.  It  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  meninges  and  posterior  nerve  roots,  irritative  lesions  of  the 
pyramidal  tract,  intraventricular  pressure,  and  cerebellar  irritation.     It 


occurs  in  various  acute  diseases  in  young  children  and  very  rarely  in  adults 
in  enteric  fever.  It  may  be  simulated  in  old  age,  {lisuse  of  the  lower  limbs, 
arthritis,  sciatica,  and  contractures. 

7.  Elect  rod  iagnosis. 

For  diagnostic  purposes  the  galvanic  batterj'  is  more  important  than 
the  faradic;  but  each  ^ves  considerable  information  as  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  motor  paralysis  or  the  variety  of  muscular  atrophy  present, 
and  the  prognosis  in  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  certain  kinds. 

The  electrodes,  covered  with  absorlient  cotton  and  wetted,  are  placed 
upon  the  patient's  bare  akin,  one  at  some  "indifferent"  point,  as  the  back 
of  the  neck,  the  other  upon  the  part  to  be  exjimined^ — motor  point  of  the 
muscles  or  the  nerve-trunk;!.  With  a  faradic  current  thus  applied,  on 
opening  the  circuit  a  quick  contraction  of  the  muscles  ensues  in  the  region 
of  the  distal  electrode,  whether  this  be  positive  (the  anode)  or  negative 
(the  cathode);  but  if  the  intorruptions  are  rapidly  repeated  the  muscle  is 
thrown  into  a  tetanic  state.  If  these  muscles  be  the  seat  of  paralysis  fnun 
lesion  of  the  inferior  motor  neuron — polio mj'clit is,  neuritis,  etc.^or  if 
they  be  atrophied,  their  response  to  the  faradic  current  is  diminished  in  a 
degree  which,  after  some  experience,  can  be  estimated  by  the  ( 
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This  cUmiDution  of  faradic  contractility  serves  as  an  early  index  of  the 
extent  of  paralysis  and  atrophy  which  is  likely  to  appear  in  acute  anterior 
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poliomyelitis,  in  Bell's  palsy,  or  other  disease  inducing  rapid  degeneration 
of  muscles;  but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  from  the  onset  in  these  affections 
there  is  commonly  no  response  whatever  to  faradism. 
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jeenKTiiti"!).  I.;ii.'-i'  it.  (liiniiiishc-s.  Coiitrur-ti'fii  of  thr  muscles  under  the 
Hjvauii-  niFTiiiil.  j:i  iiiily  iiKiriiiTitrtry,  iqt|»!Lnnfj  both  on  closing  and  on 
iismint;  ili'-  '■if'iii.  'I'll'-  VitrionH  rcMitoiiPis  of  the  nornnil  muscle  are  a« 
tioowjt;  T"  ihf  tnj'-i'ivi'  jiolo.  or  cathode,  tin-  first  or  most  active  reaponse 
:  (Ml  rlti-'inK  ")•;  circuit,  which jMBBraascd  thus,  CCC.  On  opening  the 
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circuit  there  is  no  response,  C  O  C.  To  the  positive  pole,  or  anpde^  a 
response  not  so  active  as  to  the  cathode  is  obtained  on  closing  the  circuit, 
A  C  C  ,  and  occasionally  a  response  is  also  obtained  on  opening  the  circuit, 
especially  if  the  pole  is  held  on  the  trunk  of  a  motor  nerve,  A  O  C.  These 
two  responses  to  the  anode  may  be  about  equal,  but  usually  the  response 
at  closure  is  greater  than  at  opening,  and  neither  is  as  active  as  the  response 
to  the  closure  of  the  cathode.    Thus  the  normal  formula  stands  as  follows: 

CCC>ACC>or  =  AOC>COC. 

This  formula  represents  what  we  find  practically  at  the  bedside. 
There  are  some  distinctions  between  the  responses  to  nerve-tissue  on  the 
one  hand  and  muscle-tissue  on  the  other,  as  observed  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments on  animals;  but  these  need  not  detain  and  confuse  us  here. 

Reaction  of  Degeneration — R.  D. — When  a  muscle  is  degenerating — 
for  instance,  when  it  is  cut  off  from  its  nerve  supply  either  by  injury  or 
disease  (nerve  injuries,  neuritis,  acute  anterior  poliomyeUtis) — the  reactions 
to  galvanism  are  altered.  The  anodal  closure  contraction  becomes  greater 
than  the  cathodal  closure  contraction,  A  C  C  >  C  C  C  ,  although  both  are 
diminished  as  compared  with  those  of  the  normal  muscle.  At  the  same  time 
the  anodal  opening  contraction  (never  very  conspicuous)  disappears,  and  very 
rarely  the  cathodal  opening  contraction  is  seen.  Thus  the  typical  reaction 
of  degeneration  is  as  follows:  ACC  >CCC  (COC  sometimes  seen,  A 
O  C  disappearing).  The  response  of  degenerating  muscle  is  sluggish,  not 
quick  and  active. 

8.  Trophic  Disturbances. 

In  a  broad  sense  all  disease  is  nutritional  disorder;  but  there  are  some 
diseases  which  directly  attack  the  nervous  structures  presiding  over  nutri- 
tion of  related  parts  of  the  body,  and  these  are  properly  «*tropliic  diseases." 
The  nutritional  disorder  may  be  the  principal  manifestation  of  the  disease, 
as  is  indeed  recognized  in  the  very  name  of  the  group  of  muscular  atrophies. 
Whether  or  not  there  be  separate  trophic  nerve-fibres,  we  know  that  for 
the  muscles  the  trophic  impulses  traverse  the  motor  nerves  chiefly.  If 
motor  palsy  is  accompanied  by  rapid  wasting,  the  lesion  is  probably  in  the 
gray  matter  (of  the  cord,  oblongata,  etc.)  or  in  the  peripheral  nerves, 
since  they,  comprising  the  lower  motor  neurons,  preside  over  nutrition 
most  directly.  But  slow  wasting  may  affect  parts  paralyzed  by  cerebral 
disease  (upper  motor  neurons),  the  affected  side  in  old  hemiplegia  being 
commonly  much  atrophied.  This  is  ascribed  to  involvement  of  trophic 
centres  in  the  cortex.  While  the  spastic  spinal  palsies  arise  from  disease 
of  superior  motor  neurons — pyramidal  tracts — they  often  manifest 
atrophy  which  may  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  chronic  poliomye- 
litis— ordinary  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  such  cases  there  is  no 
physiological  paradox:  the  atrophy  is  referable  to  implication  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord.  Primary  lateral  sclerosis  is  practically  always  accom-p 
panied  by  atrophy,  distributed  as  in  poliomyelitis,  which  implies  that  the 
two  motor  neurons — superior  and  inferior — are  perhaps  independently, 
though  simultaneously,  involved,  and  bulbar  palsy  is  frequently  included 
in  the  clinical  picture.    It  is  well,  therefore,  to  conceive  of  chronic  polio^ 
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myelitis,  lateral  eclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral  Bclero^s  and  bulbar  palsy 
as  constituting  one  cUBease,  of  which  a  particular  symptom — atrophy, 
etc. — is  dominant  in  each  of  the  types  named. 

The  distribution  of  muscular  atrophy  has  considerable  significance, 
eepecially  the  region  of  the  body  in  which  it  first  appears.  Atrophy  begin- 
ning in  the  email  muscles  of  the  hand,  or  in  the  shoulder,  ia  generally  pro- 
gressive— spinal — muscular  atrophy. 

In  the  "family  type"  of  spinal  atrophy  appearing  in  infancy,  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  back  are  the  first  to  show  wasting.  The  myopathies 
or  muscular  dystrophies  are  likely  to  appear  first  in  the  pelvic  girdle  (leg 
type),  in  the  shoulder  girdle  (arm  type),  or  in  the  face  (face  type).  When 
atrophy  occurs  in  the  foot  and  outer  lower  leg — peroneal  muscles — the 
so-called  primary  neuritic  atrophy  is  to  be  considered. 

The  cardinal  teats  of  spinal,  as  distinguished  from  idiomuscular,  atro- 
phie.'i  are  the  eleclrical  reaction  of  degeneration  and  fibrillary  twitching, 
both  present  in  the  former,  and  absent  in  the  latter  or  myopathies. 


Hosp'UI. 


The  muscles  above  or  below  a  diseased  joint  often  waste.  Thia  ia 
called  "  artliritic  atrophy,"  and  is  explained  as  a  reflex  phenomenon  set 
up  by  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  supplying  the  joint. 

The  clinician  must  discriminate  between  the  atrophy  from  disuse  or 
from  joint  disease,  and  that  which  is  the  essential  manifeatation  of 
certain  grave  nervous  diseases;  and  he  does  so  mainly  by  considering 
the  correlated  symptoms  and  signs. 

Certain  diseases  are  presumably,  though  not  manifestly,  trophic  in 
origin;  as  arthritis  deformans.  Others,  such  as  acromegaly,  myxcedema, 
and  adiposis  dolorosa,  residt  from  disease  of  ductless  glands— pituitary 
body,  thyroid — through  the  medium  of  the  trophic  nervous  apparatus, 
which  is  afTected  by  the  absence  or  derangement  of  the  secretions  of  these 
glands.  These  diseases — characterized  respectively  by  gross  enlargement 
of  hands,  feet,  and  face;  by  thickened,  doughy  skin;  by  great  massea  of 
painful  fat — illustrate  trophic  excess,  hypertrophy,  and  hyperplasia. 

Still  another  group  of  affections,  pathologically  obscure  and  clinically 
indefinite,  illustrate  trophic  disease  arising  through  the  medium  of  vaso- 
motor derangement.  These  comprise  angioneurotic  cedema,  acropane^ 
thesia,  Raynaud's  disease,   erythromelalgia,  and   perhaps  other  diseases. 
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A  variety  of  local  affections  occur  however  as  incidents,  more  or  less 
important,  in  the  course  of  organic  nervous  diseases,  and  constitute  trophic 
manifestations  of  these  diseases,  just  as  paralysis  and  aniesthesia  constitute 


their  motor  and  sensory  manifestations.  These  trophic  disturbances  some- 
times resemble  independent  affections  and  the  nervous  diseases  underlying 
them  may  thus  be  overlooked,  for  instance,  bed-sores  in  emaciation  or 
sprains  in  Charcot  joints.     A  joint  affection,  especially  if  it  be  subacute  or 


chronic  and  confined  to  one  or  two  joints,  is  ofti^n  of  nervous  origin.  In 
acute  myelitis  in8ammatory  arthropathies,  resembling  rheumatism,  may 
arise.  In  old  hemiplegia — on  the  paralyzed  side — and  in  various  chronic 
cord-diseaaeB,  an  osteo-arthritis  is  not  uncommon.  The  classic  form  is 
the  Charcot  joint,  which  occurs  most  frequently  early  in  the  course  of 
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tabes  dorsalis.  The  arthropathy  of  syringomyelia  often  affects  the  spine, 
inducing  scoliosis.  Painless  whitlows  of  fingers  or  toes  call  for  study  of 
sensation  in  these  parts,  for  if  they  betray  loss  of  temperature  and  pain 
sensibility,  we  are  dealing  with  "Morvan's  disease/'  a  trophic  manifesta- 
tion of  syringomyelia.  Painless  perforating  ulcer  of  an  extremity,  often 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot  or  great  toe,  belongs  commonly  to  tabes  dorsalis  or 
to  syringomyelia.  Bed-sores  form  usually  at  spots  injured,  especially  over 
the  sacrum  from  pressure  of  the  bed,  but  the  extent  of  the  ulceration  is 
ordinarily  out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent  cause.  Moreover,  sloughs  do 
form  without  external  cause,  from  purely  trophic  defect.  The  skin  shows 
changes  in  various  nervous  diseases,  as  do  the  nails,  hair  and  other 
structures  histologically  allied  to  the  skin.  "Glossy  skin," — shiny,  thin, 
dry  epidermis  on  the  extremities, — results  from  neuritis  of  somewhat  long 
duration.  The  vesicles  of  herpes  zoster  are  a  trophic  manifestation  of 
neuritis,  most  frequently  intercostal. 

9.  Pain  and  Temperature. 

In  ordinary  anaesthesia,  as  that  of  neuritis  or  of  tabes  dorsalis,  loss  of 
sensibility  to  pain,  and  to  heat  and  cold,  is  associated  with  the  loss  of 
touch  sense.  The  nerves  and  dorsal  roots,  the  seat  of  these  diseases,  con- 
tain the  fibres  for  all  forms  of  sensation. 

There  is  a  remarkable  condition,  however,  in  which  a  patient,  though 
feeling  himself  touched  by  an  object — touch  sensation  preserved — cannot 
tell  whether  it  ic  hot  or  cold — temperature  sense  lost — or  whether  it  is 
sharp  or  dull — pain  sense  lost.  This  separate  sensory  loss  is  called  disso- 
ciated anccsthesia.  It  is  in  the  root-zone  that  the  pain  and  temperature 
fibres  part  company  with  all  others  to  enter  the  gray  matter  and  sweep 
across  by  way  of  the  commissure  to  the  opposite  margin  of  the  cord. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  central  canal — central  gray  matter — the 
pain  and  temperature  fibres  from  one  side  decussate  with  those  from 
the  opposite  side  in  a  narrow  space,  and  a  small  lesion  at  this  point, 
sparing  the  dorsal  columns,  may  cause  dissociate  ansBsthesia.  The  lesion 
that  most  often  occurs  here  is  a  peculiar  tumor  that  forms  by  prolifera- 
tion of  neuroglia  just  back  of  the  central  canal. 

When  proliferated  rapidly  neuroglia  forms  a  soft  mass.  In  the  brain 
where  its  commonest  seat  is  deep  in  the  cerebellum,  it  meets  equal  pres- 
sure on  all  sides  and  so  becomes  globular — glioma;  but  in  the  cord  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  up  and  down,  and  the  gliomatous  tissue  forms  a 
rod  along  the  centre  of  the  cord.  Neuroglia  tumors  tend  to  break  down 
centrally.  Glioma  of  the  brain  is  thus  commonly  cystic,  and  gliosis  of  the 
cord  when  advanced  is  characterized  by  cavity  formation  within  it,  by 
which  the  cord  is  finally  converted  into  a  tube.  From  this  circumstance 
the  entire  disease-process  gets  its  name  syringomyelia. 

Dissociated  anjcsthesia  may  result  from  tumor,  hemorrhage  in  the  cen- 
tral gray  matter,  but  it  is  so  early  and  so  constant  in  gliomatosis  that  it 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  syringomyelic  dissociation. 

As  the  neuroglia  mass  spreads  it  causes  various  symptoms,  most  com- 
monly those  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  because  the  ventral  gray 
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•ms  are  slowly  invaded.  In  chronic  poliomyelitis  it  is  usually  the  hands 
id  arms  that  are  atrophied,  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  part  of 
e  cord  being  the  commonest  seat  of  the  gliosis.  The  pain  and  tern- 
irature  fibres  from  each  root-zone,  having  reached  the  opposite  margin 
the  cord,  turn  upward  to  form  the  column  of  Gowers.  This  column 
bounded  in  front  by  the  motor  root- zone,  behind  by  an  imaginary 
le  passing  transversely  through  the  central  canal.  A  lesion  such  as 
imor  severing  the  column  of  Gowers  will  cause  dissociated  ansesthesia 
Jow  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Lateral  trauma  of  the  spine 
likely  to  sever  this  column,  with  a  similar  result;  but  practically 
ich  a  trauma  always  implicates  also  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  causing 
otor  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The  combination  of  motor  paral- 
lis  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  sensory  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side, 
Brown-S^quard's  paralysis,'*  is  pathognomonic  of  unilateral  cord  lesion. 
I  Brown-S^quard*s  paralysis  touch  sense  is  usually  preserved  on  both 
les  of  the  body,  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  escaping. 

10.  Muscular  Sense. 

Normal  codrdination  depends  upon  several  factors,  any  one  of  whicn 
dng  defective,  incoordination  or  ataxia  may  result.  In  walking,  under 
irmal  circumstances,  the  sensations  imparted  by  the  surface  control  to 
me  extent  the  movements,  and  the  absence  of  this  control,  as  in  the 
i»8thesia  of  tabes,  constitutes  an  element  of  ataxia.  Subconscious  sensa- 
>n8  from  the  joints,  muscles,  skin,  fascise,  together  with  appreciations 

weight  and  balance,  enter  into  the  special  kind  of  perception  designated 
e  muscular  sense — '^sixth  sense"  of  Sir  Charles  Bell — and  defect  of  this 
nse  is  an  important  factor  in  most  forms  of  ataxia.     It  is  suppressed 

its  very  source  when  the  nerve-termini  in  joints  and  muscles  are  impli- 
.ted  in  a  peripheral  neuritis,  and  this  causes  so  marked  an  ata^cia  that 
ch  cases  have  been  designated  peripheral  pseudotabes.  A  part  of  the 
axia  in  such  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis  may  be  due  to  anaesthesia  of 
e  skin.  The  ataxia  of  true  tabes  has,  to  some  extent,  this  same  periph- 
al  origin,  since  neuritis  is  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  it  has  a  more 
iportant  spinal  origin.  In  the  cord  many  muscular-sense  axons  pass 
)  the  dorsal  columns  in  company  with  the  touch-sense  axons,  and  here 
ey  are  implicated  in  tabetic  degeneration.  Ataxia,  by  loss  of  muscular 
nse  and  by  anaesthesia  combined,  is  a  constant  symptom  of  lesion  of 
e  dorsal  columns. 

Muscular  sense  is  represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex  posterior  to  the 
otor  area,  being  associated  with  touch  sense  here  as  in  the  cord.  These 
ro  senses  are  involved  when  the  hand,  unaided,  recognizes  an  object  held 

it  (stereognosis) ;  they  are  especially  combined  for  this  purpose  in  the 
perior  parietal  lobule,  and  loss  of  this  perceptive  power — astereognosis — 
most  commonly  due  to  lesion  in  that  area. 

Muscular  sense  guides  the  cerebellum  in  its  chief  function,  the  mainte- 
nce  of  equilibrium.  Fibres  delegated  to  this  function  from  the  root- 
ne  enter  the  base  of  the  dorsal  gray  horn  and  connect  with  the  cell- 
dies  of  Clarke  and  Stilling  which  are  found  in  that  situation  throughout 
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the  cord  (Gordinier).  These  cell-bodies  are  the  beginning  of  superioi 
muscular-sense  neurons;  their  axons  sweep  outward  to  the  margin  of  the 
cord  and  turn  upward  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  the  terminus  of 
which  is  the  middle  lobe — vermis — of  the  cerebellum,  which  it  reaches 
by  way  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle — restiform  body.  Lesion  of 
this  neuron-system,  in  the  cord  or  in  the  cerebellum  (Barker),  causes  the 
defect  of  equilibration  called  cerebellar  ataxia. 

Assistance  in  coordination  is  derived  from  all  the  senses,  consciously, 
as  when  the  tabetic  watches  the  ground  in  walking,  and  unconsciously, 
through  impulses  collected  in  the  cerebellum  from  the  eye,  cutaneous  sen- 
sations, the  joint  and  muscle  surfaces  and  the  internal  ear.  Disturbance 
in  one  of  these  sensory  organs  may  cause  vertigo. 

The  internal  ear  is  virtually  two  organs,  having  distinct  functions, 
and  the  eighth  nerve  is  double  accordingly.  The  semicircular  canals  of  the 
vestibule  are  water-levels  telling  the  position  of  the  head,  as  muscular 
sense  does  that  of  the  limbs,  and  the  part  of  the  eighth  nerve  arising  thence 
called  the  vestibular  nerve  is  concerned  not  with  hearing  but  with  equili- 
bration. It  connects  with  its  superior  neurons  in  the  dorsomesal  nucleus 
to  pass  to  the  cerebellum. 

Lesion  of  any  part  of  the  vestibular  tract  from  the  internal  ear  to  the 
cerebellum  may  cause  vertigo,  as  in  M6nifere's  disease. 

The  eighth  nerve's  division  into  two  is  clear  as  it  enters  the  pons,  the 
two  parts  being  separated  by  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle.  The  outer  or 
cochlear  division  is  the  true  nerve  of  hearing.  It  enters  the  ventrolateral 
nucleus  to  be  continued  by  fibres  that  cross  the  middle  line  of  the  pons, 
forming  the  trapezoid  body, — acoustic  decussation  (M.  Allen  Starr), — then 
pass  upward  in  the  lateral  fillet,  and  by  way  of  the  postgeminum  and  posi- 
geniculum  reach  the  auditory  centre  in  the  first  temporal  convolution. 

The  Stigmata  of  Degeneration. 

Degeneration,  degeneracy,  deviation  are  terms  used  to  denote  in 
individuals  a  decline  from  the  average  normal  condition  in  physical  or 
moral  qualities.  This  decline  varies  in  degree  from  deviations  from  the 
normal  scarcely  to  be  recognized  upon  the  most  careful  study,  to  the  pos- 
session of  physical  and  moral  defects  which  render  the  subject  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  and  are  obvious  to  the  casual 
observer.  It  is  accompanied  by  physical,  physiological  and  neuropsychic 
anomalies  known  as  the  "stigmata  of  degeneration."  An  undue  impor- 
tance has  doubtless  been  ascribed  to  these  anomalies  and  their  combina- 
tions, especially  to  those  of  minor  degree,  by  Lombroso  and  his  followers; 
nevertheless  their  consideration  is  of  practical  value  in  the  study  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  individual  cases  of  this  group  of  affections.  Every  sign 
of  deviation  from  the  average  normal  is  not  necessarily  a  stigma  of  degen- 
eration, and  Walton  has  suggested  that  it  is  desirable  "  to  name  the  phe- 
nomena signs  of  deviation,  and  call  their  possessors  deviates  or  a  deviate 
as  the  case  may  be,  limiting  the  term  degeneration  only  to  such  deviations 
as  obviously  imply  deterioration.'* 
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Etiological  Classification. — Walton  has  grouped  the  causes  of  the 
so-called  stigmata  of  degeneration,  including  the  signs  of  deviation  only, 
as  follows: 

I.  The  potential  variations  from  the  average  normal  contained  in  the 
parent  germ,  including  the  results  (a)  of  atavism,  (b)  of  parental  similarity, 
and  (c)  of  selective  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ancestry. 

II.  Intra-uterine  infection. 

III.  Mechanical  injury  during  intra-uterine  life. 

IV.  The  absence  or  peculiarity  in  the  germ  of  certain  elements,  or 
their  disappearance  or  anomalous  development,  without  traceable  inherited 
tendency  or  other  known  explanation. 

V.  Mechanical  influence  exerted  during  infancy. 

VI.  Deleterious  influences  and  habits  in  the  ancestry,  productive  of 
enfeeblement,  undersize,  and  lessened  resistance  in  the  progeny  but  not  alter- 
ing the  essential  potential  characteristics  transmitted  by  the  parent  germ. 

VII.  Absence  or  hypertrophy  of  certain  glands,  pituitary,  thyroid, 
which  have  a  nutritional  influence. 

VIII.  Arrest  of  development,  such  as  is  seen  in  harelip  and  similar 
defects. 

List  of  Stigmata. — The  following  list,  compiled  from  Dana,  Church 
and  Peterson,  Walton,  and  others,  includes  the  more  important  deviations 
and  stigmata.  Those  which  are  of  minor  significance,  either  alone  or  in 
association  with  others,  as  indicating  actual  degeneracy,  are  placed  in 
middle  single  columns;  those  generally  recognized  as  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration, in  double  columns  at  the  sides. 


Anatomical  Stigmata. 

Anomalies  of  the  Cranium. 


CrsLnial  asymmetry. 

Microcephalus. 

Leptocephalus. 

Plagiocephalus. 

Trigonocephalus. 

Short  frontal  arc. 


Macrocephalus. 

Platycephalus. 

Oxycepnalus. 

Scaphocephalus. 

Short  parietal  arc. 

High  prominent  forehead. 


Anomalies  of  the  Face. 


Heavy  jaws. 

Lemurian  hypophysis. 

Orthognathism . 

Large  frontal  sinuses,  small 

orbit. 
Great  or  unequal  prominence 

of  malar  bones. 


Prognathism. 
Opisthognathism  or  retrogna- 

thism. 
Crania  progenia  (lower  teeth 

projecting   beyond    upper, 

ancl  inferior  maxillary  angle 

obtuse). 


Anomalies  of  the  Eye. 


Narrow  palpebral  fisRure. 

Flecks  on  the  iris. 
Chromatic  asymmetry  of  the 

IVficrophthalmus. 

Albinism. 

ms. 

Congenital  cataracts. 

Pigmentary  retinitis. 

Muscular  insufficiency,  stra- 

Hypermetropia. 

bismus. 

Myopia. 

Astigmatism. 
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High  and  narrow. 
Torus  palatinus. 
Dome-shaped. 
Hip-roofed. 


Deformities  of  the  Palate. 


Horseshoe. 
Gothic  arch. 
Flat^roofed. 
Asymmetrical. 


Badly  set  and   badly  nour- 
ished. 


Microdontism. 

Badly  placed    or    misplaced 

teeth. 
Hutchinson's  teeth. 


Dental  Anomalies. 


Double  rows. 
Adventitious  teeth. 
Double  crown. 
Macrodontism. 


Small  or  peg-shaped  lateral 
incisors. 


Projecting  teeth. 
Striated  transversely. 


Anomalies  of  the  Nose. 


Defective  development  of 
cartilage  and  tissue  of  alse. 


Deviation  of  nose. 


Absent  cartilages. 
Atresia  of  nasal  fossa. 
Defective    osseous    develop- 
ment. 


Anomalies  of  the  Tongue  and  Lips. 


Macroglossus. 
Microglossus. 
Bifidity  of  point. 
Harelip. 
Cleft  palate. 


Set  too  far  back. 

Absence  of  helix,  antihelix,  or 

lobule. 
Absence  of  fissura  intertrag- 

ica. 

Too  small. 

Asymmetry  of  the  two  ears, 

general    anomaly  of  left 

(Blainville  ear). 


Anomalies  of  the  Ear. 


Excessively  long. 
Excessively  prominent. 
Set  too  close  to  the  head. 


Excessively  large  (absolutely 
or  relatively). 


Prominence  of  antihelix. 
Adherent  lobules. 


Set  too  low. 
Obliteration  of  markings. 

Too  conchoidal  (antihelix, 
crura,  etc.,  too  little  mariced 
and  helix  like  rim  of  funnel) . 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  width. 


Anomalies  of  the  Limbs. 


Symphysodactyly  or  achisto- 
dactylufl  (joining  of  fin- 
gers). 

Ectrodactyly   (fingers   w^ant- 

ing)- 


Left  arm  and  leg  longer  than 

right. 
Excessive  length  of  arms. 
Long  fingers. 
Polydactyly. 


SjTidactyly  (web  fingers). 


Amelus  or   ecromelus  (limb 
wanting). 
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Anomalies  of  the  Limbb. 


Phocomelus  (segment  of  limb 
wanting). 


Oligomeius  (excessive  gracil- 

ity). 


Megalomelus. 
Megalodactyly. 


Oligodactyly. 


Anomalies  of  the  Trunk  and  General  Structure. 


Hernias,  when  congenital. 

Dwarfism. 
Infantilism. 
Maaculinism  in  women. 

Feebleness  of  construction. 
Scoliosis. 

Malformed  coccyx. 
Mammary  development  in 
males. 


Spina  bifida. 


Malformation  of  breasts  and 

thorax. 
Gigantism. 

Femininism  in  men. 

Lordosis. 

Kyphosis  (Fere). 

Thoracic  asymmetry. 

Mammary  absence  or  redu- 
plication in  females  (poly- 
mastia). 


Anomalies  of  the  Genital  Organs. 


Small  or  defonned  genitalia. 

Cryptorchismiis. 

Epispadias. 

Torsion  of  prepuce. 

Labia  too  large  or  too  small. 

Labia  minora  hypertrophied. 


Hermaphrodism. 

Hypospadias. 

Defect,   or  great    volume  of 

prepuce. 
Imperforate  meatus. 
I  Clitoris  large. 


Imperforate  vulva. 
Double  vagina. 
Atrophic  uterus. 


Folds  between  labia  majora 
and  minora. 

Labia  minora  pigmented,  par- 
ticularly in  brunettes. 


.\tresia  of  vagina. 
Uterus  biconiis. 


Muscular  Anomalies. 


Dystrophies. 

Depression  above  glabella  due 
fooveractionofcorrugators. ' 


Une^jual  innervation  of  facial 
muscles  on  the  two  sides. 


Anomalies  of  the  Skin. 


(ilabrous  chin  (no  beard). 
Absence  of  nails  or  fetal  state 
of  nails. 

Molluscum. 


Polvsarcia. 

Hvpertrichosis     (superfluous ; 

Wir). 
Premature  graynesa.  ' 

Precocious  and   abnormal  i 

hairy  development . 
Rudimentarv  tail. 


;  Pigmented  or  vascular  na'vi. 
j  Pigmented  spots. 


Vitiligo. 
Melanism  of  skin. 


Ichthvosis. 
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Physiological  Stigmata. 

Anomalies  of  Motor  Function. 


LefthandedDess. 
Retardation    of   learning   to 

walk  and  talk. 
Nystagmus  (congenital). 


Tremors. 
Epilepsy. 

Tics. — Facial    spasm,   habit 
chorea,  tic  convulsif. 


Anomalies  of  Sensory  Function. 


Deaf-mutism. 

Neuralgia. 

Migraine. 

Constitutional  headaches. 

Hvpersesthesia. 
Blindness. 

Daltonism    (color  -  blindness, 

Anaesthesia. 

Nyctalopia  (day-blindness). 

achromatopsia). 
Hemeralopia    ( night  -  blind- 
ness). 

Concentric  limi 
field. 

Anomalies  of  Speech. 


Mutism. 


Stammering. 
Stuttering. 


Defective  speech. 


Anomaues  of  Genito-urinary  Function. 


Sexual  irritability. 

Sterility. 

Amenorrhcea. 


Gluttony. 
Rumination. 


Impotence. 

Urinary  incontinence. 


Anomalies  of  Instinct  or  Appetite. 


Merycism. 

Uncontrollable  appetite8(nar- 
cotics). 


Retardation  of  Puberty. 


Deficient  Vital  Activity  of  Organic  Functions. 


Weak  heart. 

Low  arterial  tension. 

Coldness  of  extremities. 

Flushing  of  extremities. 

General  chills  and  flushes. 

Weak  digestion. 

Constipation. 


Psychic  and  Psychoneurotic  Stigmata. 


Dementia  prsecox. 

Compulsive  insanity. 

Mania  depressive. 

Melaiicholia. 

Hysteria. 

Hypochondria. 

Phobia. 

Psychopathic  endowment. 

Invalid  habit. 

Idiocy. 

Feeble-mindedness. 

Eccentricity. 

Moral  delinquency. 

Sexual  perverrion. 

Precocity. 

Over-development  of  certain 
aptitudes. 

Paranoia. 

Ideo-obeessive  constitution. 
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THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

General  Considerations. 

The  close  relationship  existing  between  the  eye  and  the  nervous 
system,  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  fundus  of  the  eye  to  study 
changes  in  the  general  circulatory  system,  and  the  knowledge  that  disturb- 
uices  of  ocular  function  are  not  infrequently  the  underlying  cause  of 
systemic  affections,  render  a  study  of  the  ocular  apparatus  of  extreme 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  general  disease. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  with 
its  own  special  function,  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  general  organism,  is  inBu- 
enced  by  the  status  of  the  whole  body,  is  disturbed  with  the  disturbance 
of  other  structures,  and  exhibits  in  a  marked  degree  affections  of  other 
organs  by  which  its  function  is  interfered  with. 

The  importance  of  the  thorough  analysis  of  the  ocular  complications  in 
all  diseases,  particularly  in  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  well  rec- 
ognized. An  examination  of  this  character,  to  be  effective,  must  be  systema- 
tized in  order  to  determine  the  actual  conditions  underlying  an  affection  of 
which  the  eyes  furnish  the  chief  manifestation;  in  what  respect,  if  any,  the 
ocular  functions  are  abnormal;  and  finally,  the  true  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  disturbed  functions  in  the  diagnosis  of  systemic  afTections. 

1.  Inspection:  The  position  of  the  eyeballs  in  relation  to  the  orbital 
bones  is  observed  to  determine  any  undue  prominence  or  recession  of  one 
or  of  both  eyes;  any  abnormality  of  the  eyelids  as  evidenced  by  tumors, 
general  swelling,  drooping,  inability  to  close  the  lids,  inverted  margins, 
size  of  the  commissure,  and  the  presence  of  crusts  or  secretions  on  the 
margins;  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  granulations  or  new  growths 
on  the  conjunctiva;  the  size,  response  to  light  stimuli,  and  equality  or 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  and  variations  in  the  color  of  the  irides;  deviation 
of  the  visual  axes,  or  involuntary 
movement  of  the  eyeballs;  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  cornea  or  its  loss  of 
transparency;  and  the  depth  of  the 
anterior  chamber  and  any  turbidity 
of  its  fluid  contents. 

The  anterior  segment  of  the 
eyeball  is  most  satisfactorily  studied 
by  oblique  iUumination.  The  patient 
is  placed  about  two  feet  from  the 
source  of  illumination.  The  exam- 
iner focusses  the  light  upon  the 
cornea  with  a  convex  lens  of  2-inch  or  3-inch  focus  held  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and  studies  the  illuminated  area  through 
another  lena  of  similar  strength  held  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
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left  hand,  the  second  finger  raises  the  upper  lid,  and  the  little  finger  restinf 
upon  the  forehead  steadies  the  hand.  The  distance  of  the  second  lens  from 
the  eye  is  varied  slightly  to  bring  into  focus  the  cornea,  iris,  and  crystalline 
lena.  Opacities  of  the  cornea  or  lens,  as  seen  by  oblique  illumination, 
appear  as  gray  or  white  spots  upon  the  black  background  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Vision:  Decrease  in  the  normal  acuteness  of  vision  of  each  eye 
as  measured  by  test  letters  for  near  and  far  is  to  be  noted;  the  histoiy  of 
the  decline,  and  its  association  with  pain  or  inflammation  of  the  extcnal 
structures;  any  departure  from  the  normal  field  of  vision  must  be  recordad; 
contraction  of  the  peripheral  limits  for  form  and  color,  areas  of  deficfaatw 
lost  perception,  and  reversal  in  the  order  of  the  color  fields. 

3.  Ophthalmoscopic  Examination:  Two  methods  are  employed  fa 
the  examination  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye  by  the  nphthrimn 
scope — the  Direct  Method,  which  gives  an  upright  image  of  the  eyegrouad, 

nnd  the  Indirect,  in  which  the  imi^ 

is  inverted.  In  both  the  patient  fa 
seated  in  a  darkened  room  with  Ifa 
back  to  the  source  of  illuminatfaH, 
and  the  observer  is  to  the  aide  iB 
be  examined.  By  the  direct  method 
the  examiner  approaches  cloae  to  ths 
i^ide  of  the  patient's  head,  using  ih 
pye  corresponding  to  the  eye  under 
examination,  and  reflects  the  li^t 
l>y  means  of  the  ophthalmoaeOpie 
mirror  into  the  eye.  The  raya  faMU 
the  fundus  are  reflected  back,  and, 
passing  through  the  opening  in  tb» 
mirror  enter  the  observer's  eye,  pv> 
ing  an  upright  image  of  the  eyeground.  The  optic  nerve  ia  best  mm 
when  the  patient  looks  at  a  distant  object  to  the  side  and  beyond  tti 
observer's  bead.  The  foveal  region  is  brought  into  view  when  the  patunA 
gaze  is  directed  into  the  aperture  of  the  mirror.  By  the  indirect  method 
the  observer,  about  15  to  20  inches  in  front  and  to  the  side  of  the  patiest, 
reflects  the  light  through  a  convex  lens  of  about  2-inch  focua  held  at 
its  focal  length  from  the  eye,  and  secures  an  aerial  image  focuased  by 
the  strong  glass.  In  case  the  details  of  the  fundus  are  not  at  first  plainly 
seen  the  object  lens  is  slightly  advanced  or  withdrawn  from  the  eye. 
Strain  on  the  examiner's  accommodation  is  relieved  by  a  +4  D.  lena 
rotated  before  the  sight-hole  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  normal  eye  presents  many  variations  from  the  typically  pictured 
fundus,  and  extended  experience  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  variations  in 
health  from  the  changes  wrought  by  disea-se.  The  color  of  the  fundus  reflex  is 
a  bright  pink  or  red,  due  to  the  reflected  light  from  the  choroidal  vessels  and 
the  pigment  of  the  retina  and  choroid.  In  the  negro  the  reflex  is  grayish,  be- 
cause of  the  absorption  of  the  light  rays  by  the  abundant  pigment.  The  optic 
disk,  or  nerve  head,  lies  to  the  nasjil  side  of  the  posterior  pole,  and  is  round  or 
oval,  with  clear  cut  edges,  often  fringed  with  choroidal  pigment.  The  ne^^■e 
is  often  cupped  in  tlie  centi-e,  at  wliich  point  the  central  arterj-  and  vein 
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pass.  The  artery  and  vein  divide  into  two  main  branches,  and  these  sub* 
divide  into  the  numerous  smaller  vessels.  The  fovea,  with  its  central 
yellow  spot,  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  retina.  It  ia  about  3  mm. 
to  the  temporal  side  of  the  nerve,  and  is  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  retina. 
In  this  region  no  blood-vessels  are  to  be  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

4,  Pain:  The  character  of  the  pain  should  be  known,  its  situation,  its 
dependence  on  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  its  association  with  tenderness  in 
the  region  of  the  orbit,  particularly  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  supra-orbital 
or  infrs-orbital  nerves. 

5. .  Headache  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  eyestrain.  It 
is  dull  and  heavy,  usually  bilateral,  increased  by  application  to  close  work, 
riding  in  cars  and  shopping,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  eye- 
balls. It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sharp  periodic  attacks  of  pain 
characteristic  of  neuralgia  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  5th  nerve. 

Affections  of  the  nasal  tissues,  as  deflections  of  the  septum  and 
purulent  collections  in  the  frontal  simis.  cause  headache  which  resem- 
bles that  of  eyestrain.  The  diag- 
nosis of  nasal  and  sinus  headache 
is  made  by  its  longer  duration,  its 
association  with  manifest  symptoms 
of  nasal  trouble,  and  its  independ- 
ence of  use  of  the  eyes. 

Asthenopia  from  general 
muscle  weakness  is  present  during 
convalescence  from  acute  fevers  or 
prolonged  illnesses,  and  attempts  at 
reading  are  often  followeil  by  head-  ^"'■'''^i^Iild.— ' 
ache,  blurring  of  sight,  and  pain  in 
the  eyes  and  head.  DeSchweiiiitz  refers  to  a  peculiar  form  of  asthenopia  seen 
after  the  presbyopic  age,  most  frequently  in  women,  which  is  not  relieved 
by  glasses  or  treatment  of  muscular  anomalies.  These  patients  present 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  doubtless  the  outcome  of  begin- 
ning arteriosclerosis,  and  proper  tests  usually  show  high  arterial  tension, 
which,  if  reduced  by  appropriate  dietetic  and  medicinal  measures,  will 
cause  a  disappearance  of  the  asthenopia. 

6,  Photophobia  is  a  symptom  of  aRections  of  the  cornea  and  iris, 
of  a  few  diseases  of  the  retina,  and  in  many  cases  of  uncorrected  refractive 
errors  and  muscular  anomalies.  As  an  isolated  symptom  it  possesses 
little  importance  in  arriving  at  a  differential  diagnosis  of  ocular  affections. 

7.  Epiphora:  Increase  in  the  flow  of  tears  is  seen  in  exophthalmie 
goitre,  in  certain  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system  (locomotor 
ataxia),  and  in  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct. 

The  Eyeball  and  Orbit. 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeball — exophthalmos,  proptosis — may  be  caused 
by  tumors,  aneurisms,  hemorrhage,  exostoses,  and  growths  or  inflamma- 
tions originating  in  or  extending  to  the  orbit  from  the  adjacent  sinuses; 
by  orbital  cellulitis  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles. 
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Bilateral  exophthalmos,  varying  from  a  slight  prominence  of  the 
eyeballs  to  a  protrusion  that  prevents  the  closure  of  the  eyelids,  is  found 
in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  from  nervous 
affections,  with  undue  exposure  of  the  sclera,  will  give  the  impression 
of  exophthalmos. 

Proptosis  associated  with  deep-seated  pain  upon  attempts  to  move 
the  eyeball,  limited  or  complete  immobility  of  the  globe,  and  swelling 
and  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  opening 
of  the  lids,  is  found  in  orbital  cellulitis,  facial  erysipelas,  meningitis,  in 
general  septicaemia,  or,  in  less  degree,  after  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  and 
influenza.  Purulent  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  sinuses  may  lead  to 
the  same  symptoms. 

Sudden  exophthalmos  in  infants,  with  the  eyeballs  turned  down, 
points  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  scurvy.  The  protrusion  may 
be  moderate  at  first  and  increase  during  24  hours  and  be  associated  at  its 
height  with  thickening  and  ecchymosis  of  the  upper  lid.  The  subperi- 
osteal hemorrhage  to  which  the  affection  is  due  may  affect  both  orbits, 
but  unequally.     The  eyeball  is  freely  movable. 

Pulsating  exophthalmos,  usually  unilateral,  most  frequently  follows 
traumatism,  and  is  found  in  arteriovenous  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid 
and  cavernous  sinus  or  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

Abscess  of  the  frontal  sinus  may  cause  displacement  of  the  eyeball 
downwards  and  outwards,  with  diplopia.  In  purulent  disease  of  the  frontal 
and  ethmoidal  sinuses  a  small  fluctuating  swelling  may  appear  at  the 
upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  breaks  and  discharges  pus. 
Gradual  displacement  of  the  eyeball  forward  may  be  the  result  of  an*  orbital 
tumor  within  the  cone  of  muscles. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre. — One  of  the  earlier  signs  is  lagging  of  the  upper 
lid  when  the  eyes  are  slowly  rotated  downwards  (Graefe's  sign).  There  is 
also  imperfect  power  of  winking  (Stellwag's  sign);  retraction  of  the  upper 
lid  and  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  (Dalrymple's  sign),  and  imperfect 
power  of  convergence  of  the  eyes. 

Involuntary  resistance  to  e version  of  the  upper  eyelids  is  believed 
by  Gifford  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  Graves's  disease.  It  tends 
to  disappear  with  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  is  explained  by 
hyperexcitability  of  Miiller's  muscle  through  the  sympathetic.  Gifford 
also  attaches  importance  to  swelling  of  the  tissues  between  the  eyebrow 
and  eyelid  as  an  early  diagnostic  sign  of  the  disease. 

Retraction  of  Eyeball. — Enophthalmuis,  or' sinking  of  the  eye  into 
the  orbit,  occurs  in  some  instances  in  extreme  emaciation  from  absorption 
of  orbital  fat,  in  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  in  facial  hemiatrophy,  and 
from  traumatism.  Since  the  amount  of  exposed  sclera  determipes  the 
apparent  recession  of  the  globe,  the  examiner  may  be  misled  into  mistak- 
ing the  widened  commissure  of  tabes  or  other  nerve  disease  for  enophthal- 
mus.  Traumatism  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orbit  is  sometimes  followed  by 
an  actual  enophthalnius,  which  may  be  immediate,  or  be  delayed  for  several 
weeks. or  months. 

Nystas^mus  is  a  series  of  involuntary,  regular,  and  rapid  oscillations 
of  the  eyes.     These  movements  may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  i*atary,  or 
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a  combination  of  all  three.  Unilateral  nystagmus  is  rare.  The  lateral 
oscillation  is  the  most  common.  Congenital  nystagmus  i.s  found  in  children 
with  congenital  cataract,  dense  central  corneal  opacity,  or  imperfectly 
developed  eyeballs,  and  in  albinism.  Miner's  nystagmus  is  an  acquired 
form,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  prolonged  upward  inclination  of  the 
eyes  in  semi-darkness.  Nystagmus  may  be  a  symptom  of  irritation  or 
diseases  of  the  inner  ear,  of  tumors  of  the  cerebellum,  multiple  sclerosis, 
hereditary  ataxia,  and  of  syringomyelia. 

In  multiple  sclerosis  and  in  hereditary  ataxia  the  nystagmus  occurs 
only  when  the  eyes  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  a  moving  object,  and: 
particularly  as  the  eyes  reach  the  limit  of  their  rotation  in  the  lateral 
plane.    A  slight  nystagmus  is  occasionally  found  in  hysteria. 

Tension. — In  the  normal  eyeball  the  tension  of  the  globe,  as  measured 
by  the  pressure  of  the  two  index  fingers  upon  the  sclera  through  the  closed 
lid,  presents  a  uniform  resistance.  Increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension 
occurs  in  acute  glaucoma,  in  some  forms  of  iridocyclitis,  and  occasionally 
after  traumatism.  Lowered  tension  may  result  from  degeneration  of  the 
ciliary  body  and  choroid,  in  rupture  of  the  globe,  detachment  of  the  retina 
and  after  operations. 

The  Eyelids. 

Marginal  Inflammation. — Red,  moderately  swollen  lid  margins,  asso- 
ciated with  heat,  burning  and  photophobia,  are  seen  in  persons  exposed  to 
cold  winds  and  dust,  in  children  affected  with  nasopharyngeal  inflammation 
following  measles,  and  as  a  result  of  the  strain  of  uncorrected  refractive 
errors.  In  severe  types  of  the  disease  the  lid  margins  are  covered  with 
hardened,  yellowish  crusts  which,  upon  removal,  expose  ulcers  extending 
deep  into  the  lid  border. 

Redness  and  itching  of  the  lid  margins  in  children  may  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  pediculus  pubis  in  the  eyelashes.  Close  examination 
will  show  the  eggs  upon  the  cilia,  and  the  parasite  partly  buried  in  the 
hair  follicle. 

Inversion  of  the  lashes  or  of  the  lid  border  is  most  commonly  caused 
by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  The  irritation  of  the 
misplaced  cilia  ultimately  leads  to  inflammation  and  haziness  of  the 
cornea.  Eversion  of  the  lid  may  follow  burns  or  wounds,  with  subse- 
quent cicatricial  contraction  of  the  skin;  appears  as  a  senile  condition, 
from  loss  of  muscle  power;  or  accompanies  facial  palsy.  The  lower  lid 
is  most  frequently  affected. 

(Edema  of  the  lids  accompanies  severe  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, purulent  disease  of  the  eyeball,  orbit  or  frontal  or  ethmoidal  sinuses, 
and  general  affections  like  nephritis  and  gout. 

Localized  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  with  or  without 
vascular  changes  of  the  eyeball,  is  seen  in  neurotic  a:dema,  urticaria,  and 
disease  of  the  antrum,  or  may  he  due  to  errors  of  diet.  The  swelling  may 
be  suflScient  to  completely  close  the  eye,  and  is  accompanied  by  itching 
and  burning.    In  a  few  days  the  parts  return  to  the  normal. 

A  localized  painful  swelling. of  the  lid  and  discoloration  of  the  skin 
may  be  either  a  stye  {hordeolum)  or  an  abscess  of  the  lid  {phlegmon).    The 
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pain  is  severe  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  entire  lid 
and  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva.  Styes  are  situated  in  the  connective  tissue 
near  the  lid  margin  and  are  apt  to  recur  in  persons  with  deranged  bodily 
functions,  and  in  those  who  suffer  from  uncorrected  refractive  errors.     • 

Swelling  of  the  lid,  appearing  suddenly  after  injury,  and  increasing 
upon  blowing  the  nose,  the  soft  mass  crackling  on  pressure,  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  air  which  has  escaped  into  the  cellular  tissue  through  a 
fracture  of  the  orbital  wall  (emphysema). 

Inflammation  of  the  tarsus  (tarsitis),  usually  monocular,  may  be 
syphilitic,  gouty  or  tubercular.  The  lid  is  swollen  and  drooping  and  can- 
not be  raised  by  the  levator  palpebrarum  muscle. 

Sebaceous  cysts  occur  both  on  the  eyelids  and  in  the  eyebrow.  An 
accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  lids  appears  as 
small  yellowish  elevations  which  develop  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are 
due  to  improper  care  of  the  skin  or  to  gastro-intestinal  disorders.  Mol- 
luscum  contagiosum  is  a  disease  of  the  sebaceous  glands  which  occurs 
among  ill-nourished  children.  It  is  characterized  by  waxy-colored,  rounded 
papules,  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Erysipelas  attacks  the  lids  by  extension  from  the  adjoining  skin  of 
the  face.  The  typical  shiny,  dusky  swelling,  with  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  small  vesicles,  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  affections.  Severe 
attacks  may  affect  the  orbital  tissues  and  cause  optic  nerve  atrophy  and 
fatal  meningitis. 

Syphilis  may  appear  either  as  a  primary  sore,  or  as  a  secondary  disease, 
and  is  usually  located  at  the  lid  border.  The  ulceration  and  induration 
present  the  typical  features  of  a  chancre.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
epithelioma,  but  the  improvement  under  antisyphilitic  treatment  clears 
up  the  diagnosis. 

Herpes  Zoster. — Violent  paroxysmal  pain,  associated  with  a  vesicular 
eruption  on  the  skin  of  the  lid,  forehead  and  occasionally  the  side  of  the 
nose,  is  indicative  of  herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus.  The  vesicles  vary  in  size, 
have  an  inflamed  base,  and  are  situated  over  the  region  supplied  by  the 
first  and  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.-  Corneal  ulcers  and  iritis  show 
ocular  involvement.     Depressed  nutrition  is  a  common  cause. 

Xanthelasma. — Yellowish  irregular  shaped  patches  of  connective 
tissue,  located  in  the  upper  eyelids  near  the  internal  canthus,  are  termed 
xanihdasma.  Rarely  they  form  on  the  lower  lids.  The  growth  causes 
no  trouble,  and  is  probably  due  to  local  ill  nutrition. 

Chalazion. — A  small  round  elevation  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  lid, 
of  slow  growth,  with  the  skin  freely  movable  over  the  hardened  tumor, 
and  a  purplish  discoloration  of  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  immediately 
beneath,  is  termed  a  chalazion.  It  is  due  to  inflammation  of  a  Meiboniian 
gland,  with  retention  of  the  secretion.  Inflammation  of  the  lid  margins 
and  the  strain  of  ametropia  may  be  causative  factors. 

inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. — A  small  tumor  near  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lower  lid  over  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  disappears  upon  pres- 
sure, with  the  escape  of  a  viscid  mucus  through  the  puncta,  is  due  to 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  sac.  The  secretion  may  become  purulent, 
with  severe  pain,  and  intense  swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin  somewhat 
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resembling  erysipelas.  In  both  the  chronic  and  acute  forms  the  tears 
flow  over  the  cheek.  A  swelling  at  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  orbit, 
due  to  sinus  disease,  has  been  mistaken  for  lachrymal  abscess. 

Ptosis. — Drooping  of  the  eyelid,  partially  or  completely  covering  the 
cornea,  may  be  either  congenital,  or  due  to  injury  to  the  levator  muscle,  to 
thickening  of  the  tissues  of  the  lid,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  A  form 
of  hysterical  ptosis  due  to  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  has  been  described. 

Lagophthalmos,  or  inability  to  close  the  eyelid,  may  be  congenital, 
but  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve.  Marked 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  mechanically  preventing  closure  of  the  lid,  is 
seen  in  orbital  tumors,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  in  corneal  staphyloma. 

Blepharospasm,  or  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  eyelids,  may 
vary  in  degree  from  a  slight  twitching  of  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicu- 
laris to  a  tonic  spasm.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  due  to  uncorrected  refrac- 
tive errors,  inflammation  of  the  lid  borders,  and  corneal  and  conjunctival 
irritation.  Obstinate  cases  of  cramp  of  the  orbicularis  arise  from  reflex 
irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve,  through  some  remote  cause  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine.     It  is  occasionally  a  hysterical  manifestation. 

Conjunctiva  and  Sclera. 

The  white  of  the  conjunctiva  changes  to  a  dull  yellow  in  so-called  bilious- 
ness, and  to  a  pronounced  brownish-yellow  color  in  icterus.  In  anaemia, 
tuberculosis,  and  nephritis  the  conjunctiva  may  become  pearly  white. 

Inflammation. — The  normal  conjunctiva  is  coursed  by  a  few  small 
blood-vessels  which  arise  from  the  deep  furrow  where  the  membrane  is 
reflected  to  the  under  surface  of  the  lids.  Redness  is  the  result  of  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  blood-vessels  from  inflammaticm  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, or,  as  this  membrane  covering  the  eyeball  is  transparent,  to  con- 
gestion of  the  deep  sclera  beneath. 

Hypera^mia  of  the  conjunctiva  is  seen  in  measles,  scarlet  fever,  hay 
fever,  influenza,  nasal  catarrh,  the  strain  of  uncorrected  refractive  errors 
and  from  exposure  to  wind,  dust,  and  bright  light  and  heat.  The  Con- 
junctiva is  often  inflamed  in  facial  paralysis,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
lids  to  protect  the  globe  from  external  irritants.  The  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea  causes  many  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 

The  ordinary  conjunctival  inflammations  are  unattended  with  severe 
pain,  but  are  accompanied  with  a  mucous  or  mucopurulent  discharge. 
In  inflammation  of  the  sclera,  the  affected  area  is  seen  to  be  beneath  the 
loose  conjunctiva,  while  in  disease  of  the  iris,  ciliary  body  or  cornea,  a 
ring  of  fine  straight  vessels  surrounds  the  corneal  border.  In  these  latter 
affections,  pain  is  often  quite  severe.  Since  the  conjunctiva  may  be  also 
inflamed  in  disease  of  these  deeper  structures,  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made 
by  the  appearance  of  congestion  only. 

A  type  of  contagious  conjunctivitis  (acute  contagious  conjunctivitis) 
is  due  to  the  Koch- Weeks  bacillus  or  to  the  pneumococcus.  A  subacute 
form  of  conjunctival  inflammation,  which  may  occur  in  epidemic  form,  is 
caused  by  the  diplobacillus  of  Morax  and  Axenfeld.     Severe  inflamma- 
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tion,  with  swelling  of  lids,  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  purulent 
discharge,  occurs  from  the  entrance  of  infection,  usually  the  gonococci, 
into  the  eyes  of  the  child  from  the  birth  canal  (ophthalmia  neonatorum). 
A  similar  form  of  inflammation  follows  the  entrance  of  gonorrhceal  pus 
into  the  conjunctival  sac  of  the  adult  (gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis). 

Diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rare.  A  membrane  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  presenting  the  same  characteristics  as  that 
found  in  the  throat.  A  pseudomembranous  conjunctivitis  may  be  due 
to  the  pneumococcus  or  to  streptococcus  infection,  and  to  some  of  the 
other  micro-organisms  found  in  the  ordinary  types  of  inflammation. 

Roughness  or  elevation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  may  indicate 
trachoma  or  vernal  catarrh.  Distended  and  tortuous  vessels  in  the  con- 
junctiva may  be  due  to  constipation,  auto-intoxication,  chronic  alcoholism 
or  lithsemia. 

Single  or  multiple  blebs  appear  on  the  conjunctiva  in  badly  nourished 
children,  often  after  measles.  Eczema  of  the  nares  and  disease  of  the 
nasopharynx  are  usually  coexistent. 

Hemorrhage  beneath  the  conjunctiva  appears  in  injuries  of  the  head, 
and  also  in  severe  compression  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
whooping-cough,  after  severe  vomiting,  and  in  obstinate  constipation, 
the  straining  causing  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  conjunctival  vessels.  Spon- 
taneous hemorrhage  in  the  aged,  especially  if  recurrent,  should  direct 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  and  to  nephritis. 

Uric  acid  deposits  are  frequently  found  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
lids  of  gouty  individuals. 

Tumors  and  cysts  of  various  kinds  may  appear  in  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyeball.  Small,  yellowish  elevations  are  found  near  the  cornea,  usually 
at  the  inner  portion,  but  are  of  little  significance.  A  fleshy  fan-shaped 
growth  is  often  seen  in  persons  past  40  years  whose  eyes  have  been  sub- 
jected to  long  exposure  to  wind,  dust  or  sand.  The  usual  situation  is  over 
the  internal  rectus  muscle,  the  apex  often  extending  upon  the  cornea.  Most 
of  the  malignant  growths  appear  at  the  junction  of  the  sclera  and  cornea. 

inflammation  of  the  sclera  is  found  in  association  with  the  rheu- 
matic and  gouty  diathesis,  in  scrofula,  intestinal  disorders  and  in  syphilis. 
In  the  superficial  form  of  inflammation  (episcleritis)  there  is  usually  a 
circumscribed  area  of  purplish  discoloration  beneath  the  conjunctiva^ 
most  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  slightly 
raised  above  the  healthy  sclera.  In  disease  of  the  true  sclera  (scleritis) 
the  inflammation  may  affect  the  entire  anterior  portion,  and  extend  to  the 
cornea,  iris,  and  ciliary  body.  Affections  of  sclera  are  distinguished  from 
conjunctivitis  by  the  engorgement  of  the  deeper  vessels,  the  purplish  color, 
the  severe  pain,  the  absence  of  discharge,  and  the  frequent  relapses. 

Cornea. 

Keratitis. — The  cornea  is  subject  to  both  ulcerative  and  non-uloera- 
tive  affections. 

Ulcerative  Keratitis. — Loss  of  sensibility  of  the  cornea,  with 
subsequent  ulceration  and  destruction,  is  found  in  affections  of  the  trunk 
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of  the  fifth  nerve  or  of  its  ganglion,  or  after  removal  of  the  latter  for 
trifacial  neuralgia.  The  corneal  affection  is  due  to  a  trophic  change  in 
the  membrane  and  to  the  irritation  of  foreign  substances,  which  are  not 
recognized  by  the  insensitive  cornea. 

A  severe  type  of  corneal  ulceration,  which  may  progress  to  perforation, 
is  found  in  association  with  herpes  of  the  region  about  the  eyes,  particularly 
of  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  trifacial.  The  disease  is  preceded  by  severe 
burning  and  neuralgic  pain,  in  isolated  spots,  upon  which  are  developed 
the  characteristic  vesicles. 

Chronic  malarial  keratitis  attacks  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea, 
is  characterized  by  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  tenderness  over  the  supra- 
corneal  notch.  The  ulcer  is  narrow,  with  offshoots  resembling  the  veins 
of  a  leaf  (dendritic  keratitis).  The  disease  is  rare,  however,  even  in 
malarious  districts. 

Small  blebs,  which  later  break  down  into  ulcers,  are  located  either  on 
the  cornea  or  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  the  sclera  in  strumous 
children,  and  are  associated  with  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, often  following  the  exanthematous  fevers.  Eczema  about  the 
nares  is  usually  coexistent.  Abscess  and  ulceration  may  occur  during 
convalescence  from  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and  other  toxic  diseases. 
Exophthalmic  goitre  may  give  rise  to  extensive  ulceration  owing  to  con- 
stant exposure  of  the  cornea  through  inability  to  close  the  lids  over  the 
globe.  An  extensive  ulceration  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea  may  follow  the 
exhaustion  of  a  prolonged  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  or  similar  debilitating 
illness  in  the  aged. 

Interstitial  Keratitis. — Inflammation  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
cornea,  without  ulceration,  is  frequently  seen  in  children,  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age,  who  have  inherited  syphilis,  and  also  in  tubercular,  scrofu- 
lous, and  other  poorly  nourished  individuals.  In  its  earliest  stage  the  con- 
gestion surrounding  the  cornea  is  of  the  deep  vessels,  there  is  dread  of 
light,  and  close  examination  shows  a  fine  dot-like  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
stitial layers  of  the  cornea,  which  later  coalesce  into  the  typical  bluish 
white  haziness.  The  affection  is  bilateral,  although  months  may  elapse 
before  the  second  eye  is  affected. 

Arcus  Senilis. — A  circle  of  fatty  degeneration  close  to  the  cornea, 
but  with  a  clear  ring  separating  it  from  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and 
sclera  is  present  in  the  eyes  of  persons  of  advanced  years.  It  possesses 
no  significance.  A  senile  atrophy  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea  has  been 
described  in  association  with  arcus  senilis. 

Partial  insensibiUty  of  the  cornea  is  seen  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  and 
its  presence  probably  explains  a  number  of  the  other  eye  symptoms. 

The  Iris  and  Pupil. 

Pigmentation. — Slight  variation  in  the  pigmentation  of  the  irides  is 
not  uncommon  in  health,  but  difference  in  color  is  rare,  except  in  disease. 
A  yellow  green  color  of  one  iris,  while  the  other  is  blue  or  brown,  is  an  early 
evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  Retained  metallic 
foreign  bodies  often  cause  the  iris  to  assume  the  brownish  hue  to  which 
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the  term  siderosis  is  given.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  occurs  in  syphilis, 
rheumatism,  gout,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  from  injuries,  primarily  in 
one  eye,  or  in  the  fellow  eye  from  sympathy.  Inflammation  is  accompanied 
by  irregularity  and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  injection  of  the  pericorneal  ves- 
sels, and  frontal  pains,  usually  worse  at  night.  Swelling  in  the  stroma  of  the 
iris  is  a  sign  of  tertiary  syphilis.     Sarcoma,  as  a  primary  disease,  is  rare. 

The  Pupil. — Variations  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  occur  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  and  in  convergence  and  accommodation.  The  average  size 
of  the  pupils,  in  diffuse  daylight,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  a  distant  point, 
is  4  mm.  Careful  tests  of  changes  in  the  pupils  are  of  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  general  affections,  particularly  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  normal  reactions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Direct  Reaction. — If  one  eye  is  excluded,  and  the  patient  directed 
to  fix  a  distant  object,  the  pupil  of  the  exposed  eye,  when  covered  by  the 
hand  or  card,  will  dilate.  Upon  removal  of  the  cover  it  will  contract  to 
its  previous  size. 

2.  Indirect  Reaction  (Consensual  Reflex). — If  one  eye  is  shaded, 
the  other  pupil  will  dilate  equally  with  the  shaded  pupil,  to  again  contract 
when  the  shade  is  removed.  Normally  the  two  pupils  should  be  of  equal 
size,  whether  one  or  both  is  covered  or  uncovered. 

3.  Associated  Reaction  (Reflex  to  Accommodation  and  Con- 
vergence).— The  patient  is  directed  to  look  into  the  distance  and  then 
converge  the  eyes  on  a  point,  such  as  a  pencil,  held  about  5  inches  from  the 
eye.  The  pupils  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  convergence  and 
accommodation. 

4.  Sensory  Reaction  (Skin  Reflex). — Stimulation  of  the  sensor}' 
nerves  of  the  skin,  by  pinching  the  skin  of  the  neck,  or  by  the  passage  of 
a  faradic  brush  along  the  spine,  causes  slight  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Orbicularis  Pupillary  Reaction  (Lid-closure  Reflex). — 
Contraction  of  the  pupils  occurs  upon  forcible  efforts  to  close  the  lids. 

6.  Drug  Reaction. — Dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis)  follows  the 
instillation  of  mydriatic  drugs,  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  (myosis)  the 
instillation  of  myotics. 

7.  Cerebral  Cortex  Pupillary  Reflex. — Haab  describes  a  reflex 
to  which  this  term  has  been  given.  He  found  that  if  a  patient  seated  in 
a  dark  room,  with  the  eyes  fixed  at  the  black  wall,  and  a  light  placed  to 
shine  laterally  into  the  eyes,  is  requested  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  light, 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  eyes,  the  pupils  will  contract.  Since 
the  accommodation  remains  suspended,  and  the  light  entering  the  eye  is 
unchanged,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  in  some  manner  connected  with 
the  power  of  attention,  and  Haab,  therefore,  believes  the  test  should  be 
made  in  every  case  of  nervous  disorder. 

Myotic  Pupillary  Tract. — Stinmlation  of  the  centre  for  the  third 
nerve,  by  the  action  of  light  passing  along  the  optic  nerve  and  optic 
tracts,  causes  an  impulse  to  pass  to  the  lenticular  ganglion,  and  thence 
by  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil,  which  contracts, 
lessening  the  size  of  the  pupil. 

Mydriatic  Pupillary  Tract. — The  dilator  muscle  of  the  iris  is 
innervated  by  the  sympathetic.     The  impulse  passes  from  the  medulla 
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into  the  cord,  thence  through  the  first  three  dorsal  nerves  to  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion,  to  the  plexus  around  the  internal  carotid,  and  through 
the  long  ciliary  nerves  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  Stimulation  of  the 
centres  of  this  tract  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Abnormal  Pupillary  Reactions. — Failure  of  the  pupil  to  react,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  is  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  iris,  in  some  part  of  the 
third  nerve,  in  the  centres  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  light-conducting  paths. 
Lesions  in  the  iris  may  be  swelling  or  atrophy,  or  old  or  recent  attach- 
ments from  inflammation.  Immobility  to  light  stimulus,  with  preser- 
vation of  the  reflex  to  accommodation,  is  one  of  the  important  abnormal 
pupillary  changes. 

Reflex  Immobile  Pupil  (Argyll-Robertsox  Pupil).  —  Loss  of 
reaction  of  the  pupil  to  direct  Ught,  with  preservation  of  the  contraction 
of  the  iris  in  accommodation  and  convergence,  comprises  the  well-known 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  and  is  an  early  symptom  of  tabes.  Although  of 
great  diagnostic  value  when  present, — and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
exists  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease, — there  are  rare  instances  in 
which  it  has  not  been  found,  even  when  all  other  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  existed  for  years.  Associated  with  lost  light  reflex  is  frequently  noticed 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  may  be  of  normal  size,  but 
more  often  myosis  is  found,  from  implication  of  the  cervical  portions  of 
the  cord  controlling  the  dilating  centres.  The  Argyll-Robertson  pupil- 
lary phenomenon  is  also  seen  in  paretic  dementia.  The  loss  of  the  light 
reflex  in  aortic  disease  is  due  to  the  general  syphilitic  infection. 

Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. — The  pupil  is  dilated  in  glaucoma,  in  optic 
atrophy,  in  diseases  of  the  orbit,  in  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
in  acute  mania,  m  cerebral  softening,  in  extensive  disease  or  injury  of  the 
cerebral  centres,  in  complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  in  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  iris  by  a  blow  upon  the  eyeball,  in  strong  emotion, 
and  when  mydriatics  have  been  used.  In  neurasthenia  and  hysteria, 
mydriasis  is  often  present. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be  caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  dilator 
pupillary  centre  or  tract  (irritative  mydriasis),  or  by  a  paralysis  of  the 
pupil-contracting  centre  or  fibres  (paralytic  mydriasis). 

Unilateral  mydriasis,  in  which  the  pupil  fails  to  react  to  direct  light 
but  contracts  consensually  with  its  fellow,  is  seen  in  complete  optic  atrophy, 
in  which  the  conductivity  of  the  one  optic  nerve  is  lost.  The  failure  of  one 
pupil  to  react  to  separate  stimulation  of  either  eye,  but  contracting  upon 
convergence,  while  the  other  pupil  reacts  to  light  stimulus  of  either  eye, 
is  seen  in  tabes  and  in  syphilis.  Sudden  unilateral  mydriasis  in  which  the 
instillation  of  a  drug  can  be  excluded  is  worthy  of  a  careful  study  as  a 
possible  early  symptom  of  latent  sclerosis  of  the  cord. 

Corte  claims  that  in  any  serious  diphtheritic  attack  failure  of  the 
pupils  to  react  to  light  indicates  a  fatal  termination. 

Complete  blindness  will  cause  bilateral  mydriasis  with  failure  of  the 
pupils  to  react  to  Ught  stimulus.  A  slight  contraction  of  the  pupils  has 
been  observed  in  the  blind,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  light  perception, 
after  the  eyes  have  been  exposed  to  bright  daylight  for  several  minutes. 

In  mydriasis  from  drugs,  the  accommodation  is  temporarily  suspended. 
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Contraction  of  the  Pupil. — Abnormal  contraction  of  the  pupili 
due  either  to  irritation  of  the  pupil-contracting   centre   or  fibres,  or 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic. 

In  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  myosis  may  be  due 
irritation  of  the  sphincter  nucleus;  but  should  mydriasis  follow  the  my 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  spread  of  the  affection  and  destruction  ci 
sphincter  centre. 

In  irritative  myosis  the  pupil  rarely  dilates  under  cover  or  in  a  bi 
light,  but  acts  normally  when  a  mydriatic  or  myotic  drug  is 
In  the  paralytic  myosis  the  reaction  to  light  and  in  convergence  is 
served,  but  the  pupils  dilate  imperfectly  when  shaded.     Mydriatics 
imperfectly,  but  the  pupils  contract  further  to  myotics. 

In  old  age  the  pupils  are  usually  smaller  than  in  middle  life,  altho 
perfectly  normal  in  reaction.     Inflammations  of  the  iris  are  always 
ciated  with  small  pupils,  and  the  iris  is  likely  to  become  attached  to 
lens  capsule. 

Myosis  is  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
meninges,  apoplexy,  abscess,  and  in  other  affections  which  indicate  i 
tion  of  the  part;    also  in  hysteria,  toxaemia,  and  in  epilepsy.     Paral; 
myosis  occurs  in  tabes,  general  paralysis,  spinal  meningitis,  and  destni 
lesions  of  the  cord. 

Unequal  pupils  (anisocoria)  may  point  to  purely  functional  aff( 
tions,  such  as  hysteria  and  the  psychoses,  or  to  grave  organic  disease, 
paresis,  tabes,  etc.    The  pupillary  phenomena  must  be  studied  in  co; 
tion  with  other  symptoms  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.    Inequality 
the  pupils,  although  the  reaction  to  light  remains,  is  present  in  many 
of  exophthalmic  goitre.     Hichelonne  believes  that  unilateral  mydri 
an  important  sign  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Alternating  mydriasis,   in  which  the  dilatation   changes    from 
eye  to  the  other,  is  occasionally  present  in  general  paralysis  and  in  talM% 
and  has  been  described  as  a  premonitory  symptom  of  insanity. 

Hippus. — An  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  occur- - 
ring  under  a  uniform  stimulus  of  light,  is  a  normal  phenomenon,  but  mi^  i 
be  excessive  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  advanced  paralysis,  early  stag^  of  ^ 
meningitis  and  mania,  and  in  phthisis.  : 

Hemiopic  Pupillary  Inaction. — The  Wernicke  pupil  is  describeiL 
under  hemianopsia. 

Iritis. — Inflammation  of  the  iris  may  accompany  disease  of  or  traun**  '• 
tism  to  other  ocular  structures,  or  be  due  to  constitutional  disorders.   Thf 
principal  signs  are  changes  in  the  color  of  the  iris,  injection  of  the  peri- 
corneal vessels,  myosis,  and  attachments  of  the  iris  to  the  lens  capsule.   Thi 
symptoms  arc  severe  brow  pain,  worse  at  night,  and  slowly  failing  viflioB. 

Syphilis  is  the  most  common  cause  of  iritis.    In  the  secondary  sUgi 
the  iritis  is  plastic,  and  in  the  tertiary  stage,  plastic  and  gummatous. 

The  iritis  of  rheumatism  is  usually  unilateral,  although  the  second  ejt 
may  later  become  affected.  In  chronic  rheumatic  subjects  the  iritis  is  of  a 
severe  and  destructive  type.  The  attacks  usually  recur  during  a  relapse  of 
the  rheumatism,  or  they  may  be  the  only  evidence  of  the  rheumatic  poiaon. 
The  so-called  idiopathic  iritis,  in  which  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  and  traumatim 
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can  be  positively  excluded,  is  probably  due  to  the  so-called  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic diathesis.  In  these  cases  the  pain  is  usually  of  greater  severity,  the 
disease  more  slowly  amenable  to  treatment,  and  the  relapses  frequent. 

In  severe  inflammations  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  body  is  involved,  and 
the  disease  is  referred  to  as  iridocyclitis.  Uveitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid,  occurs  in  rheumatism  and  gout,  dia- 
betes, influenza,  anaemia,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  the  specific  fevers. 
The  disease,  which  is  probably  the  manifestation  of  some  toxic  process,  is 
characterized  by  moderately  deep  anterior  chamber,  hazy  cornea  and  aque- 
ous, pupil  not  contracted,  occasionally  a  slight  increase  in  the  tension  of 
the  eyeball,  and  the  deposit  in  triangular  form  of  small  dots  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cornea. 

Iritis  is  often  seen  during  the  late  stages  of  gonorrhoea,  usually  affects 
both  eyes,  and  recurs  with  relapses  of  gonorrhcea  and  with  the  appearance 
of  the  gleety  discharge. 

Although  tubercle,  particularly  in  the  miliary  form,  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  iris  and  choroid,  it  is  of  little  value  in  general  diagnosis,  since 
the  deposits  in  the  choroid  are  seen  at  a  time  when  the  disease  has  shown 
itself  in  other  regions  so  plainly  that  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 

Ocular  Muscles. 

Mobility  of  the  Eyes. — Under  normal  conditions,  the  eyeballs  move 
in  perfect  accord  in  all  directions,  with  no  manifest  lagging  movement  in 
either  eye  in  any  of  the  several  rotations.  In  equilibrium  of  the 
ocular  musclesy  every  movement  of  one  eye  is  accompanied  by  simultaneous 
and  equal  movement  of  the  other,  the  image  of  the  object  upon  which 
the  eyes  are  fixed  is  formed  on  the  fovea  of  each  eye,  and  the  effort  required 
on  the  part  of  any  one  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  in  sustaining  binocular 
single  vision  is  equal  in  the  two  eyes. 

Disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups: 

1.  Organic  anomalies,  in  which  there  is  double  vision  in  attempts  to 
rotate  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  affected  or  paralyzed  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles. 

2.  Functional  anomalies,  in  which  there  are: 

(a)  An  actual  deviation  of  the  visual  line  of  one  eye  from  that  of  the 
other,  persisting  in  all  movements  of  the  two  eyes. 

(b)  A  tendency  to  deviation,  which  is  overcome  by  increased  or  de- 
creased innervation  to  the  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  affected. 

Ors^anic  Anomalies  (Ocular  Palsies). — Since  binocular  single  vision 
can  only  be  maintained  if  the  image  of  the  object  falls  upon  the  macula 
of  each  eye  or  upon  corresponding  points  of  each  retina,  any  disturbance 
of  the  motor  apparatus  by  palsy  of  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  muscles  results 
in  an  impression  of  the  object  upon  non-corresponding  points  of  each  retina. 
Two  images  are,  therefore,  transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  double  vision,  or 
diplopia,  results.  The  symptoms  of  ocular  palsies  are:  (1)  diplopia; 
(2)  limitation  of  movement  of  one  or  both  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
paralyzed  muscle;  (3)  actual  deviation;  (4)  false  projection;  (5)  vertigo; 
and  (6)  abnormal  position  of  the  head. 
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Diagnosis  of  Ocular  Palsies. — Paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle  is 
to  be  suspected  if  the  patient  complains  of  seeing  double  or  tilti;  the  head 
to  prevent  diplopia,  and  complains  of  vertigo  in  attempts  to  fix  an  object 
in  that  portion  of  the  field  in  which  double  vision  exists.  If  the  paralysis 
is  complete,  the  eye  with  the  affected  muscle  fails  to  rotate  past  the  median 
line  when  the  object  fixed  passes  to  the  side  to  which  the  affected  muscle 
ordinarily  rotates  the  eye,  and  in  fixation  with  the  affected  eye.  the  devia- 
tion of  the  sound  eye  {secondary  dcriation)  is  greater  than  is  the  deviation 
of  the  squinting  eye  when  the  sound  eye  fixes  {primary  devialion). 

Diplopia. — In  partial  paralysis  the  limit ati(m  of  rotation  may  be  so 
slight  as  to  escape  observation.  It  becomes  manifest,  however,  even  in 
slight  degrees,  upon  the  tests  for  diplopia.  The  patient,  seated  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  with  the  head  fixed  in  one  position,  is  directed  to  follow  with 
the  eyes  a  lighted  candle  held  at  a  distance  of  about  10  feet,  and  moved 
in  all  portions  within  the  field  of  vision.  If  a  piece  of  colored  glass  is  held 
before  one  eye,  the  images  of  the  two  eyes  are  in  this  way  differentiated. 
By  this  test  the  behavior  of  the  two  images  in  their  relative  height  and 
distance  from  each  other,  and  their  separation  and  approximation,  as  the 
light  is  carried  up  and  down,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  patient, 
determines  which  of  the  muscles  is  palsied.  Special  skill  and  training 
are  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  more  complex  forms  of  palsies,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  enter  fully  into  details,  but  the  fol- 
lowing points  will  serve  to  indicate  roughly  the  character  of  the  affection: 

1.  Double  images  are  seen  only  when  the  eyes  are  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  paralyzed  muscle  or  muscles  normally  rotate  the  eye;  in 
all  other  directions  there  is  single  vision. 

2.  The  image  of  the  eye  with  the"  paralyzed  muscle  (false  image) 
separates  from  the  image  of  the  sound  eye  (true  image)  as  the  object  is 
carried  into  the  field  governed  by  the  muscle  affected ;  that  is,  the  distance 
between  the  double  images  increases  as  the  object  fixed  upon  is  moved 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  paralyzed  muscle  should  rotate  the  eye. 

If  the  false  image  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  affected  eye  the  diplopia 
is  homonymous;  if  the  false  image  is  projected  to  the  side  of  the  sound 
eye  the  diplopia  is  crossed,  or  heteronymous. 

Homonymous  diplopia,  with  images  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  indi- 
cates paralysis  of  an  external  rectus,  right  externus  if  the  images  separate 
as  the  object  fixed  is  carried  to  the  right,  and  left  externus  if  they  separate 
as  the  object  fixed  is  carried  to  the  left. 

Crossed  diplojna  in  the  horizontal  plane  indicates  paralysis  of  an 
internus,  right  internus  if  the  double  images  separate  in  looking  to  the  left, 
and  the  left  internus  if  they  separate  in  looking  to  the  right. 

Vertical  diplopia  in  upper  field  (that  is,  one  image  higher  than  the 
other)  indicates  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  or  inferior  oblique:  if 
diplopia  increases  in  looking  up  and  to  the  right,  and  image  of  right  eye  is 
higher,  paralysis  of  right  superior  rectus;  if  lower,  left  inferior  oblique. 
Increase  in  diplopia  in  looking  up  and  to  the  left,  with  image  of  right  eye 
higher,  paralysis  of  right  inferior  oblique;   if  lower,  left  superior  rectus. 

Vertical  diplopia  in  lower  field  shows  a  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus 
or  superior  oblique.     Increase  in  the  diplopia  in  looking  down  and  to  the 
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right,  with  image  of  right  eye  lower,  indicates  paralysis  of  right  inferior 
rectus;  if  higher,  left  superior  oblique.  Diplopia  increasing  down  and  to 
the  left,  with  image  of  right  eye  higher,  shows  paralysis  of  right  superior 
oblique,  if  lower,  left  inferior  rectus. 

Special  Palsies. — Paralysis  of  the  Sixth  Nerve. — The  long  course 
of  the  sixth  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain  renders  it  particularly  liable 
to  pressure  from  inflammatory  exudation,  hemorrhage,  and  fracture.  It 
is  the  most  frequent  of  the  ocular  palsies,  and  it  is  indicated  by  conver- 
gence of  the  affecte':!  eye,  homonymous  diplopia,  and  inability  of  the  eye  to 
rotate  outwards  past  the  median  line. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  shown  by  ptosis,  the  pupil  moder- 
ately dilated  and  unresponsive,  the  power  of  accommodation  abolished, 
and  crossed  diplopia,  with  the  eyeball  turned  outward  and  slightly  down- 
ward from  the  action  of  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique.  In  cyclo- 
plegia  only  that  portion  of  the  nerve  controlling  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
affected.  There  may  or  may  not  be  associated  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
of  the  pupil  (iridoplegia). 

Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve,  which  controls  the  superior  oblique, 
is  less  frequent.  There  is  vertical  diplopia  in  the  lower  field,  the  image 
of  the  affected  eye  is  the  lower,  and  the  distance  between  the  images 
increases  as  the  eye  is  rotated  downwards  and  inwards. 

Ophthalmoplegia  externa  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  paraly- 
sis of  all  the  external  ocular  muscles.  The  affected  eye  is  incapable  of  move- 
ment, and  the  lid  droops  and  cannot  be  voluntarily  raised.  Paralysis  of 
the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle  is  known  as  ophthalmoplegia  interna. 

Conjugate  Palsy. — In  this  rare  affection  the  individual  muscles  of 
each  eye  possess  their  normal  power  to  turn  the  globe  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion, but  there  is  inability  to  rotate  the  two  eyes  in  associated  action. 
It  may  affect  convergence,  so  that  the  eyeballs  cannot  be  converged, 
although  individually  capable  of  internal  rotation;  or  it  is  shown  in  loss 
of  associated  lateral  or  vertical  movements.  In  all  cases  the  lesion  is 
central,  and  involves  the  centres  for  conjugate  movement,  although  spas- 
modic conjugate  deviation  is  seen  in  hysteria. 

Causes  off  Ocular  Palsies  — The  seat  of  the  lesion  in  paralysis  of 
the  ocular  muscles  may  be  intracranial,  orbital,  or  peripheral:  it  may  include 
meningitis,  tumors,  hemorrhage,  gumma,  or  vascular  changes  in  the  brain; 
orbital  cellulitis,  traumatism,  and  inflammation  of  the  nerve  in  the  muscle. 
The  constitutional  causes  are  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  nephritis, 
influenza,  tabes,  rheumatism,  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and 
toxic  agents. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  ocular  palsies  are  considered  to  be  due  directly 
to  syphilitic  gummatous  deposits,  syphilitic  periostitis  in  the  orbit  or 
along  the  base,  or  to  degeneration  in  or  close  to  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves. 
These  are  exclusive  of  the  indirect  syphilitic  affections,  as  manifested  in 
tabes,  general  paresis,  and  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels.  Nuclear  and  periph- 
eral palsies  may  be  caused  by  rheumatism,  diabetes,  tonsillitis,  influenza, 
ptomaine  poisoning,  and  by  lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  toxic 
agents.  In  that  variety  of  ptomaine  poisoning  known  as  botulismus, 
nuclear  palsies  are  frequent.    Basal  palsies  are  seen  in  hemorrhage,  menin- 
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gitis,  especially  tubercular,  abscess,  and  cavernous  sinus  disease.  The 
paralyses  associated  with  diabetes  occur  only  in  diabetes  mellitus,  develop 
suddenly,  but  usually  are  of  short  duration  and  most  frequently  afifeot 
the  sixth  nerve.  Neuralgia  of  the  region  about  the  eye  is  often  associated 
with  the  paralysis,  so  that  pain  in  this  situation  in  saccharine  diabetes 
should  direct  attention  to  a  possible  disturbance  of  the  motor  apparatus 
on  the  same  side. 

Ophthalmoplegia  interna,  or  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and 
the  sphincter  of  the  pupil,  is  more  frequently  unilateral  than  bilateral, 
and  is  seen  in  syphilis,  tabes,  and  intracranial  disease.  Either  the  sphincter 
or  the  ciliary  muscle  may  be  first  affected,  and  later  the  external  ocular 
muscles  become  implicated.  It  is  also  found  after  diphtheria.  The  lesion 
is  probably  nuclear. 

Paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  destroying  the  power  of  reading, 
is  seen  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  usually  affects  both  eyes, 
and  only  rarely  is  associated  with  palsy  of  the  iris.  Occasionally  paraly- 
sis of  the  external  rectus  is  associated  with  the  loss  of  accommodation. 
The  same  palsies  are  also  seen  in  severe  cases  of  influenza,  in  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  in  ptomaine  poisoning. 

Intermittent  palsy  of  one  or  more  muscles  is  frequently  one  of  the 
early  symptoms  of  tabes.  One  eye  is  generally  affected,  and  the  paralysis 
disappears  in  a  few  weeks  to  again  recur.  The  same  is  found  in  syphilis, 
but  the  paralysis  affects  more  than  one  muscle.  The  external  rectus  is 
probably  the  most  frequently  involved,  and  next  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  third  nerve,  either  as  a  group  or  individually,  while  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  fourth  nerve  are  rarely  affected. 

Palsies  of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles,  most  frequently  those 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  are  present  in  "ophthalmoplegic  migraine" 
and  follow  the  subsidence  of  pain.  The  attacks  are  usually  recurrent, 
the  palsy  occurring  on  the  same  side  as  the  pain.  The  disease  is  rare, 
and  should  be  differentiated  from  brain  tumor. 

Functional  Anomalies. — Both  of  the  functional  defects,  the  tendency  to 
deviation  (heterophoria)  and  the  actual  turning  of  one  visual  line  from  that 
of  its  fellow  (heterotropia,  or  functional  squint),  are  due  in  many  instances  to 
errors  of  refraction,  and  to  disturbance  of  the  relation  between  convergence 
and  accommodation.     There  is  no  paralysis  and  no  double  vision. 

Latent  Deviations  (Heterophoria,  Insufficiency  of  the  Ocular 
Muscles). — If  there  is  a  lack  of  equilibrium  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  two  eyes  in  binocular  vision,  so  that  fixation  of  the  eyes  is  only  main- 
tained through  an  excessive  amount  of  nerve  force  expended  in  helping 
the  weak  muscle  or  set  of  muscles,  there  follows  a  train  of  symptoms 
which  is  usually  included  under  the  term  muscular  asthenopia.  There  is 
more  or  less  constant  dull  headache,  which  may  be  general  or  localized 
in  the  frontal  or  occipital  region,  blurred  vision,  inability  to  use  the  eyes  at 
near  work,  and  photophobia.  Sometimes  there  may  be  vertigo  and  nausea, 
confusion  of  ideas,  insomnia,  and  a  feeling  of  physical  exhaustion  while 
in  a  moving  crowd,  in  attendance  at  the  theatre,  or  after  riding  in  the  care. 
Heterophoria  is  a  most  active  causative  factor  in  many  of  the  reflex  ncrvoxis 
disorders.    Relief  in  many  cases  has  undoubtedly  followed  the  correction- of 
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the  defects,  but  does  not  justify  the  extravagant  claims  made  that  epilepsy, 
chorea,  melancholia,  dyspepsia,  and  other  affections  are  not  only  primarily 
due  to  heterophoria,  but  are  cured  after  correction  of  the  muscle  anomaly. 

Forms  of  Deviation. — The  tendency  of  the  visual  hues  to  deviate 
from  the  normal  parallelism  is  divided  into  esophoria,  a  tendency  of  the 
visual  lines  to  turn  inward;  exophoria,  a  tendency  of  the  visual  lines  to 
turn  outward;  and  hyperphoria,  a  tendency  of  one  visual  line  to  deviate 
above  that  of  its  fellow.  The  inward  tendency  of  the  visual  lines  is  of 
relatively  less  importance  as  a  cause  of  reflex  symptoms  than  is  hyper- 
phoria or  exophoria. 

To  determine  the  existence  of  the  muscle  anomaly,  the  latent  defect 
is  made  manifest  by  means  of  a  prism  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  di- 
plopia, or  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of  cobalt  glass  or  a  rod  of  glass  held  before 
the  eye.  The  line  of  light  made  by  the  rod  is  so  dissimilar  from  the  image  of 
the  other  eye  that  the  fusion  impulse  is  abolished,  and  the  eyes  take  the 
position  of  greatest  rest.  The  prism  that  fuses  the  double  images  made  by 
the  prism  or  brings  the  line  of  light  into  the  flame  seen  by  the  other  eye  is 
the  measure  of  the  defect.     Correction  of  the  refraction  is  essential  to  a  cure. 

Manifest  Deviations  (Concomitant  Squint,  Heterotropia). — In 
this  affection  there  is  an  actual  deviation  of  one  visual  line  from  that  of 
the  other,  but  the  squinting  eye  is  able  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
fixing  eye  in  all  directions;  there  is  no  acknowledged  diplopia,  and  the 
deviation  is  transferred  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  remains  of  the  same 
degree  upon  alternately  covering  one  eye  and  then  the  other.  The  absence 
of  double  vision,  and  the  fact  that  the  power  of  rotation  of  the  eye  is  not 
limited,  serve  to  distinguish  the  functional  from  the  paralytic  squint. 

Functional  squint  may  be  either  convergent,  divergent,  or  vertical. 
The  three  principal  causes  of  the  strabismus  are  a  disturbance  in  the  normal 
relation  between  convergence  and  accommodation,  brought  into  existence 
by  errors  of  refraction;  a  weakness  of  opposing  muscles,  either  through 
structural  changes  or  disturbed  innervation;  and  unequal  vision  of  the  two 
eyes,  so  that  the  normal  desire  for  fusion  is  abolished.  The  strabismus 
may  be  monolateral,  when  one  eye  always  fixes  and  the  other  always  squints; 
or  alternating,  when  either  eye  may  be  used  for  fixation,  since  the  visual 
acuity  is  about  the  same  in  each.  Squint  is  an  affection  of  early  child- 
hood, often  disappearing  if  proper  treatment  is  instituted  at  this  time. 

Vision, 

AFFECTIONS  OF  VISION. 

Imperfect  vision  is  due  to  errors  of  refraction;  to  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  crystalline  lens,  or  vitreous;  to  disease  of  the  retina,  choroid,  optic 
nerve,  or  central  nervous  system;   or  to  functional  neuroses. 

Central  vision  is  tested  by  means  of  letters  corresponding  in  size  to 
a  fixed  standard.  The  patient,  seated  20  feet  from  the  test  card,  and  one 
eye  covered,  is  asked  to  read  the  smallest  line  of  letters  that  can  be  de- 
ciphered. If  the  vision  thus  estimated  does  not  conform  to  the  standard, 
the  various  errors  of  refraction  should  he  excluded  before  concluding  that 
the  reduced  vision  is  the  result  of  disease.    The  effect  of  faulty  vision  upon 
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the  health  of  patients  is  oftentimes  overlooked.  In  a  person  given  to  any 
manner  of  indoor  vocation,  whose  nervous  system  is  at  ail  delicately 
balanced,  an  uncorrected  eye-strain  may  give  rise  to  headache,  drowsiness, 
transient  vertigo,  and  sometimes  to  nausea,  irritability  of  temper,  and 
insomnia.  These  symptoms  are  probably  more  often  found  when  vision  is 
in  excess  of  the  normal  standard,  hence  the  atate  of  the  refraction  must  be 
learned  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  accommodative 
strain  is  responsible  for  the  reflex  manifestation. 

Peripheral  Vision. — In  testing  the  perception  of  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  visual  held,  the  examination  is  made  of  each  eye  separately, 
the  oculist  employing  an  instrument  known  as  a  perimeter,  which  consists 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  of  about  12  inches  radius.  The  eye  to  be  examined  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  fixed  steadfastly  upon  a  white  spot  upon 


the  arc.  A  white  object  5  to  10  mm.  in  size  is  slowly  moved  along  the  are, 
from  its  extremity  towards  the  fixed  spot,  until  it  comes  within  the  patient's 
range  of  vision,  and  the  point  recorded  at  which  the  object  is  first  seen. 
The  arc  is  moved  to  another  position  and  this  is  continued  until  the  whole 
circle  has  been  tested.  The  record  of  the  usual  points  so  taken  is  recorded, 
as  in  Fig.  150.  As  will  be  seen,  the  outlines  of  the  visual  field  are  far  from 
symmetrical.  Its  greatest  extent  is  on  the  temporal  side,  usually  about 
90°,  on  the  nasal  side  55°,  above  50°,  below  65°.  The  perimeter  is  oot 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  out  gross  lesions  such  as  hemianopsia  or 
extensive  contraction  of  the  field,  since  the  finger  carried  from  point  to 
point,  as  the  patient  gazes  into  the  examiner's  eye,  will  indicate  marked 
departure  from  the  normal  limits.  Accurate  examination  requirea  the 
services  of  the  ophthalmologist. 

Gradual  failure  of  vision  apart  from  refractive  errors  is  seen  in  disease 
of  the  cornea,  in  cataract,  non-infiammatory  glaucoma,  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  various  forms  of  intra-ocular  disease.    Rapid  loss  of  sight  occurs 
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■n  acute  glaucoma,  retinal  hemorrhages,  embolism  or  thrombus  of  the 
central  retinal  vessels,  cEdema  of  the  retina,  cerebral  effusions,  metastatic 
disease  of  the  eye,  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  after  quinine,  wood  alcohol, 
and  other  toxic  agents.  In  every  instance  of  decrease  in  the  normal  acuity 
of  vision,  the  oculUt  should  be  imraeciiately  consulted. 

Cataract  affects  vision  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  situation  of 
the  opacity.  It  appears  as  a  congenital  or  senile  condition,  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  diabetes,  in  traumatism,  and  with  many  con- 
stitutional disorders  that  influence  the  nourishment  of  the  lens  through  the 
nutrient  vessels  of  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body.  Cataract  has  been  mistaken 
for  non-inflammatory  glaucoma,  owing  to  the  greenish  reflex  of  the  lens  in 
the  latter  disease.     The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Second  Sight. — The  ability  of  persons  past  middle  life  to  lay  aside 
their  usual  convex  reading  glasses  and  read  the  finest  print  (so-called  second 
sight)  indicates  swelling  of  the  lens,  and  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  cataract. 
Glycosuria  is  a  frequent  cause  of  cataract,  and  acquired  myopia  after  40 
years  of  age,  even  with  clear  crystalline  lens,  should  direct  attention  to 
the  possible  existence  of  diabetes. 

Acute  Olaucoma.— Recurring  attacks  of  blurred  vision,  the  obscura- 
tion lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  when  associated  with 
halos  about  the  light  (iridescent  vision),  should  direct  attention  in  persons 
past  middle  life  to  the  possibility  of  an  oncoming  attack  of  acute  glaucoma. 
The  "glaucomatous  attack"  usually  occurs  at  night,  is  characterized  by 
severe  poin  in  the  head,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  rapid  loss  of  sight. 
The  eyeball  is  intensely  congested,  the  pupil  dilated,  the  cornea  anaesthetic 
and  Bteamy,  and  the  globe  of  stony  hnrdnesp.  The  iiffocfinn  flhouhl  not  be 
mistaken   for   a  "cold   in   the 

eye,"  iritis,  or  neuralgia.    The  ..-.|.-. 

rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis 
is  a  possible  causative  factor. 

Alterations  in  the  Visual 
Field. — Changes  in  the  vi,sual 
field,  as  evidenced  by  irregular 
or  concentric  narrowing  of  the  , 

normal    limits    for    form    and  , 

color,  the  presence  of  central      — p 
or  peripheral  areas  of  lost  per-  \ 

teption  {scotoma),  or  transpo- 
sitions of  the  order  of  colors, 
is  seen  in  disease  of  the  retina, 
optic  nerve,  and  central  ner- 
vous system,  or  may  be  present 
in  puiely  functional  neuroses. 

Amblyopia  and  amaurosis 

designate  defective    vision    due         Fin.  151.— Diagram  c.[  Ii.™  anJ  m'or  fieWsofrighleye. 

either  to  functional  disturbance 

or  to  actual  disease  of  the  visual  apparatus,  without  gross  ophthalmoscopic 
cbaagee,  although  the  latter  restriction  is  not  always  adhered  to.  The 
affection  of  the  sight  may  be  limited  to  central  vision,  include  the  whole 
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or  only  part  of  the  visual  field,  or  be  only  for  form  or  for  color.  A  number 
of  congenital  forms  of  amblyopia  are  recognized — for  form,  as  in  the  poor 
vision  of  squint,  or  for  color,  as  in  color-blindness.  Partial  or  complete  loss 
of  sight  may  be  due  to  irritations  affecting  the  fifth  nerve,  severe  injuries  of 
the  head,  autointoxication,  the  nephritis  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  diabetes,  ma- 
laria, rheumatism,  action  of  certain  drugs,  and  to  hysterical  manifestations. 

Sudden  transient  failure  of  vision  may  mean  merely  the  tempo- 
rary giving  out  of  eyes  already  weakened  by  general  affections  or  too 
persistent  use. 

In  the  so-called  "visual  aura''  of  migraine,  there  is  a  decided  blurring 
of  the  visual  field,  which  has  been  designated  as  amblyopia,  but  is  transi- 
tory, and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  permanent  functional  impairment 
of  sight  included  in  the  term. 

Dercum  regards  a  slight  degree  of  amblyopia,  with  or  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  color  sense,  as  an  early  and  invaluable  symptom  of  paresis, 
which  may  even  antedate  distinct  and  demonstrable  anomalies  of  the 
pupils  or  changes  in  the  eye-grounds. 

Transient  blindness,  persisting  for  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours  or 
days,  may  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  retinal  arteries.  The  diminution  in  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  has  been  observed  in  epilepsy,  migraine,  cold  stage 
of  malarial  fever,  and  in  some  toxic  conditions. 

In  uraemia,  particularly  in  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  preg- 
nancy, the  sudden  loss  of  sight  may  be  associated  with  convulsions,  coma, 
and  other  cerebral  symptoms.  Although  the  blindness  may  be  complete, 
the  reactions  of  the  pupils  are  usually  preserved. 

Amblyopia  from  Loss  of  Blood. — Amblyopia,  with  subsequent 
complete  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  may  follow  profuse  spontaneous 
hemorrhages  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  uterus,  or  nasal  cavity.  The 
loss  of  sight  may  not  appear  for  a  week  or  more  after  the  bleeding,  being 
due,  as  shown  by  Holden,  to  degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the 
retina  from  impaired  nutrition. 

Methyl-alcohol  Amblyopia. — Rapid  loss  of  sight  may  follow  the 
drinking  of  wood  alcohol  in  its  crude  or  purified  state,  or  when  employed 
as  an  adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  Jamaica  ginger,  impure  whiskey, 
cheap  essences,  bay  rum,  and  other  alcoholic  beverages.  The  eye  symptoms 
are  often  associated  with  vomiting  and  purging,  severe  headache,  and  intense 
weakness.  The  vision  may  improve  for  a  few  hours  or  days  to  again  relapse, 
often  ending  in  complete  blindness. 

Quinine  Amblyopia. — Total  blindness  may  follow  the  taking  of 
quinine  in  large  quantities,  the  amount  of  the  drug  required  varying  in 
different  individuals.  The  pupils  are  dilated  and  unresponsive,  the  optic 
disks  pale,  and  the  retinal  circulation  seriously  restricted.  Central  vision 
is  usually  restored  but  the  peripheral  limits  of  the  field  remain  contracted. 

Central  Amblyopia  (Retrobulbar  Neuritis). — The  orbital  portion 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  subject  to  interstitial  inflammation  in  either  an  acute 
or  chronic  form.  In  both,  the  disease  affects  those  portions  of  the  nerve 
that  supply  the  macular  region.  The  early  symptoms  are  dimness  of  vision, 
without  marked  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  and  a  weakness  or  loss  of  color 
perception  in  the  central  visual  field. 
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In  retrobulbar  inflammations,  as  pointed  out  by  Gowers,  the  visual 
acuity  is  less  in  very  bright  light,  and  exposure  to  excessive  light  may 
lead  to  deterioration  of  vision  that  may  last  for  some  time.  This  is  due 
to  the  slowness  with  which  the  ill-nourished  axis-cylinders  are  regenerated. 
The  same  author  also  shows  the  close  relationship  between  retrobulbar 
disease  and  affections  of  the  seventh  nerve,  since  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve  may  precede  the  optic-nerve  inflammation. 

In  acute  retrobulbar  neuritis  there  is  rapid  failure  of  vision  with  central 
or  paracentral  scotoma,  which  is  usually  followed  by  recovery  of  vision, 
although  the  optic  disk  still  shows  pallor.  The  affection  may,  however, 
rapidly  progress  until  the  entire  nerve  is  implicated,  and  vision  is  nearly 
if  not  completely  lost.  The  disease  may  arise  during  the  course  of  rheu- 
matism, gout,  diabetes,  smallpox,  and  other  general  affections,  in  which 
the  blood  carries  the  toxaemic  substance;  or  may  follow  orbital  or  sinus 
disease,  menstrual  suppression,  alcohol  or  lead  intoxication;  and  occasion- 
ally is  found  in  insular  sclerosis  and  myelitis. 

In  chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis  there  exists  with  dimness  of  vision  a 
small  central  color  scotoma,  particularly  for  red  and  green,  the  horizontal 
oval  area  in  the  visual  field  extending  from  the  fixing  point  to  the  blind 
spot.  The  affection  is  found  principally  in  persons  using  large  quantities 
of  tobacco,  especially  when  combined  with  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  most 
frequently  noted  between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  and  has  also  been  found 
in  alcoholics  who  are  not  users  of  tobacco,  and  from  the  toxaemia  of  lead, 
cannabis  indica,  stramonium,  chloral,  carbon  bisulphide,  iodoform,  etc. 
The  disturbance  of  vision  is  greater  for  near  objects,  and  is  more  marked 
in  bright  light. 

A  form  of  retrobulbar  neuritis  similar  to  that  of  toxic  origin  appears 
as  an  hereditary  affection,  and  is  referred  to  as  hereditary  optic  neuritis. 
It  affects  several  members  of  a  family,  especially  the  males,  and  has  been 
traced  through  several  generations.  The  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to 
cold,  syphilis,  excessive  venery,  and  the  heavy  consumption  of  tobacco. 

Hemianopsia  (liemianopia)  is  a  loss  of  one-half  of  the  visual  field 
of  one  or  both  eyes,  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  optic  chiasm,  along  the  optic 
tracts,  or  in  the  visual  centres  in  the  occipital  lobe.  It  does  not  include 
defects  in  the  field  caused  by  disease  within  the  eyeball.  The  line  divid- 
ing the  seeing  from  the  blind  field  is  horizontal  or  vertical,  or  nearly  so, 
and  may  cut  exactly  through  the  fixing  point,  or  circumscribe  this  point 
by  a  small  zone  of  preserved  vision.  (See  Fig.  387,  p.  1305.) 

The  dividing  line  may  have  an  oblique  direction,  but  this  is  extremely 
rare,  or  only  a  sector,  commonly  a  quadrant,  of  the  field  may  be  wanting. 

Hemianopsia  is  classified  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
blind  portions  of  the  two  fields.  It  is  homonymous  if  there  is  loss  in  the 
corresponding  halves  of  each  field;  bitemporal  if  both  temporal  fields  are 
blind,  and  binascU  when  the  nasal  halves  are  lost.  When  the  dividing  line 
between  the  lost  and  preserved  field  is  vertical,  the  defect  is  known  as 
vertical  hemianopsia,  and  when  the  dividing  line  is  horizontal,  the  hemi- 
anopsia is  horizontal  or  altitudinaL 

Homonymous  hemianopsia  is  the  commonest  form,  and  reveals  itself 
a  defect  in  the  right  or  left  half  of  each  visual  field.    For  instance,  in 
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Fig.  152  the  left  half  of  each  field  is  wanting,  showing  loss  of  function  in  the 
right  half  of  each  retina.  If  the  right  half  uf  each  &eld  is  lost  the  condition 
is  right  lalerai  hemianopsia;  in  loss  of  the  left  half  of  each  field,  left  lateral 
hemianopsia.  The  seat  of  the  lesion  in  homonymous  lateral  hemianopsia 
is  in  any  part  of  the  visual  tract  between  the  chiasm  and  the  occipital  lobe. 
Bitemporal  hemianopsia  ia  a  comparatively  rare  phenomenon,  but 
one  of  great  diagnostic  moment  when  found.  It  manifests  itself  as  a 
blindness  of  the  outer,  or  temporal,  halves  of  the  visual  fields,  indicat- 
ing suspended  function  of  the  nasal  portions  of  each  retina.  It  is  caused 
by  a  lesion  which  destroys  the  function  of  the  crossed  fibres  without 
affecting  the  uncrossed  fasciculi.  This  may  be  a  tumor,  fracture,  exos- 
tosis, aneurism,  or  disease  of  the  blood-vessels.     Loss  of  the  two  temporal 


fields  is  soon  in  acromegaly,  although  it  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  since 
the  type  of  hemianopsia  will  depend  upon  the  direction  the  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  tlie  chiasm  and  tracts. 

HiNASAi.  HEMIANOPSIA,  In  which  Iwth  the  nasal  fields  are  lost,  is  rare. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  crossed  and  uncrossed  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
mingled  at  the  outer  half  of  the  chiasm,  then  a  lesion  of  this  structure 
cannot  cause  binaHal  hemianopsia.  Shoemaker  believes  that  this  defect 
in  the  fields  is  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Both  upper  or  both  lower  fields  may  be  wanting.  In  this  condition,  the 
lepion  is,  as  a  rule,  nt  the  chiasm,  encroaching  on  it  from  above  or  below. 

If  the  blind  halves  of  the  field  have  lost  not  only  perception  of  form 
and  light,  but  also  of  color,  the  defect  ia  absolute;  if  only  recognition  of 
color  is  lost,  the  hemianopsia  is  relative. 

Hemianch'sia  as  a  Diagnostic  Symptom, — In  lateral  hemisnopsis 
the  Intracranial  lesion  is  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  dark  fields.  If 
unassnciatcd  with  motor  or  sensory  symptoms,  the  lesion  is  confined  to 
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the  cuneus,  or  the  immediately  surrounding  gray  matter;  a  lesion  in  one 
nerve  tract,  or  in  the  primary  optic  centres,  with  symptoms  of  basal  disease, 
would  cause  changes  in  the  pupil,  and  possibly  some  affection  of  the  nerve 
head  could  be  recognized.  Hemiplegia  and  hemiansssthesia  are  often  present 
with  lateral  hemianopsia,  indicating  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  the  lesion 
being  situated  in  the  internal  capsule.  If  right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia 
are  associated  with  lateral  hemianopsia,  an  extensive  lesion  probably 
exists  of  the  area  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  A  lesion  of  the 
posterior  gray  matter  of  the  optic  thalamus  could  produce  lateral  hemi- 
anopsia, with  hemianaesthesia  and  ataxia  of  one  side  of  body.  A  cortical 
lesion  is  usually  associated  with  concentric  contraction  of  the  preserved 
fields,  or  is  found  in  cases  in  which  the  light  sense  is  preserved,  but  the 
color  or  form  sense  is  abolished. 

Hemianopic  Pupillary-inaction  Sign. — This  is  an  important  local- 
izing sign  in  hemianopsia,  and  consists  in  carefully  noting  if  the  pupil  reacts 
to  a  beam  of  light  thrown  upon  the  non-functionating  half  of  tlie  retina. 
It  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  to  make,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  restrict- 
ing the  beam  of  light  so  that  it  shall  illuminate  the  non-acting  half  of  the 
retina  without  allowing  any  light  to  fall  upon  the  seeing  half.  If  the  pupil 
reacts  when  the  light  is  thrown  upon  either  the  blind  or  the  seeing  half  of 
the  retina,  the  lesion  is  back  of  the  primary  optic  centres;  but  if  there  is 
no  reaction  when  the  light  falls  upon  the  blind  side,  but  the  pupil  reacts 
when  the  light  falls  upon  the  functionating  side,  the  lesion  is  in  front  of 
the  primary  optic  centres,  and  in  that  position  has  affected  the  motor  arc 
of  the  pupil.  The  test  should  always  be  made  in  a  well-darkened  room, 
with  barely  sufficient  light  to  conduct  the  examination,  and  should  be 
confirmed  by  a  second  observer  before  basing  a  diagnosis  on  its  apparent 
presence.  When  present  it  is  a  valuable  sign,  but  its  absence  is  not  decisive, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  test. 

Hysterical  Amaurosis. — The  diagnosis  of  visual  defects  due  to 
hysteria  is  sometimes  difficult,  although  healthy  eye-grounds  and  pupils 
normally  reacting  to  light  would  point  strongly  to  hysteria.  Cases  of 
hysteric  blindness  have  been  reported,  however,  in  which  light  failed  to 
have  any  action  on  the  pupil. 

If  unilateral  blindness  arises  suddenly,  following  fright,  emotional 
excitement,  slight  injury,  or  menstrual  pain,  hysteria  may  be  suspected. 
While  the  defect  may  be  bilateral,  it  is  more  often  unilateral.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find,  associated  with  the  ocular  symptoms,  other  disturbances 
of  sensation,  such  as  hemiantpsthesia  of  the  skin,  cornea,  or  conjunctiva. 
If  the  amaurosis  is  restricted  to  one  eye,  under  some  conditions  it  may  be 
transferred  to  the  other  temporarily;  and,  again,  the  unilateral  character 
of  the  affection  may  entirely  disappear  in  binocular  fixation,  as  proved 
by  the  diplopia  if  a  prism  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  normal  fusion 
is  placed  before  one  eye. 

Not  only  may  the  vision  be  reduced  in  hysteria,  but  changes  in  the 
peripheral  field  are  common.  The  contraction  in  the  field  is  usually  equal 
in  the  different  meridians,  and  is  often  of  the  tubular  type,  in  which  the 
limits  of  contraction  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  distance  the  test 
object  is  removed  from  the  eye.    The  field  for  colors  likewise  shows  con 
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centric  contraction,  or  the  limits  of  one  color  may  overlap  that  of  another, 
or  there  may  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  colors. 

Optic  Neuritis. — Inflammation  may  affect  the  optic  nerves  at  their 
intra-ocular  portions  (papillitis)  or  in  their  course  in  the  orbit  (retro- 
bulbar neuritis).  Under  the  term  hyperamia  of  the  nerve  head  is  included 
a  type  of  optic-nerve  irritation  in  which  the  disks  become  of  dull  red  color, 
the  surface  and  margins  veiled,  and  the  lymph  sheaths  of  the  vesseb 
prominent.  It  is  seen  in  refractive  error,  particularly  hyperopia  and  hypo^ 
opic  astigmatism,  after  long-continued  exposure  to  intense  light  or  heat, 
in  some  types  of  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract,  in  orbital  and  sinus  disease, 
in  chronic  insanity,  and  from  toxic  agents. 

Papillitis. — Optic  neuritis  may  be  manifest  as  a  true  inflammation 
of  the  nerve  tissue,  a  swelling  of  the  intra-ocular  ending  of  the  optic  nerve, 
or  as  a  descending  neuritis.  The  changes  in  the  optic-nerve  head  may 
range  from  a  decided  redness,  moderate  swelling,  and  blurring  of  the  margins, 
to  an  intense  rounded  protrusion  of  the  disk  from  inflammatory  exudation, 
reddish  gray  in  color  and  sloping  down  into  the  surrounding  retina,  the 
retinal  arteries  shrunken,  and  the  veins  full  and  tortuous  and  covered  in 
by  infiltration  or  ending  in  numerous  hemorrhages.  Upon  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation  the  nerve  head  becomes  grayish  white  in  color,  the  oedema 
subsides,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  pressure  has  affected  the  nerve- 
fibres  is  shown  by  the  degree  of  optic  atrophy  that  follows. 

A  moderate  degree  of  papillitis,  associated  with  hemorrhages  through- 
out the  retina,  few  changes  in  the  vessels,  and  spots  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  retinal  elements,  is  described  as  neuroretinitisy  and  is  the  type  most 
frequently  found  in  association  with  renal  disease.  The  intense  swelling  of 
the  papilla,  with  exudation  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins,  is  termed  choked  disk 
or  papillcedemaf  and  is  the  usual  type  found  in  certain  forms  of  brain  tumor. 

Tlic  neuritis  may  be  due  to  affections  of  the  orbit,  such  as  fracture, 
orbital  tumors,  purulent  cellulitis,  and  sinus  disease.  Intracranial  causes 
are  tumors,  meningitis,  gumma,  abscesses,  and  aneurisms.  The  situation 
of  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  tracts  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  renders  them  particularly  liable  to  implication  in  inflammations  of 
the  basal  portion  of  the  meninges  and  to  the  pressure  of  tumors,  abscesses, 
or  aneurisms.  In  children,  tubercular  meningitis  is  usually  accompanied 
by  swelling  of  the  optic  disk.  The  absence  of  affections  of  the  optic  nerve 
docs  not  preclude  the  presence  of  a  new  growth  in  the  brain,  although  when 
the  base,  and  particularly  the  cerebellum,  is  the  seat  of  a  neoplasm,  swelling 
of  the  optic  disk  is  almost  always  present.  Double  optic  neuritis  of  high 
degree,  rapidly  progressive,  and  accompanied  by  marked  exudation  in 
the  nerve  and  surrounding  retina,  usually  indicates  a  tumor  of  the  cere- 
bellum, while  one  of  slower  growth,  less  intense,  and  either  unilateral  or 
considerably  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  is  seen  in  neoplasms  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  "stellate  figure''  in  the  macula,  which  is  seen  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  renal  retinitis,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  intense 
papillitis  of  brain  tumor.  Tumors  or  abscesses  of  the  frontal  region  rarely 
cause  optic  neuritis,  although  swelling  of  the  optic  disk  may  occur. 

Apart  from  the  intracranial  causes,  papillitis  may  occur  fiom  general 
infections.    These  are  in  the  nature  of  a  toxin,  occurring  in  such  diseases 
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as  influenza,  syphilis,  malaria,  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  and  many  of 
the  exanthematous  and  continued  fevers.  Lead  and  alcohol  may  also 
cause  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  same  process  is  seen  in 
ansemia,  loss  of  blood,  sunstroke,  and  after  violent  exertion.  Syphilis 
may  cause  a  primary  neuritis  or  act  secondarily  through  gumma  of  the 
brain  or  meninges. 

Unilateral  optic  neuritis  may  be  due  to  orbital  or  sinus  disease,  and  in 
rare  instances  to  cerebral  tumor,  in  which  the  neuritis  occurs  on  the  side 
of  the  neoplasm.  The  inflammation  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  of  nephri- 
tis and  certain  constitutional  disorders  is  often  unilateral,  but  with  the 
progress  of  the  systemic  disease  the  inflammation  attacks  the  other  eye. 

Perfect  central  vision  is  usually  unimpaired  even  in  intense  papillitis 
during  the  acute  stage,  and  if  defects  in  vision  occur  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  sector-like  defects  in  the  visual  field. 

Retrobulbar  neuritis  has  been  considered  under  Amblyopia. 

Optic-nerve  Atrophy. — Degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves 
may  be  ^primary,  when  there  has  been  no  previous  inflammation  or 
swelling  of  the  papilla,  or  secondary y  if  preceded  by  previous  optic  neuritis. 
In  both  forms  there  are  changes  in  the  color  of  the  disk,  varying  from  a 
gray  to  grayish  white,  with  the  edges  usually  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
primary  forms,  but  veiled  in  the  secondary. 

iVimary  atrophy  is  more  frequently  associated  with  spinal  disease, 
particularly  locomotor  ataxia,  in  which  it  usually  appears  before  the  ataxic 
symptoms.  It  is  also  found  in  insular  sclerosis,  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
and  occasionally  in  lateral  sclerosis.  It  may  occur  as  a  result  of  excessive 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  uterus,  or  intestines,  in  the  toxirmia  of 
fevers,  alcohol  or  lead  poisoning,  in  chronic  malaria,  syphilis,  and  dia- 
betes, in  fractures  of  the  base,  and  in  deformities  of  the  skull.  Hered- 
itary optic-nerve  atrophy  is  not  uncommon,  the  atrophy  appearing  in 
early  adult  life. 

Secondary  or  Consecutive  Atrophy. — The  contracted  retinal  arteries, 
the  dilated  and  tortuous  veins,  and  the  veiling  of  the  surface  and  edges 
of  the  optic  nerve  point  to  a  previous  papillitis.  Extensive  retinal  and 
choroidal  disease  also  results  in  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  as  will  pressure 
upon  the  nerve-fibres  by  an  aneurism,  tumor,  or  exostosis. 

Retinitis. — The  retina  is  implicated  in  disease  affecting  the  intra- 
ocular end  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  also  from  extension  of  disease  from  the 
ciliary  body  and  choroid.  The  inflammation  is  associated  with  oedema 
and  exudation,  hemorrhages  either  in  the  fibre  layer  or  deeper,  small- 
cell  infiltration,  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  vessels,  with  changes  in 
their  calibre. 

Retinal  Hemorrhage. — Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  retina  may 
occur  independently  of  any  inflammation  of  the  retina.  It  is  usually 
the  evidence  of  extensive  vascular  disease,  organic  heart  affections,  or 
suppressed  menstruation.  It  may  occur  in  scurvy,  purpura,  marked  anaemia, 
diabetes,  and  particularly  in  the  type  of  neuro retinitis  associated  with 
nephritis.  Retinitis  with  hemorrhages  resembling  those  seen  in  renal 
disease  are  often  present  in  simple  anaemia  and  chlorosis.  The  position 
and  extent  of  the  hemorrhage  determines  the  effect  on  vision. 
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Arteriosclerosis. — A  study  of  the  changes  In  the  retinal  blood- 
vessels is  of  extreme  importance  as  bearing  on  the  early  diagnosis  of  vsri- 
ous  phases  of  general  arteriosclerosis.  The  early  alterations  in  the  retinal 
circulation  which  should  direct  attention  to  general  symptoms  indicative 
of  beginning  sclerotic  changes  are  tortuosity  of  one  or  more  of  the  smalte* 
arteries,  the  evidence  of  undue  pressure  of  an  artery  at  its  point  of  croflsing 
of  a  retinal  vein,  and  an  increase  of  the  light  reflex  of  the  arteries.  At  first 
the  vein  is  simply  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  arterial  circulation,  and 
its  flow  slightly  obstructed;  later  the  venous  current  is  markedly  impeded, 
and  the  vein  greatly  narrowed  where  the  arterial  pressure  is  exerted,  and 
is  distended  on  the  peripheral  side.  These  changes  are  rarely  accompanied 
by  suflficient  fibrous  thickening  to  cause  white  lines  of  perivascular  inflam- 
mation along  the  vessel.  As  the  vessel  walls  lose  their  elasticity,  the  im- 
pediment to  the  flow  of  blood  results  in  tortuous  vessels,  the  escape  of 
fluid  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  retinal  oedema.  These  conditions 
are  not  due  to  old  age  only,  but  to  actual  sclerosis  of  the  vessels  from  diaeaae. 

The  importance  of  early  recognition  of  these  ocular  changes  lies  in 
their  association  with  similar  disease  of  the  brain  and  kidney.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  determining  by  the  ophthalmoscope  the  evidence  in  the  eye- 
ground  of  well-advanced  types  of  arteriosclerosis,  but  it  is  important  that 
recognition  of  these  signs  should  be  made  before  the  disease  has  reached  a 
point  where  treatment  is  ineffectual.  De  Schweinitz  called  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  early  recognition  of  the  signs,  even  though  they  be 
only  suggestive,  of  angiosclerosis  of  the  retinal  vessels  in  persons  who  have 
reached  the  age  at  which  vessel  degeneration  may  begin  to  appear,  and 
who  consult  the  ophthalmologist  for  a  change  of  reading  glasses.  These 
signs  are  "  a  corkscrew  appearance  of  individual  vessels,  a  slight  thick^i- 
ing  of  the  perivascular  lymph  sheaths,  a  beginning  brick-dust  appearance 
of  the  optic  nerve-head,  and  a  flattening  of  a  vein  against  an  artery  or  a 
bending  in  a  curve  of  the  vein  overlying  the  artery."  With  these  retinal 
conditions  present  the  physician  should  carefully  examine  the  cardio- 
vascular system,  and  accurately  test  the  arterial  tension  by  approved 
means,  and,  should  the  tests  confirm  the  retinal  findings,  institute  appro- 
priate treatment,  which  may  save  not  only  lesions  of  the  eyes  but  of  other 
structures,  notably  the  brain,  which,  if  they  occur,  may  prove  fatal. 

Obstruction  of  the  Retinal  Vessels. — An  embolism  may  lodge  in  the 
central  retinal  artery  or  in  one  of  its  branches.  Sudden  blindness 
follows  complete  obstruction  of  the  central  vessel,  w^hereas  in  plugging  of 
one  of  the  smaller  vessels  the  blind  area  will  correspond  to  the  section  of 
the  retina  supplied  by  the  vessel  affected.  The  fundus  picture  in  embolism 
of  the  central  artery  shows  a  pallid  disk,  a  grayish  white  oedema  of  the 
retina,  and  the  appearance  of  a  central  red  spot  in  the  fovea.  The  affection 
presents  the  same  general  symptoms  and  changes  in  the  eye-ground  as  in 
thrombus.  Both  occur  in  endarteritis,  heart  disease,  and  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood. 
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XL 
THE  EXAMINATION  BY  X-RAYS. 

The  Rontgen  ray  with  present-day  teclinic,  in  the  hands  of  one 
skilled  in  its  employment,  brings  to  the  general  practitioner  an  agent  of 
very  positive  worth. 

In  surgery  its  employment  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  well  recognized. 
To  the  ophthalmologist  its  service  in  localizing  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye 
marks  one  of  the  distinct  advances  in  that  specialty.  With  an  efficient 
equipment,  and  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  it,  the  Rontgen  rays  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  diagnosis  of  general  medicine.  Not  that  they  alone 
should  be  expected  to  declare  what  the  obscure  disease  of  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen  is,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  history  of  the  case,  its  physical 
signs  and  symptoms,  and  such  other  technic  as  is  in  current  use,  the 
X-rays  prove  a  very  useful  adjunct  in  corroborating,  modifying,  or 
controlling  knowledge  gained  in  the  more  usual  ways. 

Apparatus  and  Technic. — In  the  development  of  the  Rontgen  rays 
the  chief  things  necessary  are  a  source  of  electricity,  an  apparatus  for 
transforming  the  electric  current,  an  X-ray  tube,  a  fluoroscope,  and  radio- 
graphic plates. 

Source  op  Electricity. — The  electric  current  may  be  that  of  the 
street,  of  the  storage  battery,  or  of  the  static  machine.  The  street  current 
(of  100  or  more  volts)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  supply  for  those 
who  can  obtain  it.  The  static  machine  is  subject  to  changes  of  weather 
and  is  costly,  but  it  is  often  the  only  means  of  delivering  an  electric  current 
sufficient  to  produce  the  Rontgen  rays.  With  the  static  machine  a  coil  is 
not  necessary.  The  storage  battery  is  also  costly,  heavy,  requires  frequent 
recharging,  and  is  employed  principally  because  of  its  portability. 

Tube. — The  tube  consists  of  a  glass  bulb,  from  4  to  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  so  exhausted  of  air  as  to  make  it  nearly  a  vacuum.  Within  this 
bulb  and  near  its  centre  is  a  platinum  plate,  known  as  the  anode,  and  at 
a  fixed  distance  and  angle  another  aluminum  plate,  known  as  the  cathode. 
The  poles  are  connected  outside  the  bulb  with  the  terminals,  and  the  cur- 
rent passes  within  the  tube  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode,  and  in  doing  so 
generates  the  Rontgen  rays.  Attached  externally  to  the  best  tubes  now 
in  use  is  a  smaller  glass  bulb,  which  serves  as  a  "safety  valve"  to  the  larger 
bulb.  It  contains  certain  chemicals,  which,  acted  upon  by  the  current, 
reduce  the  vacuum  of  the  larger  bulb,  and  so  preserve  it  from  puncture 
and  fit  it  for  use.  The  glass  of  the  bulb  should  be  of  the  clearest  quality, 
free  from  lead,  and  as  thin  as  can  be  employed  with  safety.  The  tubes 
highly  exhausted  are  known  as  "high''  or  hard  tubes,  and  are  the  tubes 
required  where  the  greatest  penetration  is  necessary.  The  tubes  of  lesser 
vacuum  are  known  as  "soff  tubes,  and  are  commonly  used  for  purposes 
of  treatment.  Age  and  usage  vary  the  vacuum  and  make  the  life  of  a 
tube  an  uncertainty.  Tubes  are  easily  broken,  punctured,  and  softened, 
so  that  they  are  always  an  item  of  expense  to  the  si 
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Coil. — The  coil  consists  of  three  principal  parts:  1.  The  interrupter 
which  makes  and  breaks  the  current,  and  so  increases  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  current.  2.  The  condenser,  designed  to  eliminate  self-induced 
currents.  3.  The  coil  itself.  The  coil  consists  of  the  primary,  through 
which  the  interrupted  current  passes,  and  the  secondary,  which  delivers 
the  induced  current  through  the  terminals  to  the  tube.  In  the  use  of  the 
street  current  and  the  current  from  the  storage  battery  the  coil  is  essential 
for  the  production  of  the  X-rays. 

The  Fluoroscope. — The  fli*oroscope  consists  of  a  screen,  upon  which 
are  deposited  crystals  of  calcium  tungstate  or  barium  platinocyanide. 
The  screen  is  surrounded  on  one  side  by  a  hood. 

Fluoroscopic  examinations  can  be  quickly  made,  they  are  inexpensive, 
moving  organs  can  be  watched,  and,  for  certain  parts  of  the  body,  they 
give  the  most  satisfactory  information.  But  constant  use  of  the  fluoroscope 
has  been  found  dangerous,  and  there  is  less  detail  than  in  the  skiagraphic 
plate.  Furthermore,  no  record  remains  of  what  was  studied  except  in  the 
observer's  mind. 

Plates. — The  plates  prepared  by  different  manufacturers  are  similar 
to  those  employed  by  the  photographer,  in  fact,  for  some  forms  of  X-ray 
work,  ordinary  photographers'  plates  may  be  used.  The  plate  shows  more 
detail  than  the  fluoroscope,  furnishes  a  permanent  record,  and  can  be 
studied  and  compared  with  plates  made  subsequently. 

The  Rontgen  rays  can  be  developed  regardless  of  daylight  or  dark- 
ness, but  a  darkened  room  gives  the  operator  the  best  opportunity  of 
controlling  his  apparatus  and  for  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope.  When  a 
tube  is  giving  satisfactory  results  it  emits  a  peculiar  greenish  fluorescence, 
so  that  when  the  hand  is  held  between  it  and  the  fluoroscope  its  bony 
structures  are  clearly  seen  and  outlined.  In  making  radiographic  pictures 
the  tube  is  placed  at  a  definite  distance  from  the  part,  with  the  plate  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  current  is  turned  on  to  produce  the  rays,  and  after 
a  proper  exposure  the  structures  of  the  part  are  pictured  upon  the  sensitive 
plate.  Every  operator  learns  to  know  his  current,  coil,  and  tubes,  and 
how  they  are  best  used,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  make  a  picture. 
The  rays,  too  frequently  used  or  employed  for  too  great  a  length  of  time, 
are  likely  to  excite  a  dermatitis,  deep  burns  that  require  months  to  heal, 
destruction  of  hair,  withering  of  fingers  and  nails,  possible  injury  to  the 
sexual  functions,  and  interference  with  the  process  of  metabolism.  The 
tube  should  be  enclosed  in  a  heavy  glass  shield,  and  the  operator  protected 
behind  a  leaden  screen.  The  fluoroscope  must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 
The  handle  should  be  protected  with  a  leaden  cover,  and  the  observations 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tlie  well-being  of  both  the  patient  and  the 
operator  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

The  Head. — Perhaps  the  most  difficult  field  of  all  in  the  use  of  the 
X-ravs  is  that  of  the  head.  The  tissues  of  the  head  offer  much  resistance 
to  the  transmission  of  the  rays,  and  cause  shadows  of  varying  intensities, 
since  the  bony  walls  are  irregular,  interrupted  by  numerous  sutures,  fur- 
rowed by  grooves  and  sinuses,  containing  air  spaces,  and  because  the  brain 
structures  are  convoluted  and  freely  bathed  with  blood.  When  a  good 
picture  is  obtained,  the  shadows  of  the  normal  structures  make  the  outline 
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of  any  pathological  condition  diflScult  to  procure  and  diflScult  to  interpret. 
It  requires  the  best  of  technic  to  produce  a  satisfactory  picture,  and  a 
wide  experience  to  interpret  a  good  picture.  It  is  possible,  especially 
when  the  skull  is  thin,  to  derive  definite  information  as  to  the  size  and  posi- 
tion of  dense,  sharply  outlined,  coarse  lesions,  as  sarcomata,  fibromata, 
cysts,  abscesses,  tuberculous  nodules,  and  rarely  of  blood-clots.  The  find- 
ings here  are  not  as  certain  as  elsewhere,  but  the  diagnostician,  who  wishes 
to  exhaust  every  iheans,  will  certainly  not  reject  the  information  brought 
to  him  by  this  agency.  In  the  hands  of  expert  operators  positive  infor- 
mation is  often  added  to  that  obtained  by  other  means  of  diagnosis,  and 
not  infrequently  negative  findings  are  of  great  value.  To  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  good  skiagraph  shows  no  shadow  in  a  region  where  the  physi- 
cal signs  suggest  a  tumor,  would  probably  make  the  average  physician 
hesitate  to  employ  surgical  intervention;  while,  in  an  equally  good  picture, 
a  clearly  outlined  growth  in  some  region  producing  few  physical  signs 
might,  if  known  at  an  early  period,  be  the  means  of  saving  life. 

The  Neck. — The  presence  of  an  aneurism,  or  a  tumor,  and  its  extent 
can  often  be  determined.  Expansile  pulsation  would  suggest  an  aneurism 
with  thin  walls,  and  a  dense,  dark  shadow  having  a  heaving  impulse 
synchronous  with  the  cardiac  beat  would  be  suggestive  of  a  tumor  attached 
to  one  of  the  larger  vessels. 

The  Thorax, — The  chest  is  the  region  in  which  the  X-rays  are  of 
great  use  to  the  internist,  and  the  fluoroscope  often  jaelds  data  of  diagnostic 
value.  The  lung  tissue  offers  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  rays, 
and,  consequently,  the  shadows  of  the  sternum,  ribs,  clavicle,  scapula?,  and 
spinal  column  are  clearly  seen,  and  the  position  of  the  heart,  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  diaphragm  recognized  without  difficulty.  A  further  advan- 
tage of  the  fluoroscope  is  that  these  organs  can  be  observed  in  motion, 
in  both  the  state  of  health  and  disease. 

Upon  the  screen  of  the  fluoroscope,  the  normal  lung  appears  trans- 
lucent, the  bony  parts  dark,  and  the  heart  and  diaphragm  exhibit  charac- 
teristic movements.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  with  these  conditions  that 
positive  information  can  be  gained  with  the  fluoroscope.  Through  this 
instrument  the  diaphragm  in  health  is  seen  as  a  dome -shaped  shadow  at 
the  level  of  the  fourth  rib  on  the  right  side,  and  of  the  fourth  interspace 
on  the  left,  which  in  health  makes  an  excursion  between  1.5  and  1.7  cm., 
and  in  full  inspiration  between  6.8  and  7.1  cm.  The  average  excursus  in 
quiet  breathing  is  estimated  at  1.25  cm.  In  tall  subjects  it  is  greater,  and 
in  small,  deep-chested  persons  somewhat  less.  Tliis  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  is  of  great  moment,  for  in  nearly  every  morbid 
condition  of  lung  or  pleural  cavity  there  is  an  attending  change  in  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm.  Consequently,  every  operator  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  appearance  of  the  normal  chest,  the  position  and  move- 
ment of  the  normal  heart,  and  particularly  the  position  and  excursions  of 
the  normal  diaphragm. 

Phthisis. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  darkening  of  the  fluoro- 
scopic pictures  of  the  apices  suggests  phthisis.  Sometimes  there  may  be 
only  a  diminution  of  the  clearness  of  the  lung,  and  the  outline  of  clavicle 
and  ribs  is  less  distinct  than  on  the  sound  side.     The  movements  of  the 
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diaphragm  may  be  restricted  on  the  affected  aide,  and  occasionally  the 
heart  is  drawn  towards  it.  The  limits  of  the  excursion  of  the  diaphragm 
should  be  traced  upon  the  skin  with  pencil,  and  the  difEerence,  if  any, 
noted  in  this  way.    The  extent  of  the  daikcned  area  and  its  outline  should 


be  likewise  indiciiti'd  upon  tho  chest  wtill,  or  tnicing  paper,  so  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  condition  later.  An  X-ray  plate  made  in  this  state 
often  showa  a  "mottling"  of  the  part,  or  it  may  indicate  general  spica! 
consolidation.  If  there  be  enlaiged  brouihiid  glands  they  also  may  cause 
drcumscribed  .shadows.     In   the  early  ^taties,   with  an  irregular  rise  of 
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evening  temperature,  with  slight  digestive  symptoms,  with  or  rarely  with- 
out cough,  before  the  sputum  gives  a  positive  report,  and  when  indefinite 
physical  signs  exist,  the  Rontgen  rays  may  afford  diagnostic  criteria  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  The  progress  of  the  pathological  proceas 
can  also  be  studied.  Cavity  formation  presents  a  clear  space  in  the  picture 
of  the  affected  lung.  If  there  are  thickened  walls,  they  frequently  cast  a 
dark  shadow,  and  fluid,  offering  resistance  to  the  rays,  can  be  seen  and 
outlined  in  the  broken-down  area.  Comparative  studies  of  skiagraphs 
made  on  repeated  examinations  afford  valuable  information  in  some  cases. 
The  report  of  the  Rontgen  rays  should  never  be  considered  apart  from  the 
knowledge  gained  by  other  clinical  investigations  and  the  history  of  the 
case,  but,  combined  with  these,  it  rounds  out  and  completes  the  case 
record,  and  gives  the  practitioner  an  opportunity  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
what  is  transpiring  before  him.  In  emphysema  the  lung  is  brighter  than 
normal,  as  seen  through  the  screen.  This  obtains  throughout  the  whole 
structure  involved.  Thickening  of  the  pleura  may  present  shadows,  and, 
not  infrequently,  pleural  fibrosis  is  responsible  for  displacement  of  organs^ 
and  shows  a  picture  which  indicates  these  changes. 

Pneumonia. — Usually  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia,  with  its  his- 
tory, are  so  characteristic  that  an  appeal  to  the  X-rays  is  not  necessary. 
The  fiuoroscope  may  be  of  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  central  pneumonia,  and 
the  picture  will  localize  the  darkened,  restricted  area  in  the  central  part 
of  the  lung  with  a  clear  space  above  and  below  it.  In  certain  obscure 
cases  where  the  physical  signs  are  loss  marked  than  usual,  and  in  the  aged, 
the  rays  may  be  of  great  servic(\ 

Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — Referring  always  to  the  history  and  physi- 
cal signs,  the  rays  in  this  disease  may  give  much  additional  information. 
In  a  pleural  effusion  of  any  extent  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are 
restricted  or  arrested.  The  lung  above  is  more  dense  than  on  the  sound 
side.  The  heart  is  displaced.  The  line  of  the  ribs  is  distorted,  and  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  effusion  joins  that  of  the  diaphragm.  If  the  pleurisy  is 
attended  by  phthisis,  the  apex  will  show  an  area  reduced  in  clearness. 
In  old  pleurisy  with  adhesions,  the  heart  is  often  displaced  toward  the 
affected  side,  the  ribs  are  drawn  nearer  together,  and  the  excursion  of  the 
diaphragm  is  markedly  restricted.  Empyema. — In  empyema  the  outline  of 
the  involved  area  is  seen  as  a  very  dense  shadow.  The  very  heavy  shadows 
of  the  tliickened  walls  can  occasionally  be  distinguished  from  the  opacity 
caused  by  the  fluid.  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  interfered  with, 
and  the  adjacent  viscera  are  dislocated.  In  chronic  empyema  adhesions  may 
displace  surrounding  organs  towards  the  diseased  side.  In  pneumopyothorax 
and  pneumohydrothorax  there  is  a  clear  space  between  the  fluid  and  the 
lung  above.  The  dark  shadow  of  the  fluid  shifts  with  the  change  of  the 
patient's  position.     It  sometimes  can  be  seen  to  pulsate  with  the  heart. 

Emphysema. — In  this  condition,  with  more  air  in  the  lung  tissue  than 
normally,  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  the  lung  will  be  increased.  The 
picture  is  clearer  than  that  of  the  normal  lung.  The  diaphragm  is  lower, 
and  its  excursion  restricted.  If  the  left  side  is  involved,  the  outline  of  the 
heart  is  sharper  than  normal,  lower  down  in  the  chest,  and  more  vertical 
than  in  health. 
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Bronchitis.  —  In  the  average  case  of  bronchitis  the  fluoroscopic 
and  radiographic  examinations  are  unnecessary.  The  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm may  be  restricted  when  the  bronchial  tubes  contain  much  secretiont 
and  after  coughing,  when  the  bronchi  have  been  freed  from  mucus,  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  approach  the  normal.  Occasionally  the 
outline  of  the  ribs  appears  less  distinct  than  in  health.  The  symptoms  of  a 
rapidly  developing  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  especially  in  young  children 
in  whom  a  history  cannot  be  obtained,  may  depend  upon  a  foreign  body 
lodged  in  the  trachea  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  in  such  case  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  X-ray  examination  is  obvious.  Negative  findings  in  some 
cases  of  severe  bronchitis  may  be  of  diagnostic  importance. 

The  Heart. — By  means  of  the  fluoroscope  the  position,  sizCi  and 
action  of  the  heart  are  readily  seen  because  this  organ  casts  a  very  dark 
shadow  upon  the  screen,  and  if  the  heart  is  hypertrophied  or  dilated,  its 
extent  beyond  the  normal  boundaries  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Irregularity  and 
extent  of  contraction  of  the  ventricles  has  been  observed.  If  there  are 
pleuritic  or  dia[)hragmatic  adhesions,  the  displacement  of  the  heart  and  its 
tugging  upon  those  structures  may  be  observed.  Displacement  from  new 
growths  or  pleural  effusion  is  likewise  recognized.  The  radiograph  is  of 
much  less  value  than  the  fluoroscope  in  the  study  of  this  particular  organ. 

The  Aorta,  and  Aneurisms. — ^The  course  of  the  aorta  can  be  seen 
arising  in  the  normal  chest,  slightly  to  the  right  and  above  the  heart,  and 
then  running  to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column  and  downward  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  heart.  A  small  aneurism  in  the  ascending  arch  will 
}  be  soon  as  ii  shiidow  oxtonding  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  while  a  small 

aneurism  of  the  transverse  or  descending  portion  of  the  arch  casts  a  shadow 
greater  than  the  normal  shadow  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum.  A  large 
aneurism  produces  a  shadow  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
and  shows  distinct  pulsation.  Plere,  as  everywhere,  the  findings  of  the  X-rays 
must  be  taken  in  conj  unction  with  the  history  and  signs  and  symptoms. 

New  Growths. — A  new  growth  of  considerable  size  is  almost  certain 
to  be  soon  and  localized  by  the  aid  of  the  fluoroscope  and  sensitive  plate. 
In  an  afol)rile  case  with  the  signs  of  pulmonary  solidification,  with  cough 
and  blood-tinged  expectoration,  a  dark  area  in  the  picture  of  the  lung 
structure  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  n(»w  growth.  Changes  in  its  position 
and  growth,  and  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  viscera,  can  be  noted  from 
week  to  week,  and  a  prognosis  indicated.  In  doubtful  cases  the  value  of  a 
negative  fluoroscopic  examination  is  self-evident.  In  diseases  of  the  chest 
the  X-ray  (examination  is  an  agent  that  brings  positive  service  to  thost» 
who  employ  it  intefligontly. 

The  Abdomen. — The  G^sophacjus. — The  course  and  condition  of  the 
oesophagus  can  he  ascertained  by  moans  of  the  Rontgen  rays.  The  shadow 
caused  by  a  rubber-coated  wire  when  inserted  into  the  (esophagus  will 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  organ.  The  X-rays  can  localize  a  stricture 
when  a  bulbar  bougies  is  inserted  to  the  level  of  the  obstruction,  and 
diverticula  can  bo  outlined  by  lowering  a  thin  rubber  tube  filled  witli  shot 
or  mercury  into  it,  or  by  having  the  patient  swallow  a  suspension  of  bis- 
muth subnitrato.  Now  growths  in  the  oesophagus  are  difficult  to  see. 
because  of  the  density  of  th(»  shadows  cast  by  th(»  sternum  and  spinal  column. 
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The  Stouach. — By  distending  the  stomach  with  air  or  gas,  the  light- 
ened space  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  position  and  size  of  this  organ.  Bismuth 
suhnitrate  in  the  amount  of  an  ounce  or  more,  taken  in  a  bowl  of  milk, 
will  cast  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  plate,  which  more  distinctly  shows  the 
outline  of  the  viscus.  If  there  is  a  Rtricture  at  the  pylorus,  celluloid  cap- 
sules of  bismuth  will  lie  in  the  stomach  for  a  period  of  time,  and  then  be 
expelled  by  vomiting.     A  large  carcinomatous  mass  involving  the  stomach 


wall  will  usually  make  it-^  impress  upon  the  sensitive  plate  and  confirm 
the  other  means  of  diagnosis.  A  change  in  the  shajre  and  size  of  the  stomach, 
as  in  the  "hour-glass  stomach,"  has  been  likewise  studied  with  bismuth. 
Stomach  peristalsis  can  also  be  studied  with  the  X-rays. 

The  Intestinal  Tract. — Because  of  the  lack  of  contrast  in  the 
density  of  the  shadows,  the  amount  of  itiformation  gained  by  the  X-ray 
examination  of  these  structures  is  often  disappointing.  New  growths  may 
cast  shadows  here  as  they  do  everywhere,  but  their  actual  relation  to  the 
section  of  the  bowel  from  which  they  spring  can  only,  as  a  rule,  be  roughly 
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estimated.  Injection  of  bismuth  subnitrate  into  the  colon  serves  to  out- 
line that  part  of  the  canal.  It  is  well  ^o  remember  that  acute  abdominal 
symptoms  may  be  excited  by  a  foreign  body,  which  has  been  swallowed, 
and  in  such  cases  the  X-ray  picture  may  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

The  Liver. — In  children  and  in  thin  subjects  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
can  usually  be  outlined.  Marked  displacement  or  enlargement  of  the  liver 
often  shows  in  a  satisfactory  radiograph.  A  distended  gall-bladder,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  filled  with  gall-stones,  is  likely  to  give  a  picture  of  some  real 
worth.    Carcinomatous  masses  cause  characteristic  irregular,  dense  shadows. 

The  Spleen. — If  the  stomach  is  distended  by  air  or  gas,  so  as  to 
increase  the  contrast,  the  shadow  of  the  spleen  can  quite  commonly  be  seen 
with  the  fluoroscope,  and  its  size,  position,  and  movement  on-  deep  inspi- 
ration observed.  If  it  should  be  a  wandering  spleen,  the  absence  of  this 
shadow  in  the  normal  position  would  be  a  confirming  figure  in  that  diagnosis. 

The  KiDNEYS.-^With  good  technic  it  is  at  times  possible  to  get  an 
outline  of  these  structures,  to  know  if  they  are  in  their  normal  positions 
(particularly  on  the  left  side),  to  know  if  they  are  swollen,  or  if  the  shadow 
is  enlarged  by  perinephritic  abscess,  and  particularly  if  it  is  possible  to 
determine  whether  there  be  a  stone  in  the  organ.  Stone  in  the  bladder  and 
stone  in  the  ureters  concern  the  surgeon  more,  as  a  rule,  than  the  general 
practitioner;  and  yet,  with  an  obscure  history  and  physical  signs,  the 
general  practitioner  is  the  first  one  called  in  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  he 
fails  to  do  himself  justice  if  he  neglects  to  procure  a  good  radiograph  plate. 

The  Extremities. — ^Hardened  arteries,  when  palpable,  are  readily 
recognized,  but  in  the  deeper  structures  this  is  impossible,  and  a  good 
X-ray  plate  will  often  exhibit  this  condition  in  the  femoral,  the  popliteal, 
and  the  dorsalis  pedis,  as  it  will  in  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  shape  and 
density  of  the  bones  and  the  size  of  calcareous  deposits  in  muscles  and 
tendons  as  their  coverings  are  determined  satisfactorily  in  a  limited  group 
of  diseases. 

The  Joints. — In  swollen  and  stiffened  joints  it  is  often  important, 
both  in  determining  the  treatment  and  the  prognosis,  to  know  whether 
injury  to  the  bony  structures  exists,  or  whether  there  be  exostosis,  or 
simply  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  soft  parts.  A  good  view  with  the 
fluoroscope,  or,  better  yet,  a  satisfactory  radiograph  picture,  will  deter- 
mine this  question.  Calcified  joints  or  deposits  of  any  density  will  give  a 
dark  shadow. 

New  Growths. — The  position,  shape,  and  size  of  tumors  such  as 
sarcomata  and  fibromata  can  be  pictured,  and,  not  infrequently,  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  these  and  an  aneurism  made. 

Orthodiagraphy. — Moritz  has  devised  a  method  of  X-ray  examina- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  eliminates  certain  errors  of  the  ordinary  exami- 
nation by  a  device  w-hich  makes  use  only  of  the  central  rays  from  the 
ordinary  Crookes'  tubes,  that  is,  those  which  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the 
plate  or  fluoroscopic  screen.  By  an  orderly  progressive  movement  of  the 
special  tube  along  the  periphery  of  the  heart's  shadow,  and  marking  upon 
the  screen  or  the  chest  of  the  patient  successive  points  at  its  border,  and 
joining  these  points  by  lines,  a  fairly  accurate  outline  of  the  heart  may 
be  obtained.     The   results   of  this  method,  as  worked  out  by  several 
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observers,  confirm  certain  facts  that  have  been  determined  by  the  methods 
of  physical  diagnosis,  and  have  long  been  known.  Among  these  the 
following  are  important: 

(a)  In  the  adult  under  normal  circumstances  the  liver  and  diaphragm, 
upon  change  from  the  recumbent  to  the  erect  posture,  assume  a  lower 
level,  and  corresponding  with  this  change  the  heart  assumes  a  somewhat 
more  vertical  position,  its  apex  being  lower  and  its  transverse  diameter 
decreased. 

(b)  In  the  aged  the  diaphragm  likewise  occupies  a  lower  position,  but, 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  ligamentous  attachments  of  the  great  vessels, 
the  heart  sinks  as  a  whole  so  that  its  position  remains  more  transverse. 

(c)  In  females  the  average  position  of  the  heart  is  about  an  interspace 
higher  than  in  males. 

(d)  In  acute  and  chronic  pulmonary  emphysema  the  position  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  consequently  that  of  the  heart,  is  much  lower  than  under 
normal  circumstances,  and  for  that  reason  the  upper  border  of  cardiac 
dulness  is,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  size  of  the  right  ventricle, 
considerably  lowered. 

(e)  Under  pathological  conditions  the  cardiac  impulse  does  not,  in 
all  cases,  correctly  indicate  either  the  extreme  left  border  of  the  heart 
or  its  lower  border.  The  apex  may  be  covered  by  the  border  of  the  lung 
oji  the  one  hand,  and  the  movement  of  the  chest  wall  may,  on  the  other, 
extend  beyond  the  actual  border  of  the  heart.  As  shown  by  the  X-ray 
shadow  the  lower  border  may,  in  some  cases,  extend  below  the  region  of 
the  impulse. 

Stereoskiagraphy. — The  application  of  the  principles  of  stereoscopy 
to  skiagraphy,  first  employed  by  Elihu  Thompson,  is  of  service  in  the 
localization  of  foreign  bodies,  tumors,  and  various  lesions  of  the  skeleton. 
Several  special  instruments  for  making  skiagraphs  and  different  methods  for 
viewing  stereoskiagrams  (Wheatstone,  Brewster)  have  been  devised.  "In 
the  study  of  normal  and  morbid  conditions  I  invariably  resort  to  the  em- 
ployment of  stereoskiagraphy  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  '^  (Kassabian). 


PART  III. 

OF  SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNS. 


I. 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Symptoms  and  Sisrns. — The  clinical  phenomena  of  disease  are  divided 
into  two  general  groups:  (a)  subjective,  those  obtained  by  inquiry,  and 
(b)  objective,  those  learned  by  observation.  The  former  are  known  as 
SYifPTOMS,  the  latter  as  signs.  These  may  be  general,  as  fever,  debility, 
or  emaciation,  or  local,  as  pain,  dyspnoea,  or  dulness  upon  percussion. 
The  dividing  line  between  symptoms  and  signs  is  not  well  defined.  Pain 
and  nausea  are  symptoms  of  which  nothing  can  be  learned  by  observa- 
tion alone;  an  endocardial  murmur  or  pleural  friction  rub,  signs  concern- 
ing which  the  patient  can  give  no  personal  account;  while  retching,  cough, 
and  palpitation  partake  at  once  of  the  nature  of  both  signs  and  symptoms 
and  may  be  referred  to  the  one  or  other  group  of  clinical  phenomena  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded.  Symptomatology 
is  that  department  of  medical  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  consider- 
ation of  the  symptoms  of  disease;  semeiology  (^/isFov,  a  sign),  that 
which  has  for  its  object  the  consideration  of  the  signs  of  disease.  Just  as 
symptoms  and  signs  are  not  always  to  be  closely  distinguished,  so  the 
scope  and  subject  matter  of  these  sub-sciences  of  medicine  largely  overlap, 
and  symptomatology  and  semeiology  are  frequently  used  interchangeably. 
Pure  symptoms  are  limited  in  number  as  compared  with  signs,  and,  since 
they  are  wholly  subjective  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  based  upon  the 
statements  of  the  patient,  who  may,  according  to  his  temperament  or  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  either  unintentionally  or  wilfully  misrepresent  them, 
they  are  •of  far  less  value  in  diagnosis  than  signs.  Symptoms,  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  deranged  sensations  of  the  patient,  stand  in  contrast  to 
signs,  which  are  dependent  upon  changes  in  organs  or  tissues.  For  this 
reason  qualifying  adjectives  are  sometimes  employed,  and  we  speak  of 
rational  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  It  is  customary,  however,  to 
apply  the  word  symptom  to  many  of  the  objective  phenomena  of  disease. 

Syndrome  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  set  of  concomitant  symptoms, 
especially  the  concurrence  of  a  group  of  symptoms  not  indicating  a  disease 
with  well-determined  anatomical  lesions,  as  for  example  fever,  seasickness, 
and  astasia-abasia;   a  symptom-complex;   a  symptom-group. 

Diseases  upon  one  basis  of  classification  are  divided  into  constitutional 
or  general,  namely,  those  in  which  the  organism  as  a  whole  reacts  to  the 
pathogenic  influence;  and  local  or  organic,  in  which  the  lesions  involve 
primarily  or  chiefly  a  viscus  or  an  anatomical  tract.     General  symptoms 
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f&'rix&I  exprefeftion-  st^tte  of  T.'iXnu<ji*.  njfj\'eTZJtT.Zs  and  iTTrrijii*.  2iii«:i»  i£ 
ftpe^r^rh,  and  rr^ntal  r-r^nditiori  are  at  once  ol/senei  An  ciiz5;(i.  i*  5; mat 
a/;  to  what  rr;anner  of  ir^n  the  j>auent  L?.  InforiiAiioz:  li^  i :  lis*  i<]<aL 
p^/*itiori,  o<reuf/ation,  and  linhha  rr-ay  l^e  learned  from  hisdr^eas;  I5  "ii* 
or  «Ioven:v?  Are  hL«  clothes  buttone^i  awrv?  Is  his  ec-ILar  k^'ee  t: 
room  for  swollen  gland*  or  a  goitre?  I>>  hii?  trousers  sLot  :iie  "m^rre  jr-iiaii 
rrf  <ihi\feUf:  urine?  Has  he  the  tabetic  or  steppage  gait  or  zht  5esc:^*i:ii:a 
^rf  j/SkTfilyriii  agitariii?  Ha«  he  the  fiiifehed  fac-e  with  dilated  Tnes^^ies  xziL  z 
trenibling  tongue  of  the  stlffAioVif.  €jt  the  enlarged  girth  &cd  i 
lengthene^l  with  a  Uk^p  of  string,  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  with 
handii  tell  a  fitor>'  of  their  own.  We  note  at  a  glance  that  tbej 
and  fi^jfi  and  the  finger-nail «  are  clean,  as  occurs  mostly,  but  ii<« 
with  rrien  of  leisure  and  profrrssional  men;  that  they  are  large  *n-i 
AH  in  tho«e  who  follow  the  «ea;  coarse,  sunburnt,  and  freckled.  &s 
furitif'.r;  or  that  they  l^ear  the  oil  and  grime  of  the  mechanic  who  has  h^rr 
from  hirf  work.  The  trembling  hand  of  alcoholism,  the  piil-roCinc 
mentH  of  paralysis  agitans.  the  nodules  and  tophi  of  gout,  the  defc-r 
and  relaxed  ligaments  of  arthritis  deformans,  and  the  spade-like  bands  ci 
myxofdenia  tell  their  own  tale. 

The  diagnosis  may  s^^metimes  t>e  n^iade  at  a  glance.  The  flushed  £afe. 
hurried  breathing,  unilateral  mo\ement  of  the  chest, and  rusty  spotuciof 
pneumonia  scarcely  demand  the  additional  data  of  chill,  crepitant  rile, 
and  fx.'rcu8sion  dulness;  nor  the  intense  headache,  opisthotonos,  vociiticf; 
herfxjs,  and  petechia*  the  history  of  sudden  onset  or  the  e|ndemic  (vevalence 
of  cerebrospinal  fever;  while  the  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough  is  in  iiseif 
diagnostic.  The  diagnosis  thus  made  cannot,  however,  be  called  intuitive. 
In  trutli  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intuitive  diagnosis.  Before  a  concte- 
sion  is  reached,  however  brief  the  time,  the  clinician,  usually  without  beiog 
aware  of  his  mental  processes,  has  been  weighing  and  sifting  the  sympto 
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and  assigning  to  each  its  proper  value  and  importance.  Such  a  diagnosis 
must  in  all  cases  be  personally  regarded  as  provisional  and  not  announced, 
however  tempting  the  circumstances,  until  sufficient  facts  for  its  full  sup- 
port have  been  obtained.  There  are  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  him  who  makes 
what  in  the  language  of  the  ward  classes  is  called  a  ''snap  diagnosis." 
It  is  never  complete;  the  pneumonia  may  be  complicated  with  pericarditis. 
Such  a  diagnosis  is  sometimes  altogether  false;  there  are  cases  of  enteric 
fever  in  neurotic  individuals  in  early  life  that  closely  simulate  the  symp- 
tom-complex of  meningitis — the  so-called  cerebrospinal  form  of  enteric 
fever — and  a  child  long  convalescent  from  whooping-cough  may  under 
emotional  excitement  or  when  suffering  from  an  attack  of  subacute 
laryngitis  have  paroxysms  of  cough  with  whooping. 

TEMPERAMENT  AND  DIATHESIS. 

Under  the  teaching  of  the  French  school  great  importance  was  at  one 
time  attached  to  temperament  or  diathesis  as  a  condition  of  the  hereditary 
constitution  manifested  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient.  Less 
attention  is  paid  to  this  subject  now  than  formerly,  but  no  very  close 
observation  is  required  to  establish  the  ^act  that  many  individuals  have  in 
common  peculiarities  of  physical  and  mental  organization  very  different 
from  those  of  others  and  that  corresponding  differences  in  general  health 
and  tendency  to  disease  occur.  Disregarding  misleading  refinements  and 
combinations  the  following  principal  forms  may  be  described: 

The  sans^uine,  sometimes  called  the  Arthritic  or  Gouty  Tempera- 
ment.— The  characteristics  of  this  condition  are  well-developed  bones  and 
muscles,  a  fine  skin,  good  hair,  fair  complexion,  good  nutrition,  a  general 
appearance  of  health  and  energy.  The  physiological  processes  are  active, 
the  digestion  excellent,  the  bowels  regular,  the  respiratory  excursus  large, 
the  action  of  the  heart  regular,  the  pulse  full  and  strong.  In  disposition 
persons  of  this  temperament  are  cheerful  and  hopeful,  hence  the  adjective 
"sanguine"  often  applied  to  them.  Mentally  they  are  active  but  of  delib- 
erate judgment  and  they  do  a  large  part  of  the  world's  work.  They  are 
especially  liable  to  bronchitis  and  other  catarrhal  affections  and  to  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  in  advancing  life  prone  to  sclerotic  changes  in  the  valves  oi 
the  heart,  aneurism,  angina  pectoris,  or  apoplexy. 

The  nervous  diathesis  shows  itself  commonly  in  slender  or  under- 
sized individuals  who  are  often  poor  and  irregular  eaters,  not  well  nourished. 
Such  persons  are  alert  and  active  but  often  incapable  of  sustained  effort. 
The  physiological  processes  are  not  always  well  performed.  They  often 
possess  high  intellectual  ability  and  are  subject  to  intense  emotions.  They 
are  predisposed  to  derangements  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  to  head- 
ache from  slight  causes.  They  take  things  to  heart,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  are  liable  to  break  down  under  stress  of  work  and  worry.  Neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  migraine,  and  other  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  and  insanity  are  common. 

The  Bilious  Diathesis. — The  complexion  is  dark,  the  hair  dark 
brown  or  black,  often  coarse  and  oily,  the  skin  shows  a  tendency  to  local 
pigmentation  which  varies  in  intensity,  especially  about  the  eyes  and  brow. 
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The  appetite  is  irregular,  often  poor,  fats  and  sugars  are  digested  with 
difficulty,  and  the  bowels  are  sluggish.  The  nutrition  is  not  good,  though 
women  of  this  temperament  often  grow  stout  in  middle  life.  They  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  that  form  of  gastrohepatic  catarrh  popularly 
described  as  biliousness  and  are  often  at  such  times  faintly  jaundiced. 
Nausea  and  headache  are  common.     Such  persons  often  lack  energy. 

The  Lymphatic  Diathesis. — The  muscles  are  soft  and  flabby,  there 
is  very  often  a  slight  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat.  The  skin  is  pallid,  the 
physiological  processes  are  sluggishly  performed.  Mentally  such  persons  are 
dull  and  unresponsive.  They  are  subject  to  enlargements  of  the  subcuta- 
neous lymph-nodes  and  are  liable  to  chlorosis  and  other  forms  of  ansenua. 

The  Strumous  Diathesis. — The  word  struma,  meaning  scrofula  or 
glandular  tuberculosis,  though  still  applied  in  another  sense  to  goitrous 
swellings,  has  lost  its  significance  in  medicine  and  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  modern  literature.  The  term  strumous  diathesis  has.  however, 
a  very  definite  significance  and  is  applied  to  a  bodily  constitution  unfor- 
tunately too  common.  The  bony  framework  departs  widely  from  the 
normal  type.  The  chest  is  small  and  flat,  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
slender,  their  ejnphyses  enlarged  and  thickened.  The  musculature  is 
undeveloped  and  soft.  The  appearance  is  characteristic,  the  head  is  large, 
the  cranial  bosses  prominent,  the  forehead  broad  and  protuberant,  the 
lips  full,  the  nose  short  and  broad,  its  alae  thickened,  the  lower  jaw  small, 
the  teeth  carious,  the  complexion  commonly  fair,  the  hair  fine  and  the  eye- 
lashes long.  The  nutrition  is  poor  and  the  general  appearance  of  such 
individuals  delicate  and  frail.  The  cervical  lymphatics  are  often  enlarged. 
Such  persons  are  subject  to  tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  bones,  and  lungs 
and  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  usually  die  at  an  early  age.  They  are  fre- 
quently the  offspring  of  tuberculous  parents.  Whether  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  which  go  to  make  up  the  so-called  strumous  diathesis  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  profound  derangements  of  nutrition,  transmitted  from 
tuberculous  parents,  or  to  a  latent  tuberculosis  acquired  in  the  earliest 
period  of  life  cannot  always  be  determined. 

Cachexia  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  ravages  of  certain  chronic 
wasting  diseases,  especially  untreated  malaria,  the  graver  forms  of  syphilis, 
and  carcinoma,  particularly  when  it  involves  the  digestive  organs.  The 
cachexise  present  a  combination  of  profound  anaemia,  extreme  emaciation 
and  debility,  and  a  diffuse,  faint,  muddy  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

Dyscrasia  is  a  depraved  state  of  the  system,  especially  of  the  blood, 
due  to  constitutional  disease.  In  the  words  of  Bristowe  it  is  a  general 
deterioration  of  health  and  functional  disturbance  caused  by  the  deflec- 
tion of  nutrition.  We  speak  of  a  tuberculous,  malarial,  syphilitic,  or 
cancerous  dyscrasia. 

FACIES. 

The  appearance  of  the  face  is  often  of  diagnostic  importance.  It 
frequently  indicates  the  subjective  sensations  and  not  rarely  the  psychical 
condition.  To  say  that  a  patient's  expression  is  that  of  suffering,  acute 
pain,  anxiety,  overwhelming  illness,  or  that  it  is  excited,  dull  or, stupid,  is 
intelligible  without  further  comment.     The  face  is  an  index  of  the  phj^o- 
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lo^cal  age  of  the  patieot.  The  gray  hair,  wrinkled  brow,  arcus  senilis,  and 
han^ng  folds  of  skin  about  the  neck  are  very  suggestive.  They  enable  the 
clinician  to  compare  the  apparent  age  of  the  patient  with  his  actual  age  as 
measured  by  years.  The  facies  of  fever  patients  is  often  characteristic. 
In  the  stage  of  excitement  there  is  an  intensification,  in  that  of  depression 
a  blurring  of  expression,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  moist  appearance  of 
the  eye,  a  feverish  flush  and  often  a  very  slight  turgescence  of  the  akin 
of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  a  later  paragraph.  Equally  character- 
istic is  the  facies  of  dyspncea.  Here  also  puffing  or  turgescence  is  present, 
sometimes  marked,  and  there  is  cyanosis,  and  with  these  symptoms  dilated 
nostrils,  an  open  mouth,  and  hurried  breathing.  The  flushed  face  and 
bright  eyes  that  follow  too  much  wine,  and  the  bloated  countenance  with 
its  blurred  lines,  dilated  venules,  thickened  nose,  acne,  and  trembling  tongue 
of  some  forms  of  chronic  alcoholism  are  sadly  familiar.  The  characteristic 
change  of  the  countenance  seen  in  those  about  to  die.  especiully  in  patients 
suffering  from  ileus,  peritonitis, 
cholera,  and  similar  diseases,  is 
described  as  the  facies  Hii'- 
pocRATicA,  The  changes  are 
largely  due  to  a  diminution  in 
the  contents  of  the  blood-  and 
lymph- vessels  and  muscular  re- 
laxation. The  akin  falls  back 
upon  the  bones,  the  lines  of 
expression  are  more  sharply  de- 
fined than  normally,  the  nose 
is  sharp  and  pinched,  the  eyes 

sunken,    the      temples      hollow.  Fm.lOa.— OMim-pinalffviT.  founli  .Isy  of  allMk. 

Withthe  pallorthereissomedc-     i^plin™piAli.'Su'j^r.'  ''"'^''- ""™""'"  "     "■"■  """"^ 

gree  of  cyanosis  which  gives  the 

skin  a  leaden  or  faintly  livid  hue.  The  surface  is  cool  and  bathed  with  sweat. 

The  appearance  of  the  face  in  the  following  conditions  is  suggestive 
if  not  always  characteristic: 

Enteric  Fever. — In  well-developed  cases  the  face  is  dull,  expression- 
less, pallid,  with  a  fMnt,  dusky  flush  over  the  cheek  bones,  often  slightly 
drawn.  The  eyelids  are  half  closed,  the  lips  pallid  and  separated,  in  neg- 
lected cases  sordes  may  be  seen  upon  the  teeth.  Such  also  is  the  facies  of 
patients  profoundly  septic.  It  occurs  in  the  so-called  "typhoid  state" 
and  is  seen  in  puerperal  septicsemia,  malignant  endocarditis,  infection  after 
surgical  operations,  and  the  like. 

Acute  Peritonitis. — The  expression  is  one  of  intense  suffering, 
the  face  is  pale  and  drawn,  sometimes  the  upper  lip  is  contracted  so  as  ta 
show  the  teeth. 

Pneumonia. — A  circumscribed  flush  of  one  or  both  cheeks  may  b& 
seen;  it  may  be  bright  or  dusky.  When  one  cheek  only  is  flushed  it  is  usu- 
ally that  upon  the  side  of  the  pulmonary  lesion.  With  this  appearance  in 
grave  cases  are  associated  the  facial  changes  peculiar  to  dyspncea.  A 
rimilar  appearance  accompanies  the  symptomatic  fever  of  phthisis — hectic 
fever.    The  flushing  is.  however,  brighter  and  not  so  distinctly  circumscribed. 
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It  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pallor  of  the  brow  and  neck.  The  strik- 
ing appearance  of  such  patients  ia  intensified  by  expanding  DOstrils,  hurried 
-   "  —     breathing,  bright  moist  eyea,  and  an 

intense,  often  eager,  expression. 

Tetanus. — The  facial  peculiarity 
is  startling.  Under  the  action  of  the 
toxin  of  the  disease  all  the  muscles 
of  expression  are  thrown  into  tonic 
spasm  more  or  less  intense  at  the 
same  time,  whereas  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  varying  moods 
are  expressed  by  the  contraction 
now  of  one  set  of  muscles,  now  of 
another.  The  lips  are  parted  tnd 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  up 
as  in  laughter  or  grinning,  while  other 
parts  of  the  face  and  especially  the 
brow  are  contracted  and  thrown 
,^^^^^^^^—-—^^^g^  into    folds   as    though    in    grief   or 

I        ^l^^^^^^B^^^^^H  anger  —  Ristis    bardonicus    of    the 

f    (LJ^^^^HHB^^^^B  older 

^O^^^^^^^^^^       iT  jjjg  Exanthemata — The  appear- 

ance of  the  face  in  the  eruptive  infec- 
tious di-seases  is  usually  diagnostic. 
The  diffuse  uniform  rash,  often  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  white  border 
around  the  mouth,  and  the  slightly  tumid  skin  of  scarlet  fever,  the  tur^d 
skin,  course  measly  rash  with  its  crescentiforni  arrangement  and  coryzs  in 
measles,  the  pock  in  different  stages 
of  development  with  its  umbilicated 
vesicles  or  hideous  pustules  and 
vrusts  and  swollen  and  disfigured  fea- 
tures in  the  variolous  diseases,  and 
the  pellucid  hemispherical  vesicles 
or  crusts  without  areola,  scattered 
singly  or  in  groups  about  the  brow  or 
mouth  in  varicella,  are  characteristic. 
Mumps. — The  deformity,  alike 
when  it  involves  one  or  both  sides, 
is  characteristic.  The  swelling  is  at 
first  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
parotid  gland,  behind  the  jaw  and 
below  the  ear,  but  the  surrounding 
cedema  sometimes  assumes  remark- 
able proportions.  The  lobule  of 
the  ear  stands  out  at  right  angles 
to    the   side  of   the   head.      When  ""!' 

the  swelling  advances  upon  the  cheeks,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
slightly  drawn  up.     The  parotid  bubo  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of  ei 
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fever,  pneumonia,  septicsemia,  and  other  grave  infections  euperadda 
to  the  faciea  of  those  conditions  a  deformity  somewhat  like  that  of 
mumps.     The  overlying  skin  is  usually  of  a  dusky  red  color. 

Renal  Disease.  —  The    striking  ** 

appearance  of  the  patient  in  some  ' 

forms  of  acute  nephritis  and  very 
commonly  in  chronic  parenchyma- 
toufl  nephritis  is  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. It  is  characterized  by  intense 
waxy  pallor,  marked  cedema  of  the 
syelids,  and  general  pufliness  of  the 
face  by  which  the  lines  of  expression 
are  to  some  extent  impaired. 

Hepatic  Disease.  —  In  chronic 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  especially 
in  cirrhosis  and  gall-stone  disease  the 
facies  is  peculiar.  The  features  are 
as  a  rule  sharp,  the  face  thin,  eon- 
junctivie  muddy,  venules  dihitod, 
lips  red,  and  skin  slightly  jaundiced 
or  subicteroid — facies  hkpatica  of 
the  older  writers. 

Malaria.— The  pallor,  sallow- 
neas,  and  muddy  conjunctiva;  which 
are  so  commonly  seen  in  intensely 


lalarioua  districts  are  not  without 


considerable    value   in    the   diagno.sis   of   the   cachexia   of    this   disi 

Syphilis.— The  face  may  show  characteristic  eruptions  at   different 

stages  of  the  disease.  The  coppery  flat  papule  or  papulosquamous  syphilide 
upon  the  temples  and  forehead — 
CORONA  VKNKRis — IS  common.  The 
face  of  the  patient  under  treatment 
may  .show  not  the  eruption  of  the 
disease  but  the  drug  exanthem 
produced  by  the  iodides.  Babies 
suffering  from  inherited  syphilis  are 
usually  pale,  weazened,  and  wrin- 
kled. They  look  curiously  like 
miniature  old  men.  They  have 
snufHes  and  superficial  excoriations 
about  the  angles  of  the  nose  and 
corners  of  the  mouth. 

Rickets. — The  frontal  and  pari- 
ctiil  eminences  are  exaggerated 
and  the  top  of  the  skull  flattened, 
so  that  the  head  assumes  an  appear- 
ance of  squareness  and  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  box-shaped. 
Hydroc^iialus.  — The   head  is  characterized  by  its  spherical  shape, 

great  size,  and  protruding  eyeballs,  the  result  of  depression  of  the  orbital 
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plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  exophthalinus  is  sometimes  so  marked 
that  the  eyelids  cannot  be  closed.  The  size  of  the  head  is  often  enormous, 
its  diameter  may  reach  20  to  25  cm. 
in  a  child  a  few  years  old.  The  face 
on  the  contrary  appears  very  small, 
its  expression  vacant  and  fatuous. 
The  cranial  bones  are  separated 
and  exceedingly  thin.  The  hair  is 
scanty  and  the  veins  may  be  seen 
beneath  the  skin. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils 
and  of  the  Adenoid  Tissue  of  the 
Pharnyx. — As  a  result  of  habitual 
mouth-breathing  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  gradually  under- 
goes characteristic  changes,  the  face 
becomes  apathetic  and  vacant,  the 
nostrils  are  narrow,  the  lips  thick, 
and  there  is  projection  of  the  upper 
jaw  and  lip. 

Myxoedema.— The  face  is 
"moon-shaped,"  swiillen  and  flattened,  the  nose  broad,  the  mouth 
coarse  and  large,  the  lines  of  expression  obliterated.  The  skin  is  yellow, 
waxy,  dry,  and  scaly,  the  hair  thin  and  scanty,  the  cheeks  and  nose  flushed. 
Cretinism. ^The  face  is  large, 
.  the  lips  thick,  the  tongue  large  and 
protruded,  the  mouth  open  and  drool- 
ing, the  nose  flattened,  the  skin  pallid 
and  waxy,  the  expression  idiotic. 

Acromegaly. — The  bony  hyper- 
trophy is  especially  manifested  in 
the  supra-orbital  arches,  the  malar 
bones,  and  in  the  projecting  lower 
jaw.  The  forehead  is  receding,  the 
nose  is  increased  in  size,  its  &\sb  dis- 
tended, the  eyelids  enlarged  and 
thickened.  The  cartilages  of  the  ear 
are  also  enlarged  so  that  very  often 
the  ears  stand  out  conspicuously 
from   the   head. 

Exophthalmic  Qoitre.  — The 
protrusion  of  the  ejeballs,  some- 
times so  marked  that  the  patient 
can  no  longer  close  his  eyes,  pro- 
duces a  remarkable  change  in  (he 
expression.  In  its  lighter  grades 
the  air  is  that  of  surprise,  but  when  the  exophthalmus  is  marked  the 
patient  has  a  frightened  or  astonished  look  which  is  intenafied  by  the 
characteristic   tremor.     The  enlargement    of  the   thyroid    body  as   well 
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as  the    visible    pulsation    and    venous    distention    add    to    the    peculiar 
expression  of  the  countenance  in  this  disease. 

Leprosy. — The  development  of  leprous  nodules  upon  the  face  and 
the  thickening  of  the  skin  give  rise  to  remarkable  deformities.  The  chin, 
lips,  nose,  eyelids,  and  ears  undergo 
peculiar  and  characteristic  changes, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  face 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  hideous 
expressionless  mask.  Baldness,  loss 
of  the  eyebrows,  lashes,  and  beard 
and  ulceration  also  occur.  The  dis 
Rgurement  suggests  the  conventional 
face  of  the  satyr  or  the  lion  and  i-- 
often  spoken  of  as   leonine — facus 

LKONINA. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  — 

In  functional  nervous  diseases  there 
are  frequently  changes  in  the  coun 

tenance  more  easily  recognized  than      ^^  ii»— H»ma(nphia  facain— After  iin 
described.    The  pallid,  slightly  drawn 

face  of  the  neurasthenic  with  its  habitual  iir  of  depre'*>ion  is  familiar 
to  the  practitioner.  These  traits  somewhat  mtensihed  are  common  in 
women  broken  down  by  frequent  child  bearing  and  in  those  who  suffer 
from  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs — FACiys  utfriva  In  h\steria  the  face 
usually  remains  free  from  the  motor 
disturbances  so  common  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  extremities.  There 
is  neither  spasm,  paralysis,  nor  other  con- 
stant characteristic  save  that  it  reflects, 
often  intensely,  the  varying  uncontrolled 
emotions  of  the  patient.  Equally  without 
cause  laughter  succeeds  tears  or  vivacity 
is  followed  by  an  air  of  sullen  and  dogged 
indifference.  Central  or  peripheral  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system  may  manifest 
itself  in  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  facial 
muscles.  Mimetic  spasm  or  convulsive 
tic  consists  of  clonic  contractions  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 
They  are  usually  limited  to  the  region 
about  the  eye  or  above  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  Sometimes  they  involve  the 
greater  part  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
face.  Similar  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  expression  occur  in  children  and 
1  peripheral  facial  palsy  the  affected  side  is 
smooth  and  motionles«,  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  and  the  labionasal 
fold  disappear,  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  lowered  and  frequently  drools, 
and  the  mouth  itself  is  slightly  drawn  toward  the  sound  side.    The  eyelids 
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are  motionless  and  can  only  be  partly  closed.  The  tears  fall  over  the 
cheeks.  The  contrast  with  the  opposite  side  is  intensified  upon  efforts  to 
smile  or  close  the  eye.  When  the  paralysis  is  due  to  central  causes  the 
lower  segment  of  the  face  is  chiefly  involved.  In  old  cases,  after  contract- 
ure has  taken  place  the  mouth  is  drawn  toward  the  affected  side. 

In  organic  disease  tremor  and  paralysis  are  significant.  Tremor  of 
the  lips  and  tongue  occurs  in  chronic  alcoholism.  Fibrillary  tremor  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  progressive  palsy.  In  bulbar  paralysis  the  lips 
are  thin,  compressed,  and  tremulous,  the  tongue  is  wasted  and  protruded 
with  difficulty,  and  there  is  dribbling  of  saliva.  In  paralysis  agitans  the 
appearance  of  the  countenance  is  very  strikingly  changed.  The  face  has 
a  curious  stiff,  expressionless  immobility  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name 
Parkinson's  mask.  There  is  often  druling  from  the  partially  closed  mouth 
and  the  lips  and  tongue  frequently  share  in  the  general  tremor.  In  general 
paresis  local  twitchings  of  the  face,  irregularity  of  the  pupils,  and  slight 
tremulousness  of  the  lips  are  suggestive.  The  rare  disease  facial  hemi- 
atrophy is  a  trophic  neurosis  affecting  one  side  of  the  face,  commonly  the 
left.  The  soft  tissues  and  bones  are  alike  involved  in  the  atrophic  process, 
which  is  sharply  limited  at  the  mesial  line.  The  eye  is  sunken  and  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate  may  be  implicated. 

The  facies  in  disease  of  the  mind  is  often  characteristic.  The  depres- 
sion of  melancholia,  the  agitation  and  eagerness  of  acute  mania,  the  alert 
slyness  of  chronic  mania,  the  irregular  contractions  of  the  facial  muscles  in 
paresis,  the  fixed  expression  in  paranoia  with  homicidal  tendencies,  the 
fatuous  face  of  the  imbecile,  are  well  known  to  every  student  of  psychiatry. 

FORM  AND  NUTRITION  OF  THE  BODY . 

These  are  important  factors  in  the  problem  of  diagnosis.  The  normal 
of  different  individuals  varies  within  wide  limits.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  persons  may  be  tall  or  short,  stout  or  slight,  fat  or  lean,  without 
manifesting,  even  in  wide  ranges  of  difference  in  these  respects,  either  the 
predisposition  to  or  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Health  consists  in  the  ability 
of  the  individual  organism  to  maintain  its  normal  activities  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed.  The  somewhat  pallid,  hollow- 
chested  and  slender  book-keeper  often  has  good  health  and  length  of  days 
while  the  clear-eyed,  bright-skinned,  deep-chested,  well-developed  athlete 
not  infrequently  breaks  down  in  early  middle  life.  Variations  in  these 
respects  give  rise  to  predisposition  or  constitute  the  indications  of  disease 
when  they  become  excessive.  We  say  that  a  man  has  a  splendid  or  powerful 
physical  development  when  the  measurements  of  his  body  transcend  the 
average,  but  the  health  of  another  who  does  not  reach  the  average  may 
be  equally  good.  Not  only  anatomical  structure  but  also  physiological 
function  are  to  be  considered.  Subtle  hereditary  tendencies,  the  value  of 
which  we  cannot  always  estimate,  and  the  shifting  balance  between  the 
powers  of  the  organism  and  the  work  which  it  is  called  upon  to  do  engage 
our  attention.  To  say  that  the  physical  organization  is  feeble,  delicate, 
slender,  robust,  or  muscular  needs  no  further  explanation.  The  condition 
of  nutrition  shows  itself  furthermore  in  the  development  and  tonicity  of 
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the  muscles  and  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  amount  of  subcutaneous 
fat — panniculus  acUposus.  On  the  one  hand  a  moderate  amount  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  is  not  incompatible  with  excellent  health,  an  excess  is  alike 
inconvenient  and  dangerous,  and  obesity  constitutes  a  positive  disease. 
On  the  other  hand  a  spare  man  may  be  equally  healthy,  while  rapid  loss 
of  fat  is  a  suspicious  symptom  and  emaciation  an  alarming  sign  of  disease. 
In  estimating  the  value  of  these  conditions  the  hereditary  tendencies,  the 
occupation,  the  age,  and  the  sex  of  the  patient  must  receive  due  consideration. 
In  young  infants  the  panniculus  is  well  developed.  In  infancy  it  often 
dwindles,  only  to  increase  again  as  puberty  approaches.  At  this  period  it 
not  infrequently  again  becomes  excessive.  In  advanced  life  the  fat  com- 
monly diminishes  and  the  aged  as  a  rule  are  spare.  The  panniculus  is  usually 
greater  in  women  than  in  men  and  very  often  increases  after  the  menopause. 
In  most  chronic  diseases  the  nutrition  is  impaired  because  either  sufficient 
nourishment  is  not  taken  on  account  of  loss  of  appetite,  or  that  which  is 
taken  is  not  assimilated.  A  high  degree  of  emaciation  attends  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs  and  chronic  febrile  diseases,  for  example,  carcinoma, 
especially  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus  or  pylorus,  enterocolitis  with  exces- 
sive diarrhoea,  some  forms  of  diabetes  mellitus,  phthisis,  and  enteric  fever 
with  repeated  relapses.    Wasting  of  fat  is  accompanied  by  wasting  of  muscle. 

Weight. — ^The  weight  of  the  body  and  the  amount  of  subcutaneous 
fat  may  be  approximately  estimated  by  inspection,  but  this  method  is 
uncertain  and  practically  valueless  in  determining  the  progress  of  gain  or 
loss.  Accurate  data  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  scales  at  regular 
intervals  and  the  preservation  of  the  records  for  comparison.  Small  plat- 
form scales  provided  with  a  device  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  patient 
are  indispensable  in  the  consulting  room  of  the  medical  clinician  engaged 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases.  The  automatic  weighing  machines  found 
in  public  places  in  the  cities  are  unreliable.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  clothing  and  its  variations  in  the  different  seasons,  and  when  practica- 
ble the  weight  should  be  obtained  shortly  after  the  voidance  of  urine  and 
an  action  of  the  bowels,  and  before  a  meal.  Errors  of  two  or  three  pounds 
may  thus  be  eliminated,  though  for  practical  purposes  in  the  long  run  slight 
fluctuations  in  the  weight  may  be  disregarded  in  the  course  of  chronic 
disease.  Many  healthy  individuals  show  an  annual  oscillation  of  several 
pounds  in  net  weight,  allowance  being  made  for  clothing,  the  minimum 
being  reached  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  the  maximum  in  the  autumn 
or  be^nning  of  the  winter.  The  body  weight  should  be  taken  according  to 
the  requirements  of  individual  cases  at  regular  intervals  of  a  week  or 
longer.    Daily  observations  are  unnecessary. 

The  relation  of  the  average  body  weight  to  the  age  and  height  of 
healthy  individuals  is  set  forth  in  the  following  tables: 

Average  Weight  of  Healthy  Adult  Males. — Hutchinson. 

4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.     0  in 92.26  lbs. 

5  ft.  0  in.  to  5  ft.     1  in 115.52  lbs. 

5  ft.  2  in.  to  5  ft.    3  in 127.86  lbs. 

5  ft.  4  in.  to  6  ft.     5  in 139.17  lbs. 

5  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.     7  in 144.29  lbs. 

5  ft.  8  in.  to  5  ft.    9  in 157.76  lbs. 

5  ft.  10  in.  to  5  ft.  11  in 170.86  lbs. 

5  ft.  11  in.  to  6  ft.    0  in 177.25  Ibe. 
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Infants,  whether  nursed  or  artificially  fed,  should  be  weighed  at  regular 
intervals  of  some  days  or  a  week.  Important  information  is  thus  obtained 
not  only  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  food  in  kind  and  quantity  but 
also  as  to  the  presence  of  assimilative  disorders.  The  average  normal 
weight  of  the  newborn  is,  according  to  Uffelmann,  in  girls  3000  grammes, 
in  boys  3500.  During  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  life  there  is  a  decrease 
of  from  220  to  300  grammes.  After  this  there  is  in  healthy  children  a 
progressive  increase. 

Average  Daily  Increase  in  Weight  During  the  First  Year  op  Life. — Gerharot. 

Ist    month 25  grammes. 

2nd  month 23  grammeB. 

3rd  month 22  grammes. 

4th  month 20  grammes. 

5th  month 18  grammes. 

6th  month 17  grammes. 

7th  month 15  grammes. 

8th  month 13  grammes. 

9th  month 12  grammes. 

10th  month * 10  grammes. 

1 1th  month 8  grammes. 

12th  month 6  grammes. 

The  weight  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given  infant  to  the 
weight  of  the  average  normal  infant  of  the  same  age. 

Useful  figures  to  remember  are  that  the  initial  weight  is  doubled  at 
5  months  and  trebled  at  15  months;  also  that  the  weight  at  one  year  is 
doubled  at  7  years  and  that  this  weight  is  again  doubled  at  14  years  (Rotch). 

In  infants  and  young  children  misleading  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  the  weight  alone.  There  are  some  who  are  fat  and 
flabby  and  not  healthy.  Such  children  are  pallid,  they  lose  and  gain  weight 
rapidly  and  have  but  little  resisting  power  to  disease.  Then  there  are  many 
who  are  bright  and  rosy,  whose  flesh  is  firm  and  solid,  whose  nutrition  is 
good,  who  gain  in  weight  normally  and  are  not  liable  to  the  wasting  diseases. 

In  the  following  table  the  comparative  average  weight  of  the  sexes 
is  shown.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  birth  until  the  sixth  year  the 
average  weight  in  the  two  sexes  is  nearly  the  same.  From  this  period  for 
some  years  the  weight  of  the  female  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
male.  About  the  age  of  puberty  the  difference  becomes  less  marked,  though 
the  weight  of  the  female  is  decidedly  below  that  of  the  male. 

Average  Normal  Weight  in  the  Two  Sexes  at  Different  Periods  of  Life — Quvm.n'. 

Males.  FemalM. 


New-bom 3.1  kgs 

Ist   year 9.6  kgs 

2nci  year 11.0  kgs 

3rd  year 12.5  kgs 

4th  year 14.0  kgs 

5th  year 15.4  kgs 

6th  year 17.8  kgs 

7th  year 19.7  kgs 

8th  year 21.6  kgs 

9th  year 23.5  kgs 

10th  year 25.2  kgs 


6.82  lbs.  3.0  kgs.  6.60  lbs. 

19.80  lbs.  8.6  kgs.  18.92  lbs. 

24.20  lbs.  11.0  kgs.  24.20  lbs. 

27.50  lbs.  12.4  kgs.  27.28  lbs. 

30.80  lbs.  13.9  kgs.  30.58  lbs. 

33.88  lbs.  15.3  kgs.  33.66  lbs. 

39.16  lbs.  16.7  kgs.  36.74  lbs. 

43.34  lbs.  17.8  kgs.  39.16  lbs. 

47.52  lbs.  19.0  kgs.  41.80  lbs. 

51.70  lbs.  21.0  kgs.  46.20  lbs. 

55.44  lbs.  23.1  kgs.  60.82  lbs. 


11th  year 27.0  kn*      59.40  lbs.  25.5  kgs.       56.10  lbs. 

13th  year 3^^^^  72.82  lbs.  32.5  kgs.      71.50  lbs. 
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Males.  Females. 


15th  year 41.2  kgs.  90.64  lbs.  40.0  kgs 

17th  year 49.7  kgs.  109.34  lbs.  46.8  kgs 

19th  year 57.6  kgs.  126.72  lbs.  52.1  kgs 

20th  year 59.5  kgs.  130.90  lbs.  53.2  kgs 

25th  year 66.2  kgs.  145.64  lbs.  54.8  kgs 

30th  year 66.1  kgs.  145.42  lbs.  55.3  kgs 

60th  year 61.9  kgs.  136.18  lbs.  54.3  kgs 

70th  year 59.5  kgs.  130.90  lbs.  51.5  kgs 


88.00  lbs. 
102.96  lbs. 
114.62  lbs. 
117.04  lbs. 
120.56  lbs. 
121.66  lbs. 
119.46  lbs. 
113.30  lbs. 


In  cases  of  tardy  or  interrupted  convalescence  from  an  acute  disease 
systematic  observations  of  the  weight  of  the  patient  at  intervals  of  a  week 
are  of  great  use.  A  sudden  arrest  or  decrease  in  weight  may  mark  the 
development  of  a  tuberculous  process.  Loss  of  weight  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  diagnosis  of  early  phthisis.  An  arrest  of  the  loss,  still  more 
a  gain  in  body  weight,  must  in  most  cases  of  this  disease  be  regarded  as 
favorable.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases  in  which  after  a  consider- 
able steady  gain  in  weight  the  tuberculous  process  suddenly  makes  grave 
or  even  fatal  progress. 

The  weight  is  not  in  all  cases  merely  an  indication  of  the  general 
nutrition  and  amount  of  fat.  It  is  sometimes  made  up  in  considerable  part 
of  dropsical  effusions,  as  in  advanced  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  with  rup- 
ture of  compensation,  of  accumulations  in  the  serous  sacs,  as  in  massive 
serofibrinous  pleurisy  or  the  ascites  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  of  the  contents 
of  cysts,  as  in  enormous  monolocular  disease  of  the  ovary,  or  of  new  growths 
of  large  size,  as  in  the  splenic  tumor  in  leukajmia  or  sarcoma  of  the  kidney 
in  young  children.  In  a  dropsical  patient  the  successful  use  of  salines  or 
diuretics  may  be  followed  coincidently  with  the  subsidence  of  the  ana- 
sarca by  a  reduction  in  weight  amounting  to  many  pounds  in  a  few  days. 
The  tendency  to  accumulate  excessive  fat  at  middle  life,  especially  in  women 
after  the  menopause,  must  be  regarded  as  pathological,  and  obesity,  as 
has  been  said,  constitutes  a  positive  disease.  The  gain  in  weight  occurs 
at  the  time  of  beginning  decrease  of  muscular  power,  at  the  period  of  physio- 
logical involution.  The  individual  must  carry  about  a  growing  mass  of 
inert  fat  with  lessening  ability  on  the  part  of  the  skeletal  muscles  to  bear 
it  and  of  the  heart  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  burden  and  the  ability  to  bear  it  increases  with  advancing 
years.  Visceral  fat  accumulations  occur,  also  fatty  changes  in  the  myo- 
cardium and  vessels.  Obese  persons  in  early  middle  life  bear  the  acute 
infections  and  especially  enteric  fever  badly.  Very  often  the  fat  accumu- 
lations are  largely  local,  as  in  the  mammae,  abdomen,  and  hips  in  women, 
or  in  the  abdomen,  abdominal  walls,  and  omentum  in  men  of  sedentary 
life  and  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
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III. 

BONES;    JOINTS;    MUSCULATURE;  POSTURE,    ATTITUDE,   AND 
GAIT;    POSTURE    AND   MOVEMENTS   OF   INFANTS. 

BONES. 

The  skeleton  determines  the  stature  and  frame  of  the  individual.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out  the  normal  limits  of  variation  in  the  meas- 
urements of  the  bony  framework  are  very  wide.  Excess  in  either  direc- 
tion, as  in  gigantism  or  dwarfism,  is  pathological  and  has  been  ascribed  to 
derangements  of  the  functions  of  the  pituitary  body. 

AvEBAGE  Height  in  Males  and  Females  at  Different  Periods  of  Life. — Quetelxt. 

New-born 50.0 

Ist  year 69.8 

2ncl  year 79.1 

3rd  year 86.4 

4th  vear 92.7 

5th  year 98.7 

6th  year 104.6 

7th  year 110.4 

8th  year 116.2 

9th  year 121.8 

lOth  year 127.3 

15th  year 151.3 

20th  year 167.0 

25th  vear 168.2 

30th  year 168.6 

40th  year 168.6 

60th  year 167.6 

70th  year 166.0 

There  is  a  constant  relationship  in  healthy  persons  between  the  mus- 
cular development  and  the  size  and  strength  of  the  bones.  In  puny  individ- 
uals with  small  and  flabby  muscles  the  skeleton  is  usually  more  or  less 
under-developed.  In  this  nutritional  relationship  between  the  muscles 
and  the  bones  the  muscles  constitute  the  controlling  factor.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  bony  walls  of  the  cranium  and  thorax  undergo  changes  corre 
sponding  to  changes  in  the  viscera  which  they  contain. 

Thorax. — In  bed-ridden  individuals  and  those  suffering  from  wasting 
diseases  the  involution  of  the  lungs  from  diminished  functional  activity  or 
their  diminution  in  size  from  pathological  changes  causes  alterations  in 
the  shape  and  contour  of  the  thorax,  which  tends  to  assume  permanently 
the  EXPIRATORY  FORM;  while  an  active  life  in  the  open  air  by  increasing 
the  volume  of  the  lungs  modifies  the  chest,  which  under  these  circumstances 
tends  to  assume  permanently  the  inspiratory  form.  Analogous  changes 
in  the  chest  result  from  lesions  which  increase  the  volume  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  as  in  pulmonary  emphysema  and  great  cardiac  enlargement. 
The  point  for  the  student  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  many  general  and  local 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  chest  are  primarily  due  to  visceral  disease  and 
not  to  disease  of  the  bones.    Some  of  these  are  more  marked  when  the 
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visceral  disease  takes  place  early  in  life,  as  in  precordial  prominence  and  the 
development  of  Harrison's  furrows,  others  late  in  life,  as  in  fibroid  phthisis 
and  emphysema.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  general  state- 
ment, an  example  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  changes  of  the  shape  of  the 
chest  which  result  from  disease  of  the  spine,  as  kyphosis. 

Cranium. — The  skull  may  be  abnormal  in  size  and  shape  either  as 
the  result  of  arrest  of  development  of  the  brain  with  or  without  malfor- 
mation, or  as  the  result  of  pathological  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain. 
The  short  diameters  and  peculiar  shape  of  the  head  of  the  microcephalic 
idiot  and  the  globe-like  cranium  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  developing  at 
birth  or  in  early  infancy  with  its  wide  sutures,  open  fontanelles,  and  card- 
like thinness  of  the  bones,  are  examples  of  the  influence  exerted  by  changes 
in  the  soft  parts  upon  the  bony  walls  containing  them. 

Skeletal  Ciianges. — The  bones  themselves  undergo  pathological 
changes.  These  changes  may  be  general  or  local.  In  acromkgaly  there 
is  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  face,  especially  the 
inferior  maxilla.  The  clavicles,  sternum,  and  in  some  instances  the  lon«: 
bones  of  the  extremities  also  participate  in  the  over-growth.  In  osteitis 
DEFORMANS  or  Paget's  DISEASE  there  is  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  changes  in  those  of  the  face,  the  outline  of  which  becomes  tri- 
angular with  the  apex  at  the  chin;  the  long  bones  are  involved  and  become 
deformed.  In  rickets,  a  disease  of  childhood,  the  head  is  large  and  square, 
the  forehead  prominent,  the  anterior  fontanelle  open,  the  epiphyses  of 
the  long  bones  are  enlarged,  nodules  develop  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs 
with  their  cartilages.  Changes  in  the  shape  of  the  chest  and  protrusion 
of  the  sternum  cause  the  deformity  known  as  chicken  or  pigeon  breast. 
The  spine  is  curved,  the  clavicle  bent,  the  pelvis  deformed,  and  the  long 
bones  of  the  lower  extremities  show  deformity.  Rachitic  children  are  often 
bow-legged;  those  who  reach  maturity  arc  under-sized.  Osteomalacia  is 
characterized  by  resorption  of  the  lime  salts.  The  bending  of  the  softened 
bones  under  the  action  of  gravity  and  muscular  tension  gives  rise  to 
extraordinary  deformities.  These  affect  the  spine,  thorax,  pelvis,  and  long 
bones.  In  some  instances  the  superficial  bones  crepitate  upon  pressure 
and  can  be  indented  by  the  finger.  They  are  readily  fractured  and  this 
accident  may  follow  a  trifling  fall  or  blow  or,  in  the  case  of  the  femur  or 
humerus,  result  from  the  muscular  force  exerted  in  turning  in  bed.  Pul- 
monary     OSTEO- ARTHROPATHY — OSTEO-ARTHROPATHIE      HYPERTROPHIANTF 

pneumonique  of  Marie — a  condition  encountered  in  certain  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  is  characterized  by  bulbous  enlargement  of 
the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  and  of  the  distal  epiphyses 
of  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  The  finger-nails  are 
hypertrophied  and  strongly  incurved.  The  bones  of  the  head  and  face  are 
not  affected. 

JOINTS. 

There  are  affections  of  the  joints  which  lie  on  the  border  line  between 
surgery  and  medicine.  To  the  former  belong  traumatic  and  operative 
conditions;  to  the  latter  lesions  arising  in  consequence  of  various  consti- 
tTitional  affections.     Commonly  the  question  of  diagnosis  first  rests  with 
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the  medical  clinician.  Those  joint  affections  which  properly  come  within 
the  scope  of  internal  medicine  may  be  comprehensively  described  as  the 
MEDICAL  ARTHROPATHIES.  The  large  and  small  joints  may  be  affected. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  pain,  especially  upon  movement,  impairment  of 
function,  and  the  signs  of  inflammation  or  disorganization,  namely,  changes 
in  color,  size,  and  shape.  The  requisites  to  the  proper  examination  of  a 
diseased  joint  are  a  knowledge  of  the  local  anatomy  and  pathology  and  of 
the  constitutional  diseases  in  which  joint  affections  occur. 

Pain. — Pain  is  an  important  symptom.  It  may  be  spontaneous.  More 
commonly  it  is  caused  by  movement.  Pain  upon  pressure  occurs  in  acute 
forms  of  arthritis  and  is  often  intense.  Pain  is  commonly  referred  to  the 
affected  joint,  sometimes  to  a  distant  part,  as  the  pain  in  the  knee  in  hip- 
joint  disease.  In  conaequence  of  the  freer  movement  permitted  by  mus- 
cular relaxation  during  sleep  the  pain  is  worse  at  night.  There  may  be 
insomnia,  or  sleep  may  from  time  to  time  be  broken  by  sudden  agonizing 
pain.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  tuberculous  joint-disease.  The  patient 
very  often  awakes  with  a  sharp  cry  of  pain.  The  pain  in  myalgia  and 
various  forms  of  neuritis  is  frequently  attributed  to  diseases  of  the  joint; 
upon  movement  the  pain  is  found  not  to  involve  the  joint,  but  other  struct-* 
ures,  and  the  joint  is  neither  tender  nor  swollen.  In  chronic  joint  affections 
movement  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  sensation  of  grating  or  crepitus,  or 
there  may  be  a  catching  sensation  attended  with  crackling  sometimss 
audible  at  a  distance. 

Color. — The  color  of  the  joint  in  acute  inflammation  is  pinkish  or  red; 
when  intense  it  is  cyanotic  or  dusky.  When  there  is  marked  periarticular 
oedema  the  overlying  skin  is  pale. 

Changes  in  Size. — In  acute  inflammation  the  joints  are  usually 
enlarged.  This  enlargement  is  attended  with  alteration  in  the  contour. 
These  changes  are  due  to  effusion,  which  may  be  articular  or  periarticular. 
The  former  may  be  serous,  purulent,  or  hemorrhagic.  The  latter  may 
be  cedematous  or  exudative.  These  conditions  are  often  combined.  In 
chronic  arthritis  there  is  infiltration  of  the  tissues  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  joint.  Enlargement  due  to  effusion  within  the  joint  may 
be  recognized  by  palpation,  especially  in  large  joints.  In  the  knee  the 
patella  floats.  Rounded  local  swellings  fluctuating  upon  palpation  may 
indicate  the  distention  of  the  synovial  sac.  Enlargement  may  be  due 
to  changes  in  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

Irregular  diminution  in  the  size  may  occur  in  chronic  disease  of  the 
joints,  as  rheumatoid  arthritis  or  other  diseases  characterized  by  resorp- 
tion or  retrogressive  processes.  Not  only  the  tissues  of  the  joint  but  the 
periarticular  structures  undergo  atrophy  and  subluxations  occur,  or  there 
may  be  diminution  in  the  soft  parts  with  thickening  of  the  bones.  All 
these  processes  are  associated  with  changes  in  contour. 

The  posture  is  of  importance.  In  forms  of  acute  arthritis,  flexion  or 
semi-flexion  and  immobility  are  present — the  attitude  of  least  tension  and 
therefore  of  least  pain.  The  mobility  of  the  joint  is  determined  by  passive 
movement.  Fixation  may  be  voluntary  because  it  relieves  pain.  It  may 
result  from  muscular  spasm  or  large  effusion.  Sudden  locking  of  a  joint, 
especially  the  knee,  may  be  due  to  floating  cartilages  or  "joint  mice" 
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becottUDg  arrested  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bones  and  the  cap- 
sular ligament.  In  late  cases  the  immobility  is  due  to  ankylosis,  which  may 
be  adhesive,  fibrous,  or  bony.  Movement  may  be  limited  or  prevented  by 
the  development  of  oeteophytes  in  the  region  of  the  joints.  Crepitus  may 
be  detected  upon  palpation. 

Any  of  the  joints  may  be  involved  in  general  diseases.  The  knee, 
hip,  and  shoulder  are  especially  important,  because  of  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  implicated,  the  disabling  results,  and  the  tendency  to 
disorganization  and  ankylosis. 

The  medical  arthropathies  are  inflammatory  or  infective,  degenera- 
tive, and  neuropathic. 

Primary  Arthritis. — Simple  acute  synovitis  with  effusion  is  very 
common  especially  in  adolescents  and  young  adults.     It  most  frequently 


involves  the  knee-joint.  Traumatism  and  sudden  chilling  arc  causes.  Some 
of  the  cases  appear  to  be  monarticular  rheumatism  with  trifling  fever. 
There  is  marked  tendency  to  recurrence  and  chronicity. 

Rheumatic  Fever. — The  affected  joints  are  swollen,  hot,  usually 
slightly  reddened,  and  painful  upon  motion.  The  amount  of  swelling  is 
variable.  The  intra-articular  effusion  is  usually  slight  or  moderate,  the 
periarticular  oedema  being  commonly  marked.  When  the  wTists  and 
ankles  are  implicated  there  is  marked  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
joint  effusion  of  rheumatic  fever  is  fugacious.  The  tendency  to  rapidly  sub- 
side in  one  joint  and  develop  in  others  is  characteristic.  The  process  is 
rarely  limited  to  a  single  joint.  Any  joints  may  be  affected,  but  the  knees, 
ankles,  and  wrists  are  especially  liable  to  the  rheumatic  inflammation. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. ^ — This  term  is  applied  to  a  chronic  condition 
in  which  the  joints  are  painful,  stiff,  moderately  swollen,  and  but  slightly 
deformed.  It  is  common  in  individuals  who  have  been  much  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  or  have  lived  in  damp  places.  Its  etiological 
affinity  to  rheumatic  fever  may  well  be  questioned.  Some  of  the  cases 
described  under  this  term  are  undoubtedly  subacute  forms  of  rheumatoid 
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arthritis.  In  others  the  process  is  gouty.  Cases  of  adhesive  chronic  ar- 
thritis have  been  described  under  the  term  chronic  rheumatism.  Very 
fat  persons  with  small  bones  at  or  beyond  middle  life  often  suffer  from 
painful  knees.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  gouty  or  rheumatic  disease 
and  no  sign  of  actual  inflammation.  The  pain  is  brought  on  by  standing 
or  walking  and  is  often  intense.  There  may  be  tenderness.  The  condition 
is  mechanical,  the  bearing  surface  being  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  the 
body.*    Other  articulations  are  not  involved. 

Gout. — This  form  of  arthritis  is  due  to  the  precipitation  of  salts  of 
uric  acid  in  the  joint  stVuctures,  The  metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe  is  first  and  most  commonly  affected,  but  other  joints  and  espe- 
cially the  knee  and  ankle  are  occasionally  involved.  There  is  rapid  swell- 
ing with  heat,  tension,  and  a  bluish-rod  glistening  skin. 

Arthritis  Deformans. — Implication  of  the  joints  is  usually  symmetri- 
cal though  nionarticulfir  forms  occur.  First  one  or  two  joints  only  are 
involved.     Gradually   others   are   implicated   and   cases  occur  in    wliich 


all  the  joints  suffer.  Attacks  of  acute  inflammation  are  succeeded  bjr 
periods  of  quiescence,  but  after  each  attack  tlie  evidences  of  disintegr^ 
tion  arc  more  pronounced.  The  ligaments  of  the  small  joints,  eBpecudly 
of  the  hands,  are  relaxed  and  the  bones  of  the  phalanges  under  the  actum 
of  gravity  very  often  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  metacarpal  booM 
toward  the  ulnar  side.  Atrophic  changes  in  the  muscles  and  other 
.structures  relating  to  the  affected  joints  occur  in  extreme  rtriiM 
All  the  articulations  may  become  ankylosed  and  the  patient  bed- 
ridden and  almost  completely  helpless.  There  are  partial  or  mon- 
articular forms  which  occur  in  old  persons.  The  spine  may  be 
involved — spondylitis  deformans — with  pain,  antestbeua,  and  muaenlar 
atrophy.  In  other  cases  the  spine  is  involved  together  with  the  shoul- 
der- and  hip-joints  and  nervous  symptoms  are  less  prominent.  Kyphons 
and  fixation  occur. 

Infective  Arthritis. — Inflammatory  joint  affections  frequently 
develop  during  convalescence  from  the  acut«  infectious  diseases.  One 
or  more  joints  show  signs  of  inflammation.  This  form  of  arthritis 
is  frequent  after  scarlet  fever  and  sometimes  occurs  in  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,     the    variolous    diseases,    denguci    and    enteric    fever.      As 
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acute  arthritis  going  on  to  suppuration  with  disorganization  of  the  joint 
occurs  in  septic  conditions.  The  joint  affection  which  accompanies 
osteomyelitis  is  attended  with  high 
feverand  constitutional  disturbances. 

Qonorrhceal  Arthritis.  —  Fre- 
quently one  joint  only  is  involved, 
sometimes  several.  The  knee,  wrist, 
and  ankle  frequently  suffer.  Teno- 
synovitis may  occur.  Fever  is 
moderate  or  absent,  or  there  is 
great  pain  on  movement,  and  the 
joint  affection  is  frequently  per- 
sistent  and    disabling. 

Arthritis  In  Hemorrhagic  Dis- 
eases.— Acute  arthritis,  more  or  less 
intense  and  suf^estive  of  the  joint 
affection  of  rheumatic  fever,  occurs 
in  forms  of  purpura  and  in  hatnio- 
philia.  It  is  the  larger  joints  that 
are  chiefly  affected.  Intra-articulu 
is   an   occasional    complication    of   scurvy. 

Tuberculous  Arthritis. 
culous  joint  disease  is  co: 


■  hemorrhugo   may 


Arthritis 


-Tubcr- 
non.  It 
is  often  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of 
the  bones.  It  was  formerly  known 
as  white  swelling — tumor  albua.  The 
process  is  comparatively  subacute 
but  tends  to  permanent  disorgani- 
zation. Tuberculous  joints  are 
usually  swollen.  In  the  course  of 
the  disease  chronic  inflammatory 
infiltration  takes  place  into  the  cap- 
sule, ligaments,  and  periarticular 
connective  tissue.  Caseation  and 
softening  result  in  abscess  formation 
and  burrowing  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  Tortuous  fistulous 
passages  occur.  The  hip,  elbow, 
knee,  and  wrist  are  frequently 
affected.  There  may  be  evidences 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  or  else- 
where. More  commonly  the  process 
is  limited  to  the  affected  joint  and 
adjacent  structures. 
r  Syphilis. — The  acute  joint  affec- 

tion of  new-born  infants  sometimes 
regarded  as  rheumatic  is  mostly  syphilitic.  It  is  a  form  of  primary  exuda- 
tive arthritis  with  fibrous  thickening  of  the  capsule.  Gummatous  inflam- 
mation in  the  neighboring  tissues  may  involve  a  joint  by  extension.     In 
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acquired  syphilis  subacute  synovitis  occasionally  occurs  during  the  period 
of  eruption.  The  sternoclavicular  joint  shows  a  peculiar  liability.  In 
late  syphilis,  forms  of  chronic  arthritis,  the  result  of  gummatous  infiltration 
of  Ihe  tissues  forming  the  joint,  occur. 
Actinomycosis. — The  joints  are 
sometimes  involved  by  metastasis. 
In  other  cases  they  are  invaded  by 
extension,  as  when  the  disease  reaches 
the  articulations  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra or  when  prevertebral  actino- 
mycosis attacks  the  spine  or  the 
disease  extends  from  the  thorax  to 
the  sternoclavicular  joints  or  from 
the  abdomen  to  the  hip-joints. 

Neuropatliic  Joint  Affections.— 
Hysteria  especially  may  simulate  dis- 
ease of  the  joints.  The  impairment 
of  function  is  caused  by  contracture 
of  muscles.  Pain  is  more  diffuse  and 
spontaneous  than  in  actual  arthritis. 
The  patient  avoids  movement  and 
does  not  cooperate  in  the  examination. 
The  signs  of  effusion,  inflammation, 
e  the  cases  in  which  spontaneous  cures 
sometimes  occur  under  profound  mental  suggestion.  In  some  instances, 
from  prolonged  disuse,  infiltration,  and  thickening  of  the  periarticular 
tissues,  false  ankylosis  and  atrophy  of  the  associated  muscles  occur.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  hysterical  symptoms  may  be  superadded 
to  those  of  actual  joint  disease.  The  differential  diagnosis  between 
traumalic  joint  disease  and  a  hysterical  joint  in  traumatic  hysteria  b 
occasionally  attended  with  difficulty.     Vasomotor  changes  with  swelling, 


ind  ero.sion  are  lacking.     These  i 


tension,  and  redne-ss  sometimes  occur  and  Ihe  surface  temperature  may 
be  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  that  in  the  axilla.  These  symp- 
toms are  not  associated  with  fever  or  the  evidences  of  constitutional 
disturbance  and  are  commonly  transitory  and  recurrent. 
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More  important  are  the  changes  that  take  place  in  connection  with 
certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system — Charcot's  joints,  tabetic 
JOINTS — particularly  locomotor  ataxia,  syringomyelia,  less  frequently  in 
anterior  poliomyelitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  joint 
affection  in  tabes  is  much  more  common  in  the  joints  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, especially  the  knee,  less  frequent  in  the  hip  and  ankle;  that  of 
syringomyelia  is  by  far  more  common  in  the  upper  extremities.  The 
derangements  are  primarily  trophoneurotic.  The  process  is  frequently 
monarticular.  The  pathological  and  clinical  changes  correspond  to  those 
of  the  milder  and  graver  forms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  the  more 
severe  forms  they  differ  in  suddenness  of  onset,  intra-articular  effusion,, 
and  a  rapid,  disintegrating  course  without  pain.  Subluxations  and 
luxations  take  place.  When  the  tarsal  articulations  are  implicated 
flat-foot  occurs  with  characteristic  deformities — the  tabetic  foot. 

MUSCULATURE . 

Diagnostic  criteria  of  importance  are  obtained  by  an  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  muscles.  Wide  variations  in  the  bulk  and  tonicity 
of  the  general  musculature  is  encountered  within  the  limits  of  health. 
These  variations  depend  largely  upon  the  hereditary  constitution,  occu- 
pation, and  bodily  activities  of  the  individual  and  are  not  of  diag- 
nostic significance.  Trophic  derangements  result  in  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy. 

Hypertrophy. — ^True  hypertrophy,  that  is  to  say,  increased  volume 
with  increase  of  power,  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  occurs  in  Thomsen's  disease. 
Congenital  hypertrophia  musculorum  vera  has  been  described.  Patho- 
logical increase  in  the  muscles  is  almost  always  a  pseudohypertrophy. 
The  abnormal  volume  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  contractile  tissue 
but  to  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  and  fat.  This  muscular 
dystrophy  occurs  in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  the  so-called  pseudo- 
hypertrophic muscular  paralysis  of  childhood,  and  very  rarely  in  some 
of  the  affected  muscles  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  progressive  muscular 
atrophy. , 

Atfophy. — Atrophy  of  the  muscles  may  be  simple  or  inactivity  atrophy 
— ^the  atrophy  of  disuse.  The  affected  muscles  are  diminished  in  size,  soft, 
and  flaccid;  there  is  loss  of  the  contractile  substance;  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue  is  not  increased.  This  form  of  atrophy  occurs  in  certain 
forms  of  paralysis,  and  supervenes  upon  mechanical  fixation  of  a  limb  or 
the  prolonged  immobility  resulting  from  joint  pain  or  ankylosis.  Com- 
plete loss  of  movement  usually  gives  rise  to  a  high  grade  of  simple  atrophy. 
Atrophy  from  disuse  rarely  attains  the  degree  often  seen  in  the  degenera- 
tive atrophies.  In  simple  atrophy  there  is  general  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  the  affected  limb,  while  in  the  degenerative  atrophies  single  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles  are  exclusively  or  chiefly  involved.  The  electrical  re- 
actions in  simple  atrophy  are  quantitatively  and  not  qualitatively  changed. 
The  nutritional  muscular  atrophy  which  occurs  in  starvation,  in  the  course 
of  acute  infections,  and  in  the  chronic  wasting  diseases  must  be  regarded 
as  a  diffuse  form  of  simple  atrophy. 
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Myoldema.^This  phenomenon  consists  in  a  sudden  {-uiitraction  of 
muscular  iibres  when  Hiriurtly  tupped  with  the  linger  or  hammer,  with 
tritiisttory  humping  at  the  point  of  impact.  It  is  manifested  in  muscles 
that  are  undergoing  nipid  wasting,  esi»cially  in  phthisis,  and  is  as  a  rule 
best  dovclofu'd  in  the  muscles  of  tlie  chest. 

Degenerative  Atrophy.— The  dcgcncrsil ive  musruhir  atrophios,  which 
are    characterized   not   only   by   loss    of   conlractile    substance   but  also 


by  an  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  may  be  referred  to 
two  groujjs;  (a)  the  progressive  muscular  atrophies,  and  (b)  the  atrophic 
paralyses. 

Tlie  pn)gressive  muscular  utniphicH  may  lie  divided  into  myopathic, 
peripheral,  and  central  or  nuclear  according  to  the  scat  of  the  essentiKl 
pathological  process,  which  may  primarily  involve  the  muscles,  or  result 
fntm  an  acute  or  chronic  peripheral  neuritis,  or  from  degenerative  changes 
in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord,  or  the  mot^r 
nuclei  of  the  brain.  There  is  progressive  atrophy  of  individual  nmscles 
and  muscle  groups;  diffuse  atrophy  of  an  entire  limb  occurs  only  in 
advanced  stages;  the  strcnfEtli  of  the  muscles  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  their  volume.    In  this  respect  the  progressive  muscular 
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atropliies  are  in  coatrast  with  the  secondary  degenerative  atrophies  which 
follow  the  atrophic  paralyses.  In  the  latter  the  paralysis  comes  first,  the 
atrophy  afterwards.  The  discrimination  between  myopathic,  neural,  and 
nuclear  muscular  atrophies  rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  difTerent  forms 
particular  ^oups  of  muscles  are  affected.  In  the  myopathic  forms  of 
degenerative  atrophy — the  muscular  dystrophies— the  folIowinE  principal 
types   occur:      1.  Pseudohypertrophic   muscular  atrophy   of  childhood — 


the  so-called  pseudohypertrophic  muscular  paralysis.  2.  The  juvenile 
type  of  Erb — dystrophia  musculorum  progressiva;  the  atrophy  begins  in 
the  ahoulder  girdle  and  is  not  preceded  by  pseudohypertrophy.  3.  The 
juvenile  type  of  Leyden-Mcibius;  the  atrophy  begins  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ities. This  form  is  closely  allied  to  the  progressive  pseudohypertrophy  of 
childhood.    4.  The  infantile  type  of  Duchenne — the  fiicio-scapulo-humeral 


fifty-fifth  d»y  of  illDMa.— Ro)i«i. 


type  of  Landouzy-Dejerinc.  This  form  begins  in  the  face.  The  loss  of 
power  in  the  muscles  of  expression  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  facieb 
MYOPATHICA.  The  eycs  can  no  longer  be  completely  closed,  the  cheeks  are 
sunken,  the  lips  thickened  and  everted,  speech  is  impaired,  and  the  ordinary 
changes  in  the  countenance  in  laughter  and  crying  are  not  seen.  The 
myopathic  atrophies  are  commonly  hereditary  and  almost  always  show 
tbemselves  in  early  hfe.  Neural  atrophy  begins  commonly  in  the  under 
extremities  in  the  distribution  of  the  peroneal  nerve — the  peroneal  type 
of  Charcot  and  Marie — and  may  lead  to  the  development  of  club-foot, 
osually  pes  equinus  or  pes  equinovarus.     It  differs  from  other   forms  of 
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myopathic  atrophy  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  derangements  of  sensation^ 
pain,  and  fibrillary  contractions  and  in  the  occasional  presehceof  the  reaction 
of  degeneration.  In  many  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis  the  affected  muscles 
undergo  degenerative  atrophy.  Spinal  or  nuclear  atrophy  usually  first 
shows  itself  in  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand  and  by  extension  early 
involves  the  tongue,  lips,  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  giving  rise  to  the 
picture  of  bulbar  paralysis.  Fibrillary  contractions  of  the  muscles  are 
common  and  reactions  of  degeneration  occur.  The  disease  develops  almost 
exclusively  in  adult  life  and  is  not  hereditary. 

The  Atrophic  Paralyses. — I  he  muscles  undergo  secondary  degenera- 
tive atrophy.  The  lesion  which  interferes  with  the  transmission  of  motor 
impulses  at  the  same  time  interrupts  trophic  influences  to  the  muscle. 
The  paralysis  shows  itself  first  and  is  followed  by  atrophy,  which  in  the 
course  of  some  weeks  becomes  marked  and  often  reaches  a  very  high  grade. 
The  reactions  are  those  of  degeneration.  In  this  form  of  degenerative 
atrophy  fibrillary  contractions  are  frequently  present. 

THE  POSTURE,   ATTITUDE,  AND  GAIT. 

Posture. 

Patients  who  are  very  ill  of  an  acute  disease  or  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  chronic  disease  are  usually  seen  in  bed;  those  suffering  from  trifling 
affections  or  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  grave  disease  are  not  yet  urgent 
or  disabling  continue  to  be  about,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Whether, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  patient  remains  up  and  about,  endeavoring  to  attend 
to  his  ordinary  duties  while  suffering  from  serious  symptoms  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  betakes  himself  to  bed  upon  the  occurrence  of  trifling  symp- 
toms is  often  a  matter  of  temperament.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  patient 
suffering  from  enteric  fever  to  come  to  the  consultation  room  or  dispensary 
in  the  second  week  of  the  attack  with  a  temperature  of  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  and 
a  well-developed  rose  rash — walking  typhoid.  Patients  who  realize  their 
condition  very  often  feel  compelled  by  circumstances  to  continue  the 
discharge  of  a  daily  duty  or  are  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  speedy  improve- 
ment, and  again  there  are  acute  diseases  which  run  a  favorable  course  which 
begin  with  urgent  and  distressing  symptoms.  The  physician  usually 
finds  those  patients  in  bed  who  have  high  fever,  prostration,  or  a  general 
sense  of  serious  illness,  and  those  who  suffer  from  dyspncea,  pain,  vertigo,. 
and  other  symptoms  intensified  by  movement  or  exertion.  In  meningitis, 
peritonitis,  rheumatic  fev.er,  pericarditis,  typical  croupous  pneumonia,  and 
in  well-developed  cases  of  the  acute  exanthemata  it  is  impossible  for  the 
patient  to  be  out  of  bed.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  in  the  variolous  diseases  the  symptoms  of  onset  often 
undergo  such  an  amelioration  that  the  patient  regards  himself  as  conva- 
lescent  and  insists  upon  getting  out  of  bed. 

Decubitus  is  the  posture  of  the  patient  in  bed.  It  is  of  diagnostic 
importance.  It  is  in  moderate  illness,  as  in  health,  easy  and  unconstrained. 
The  patient  arranges  the  bed-clothes,  changes  his  position  when  it  has 
become   uncomfortable,    lies    naturally   upon   his   back — active    dor8AI» 
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DECUBITUS — or  turns  upon  the  side — active  lateral  decubitus.  The 
posture  of  weak,  helpless,  or  unconscious  individuals  in  bed  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. The  muscles  play  little  part  in  maintaining  the  position. 
The  relaxed  body  yields  to  the  law  of  gravity  and  sinks  toward  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  where  it  remains.  The  patient,  even  when  his  breathing 
is  hindered  and  his  position  is  uncomfortable,  is  unable  to  change  it.  The 
Mtendants  must  again  and  again  lift  him  upon  the  pillows.  The  condition 
is  wholly  passive — passive  dorsal  decubitus.  In  rare  instances  the 
patient  in  this  state  lies  upon  the  side — passive  lateral  decubitus. 

Forced  or  imperative  attitudes  are  very  characteristic  of  certain 
•diseases.    The  following  are  the  most  important: 

The  Dorsal  Posture. — In  acute  peritonitis,  whether  general  or  local, 
the  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen 
and  the  legs  upon  the  thighs.  Movement  is  avoided  and  the  patient  shrinks 
from  pressure  upon  the  abdomen. 

The  Reclinins:  Dorsal  or  the  Sitting:  Posture. — In  diseases  attended 
with  difficult  respiration,  especially  certain  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
and  circulatory  organs  and  the  kidneys,  the  patients  are  forced  to  assume 
a  semi-upright  posture  on  the  bed-rest  or  propped  up  with  pillows,  or  to 
sit  upright.  Attempts  to  lie  flat  in  bed  increase  the  difficulty  of  respiration. 
The  sitting  position  relieves  it  by  favoring  the  action  of  the  accessory 
respiratory  muscles,  especially  when  the  arms  are  used  to  elevate  and  fix 
the  shoulders.  In  the  case  of  peritoneal  effusions  the  respiratory  move- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  is  less  interfered  with  in  the  sitting  posture  unless 
the  effusion  be  very  large,  in  which  case  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  com- 
pressed by  the  thighs.  This  attitude,  furthermore,  favors  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  brain.  For  this  reason  high  grades  of  dyspncea 
are  described  under  the  term  orthopncea.  When  the  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion is  extreme  the  patients  can  no  longer  remain  in  bed  but  are  obliged  to 
sit  upright,  fixing  the  shoulders  by  placing  the  hands  upon  the  side  of  the 
chair  or  its  arms  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  accessory  muscles  and 
to  relieve  the  abdomen  from  the  pressure  of  the  thighs.  The  distress  is 
also  to  some  extent  relieved  by  the  gravitation  of  venous  blood  and  the 
fluid  of  general  dropsical  effusions  to  the  lower  extremities.  Orthopncea 
is  present  during  the  paroxysms  of  asthma,  in  extreme  cases  of  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  with  ruptured  compensation,  in  large  pleural  and  peri- 
cardial effusions,  in  massive  peritoneal  effusions,  and  in  general  anasarca, 
which  may  be  cardiac  or  renal  but  is  very  often  cardiorenal.  It  occurs 
also  in  advanced  pulmonary  emphysema  and  in  obstructive  diseases  of 
the  larynx,  as  croup  and  diphtheria.  Except  in  extreme  cases  it  is  usually 
paroxysmal,  the  attack  being  brought  on  by  movement,  coughing,  conver- 
:sation,  or  other  exertion. 

Lateral  Postures. — Patients  suffering  with  unilateral  disease  of  the 
thoracic  organs  very  often  lie  upon  the  affected  side.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  large  pneumonic  exudates,  pleural  and  pericardial  effusions,  and 
other  conditions  which  greatly  diminish  the  respiratory  surface  of  the 
affected  lung.  In  this  posture  the  respiratory  excursus  of  the  sound  side 
is  not  hampered  by  the  weight  of  the  diseased  organs.  In  painful  condi- 
tions, however,  the  patients  sometimes  lie  upon  the  sound  side.     In  acute 
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(iiirinouH  pliMJiihy  tlu?  jmin  of  which  in  irnmily  intensified  by  bre&thiu. 
the  liitrriil  (IfTijhit uk  u|xui  thi'  tificvU'A  mde  is  uKHUined  by  preference  becaiis^ 
f.h(!  wiMf^ht  of  (hit  hody  Kotnowhut  (liiiiiniKhcH  the  respiratory  excursus  • 
thiit  MJflc  of  th(f  rhftHt.  J'a<i(;tilH  KufTorin/c  from  heart  disease  and  ms} 
ijiilividiiulH  ill  ^ood  health  lie  more  comfortalily  upon  one  side  than  upoc 
the  olhiM*;  HometimeH  the  ri^ht  Kido  is  preferred,  sometimes  the  left.  In 
nirdiur  hy|NTtrophy  the  patientH  usually  lie  more  comfortably''  upon  tk 
h'ft  hide,  and  in  hir^e  aiieuriHiiiH  of  the  aorta,  upon  the  affected  side,  h- 
tietifN  NufTeriiiK  from  haraHnin^  cou^h  in  the  dorsal  position  are  sometinsi 
relii*ved  hy  turning  upon  one  side.  This  happens  in  certain  caaes  of  uni- 
httenil  pulmonary  ravity  and  the  n^lief  is  ol)lainod  by  turning  upon  the 
a  Heeled  side.  *l\w  explanation  of  tliis  phenomenon  is  purely  phjricd; 
\vliil(>  the  patient  lies  upon  his  1>ark  or  u]N>n  the  sound  side  the  secretin 
forniiMJ  in  tlie  ravity  es('a]M*s  int<i  the  1>ronehus  little  by  little,  caunir 
irrilMlion  which  manifests  itself  by  eou^h,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
continues  to  lie  upon  the  aiTeeted  side  it  eolleets  >v]thout  producing  reflei 
etiuj;h  until  the  envity  overllows.  The  lateral  decubitus  with  the  thigi^ 
and  le^s  Hexed  upon  the  abdomen  an<l  the  s])ino  and  neck  strongly  arched 
fdr-wnrd  is  Uhunlly  assumed  <lurin^  the  pains  of  parturition  and  is  common 
in  liepiiiic  and  intestinal  colic.  In  acute  cerebrospinal  meningitis  tbe 
patient  freipicntly  lies  upon  the  side  >vith  the  thighs  and  legs  strongly 
ll<*\etl  and  the  spine  extended  in  the  position  of  opisthotonos.  In  flooe 
cMM's  tin*  hiwer  t»\trenuties  ^re  extended— <'omi»lktk  OPISTHOTONOA. 

The  ventral  piislure  is  sometimes  assununl  in  eases  of  alxiominal  piBt 
a.N  colic.  f^:i>(i-ali^ia.  or  enteraliiia.  The  patient  lies  prone  u^xin  the  bed 
with  ))i>  face  huried  in  the  ]uIlo\v.  Tenderness  u]Hin  alniominal  preflsmv, 
aN  in  )HM-it(miii>.  renders  this  attitude  im]H>ssible.  It  sonieTimes  affords 
relief  to  the  ])Min  of  :tbdomin:d  aneurism  and  in  certain  cases  of  caries  of 
(he  >pine.  In  mo>t  cmm^s  of  i:a>iric  ulcer  this  |H*sturo  is  avoidcsi  on  account 
of  tlie  epiii:i>i!ic  tendtMiu^ss  upon  jMvssure.  In  some  cases  of  ihis  discasp. 
ho\\e\er.  the  pain  is  relievetl  by  ilie  ventral  decubitus,  proliably  because 
the  ulcer  i>  >«»  siiu.Mted  ;»>  lo  escajv  in  iV.is  jx^siTion  the  prcs^f-'ure  of  ihe 
contents  oi  the  stomach,  ratienis  sulTering  from  hoadaihc  \c-ry  oficn 
jiN*»ume  this   posture. 

Restlessness  in  U\l  is  n  \cry  common  symptom.  The  T\i::«-r.:  :s  "liam 
to  mjiintain  tlie  same  |H»>inou  for  any  lencih  oi  lir.x*:  he  ::is?*'^  a'roi::. 
turns  trom  side  to  side,  fxi^ses  :\\  :he  lvvi-c!o:hos,  ar.d  his  hirj.-s  ir..^  i^e: 
are  in  constant  motion.  Kestlossr.ess  !v.:.v  Iv  :he  r..iir.i:cs:a":;or.  •:•:  r>;*rT:.:^ 
iiiilalMlitx  or  o\  pidn.  It  is  cor.;:v;or.  :v.  arTeitiors  aiToritied  ^-.ri.  '-.-  —  ^-f 
and  iidunj;  o\  the  skin  as  so.-ir'.o:  foxer  ,sr.ii  urrlcArii,  It  o:-;-^:^  i^js:  li 
>omo  ca.M's  o\  sl\ock  .Mud  .•ii\ov.".r:r.'.:cs  vri':;:so  hor/.-orrhi^cp-  ii.  "wij*!  .•is*- 
i(  is  attended  with  pnllov.  i:ri:v:\:  TV.irs: . :.:..:  r;»:  irl.  sn"*ill  rc':?^.  It.  "m": 
I  ho  association  ot  rcsileNsr.css  y»::':.  tV.iso  sy:'..y:or.::s.  or-f^rr-r.jc  i^uZiXZ.' 
w  i ( h% ni t  \  i si  M e  M ih\ i i  r. c .  w  .-i  r r,\ : . :  s  ;i  v  r .  %  i - : :  r. i '.  liiijctj »>S2>  .  r  a.Tf -rsi. 
h«Muonha»:x*^  l-'-e  :cv'.v.  ;  \v  v.v  \-.: .  \  >  u>tv;  :.  .:t>s:£-i:*-  &  li-jr!  af^r*-*?  .f 
r*>st  Uv4suoss,  r V.e  ; vi : : c v. :  :  v  •>><  s  .* ".  •,-.::  '. :  '.  t  r. : ".  y  :  :  he  -t -Tirrx":  -  * -5  - 1^*  if 
llu^  iinendauts  ;.tv  v.e»v>sc.r>  : ;  k:-. :  ::::.  :r.  ">-vi.  •"•i.-T-^i'jra  /••"tt^  a 
nMuiiioHl  doKriu.-    :v.  *:,>:>  » •  '• .    -. :  :   .:    :■:...::-.  Tsri.r  ::  is  r.- •■.rira.-u-: 

h\     iNMlSlAUl    twill'    -.i    k''    :.:      •     ..-     :-      ..-    :.    "  •■ !    T*.  rt-TT    T^l.T.;^'**-!.!!.;!    Jl 
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some  forma  of  hysteria,  and  in  a  high  degree  during  the  stage  of  rloiiip 
convulsions  in  epilepsy. 

Opisthotonos,  predominating  tonir  conlniHion  of  the  spinal  niusrles, 
80  th«t  the  iKidy  rests  ajKin  the  head  and  heels;  i;mpi{<isthoto\os.  ()r 
bending  forward  of  the  trunk;  ri.i.L.itoTiuirij.sus.  arched  lutcral  ijouture; 


ami  oitTiioTONOs.  in  whicli  tin-  ir 
straight  line,  are  all  syniptonts  th 
meningitii)  and  strvt'hnine  poison 


III  iici-li  ju-e  rigidly  exlcnded  in  a 
ur  ill  tetanus  and  in  i^oiuc  eases  of 


Attitude. 

The  attitude  and  niovenients  of  [latienta  who  arc  able  to  be  aliout 
frequently  convey  iniporfani  inforiiialiou  in  regard  to  their  condition. 
The  young  and  the  strong  carry  themselves  erect  and  walk  briskly  and 
firmly;  the  aged  an<l  feeble  and  those  mentally  depressed  are  bowed  and 
move  slowly  and  with  effort.  The  convalescent  from  a  prostrating  disea.sc 
is  at  first  weak  and  shaky;  he  can  scarcely  stand;  an  hour  in  the  arm-chair 
fatigucH  him.    In  a  Httle  time  he  makes  the  journey  around  his  room  with 
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slow  and  uncertain  gait,  and  is  soon  obliged  to  rest.  With  returning 
strength  comes  the  erect  carriage  and  firmer  step.  Modifications  of  atti- 
tude and  gait  constitute  characteristic  symptoms  in  many  diaeases.  In 
general  they  are  due  to  skeletal  defects,  as  in  caries  of  the  spine,  hip-joint 
disease,  or  ankylosis  of  the  knee;  derangements  of  the  muscular  power  or 
function,  as  in  pseudohypertrophic  muscular  paralysis,  chorea,  and  the 
shaking  palsies;  derangements  of  the  balance  between  antagonistic  muscle 
groups,  as  in  forms  of  spinal  curvature  and  club-foot;  derangements  ol 
coordination,  as  in  cerebellar  disease  and  tabes;  forms  of  paralysis,  as  in 
hemiplegia,  anterior  poliomyelitis;  and  contractiu^s,  as  in  the  crosa-legged 
progression  of  children  suffering  from  spastic  paraplegia. 

Station  is  technically  the  ability  to  maintain  the  erect  position  while 
standing.  It  depends  largely  upon  muscular  and  visual  coordination. 
Within  limits  it  is  better  the  wider  the  base  of  support,  hence  the  test  should 
be  made  with  the  feet  parallel  and  the  heels  and  toes  touching,  first  with  the 
eyes  open,  later  with  them  closed.  Hinsdale  found  in  normal  individuals 
of  both  sexes  the  average  oscillation  in  the  above  position,  as  determined 
by  an  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose,  to  be  about  an  inch  in  a  forward 
and  backward  line  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  laterally.  The  oscilla- 
tion in  children  is  greater  than  that  in  adults.  Upon  closing  the  eyes  it  is 
increased  about  50  per  cent.  In  diseases  characterized  by  impairment  of 
the  power  of  coordination,  as  tabes  and  lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  station 
is  greatly  impaired  and  the  patient  may  be  wholly  unable,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  test  and  with  closed  eyes,  to  keep  his  balance — Romberg's 
SYMPTOM.  During  paroxysms  of  M^ni^re's  disease — aural  vertigo — the 
power  of  standing  in  the  erect  posture  is  wholly  lost.  Astasia  is  a  term 
employed  to  designate  inability  to  stand,  ahasia  the  inability  to  walk,  in 
the  absence  of  paralysis.  Astasia-abasia  is  a  syndrome  of  hysteria  in 
which  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand  or  walk  but  can  usually  creep  about 
like  a  child,  upon  the  hands  and  knees. 

The  following  peculiarities  of  attitude  are  to  be  noted: 
In  HEMIPLEGIA  and  paralysis  of  one  leg  the  patient  supports  himself 
almost  entirely  upon  the  sound  leg.  In  chronic  sciatica  the  patient  spares 
the  affected  limb  both  in  walking  and  standing  by  fixation  of  the  hip- joint, 
and  in  doing  so  develops  a  scoliosis,  the  spinal  column  showing  a  double 
curvature,  the  lower  convex,  the  upper,  which  is  compensatory,  concave 
toward  the  affected  side,  the  general  inclination  of  the  body  being 
toward  the  sound  side.  In  paralysis  agitans  the  attitude  is  characteris- 
tic. The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  inclined  forward,  the  elbows 
and  knees  being  slightly  flexed.  The  striking  appearance  of  the  patient  is 
heightened  by  the  expressionless  countenance,  the  tremor,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  and  hands.  In  pseudohypertrophic  paralysis  the 
patient  stands  with  his  feet  separated,  the  belly  protruding,  and  the 
shoulders  thrown  back  as  the  result  of  marked  lordosis.  In  the  sitting 
posture  the  curvature  of  the  spine  is  corrected. 
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Qait. 

In  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  those  affecting  the  nervous  system, 
the  gait  is  much  modified  and  its  peculiarities  often  justify  conclusions 
regarding  both  functional  derangements  and  anatomical  lesions.  The 
following  symptomatic  gaits  are  frequently  observed: 

The  Panplegic  Qait. — In  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities  the  gait 
is  feeble  and  uncertain.  Both  feet  are  slowly  advanced  and  dragged 
upon  the  floor.  The  patient  stumbles  ovler  trifling  inequalities  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  surface.  The  loss  of  power  is  frequently  more  marked  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  Crutches  become  necessary  and  at  length  the  loss 
of  power  is  complete.    This  gait  is  seen  in  chronic  myelitis. 

The  Hemiplegic  Qait. — When  the  hemiplegic  has  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  walk,  the  gait  is  characteristic.  The  sound  limb  is  advanced, 
the  paralyzed  limb  dragged  after  it.  In  other  cases  the  step  of  the  para- 
lyzed limb  is  accomplished  by  lifting  the  pelvis  and  a  movement  of  cir- 
cumduction. When  contractures  have  taken  place  the  affected  arm  is 
rigid,  strongly  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  wrist  and  carried  across  the  body, 
and  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  flexed  upon  the  palm. 

The  Spastic  Qait.  —  In  spastic  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities 
such  as  occurs  in  forms  of  spinal  paralysis  there  is  peculiar  stiffness  of  the 
legs,  which  are  scarcely  bent  at  the  hip-  and  knee-joints,  while  the  thighs 
interfere  with  each  other  by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  adductors. 
The  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii  produces  pes  equinus.  The  patient 
walks  with  two  canes  and  in  stepping  leans  upon  one,  lifting  the  pelvis  of 
the  opposite  side  as  he  steps,  and  dragging  the  foot  in  circumduction. 
In  some  cases  the  contact  of  the  foot  with  the  floor  produces  ankle  clonus 
which  adds  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  gait.  A  modification  of  the  spastic 
gait,  sometimes  seen  in  children,  is  known  as  cross-legged  progression. 
In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  adductors  and  calf  muscles  there 
is  close  circumduction  of  the  knees,  and  in  stepping  the  legs  are  crossed 
and  the  advancing  foot  brought  down  not  only  in  front  of  but  to  the  out- 
side of  its  fellow. 

The  Steppage  Qait. — In  some  cases  of  peripheral  neuritb  the 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  feet  causes  a  peculiar  modification  in 
progression.  In  stepping  forward  the  knee  is  strongly  flexed  and  the  foot 
sharply  advanced  in  order  that  the  dragging  toes  may  be  lifted  from  the 
ground;  the  heel  is  brought  down  first  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
person  stepping  over  obstructions. 

The  waddlins^  gait  occurs  in  pseudohypertrophic  muscular  paralysis 
and  is  not  less  characteristic  than  the  attitude  in  this  disease.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  lordosis  the  shoulders  are  thrust  back  and  the  belly 
forward,  the  legs  are  separated,  the  feet  raised  slowly  with  the  toes  drop- 
ping, the  centre  of  gravity  being  alternately  shifted  over  the  foot  upon 
which  the  patient  throws  his  weight.  The  manner  in  which  the  child,  after 
l3ring  down  upon  the  floor,  gets  up  is  especially  characteristic.  He  rolls 
over  upon  the  abdomen,  gets  upon  all  fours,  and  first  extends  the  arms, 
then  the  legs.  The  hands  are  next  drawn  toward  the  legs  until  he  can 
grasp  one  knee  with  the  corresponding  hand.    He  pushes  himself  up  until 
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the  other  knee  can  be  grasped  and  assumes  the  erect  posture  by  gradually 
raising  the  point  of  support  of  the  hand  upon  the  thigh.  Late  in  the  diaeaae, 
when  the  atrophy  involves  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  it  becomeB 
impossible  to  rise. 

The  ataxic  gait  is  that  of  incoordination  of  the  lower  extremities. 
It  is  observed  in  its  most  typical  form  in  tabes  dorsalis.  In  stepping  the 
foot  is  raised  higher  than  usual  with  a  jerk  and  rapidly  advanced  with 
an  awkward  and  irregular  movement,  the  toes  slightly  drooping.  It  is 
then  brought  down  with  an  abrupt  stamp  upon  the  heel  or  the  entire  sole. 
Progression  is  irregular  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  walk  with 
one  foot  before  the  other,  as  in  following  a  crack  upon  the  floor  or  a  chalked 
line.  He  walks  with  a  swaying  motion.  The  legs  are  separated  in  order  to 
increase  the  base  of  support,  which  is  further  enlarged  as  the  disease  makes 
progress  by  the  use  first  of  one  cane,  later  of  two.  In  advanced  cases  walk- 
ing becomes  impossible  without  the  aid  of  one  or  even  two  attendants. 
Finally,  the  power  of  locomotion  is  entirely  lost.  These  symptoms  of  im- 
paired coordination  are  greatly  increased  upon  closing  the  eyes.  Patients 
who  can  go  about  fairly  well  in  daylight  cannot  walk  at  all  in  the  dark. 

The  gait  of  sciatica  derives  its  characteristics  from  muscular  fixation 
of  the  hi{>-joint  voluntarily  brought  about  to  diminish  pain. 

The  Qait  in  Chorea. — In  severe  chorea  the  irregular  muscular  con- 
tractions interfere  greatly  with  ordinary  movements.  The  gait  of  the 
patient  is  often  hopping  or  sliding,  sometimes  it  resembles  the  movements 
of  skating.     In  the  worst  cases  walking  becomes  impossible. 

The  reeling  or  staggering  gait  is  a  form  of  the  ataxic  gait.  It 
occurs  in  conditions  attended  with  marked  disturbance  of  coordination, 
such  as  drunkenness,  cerebellar  disease,  lesions  of  the  labyrinth,  and  some 
forms  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

The  Festinating  Qait. — This  modification  of  walking  occurs  in 
paralysis  agitans  and  is  not  less  characteristic  than  the  attitude  in  that 
disease.  The  patient  bends  forward,  the  elbows  are  slightly  abducted 
and  flexed,  the  knees  are  also  flexed,  and  the  patient  walks  with  the  appear- 
ance of  haste,  as  though  to  overtake  his  advancing  centre  of  gravity. 
He  cannot  halt  at  once.  The  peculiarity  of  the  gait  is  largely  due  to  stiff- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  muscles.  The  gait  is  sometimes  described  as 
propulsive.  A  similar  gait  and  inability  to  stop  immediately  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  exhausted  pedestrians.    Retropulsion  may  occur. 

Posture  and  Movements  of  Infants. 

The  position  and  movements  of  infants  are  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. The  healthy  baby  uses  its  muscles  and  joints.  Its  postures  are 
active,  its  movements  constant,  and  a  source  of  evident  pleasure.  It 
loves  to  be  fondled  and  played  with.  How  different  the  baby  who  is  really 
ill  I  Its  postures  are  passive.  Its  head  drops  and  rolls  from  side  to  side 
with  the  motion  of  the  pillow  upon  which  it  rests.  Its  limbs  dangle  help- 
lessly, and  voluntary  movements  are  slight  and  infrequent.  In  many 
febrile  diseases  there  is  cerebral  irritation,  shown  by  the  drawn  face  and 
head  pressure  deep  into  the  pillow.    In  severe  rickets  there  is  tenderness 
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of  the  muscles  and  bones,  motion  is  painful  and  therefore  avoided;  in 
infantile  scurvy  a  similar  condition  exists,  and  in  well-developed  cases  the 
attitude  is  almost  diagnostic,  the  child  lying  upon  its  back  with  the  thighs 
and  legs  strongly  flexed,  shunning  all  movements  and  screaming  with 
fear  if  it  is  approached.  In  cerebrospinal  fever  and  other  forms  of  menin- 
gitis there  is  painful  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck — 
opisthotonos. 


IV. 

TEMPERATURE;    FEVER;    HYPOTHERMIA;    SIGNIFICANCE    OF 

ABNORMAL    TEMPERATURES. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  constitute  symptoms  of 
great  importance  both  in  acute  and  in  chronic  disease.  From  the  earliest 
times  practitioners  estimated  the  heat  of  the  body  by  the  hand  and  thui» 
sought  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever.  The  introduction 
of  the  clinical  thermometer  into  medical  practice  marked  an  important 
advance  in  modern  medicine.     (See  Part  II,  Clinical  Thermometry.) 

Heat  Mechanism. — The  temperature  of  homothermous  or  warm- 
blooded animals  is  constant  within  narrow  limits  and  is  not  materially 
influenced  by  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
organism  lives.  In  the  human  being  the  amount  of  heat  produced  and 
dissipated  at  dififerent  parts  of  the  body  varies.  The  equilibrium  of  tem- 
.perature  is  maintained  in  part  by  direct  conduction  but  chiefly  by  the 
circulating  blood  and  lymph.  The  internal  parts  of  the  body  have  never- 
theless a  higher  temperature  than  the  external  and  some  internal  organs 
are  warmer  than  others.  The  heat  production  is  greater  in  organs  when 
they  are  active  than  when  they  are  at  rest,  and  the  temperature  varies  in 
different  regions  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  heat  mechanism  is  made 
up  of  two  factors:  (a)  heat  production  or  thermogenesiSj  and  (b)  heat  dis- 
sipation or  thermolysis.  Under  normal  conditions  these  two  functions  so 
nearly  balance  that  the  mean  bodily  temperature  is  maintained  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  regulating  mechanism  is  expressed  by  the  term 
thermoiaxis.  It  is  obvious  that  thermotaxis  may  be  deranged  by  altera- 
tions in  either  thermogenesis  or  thermolysis. 

Thermogenesis  accompanies  oxidation.  Hence  almost  every  struc- 
ture of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  heat.  In  this  respect 
the  skeletal  muscles  and  the  glands  play  the  chief  part.  The  general  ther- 
mogenic centres  have  been  shown  to  be  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thermogenic 
centres  probably  exist  in  the  caudate  nuclei,  pons,  and  medulla  oblongata; 
excitation  of  these  regions  is  followed  by  a  rise  in  heat  production — punc- 
ture pyrexia.  They  are  therefore  known  as  thermo-accelerator  centres.  Irri- 
tation of  the  region  of  the  sulcus  cruciatus  and  at  the  junction  of  the  supra- 
Sylvian  and  post-Sylvian  fissures  in  the  dog  is  followed  by  a  decrease  in  heat 
production.    These  centres  are  therefore  known  as  thermo-inhibitory. 
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Thermolysis  or  heat  dissipation  is  the  result  of  radiation  and  conduc- 
tion from  the  surface,  of  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  lungs  and  skin, 
and  of  the  warming  of  the  food,  drink,  and  inspired  air. 

Thermotaxis  or  heat  regulation  is  brought  about  by  reciprocal 
changes  in  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  through  the  action  of 
cutaneous  impulses  and  of  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  upon 
the  thermogenic  and  thermolytic  centres.  Thus  in  an  animal  exposed  to 
moderate  cold,  heat  dissipation  is  increased,,  but  cutaneous  impulses  are 
generated  which  iexcite  the  thermogenic  centres  and  heat  production  also 
is  increased,  whereas  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  increases 
the  activity  of  the  thermolytic  process.  In  either  case  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  maintained.  Under  abnormal  conditions  this  reciprocal  influ- 
ence is  deranged. 

Abnormal  thermotaxis  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  regulation  of 
the  heat  mechanism  under  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  body 
temperature  is  maintained  at  a  range  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  health. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  presence  or  absence  of  hyperther- 
mia may  be  determined  by  the  hand,  but  this  mode  of  observation  yields 
no  accurate  data  either  for  comparison  or  record.  An  impression  as  to 
the  surface  temperature  is  thus  obtained  but  this  does  not  always  corre- 
spond with  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body.  During  a  chill  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  is 
in  most  instances  greatly  reduced,  while  the  internal  temperature,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  thermometer,  is  high.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  skin  is 
active  and  perspiring  and  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  bed-clothing,  the 
surface  may  feel  hot  to  the  hand  while  the  internal  temperature  remains 
normal.  The  normal  axillary  temperature  ranges  about  98.6°  F. — 37®  C. 
It  undergoes  diurnal  oscillations  of  a  degree  to  a  degree  and  a  half,  falling 
to  97.5°-98°  F.  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  rising  to  99''-99.3*'  F. 
toward  evening.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  physiological  oscillation 
is  dependent  upon  the  alternations  of  sleep  and  waking.  Observations 
upon  men  who  have  habitually  slept  during  the  day  and  watched  during 
the  night  have  shown  an  inversion  of  the  curve.  A  slight  physiological 
rise  takes  place  during  gastric  digestion.  Violent  physical  exercise  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  temporary  rise  of  two  or  three  degrees;  this  fact 
may,  in  part  at  least,  explain  the  elevation  of  temperature  sometimes 
observed  after  a  violent  general  convulsion  and  which  is  very  common  in 
the  status  epilepticics.  In  children  and  adolescents  the  range  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  adults  and  also  less  stable,  that  is  to  say,  the  diurnal  phys- 
iological oscillations  are  slightly  greater  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tem- 
perature to  pathogenic  influences  more  marked. 

Kieffer  states  that  careful  observation  has  shown  that  permanent 
increase  of  external  heat  in  the  tropics  is  followed  by  a  rise  of  bodily 
temperature  of  .05®  F.  for  every  degree  of  external  heat  above  the 
mean  annual  norm  and  that  as  a  direct  consequence  the  respiratory 
function  is  diminished,  the  pulse-frequency  slightly  decreased,  the  diges- 
tion, appetite,  and  assimilation  unfavorably  afifected,  the  functional  activ- 
ity of  the  skin  greatly  increased,  and  the  nervous  system  distinctly 
depressed. 
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In  aged  persons  the  diurnal  temperature  range  in  health  is  slightly 
lower  and  may  fall  to  97®  F.  (36.1°  C).  In  very  aged  persons,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  range  may  be  as  high  as  in  children. 

The  action  of  prolonged  or  intense  heat  and  cold  upon  the  temperature 
must  be  regarded  as  pathological. 

Abnormal  Temperature. — Variations  in  the  body  temperature  may  be 
plus  to  progressively  higher  ranges,  designated  subfebrile  and  febrile,  the 
latter  comprising  (a)  slight  fever,  (b)  moderate  fever,  (c)  high  fever,  (d) 
hyperpyrexia;  or  minus — subnormal  temperature  and  the  temperature  of 
collapse. 

The  term  pyrexia  is  used  to  designate  conditions  characterized  by 
elevation  of  temperature;  hyperpyrexia,  those  marked  by  excessively  high 
temperature;  and  apyrexia,  the  absence  of  fever.  Hypothermia  is  the 
term  applied  to  conditions  in  which  the  temperature  is  subnormal. 

FEVER. 

Elevation  of  temperature  alone  does  not  constitute  fever.  Extreme 
transient  rises  of  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  have  been  observed  after  violent,  pro- 
longed gymnastic  exercises,  and  much  higher  temperatures  in  hysteria, 
in  neither  case  associated  with  the  other  symptoms  which  enter  into  the 
modern  conception  of  fever.  These  symptoms  are,  in  addition  to  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  subjective  sensations  of  illness,  cerebral  phenomena, 
weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  increased  frequency  of  pulse  and  respi- 
ration, altered  urine,  and  derangements  in  nutrition  which  cause  wasting 
of  the  body.  It  is  furthermore  essential  to  our  conception  of  fever  and 
necessary  to  the  complete  manifestation  of  the  symptom-complex  that 
the  process  should  occupy  a  certain  time.  There  are,  however,  febrile 
periods  of  minimal  duration,  as  for  example  in  the  course  of  the  ague 
paroxysm,  in  which  most  of  the  objective  symptoms  occur  or  in  which,  if 
the  paroxysm  is  repeated  for  some  time  at  quotidian  or  tertian  intervals, 
all  of  them,  including  wasting  of  the  body,  are  manifest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases  usually  run  a  self-limited  course,  meas^ 
ured  by  days  or  weeks;  again,  in  certain  of  the  chronic  infections,  as  forms 
of  tuberculosis,  there  may  be  fever  every  day  for  months.  Nor  are  these 
symptoms  altogether  dependent  upon  or  caused  by  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  artificial  over-heating  of  the  body 
produces  certain  of  them  but  not  all,  that  in  different  diseases  their  in- 
tensity by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  the  temperature,  and 
that  marked  falls  of  temperature  can  occur  either  spontaneously  or  as  the 
result  of  antipyretic  treatment  without  a  corresponding  amelioration  in 
other  respects.  Elevation  of  temperature  is  nevertheless  a  constant  and 
essential  element  in  the  condition  known  as  fever  and  in  certain  cases 
dominates  the  clinical  picture.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
associated  conditions  constitute  a  much  more  important  measure  of  the 
gravity  of  the  case  than  the  range  of  temperature. 

Causes  of  Fever. — It  is  evident  that  the  causes  of  fever  act  through 
the  nervous  system  and  thus  produce  derangements  of  the  heat-regulating 
function.    At  the  same  time  they  also  produce  derangements  of  the  normal 
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tissue  changes  with  increased  oxidation  and  heat  production.  They  con- 
sist of  soluble  toxic  substances  circulating  in  the  blood  and  are,  (a)  the 
result  of  infection  by  micro-organisms,  which  may  be  general  or  local,  or 
(b)  the  result  of  intoxication,  which  may  arise  within  the  body  itself  from 
faulty  metabolism  or  be  introduced  from  without,  as  in  food  poisoning. 
In  cases  of  infection  with  profound  nutritive  disturbances  toxins  derived 
from  both  these  sources  are  present.  In  either  event,  whether  the  fever- 
producing  agent  be  a  toxin  produced  by  the  growth  and  development  of 
micro-organisms  or  an  albumose,  ferment,  or  ptomaine  produced  by  faulty 
cell  metamorphosis  within  the  organs  or  tissues  themselves,  the  condition 
constitutes  a  toxsemia. 

Sapraemia  is  an  infection  of  the  blood  by  putrefactive  products. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  rare  cases  of  fever  attributed  to  intense 
emotion,  as  fright,  or  to  violent  pain  or  peripheral  irritation,  the  rise  of 
temperature  is  caused  by  the  sudden  derangement  of  physiological  processes, 
with  the  production  of  toxins,  rather  than  by  direct  action  upon  the  heat- 
regulating  processes,  and  that  in  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  cases  of  cere- 
bral disease  accompanied  by  fever,  as  thrombosis,  hemorrhage,  and  tumor, 
the  elevation  of  temperature  is  due  to  local  infection  rather  than  to  implica- 
tion of  the  heat  centres,  while  the  symptom-complex  and  the  condition  of 
the  blood  in  sunstroke  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature is  due  not  so  much  to  the  direct  effect  of  heat  upon  the  nervous 
system  as  to  toxic  substances  generated  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the 
tissues  of  the  body  and  especially  upon  the  muscles.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
many  different  pathogenic  principles  developed  within  the  body  or  intro- 
duced from  without  are  directly  or  indirectly  capable  of  producing  the 
reaction  which  we  designate  by  the  term  fever. 

Symptoms  of  Fever. — These  substances  not  only  cause  elevation  of 
temperature  and  more  or  less  marked  disturbances  of  nutrition  but  they 
also  product  subjective  sensations  of  illness  and  cerebral  symptoms,  such 
as  headache,  somnolence,  stupor,  and,  in  grave  cases,  coma  and  delirium, 
which  may  be  mild  and  wandering  or  active  and  maniacal.  Among  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  nervous  system  must  be  included  the  profound 
sensation  of  weakness  often  present  in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  diseases 
and  which  bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  inability  to  take  food  or  to  the 
wasting  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  which  occurs  later.  They  produce  de- 
rangements of  the  normal  secretions,  which  are  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  skin  by  dryness  and  heat  or,  in  some  cases,  and  especially  at  the  time  of 
defervescence,  by  profuse,  even  colliquative  sweating,  on  the  part  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  by  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  dry,  furred  tongue,  im- 
paired digestion,  and  constipation,  and  on  the  part  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus by  scanty,  high-colored  urine  of  increased  specific  gravity. 

Pulse  in  Fever. — Derangement  of  the  pulse-frequency  is  a  constant 
phenomenon  of  fever.  To  what  extent  it  is  due  to  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature and  to  what  extent  to  the  action  of  fever-producing  toxins  upon 
the  nervous  system  cannot  be  determined.  In  almost  all  cases  of  fever 
there  is  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate,  the  frequency  of  which  usually 
corresponds  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  Liebermeist^r  found  that  for 
every  degree  centigrade  (1.8^  F.)  of  elevation  of  temperature  above  the 
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normal  there  is  an  increase  of  eight  beats  of  the  pulse.  This  parallelism 
between  the  temperature  and  pulse  may  be  regarded  as  relatively  favor- 
able,  whereas  a  greatly  increased  pulse-frequency  indicates  serious  caixliac 
or  vasomotor  disturbance  and  is  of  unfavorable  prognostic  significance. 
A  pulse-rate  of  140-160  in  the  adult  while  resting  quietly  in  bed  is  in  itself 
a  very  serious  symptom.  The  pulse-frequency  in  children  suffering  from 
febrile  diseases  is  relatively  high.  In  phthisis  with  moderate  fever  or  even 
in  the  absence  of  fever  there  is  commonly  a  quickened  pulse.  There  are 
cases  in  which,  notwithstanding  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  the  pulse- 
rate  remains  low.  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  parallelism  is  of 
diagnostic  importance.  High  temperatures  with  slow  piilse  are  observed 
in  cases  of  cerebral  disease  in  which  there  is  pressure  at  the  base,  as  tuber- 
culous meningitis,  in  yellow  fever,  and  in  febrile  diseases  in  individuals 
suffering  from  cardiac  lesions  attended  by  diminished  pulse-frequency,  as 
sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  myocarditis.  It  is  to  some  extent 
characteristic  of  enteric  fever  that  the  pulse-frequency  is  moderate  as 
compared  with  the  elevation  of  temperature,  and  this  want  of  correspond- 
ence is  of  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  enteric  fever 
and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  or  septicaemia,  in  both  of  which  the  pulse- 
rate  is  high. 

Respiration  in  Fever.  —  Increased  frequency  of  respiration  occurs  in 
almost  all  cases  of  fever.  That  this  phenomenon  is  in  part  due  to  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  heated  blood  upon  the  respiratory  centre  has  been 
shown  experimentally;  exposure  to  artificial  heat  increases  the  frequency 
of  breathing.  That  it  is  also  in  part  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fever- 
producing  toxins  upon  the  respiratory  centre  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  acceleration  of  breathing  bears  no  direct  ratio  to  the  elevation 
of  temperature  but  varies  greatly  at  the  same  temperature  in  different  dis- 
eases. It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  cases  of  febrile  disease  in  which,  in 
the  absence  of  complications  on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  res- 
piration frequency  is  greatly  increased  are  almost  always  of  grave  import. 

Emaciation. — Wasting  accompanies  fever.  Even  in  febrile  attacks  of 
moderate  duration  the  loss  of  flesh  may  be  marked;  in  prolonged  fevers 
emaciation  may  be  extreme.  The  blood  undergoes  analogous  changes, 
the  patient  becomes  ansBmic,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  at  the  close  of  a  prolonged 
fever  is  not  more  striking  than  the  pallor.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
erythrocytes  accompanies  all  cases  of  pyrexia,  but  requires  some  time  to 
become  manifest.    There  is  progressive  loss  of  the  albumins  of  the  plasma. 

Pjrrexia  a  Symptom. — The  clinical  significance  of  fever  would  be  much 
less  important  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  febrile  movement,  in  its 
mode  of  onset,  intensity,  course,  and  decline,  bears  a  relation  to  the  partic- 
ular morbid  condition  in  which  it  occurs,  frequently  definite  and  always 
suggestive. 

Until  recently  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  distinction  between  symp- 
tomatic fever  and  essential  or  idiopathic  fever.  The  former  was  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  of  some  local  malady,  the  latter  as  constituting  the 
actual  disease.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  study  of  causes  by  the  science 
of  bacteriology  has  shown  that  this  distinction  is  more  apparent  than  rea! 
and  that  in  the  light  of  modern  pathology  pyrexia  is  always  a  symptom 
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Idiopathic  Fever. — Nevertheless  there  is  a  group  of  acute  infectious 
diseases  in  which  fever  is  not  only  constantly,  present  but  also  the  most 
conspicuous  symptom,  and  in  which  the  morbid  process  is  literally  coex- 
tensive with  the  febrile  movement,  which  is  self-limited,  the  illness  begin- 
ning with  the  rise  of  temperature  and  the  convalescence  setting  in  with 
defervescence.  This  group  constitutes  the  idiopathic  fevers  or,  more 
simply,  the  fevers. 

Varieties. — Subdivisions,  arranged  according  to  the  course  of  the 
febrile  movement,  are  (a)  the  continued  fevers,  as  influenza  and  enteric 
fever,  and  (b)  the  periodical  (malarial)  fevers,  as  intermittent,  remittent, 
and  pernicious  fever.  In  some  of  the  continued  fevers  other  symptoms, 
as  eruptions,  are  no  less  constant  or  characteristic  than  the  course  of  the 
fever, — a  fact  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  further  subdivision 
upon  an  entirely  different  basis  of  classification,  which  comprises  the 
EXANTHEMATA  OR  THE  ERUPTIVE  FEVERS.  Furthermore,  in  certain  cf  the 
diseases  which  are  regarded  as  continued  fevers,  a  characteristic  periodicity 
occurs,  or  the  course  of  the  disease  is  interrupted  by  periods  of  apyrexia  of 
considerable  duration,  an  example  of  which  is  relapsing  fever,  whereas  in 
the  periodical  fevers,  strictly  so-called,  namely,  the  malarial  infections, 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  febrile  movement  lacks  distinct  peri- 
odicity— continued  malarial  fever — or  is  absent  altogether — malarial 
infection  without  fever.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  group  of  diseases 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  malaria  in  which  the  occurrence  of  febrile 
paroxysms,  separated  by  very  definite  periods  of  apyrexia,  in  other  words, 
distinct  periodicity,  is  characteristic — for  example,  the  hectic  fever  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  hepatic  fever,  urethral  fever,  and  the  fever  in  some 
cases  of  malignant  endocarditis.  Finally,  there  are  local  and  general  in- 
fections in  which  the  symptom  fever  is  inconstant  and  irregular.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  fever  is  always  sympto- 
matic and  never  of  itself  an  actual  disease,  the  distinction  between  symp- 
tomatic fever  and  essential  or  idiopathic  fever  has  been  abandoned — a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  scientific  or  etiological  basis  for  the  classification 
of  diseases.  Terms  and  phrases  that  have  long  lost  their  original  significance 
remain  to  encumber  the  literature  and  embarrass  the  study  of  medicine 
and  the  period  is  remote  when  we  shall  cease  to  speak  of  scarlet  fever  or 
yellow  fever. 

Type  in  Fever. — Type  is  a  term  loosely  used  to  indicate  the  intensity 
of  fever.  Thus  we  speak  of  fever  of  mild  type  or  fever  of  grave  type.  It  is 
applied  more  accurately  to  the  course  or  range  of  the  temperature  as  de- 
picted upon  clinical  charts.  There  are  three  principal  types  of  fever:  (a) 
the  CONTINUED,  in  which  the  limits  of  the  diurnal  range  do  not  usually 
exceed  1.8®  F.  (1°  C),  the  fall  occurring  in  the  morning,  the  rise  in  the 
evening.  This  is  about  the  measure  of  the  diurnal  oscillation  in  health. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  parallelism  between  the  temperature  of  health  and 
fever  of  the  continued  type,  the  latter  being  elevated  two  or  more  degrees 
above  the  former  and  fluctuating  in  harmony  with  it.  Since  the  tempera- 
ture range  upon  the  chart  is  represented  not  by  a  straight  but  by  a  curved 
line  showikig  the  diurnal  oscillations  it  is  better  to  describe  this  as  tiie 
8UBC0NTINU0US  type.    Fever  of  this  type  is  characteristic  of  the  fastigiuin 
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of  uncomplicated  enteric  fever,  (b)  The  rehittent  type,  characterized  by 
falls  of  several  degrees  in  the  temperature,  which  does  not,  however,  reach 
the  normal.  The  remissions  may  take  place  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  are 
often  accompanied  by  free  sweating.  They  are  followed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  by  exacerbations  of  greater  or  leas  extent.  There  is  no  parallelism 
between  fever  of  this  type  and  the  normal  temperature  range.  Thia  is  the 
type  seen  in  some  forms  of  estivo-autumnal  malaria  and  in  septic  condi* 
tions.    (c)  The  intebmittent  type,  characterized  by  a  fall  of  temperature 
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from  febrile  ranges  to  the  normal  or  below  it,  a  period  of  apyrexia  of  vari- 
able duration,  and  the  recurrence  of  fever.  The  febrile  paroxysms  are  of 
short  duration  as  compared  with  the  intermission  and  commonly  l)egin 
with  a  chill  and  terminate  in  profuse  sweating.  During  the  intermission 
the  patient  usually  feels  fairly  comfortable  or  quite  well.  Fever  of  this 
type  occurs  in  malaria.  The  repetition  of  the  paroxysms  may  extend 
over  a  considerable  time.  Intermittent  fever  in  which  the  paroxysm  recurs 
daily  is  known  as  quotidian;  when  the  paroxysm  recurs  upon  the  third 
day,  including  the  day  of  onset,  it  is  tertian;  when  it  recurs  upon  the  fourth 
day,  quartan.  The  paroxysms  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  day  and 
usually  at  the  same  hour.  In  malaria  they  ordinarily  recur  in  the  fore- 
noon, in  hectic  fever  in  the  afternoon,    (d)  The  inverse  type.    The  tem- 
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perature  in  fever  of  tbe  continued  type  and  in  many  casea  of  the  remt^ 
tent  type  undergoes  diurnal  oscillations  of  wider  excursus  than  those  of 
health  but  corresponding  to  them  in  time.  That  is,  the  remission  occun 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  the  exacerbation  toward  evening.  In  excep- 
tional cases  the  remission  takes  place  in  the  evening  and  the  exacerbation 
in  the  morning — inverse  type.  Fever  of  this  type  occasionally  occun  in 
tuberculoeia  and  in  rare  instances  in  enteric  fever. 
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Atypical  Fever. — In  many  febrile  diseases  the  temperature  range  is 
altogether  irregular.  Thi><  is  especially  the  case  in  diseases  in  which  tbe 
symptoms  in  general  are  irregular  or  atypical,  as  diphtheria  and  the  va- 
rious septic  infections. 

The  Type  of  Fever  In  Particular  Diseases. — Many  of  the  febrile  infec- 
tions have  a  characteristic  temperature  range.  The  febrile  movement  in 
uncomplicated  cases  on  the  one  hand  is  self -limited  and  on  the  other  under- 
goes definite  modifications  at  different  stages  in  the  course  of  the  affection 
and  upon  the  occurrence  of  special  manifestations,  as  the  appearance  of  an 
eruption.  In  a  more  narrow  sense  the  temperature  range  in  auch  diseases 
is  said  to  be  typical  or  to  conform  to  type.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  marked  departures  from  type  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  the 
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individual,  the  occurrence  of  complications,  and  from  the  action  of  drugs. 
The  type  of  fever,  both  as  regards  the  daily  range  and  the  temperature 
curve  throughout  the  course  of  the  attack,  constitutes  a  valuable  aid  to  diag- 
nosis, and  is  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  rarely  possible, 
however,  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  the  temperature  alone,  nor  is  it  desirable. 
In  connection  with  the  temperature  we  must  consider  the  other  symptoms 
and  signs,  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the  previous  treatment. 

In  well-developed  cases,  unmodified  by 
complication  or  treatment,  the  temperature 
curve  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  in 
the  following  diseases:  tertian  and  quartan 
malaria,  enteric  fever,  typhus  fever,  relaps- 
ing fever,  and  croupous  pneumonia.  It  con- 
forms in  a  general  way  to  type,  but  less 
closely, in  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas,  and 
the  variolous  diseases.  It  is  variable  and 
atypical  in  cerebrospinal  fever,  rheumatic 
fever,  endocarditis,  and  the  septic  infections, 

Stagres. — The  course  of  the  attack  may 
be  divided  into  (a)  the  stage  of  prodromes, 
(b)  the  onset  or  stage  of  invosion,  (c)  the 
fastigium,  and  (d)  the  defervescence  or  stage 
of  decline.  In  typical  cases  of  the  different 
febrile  diseases  each  of  these  periods  has  a 
definite  duration  and  a  characten'stic  curve 
upon  the  temperature  chart. 

(a)  Tbe  Stain  of  Prodromes.  —  This  pe- 
riod is  usually  marked  by  vague  feelings  of 
discomfort,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  back,  un- 
sound sleep,  and  feverishness,  the  tempera- 
ture reaching  subfebrile  or  even  mild  febrile 
elevations  in  the  later  part  of  the  day.  These 
symptoms  are  often  absent.  Prodromes  usu- 
ally occur  in  diseases  of  gradual  develop- 
ment.    They  are  common  in  enteric  fever. 

(b)  The  Ooaet  or  Staze  of  iDvaalon. — The  rise  of  temperature  may  be 
gradual  or  abrupt.  When  gradual  the  evening  exacerbations  exceed  the 
morning  remissions  in  such  a  way  that  the  temperature  rises  progressively 
to  the  fastigium  or  acme.  Under  these  circumstances  the  stage  of  invasion 
may  occupy  a  period  of  several  days,  as  in  enteric  fever.  When  abrupt  the 
seme  is  reached  at  once  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
influenza,  or  croupous  pneumonia.  The  onset  is  very  often  attended  by 
chilliness  or  a  chill.  This  symptom  may  vary  in  intensity  from  transient 
sensations  of  cold,  with  shivering,  pallor,  and  slight  cyanosis  of  the  hps  and 
finger-tips,  to  a  severe  and  prolonged  chill  or  rigor,  with  violent  shaking  or 
tremor  of  the  whole  body,  chattering  teeth,  cold  extremities,  and  marked 
cyanosis.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  much  reduced  and 
the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold,  whereas  the  internal 
temperature,  taken  in  the  rectum,  is  high,  104°-107°  F.  {40°-42°  C).    The 
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violence  of  the  chill  commonly  corresponds  with  the  abruptnesfi  of  the  onaet 
The  insidious  and  gradual  invasion  of  enteric  fever  is  not  often  attended  by 
chills.  The  abrupt  onset  of  croupous  pneumonia  very  frequently  manifesU 
itself  by  a  prolonged  chill  of  great  severity,  occurring  without  warning  in 
a  condition  of  apparent  health.  The  chill  which  ushers  in  the  febrile  par- 
oxysm or  ague  fit  of  malaria  is  intense  and  prolonged,  and  the  congestive 
chill  of  the  algid  variety  of  pernicious  estivo-autumnal  malaria  may  termi- 
nate in  death.  Chills  occurring  later  in  the  attack  may  mark  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intercurrent  disease,  as  croupous  pneumonia  in  the  course  of 
enteric  fever.  The  chills  of  malignant  endocarditis  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  ague  paroxysm,  the  resemblance  to  which  ia  frequently  heightened 
by  a  regular  periodicity.  Ague-like  chills  occur  in  some  cases  of  phthisis 
and  are  common  in  local  suppurations  with  pent-up  pus,  cholelithiasis,  and 
septic  and  other  conditions  attended  by  fever  of  intermittent  type. 
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The  perturbation  of  the  nervo\is  system,  which  is  manifested  in  the 
adult  as  a  chill,  may  show  itself  in  the  child  as  a  convulsion,  sudden  stupor, 
or  very  rarely  as  an  outbreak  of  delirium.  In  the  adult  the  onset  of  an 
acute  febrile  infection  may  be  marked  by  sudden  maniacal  delirium  and 
patients  developing  pneumonia  or  enteric  fever  have  in  some  instances 
been  regarded  as  insane  and  committed  to  an  asylum. 

The  chill  which  attends  the  general  or  local  infections  and  which  is  of 
varying  intensity  must  be  di.stinguishe<i  from  the  so-called  nervous  chill 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  of  neurotic  constitution  under  condi* 
tions  of  excitement,  intense  pain,  moderate  shock,  or  great  fatigue.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  may  be  trembling  and  agitation,  but  the  pulse 
remains  good,  the  normal  color  is  preserved,  and  the  thermometer  does  not 
show  a  rise  in  temperature. 

(c)  The  Pastl^mn  or  Acme. — Fastigium  is  hterally  the  summit  or 
ridge  of  a  building.  The  temperature  range  in  the  continued  fevers  shows 
diurnal  remis.sions  and  exacerbations  corresponding  to  those  of  health,  but 
Bomewbat  greater.     The  elevation  above  the  normal  differs  in  different 
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s  and  in  different  cases  of  the  same  disease.  In  croupous  pneumonia 
and  in  typhus  and  relapsing  fevers  the  elevation  is  high.  In  many  cases  of 
enteric  fever  it  is  moderate.  A  parallelism  with  the  temperature  of  health 
is  to  some  extent  maintained  in  the  continued  fevers.  This  parallelism 
may,  however,  be  interrupted  by  accidents,  as  hemorrhage  or  perforation 
in  enteric  fever,  complications,  as  empyema  in  pneumonia,  the  occurrence 
of  peeudocrises,  the  action  of  antipyretic  drugs,  or  the  external  applies^ 
tion  of  cold  by  means  of  baths  or  otherwise.    In  the  periodical  fevers  the 
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diurnal  range  is  much  greater  than  in  health.  The  term  acme  is  used  to 
indicate  the  summit  of  the  range  when  the  febrile  movement  is  transient, 
AS  in  influenza  or  the  ague  paroxysm. 

An  abundant  hemorrhage  from  any  surface,  especially  intestinal  hem- 
orrhage in  enteric  fever,  causes  an  abrupt  fall  of  the  temperature  to  normal 
or  below  it.  The  shock  of  perforation  is  likewise  accompanied  by  a  fall  of 
several  degrees. 

A  normal  temperature  in  the  course  of  fever  may  thus  assume  the 
significance  of  an  abnormal  temperature. 

In  abortive  cases  of  enteric  fever,  especially  in  children,  the  defer- 
vescence is  often  critical.  Intercurrent  diseases  and  complications  may 
cause  a  rise  above  the  range  of  the  fustigium. 
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(d)  The  Defervflscence  or  Stac«  of  Decline. — The  fall  of  tempePMure 
may  be  abrupt,  or  gradual.  The  former  is  known  as  crisis  or  criticeU  d^er~ 
vescence,  the  latter  aa  lysis.  The  abrupt  fall  in  crisis  amounts  to  several 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  temperature  usually  reaches 
subnormal  ranges  from  which  it  reacts  gradually.  The  fall  may  be  broken 
by  a  slight  rise — iTUerrupted  crisis.  It  ia  often  attended  by  critical  dis- 
charges, such  as  copious  perspiration,  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine, 
or  large  liquid  stools.  Not  infrequently  it  occurs  during,  or  is  followed  by, 
a  deep  aad  prolonged  sleep  from  which  the  patient  awakes  refreshed  but 
weak  and  exhausted.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding fall  in  the  pulse  and  respiration 
frequency.  The  gradual  fall  in  lysis  takes 
place  by  progressive  increase  in  the  morn- 
ing remissions  and  decrease  in  the  evening 
exacerbations  until  normal  or  subnormal 
ranges  are  attained.  This  process  fre- 
quently extends  over  several  days,  as  in 
enteric  fever.  The  term  rapid  lysis  is  ap- 
plied to  a  gradual  defervescence  of  shorter 
duration.  Febrile  diseases  of  sudden  onset, 
such  as  croupous  pneumonia,  for  instance, 
not  infrequently  terminate  by  crisis,  while 
those  of  gradual  invasion  commonly  ter- 
minate in  lysis. 

Persistence  of  fever  beyond  the  aormal 
period  in  a  self-limited  disease  is  due  usu- 
ally to  a  complication;  sometimes  to  re- 
lapse. The  febrile  course  of  measles  is  fre- 
quently prolonged  by  bronchopneumonia; 
of  scarlet  fever  by  middle-ear  disease, 
endo-  or  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  nephritis; 
of  enteric  fever  by  phlebitis,  abscess  forma- 
tion, cholecystitis,  necrosis  of  cartilage  or 
bone,  some  form  of  secondary  infection,  or 
by  relapse.  Cases  of  enteric  fever  extend- 
ing to  the  fifth  week  or  longer,  in  which 
no  complication  can  be  discovered,  are 
mostly  instances  of  intercurrent  relapse. 

The  Temperature  during  Convalescmce. — In  the  early  days  of  con- 
valescence from  acute  febrile  disease  the  temperature  range  is  frequently 
subnormal.  It  is  also  labile,  that  is  to  say,  very  readily  disturbed  by 
trifling  influences,  such  as  constipation,  the  return  to  solid  food,  mental 
excitement,  or  over-exertion.  A  transient  rise  of  temperature  produced  by 
any  of  these  causes  is  known  as  a  recrudescence. 

Relapse. — A  recurrence  of  fever,  together  with  the  characteristie 
symptoms  of  the  primary  attack,  due  to  reinfection.  Instances  of  two  or 
more  relapses — mulliple  rdapse — are  of  occasional  occurrence.  That  form 
of  relapse  which  begins  before  the  defervescence  from  the  primary  attack 
is  completed  is  known  as  intercurrent  rdapse. 
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Bed  Fever. — Patients  who  have  passed  through  febrile  diseases  some- 
times develop  during  coDvalescence  a  moderate  febrile  movement,  the 
evening  exacerbations  ranging  as  high  as  100°  or  101°  F.  This  fever  tends 
to  run  on  indefinitely  but  may  quickly  disappear  if  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  sit  up.  A  diagnosis  of  bed  fever  should  never  be  made  until  other  fever- 
producing  conditions  are  excluded. 

Faroxybual  Feveh. — The  fever  recurs  at  intervals.  The  temperature 
is  high  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  usually  severe.  The  febrile  move- 
ment is  of  short  duration  and  commonly  preceded  by  a  chill  and  followed 
by  profuse  sweating. 
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Periodical  Fever. — The  periodicity  may  be  regular  or  irregular. 
Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  periodical.  Tertian  and  quartan 
malaria  constitute  the  very  type  of  the  regularly  recurring  periodical 
fevers.  The  periodicity  of  the  estivo-autumnal  fevers  is  not  bo  well  de- 
fined; the  type  is  blurred  and  in  some  cases  wholly  obliterated.  We 
observe  forms  of  continued  malarial  fever  due  to  estivo-autumnal  infection. 

Other  febrile  diseases  are  characterized  by  periodicity — a  matter  of 
great  practical  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Paroxysmal  fever,  often  of  regular  periodicity,  may  occur  in  the 
following  conditions:  (a)  Abscess  formation  and  other  suppurative  proc- 
esses, as  empyema.  In  cerebral  abscess  the  temperature  may  be  continu- 
ously normal  or  subnormal.     Evacuation  of  pus  and  free  drainage  is  foU 
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lowed  by  disappearance  of  fever,  (b)  Pyremia  and  septicaemia,  (c)  Malig- 
nant endocarditis,  (d)  Suppurative  and  infectious  processes  in  the  liver 
and  bile-passages — hepatic  fever.  Under  this  heading  are  abscess  of  the 
liver,  diffuse  cholangitis,  cholecystitis,  inflammation  of  the  hepatic,  cystic, 
and  common  ducts,  gall-stone  disease,  especially  impacted  gsll-stones,  and 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  (e)  Infections  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  as  cysti- 
tis and  pyelitis,  prostatic  abscess,  and  after  the  paasage  of  the  catheter  or 
sound — catheter  fever,  urinary  f ever,  (f)  Tuberculosis.  Paroxysmal  fever 
is  present  in  the  acute  miliary  form,    the  early  stages  of  many  caaea  and 
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the  later  stages — after  cavity  formation — of  almost  all  cases  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  very  often  in  acute  tuberculous  processes  involving  the  bones, 
joints,  and  glands.  Sometimes  in  the  last  few  days  of  consumption  the 
fever  wholly  ceases,  (g)  Hodgkin's  disease  and  leukiemia.  Periods  of 
fever  may  be  separated  by  prolonged  periods  of  apyrexia.  (h)  Syphilis. 
The  initial  fever  may  come  on  within  four  or  six  weeks  after  infection  and 
persist  for  several  weeks.  Paroxysmal  fever  in  some  instances  accom- 
panies the  development  of  gummata  and  other  lesions  of  the  tertiary 
period,  (i)  Rapidly  growing  malignant  neoplasms,  (j)  Very  rarely  in 
morphinism,  the  febrile  paroxysm  being  preceded  by  a  chill  and  followed 
by  copious  sweating.  If  the  minimal  temperatures  fall  to  or  below  the 
normal  the  fever  is  intermittent  in  type;   if  they  fail  to  reach  the  normal 
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it  is  of  remittent  type.  Id  the  course  of  any  of  the  foregoing  diseases  the 
fever  may  change  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  types  and  frequently 
it  becomes  irregular  and  wholly  atypical.  In  the  course  of  defervescence  by 
lysis  as  the  fever  gradually  falls  to  normal  it  passes  from  the  subcontinu- 
ous  type  of  the  fastigium  first  to  the  remittent  type,  then  to  intermittent. 

The  febrile  paroxysms,  in  some  cases  of  pysmia,  malignant  endo- 
carditis, and  tuberculosis,  and  of  disease  of  the  liver  and  bile-passages,  are 
ushered  in  by  rigor  and  terminate  by  sweating,  and  recur  with  such  regu- 
larity that  they  closely  resemble  the  ague  paroxysms  of  malaria.  Errors 
of  diagnosis  are  common,  but  readily  avoided  by  close  observation,  exam- 
ination of  the  blood,  and  the  therapeutic  test  of  quinine. 

Hyperpyrexia. — Excessively  high  temperatures  are  occasionally  ob- 
served. The  thermometer  may  register  105.8°  F.  (41°  C.)  and  higjher  in 
injuries  involving  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  tetanus, 
rheumatic  fever,  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  sunstroke. 
Very  high  temperatures  occur  in  croupous  pneumonia,  the  paroxysms  of 
malarial  fever,  relapsing  fever,  and  erysipelas.  A  marked  rise  may  occur 
in  the  acute  infections  just  before  death — pr&^onistic  rise.  Excessive 
temperature  when  transient  is  not  necessarily  of  grave  prognostic  import; 
if  continued  for  some  hours  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  death.  Da  Costa 
has  recorded  a  temperature  of  110°  F.  (43.3°  C.)  in  a  case  of  cerebral  rheu- 
matism, Jacobi  has  seen  in  scarlet  fever  107.6°  F.  (42°  C),  Sahli  113°  F. 
(45°  C.)  in  enteric  fever,  Richet  107°  F.  (41.7°  C.)  in  sunstroke,  with  re- 
covery. The  literature  contains  many  instances  of  recovery  after  such 
temperatures.  There  are  well  authenticated  cases  of  even  higher  temper- 
atures with  recovery.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Teale,  reported  to 
the  London  Clinical  Society  in  1875.  A  lady  fell  from  her  horse  and  sus- 
tained serious  spinal  injuries.  For  sixty  days  she  had  frequent  rises  of 
temperature  to  111.2°  F.  (44°  C.)  and  higher  but  eventually  recovered, 
Bryant,  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1894,  has  recorded  the  facts  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  hyperpyrexia,  several  of  which,  however,  are  not  above 
suspicion.  Many  of  the  cases  of  excessively  high  temperature  have  oc- 
curred in  hysterical  persons  and  several  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
on  record  are  obviously  the  result  of  deception. 

HYPOTHERMIA. 

Subnormal  Temperature. — Hypothermia  may  be  present  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  The  intense  action  of  external  cold.  A  transient  body  tempera- 
ture of  86°  F.  (30°  C.)   may  occur,  yet  recovery  take  place. 

(b)  After  a  pronounced  crisis  at  the  close  of  an  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease, as  pneumonia.  Postcritieal  falls  to  95°  F.  (35°  C.)  or  even  to  93.2°  F. 
(34°  C.)  have  been  observed. 

(c)  In  shock  and  collapse.  The  fall  of  temperature  is  associated  with 
signs  of  failure  of  the  circulation,  frequent,  small,  or  imperceptible  pulse, 
colliquative  sweating,  great  relaxation,  and  extreme  pallor.  The  mind, 
except  in  the  presence  of  cerebral  lesions,  usually  remains  clear.  The  con- 
dition may  be  transient  or  it  mav  be  the  immediate  forerunner  of  death. 
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Subnormal  temperature  may  be  the  result  of  iaterasl  or  external  hemor^ 
rhage,  traumatism,  surgical  operation,  prolonged  anaesthesia,  the  apopleotie 
insult  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  the  sudden  rupture 
of  a  hollow  viscuB  with  the  discharge  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneum, 
or  finally  the  action  of  intense  pain  or  a  sudden,  overwhelming,  depressing 
emotion  in  a  neurotic  individual.  When  reaction  takes  place  the  tempera- 
ture rises  very  often  to  febrile  ranges,  either  as  the  result  of  infection  or,  in  the 
case  of  cerebral  or  spinal  lesions,  from  irritation  of  the  tissues  which  cooatitute 
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the  heat  centres.  In  lesions  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  the  reactive  fever  ia 
frequently  due  to  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lesion. 

(d)  In  various  conditions  attended  by  greatly  diminished  tissue 
change  or  profound  disturbance  of  the  heat  mechanism,  as  in  the  coma 
attending  acute  poisoning  from  alcohol,  illuminating  gas,  carbolic  acid,  and 
other  toxic  agents,  starvation,  carcinoma  of  the  cesophagus,  other  internal 
cancers,  abscess  of  the  brain,  myxcedema,  sclerema  neonatorum,  and  In  some 
forms  of  mental  disease,  as  melancholia.  Subnormal  temperature  ranges 
are  also  occasionally  observed  in  profound  ansmia,  the  terminal  stages  of 
tuberculous  processes,  especially  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  in  diabetes. 

Tbe  Action  of  Drugfs  upon  the  Temperature. — Antipyretic  dru^ 
most  of  which  are  synthetic  products  of  coal-tar,  while  capable  of  produo- 
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ing  marked  effects  upon  febrile  temperatures,  have  little  iafluence  upbn  the 
body  temperature  in  health.  Their  free  use  in.fever  is  followed  by  a  tend- 
ency to  collapee,  and  the  resulting  fall  of  temperature  is  of  short  duration. 

Extcnul  Aatipyretlcs. — Cold  baths  or  gradually  cooled  baths,  spong- 
ing, packs,  ice-bags,  circulating  coils  for  the  application  of  iced  water,  and 
cold  enemata  reduce  the  febrile  temperature  not  only  without  the  pertur- 
bating  effects  of  drugs  but,  if  rightly  employed,  with  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Trifling  rises  of  temperature  follow  the  administration  of  full  doses 
of  atropine,  cocaine,  strychnine,  caEFeine,  and  certain  other  drugs,  while 
correspondingly  slight  falla  occur  after  morphine,  quinine,  alcohol,  and  the 
general  anssthetics. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ABNORMAL 
TEMPERATURES. 

To  recapitulate:  A  rise  of  temperature,  if  moderate,  may  be  physio- 
logical— digestion,  violent  muscular  effort.  Such  rises  are  commonly  tran- 
sient. If  the  rise  be  accompanied  by  other 
symptoms  of  fever  it  may  indicate  (a)  an 
infection,  either  general  or  local;  (b)  an  in- 
toxication,  which  may  arise  within  the  body 
from  faulty  metabolism  or  be  introduced 
from  outside  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  food 
or  drink;  (o)  a  lesion  involving  the  heat- 
regulating  mechanism  of  the  nervous  system. 

As  a  rule  there  are  associated  symp- 
toms which  render  practicable  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  these  conditions. 

A  fall  of  temperature  may  indicate 
blood  loss,  which  may  be  internal  and  con- 
cealed, as  in  a  small  rupture  of  the  wall  of 
the  heart  not  presently  fatal ;  a  similar  leak- 
age from  an  aneurism;  collapse,  as  in  apo- 
plexy; excessive  radiation,  as  in  exposure; 
diminished  metabolism,  as  in  convalescence, 
starvation,  forms  of  poisoning,  and  certain 
nutritional  and  nervous  diseases.  The  fall 
may  be  transient  or  sustained. 

Whether  the  temperature  be  higher  or 
lower  than  the  norm^  it  serves  to  exclude 
malingering  and,  as  a  rule,  hysteria.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  remarkable 
departures  from  the  normal  temperature  are 
observed  in  some  cases  of  hysteria,  and  that 
the  clever  malingei-er  often  plays  tricks  with 
the  thermometer  that  are  as  difficult  of  detection  as  they  are  puzzling. 

The  Pn^nostlc  Significance  of  Abnormal  Temperature.— The  height 
of  the  temperature  is  important,  since  the  danger  increases  with  the  inten- 
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sity  of  the  fever.  A  rise  of  7.2°  F.  (4°  C.)  or  9°  F.  (5°  C.)  is  of  itself  ominous. 
If  sustained  for  some  hours  death  almost  always  follows,  though  remark- 
able exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  observed.  Abrupt  rises  from  the 
range  of  health,  such  as  are  seen  in  malaria  or  relapsing  fever,  are  less 
dangerous  than  sudden  rises  above  the  fastigium  in  the  course  of  enteric 
or  other  continued  fever. 

Variations  from  type  in  the  temperature  curve  modify  the  prognosifi 
unfavorably.  The  irregular  pneumonias  of  moderate  temperature,  102**  F. 
(38.8°  C.)  are  attended  by  greater  danger  to  life  than  the  typical  forms 
with  intense  fever,  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  or  higher. 

The  temperature  in  childhood  is  less  stable  than  in  adult  life.  It  is 
elevated  by  slight  causes,  and  reacts  more  readily  to  antipyretic  treatment. 
Forms  of  ephemeral  fever  are  more  common  than  in  later  life.  High  tem- 
peratures are  less  dangerous. 


V. 

RESPIRATION;  MODIFIED  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS;  COUGH 
AND  ALLIED  PHENOMENA;    SIGNIFICANCE  OF  COUGH  IN 

DIAGNOSIS;    EXPECTORATION. 

RESPIRATION. 

The  normal  respiration-frequency  in  the  adult  is  from  16  to  24  in  the 
minute.  The  average  pulse-frequency  varies  between  64  and  96.  The 
normal  pulse-respiration  frequency  is  therefore  1  to  4-4.5.  .  In  early  life 
the  respiration  is  more  rapid,  the  average  being  in  the  new-born  44;  in  the 
fifth  year  26.  Posture  exerts  a  marked  influence.  In  normal  adults  the 
average  frequency  while  recumbent  is  14,  while  sitting  20,  and  in  the  erect 
posture  22.  These  differences  are  exaggerated  in  those  who  are  enfeebled 
by  disease.  The  respiration  is  slightly  less  frequent  in  the  morning  than  at 
night,  and  about  one-fourth  less  during  sleep.  It  is  more  rapid  after  eating 
and  especially  after  a  hearty  meal,  a  fact  which  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  more  limited  excursus  of  the  diaphragm  when  the  stomach  is  full. 
The  rate  is  very  little  influenced  by  the  external  temperature.  It  is  modi- 
fied by  the  internal  temperature  and  much  increased  in  fever.  It  increases 
with  muscular  activity.  The  respiration  frequency  may  be  modified  within 
limits  by  an  effort  of  the  will  and  is  profoundly  aflfected  by  the  emotions. 
Clinically  the  rate  is  often  quickened  by  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  that  his  breaths  are  being  counted.  It  is  therefore  important,  if 
possible,  to  count  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  for  instance,  when  you 
appear  to  be  counting  the  pulse.  Failures  of  observation  may  be  controlled 
by  counting  for  one  or  more  entire  minutes.  The  rate  and  depth  of  the 
respirations  bear  an  inverse  relation  to  each  other:  the  greater  the  fre- 
quency the  less  the  depth,  or  the  slower  they  are,  the  deeper.  General 
abnormal  conditions  and  local  diseases,  especially  those  which  involve  the 
organs  of  respiration,  modify  both  the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  respira- 
tory movements. 
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Tidal  Air. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  inflow  and  outflow  of 
air  during  quiet  respiration.  It  amounts  to  about  500  cubic  centimetres — 
30  cubic  inches.  Complemental  air  is  the  volume  that  can  be  inspired 
after  the  completion  of  an  ordinary  inspiration;  reserve  or  supplemental 
AIR,  the  volume  that  can  be  expelled  after  an  ordinary  expiration;  resid- 
ual AIR,  the  volume  remaining  in  the  lungs  after  the  most  forcible  expira- 
tion; stationary  AIR,  the  volume  remaining  in  the  lungs  after  an  ordinary 
expiration  and  equal  to  the  reserve  air  plus  the  residual  air.  Vital  ca- 
pacity is  the  volume  of  air  that  can  be  expired  after  the  fullest  inspiration. 
The  average  is  about  3400  cubic  centimetres  for  men  and  2500  cubic  centi- 
metres for  women.  Lung  capacity  is  the  total  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs 
after  full  inspiration,  and  is  equal  to  the  vital  capacity  plus  the  residual  air. 

Vital  Capacity. — The  measurement  of  the  vital  capacity  is  determined 
by  various  modifications  of  the  spirometer  devised  by  Hutchinson.  It  is 
affected  by  age,  sex,  stature,  posture,  occupation,  and  disease.  It  increases 
with  age,  the  maximum  being  attained  at  about  the  thirty-fifth  year.  It 
is  greater  in  men  than  in  women  of  the  same  height  in  the  ratio  of  10  to 
7.5.  It  increases  in  proportion  to  the  stature  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  Arnold  found  that,  in  the  adult,  for  each  centimetre  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  height  beyond  a  mean  standard  there  is  a  corresponding  rise  or 
fall  in  the  vital  capacity  of  60  cubic  centimetres  for  men  and  40  for  women. 
The  ratio  as  modified  by  posture  is  0.96  in  the  prone,  1.11  in  the  sitting 
or  erect,  and  1.13  in  the  standing  position.  The  vital  capacity  is  greater  in 
those  leading  an  active  than  in  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  It  is 
obvious  that  improper  clothing  and  tight  lacing  and  all  pathological  condi- 
tions which  interfere  with  the  full  and  free  expansion  of  the  chest,  whether 
general,  as  in  wasting  diseases  of  every  kind,  or  local,  as  in  thoracic  or 
abdominal  diseases,  must  diminish  the  vital  capacity;  nor  is  it  to  be  over- 
looked that  pregnancy  or  a  sedentary  life  not  in  itself  incompatible  with 
excellent  health  may  exert  a  similar  influence.  The  spirometer,  partly  for 
these  reasons,  partly  by  reason  of  its  inconvenience  of  application  and  un- 
certainty as  an  instrument  of  precision,  and,  finally,  because  there  are  other 
methods  far  more  available  and  accurate,  has  fallen  wholly  into  disuse  in 
ordinary  clinical  work. 

Peculiarities  in  the  respiratory  phenomena  are  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

EuPN(EA  is  a  condition  of  normal  respiration  observed  during  bodily 
and  mental  quiet.  Apncea  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the , respiratory 
movements.  Hyperpncea  is  a  term  used  to  designate  increased  respiratory 
activity.  Heat-dyspi^(ea  and  polypnea  are  forms  of  hyperpncea  due  to 
direct  excitation  of  the  respiratory  centres,  as  the  result  of  an  increase  in 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  or  of  reflex  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
by  external  heat.  Dyspncea  is  difficult  or  labored  breathing;  the  respir- 
atory frequency  is  often  less  than  normal  but  may  be  increased.  As- 
phyxia or  SUFFOCATION  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  condition  caused 
by  deprivation  of  air.  The  respirations  are  at  first  increased  in  frequency 
and  depth,  then  a  period  of  increasing  dyspncea  follows,  with  violent  spas- 
modic expirations  and  convulsions.  The  final  condition  is  that  of  collapse, 
which  is  ushered  in  by  progressive  slowness  and  shallowness  of  the  respi- 
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rations,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  disappearance  of  the  motor  reflexes,  loss  of 
consciousness,  convulsive  twitching,  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  The 
heart  commonly  continues  to  beat  for  some  minutes  after  the  cessation  of 
breathing,  so  that  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  the  patient  may  be 
restored  to  life.  After  death  the  blood  is  dark,  the  veins  and  lungB 
engorged,  and  the  arteries  empty. 

Type  in  Respiration. — The  filling  of  the  limgs  with  air  is  brought  to  pass 
in  part  by  the  outward  and  upward  movement  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  and 
in  part  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  Either  of  these  factors  may 
predominate;  hence  a  costal  type  of  respiration  and  a  diaphragmatic  or 
abdominal  type.  In  women  the  costal  type  is  more  pronounced;  in  men  the 
abdominal.    In  the  new-born  the  type  is  abdominal,  in  older  children  costal. 

The  type  undergoes  modifications  in  consequence  of  various  patho- 
logical conditions  which  affect  the  costal  or  abdominal  respiration. 

Limitation  of  costal  respiratory  movements  is  caused  by  intratho- 
racic disease  or  by  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  Dense  pleural  thick- 
ening, pulmonary  consolidation,  loss  of  pulmonary  elasticity,  effusions, 
large  aneurisms,  and  tumors  of  every  kind  limit  the  respiratory  excursus 
in  the  region  involved.  If  one-sided,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  unaffected 
lung  takes  upon  itself  additional  work, — vicarious  resjnraiion^ — and  the 
increased  respiratory  movement  of  the  sound  side  is  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  restricted  movement  of  the  affected  side.  Calcification  of  the  costal 
cartilages  and  the  ankylosis  of  the  costosternal  articulations,  which  takes 
place  in  arthritis  deformans  and  emphysema,  interfere  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  ribs  and  may  convert  the  costal  type  of  respiration  in  the 
female  or  the  costo-abdominal  in  the  male  into  the  purely  abdominal  type. 

Limitation  of  abdominal  respiration  may  arise  as  the  result  of  mechan- 
ical interference  with  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  paralysis  of  the  dia- 
phragm itself  through  flattening  of  its  vault  by  the  presence  of  pleural 
■effusions,  or  in  emphysema,  and  instinctively  to  avoid  pain.  The  costal 
type  may  therefore  be  intensified  and  the  diaphragmatic  diminished  in 
the  following  conditions:  mechanically  in  all  forms  of  marked  distention 
of  the  abdomen,  as  advanced  pregnancy,  tympany,  tumors,  and  ascites; 
acute  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes  in  relation  with  the  dia- 
phragm, as  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis — ^the  limitation  of  move- 
ment being  in  part  the  result  of  pain,  in  part  the  result  of  paresis  of  the 
musculature  of  the  diaphragm;  paralytic  states  involving  the  diaphragm, 
as  multiple  neuritis  or  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

MODIFIED  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS. 

Derangements  of  the  Frequency  and  Riiytlini  of  tiie  Respinition. — 
(a)  Diminution  In  the  Respiration  Frequency — OligopocHU — This  symptom 
is  common  in  stuporous  conditions  and  in  coma.  It  occurs  in  severe 
brain  disorders,  as  hemorrhage,  tumors,  meningitis,  in  ursmia,  diabetic 
coma,  intense  infections,  and  many  forms  of  narcotic  poisoning.  As  disso- 
lution approaches  the, respiration  declines  in  frequency.  In  all  of  these 
conditions  the  rhythm  of  the  respiration  may  be  deranged.  The  changes 
are  due  to  altered  function  of  the  respiratory  centre. 
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(b)  iacreawd  FreqiiMKy— PolypBoea. — This  resulta  from  increased  de- 
ls upon  the  respiratory  function  and  constitutes  an  important  element 
le  symptom-complex  dyepncca.  It  occurs  also  as  a  nervous  symptom 
rsteria  and  certain  forms  of  cerebral  disease. 

(c)  duncterictlc  DennEeiiieats. — 1.  Meningeal  Respiration,  Biot 
VTHiNQ. — This  form  of  breathing,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  common  in 
ngitis,  but  may  occur  in  other  afifectiona  of  the  brain  and  in  severe 
ral  infections  and  toxic  conditions.  It  is  characterized  by  pauses  in 
thing,  which  last  from  a  few  seconds  to  half  a  minute  or  longer  and 
•  at  regular  or  irregular  periods.  It  is  of  unfavorable  prognostic  import, 
characteristics  of  Biot's  respiration  are;    Periods  of  apncca,  which 

in  length  and  occur  at  irregular  intervals;  constant  irregularity  in 
tim,  and  in  the  force  of  the  individual  respirations;  the  frequent  occur- 
!  of  deep  sighs;  uniformity  of  the  expiratory  level. 
2.  Cheyne-Stokes  Respiration.— There  are  similar  pauses  in  this 

of  breathing.  They  do  not,  however,  occur  as  mere  interruptions  of 
ration  but  are  preceded  by  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  depth  and 
lency  of    the   respiratory 

until     breathing    wholly 
«,     After  a  pause  of  sev- 

or    many  seconds   the 

ihing  is  re-established.    It 

,  first  shallow  and  slow, 

)rogre88ively  increases  and 

nes    by  degrees   more 

1,  deeper,  and  sometimes 

it,   until   a    maximum   is 

oed.  Then  follows  another 

lal  decrease,  to-  be  again 

ved  in  time  by  total  arrest 

spiratory   movement. 

ne-Stokes     respiration    is 

icterized  by  an  exquisite  periodicity.    It  is  encountered  in  grave  general 

itions  due  to  affections  of  the  brain,  heart,  or  respiratory  organs,  espe- 

■  in  individuals  who  have  marked  arteriosclerosis.     It   occurs  also 

lemia  and  usually  but  by  no  means  invariably  in  unconsciousness, 

form  of  breathing  may  arise  white  consciousness  is  retained,  and  espe- 

'  is  this  the  case  in  chronic  affections  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 

18.     Under  some  circumstances  consciousness  is  partially  or  wholly 

luring  the  respiratory  pauses  and  regained  in  the  intervals  of  breath- 

During  the  pauses  there  is  sometimes  a  marked  slowing  of  the  pulse, 

altered  tension,  and  contraction  of  the  pupils,  but  these  phenomena 
no  constant  relation  to  the  respiratory  changes.  During  the  accel- 
m  in  breathing  which  follows  the  pause  the  patients  in  some  instances 
■ience  a  desire  for  air  and  in  other  instances  the  sensation  of  having 
roused  from  sleep.    Cyanosis  may  occur  during  the  pause.    In  certain 

Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  occurs  only  in  sleep.  Full  doses  of  mor- 
I  are  followed  by  an  intensification  of  the  phenomena,  and  Cheyne- 
s  respiration  may  first  appear  in  the  sleep  which  follows  the  admin- 
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istration  of  this  drug.  The  prognosis  of  the  underlying  condition  is  alwajfi 
grave,  and  this  form  of  respiration  is  seen  in  profound  illness  from  which, 
exceptionally,  the  patient  rallies  in  a  short  time  or,  and  this  is  the  general 
rule,  presently  dies.  In  some  cases  of  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  however, 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  recurs  from  time  to  time  for  months. 

3.  Jerking  Respiration. — The  act  may  be  spasmodic.  Usually  it  is 
the  inspiration  that  is  jerking,  less  commonly  the  expiration,  rarely  botL 
Jerking  inspiration  is  seen  in  sobbing,  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  sometimes 
in  asthma;  jerking  expiration,  in  acutely  painful  respiration,  such  as 
occurs  in  pleurisy,  especially  diaphragmatic,  in  pleurodynia,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  broken  rib.  Jerking  respiration  is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  breath- 
ing is  of  the  costal  type  than  when  it  is  abdominal. 

Dyspnoea. — This  term  includes  a  variety  of  respiratory  derangements 
which,  much  as  they  may  differ  among  themselves  in  detail,  have  one 
thing  in  common,  namely,  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  clinical  conception, 
whatever  the  cause  or  whatever  the  derangement,  rests  upon  inadequate 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Dyspnoea  may  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  oxygen 
or  from  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.  Cardiac  and  hemorrhagic 
dyspnoeas  are  due  chiefly  to  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen.  In  cardiac  dys- 
pnoea the  poor  supply  of  blood  to  the  tissues  results  from  the  enfeebled  action 
of  the  heart.  In  hemorrhagic  dyspnoea  there  is  enfeebled  action  of  the 
heart  on  the  one  hand  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood  on  the  other. 
All  conditions  which  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  or  the  quantity  of 
haemoglobin  tend  to  cause  dyspnoea;  hence  individuals  who  suffer  from  car- 
diac lesions  or  forms  of  anaemia,  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  experience 
difficulty  in  respiration  after  slight  exertion.  Conditions  which  interfere 
with  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs,  such  as 
bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes,  forms  of  pneumonia,  emphysema,  extensive 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  laryngeal  obstruction,  abdominal  tumors,  and 
large  ascites,  tend  to  the  production  of  dyspnoea,  especially  upon  exertion. 

The  respiration  may  be  more  or  less  frequent  than  normal.  Two  prin- 
cipal forms  may  be  distinguished,  namely,  that  in  which  the  breathing  is 
rapid  and  shallow  and  that  in  which  it  is  slow  and  deep.  In  the  former  the 
ratio  between  inspiration  and  expiration  is  not  usually  much  deranged; 
difficulty  in  breathing  attends  both  acts  and  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
mixed  dysjm(ra.  In  the  latter  the  ratio  is  disordered,  sometimes  the  inspi- 
ration, sometimes  the  expiration  being  more  prolonged.  To  the  one  is 
applied  the  term  inspiratory  dyspncra;  to  the  other  expiratory  dyspncea. 
The  first  is  characterized  by  inspiratory,  the  second  by  expiratory  stridor. 
In  all  forms  of  dyspnoea  certain  muscles  which  ordinarily  are  little  or  not 
at  all  used  in  respiration  and  have  other  functions  are  brought  into  play. 
They  are  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration.  Among  them  are  the 
scaleni,  traj)ezii,  levatores  scapulae,  the  sternocleidomastoid,  stemo-  and 
thyrohyoid  muscles,  and  the  pectorales.  The  action  of  these  muscles  is 
more  powerfully  exerted  in  the  ^rect  or  sitting  posture — orthopnea — the 
position  usually  assumed  in  inspiratory  dyspnoea.  In  expiratory  dyspnoea 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  used  as  auxiliary  muscles. 

In  dyspnoea  of  high  grade  the  muscles  of  facial  expression  are  also 
brought  into  play,  with  the  effect  of  dilating  the  nostrils  and  separating 
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the  lips  and  jaws.  The  action  of  these  muscles  gives  to  the  facies  a  very 
characteristic  and  distressed  appearance.  Very  striking  is  the  play  of  the 
nostrils  in  young  children  suffering  with  pneumonia.  The  entrance  of  air 
is  to  some  extent  favored  by  the  action  of  these  muscles,  but  the  ex- 
planation of  their  participation  in  the  dyspnceal  movements  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  implication  of  associated  muscle  groups  in  the  intense  innervation 
supplied  to  the  essential  muscles  of  respiration. 

The  term  dyspncea  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  sensation  of 
breathlessness  which  attends  difficult  breathing.  Hence  subjective  and 
objective  dyspncea.  These  two  forms  are  usually  associated,  but  to  this 
statement  there  are  exceptions.  Cases  occur  in  which,  with  persistent 
obstruction  of  the  respiration  and  well-marked  objective  dyspncea,  there 
is  no  sense  of  breathlessness  or  oppression.  Cyanosis  may  even  be  present 
without  subjective  dyspncea.  As  death  approaches  and  objective  dyspncea 
becomes  urgent  carbon-dioxide  narcosis  develops  and  subjective  dyspncea 
disappears.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  objective  dyspnoea  is 
slight  or  absent  altogether,  yet  the  patient  complains  of  distressing  sub- 
jective dyspncea.  To  this  category  must  be  referred  the  precordial  distress 
of  melancholia  and  the  frequent  desire  of  nervous  patients  to  take  a  series 
of  deep  inspirations.    Pure  subjective  dyspnoea  is  rare. 

Cyanosis  attends  every  obstruction  to  respiration  of  high  grade,  what- 
ever the  cause.  The  blood  becomes  progressively  richer  in  carbon  dioxide 
and  poorer  in  oxygen.  In  chronic  conditions  attended  with  dyspncea  the 
organism  may  gradually  become  adjusted  to  subnormal  oxygenation  of 
the  blood,  so  that  the  other  functions  are  fairly  well  performed  and  the 
patient,  although  manifestly  dyspnoeic,  especially  upon  exertion,  and  con- 
stantly cyanosed,  has  little  subjective  dyspnoea.  On  the  other  hand  a 
similar  degree  of  obstruction  to  respiration,  if  rapidly  established,  is  at- 
tended with  the  most  urgent  and  distressing  dyspnoea. 

Pneumothorax  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
organism  to  respiratory  disturbances  of  high  grade.  The  sudden  inter- 
ference with  respiration  causes  intense  objective  and  subjective  dyspncea, 
which  gradually  subsides  and  in  many  cases  wholly  disappears  so  long  as 
the  patient  is  at  rest. 

Dyspncea  is  of  much  less  unfavorable  prognosis  when  the  cyanosis  is 
slight  than  when  it  is  deep  and  persistent. 

Forms  of  Dyspnoea. — Dyspn(ea  as  the  result  of  pain  occurs  in 
pleurisy  and  especially  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  affections  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  as 
myalgia  and  trichinosis.  Deep  breathing  is  impossible;  the  respirations 
are  shallow  and  hurried.    The  difficulty  is  not  mechanical  but  functional. 

Dyspngba  from  Diminution  of  the  Respiratory  Surface  or  Lim- 
itation OF  the  Respiratory  Excursus. — These  conditions  are  commonly 
associated.  They  are  present  in  diseases  involving  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs,  such  as  croupous  and  bronchopneumonia,  large  infarcts,  congestion, 
and  the  like;  also  in  those  affections  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is 
decreased,  as  pleural  and  pericardial  effusion,  pneumothorax,  tumors. 
massive  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  kyphoscoliosis;  and  finally  when 
ever  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  hindered,  as  in  emphysema,  severe 
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chest-pain,  or  spasm  or  palsy  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  tidal  air  is  diminished  and  the  number  of  respiratory 
acts  is  correspondingly  increased.  In  propoi-tion  as  the  requirements  of  the 
organism  are  thus  satisfied  the  associated  symptoms, — subjective  dysp- 
noea and  cyanosis, — are  slight  or  absent.  Bodily  effort  increases  the  diflS- 
culty.  The  deficiency  of  oxygen  asserts  itself  and  these  symptoms  become 
manifest  upon  moderate  exertion.  If  the  condition  be  unilateral,  as  in 
pleural  effusion,  vicarious  respiration  is  established. 

Dyspn(ea  in  Circulatory  Derangements. — Valvular  lesions  cause 
dyspnoea  when  the  compensation  fails.  Myocardial  changes  act  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  a  transference  of  blood-pressure  from  the  arterial  to 
the  venous  side  of  the  circulation.  The  organs  receive  less  arterial  and 
retain  more  venous  blood  than  normal.  The  circulatory  derangement 
affects  the  respiratory  centre,  with  the  result  that  the  breathing  is  increased 
both  in  frequency  and  depth.  Lesions  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  cause 
overfilling  not  only  of  the  veins  of  the  general  circulation  but  also  of  those 
of  the  pulmonary  circuit.  The  overfilling  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
which  ultimately  gives  rise  to  brown  induration,  is  an  additional  cause  of 
dyspnoea,  not  so  much  because  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  blood  as  by 
reason  of  the  impairment  of  elasticity  in  the  congested  tissue  of  the  lung. 
The  alveolar  distention  remains  near  the  inspiration  point  and  the  respir- 
atory excursus  is  correspondingly  diminished.  The  loss  of  elasticity  acts 
as  a  direct  hindrance  to  breathing.  The  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnoea 
in  such  cases  constitute  so-called  cardiac  asthma.  This  term  is  frequently 
used  to  describe  any  shortness  of  breath  occurring  in  disease  of  the  heart. 
It  is  preferable  to  restrict  it  to  the  attacks  which  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  true  bronchial  asthma.  Such  attacks  often  come  on  at  night  after  the 
first  sleep.  In  both  conditions  the  form  of  dyspnoea  is  the  same.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  prolongation  of  the  respiratory  act  with  difficult  and  pro- 
longed expiration  attended  by  stridor.  To  the  habitual  overfilling  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  in  mitral  disease  must  be  ascribed  the  dyspnoea 
upon  exertion  which  is  so  common  in  this  condition  in  the  absence  of 
impaired  compensation.  A  further  cause  of  dyspnoea  in  circulatory  dis- 
turbances is  the  bronchial  catarrh  which  is  present  to  some  degree  in  most 
of  the  cases. 

Dyspncea  in  Obstruction  of  the  Upper  Air-passages. — ^Thc  stress 
upon  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  obstruction. 
The  respiration  tends  to  become  prolonged  and  deep.  In  many  cases,  how* 
ever,  it  is  increased  in  frequency  and  correspondingly  superfidiJ.  This  form 
of  dyspnoea  is  present  in  the  marked  stenosis  of  the  pharynx  which  occurs 
as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  or  retropharyngeal  abscesSi  in 
spasmodic  and  membranous  laryngitis,  in  oedema  or  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
in  paresis  of  the  abductor  muscles  of  the  larynx  (posterior  crico-arjrtenoids) 
and  in  narrowing  of  the  pharynx  and  trachea  by  tumors,  foreign  bodies,  and 
compression  from  outside,  as  in  the  case  of  aneurism  or  mediastinal  tumor. 

As  the  obstruction  reaches  a  high  grade  the  volume  of  air  in  the  lungs 
is  progressively  diminished  and  the  less  rigid  portions  of  the  thorax  yidd 
to  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  The  depressions  are  especiaUy 
marked  in  the  epigastrium  and  the  suprasternal  and  postclavicular  regions. 
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In  young  children,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  laryngitis  or 
bronchitis  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  thorax  yield  and 
more  or  less  persistent  deformities  of  the  chest  arise.  Among  these  are  the 
wide,  shallow,  oblique  depressions  at  the  base  of  the  chest  known  as  Harri- 
son's furrows,  and  the  prominence  of  the  sternum,  known  as  chicken-breast. 

The  stridor  in  this  form  of  dyspncea  is  characteristic.  It  is  commonly 
loud,  prolonged,  and  hissing  or  whistling  in  character  and  usually  much  more 
^arKca  upon  inspiration  than  upon  expiration, — a  fact  that  finds  explana- 
tion in  the  lateral  drawing  together  of  the  tissues  below  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  vacuum  caused  by  the  powerful 
inspiratory  effort  and  the  greater  force  of  the  inspiration  as  compared  with 
the  expiration.  In  fact  stridor  may  be  wholly  absent  during  the  expiration. 
When,  however,  patients  suffering  from  stenosis  of  the  upper  air-passages  in 
increasing  obstruction  become  obliged  to  use  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
active  expiration,  expiratory  stridor  becomes  marked  or  predominant. 

Dyspncea  in  Bronchitis. — Dyspnoea  arises,  as  a  rule,  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  catarrhal  inflammation  involves  the  finer  tubes.  The 
lumen  is  narrowed  by  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  the  presence  of  secretion 
or  exudate.  If  the  narrowing  involves  a  limited  number  of  bronchial 
tubes  the  diflSculty  in  breathing  is  not  urgent  and  compensation  takes 
place  by  increase  in  the  respiration  frequency.  When  the  obstruction  in- 
volves a  great  number  of  bronchial  tubes  differences  in  type  of  the  dyspnoea 
arise  which  depend  upon  the  degree  of  obstruction.  In  so-called  capillary 
bronchitis  the  respiratory  surface  is  diminished  to  an  extent  correspond- 
ing with  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  lobules  involved;  dyspnoea 
with  hurried  respiration  then  results.  In  the  dry  bronchitis  of  the  middle- 
sised  tubes  it  is  yet  possible  for  a  sufficient* quantity  of  air  to  be  drawn 
into  the  lungs.  This  can  generally  be  accomplished  best  by  respiration  of 
diminished  frequency  and  abnormal  depth,  just  as  in  stenosis  of  the  larynx. 

Dyspncea  in  Bronchial  Asthma. — The  breathing  is  slow,  the  ex- 
piration usually  prolonged  and  accompanied  with  stridor — expiratory 
dyspncea.  The  r&les  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
patient.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  get  the  air  into  the  lungs  but  to  get  it 
out.  Acute  emphysema  occurs  and  the  respiratory  excursus  is  greatly 
diminished;  hence  the  ''air  hunger." 

Dyspncea  in  Emphysema. — The  chest  tends  to  assume  permanently 
the  inspiratory  form.  The  elasticity  of  the  lung  parenchyma  is  impaired. 
The  respiratory  excursus  is  correspondingly  diminished.  The  alveolar 
septa  are  in  many  places  destroyed,  together  with  the  intra-alveolar  blood- 
vessels. The  breathing  is  shallow  and  frequent.  The  patient  is  distressed 
for  breath,  especially  upon  the  slightest  exertion.  The  dyspnoea  is  increased 
by  the  bronchitis  which  is  so  common  in  emphysema.  Modifications  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bronchial  asthma  in  emphysema. 

So-called  URiEMic  Dyspncea. — This  form  may  occur  as  a  true  urae- 
mic  bronchial  asthma.  There  is  slowing  of  the  respiration  with  prolonged 
expiration  and  expiratory  stridor.  The  condition  is  not  common.  The 
dyspncea  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  is  not  actually  uraemic  but  rather  a 
manifestation  of  cardiac  derangement,  bronchial  catarrh,  or  beginning 
pulmonary  oedema. 
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The  Dyspncea  of  Fever. — Rise  of  temperature  is  usually  associated 
with  increase  in  respiration  frequency.  Artificial  elevation  of  temperature 
also  causes  hurried  breathing.  The  dyspnoea  is  doubtless  due  to  the  action 
of  heated  blood  upon  the  respiratory  centre.  As  it  bears  no  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  height  to  which  the  temperature  rises,  it  is  probably  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  action  of  the  fever-producing  toxins.  Experience  has 
shown  that  febrile  diseases  in  which  the  respiration  frequency,  in  the 
absence  of  lung  complications,  is  very  high,  are  as  a  rule  of  serious  import. 

The  Dyspncea  op  Anaemia. — When  the  hsemoglobin  is  diminished, 
the  oxygen  requirement  of  the  organism  demands  the  most  complete  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  function.  There  is  no  hindrance  to  respiration 
and  the  breathing  is  quickened  and  increased  in  depth.  This  form  of 
dyspncea  is  characteristic  of  high  grades  of  secondary  ansemia  such  as 
occur  in  hemorrhage,  in  advanced  pernicious  anaemia,  and  in  chlorosis, 
following  exertion.  It  is  a  symptom  of  internal  hemorrhage  and  occa- 
sionally of  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis. 

COUGH  AND  ALLIED  PHENOMENA. 

The  normal  rhythmical  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  thorax 
serve  the  physiological  purposes  of  respiration.  Certain  other  move- 
ments which  are  respiratory  in  character  serve  other  purposes.  Of  these 
some  are  voluntary,  others  involuntary,  some  purposeful,  others  spasmodic. 
Among  such  movements  are  the  following: 

Cough. — A  more  or  less  deep  inspiration  is  followed  by  an  expira- 
tory act  which  is  interrupted  by  repeated  partial  closure  of  the  glottis  and 
the  production  of  a  series  of  characteristic  sounds.  The  air  is  expelled 
through  the  narrowed  glottis  with  some  force  so  that  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  a  crumb,  mucus  in  the  respiratory  passages,  and  the  like,  are  swept  from 
the  upper  air-passages  into  the  mouth.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
cough,  whether  in  consequence  of  lesions  of  the  respiratory  organs  or  dis- 
ease or  irritation  in  distant  organs,  is  reflex  and  spasmodic.  It  may  be 
voluntarily  produced. 

Hawking  is  a  voluntary  act,  the  result  of  irritation  in  the  pharynx.  It 
resembles  coughexeept  that  the  glottis  is  open  and  the  expiration  continuous. 

Sneezing  consists  in  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by  a  forcible  expira- 
tory blast  through  the  nose;  the  glottis  is  open  and  the  mouth  usually 
but  not  always  closed.  Sneezing  is  excited  by  irritation  of  the  terminal 
fibres  of  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  and  is  often 
preceded  by  peculiar  sensations  in  the  nose. 

Laughing  is  an  emotional  act  characterized  by  deep  inspiration  suc- 
ceeded by  repeatedly  interrupted  expiration  with  an  open  glottis  and 
vibrating  vocal  cords.  The  mouth  is  wide  open,  the  expiration  is  much  less 
forcible  than  in  coughing,  and  the  muscles  of  expression  give  a  character- 
istic appearance  to  the  face.  Laughing  may  be  voluntary  or  involuntarj". 
When  very  violent  and  repeated  it  may  be  spasmodic  and  accompanied 
by  tears. 

Crying  closely  resembles  laughing.  It  cannot  in  fact  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  laughing  and  the  one  may  readily  alternate  with  the  other 
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in  young  children  or  patients  suffering  from  hysteria.  The  rhythm  and 
the  fades  are  different.    Crying  is  involuntary  and  accompanied  by  tears. 

Sobbins:  follows  long  spells  of  crying  or  is  the  expression  of  deep 
grief.  It  is  characterized  by  interrupted  inspirations  with  a  partially 
closed  glottis,  followed  by  a  prolonged  quiet  expiration,  and  is  usually 
involuntary. 

Sisrbins:  consists  in  a  prolonged  inspiration  attended  by  a  character- 
istic soft  sound.  The  mouth  is  cloi^ed  or  the  lips  but  slightly  parted;  it 
is  largely  voluntary. 

Yawnins:  consists  in  a  prolonged  deep  inspiration  through  the  widely 
opened  mouth  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sound.  The  glottis  is  open  and 
the  expiration  short.  The  arms  are  thrown  out  and  the  shoulders  back. 
It  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary  but  is  not  spasmodic. 

SnorinsT  occurs  during  sleep.  The  mouth  is  open  and  the  relaxed 
palate  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  in-  and  outflowing  air.  The  sound 
is  louder  during  inspiration.  It  is  much  more  liable  to  occur  when  the 
sleeper  is  on  his  back. 

Steitor  or  stertorous  breathing  resembles  snoring.  It  occurs  in 
apoplectic  and  other  comatose  states,  as  cerebral  concussion,  fracture  of 
the  skull,  epilepsy,  deep  anaesthesia,  alcoholic  stupor,  poisoning  by  opium, 
illuminating  gas,  and  other  narcotics,  pulmonary  cedema,  and  all  conditions 
in  which  excessive  amounts  of  mucus  or  fluid  are  accumulated  in  the 
bronchi,  and  frequently  in  the  death-agony.  Among  the  varieties  of  ster- 
tor  are  buccal,  characterized  by  vibrations  of  the  lips  and  puffing  of  the 
relaxed  cheeks  during  expiration;  jxjlatiney  in  which  the  soft  palate  vibrates 
with  the  in-going  and  out-going  air;  pharyngeal^  caused  by  the  sinking 
back  of  the  base  of  the  relaxed  tongue  into  near  relation  with  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx;  mucous,  the  coarse  snoring  sound  produced  by  the 
churning  of  the  respiratory  air  through  fluid,  such  as  mucus  or  blood  in  the 
trachea  or  larger  bronchial  tubes. 

Stridor  or  stridulous  breathing  is  that  noisy  form  of  breathing  caused 
by  obstruction  in  the  larynx  or  trachea.  This  symptom  may  be  present  in 
croup  and  diphtheria,  cedema  of  the  glottis,  laryngeal  tumors,  mediastinal 
new  growths,  and  aortic  aneurism.  Stridor  due  to  laryngeal  obstruction  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  aphonia.  It  varies  greatly  in  character,  being 
harsh,  musical,  or  crowing. 

HicGousrh  is  caused  by  a  sudden  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm accompanied  by  closure  of  the  glottis.  There  is  a  peculiar  abrupt 
sound  and  a  distressing  sensation  of  jerking  in  the  epigastrium.  It  is  due 
to  irritation  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  may  be 
direct  or  reflex.  It  may  occur  as  the  result  of  gastric  or  peritoneal  irrita- 
tion or  may  be  the  manifestation  of  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hiccough  is  occasionally  observed  after  excessive  or  injudicious  eating  or 
drinking,  in  gastric  disorders,  peritonitis,  the  so-called  typhoid  state,  and 
ursemia.  It  occurs  also  in  hysteria  and  may  constitute  a  pure  neurosis. 
The  hiccough  of  cerebral  disease,  as  hydrocephalus  or  meningitis,  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  irritation  of  the  central  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The 
writer  knows  a  gentleman  in  whom  certain  kinds  of  tobacco  invariably 
produce  distressing  hiccough,  while  others  can  be  smoked  with  impunity. 
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Persistent  and  intractable  hiccough  occasionally  attends  the  cIosiDg  dajrs  of 
fatal  illness  and  in  rare  instances,  occurring  as  a  neurosis,  has  caused  death 
by  exhaustion. 

Of  all  the  special  or  modified  respiratory  movements  cough  has  the 
most  important  bearing  upon  diagnosis  and  therefore  requires  more  ex- 
tended consideration. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  COUGH  IN  DIAGNOSIS. 

Etiolos^fcal  Considerations. — Reflex  Cough. — Cough  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances  is  the  result  of  reflex  irritation  of  the  terminal  nerve  fila- 
ments of  the  vagus  distributed  to  the  respiratory  tract.  Irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  cords  does  not  produce 
cough  but  causes  gagging,  while  irritation  below  the  cords  gives  rise  to 
cough.  Especially  sensitive  areas  are  the  interarytenoid  space  and  the 
region  of  the  bifurcation,  while  the  general  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  shows  a  scarcely  inferior  irritability.  Lesions  of  the 
lung  parenchyma  probably  do  not  cause  cough,  though  they  are  usually 
connected  with  pathological  conditions  of  the  bronchi.  Pleural  irritation 
is  commonly  attended  by  this  symptom.  The  aspiration  of  a  pleural 
exudate  is  frequently  followed  by  prolonged  and  violent  cough. 

Irritation  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  which  is  supplied  with  sensory  nerve- 
twigs  from  the  trigeminus,  may  in  neurotic  individuals  produce  coughing 
with  lachrymation,  as  in  rose  cold,  hay  fever,  and  similar  conditions.  In 
such  persons  the  slightest  touch  of  the  probe  in  the  sensitive  areas  may 
provoke  violent  attacks  of  coughing.  Less  common  is  cough  as  a  symp- 
tom of  hypertrophic,  atrophic,  or  vasomotor  rhinitis  or  of  polypi  or  devia- 
tions of  the  septum.  The  inhalation  of  dust  or  smoke,  irritating  chemical 
fumes,  as  those  of  ammonia,  bromine,  or  pungent  substances,  as  pepper, 
produces  cough  in  a  normal  respiratory  mucous  membrane.  Violent 
paroxysmal  cough  is  excited  by  the  insufflation  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a 
crumb  or  a  drop  of  liquid,  into  the  larynx  or  through  the  glottis.  The 
common  source  of  irritation  is  to  be  found  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  There  may  be 
merely  inflammation  and  hyperaesthesia  with  altered  or  deficient  secretion; 
an  exudate  of  varying  consistence,  from  the  thin  fluid  of  bronchorrhoea  to 
the  tough  masses  of  tenacious  mucus  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  bron- 
chitis; or  the  solid  bronchial  casts  of  the  terminal  tubules  in  croupous 
pneumonia  or  fibrinous  bronchitis;  or,  finally,  the  material  in  the  bronclii 
may  be  derived  from  adjacent  structures  and  consist  of  blood,  as  in  broncho- 
pulmonary hemorrhage  or  an  aneurism,  or  pus  from  an  empyema,  a  sub- 
phrenic abscess,  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver. 

Cough  Occurs  as  a  Symptom  in  All  Forms  of  Respiratory  Catarrii. — 
In  acute  or  subacute  rhinitis  it  is  often  associated  with  sneezing;  in  laryn- 
gitis with  hoarseness  or  aphonia;  in  tracheitis  or  tracheobronchitis  with 
substernal  pain;  in  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes  with  tickling  sensations 
in  the  early  stages  and  a  mucopurulent  expectoration  later;  in  bronchitis 
of  the  smaller  tubes  with  dyspnoea  and  a  tendency  to  cyanosis;  in  pneu- 
monia with  fever  and  other  indications  of  acute  illness;  in  pleurisy  with  a 
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3titch  in  the  side.  Cough  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  bronchiectasis  and 
in  all  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  in  which  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  is  primarily  in  a  morbid  condition  or  is  irritated  by  the  presence 
of  exudates  or  discharges  from  the  alveolar  tissues  or  other  sources.  The 
irritation  is  always  mechanical,  often  also  chemical.  Cough  is  therefore  a 
constant  and  suggestive  symptom  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  all  its 
forms  and  at  all  stages  of  its  progress.  Cough  is  at  once  the  reflex  response 
%p  the  irritation  and  the  effort  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  and 
ceases  when  the  effort  is  successful.  The  offending  substance  ejected  is 
known  as  expectoration,  phlegm,  or  sputum,  or,  in  the  plural,  sputa. 

Exceptionally  there  are  cases  in  which,  with  the  most  pronounced 
symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  cough  is  wholly  absent.  This 
may  occur  in  the  low  fevers,  the  pneumonia  of  drunkards,  the  cachectic^ 
or  the  aged,  in  cerebral  disease,  and  shortly  before  death.  The  reflexes  are 
obtunded  and  bronchial  secretion  or  an  exudate,  the  presence  of  which  is 
manifested  by  r&les,  fails  to  excite  cough.  The  sudden  cessation  of  cough 
in  grave  cases  of  pneumonia  or  advanced  phthisis  is  an  ominous  sign. 
Cough  is  sometimes  absent  because  the  bronchial  secretion  is  swept  on^ 
ward  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  to  the  larynx  and  removed  by  hawking. 
If  it  is  then  swallowed,  as  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  not  only  is  cough  absent 
but  also  expectoration. 

Much  less  common  is  cough  due  to  extrarespiratory  irritation.  The 
sufferers  are  usually  neuropathic. 

Pharyngeal  Cough. — ^Tickling  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  or  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  which  in  most  persons  is  resented  by  gagging,  in  some  is  fol- 
lowed by  cough.  Lymphoid  growths  in  the  nasopharynx  and  collections 
of  thick  mucus,  or  the  presence  of  inflammatory  exudates,  may  be  the 
cause  of  cough.  Elongation  of  the  uvula  and  paresis  of  the  palate  may 
excite  cough  by  producing  irritation  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
especially  during  recumbency. 

Ear  Coogh. — Not  infrequently  paroxysmal  cough  is  produced  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  external  auditory  meatus  or  by  disease 
of  that  passage.  The  mere  introduction  of  the  speculum  may  cause  cough 
BO  violent  as  to  make  the  examination  most  difficult.  The  afferent  nerve 
is  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  or,  according  to  others,  the 
auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Stomach  Cough. — The  popular  explanation  of  certain  forms  of  cough 
as  a  manifestation  of  disorders  of  the  stomach  is  sustained  neither  by 
pathological  nor  experimental  investigation.  The  morning  cough  of  the 
drunkard  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  pharyngeal  catarrh  which  accom- 
panies chronic  alcoholic  gastritis;  of  the  consumptive,  by  lesions  of  the 
lungs  or  larynx,  with  which  secondary  gastric  disorders  are  commonly 
associated.  The  cough  occasionally  observed  in  subacute  catarrhal  gas- 
tritis and  which  disappears  as  the  gastritis  improves  is  due  to  the  asso- 
ciated pharyngitis.  Bronchitis  is  very  common  in  chronic  alcoholism  and 
other  forms  of  ill  health  with  derangement  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  cases  of  so-called  stomach  cough  will 
almost  always  demonstrate^  with  the  gastric  condition^  associated  lesions 
of  the  respiratory  tract  which  account  for  this  symptom. 
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Liver  Cough. — This  symptom  is  doubtless  due  to  irritation  of  the 
diaphragmatic  pleura.  It  is  met  with  in  certain  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
liver,  perihepatitis,  hydatids,  and  hepatic  and  subphrenic  abscess. 

Disease  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  also  in  rare  cases  be  the 
cause  of  cough. 

Cough  may  exceptionally  be  provoked  by  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
liver  or  spleen. 

For  some  years  the  writer  had  under  observation  a  case  of  ventral 
hernia  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus 
in  the  median  line,  in  which  violent  paroxysmal  cough  attended  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tumor  and  immediately  subsided  upon  its  reduction. 

Dentition. — Cough  is  not  uncommon  during  the  first  dentition,  with- 
out manifestations  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It  appears  before 
the  eruption  of  the  successive  groups  of  teeth  and  disappears  with  the 
completion  of  the  process. 

Mediastinal  Cougli. — Mediastinal  tumor  or  abscess,  thoracic  aneurism, 
enlarged  bronchial  glands,  and  caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  occasional 
causes  of  persistent  and  troublesome  cough.  Massive  hypertrophy  or  great 
dilatation  of  the  heart  is  also  in  some  instances  accompanied  by  cough. 

Nervous  Cougli. — The  diagnosis  of  nervous  cough  is  only  to  be  made 
when,  in  default  of  direct  signs  or  symptoms  or  by  exclusion,  the  absence 
of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  or  other  lesions  recognized  as  the  cause 
of  this  symptom  can  be  established.  Not  rarely  cough  is  the  only  direct 
manifestation  of  a  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  tuberculous  process  in  which, 
for  the  time  being,  the  ordinary  physical  signs  are  lacking.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  cough  is  made  when  the  intensity  and 
persistence  of  the  cough  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual  physical 
cause,  as  is  common  in  neurotic  individuals.  Nevertheless  in  some  cases 
cough  must  be  recognized  as  a  purely  nervous  phenomenon.  There  are 
persons  who  cough  whenever  their  feet  are  chilled  or  a  cold  air  blows 
upon  an  exposed  part  of  the  body.  Paroxysmal  cough  of  purely  nervous 
nature  is  not  uncommon  in  both  sexes  at  puberty.  Cough  is  one 
of  the  multitudinous  symptoms  of  hysteria.  Under  certain  conditions 
cough  may  occur  in  neurotic  individuals  in  consequence  of  disease  or  irri- 
tation of  the  maraniffi  or  of  the  genital  organs  in  either  sex.  It  has  been 
shown  that  cough  may  be  excited  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  above  the  centre  for  respiration.  Whether,  under  pathological 
conditions,  a  true  "centric  cough"  occurs  is  open  to  question.  Irritation 
of  a  "cough  centre*'  has  been  invoked  to  explain  hysterical  and  other 
coughs  of  purely  nervous  origin. 

Clinical  Varieties  of  Coug:h. — The  character  of  the  cough  is  of  impor- 
tance in  diagnosis.  It  is  modified  according  to  the  seat  of  the  irritation, 
whether  respiratory  or  extrarespiratory ;  by  the  anatomical  structure 
involved,  as  the  larynx,  bronchi,  pleura;  by  the  amount  and  consistence 
of  the  irritating  substance;  and  by  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the 
patient.    The  following  forms  demand  especial  consideration: 

Dry  Cough. — Patients  themselves  recognize  the  distinction  between 
dry  and  moist  cough.  Cough  due  to  irritation  of  the  respiratory  mucou? 
membrane  is  dry  when  it  occurs  in  the  absence  of  secretion  or  if  the  secre- 
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lion  is  tough,  tenacious,  and  not  readily  dislodged.  Extrarespiratory 
cough — so-called  "  reflex  cough  *' — is  dry.  The  sound  is  hacking,  barking,  or 
ringing  and  is  not  accompanied  by  expectoration.  Dry  cough  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "  unproductive.''  It  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, bronchial  asthma,  influenza,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  in  affections 
of  the  upper  air-passages,  phthisis,  and  pertussis.  This  is  the  cough  which 
is  excited  by  the  inhalation  of  foreign  bodies,  irritating  fumes,  or  dust,  and 
by  extrarespiratory  causes.  It  results  from  pleural  irritation  and  i^ 
encountered  in  pleurisy  with  fibrinous  exudate  and  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  an  effusion. 

Loose  or  Moist  Cough. — This  cough  is  associated  with  sounds  indi- 
cating the  part  played  by  fluid  in  the  mechanism  of  its  production.  It 
differs  from  dry  cough  not  only  in  its  acoustic  characters  but  also  in  the 
occurrence  of  expectoration.  It  is  "productive.''  Loose  cough  occurs  in 
the  later  stages  of  acute  bronchitis,  influenza,  and  pneumonia;  toward  the 
close  of  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  and  asthma;  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, bronchiectasis,  and  pulmonary  gangrene;  in  advanced  phthisis; 
and  in  all  conditions  attended  by  moderate  or  abundant  bronchial  secretion. 

Constant  and  Recurrent  Cough. — Adjectives  such  as  constant,  per- 
sistent, recurrent,  designate  peculiarities  of  the  cough  dependent  upon 
the  persistence  or  recurrence  of  its  cause.  So-called  nervous  cough  is 
usually  persistent;  also  the  cough  which  attends  diseases  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  and  acute  bronchitis  and  that  of  bronchorrhcea.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  especially  when  there  is  bronchial  dilatation, 
the  cough  is  apt  to  occur  paroxysmally  at  varying  intervals.  The  expec- 
toration of  a  large  amount  of  matter  is  followed  by  relief.  After  a  time 
the  secretion  reaccumulates,  a  mere  overflow  into  the  bronchi  on  change 
of  posture  excites  cough,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  This  form  of  cough 
attends  the  later  stages  of  phthisis  with  large  vomica;  and  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  empyema  with  bronchopulmonary  fistula.  Recurrent  cough  is 
very  common  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis;  it  constitutes  the  "  morn- 
ing cough"  of  these  conditions.  The  secretion  accumulates  slowly  during 
sleep  without  exciting  irritation.  On  waking,  the  patient  moves,  the 
accumulated  material  shifts  its  position  a  little,  the  bronchial  reflex  is 
brought  into  play,  cough  results  and  continues  until  the  offending  mass  is 
expelled. 

Paroxysmal  Cough. — Recurrent  cough  is  not  necessarily  paroxysmal, 
and  paroxysmal  cough  for  the  time  may  be  constant.  The  word  paroxysm 
conveys  the  idea  of  suddenness  and  intensity.  Such  is  the  cough  of  acute 
inflammatory  conditions;  that  caused  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages, 
the  insufflation  of  saHva,  and  the  like;  by  the  periodical  flooding  of  the 
bronchi  with  the  abundant  contents  of  the  cavities  in  phthisis,  bronchial 
dilatation,  pulmonary  abscess,  or  gangrene;  and  finally  that  of  pertussis. 
The  paroxysm  recurs  at  intervals  varying  from  an  hour  or  less  to  once  a 
day  or  longer.  In  the  case  of  cavities  or  a  bronchial  fistula  in  empyema 
the  interval  is  determined  by  the  accumulation;  in  pertussis  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  neurosis.  In  the  latter  condition  the  cough  is  characteristic. 
Into  its  production  two  factors  enter:  an  abundant  tenacious  mucus  and 
a  pathological  nervous  excitability.     After  a  long  inspiration,  the  expira- 
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tory  cough-efforts  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  inspiratioD 
is  partial  or  absent  until  at  last  a  prolonged  inspiration  takes  place  which, 
by  reason  of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis,  is  attended  by  a 
harsh,  crowing  sound  or  whoop;  hence  the  common  term  whooping-cough. 
A  somewhat  similar  inspiratory  whoop  sometimes  attends  the  paroxysmal 
cough  of  other  diseases,  but  so  infrequently  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  phenomenon  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  whooping-cough.  The 
differential  diagnosis  involves  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  epidemic,  history  of  exposure,  the  duration  and 
course  of  the  attack,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  lesions  capable  of 
causing  violent  paroxysmal  cough  other  than  tliat  of  pertussis.  The  cough 
which  attends  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  mediastinal  tumor, 
caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  pericardial 
effusion  is  paroxysmal  and  dry.  Quite  often  it  has  the  laryngeal  character. 
Very  violent  paroxysms  of  cough  frequently  result  in  retching  and  vomit- 
ing and,  as  a  result  of  the  venous  congestion  from  intrathoracic  pressure, 
in  hemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces  or  into  the  skin. 

Croupy  Cough. — A  dry  cough,  described  as  metallic,  ringing,  or  croupy, 
is  characteristic  of  laryngeal  irritation.  The  voice  is  usually  hoarse  or 
aphonic,  though  it  may  be  unimpaired.  The  laryngeal  cough  occurs  in 
simple  or  exudative  laryngitis,  spasm  of  the  larynx,  from  the  inhalation  of 
smoke  or  dust,  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  produced  by  foreign  bodies 
in  the  larynx,  and  in  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  or  cancerous  ulceration. 
The  cough  of  hysteria  is  usually  laryn^^iical  in  character,  though  upon  lar)m- 
goscopical  examination  neither  swelling  nor  paralysis  may  be  present. 
It  is  described  by  such  adjectives  as  barking  or  croaking  and  resembles 
other  hysterical  manifestations  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be 
voluntarily  produced.  A  barking  laryngeal  cough,  in  the  absence  of  swell- 
ing of  the  laryngeal  mucosa  or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  or  of  lesions 
directly  or  indirectly  involving  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  is  commonly 
hysterical. 

Suppressed  Coug:h.  —  Voluntary  elTorts  to  suppress  cough  are  made 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  sound  of  the  cough  is  likely  to  annoy 
others  and  when  the  act  is  attended  by  pain,  as  in  pleurisy,  acute  perito- 
nitis, and  some  forms  of  acute  bronchitis.  The  suppressed  cough  is  usually 
lacking  in  tone,  and  is  explosive  and  persistent. 

Undeveloped  Cough. — Incomplete  efforts  at  cough,  unattended  by 
the  characteristic  sound,  are  observed  in  cases  of  destructive  ulceration 
or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  or  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  expiratory 
muscles.  This  form  of  cough  is  encountered  in  laryngeal  phthisis,  in  pa- 
tients suffering  from  bulbar  paralysis,  in  enormous  ascites  or  abdominal 
tumors,  and  in  conditions  attended  with  extreme  debility,  especially  the 
later  stages  of  croupous  and  bronchopneumonia,  chronic  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  oedema,  and  consumption. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  diagnostic  significance  of  the  symp- 
tom cough  is  direct  and  obvious.  It  is  the  indication  of  disease  affecting 
the  respiratory  organs,  manifested  more  or  less  fully  by  concurrent  signs 
and  symptoms;  in  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  cases  its  significance  is 
remote  and  obscure  and  only  to  be  learned  by  close  and  systematic  study 
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of  the  various  organs  or  parts  to  derangements  of  which  it  may  be  due. 
Important  among  these  derangements  are  diseases  of  the  intrathoracic 
circulatory  organs,  mediastinum,  ears,  teeth,  and  nose,  some  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  the  neurotic  constitution.  To  this  list  must  be  added  malinger- 
ing, since  cough  may  be  a  voluntary  act. 

THE  EXPECTORATION  OR  SPUTUM. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  material  voided  by  coughing  or  hacking. 
The  expectorated  substance  is  usually  a  secretion  or  exudate  derived  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  or  bronchial  tubes,  or 
from  the  alveoli.  It  may  consist  of  pus,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  air- 
passages  from  an  abscess  or  an  empyema,  or  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
vessels  or  an  aneurism.  With  these  substances  are  frequently  admixtures 
of  food,  drink,  and  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.  Macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic foreign  bodies  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  respiratory 
passages  are  usually  voided  in  the  sputa. 

Any  of  these  substances  may  be  present  and  not  expectorated.  In- 
fants and  young  children  almost  always  swallow  the  sputa  and  older 
perSons  frequently  do  so  as  a  habit  or  from  inability  to  expectorate  or  in 
abnormal  mental  states. 

The  naked-eye  examination  of  the  expectorated  matter  is  frequently 
of  great  use  in  diagnosis;  the  microscopic  examination  is  often  essential. 
For  the  ordinary  bed-side  examination  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
sputum  should  be  collected,  preferably  in  a   transparent   glass  spit-cup. 

The  quantity  of  the  sputum  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patli- 
ological  process.  Persistent  and  distressing  cough  may  yield  only  an 
occasional  small  tough  mass  of  tenacious  material,  as  in  dry  bronchitis  or 
beginning  phthisis.  In  other  patients  an  occasional  spell  of  covrhing 
may  bring  up  enormous  quantities  of  material,  as  in  some  forms  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  advanced  phthisis,  pulmonary  ccdema,  and 
hemoptysis.  The  amount  of  pus  expectorated  in  empyema  with  broncho- 
pulmonary fistula  may  exceed  1000  c.c.  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  consistence  bears  some  relation  to  the  amount.  An  abundant 
expectoration  is  usually  more  fluid  than  a  scanty  one.  Sputum  composed 
of  blood,  pus,  or  a  serous  fluid  is  always  thin;  that  consisting  of  mucrjs  or 
mucopus  usually  thick  and  frequently  tough  and  tenacious. 

The  reaction  of  fresh  sputum  is  commonly  alkaline.  After  standing 
for  some  hours  in  the  cup,  the  sputum  yields  an  acid  reaction — a  change 
due  to  decomposition  processes  caused  by  bacteria. 

The  color  and  translucency  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Mucous  expectoration  may  be  transparent  and  thin,  resembling  saliva  in 
consistency,  or  much  thicker  and  still  transparent.  In  proportion  as 
cellular  elements  are  present  the  sputum  becomes  thick  and  opaque, 
assuming  the  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  hue  of  pus.  The  gradations  are 
expressed  by  the  terms  mucous,  mucoid,  mucopurulent,  and  purulent  ex- 
pectoration. Serous  expectoration  is  usually  clear  and  transparent,  some- 
times slightly  tinged  with  blood.  It  is  thin,  frothy,  and  abundant,  and 
occurs  in  oedema  of  the  lungs  and  in  the  rare  cases  of  perforation  of  a 
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sefous  pleural  exudate.  The  albuminous  expectoration  which  exception- 
ally follows  the  aspiration  of  a  pleural  exudate  is  also  thin,  colorless,  and 
abundant.  The  color  is  red  when  the  sputum  is  admixed  with  blood. 
The  proportion  varies  from  pure  blood  to  a  mere  trace  sufficient  to  impart 
a  faint  pink  tinge.  Hemorrhagic  sputum  occurs  in  traumatism  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  blood-spitting  of  tuberculosis,  in  pulmonary  infarct,  and  in 
croupous  pneumonia.  It  is  also  present  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
tumor  of  the  lung,  and  intense  pulmonary  congestion.  The  "rusty 
sputum''  of  pneumonia  owes  its  varying  shades  of  color  to  derivatives  of 
the  blood-coloring  matter.  In  rare  instances  the  sputum  of  pneumonia 
is  lemon-yellow  or  grass-green.  These  variations  suggest  the  changes  in 
color  that  take  place  in  the  subcutaneous  blood  extravasations  following 
a  bruise.  In  the  adynamic  and  septic  forms  of  croupous  pneumonia  and, 
more  rarely,  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  the  expectoration  is  fluid  and  dark 
colored.  This  form  of  sputum  is  described  as  "  prune-juice*'  expectoration. 
The  sputum  in  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  is  often  viscid,  tenacious, 
and  of  a  bright  red  color.  This  is  the  "currant-jelly''  sputum  of  authors. 
A  still  more  objectionable  term  is  "anchovy-sauce"  sputum — a  term 
applied  to  brownish-red  sputum  such  as  is  seen  in  rupture  of  a  liver  abscess 
through  the  lungs,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  which  is  due  to  the  mixture 
of  altered  blood,  pus,  and  bile. 

Blood-streaked  sputum  may  occur  in  the  following  conditions: 
violent  cough,  acute  bronchitis,  or  disease  of  the  mitral  valves.  It  may 
result  from  the  admixture  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of 
scurvy  and  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  gums  with  bleeding,  or 
of  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  or  pharynx,  or  from  the  oozing  of  blood  from 
an  aortic  aneurism  into  a  bronchus.  It  occurs  also  in  acute  broncho- 
pneumonia and  plastic  bronchitis.  It  is  very  often  observed  a  day  or  two 
after  an  attack  of  haemoptysis.  Under  these  circumstances  the  streaks  or 
masses  of  blood  are  clotted  and  dark.  Blood-streaked  sputum  is  not 
uncommon  during  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Yellow  or  green  sputa  can  only  be  regarded  as  deriving  their 
color  from  altered  bile  pigment  when  icterus  or  at  least  yellowness  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  biliary  pigment  in  the  urine  are  actually  present.  Icteric 
sputum  may  occur  not  only  in  pneumonia  complicated  with  jaundice  but 
also  in  any  form  of  lung  disease  in  a  patient  suffering  from  jaundice.  A 
peculiar  brownish  tint  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  sputum  in  cases  of  chronic 
valvular  disease.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  amorphous  pigment  in  the 
epithelial  cells.  The  brownish  sputum  sometimes  seen  in  pulmonary  abscess 
and  other  destructive  processes  involving  the  lung  owes  its  color  to  the 
presence  of  hsematoidin  crystals,  which  are  also  the  source  of  the  coloring 
matter  in  the  ochre-yellow  purulent  sputum  of  liver  abscess  with  perfor- 
ation into  the  lung.  Greenish  sputum  is  sometimes  encountered  in  sarcoma 
of  the  lungs  and  very  rarely  in  carcinoma.  Remarkable  coloration  follows 
the  habitual  inhalation  of  certain  dust-particles.  Black  sputum  is  common 
in  those  who  breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with  coal-dust  or  soot.  The 
pigment  particles  are  only  to  a  limited  extent  free  in  the  sputum;  much 
more  commonly  they  are  enclosed  in  round  or  oval  cells  which  are  in  part 
epithelial,  in  part  leucocytes. 
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The  color  of  the  sputum  varies  in  different  forms  of  pneumonoconiosis. 
In  anthracosis  it  is  often  of  an  intense  black;  in  the  siderosis  of  mirror 
polishers  it  may  be  ochre-red;  workers  in  lapis  lazuli  may  have  a  blue 
sputum,  and  so  on.  The  dust  particles  which  are  expectorated  are  those 
recently  inhaled  which  have  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  lung  parenchyma, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  color  disappears  from  the  sputum  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  after  the  workman  has  abandoned  his  occupation. 
If  however  the  color  persists  or  returns  after  a  time,  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
destructive  process,  usually  tuberculous.  Various  colors  may  be  imparted 
to  the  sputum  by  articles  of  food  or  drink,  as  milk,  wine,  coffee,  or  medi- 
cines. Finally  after  the  sputum  has  been  ejected  it  may  undergo  color 
changes  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  chromatogenous  bacteria  and 
thus  become  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  red.  The  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  may 
he  the  cause  of  a  blue  discoloration  of  the  sputum. 

Air. — Air  in  the  sputum  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  minute  bubbles. 
The  quantity  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  is  greater  in  sputum  from 
the  finer  than  in  that  from  the  larger  tubes,  in  sputum  of  thin  than  in  that 
of  thick  and  tenacious  consistency,  and  in  the  sputum  which  is  largely 
composed  of  mucus  than  in  that  which  is  chiefly  pus.  A  little  water  in 
the  spit-cup  enables  us  to  estimate  the  relative  amount  of  air,  as  it  affects 
the  specific  gravity;  sputa  which  float  contain  air;  those  which  sink  do  not. 
The  sputa  of  phthisis  and  bronchitis  often  present  the  appearance  of  flat 
circular  or  coin-shaped  masses — the  so-called  "nummular  sputa'* — or  the 
masses  may  be  globular;  they  are  commonly  grayish-white  and  sink  in  water; 
Hometimes  they  are  buoyed  up  by  the  small  bubbles  of  air  which  they  contain. 

Stratification. — Layer  formation  takes  place  in  the  collected  sputa 
of  chronic  bronchitis  with  abundant  expectoration — bronchorrhcea — of 
bronchiectasis,  putrid  bronchitis,  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  The  material 
18  of  thin  consistence  and  abundant.  As  a  rule  it  collects  in  three  well- 
defined  layers  which  can  be  studied  by  the  use  of  a  glass  spit-cup.  The 
upper  stratum  contains  air  and  is  often  frothy,  the  middle  is  fluid  and 
consists  of  mucus  or  pus-serum,  and  the  lower  is  sedimentary  and  made  up 
of  pus  corpuscles,  molecular  lung  detritus,  and  shreds  of  necrotic  tissue. 

Odor. — The  odor  of  fresh  sputum  has,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
nothing  characteristic.  Speedy  decomposition  renders  it  offensive.  The 
sputum  of  putrid  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and 
perforating-  empyema  is  always  heavy  and  fetid;  frequently  horribly 
offensive.  In  abscess  of  the  lung  and  in  many  cases  of  advanced  phthisis 
also  it  is  offensive.  The  foulness  is  imparted  to  the  expired  air,  which 
not  infrequently  is  even  more  obnoxious  than  the  sputum.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  which  the  sputum  and 
breath  are  foul  there  is  already  cavity  formation,  though  too  small  in  some 
instances  to  be  recognized  by  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis,  in  which 
the  secretion  collects  and  undergoes  decomposition.  Very  often  the  odor  is 
imparted  to  the  breath  by  offensive  material  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  or 
by  deca)ring  teeth  or  other  necrotic  material  in  the  mouth — a  fact  that 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  established  by  the  use  of  deodorizing  mouth  washes, 
since  they  act  only  upon  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
and  cannot  reach  deeply-seated  tissues  from  which  the  odor  may  proceed. 
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Other  MacrosGopical  Characters  of  the  Sputum.  —  Very  often  the 
expectorated  material  presents  a  homogeneous  appearance,  as  is  the  case 
with  mucus,  pus,  blood,  etc.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter 
expectorated  at  different  times  varies  in  appearance  and  not  infrequently 
a  single  mass  consists  partly  of  mucus  and  partly  of  pus,  or  of  these  sub- 
stances with  masses  of  blood.  The  purulent  expectoration  of  an  empyema 
or  a  pulmonary  abscess  is  sometimes  flaky  or  thready,  best  shown  when 
the  sputum  is  suspended  in  water.  The  naked-eye  characters  of  the  sputum 
may  be  conveniently  studied  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  upon  a  plate  or 
slab  of  which  half  is  black,  the  other  half  white,  or  placing  a  specimen 
between  two  glass  plates  and  examining  it  over  a  white  and  black  back- 
ground alternately.  A  hand  lens  may  be  used  and  particular  objects 
removed  for  microscopical  examination.  Minute,  dirty  gray  masses  of 
necrotic  lung  tissue  containing  elastic  fibres  may  be  detected  in  the  spec- 
imen in  gangrene  and  abscess  of  the  lung  and  in  the  later  stages  of  phthisis; 
fragments  of  necrotic  cartilage  in  destructive  processes  involving  the 
bronchi,  the  trachea,  or  the  larynx,  and  in  rare  cases  shreds  of  tissue  from 
tumors  of  the  bronchi  or  lungs.  Minute,  dirty  white  or  yellowish  masses. 
in  some  instances  constituting  casts  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  are 
seen  in  fetid  bronchitis  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  These  masses  consist 
of  aggregations  of  bacteria  and  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids.  They  have  an 
intensely  disagreeable  odor.  Similar  masses  may  be  expectorated  in  lacu- 
nar tonsillitis  and  are  sometimes  present  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  in 
the  absence  of  inflammation.  Curschmann's  spirals  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  may  be  studied  with  the  lens.  They  consist  of  twisted  masses 
which  may  reach  1  or  even  2  cm.  in  length  and  have  a  diameter  of  about  1 
mm.  These  masses  are  made  up  of  a  highly  refractive  central  undulating 
core  or  thread  around  which  are  coiled  spiral  filaments  which  are  sometimes 
branching.  The  central  core  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  fibrinous,  but 
has  more  recently  been  shown  to  consist  of  a  substance  analogous  to  mucin. 
These  spirals  are  formed  in  the  finest  bronchial  tubes  as  the  product  of  an 
exudative  bronchiolitis,  and  as  this  pathological  process  is  frequently 
associated  with  bronchial  asthma  the  spirals  are  very  often  found  in  that 
disease  and  in  well-marked  cases  are  sometimes  present  in  great  numbers. 
The  association,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant;  cases  of  asthma  are 
occasionally  encountered  in  which  no  spirals  can  be  found  in  the  sputum, 
and  the  spirals  are  sometimes  present  in  the  expectoration  "of  cases  of 
bronchitis  unattended  by  asthmatic  symptoms.  Curschmann's  spirals 
occasionally  appear  also  in  the  sputum  of  croupous  pneumonia  and  are 
then  seen  to  be  in  strong  contrast  with  the  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchioles 
which  occur  in  that  disease.  They  have  also  been  encountered  in  the 
sputum  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Microscopically,  leucocytes,  notably 
eosinophiles,  epithelial  cells,  and  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  are  found  en- 
tangled in  the  spirals. 

Fibrinous  coagula,  recognizable  by  their  white  or  grayish-white  color, 
tough  consistence,  and  characteristic  form,  are  found  in  the  sputum  under 
varying  pathological  conditions.  They  are  usually  coughed  up  in  masses 
surrounded  with  mucus  and,  when  of  great  size,  with  difficulty.  In  diph- 
theria fibrinous  pseudomembrane  is  expectorated,  sometimes  in   irregu- 
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lar  masses,  sometimes  as  a  fibrinous  mould,  more  or  less  incomplete,  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea.  When  the  diphtheritic  exudate  extends  to  the  bronchi, 
branching  casts  are  sometimes  coughed  up.  These  casts  may  be  easily 
recognized  in  the  sputum  and  are  of  great  importance  both  in  diagnosis 
and  prognosis.  Fibrinous  casts  are  common  in  croupous  pneumonia,  in 
the  sputum  of  which  they  are  frequently  present  in  great  numbers.  They 
can  be  readily  seen  when  the  sputum  is  shaken  with  water  in  a  test-tube, 
or  when  the  masses  of  mucus  in  which  they  are  embedded  are  shaken  out 
in  water  with  a  forceps.  In  pneumonic  sputum  the  fibrinous  casts  are 
small.  Similar  casts  consisting  chiefly  of  mucus  are  characteristic  of 
so-called  fibrinous  or  croupous  bronchitis  and  provoke  the  intense  paroxys- 
mal cough  of  that  disease. 

Foreign  bodies  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  air-passages  by 
aspiration  are  usually  expectorated  promptly.  They  may,  however, 
remain  in  a  bronchus  for  a  long  time  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  vary- 
ing intensity.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which  a  tooth,  cherry-pits  and  other 
seeds,  a  beard  of  wheat,  etc.,  have  been  expectorated  after  periods  of 
months  or  years.  Bronchial  concretions,  consisting  in  the  main  of  lime 
salts  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  are  in  rare  instances  found  in 
the  sputum.  They  occur  only  in  chronic  conditions  and  are  formed  in 
the  cavities  of  phthisis  and  bronchiectasis,  or  consist  of  fragments  of 
bronchial  glands  that  have  undergone  calcareous  degeneration  and  found 
their  way  into  the  bronchial  system.  Even  more  rare  is  the  presence  in 
the  sputum  of  echinococcus  daughter  cysts,  membranes,  or  hooklets, 
which  have  found  their  way  from  the  lung,  pleura,  or  the  liver  into  the 
bronchi. 

The  Sputum  in  Different  Diseases. 

Bronchitis. — The  sputum  is  usually  mucoid  and  mucopurulent.  As  a 
rule,  at  the  beginning  of  an  acute  bronchial  catarrh  the  bronchial  secretion 
is  diminished  and  the  sputum  scanty.  In  the  course  of  some  days,  as  the 
symptoms  ameliorate,  the  expectoration  becomes  more  abundant,  less 
tenacious,  and  distinctly  purulent.  As  the  general  symptoms  improve 
there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  sputum.  In  chronic 
bronchitis  the  expectoration  varies  greatly;  sometimes  it  is  more,  some- 
times less  purulent.  The  subjective  sensations  of  the  patient  are  usually 
better  when  the  sputum  is  of  moderate  amount,  worse  when  the  expec- 
toration is  suppressed  or  greatly  increased  in  quantity  (see  bronchitis). 

Fibrinous  or  Croupous  Bronchitis. — The  sputum  differs  from  that  of 
ordinary  bronchitis  in  that  from  time  to  time  it  contains  fibrinous  casts 
associated  with  blood.  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  are  also  present.  The 
expectoration  of  the  larger  casts  very  often  takes  place  after  distressing 
cough,  recurring  in  paroxysms  which  are  separated  by  periods  of  urgent 
dyspnoea. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — The  sputum  of  tuberculosis  presents  to 
the  naked  eye  nothing  characteristic.  All  varieties  of  sputum  that  occur 
in  ordinary  bronchitis,  from  mucous  to  purulent,  occur  in  phthisis.  In 
advanced  ulcerative  phthisis  purulent  expectoration  is  often  constant  and 
abundant.     For  the   provisional   diagnosis   the   presence  of  the   minute 
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grayish  masses  which  frequently  contain  colonies  of  tubercle  bacilli  is 
important.  Very  often  the  sputum  has  an  offensive  odor;  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  there  are  cavities,  the  contents  of  which  undergo 
stagnation  and  decomposition.  A  positive  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercle  bacilli  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  destructive  pulmonary 
lesions,  the  presence  of  elastic  fibres.  It  is  important  for  the  student  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  abundance  of 
these  morphological  elements  and  the  intensity  of  the  process,  therefore 
the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  There  are  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
of  the  gravest  character  in  which  neither  tubercle  bacilli  nor  elastic  fibres 
are  found.  Very  often  these  are  cases  of  phthisis  florida  or  of  disseminated 
miliary  tuberculosis  in  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  develop  in  ad- 
vance of  the  local  manifestations.  The  abundant  catarrhal  secretion,  so 
common  in  unfavorable  cases,  proportionately  diminishes  the  number  of 
tubercle  bacilli  present  in  single  specimens.  On  the  other  hand  tubercle 
bacilli  and  elastic  fibres  are  frequently  found  in  the  early  stages  at  a  period 
when  the  physical  examination  of  the  lung  yields  vague  and  uncertain  signs. 
The  diminution  or  temporary  disappearance  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic 
fibres  from  the  sputum  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  favorable  prog- 
ress of  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  general  clinical  indications  of  an  arrest 
of  the  process,  such  as  diminished  cough,  improved  appetite,  gain  in  weight, 
and  disappearance  of  fever.  In  a  suspected  case  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  justifies  a  positive  diagnosis.  Their  absence  cannot 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  until  repeated  examinations  have  been  made. 

Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis.  —  The  sputum  is  that  of  ordinary 
catarrhal  bronchitis  and  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli  except  when 
there  is  an  associated  ulcerative  phthisis.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  there  is  no  expectoration. 

Croupous  Pneumonia. — Hemorrhagic  sputum  is  characteristic.  Blood- 
spitting  may  be  the  initial  symptom.  At  first  the  sputum  is  commonly 
mucoid,  transparent  and  homogeneous;  after  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
blood-tinged  and  viscid  so  that  it  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  spit-cup 
when  turned  upside  down,  and  sometimes  has  to  be  wiped  from  the  lips 
or  face  of  the  patient.  At  first  red  from  unchanged  blood-coloring  matter 
it  gradually  becomes  rusty  or  orange-yellow  in  color.  Occasionally  the 
sputa  are  variable;  sometimes  mucoid,  sometimes  blood-streaked,  at 
other  times  pure  blood.  When  jaundice  is  present  the  sputum  may  be 
green  or  yellow  from  the  presence  of  bile  pigment.  Very  commonly  the 
sputum  contains  fibrinous  casts  of  the  smaller  tubes.  If  there  is  an  asso- 
ciated bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes  the  typical  pneumonic  sputum  may 
be  modified  by  the  presence  of  mucus  or  mucopus.  Fluid  sputum  of  a 
dark  brown  color — the  so-called  "prune-juice"  expectoration — is  an 
unfavorable  sign  since  it  may  indicate  a  beginning  cedema  of  the  lungs. 
In  some  instances  a  diminished  consistency  of  the  sputum  marks  the 
beginning  of  resolution.  The  amount  of  sputum  in  croupous  pneumonia 
is  very  variable.  In  children  and  the  aged,  and  in  adynamic  cases,  there 
may  be  none,  and  exceptionally  it  may  be  scanty  in  classical  cases  in  adults. 
A  quantity  amounting  to  200-500  c.c.  in  twenty-four  hours  is  not  uncom- 
mon.   The  amount  after  the  crisis,  abundant  at  first,  gradually  diminishes. 
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In  some  cases  there  is  at  this  period  little  or  no  expectoration.  Under 
the  microscope  are  seen  leucocytes,  erythrocytes,  mucous  corpuscles,  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  occasionally  hsematoidin  crystals.  The  pneumococcus  of 
Weichselbaum  and  Frankel  is  present  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and 
sometimes  Friedlander's  bacillus.  Fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchioles  and 
moulds  of  the  alveoli  are  not  uncommon.  Chemically  the  expectoration  is 
particularly  rich  in  sodium  chloride. 

Bronchopneumonia,  Indudins:  Aspiration  Pneumonia  and  Hypo- 
static Pneumonia. — The  sputum  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  bronchitis;  exceptionally  that  of  croupous  pneumonia. 
The  latter  is  intelligible,  since  not  only  in  the  clinical  phenomena  but  also 
in  the  histological  findings  there  are  cases  of  bronchopneumonia  which 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  croupous  pneumonia.  In  these  cases  the 
sputum  is  hemorrhagic  and  contains  fibrinous  exudate.  Bacteriologically 
a  mixed  infection  is  the  rule.  The  pneumococcus  and  Friedlander's  bacillus 
are  found  in  association  with  the  ordinary  pus-producing  and  other  organ- 
isms. The  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  is  present  when  the  lesions  are  secondary 
to  diphtheria.  In  the  lobular  forms  the  streptococcus  is  the  common 
organism;  in  the  lobar  forms,  the  pneumococcus. 

Qang^rene  of  tlie  Lungs. — The  intensely  offensive  odor,  abundance, 
fluidity,  and  dark,  dirty,  greenish-brown  color  are  characteristic.  Upon 
standing  the  sputum  separates  into  three  strata — an  upper  frothy  layer, 
which  may  contain  necrotic  particles  of  lung  tissue  which  float  by  reason 
of  entangled  air,  a  middle  thin  layer,  and  a  greenish-brown  sediment  which 
consists  in  part  of  leucocytes,  in  part  of  gangrenous  detritus.  Shreddy 
fragments  of  lung  tissue  of  considerable  size  and  frequently  showing  the 
alveolar  arrangement  may  be  picked  out  if  the  sediment  is  spread  upon  a 
glass.  Under  the  microscope  are  seen  elastic  fibres,  pigment  granules, 
crystals  of  the  fatty  acids,  cholesterin,  leucine  and  tyrosine  crystals, 
bacteria,  and  leptothrix.  Altered  blood-corpuscles  are  also  present.  When 
the  fluid  is  retained  in  the  gangrenous  cavity  for  some  time,  the  elastic 
fibres  may  undergo  solution  owing  to  the  action  of  a  peptonizing  ferment. 
The  odor  is  the  more  intense  in  proportion  as  the  communication  between 
the  gangrenous  areas  and  the  bronchi  is  more  free.  Cases  occur  in  which, 
in  the  absence  of  odor  during  life,  circumscribed  areas  of  gangrenous  lung 
have  been  found  upon  post-mortem  examination. 

Abscess  of  tlie  Lung^. — The  sputum  is  essentially  purulent.  It  is 
offensive,  but  less  intensely  so  than  that  of  gangrene.  When  placed  in 
water  it  has  a  thready  or  granular  appearance.  When  the  perforation  is 
small  there  is  an  accompanying  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  the  sputa  are 
mucopurulent.  When,  however,  the  abscess  discharges  abruptly,  a  large 
amount  of  pus  commingled  with  masses  of  necrotic  lung  tissue  and  con- 
taining elastic  fibres  in  abundance  is  discharged.  Microscopically  the  spu- 
tum contains  hsematoidin,  cholesterin  and  fat  crystals  and  various  bacteria. 

Perforating  Empyema. — The  sputum  resembles  that  of  pulmonary 
aiMScess.  It  may  be  at  first  free  from  odor  but  in  the  course  of  a  little  time 
becomes  offensive.  It  is  voided  in  considerable  quantities  at  varying 
intervals.  Elastic  fibres  are  wholly  absent  or  are  present  in  small  numbers. 
Hsematoidin  and  other  crystals  and  pyogenic  bacteria  are  present. 
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Putrid  Bronchitis. — The  expectoration  presents  characteristics  sinu- 
lar  to  that  of  perforating  empyema.  It  is  purulent  and  foul-smelling,  but 
does  not  contain  elastic  fibres.  It  is  voided  from  time  to  time  in  mode^ 
ate  amounts;  not  in  large  bulk  at  intervals  of  svime  hours  as  is  the  case  in 
empyema  with  bronchopulmonary  fistula  and  bronchiectasis. 

Bronchiectasis. — In  saccular  bronchiectasis  the  sputum  is  sometimes 
mucopurulent,  sometimes  purulent.  It  is  brought  up  from  time  to  time 
in  severe  paroxysms  and  in  large  quantities — mouthfuls.  These  parox}  bins 
may  follow  change  of  posture,  the  cough  reflex  being  excited  by  the  shift- 
ing of  accumulated  secretion  from  the  dilatation  to  the  normal  bronchial 
tube.  A  paroxysm  usually  occurs  in  the  morning.  The  color  of  the  expec- 
torated matter  may  be  gray  or  grayish-brown.  It  is  usually  fluid,  acid- 
smelling,  sometimes  extremely  fetid.  Upon  standing  it  separates  into 
three  layers,  an  upper  consisting  of  brownish  froth,  a  middle  thin  watery 
layer,  and  a  lower,  thick  and  granular.  Microscopically  the  sputum  con- 
sists of  pus  corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  erythrocytes,  and  large  numbers  of 
crystals  of  the  fatty  acids.  Haematoidin  crystals  are  sometimes  seen.  In 
the  absence  of  bronchial  ulceration,  elastic  fibres  are  not  found,  nor  are 
tubercle  bacilli  present.  Nummular  sputa  are  uncommon.  In  many  cases 
the  sputum  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  putrid  bronchitis. 
Hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs. 

(Edema  of  the  Lungs. — The  sputum  is  usually  thin,  frothy,  colorless 
or  slightly  blood-tinged,  and  abundant.  Upon  standing  it  deposits  a 
sediment  consisting  in  part  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  in  part  of  ele- 
ments characteristic  of  the  antecedent  condition,  as  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia. It  is  largely  made  up  of  blood-serum  and  is  therefore  rich  in 
albumin.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  perforation  of  the  lung  occurs  in 
serofibrinous  pleurisy  the  expectorated  matter  resembles  that  of  pulmonary 
cedema  but  is  richer  in  albumin.  A  very  abundant  sputum,  similar  in 
character,  is  sometimes  expectorated  after  paracentesis  thoracis,  begin- 
ning toward  the  close  of  the  operation — the  expectoration  albumineuse  of 
the  French.  This  serous  sputum  is  the  result  of  an  acute  pulmonary 
oedema  following  the  dilatation  of  the  compressed  lung. 

Bronchopulmonary  Hemorrhage — Hcemoptysis. — In  the  blood-spit- 
ting which  follows  traumatism,  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  the  lesions 
of  tuberculosis,  or  new  growths  involving  the  lungs  the  sputum  consists 
of  more  or  less  abundant,  bright  red,  frothy  blood.  The  distinction  be- 
tween venous  and  arterial  blood  cannot  be  made,  since  the  dark  blood  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries  becomes  oxygenized  and  frothy  during  its  course 
through  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  haemop- 
tysis and  haamatemesis  rests  upon  the  following  facts:  In  bronchopul- 
monary hemorrhage  the  blood  is  coughed  up.  In  gastric  and  oesopha- 
geal hemorrhage  it  is  vomited,  but  the  account  of  the  patient  or  his  friends 
is  not  always  satisfactory;  in  the  excitement  and  alarm  the  distinction 
may  not  be  made.  Moreover  violent  paroxysmal  cough  may  on  the  one 
hand  be  followed  by  gagging  and  vomiting,  while  on  the  other  hand  some 
portion  of  vomited  blood  may  be  drawn  into  the  larynx  by  aspiration 
and  thus  excite  coughing.  The  examination  of  the  blood  itself  is  impor- 
tant.   Bright  red,  frothy  blood  may  usually  be  referred  to  a  lesion  of  the 
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respiratory  tract;  blood  that  is  dark,  clotted,  and  free  from  air-bubbles, 
to  the  digestive  tract.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  the  blood  is  sometimes  vomited  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  bright  red  and  fluid,  while  in  abundant  pulmonary  hemorrhage, 
resulting  from  erosions  of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
expectorated  blood  may  be  dark  in  color  and  contain  but  little  air. 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  in  haemoptysis  is  alkaline.  In  haematemesis 
which  occurs  during  digestion,  when  the  stomach  contains  a  large  amount 
of  acid  fluid,  the  reaction  may  be  acid.  Too  great  importance  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  the  blood  in  doubtful  cases,  since  vomited 
blood  is  frequently  alkaline.  The  presence  of  particles  of  food  in  the  blood 
is  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  distinction  between  hsemoptysis 
and  hsematemcsis  cannot  be  immediately  made. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  bleeding  is 
in  doubtful  cases  of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  the  blood. 
A  history  of  gastric  symptoms  before  the  blood  loss  or  the  occurrence  of 
such  symptoms  subsequently  is  common  in  bleeding  from  the  stomach. 
The  presence  of  altered  blood  in  the  stools  after  the  hemorrhage  points  to 
bleeding  from  the  stomach  rather  than  from  the  lungs.  On  the  other 
hand  the  mere  fact  that  the  patient  has  suffered  for  some  time  from  cough 
and  expectoration  is  suggestive  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  which  is  apt 
to  be  followed  for  some  days  by  the  occasional  expectoration  of  small 
blood-clots  or  of  sputum  mixed  with  blood.  When  due  consideration  is 
given  to  these  facts  errors  of  diagnosis  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

Hemorrhagic  sputum  is  occasionally  encountered  in  acute  bronchitis. 
This  sputum  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pneumonic  sputum  by  the  fact 
that  the  blood  is  present  in  streaks  rather  than  as  a  homogeneous  mixture. 
Profuse  haemoptysis  rarely  has  its  seat  of  origin  in  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
since  the  blood-vessels  of  these  organs  are  of  relatively  small  size.  On 
the  other  hand,  blood-streaked  sputa  are  not  uncommon  in  acute  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  trachea,  larynx,  or  pharynx.  There  are  forms  of 
hemorrhagic  bronchitis  characterized  by  blood-tinged  sputum  which  con- 
tinue for  some  days  or  weclcs.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon  during 
epidemics  of  influenza.  It  sometimes  happens,  especially  during  sleep, 
that  the  blood  in  epistaxis  trickles  into  the  pharynx  and  is  swallowed.  If 
vomited,  such  blood  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  gastric  ulcer.  If  the  blood 
in  the  pharynx  under  these  circumstances  excites  cough  and  is  ejected 
mingled  with  mucus,  it  may  be  erroneously  regarded  as  coming  from  the 
lungs.  If  the  trickHng  blood  be  seen  upon  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  the 
diagnosis  is  at  once  established  and  the  precise  site  from  which  it  comes 
may  be  determined  by  moans  of  the  rhinoscope. 

Infarcts. — Thesputumin  hemorrhagic  infarct  is  commonly  dark  in  color 
and  resembles  pure  blood,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  somewhat  tenacious 
consistence,  suggestive  of  pneumonic  sputum.  In  point  of  fact  the  sputa 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  infarct  may  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  bron- 
chial secretion  present  from  pure  blood  to  a  tenacious  blood-tinged  mucus. 

Chronic  Valvular  Disease. — Hemorrhagic  sputum  occurs  in  certain 
cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  in  mitral  stenosis. 
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VI. 

CIRCULATION;    PULSATION;    RADIAL   PULSE;    ANOMALIES  OF 
THE  PULSE;    CAPILLARY  PULSE;   VENOUS  PULSE. 

CIRCULATION. 

The  term  arterial  pulse  is  used  to  designate  the  rhythmical  fluctua* 
tions  of  the  arterial  pressure  which  correspond  to  the  contractions  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  These  rhythmic  fluctuations  depend  upon 
the  intermittent  injection  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  to  the  aorta^ 
upon  the  resistance  to  the  arterial  flow  produced  by  friction,  and  upon 
the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  After  the  blood  enters  the  capil- 
laries the  pressure  is  no  lon^^er  intermittent,  but  is  continuous,  and  pulsa* 
tion  under  normal  conditions  disappears.  The  pulse  may  be  affected 
by  changes  either  in  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contractions,  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  arteries,  or  in  the  peripheral  resistiince,  and  by  vary- 
ing combinations  of  these  modifications.  The  examination  of  the  arterial 
pulse  is  therefore  obviously  of  great  diagnostic  importance.  By  this 
means  conclusions  may  be  reached  in  regard  to  a  wide  range  of  clinical 
facts,  including  the  innervation  of  the  heart,  the  power  of  the  heart  muscle, 
the  blood-pressure,  the  blood  loss  in  hemorrhage  and  ansemia  due  to  other 
causes,  the  condition  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  the  action  of  fever-pro- 
ducing toxins  upon  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  finally,  under  certain 
conditions,  in  regard  to  the  presence  and  nature  of  valvular  lesions. 

PULSATION. 

Arterial  pulsation  may  be  studied  in  any  of  the  superficial  arteriejj. 
The  methods  employed  in  ordinary  clinical  work  are  palpation  and  inspec- 
tion. Auscultation  is  of  more  limited  application  in  the  study  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph  are  of 
more  value  in  clinical  research  and  for  purposes  of  record  and  comparison 
than  for  diagnosis. 

The  increase  in  the  contents  of  the  arterial  system  which  cause?  the 
pulsation  is  accompanied  not  only  by  an  increase  in  the  tension  of  the 
artery  at  any  given  point  but  also  by  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  vessel. 
This  increase  in  length  results  in  a  more  or  less  marked  lateral  undulation 
and  exaggeration  of  the  curves  of  the  vessel,  normally  not  sufficient  to 
attract  attention,  but  conspicuous  in  the  temporal  arteries  of  emaciated 
persons  and  at  various  points  in  the  course  of  the  superficial  arteries  in 
conditions,  such  as  aortic  insufficiency,  which  are  attended  with  carditfe 
hypertrophy  and  relaxation  of  the  arterial  walls.  The  arterial  pulse^ 
corresponding  to  a  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  is  not  perceptible  at 
the  same  moment  at  all  parts  of  the  body,  an  appreciable  interval  sepa- 
rating the  cardiac  impulse,  the  radial  pulse,  and  that  of  the  dorsal  artery 
of  the  foot. 
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The  Aorta  and  Its  Branches. — Pulsation  in  the  notch  of  the  ster- 
num is  occasionally  seen  in  aged  persons  in  the  absence  of  disease.  It 
occurs  in  dilatation  of  the  aorta  and  is  a  sign  of  aneurism  of  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  arch.  In  rare  cases  it  is  due  to  an  anomalous  distri- 
bution of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  in  this  region. 

Pulsation  at  the  root  of  the  neck  is  common  in  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation,  in  aortic  insufficiency,  and  in  neurotic  and  anaemic 
conditions,  especially  during  periods  of  physical  or  mental  excitement. 
It  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Under  these  circum- 
stances pulsation  of  the  aorta  is  associated  with  a  heaving  impulse  in  the 
innominate  and  carotids,  communicated  to  the  overlying  tissues,  so  that 
throbbing  in  this  region  becomes  a  sign  of  importance.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied with  distention  of  the  veins  and  flushing  of  the  face. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  dynamic  dilatation  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  aneurism  cannot  in  all  cases  be  made  during  life.  Not  rarely 
when  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  arch  and  enlargement  of  the  innominate 
and  right  carotid  have  been  well  marked  clinically,  the  vessels  have  been 
found  post  mortem  to  be  of  normal  measurement. 

Pulsation  op  the  subclavians  occurs  in  the  general  pulsation  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  above  spoken  of.  It  is  usually  less  marked  than  that 
<}f  the  innominate  and  carotids.  Visible  pulsation  of  the  subclavians 
is  sometimes  present  in  consolidation  and  retraction  of  the  lung  in 
phthisis. 

Pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  very  common.  It  may  often 
be  made  out  in  quite  thin  persons  under  normal  conditions  both  by  inspec- 
tion and  palpation.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  very  slight  inten- 
-sity.  More  vigorous  pulsation  in  the  line  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  namely, 
in  the  median  line  or  slightly  to  the  left  of  it,  and  in  the  epigastric  zone 
is  an  important  sign  of  disease.  Objectively  the  pulsation  varies  in  degree. 
It  is  frequently  violent  and  throbbing  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  stethoscope  lightly  pressed  upon  the  surface. 
>5ubjectively  the  sensation  of  throbbing  is  annoying  and  frequently  dis- 
tressing. It  often  prevents  sleep,  fipigastric  pulsation  is  not  in  all  in- 
stances due  to  the  movements  of  the  aorta.  It  may  be  directly  due  to  the 
heart.  A  faint  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  occurs  in 
physiological  over-action  of  the  heart,  in  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle,  and  in  displacement  of  the  heart  towards  the  right  in 
•consequence  of  left-sided  pleural  effusion  or  of  emphysema.  In  the  last 
named  condition  the  epigastric  pulsation  is  often  marked,  since  the  heart 
is  displaced  toward  the  median  line  and  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertro- 
phied.  The  pulsation  is  transmitted  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  is 
more  marked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ensiform  appendix  and  costal 
cartilages  than  toward  the  umbilicus,  and  nice  observation  will  show 
that  it  corresponds  in  time  to  the  cardiac  systole,  whereas  aortic  pulsation 
is  slightly  postsystolic. 

The  most  common  causes  of  pulsation  of  the  a'bdominal  aorta  are 
referable  to  the  nervous  system — simple  dynamic  pulsation.  The  throb- 
bing may  be  a  direct  manifestation  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria,  or  it  may 
be  a  reflex  manifestation  of  disorders  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.     It  is 
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much  more  common  in  females  and  in  early  life.  It  occurs  also  as  the 
result  of  diminution  of  the  amount  of  blood  and  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
signs  of  anaemia  due  to  hemorrhage  or  other  cause.  Marked  epigastric 
pulsation  frequently  occurs  as  a  sign  of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  carci- 
noma of  the  stomach  or  pancreas,  or  other  form  of  tumor  overlying  the 
aorta.  In  rare  instances  fecal  accumulations  in  the  colon  transmit  the 
aortic  impulse  to  the  surface.  Thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  an 
imperative  preliminary  measure  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases.  Finally 
it  may  be  due  to  an  aneurism. 

The  diagnostic  significance  of  this  sign  varies  greatly  and  in  some 
cases  is  only  to  be  determined  by  careful  study  of  the  associated  clinical 
phenomena.  In  simple  dynamic  pulsation  the  aorta  may  in  thin  persons 
frequently  be  felt  to  be  somewhat  dilated,  especially  during  the  paroxysm, 
but  no  distinct  tumor  formation  can  be  recognized.  The  symptoms  of 
neurasthenia  or  the  stigmata  of  hysteria  are  present  and  these  are  often 
associated  with  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  The  throbbing  is  intense  and 
distressing,  sometimes  diffused  but  never  distinctly  expansive.  It  can 
be  felt  when  the  patient  is  in  the  knee-elbow  posture.  The  throbbing  of 
anaemia  is  much  less  marked.  Pulsation  transmitted  from  the  aorta  through 
an  overlying  tumor  communicates  a  lifting  sensation  to  the  hand  upon 
palpation,  is  usually  circumscribed,  not  expansile,  and  disappears  when 
the  patient  is  examined  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  the  mass  falling  away 
from  the  aorta  under  the  action  of  gravity.  The  clinical  phenomena  of 
the  primary  condition  are  usually  more  or  less  well  defined.  Errors  of 
diagnosis  not  infrequently  occur  under  these  circumstances,  the  tumor 
being  mistaken  for  an  aneurism.  When  well  defined  the  pulsation  of 
an  abdominal  aneurism  is  characteristic.  If  the  aneurism  be  of  large  sixe 
there  is  dulness  continuous  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  In  thin 
persons  a  distinct  tumor  may  be  felt,  the  pulsation  is  expansile  and 
forcible,  and  persistent  rather  than  paroxysmal.  A  systolic  murmur  is 
very  commonly  heard  in  the  absence  of  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  or  the 
murmur  may  be  audible  in  the  back.  In  some  cases  a  low-pitched  soft 
diastolic  murmur  is  heard.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  distinct  systolic  thrill. 
Both  the  murmur  and  thrill  may  occur  in  other  conditions  which  cause  an 
abrupt  narrowing  in  the  lumen  of  the  aorta,  and  may  be  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stethoscope.  These  signs  are  occasionally  encountered 
in  the  epigastric  pulsation  of  nervous  diseases  and  in  tumors  of  various 
kinds  developing  in  relation  with  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  diagnosis  of 
aneurism  must  therefore  be  made  with  extreme  caution.  It  is  justified 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  tumor  with  expansile  pulsation  per- 
sisting in  the  knee-elbow  posture  and  when  radiating  pain,  vomiting,  and 
retardation  of  the  femoral  pulse  are  present.  The  pulsation  of  an  abdom- 
inal aneurism  may  be  manifest  in  the  left  hypochondrium  or  lumbar 
region.  The  X-rays  furnish  an  important  aid  to  diagnosis  in  doubtful 
cases.  Epigastric  pulsation  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  purely 
subjective  sensation  of  fluttering  in  the  left  hypochondrium  of  which 
hysterical  women  frequently  complain.  These  two  phenomena  are  en- 
tirely distinct,  though  they  are  frequently  present  in  the  same  case. 
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RADIAL  PULSE. 

The  pulse  may  be  studied  in  any  superficial  artery.  For  this  purpose 
the  radial,  because  of  its  accessibility  and  convenience,  is  usually  selected. 
This  artery  is  palpated  over  the  flat  portion  of  the  radius  between  the 
styloid  process  and  the  tendon  of  the  radialis  internus.  In  an  anomalous 
distribution  of  the  artery  the  radial  pulse  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  compare  the  pulse  in  the  radials  of  both  sides.  It 
occasionally  occurs  that  a  small  arterial  twig  occupies  the  usual  position 
of  the  radial  while  the  main  branch  has  an  anomalous  course.  In  the 
absence  of  comparison  with  the  other  side  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to 
the  volume  and  force  of  the  pulse  would  be  formed.  In  any  case  of  doubt 
the  pulse  in  the  bend  of  the  elbows  or  in  the  brachial  or  axillary  arteries 
upon  the  two  sides  may  be  compared.  Pathological  differences  in  volume, 
force,  and  time,  that  is  to  say,  retardation  upon  one  side,  are  due  to  the 
interference  with  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  artery  caused  by  endarteritis 
and  aneurism,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Com- 
plete obliteration  results  from  embolism  or  thrombosis.  In  traumatism 
from  extensive  crushing  or  laceration  it  is  a  sign  of  destruction  of  the 
artery.  Retardation  of  the  femoral  pulse  upon  both  sides  may  occur  in 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  aorta.  On  one  side  it  is  commonly 
the  sign  of  aneurism  of  the  common  iliac  artery.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances it  is  convenient  to  study  the  pulse  in  the  temporals,  carotids,  or 
even  in  the  posterior  tibials. 

The  best  method  of  feeling  the  pulse  consists  in  the  application  of 
the  tips  of  three  adjacent  fingers,  that  of  the  index  finger  being,  according 
to  an  old  rule,  nearest  the  heart  of  the  patient.  Under  changing  pressure 
the  distention  of  the  artery  which  constitutes  the  pulse  is  recognized  and 
studied.  The  value  of  the  pulse  in  diagnosis  depends  largely  upon  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  physician.  In  the  study  of  the  pulse  the 
following  points  require  especial  consideration;  (a)  condition  of  the  arterial 
wall;  (b)  frequency;  (c)  rhythm;  (d)  volume;  (e)  celerity;  (f)  tension;  (g) 
dicrotism. 

The  condition  of  the  arterial  wall  enables  us  to  form  conclusions  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  general  arteriosclerosis,  and  to  recognize 
the  modifications  of  the  pulse-wave  caused  by  changes  in  the  elasticity  of 
the  artery.  It  is  of  much  greater  diagnostic  importance  than  the  pulse- 
rate.  Empty  the  artery  by  pressure  and  roll  it  to  and  fro  upon  the  under- 
lying bone.  In  healthy  individuals  in  early  life  the  artery  is  felt  as  a  strand 
of  soft  elastic  tissue.  In  arteriosclerosis  and  in  those  conditions  in  which 
the  blood-pressure  is  habitually  high,  such  as  chronic  nephritis,  gout,  and 
lead  poisoning,  the  increased  resistance  of  the  artery  may  be  readily  recog- 
nized. It  feels  like  a  whip-cord  under  the  fingers.  In  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis calcareous  deposits  in  the  wall  of  the  artery — atheroma — can  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  in  some  cases  these  deposits  are  so  coarse  and  irregular 
as  to  warrant  their  comparison  with  a  string  of  wampum.  Such  arteries 
are  often  tortuous.  These  changes  can  be  best  recognized  by  passing  the 
palpating  finger  gently  along  the  course  of  the  artery.  Important  as  is 
the  study  of  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  peripheral  arteries  for  the 
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diagnosis  of  arteriosclerosis,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  of  very  advanced  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  and 
even  of  the  coronaries,  and  indeed  of  other  deeply  situated  vesseb,  in 
which  the  superficial  arteries  upon  palpation  yield  no  indication  of  changes 
in  their  walls.  To  arteriosclerosis,  which  is  often  unequally  distributed, 
the  radial  shows  no  special  liability.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  suspected 
cases  to  examine  carefully  the  superficial  arteries  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Increased  arterial  tension  and  an  accentuated  aortic  second  sound 
are  important  signs  of  arteriosclerosis. 

Frequency  of  the  Pulse. — By  this  term  is  indicated  the  number  of 
beats  in  a  minute.  It  is  convenient  to  count  the  radial  pulse  for  15  seconds 
and  multiply  the  result  by  4.  If  the  pulse  is  irregular  or  extremely  rapid  it 
becomes  necessary  to  count  for  an  entire  minute  and  to  repeat  the  counting 
in  order  to  avoid  error.  If  after  repeated  observation  wide  variations  in 
the  frequency  are  found,  the  extremes  may  be  recorded.  Various  device^! 
have  been  suggested  for  the  counting  of  very  rapid  pulses.  If  regular, 
every  second  or  third  beat  may  be  counted  and  the  result  multiplied  re- 
spectively by  2  or  3;  or  a  dot  for  each  beat  may  be' made  with  a  pencil 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  These  methods  are  liable  to  error,  and  variations 
in  the  pulse-frequency  uncountable  by  ordinary  methods,  that  is,  exceeding 
200,  are  without  clinical  importance. 

The  pulse-frequency  is  modified  by  a  great  variety  of  physiological 
influences.  The  pulse  should  therefore  be  counted  regularly  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  When  this  is  impracticable  any  circumstance  liable  to 
influence  the  frequency  should  be  noted. 

Mental  excitement  in  nervous  individuals  exerts  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  approach  of  the  physician  to  the 
bedside  or  the  entrance  of  the  patient  to  the  consulting  room  is  often 
followed  immediately  by  a  rapid  increase.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  post- 
pone the  taking  of  the  pulse  until  after  some  general  conversation  suffi- 
ciently prolonged  to  enable  the  patient  to  regain  his  equanimity. 

The  effect  of  muscular  effort  in  increasing  the  pulse-frequency  is  wdl 
known.  Athletic  sports,  running,  boxing,  stair-climbing,  and  similar 
effort  may  be  followed  by  a  very  rapid  pulse-rate  which  is  nevertheless 
physiological.  During  convalescence  from  disease  and  in  feeble  and  deli- 
cate persons  slight  movements  of  the  body  increase  the  pulse-frequency, 
which  falls  again  after  a  period  of  rest.  If,  however,  the  effort  be  pro- 
longed the  return  to  the  normal  frequency  is  delayed. 

The  pulse-rate  is  modified  by  the  posture  of  the  body.  It  rises  imme- 
diately upon  change  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  and  again  from  the 
sitting  to  the  standing  position.  The  frequency  attained  immediately  after 
these  changes  falls  again  in  a  little  time  but  not  to  the  normal  of  the  previous 
posture.  The  pulse-rate  for  the  same  individual  is  relatively  higher  while 
each  of  these  positions  is  maintained.  The  figures  in  healthy  individuals,  in 
the  absence  of  other  modifying  conditions,  are  approximately  in  the  recum- 
bent posture  66,  in  the  sitting  70,  in  the  standing  80  beats  per  minute. 

The  pulse-frequency  is  increased  during  the  digestion  of  food.  Hearty 
meals  and  alcoholic  beverages  render  the  increase  more  marked.  The 
diurnal  modifications  of  the  pulse  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  periods 
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of  taking  food.  They  occur,  however,  in  those  who  are  fasting  and  bear 
some  relation  to  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  temperature.  The  pulse's 
frequency  is  to  some  extent  modified  by  respiration,  being  slightly  in- 
creased upon  inspiration  and  diminished  upon  expiration.  It  is  higher 
after  paroxysms  of  cough.    It  varies  greatly  at  different  periods  of  life. 

PULfiB-FREQUENCY    AT   DIFFERENT   AqES. — RoLLET. 

At  birth 144-133  per  minute 

To  end  of  Ist  year 143-123  per  minute 

10th  to  15th  year 91-  76  per  minute 

20th  to  60th  year 73-  69  per  minute 

PULSE-FREgi'KN'CY    IX   CHILDHOOD. — ViKRORDT. 

0-  1  year 134      per  minute 

1-  2  years 110.6  per  minute 

2-  3  years 108      per  minute 

3-  4  years 108      per  minute 

4-  5  years 103      per  minute 

5-  6  years 98      per  minute 

6-  7  years 92 . 1  per  minute 

7-  8  years 94 . 9  per  minute 

8-  9  years 88.8  per  minute 

9-10  years 91.8  per  minute 

10-11  years 87.9  per  minute 

1 1-12  years 89. 7  per  minute 

12-13  yeartj 87.9  per  minute 

13-14  years S(>.8  per  minute 

In  general  terms  the  frequency  declines  with  advancing  years.  The 
pulse  in  women  is  about  7  beats  per  minute  more  rapid  than  in  men  of 
corresponding  age.  In  large  individuals  it  is  slightly  slower  under  similar 
conditions  than  in  those  of  smaller  size. 

Cases  are  occasionally  observed  in  which  the  radial  pulse  is  less  fre- 
quent than  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  This  discrepancy  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feebleness  of  certain  contractions  of  the  heart,  the  pulse- 
wave  not  reaching  the  radials.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pulse 
is  commonly  but  not  always  irregular.  In  every  case  of  irregularity  of 
the  pulse  it  is  desirable  to  count  the  contractions  of  the  heart  as  mani- 
fested in  the  precordial  impulse. 

In  general,  departures  from  the  normal  pulse-rate,  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  or  diminished  frequency,  arise  in  consequence  of  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  circulation.  Increase  may  be  due 
to  paresis  of  the  pneumogastric  or  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
or  the  intracardiac  ganglia;  decrease  to  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  or 
paresis  of  the  cardiac  sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia.  Derangements  of 
the  pulse-rate  arise  in  consequence  of  causes  affecting  the  myocardium 

itself. 

Increased  Frequency— Rapid  Heart. — Perhaps  the  most  common  cause 
of  an  increase  in  the  pulse-rate  is  the  action  of  the  fever-producing 
toxins.  We  find  it  therefore  in  the  febrile  infections,  the  increase  in  the 
pulse-frequency  bearing  a  general  relation  to  the  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature. The  prognosis  in  severe  febrile  disease  is  more  favorable  where 
this  parallelism  is  maintained  than  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pulse-rate 
Ls  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  rise  of  temperature;    the  very  rapid 
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pulse  being  the  sign  of  special  implication  of  the  heart  or  vasomotor  sys- 
tem. In  the  acute  febrile  diseases  a  pulse-rate  of  140-160  in  the  adult, 
if  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  is  of  itself  ominous.  In  children 
even  higher  pulse-rates  are  not  uncommon  in  cases  that  run  a  favoraUe 
course.  The  effect  of  the  specific  toxins  upon  the  mechanism  of  the 
circulation  is  by  no  means  constant.  A  knowledge  of  the  variations  is  of 
diagnostic  importance  in  doubtful  cases.  In  scarlet  fever  the  pulse-rate  is 
high — 120-160 — throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  attack;  in  diseases 
to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance,  such  as  angina  tonsillaris,  diphtheria, 
rubella,  and  measles,  the  pulse-rate  of  the  period  of  invasion  is  slower.  The 
pulse-rate  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  in  septicopyaemic  conditions 
is  high,  out  of  proportion  to  the  temperature.  In  malignant  endocarditis 
the  pulse  is  rapid  both  during  the  febrile  paroxysms  and  in  their  intervals. 
In  puerperal  sepsis  a  high  pulse-rate  is  more  constant  than  elevation  of 
temperature.  Increased  pulse-frequency  is  common  in  the  early  stages  of 
phthisis  and  usually  persists  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
alike  in  afebrile  periods  and  when  the  temperature  is  moderate  or  excessive. 

On  the  other  hand  the  pulse-frequency  of  enteric  fever  is  low  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature.  In  cases  of  average  severity  it  frequently 
does  not  exceed  100-110  with  a  temperature  range  during  the  fastigium 
of  102°  F.  (38.9°  C.)  A.M.  to  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  p.m.  This  fact  is  not  without 
importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  enteric  fever  and  septic 
infections,  the  so-called  typhoid  form  of  malignant  endocarditis  and  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  A  very  rapid  pulse  in  enteric  fever  is  usually  the 
sign  of  an  inflammatory  complication  or  secondary  infection. 

A  frequent  pulse  occurs  in  acute  affections  of  the  heart,  endocarditis, 
pericarditis,  and  myocarditis,  and  in  chronic  valvular  disease  in  the  stage 
of  failure  of  compensation.  Increased  pulse-frequency  after  slight  exer- 
tion occurs  in  most  forms  of  chronic  myocarditis,  in  general  muscular 
asthenia,  in  ansemia,  during  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  and  in  con- 
ditions of  the  neighboring  organs  which  subject  the  heart  to  abnormal 
pressure,  as  pleural  effusion,  thoracic  aneurism,  massive  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  tympany,  and  ascites.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is 
increased  in  cardiac  palpitation  from  any  cause. 

The  pulse-frequency  is  greatly  increased  in  many  nervous  diseases. 
A  rapid  pulse  with  subnormal  temperature  is  characteristic  of  shock  and 
collapse.  Acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  a  constant  symptom  of  exophthal- 
mic goitre;  during  the  paroxysms  of  palpitation  the  pulse  is  often  un- 
countable. In  neurasthenia,  Addison's  disease,  the  primary  and  secondary 
anaemias,  arthritis  deformans,  and  locomotor  ataxia  the  pulse-frequency  is 
likewise  habitually  increased.  In  these  conditions  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
may  be  continuous  or  show  itself  only  after  moderate  exertion.  In  general 
terms  it  is  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Pain  often  causes 
increase  in  the  pulse-rate.  Exceptionally  slowness  of  the  pulse  occurs  in 
connection  with  very  intense  pain.    In  either  case  the  derangement  is  reflex. 

Excesses  in  alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee  and  tea,  disorders  of  digestion, 
lack  of  sleep,  other  exhausting  influences,  and  lowered  blood-pressure 
not  rarely  produce  abnormal  pulse-frequency.  Certain  drugs,  as  atro- 
pine, have  the  same  effect. 
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TBthyetardUk — Pycnocardla — Heart  Hurry. — The  extreme  rapidity  which 
follows  violent  exercise  or  fright  may  persist  for  days  or  weeks;  the 
rate  may  reach  160-220.  The  condition  may  occur  as  a  pure  neurosis. 
Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  not  always  present.  The  patient  is  often 
able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  duties.  Tachycardia  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  neurasthenic  at  the  menopause  and  has  been  attributed  to 
reflex  irritation  from  ovarian  or  uterine  disease.  This  symptom  may  be 
due  to  lesions  such  as  a  tumor  or  clot  in  or  about  the  medulla  or  pressure 
upon  the  pneumogastrics. 

Paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  a  neurosis  characterized  by  attacks  of 
greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  occurring  at  irregular  intervals  and 
without  obvious  cause.  The  attacks  usually  begin  abruptly  and  are  of 
varying  duration,  frequently  not  exceeding  an  hour  or  two.  The  pulse- 
rate  exceeds  200  and  is  sometimes  uncountable.  Subjective  symptoms 
may  be  absent.    In  many  of  the  cases  there  is  much  distress  and  oppression. 

Diminished  Frequency — Slow  Heart. — In  many  cases  the  normal  pulse- 
rate  does  not  exceed  60.  In  some  individuals  the  pulse  may  be  slow 
under  conditions  in  which  in  others  it  is  rapid.  This  is  often  the  case 
during  the  period  of  convalescence  from  pneumonia,  enteric  fever,  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  diphtheria.  The  pulse  is  slow  while  the  patient  is  at  rest 
but  is  accelerated  by  slight  exertion.  It  is  the  slow  pulse  of  exhaustion 
and  occurs  in  young  persons  and  at  the  close  of  uncomplicated  cases.  Tran- 
sient slowing  of  the  pulse  is  a  postcritical  symptom  in  certain  febrile 
diseases,  as  pneumonia.  If  the  pulse-frequency  remains  high  during  an 
abrupt  fall  of  temperature  in  the  course  of  croupous  pneumonia,  pseudo- 
crisis  is  to  be  thought  of.  Slow  pulse  is  encountered  in  chronic  gastritis 
and  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  occurs  in  emphysema  but  is  not 
common  in  other  affections  of  the  respiratory  system.  It  is  not  rare  in 
aortic  stenosis  but  is  infrequent  in  other  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart. 
It  is  an  occasional  but  by  no  means  constant  symptom  in  chronic  myocar- 
ditis. Toxic  agents,  as  lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  digitalis,  and  opium, 
produce  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  it  occurs  in  some  cases  of  primary  and 
secondary  anaemia,  diabetes,  and  myxoedema,  especially  while  the  patient 
is  at  rest. 

Bradycardia— Brachycardia. — The  pulse-rate  falls  as  low  as  40  and 
may  be  persistently  slow.  It  is  important  to  see  that  the  arterial  pulse 
corresponds  in  frequency  with  the  cardiac  contractions.  Bradycardia 
may  be  physiological  or  pathological.  In  rare  instances  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  normal  individuals.  During  labor,  whether  premature  or  at  term,  the 
pulse  may  fall  to  40  or  below  it.  Slow  pulse  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  Cachectic  individuals  have  usually  not  only 
subnormal  temperature  but  also  low  pulse-rate.  Slowing  of  the  pulse  occurs 
in  gall-stone  colic,  in  renal  and  hepatic  colic,  and  in  lead  colic.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  acute  but  not  necessarily  with  chronic  jaundice.  Either  the 
circulatory  mechanism  becomes  habituated  to  the  bile  intoxication  or 
the  bile  salts  are  diminished  in  amount.  Bradycardia  occasionally  occurs 
in  disease  of  the  geni to-urinary  tract,  especially  in  nephritis  and  in  ursemia. 
It  is  of  special  diagnostic  importance  in  acute  cerebral  disease  associated 
with    intracranial   pressure.     It  occurs  in   various  forms  of  meningitis, 
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especially  tuberculous  meningitis,  in  which  considerable  elevation  of  tem- 
perature is  sometimes  associated  with  a  slow  pulse.  Chronic  cerebral 
compression,  such  as  results  from  tumor  or  hydrocephalus,  is  not  attended 
with  bradycardia  except  during  acute  exacerbations.  Apoplexy,  the 
postepileptic  state,  disease  of  the  medulla  and  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
cervical  cord  may  be  associated  with  a  very  slow  pulse.  Bradycardia 
occurs  in  general  paresis,  mania,  and  melancholia.  It  constitutes  the 
essential  sign  of  heart  block.  A  very  slow  pulse  is  occasionally  associated 
with  shock  and  may  follow  the  rapid  evacuation  of  large  peritoneal  or 
pleuritic  effusion.    Certain  drugs,  as  opium  and  digitalis,  cause  slow  pulse. 

Rhythm. — Under  normal  conditions  the  pulse  is  regular  or  rhythmic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  individual  pulse-waves  are  of  like  volume  and  follow 
one  another  at  equal  intervals  of  time.  Physiological  derangements  of 
rhythm  are  slight  and  transient  and  occur  under  those  physiological  con- 
ditions which  are  attended  by  changes  in  the  pulse-frequency.  Marked 
disturbances  of  rhythm — arrhythmia — are  always  pathological  and  have 
their  source  either  in  functional  derangements  of  the  heart  or  demon- 
strable lesions  of  that  organ. 

The  causes  of  the  various  disturbances  of  rhythm  are,  (a)  psychic  or 
emotional,  (b)  organic  cerebral  disease,  as  endarteritis,  hemorrhage,  con- 
cussion, or  compression,  (c)  reflex,  such  as  produce  the  cardiac  irregularity 
in  gastro-intestinal  derangements  and  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  or 
ganito-urinary  organs,  (d)  toxic,  the  common  agents  being  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  alcohol,  and  finally  (e)  changes  in  the  heart  itself. 

Arrhythmia.     The  following  types  are  to  be  considered: 

1.  Respiratory  arrhythmia:  Sinus  Irregularity  of  Mackenzie;  Pulsus 
Respiratorius. — Variation  in  the  length  of  the  diastolic  period  is  the  chief 
characteristic,  the  systolic  period  remaining  constant.  The  normal  inspir- 
atory increase  and  expiratory  decrease  of  the  cardiac  action  are  exag- 
gerated. It  is  easily  recognized,  pulse  beats  of  equal  strength  but  frequency 
continuously  changing  with  the  phases  of  the  respiration  being  recognized 
by  the  finger  and  upon  auscultation.  With  marked  slowing  of  the  inspira- 
tion, the  pulse  shows  this  irregularity  with  great  constancy.  This  form  of 
arrhythmia  is  of  vagus  origin  and  is  attributed  to  an  exaggeration  of  the 
normal  respiratory  reflex.  Jugular  tracings  show  that  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  contract  with  the  same  irregular  rhythm  as  the  radial  pulse.  It  has 
been  observed  in  infants,  healthy  adolescents  and  less  frequently  in  healthy 
adults  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  convalescence  from  the  acute  febrile 
infect  ions,  in  cerebral  disease,  especially  tuberculous  meningitis,  neurasthenia 
and  ana?mic  states.    It  is  of  no  great  diagnostic  significance. 

2.  Extrasystole ;  Pulsus  Extrasystolicus. — According  to  Mackenzie 
this  term  should  be  limited  to  "  premature  contractions  of  the  auricle  or 
ventricle  in  response  to  a  stimulus  from  some  abnormal  point  of  the  heart, 
but  when  otherwise  the  fundamental  or  sinus  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  main- 
tained." As  the  primary  automatic  stimulus  for  contraction  arises  normally 
in  the  remains  of  the  sinus  venosus  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  veins — sino- 
auricular  node — and  since  this  primitive  cardiac  tube  is  represented  in  the 
auricle — at rio- ventricular  node — and  in  the  bundle  of  His  and  its  extension 
to  the  ventricles,  and  each  section  of  the  heart  is  capable  of  independent 
av.'o  :.ati>^m,  the  following  forms  of  extrasystole  occur: 
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a.  Ventricular  Extrasystole. — The  origin  of  the  extrasystole  is 
assumed  to  be  in  the  atrio-ventricular  bundle  beyond  the  atrio-ventricular 
node.  The  ventricle  contracts  in  advance  of  its  normal  time.  This  con- 
traction is  followed  by  the  usual  refractory  period  during  which  the  ven- 
tricle fails  to  react  to  the  normal  stimulus  from  the  sino-auricular  node  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  compensatory  pause  which  is  longer  than  the  normal 
diastolic  pause  by  so  much  as  to  make  up  the  loss  in  duration  of  the  pre- 
ceding diastole  and  is  followed  by  a  forcible  postcompensatory  systole  in 
response  to  the  succeeding  rhythmic  stimulus  from  the  sino-auricular  node. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  ventricular  extrasystole  that  the  compensatory 
pause  plus  the  diastole  preceding  the  extrasystole = two  normal  diastoles. 

b.  Auricular  Extrasystole. — The  stimulus  arises  in  the  remains  of 
the  primitive  cardiac  tube  incorporated  in  the  auricle  below  the  level  of  the 
sinus.  The  premature  auricular  contraction  is  followed  by  ventricular 
contraction  and  a  long  pause  after  the  extrasystole  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
normal  rhythmic  stimulus  from  the  sinus  occurs  during  the  refractory  period 
of  the  auricle.  The  auricle  and  ventricle  are  quiescent  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  next  sinus  stimulus.  In  auricular  extrasystole  the  pause  is  not 
usually  fully  compensatory.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  and  the  radial  pulse 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  ventricular  extrasystole  from  which  auricular 
extrasystole  can  only  be  differentiated  by  simultaneous  tracings  of  the 
jugular  pulse. 

c.  Auricular  Ventricular  Extr asystoles;  Nodal  Extrasystoles. 
— This  form  of  extrasystole  is  attributed  by  Mackenzie  to  an  abnormal 
stimulus  originating  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  node  of  Tawara  and  causing 
premature  and  simultaneous  contractions  of  auricles  and  ventricles.  Other 
observers  regard  it  as  a  ventricular  extrasystole  in  which  the  stimulus  has 
passed  back  and  prematurelystimulated  the  auricle — **a  retrograde  auricular 
systole." 

Extrasystoles  constitute  the  most  common  causes  of  arrhythmia. 
They  may  occur  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  during  more  or  less  pro- 
longed periods  or  continuously,  and  these  three  forms  of  extrasystole  may 
be  present  in  varying  combination  or  in  association  with  other  forms  of 
arrhythmia.  They  are  attributed  to  an  undue  excitability  of  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  cardiac  tick.  Most  patients  experience  no  subjective  symp- 
toms in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  extrasystoles.  When,  however, 
their  attention  is  called  to  the  irregularity,  they  are  often  unnecessarily 
annoyed  by  various  precordial  sensations  described  as  ** fluttering,''  **heart 
dropping*'  or  the  '^strong  beat"  which  often  follows  the  long  pause.  Extra- 
systoles are  of  common  occurrence  in  neurotic  individuals  under  various 
circumstances,  especially  excitement  or  exertion,  in  advanced  life,  at  pub- 
erty, the  climacteric  and  during  pregnancy;  in  habitual  over-indulgence  in 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee  or  alcohol;  in  the  convalescence  from  the  acute  febrile 
infections  and  in  arterio-  and  cardio-sclerosis.  They  are  essentially  of 
minor  clinical  importance  but  the  conditions  of  which  they  are  symptomatic 
are  often  grave.  Pulsus  bigeminus  is  that  form  of  irregularity  in  which 
every  second  beat  is  an  extrasystole  and  is  usually  smaller  than  the  normal 
beat.  The  smaller  beat  is  invariably  followed  by  a  pause  longer  than  the 
pause  preceding  it.    The  extrasystole  may  appear  after  every  1,  2,  3,  4  or 
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more  normal  beats  and  on  account  of  the  long  compensatory  pause  is 
spoken  of  as  an  intermission  or  the  ''dropping  of  a  beat." 

3.  Nodal  Rhythm  —  Contiouous  Irregularity;  Rhythm  of  Auricobr 
Fibrillation — ^Ventricular  Rhythm  ;  Pulsus  Irregularis  Perpetuus. — Accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie  the  automatic  impulse  starts  at  the  auriculo-ventricular 
node  and  the  auricles  and  ventricles  contract  nearly  at  the  same  time; 
according  to  Cushny  the  arrhythmia  is  due  to  fibrillation  of  the  auricle 
which  ceases  to  contract  as  a  whole.  The  condition  is  characterized  by 
extreme  and  continuous  irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart — perpetual 
irregularity;  delirium  cordis — by  the  absence  of  the  sinus  rhythm,  the 
presence  of  a  ventricular  or  positive  venous  pulse  and  the  absence  of  an 
auricular  wave  in  the  jugular  tracing.  The  nodal  rhythm  is  present  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  severe  heart  failure  and  in  a  great  many  the  immediate 
breakdown  is  directly  attributed  to  the  inception  by  the  heart  of  this 
abnormal  rhythm.  (Mackenzie.)  The  heart's  action  may  be  (a)  not 
greatly  increased  and  the  evidences  of  cardiac  insufficiency  may  not  be 
marked  for  a  long  time,  or  (b)  it  may  be  greatly  increased.  Sensations  of 
fluttering  in  the  left  chest  and  rapidly  developing  symptoms  of  cardiac 
insufficiency  occur.  The  pulse  is  small,  rapid  and  except  when  extremely 
rapid  very  irregular  in  tachycardia;  and  (c)  the  nodal  rhythm  is  transient 
and  recurrent;  see  Paroxysmal  Tachycardia.  The  significance  of  the  nodal 
rhythm  is  grave.  Improvement  in  the  underlying  cardiac  condition  may 
occur  under  rest  and  the  administration  of  digitalis,  but  it  is  transient  and 
exertion  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms. 

4.  Partial  or  Complete  Heart  Block;  Ventricular  Rhythm;  Pulsus  Trans* 
missionus. — This  form  of  arrhythmia  is  attributed  to  partial  or  com- 
plete impairment  of  the  conductivity  of  the  bundle  of  His.  The  ventricle 
fails  to  contract  after  the  auricular  contraction.  The  stimulus  may  be 
delayed  or  at  times  prevented  from  passing  over,  or  finally  it  may  be  com- 
pletely blocked  beyond  the  auricular  ventricular  node  and  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricle  then  arises  in  response  to  a  stimulus  originating  in  the 
functionating  remaiiLs  of  the  bundle  of  His — Heart  Block;  Ventricular 
Rhythm.     See  p.  1231. 

5.  Pulsus  Alternuus;  Exhaustion  of  Contractility. — This  form  of 
arrhythmia  is  characterized  by  an  alternating  succession  of  large  and  small 
beats,  the  rate  of  the  heart  remaining  perfectly  regular.  It  indicates  weak- 
ness of  the  heart  muscle.  The  large  contraction  encroaches  upon  the  period 
of  rest  so  that  contractility  has  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  fully  react  to 
the  next  stimulus,  hence  the  smaller  beat  due  to  diminished  energy  of  the 
heart  muscle  at  the  moment.  The  smaller  contraction  is  in  turn  followed 
by  a  longer  period  of  rest  and  a  correspondingly  larger  pulse  beat.  Pulsus 
alternuus  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  extrasystole. 

Volume. — The  volume  is  the  size  of  the  artery  under  the  influence  of 
the  pulse-wave.  It  depends  upon  the  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
coat.  If  the  expansion  is  marked  the  volume  is  correspondingly  great  and 
the  pulse  is  said  to  be  large  or  full — pulsus  magnus.  If  the  expansion  is 
slight  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  small — pulsus  parvus.  The  large  pulse  is  com- 
monly a  pulse  of  low  tension.  The  small  pulse  varies  in  tension.  If  low  it 
b  the  sign  of  feeble  action  of  the  heart  or  diminished  amount  of  blood.    The 
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pulse  is  small  and  of  low  tension  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  with 
ruptured  compensation,  and  small  and  usually  of  good  tension  in  aortic  and 
mitral  stenosis. 

Celerity. — There  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  that  is,  the  number  of  beats  in  a  minute,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  pulse-wave  develops  under  the  finder.  The  pulse  is  said  to  be  quick — 
pidaus  celer — when  it  is  characterized  by  a  wave  of  rapid  ascent  and  equally 
rapid  recedence.  The  quick  pulse  is  a  pulse  of  low  tension.  It  is  encountered 
when  the  peripheral  vessels  are  relaxed,  as  in  the  fevers  and  in  various  forms 
of  ansmia.  Celerity  is  characteristic  of  the  water-hammer  pulse  of  aortic 
insufSciency.    This  pulse  occurs  also  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  relaxa- 
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tion  of  the  peripheral  arteries  in  many  cases  of  neurasthenia.  In  these  con- 
ditions there  is  often  a  visible  pulsation  in  the  superficial  arteries  associated 
with  capillary  and,  in  some  instances,  with  venous  pulsation. 

The  tardy  pu'.S3 — pulsus  tardus — is  characterized  by  the  (i^adual  rise 
and  equally  gradual  descent  of  the  pulse-wave.  It  is  a  pulse  of  high  tension 
and  is  encountered  in  arteriosclerosis,  advanced  age,  chronic  interstitial  ne- 
phritis, and  in  some  instances  during  the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  The  pulse 
in  aortic  stenosis  and  in  arteries  peripheral  to  an  aneurism  is  commonly  tardy. 

Tension. — ^This  term  includes  those  qualities  of  the  pulse  which  indi- 
cate the  arterial  blood-pressure.  On  the  one  hand  the  adjectives  hard  and 
tense  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably  in  regard  to  the  pulse, — puUna 
dur(ts,^whiie  on  the  other  hand  the  adjective  soft  is  used  synonymously 
with  relaxed — pulsus  mollis.  The  clinician  must,  however,  be  constantly 
on  his  guard  against  confounding  rigidity  of  the  arterial  wall  with  intra- 
arterial tension  or  blood-pressure.  It  is  important  also  to  distinguish  between 
the  tension  corresponding  to  the  ventricular  systole  and  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  ventricular  diastole. 

High  tension  occurs  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  gout,  lead  poison- 
ing, and  in  the  diabetes  of  advanced  ^e.  The  pulse  is  small  and  tense  in 
the  early  stages  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  pulse  tension  is  increased  in  preg- 
nancy and  in  some  forms  of  anatmia. 
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The  pulse  of  low  tension  is  soft  and  compressible.  It  is  a  sign  of  cardiac 
and  general  asthenia  and  occurs  in  all  forms  of  depression  and  exhaustion. 
The  pulse  of  obese  persons  is  very  often  of  low  tension.  Temporary  diminu- 
tion of  arterial  tension  may  follow  hot  drinks,  alcoholic  beverages,  the  hot 
bath,  and  accompany  the  period  of  reaction  following  great  physical  exertion 
or  mental  excitement.  The  statement  is  very  often  made  that  arterial  ten- 
sion increases  with  age.  The  clinician  will  do  well  to  recognize  the  distinction 
between  histological  changes  in  the  arterial  walls  and  increase  of  intra-arterial 
pressure.  When  the  diastolic  pressure  is  relatively  high  and  the  artery  re- 
mains well  filled  between  the  beats,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  full — pulsus  plentu. 
When  the  pulse-wave  is  very  full  and  quick  and  the  vessels  are  soft  and  com- 
pressible, the  pulse  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  gaseous.  When  the  artery  is 
collapsed  between  the  beats,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  empty — pulsus  vacuuSj  vd 
inanis.  When  the  pulse-wave  is  very  small  and  the  artery  relaxed,  the  pulse 
is  described  as  thready,  running,  or  undulatory. 

The  blood-pressure — arterial  tension — may  be  estimated  by  the  fingers; 
but  more  exact  and  definite  measurements  are  made  by  various  forms  of 
sphygmomanometers. 

Dicrotism. — The  occurrence  of  a  secondary  pulse-wave  in  each  arterial 
beat  is  commonly  shown  in  normal  sphygmographic  tracings.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  finger  only  when  fairly  well  marked.  The  conditions  which 
favor  dicrotism  are:  diminished  arterial  tension,  relaxed  capillaries, — ^both 
of  which  are  due  to  diminished  vasomotor  tonicity, — a  sudden  forcible  ven- 
tricular systole,  and  relaxation  of  the  arterial  walls.  Dicrotism  may  be  oc- 
casionally recognized  by  the  finger  in  persons  apparently  in  good  health. 
Such  individuals  usually  manifest  a  high  degree  of  vasomotor  instabiUty,  are 
easily  fatigued  and  bear  acute  illness  badly.  The  clinical  condition  in  which 
dicrotism  is  most  marked  is  fever.  It  is  usually  well  developed  in  enteric 
fever  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  week. 

OTHER  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  PULSE. 

The  pulse  should  be  examined  not  only  in  both  radials  but,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in  the  superficial  arteries  elsewhere.  Retardation,  small- 
ness,  feebleness,  or  obliteration  of  the  pulse  on  one  side  of  the  body  or  locally 
may  be  caused  by  deviations  from  normal  anatomical  standards  or  by  trau- 
matism, embolism,  thrombosis,  tumor  pressure,  and  aneurism. 

If  the  pulse  be  relatively  feeble  or  small,  or  if  it  be  absent  in  the  right 
radial,  it  may  indicate  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  or  innominate;  in 
the  left  radial,  an  aneurism  of  the  transverse  or  descending  portion  of  the  arch; 
in  a  radial  of  either  side  it  may  indicate  the  presence  on  the  same  side  of  em- 
bolism, thrombosis,  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  axillary,  or  brachial  arteries, 
cervical  or  axillary  tumors  exerting  pressure  upon  the  vessel,  and  if  slight  in 
degree  may  be  suggestive  of  pneumothorax  or  large  pleural  effusion;  in  one 
femoral,  popliteal,  or  posterior  tibial  artery  the  interference  of  the  circulation 
may  be  due  to  aneurism,  tumor  pressure,  emboUsm,  or  thrombosis;  in  these 
vessels  on  both  sides,  to  abdominal  aneurism  or  congenital  obliteration  of  the 
aorta.  Absence  of  pulse  in  the  femorals  is  an  occasional  sign  of  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta. 
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The  Pulse  in  Different  Conditions  of  tlie  Heart — Myocarditis. — In  the 
various  forms  of  sclerosis  the  pulse  is  usually  feeble.  It  is  sometimes,  but  not 
invariably,  irregular.  It  is  commonly  slow,  and  not  infrequently  bradycardia 
is  present,  the  pulse  falling  as  low  as  30  or  40  per  minute.  In  fatty  heart  the 
pulse  may  show  the  same  characteristic.  Extreme  fatty  changes  occur,  how- 
ever, without  modification  of  the  pulse,  which  may  remain  regular  and  of 
moderate  strength. 

Mitral  Stenosis. — In  the  early  stages  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is 
not  increased.  It  is  small  and  rather  tardy,  the  artery  not  well  filled,  the  suc- 
cessive beats  irregular  in  time  and  volume. 

Mitral  Incompetence. — The  modifications  depend  upon  the  extent 
of  the  lesion  and  the  condition  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  frequency  is  in- 
creased, the  volume  and  tension  are  diminished,  the  rhythm  usually,  but  by 
no  means  constantly,  irregular. 

Aortic  Stenosis. — In  uncomplicated  cases  the  pulse  is  slow,  its  vol- 
ume diminished,  its  tension  maintained,  the  artery  being  well  filled  during 
the  ventricular  diastole.    The  pulse  of  aortic  stenosis  is  usually  regular. 

Aortic  Incompetence. — The  large  mass  of  blood  propelled  into  the 
aorta  by  the  dilated  and  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  causes  sudden  disten- 
tion of  the  arterial  system,  which  is  followed  by  an  equally  sudden  collapse 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  base  of  support  to  the  column  of  blood  nor- 
mally supplied  by  the  aortic  valves;  characteristic  and  striking  changes  in 
the  arterial  pulse  result,  and  are  manifested  in  all  the  superficial  arteries. 
The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency  and  usually  regular.  The  artery  is  sud- 
denly distended,  the  pulse  being  quick,  jerking,  visible,  and  abruptly  receding. 
The  pulse  is  locomotor,  that  is  to  say,  the  visible  arteries  are  elongated  and 
their  curves  accentuated.  The  jerking,  visible,  and  collapsible  character  of 
the  pulse,  as  observed  in  the  arm  and  wrist,  is  intensified  by  elevating  the 
member  above  the  head.  Very  often  there  is  pulsation  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
and  in  well-developed  cases  there  is  distinct  pulsation  of  the  tissues  of  the 
hands  and  feet — capillary  pulse — which  may  be  felt  by  gently  grasping  the 
band  or  foot,  placing  the  thumb  upon  the  palmar  or  plantar  surface  and  the 
fingers  upon  the  dorsal  surface.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  pulsation  of  the 
retinal  arteries  may  be  seen.  Capillary  and  the  so-called  penetrating  venous 
pulsation  also  occur. 

The  pulse  of  aortic  incompetence  is  frequently  called  the  Corrigan  pulse, 
after  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  who  first  systematically  studied  and  described 
its  peculiarities. 

Arteriosclerosis. — Modifications  of  the  pulse  in  arteriosclerosis  de- 
pend upon  the  peripheral  resistance  and  the  force  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
Sclerosis  and  high  tension  are  usually  associated.  The  pulse-wave  is  tardy, 
sustained,  and  subsides  slowly,  the  vessel  remaining  full  between  the  beats — 
diastolic  tension.  Pressure  of  the  finger  does  not  readily  obliterate  the  pulse. 
An  effort  must  be  made  to  discriminate  between  the  firmness  due  to  intra- 
arterial tension  and  that  due  to  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall.  If,  when  the 
pulse-wave  is  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  artery  can  be  felt  be- 
yond the  point  of  compression,  its  walls  are  thickened. 
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CAPILLARY  PULSE. 

Normally  the  pulse-waves  penetrate  to  the  smallest  arteries  but  are 
lost  m  the  capillaries.  Under  certain  circmnstances,  however,  the  pulse  is 
manifest  in  the  capillaries  and  shows  itself  upon  inspection  as  a  pulsatile 
flushing  and  fading  of  the  surface.  Conditions  which  especially  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  the  capillary  pulse  are  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  circulation 
and  rapid  discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the 
arterial  system — pulsus  celer.  Capillary  pulse  is  occasionally  seen  in  areas 
of  local  hyperaemia  and  inflammation,  as  in  whitlow,  and  patients  often  rec- 
ognize this  increased  pulsation  in  the  throbbing  character  of  the  pain.  Of 
greater  interest  is  the  capillary  pulse  of  aortic  incompetence.  It  is  seen  in 
the  pulsatile  changing  in  the  color  intensity  of  the  nail-bed — subungual  pube 
— a  phenomenon  which  becomes  more  marked  when  the  nail  is  slightly  pressed 
near  its  edge  so  that  the  underlying  tissue  is  momentarily  pale.  The  border 
line  between  the  pink  and  white  advances  and  recedes  with  each  cardiac  revo- 
lution. The  capillary  pulse  can  be  distinguished  in  the  ear,  lips,  cheek,  and 
especially  distinctly  upon  the  forehead  at  a  point  where  it  is  reddened  by  light 
rubbing.  The  capillary  pulse  shows  clearly  through  a  piece  of  glass  pressed 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  everted  Up.  It  is,  however,  not  confined  to 
aortic  regurgitation,  but  occurs  also  in  pyrexia,  chlorosis,  and  other  forms  d 
anaemia,  neurasthenia,  and  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  capillary  pulse  of  acHik 
incompetency  is  more  marked  in  stages  in  which  the  compensation  is  good 
and  disappears  upon  the  failure  of  compensation. 

VENOUS  PULSE. 

The  modifications  of  intrathoracic  pressure  caused  by  respiration  are 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the  venous  circulation.  Inspiration  hastens, 
expiration  retards  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins.  These  modifications 
are  not  seen  upon  ordinary  quiet  breathing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  forced 
respiration  and  dyspnoea  there  is  expiratory  venous  distention  and  inspira- 
tory venous  collapse,  best  seen  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  especially  when  th^ 
have  been  enlarged  by  previous  congestion  and  are  therefore  more  distinctly 
visible.  Even  more  marked  is  the  influence  of  the  variations  of  intrathorade 
pressure  by  violent  cough  and  prolonged  muscular  effort.  In  individuals  in 
which  these  paroxysms  of  intravenous  pressure  recur  through  long  periods,  as 
in  those  who  suffer  from  chronic  paroxysmal  cough,  the  veins,  especially  the 
jugular,  become  permanently  enlarged,  so  that  during  the  paroxysms  the 
patient  is  not  only  cyanosed  but  manifests  a  distinct  distention  of  the  vessels 
at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  jugular  bulb  sometimes  appears  as  a  small, 
sausage-like  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  insertions  of  the  sternocleidomastdd 
muscle. 

More  rarely  distention  of  the  veins  takes  place  during  inspiraticm; 
retraction  upon  expiration.  This  reversal  of  the  ordinary  conditions  is  the 
result  of  mechanical  interference  by  pressure  or  traction  upon  the  great  veina 
within  the  thorax,  such  as  occurs  in  chronic  mediastinitis,  mediastinal  tumors 
or  a  large  pericardial  or  pleural  effusion, — conditions  in  which  Kussmaul'a 
pulsus  paradoxus  is  frequently  observed. 
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The  Pbrms  of  Venous  Pulse. — Pulsation  in  the  veins  is  due  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  has  the  cardiac  rhythm.  A  pulsation  communicated 
by  the  underlying  carotids  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  external  jugular  veins. 
This  is  the  so-called  false  venous  pulse.  The  distinction  between  this  and 
true  venous  pulsation  is  usually  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  more 
extended  superficial  pulsation  due  to  the  greater  width  of  the  vein  and  the 
peculiar^  prolonged,  undulatory  movement  which  is  characteristic  of  the  low 
intravenous  tension  are  of  importance.  Upon  light  palpation  the  pulse  is  feeble 
and  compressible  and  in  strong  contrast  to  that  elicited  upon  palpation  of  the 
underlying  artery.  Upon  compression  of  the  vein  the  peripheral  pulsation 
continues  or  may  be  increased  in  consequence  of  the  distention;  upon  com- 
pression of  the  artery  at  the  root  of  the  neck  the  pulsation  wholly  disappears. 

True  Venous  Pulse. — ^Three  forms  are  encountered:  the  physiological 
or  negative  venous  pulse,  the  regurgitant  or  positive  venous  pulsa,  ani  the 
penetrating  or  positive  centripetal  venous  pulse. 

(a)  Negative  Venous  Pulse. — This  form  of  pulsation  in  the  veins  is 
called  normal  or  physiological  becausa  it  is  constantly  seen  in  the  expjsai 
veins  of  animals  and  frequently  in  the  jugulars  of  human  beings  in  h3alth. 
It  is  not  observed  in  all  persons,  simply  because  the  jugular  veins  in  many 
individuals  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish.  It  is  very  obvious 
upon  inspection  in  those  persons  in  whom  the  veins  are  disteniei  ani  plaiily 
visible.  The  physiological  venous  pulse  is  readily  distinguishei  fron  positive 
or  regurgitant  venous  pulsation  by  compression  of  the  vein  with  the  finier. 
The  pulsation  peripheral  to  the  point  of  compression  ceases,  ani  that  central 
to  it  likewise  disappears  or  becomes  much  fainter.  The  diminution  or  com- 
plete disappearance  in  the  latter  case  makes  it  evident  that  the  pulse-wavres 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  blood  in  the  veins  by  the  cardiac  systole.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  the  continuous  blood  stream  from  the  veins  is  rhythmic- 
ally restrained  and  hastened  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  negative  venous 
pulse  is  observed  in  the  external  and  internal  jugulars.  It  is  presystolic  in 
time.  The  collapse  of  the  vein  at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  at- 
tributed to  the  negative  intrathoracic  pressure  caused  by  the  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  heart  at  that  moment  in  its  revolution.  During  the  ventricular 
diastole  the  aspiration  influence  ceases  and  the  blood  accumulates  in  the 
veins.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  statement,  however,  that  the  venous 
pulse,  central  to  the  point  of  compression,  though  always  reduced,  does  not 
in  all  cases  wholly  disappear;  but  the  exte-nal  jugular  cannot  be  entirely 
emptied  of  blood,  as  there  are  tributary  veins  central  to  the  point  of  com- 
pression. In  some  cases  this  form  of  venous  pulsation  can  be  still  fiuiiher 
reduced  by  simultaneous  compression  of  the  subclavian.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  the  venous  pulse,  which  is  diastolic, — presystolic, — it  must 
be  compared  with  the  carotid  pulse,  which  is,  of  course,  systolic.  The  neg- 
ative venous  pulse  is  without  diagnostic  significance.  A  knowledge  of  it  is 
necessary,  however,  in  order  that  it  may  be  differentiated  from  the  form 
about  to  be  described. 

(b)  Positive  or  Regurgitant  Venous  Pulse. — This  form  of  venous 
pulsation  is  observed  in  tricuspid  incompetence.  During  the  ventricular 
systole  the  blood  regurgitates  into  the  right  auricle  and  the  pulse-wave  is 
transmitted  to  the  vein.     The  pulsation  is  presystolic-systolic  rather  than 
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purely  systolic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arterial  pulse.  When  the  valve  in  the 
jugular  is  competent  the  pulsation  is  more  marked  in  the  bulb,  but  it  doe& 
not  always  cease  at  the  level  of  the  valve  even  when  competent.  The  regur* 
gitation  is  interrupted,  but  a  positive  pulse-wave  of  similar  form,  thou^ 
weaker,  is  induced  in  the  blood  which  accmnulates  above  the  valve.  In  some 
instances  the  closure  of  the  valve  under  the  influence  of  the  regurgitant  blood 
wave  gives  rise  to  a  sound  distinctly  audible  upon  auscultation.  In  the  ma* 
jority  of  instances,  as  a  result  of  the  over-distention  of  the  veins,  the  valve 
becomes  insufficient,  so  that  the  positive  pulse  is  equally  perceptible  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  jugular.  The  distinction  between  the  positive  and 
negative  venous  pulse  rests  upon  the  correspondence  of  the  former  with  the 
carotid  pulse  and  its  persistence  in  the  pulsating  vein  below  the  point  of  com- 
pression.    As  a  rule,  positive  venous  pulsation  is  observed  only  in  the  jugulars. 

This  form  of  pulsation  is  a  sign  of  tricuspid  incompetence.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed  in  two  extremely  rare  conditions  in  which  the  lesions 
likewise  favor  the  transmission  of  the  systolic  pulse-wave  to  the  jugular  veins, 
namely,  mitral  incompetence  with  persistent  foramen  ovale  and  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  communicating  with  the  descending  vena  cava. 

The  patient  should  be  examined  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  during 
very  quiet  breathing.  Before  making  compression  in  the  course  of  the  vein 
the  finger-nail  should  be  placed  upon  the  vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
Ughtly  drawn  upward  to  empty  the  vessel.  In  the  absence  of  regurgitation 
the  vein  refills  slowly,  but  if  the  tricuspid  valves  be  incompetent  the  vein 
quickly  refills  from  below  and  again  pulsates. 

Pulsation  of  the  Liver, — In  advanced  cases  of  tricuspid  incompetence 
the  Uver  becomes  enlarged  and  the  hepatic  veins  dilated  and  engorged.  In 
this  condition  the  organ  pulsates,  the  regurgitant  wave  being  transmitted 
through  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  pulsation  may  be  recognized  upon  pal- 
pation, one  hand  being  placed  over  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs  to  the  right 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  other  upon  the  side  at  the  costal  margin. 
An  expansive  pulsation  of  the  entire  organ  can  be  felt  with  each  cardiac  im- 
pulse. In  marked  instances  liver  pulsation  may  be  made  out  upon  inspection. 
Pulsation  of  the  liver  must  be  distinguished  from  the  jogging  of  the  organ  by 
a  powerfully  acting  hypertrophied  heart.  It  must  also  be  distinguished  from 
the  epigastric  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta — dynamic  pulsation — and 
from  aneurismal  pulsation.  In  very  rare  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  with 
good  compensation  and  no  sign  of  tricuspid  incompetence,  an  arterial  liver 
pulse  has  been  noted,  and  local  pulsation  with  double  murmur  has  been 
observed  in  acute  cholangeitis. 

(c)  Penetrating  or  Positive  Centripetal  Venous  Pulse. — ^This 
rare  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  the  pulae- 
wave  is  not  lost  in  the  capillaries  but  transmitted  through  them  to  the  smaller 
veins.  It  has  the  same  significance  as  the  capillary  pulse  and  occurs  in  cases 
of  aortic  incompetence  or  neurasthenia  with  great  vasomotor  relaxation.  It 
has  been  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  capillary  pulse  has  been  faintly  per- 
ceptible or  absent  altogether.  It  is  associated  with  quick  arterial  pulse  of 
large  volume  and  is  manifest  not  in  the  jugulars  but  in  the  small  veins  of 
the  extremities,  and  disappears  upon  compression  in  the  central,  not  in  the 
peripheral,  portion  of  the  compressed  vein. 
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In  this  connection  diastolic  collapse  of  the  cervical  veins,  the  so-called 
Priedreich's  sign,  may  be  mentioned.  This  sign  occurs  in  chronic  adhesive 
pericarditis  but  is  of  no  great  diagnostic  value.  The  collapse  of  the  veins 
is  due  to  diastolic  intrathoracic  aspiration.  The  mechanism  is  the  reverse 
of  that  in  the  physiological  venous  pulse. 


VII. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM:   MOUTH;   LIPS;   TEETH;   GUMS; 

TONGUE. 

THE  MOUTH. 

The  most  important  method  of  examination  is  inspection.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light.  The  illumination  is  more  satis- 
factory by  light  reflected  from  a  head  mirror.  The  mouth  should  be  opened 
widely  and,  according  to  the  part  to  be  examined,  the  tongue  should  be 
protruded,  drawn  back,  or  moved  from  side  to  side.  The  soft  palate  and 
pharynx  are  best  seen  upon  depression  of  the  base  of  the  unprotruded 
tongue  with  a  spatula  or  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  These  instruments,  if 
introduced  too  far,  cause  gagging.  The  examination  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  is  facilitated  when  the  patient  pronounces  the  broad  a, 
thus  elevating  the  soft  palate.  In  conditions  of  delirium  or  unconscious- 
ness and  in  insane  patients  the  examination  of  the  mouth  is  often  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  In  some  instances  holding  the  nose  will  cause  the 
patient  to  open  his  mouth;  in  others,  if  necessary,  the  patient  must  be 
anaesthetized.  In  the  case  of  children  the  examination  is  best  conducted 
when  the  physician  and  mother  or  nurse  sit  viz-a-viz,  the  body  of  the  child 
resting  upon  the  knees  of  the  latter,  who  holds  his  hands,  the  head  upon 
the  lap  of  the  former,  who  opens  the  mouth  and  depresses  the  tongue 
with  the  spatula.  The  pharynx  is  best  seen  at  the  beginning  of  gagging. 
Palpation  by  means  of  the  finger  is  very  useful  in  detecting  the  presence 
and  location  of  foreign  bodies,  the  existence  of  retropharyngeal  abscess, 
and  especially  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  nasopharynx  and  other  similar 
conditions.  This  manoeuvre,  which  is  very  annoying  to  the  patient,  must  be 
executed  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  unruly  patients  or  children  the  danger  of 
being  bitten  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Against  this  accident  a  guard  or 
shield  may  be  employed,  or  the  physician  may,  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  the  free  hand,  press  the  cheeks  of  the  patient  between  the  separated 
molars. 

THE  LIPS. 

The  lips  are  thick  and  coarse  in  habitual  mouth-breathers,  in  cretin- 
ism, and  in  myxoedema.  They  are  parted  in  conditions  of  great  prostra- 
tion and  habitually  in  idiots  and  in  some  forms  of  insanity.  They  are  pallid 
in  anaemia  and,  like  the  nail-beds,  early  show  cyanosis  and  the  variations 
in  its  intensity.    The  lips  are  apt  to  be  dry  in  dyspnoea  and  in  obstruction 
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to  the  nasal  breathing.  Dryness  of  the  h'ps  is  associated  with  a  diminu- 
tion or  perversion  of  the  oral  secretion,  as  in  stomatitis,  glossitis,  and  tonsil 
litis.  The  lips  and  mouth  are  dry  and  the  latter  open  in  the  soporose  con- 
dition preceding  dissolution.  There  is  drooling  in  dentition,  mercurial 
salivation,  diphtheritic  paralysis,  bulbar  palsy,  and  idiocy.  In  these  condi- 
tions the  lips  are  apt  to  be  loose  and  pendulous.  Tremor  or  twitching  of 
the  lips  occurs  under  intense  emotion  or  may  be  a  symptom  of  nervous 
disease.  Convulsive  retraction  of  the  upper  lip  occasionally  occurs  as  a 
sign  of  intense  abdominal  pain.  Of  great  diagnostic  importance  is  the 
occasional  presence  upon  the  lips  of  aphthous  ulceration,  mucous  patches. 
sordes,  rhagades — linear  clefts  or  ulcerations  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth— 
or  the  scars  resulting  from  them.  The  last,  occurring  in  young  children, 
are  suggestive  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Herpes  labialis  is  common  in  certain 
individuals  in  feverish  colds,  and  occurs  ^vith  such  frequency  in  pneumonia, 
ague,  and  cerebrospinal  fever  as  to  have  diagnostic  value.  It  is  very 
rare  in  enteric  fever.  This  vesicular  eruption  develops  rapidly  upon  an 
inflammatory  base  as  a  single  lesion  or  in  groups,  most  commonly  upon 
the  outer  border  of  the  lip,  occasionally  on  other  parts  of  the  face,  as  the 
nose,  the  cheeks,  or  the  ear.  These  positions  are  indicated  by  qualif3ring 
adjectives,  as  herpes  labiclis,  facialis,  nasalis,  and  the  like.  The  contents 
of  the  vesicles  are  at  first  lymphoid,  later  purulent  and  scanty.  •  Their 
efflorescence  is  attended  by  annoying  burning  or  itching.  They  rapidly 
undergo  desiccation  with  the  formation  of  thick,  tightly  adherent  scabs. 
The  whole  process  is  of  short  duration. 

In  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  affected 
side  is  lowered.  In  drinking,  the  liquid  is  apt  to  escape.  In  smiles  or 
laughter  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  immobile  and  in  attempts  to  show 
the  upi>er  teeth  it  is  not  raised.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  drawn  toward 
the  sound  side.  The  labial  sounds  may  not  be  fully  formed.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  displacement  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  may 
be  due  to  loss  of  the  teeth  upon  the  opposite  side  or  to  retraction  as  the 
result  of  scar  formation. 

The  lips  are  extremely  sensitive  and  abscesses  and  acute  inflammatory 
processes  are  attended  with  great  pain.  They  are  sometimes  the  seat  of 
carbuncles.  They  undergo  extensive  necrosis  in  cancrum  oris.  The 
lip  may  be  lacerated  in  the  epileptic  convulsion,  but  this  is  not  common. 
It  may  be  the  seat  of  angioneurotic  oedema  or  may  be  greatly  swollen 
in  consequence  of  the  bites  of  insects.  The  lip  is  occasionally  the  seat 
of  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis.  It  shows  more  or  less  extensive  super- 
ficial necrosis  extending  out  upon  the  chin  or  cheeks  after  the  taidng  of 
corrosive  poisons  and  especially  in  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  Epithelioma 
of  the  lip  is  common.  It  shows  itself  as  an  irregularly  circular  or  oval 
ulcer  with  a  swollen,  infiltrated  base,  usually  upon  the  lower  lip,  de- 
veloping from  a  fissure  or  wart.  At  the  beginning  there  are  alternations 
of  scab  formation  and  open  ulceration.  After  a  time  the  submaxillary 
lymphatics  become  involved. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  chancre  and  epithelioma  of  the 
lip  is  usually  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  chancre  occurs,  as  a  rule, 
early  in  life,  epithelioma  late.     In  chancre  the  lymphatics  are  involved 
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early;  in  epithelioma  late.  Chancre  is  commonly  circumscribed  and 
densely  indurated;  epithelioma  tends  to  spread  and  the  induration  is  less 
dense.  Healing  of  the  chancre  is  progressive,  especially  under  treatment; 
in  epithelioma  there  is  a  tendency  to  extend,  with  alternations  of  scab 
formation  and  ulceration.  In  the  former,  constitutional  symptoms  and 
secondary  rashes  occur. 

THE  TEETH. 

The  teeth  are  of  diagnostic  interest.  The  time  of  their  eruption  and 
shedding  in  children  and  their  state  of  preservation  in  adults  are  to  be 
considered.  Dentition  and  teething  are  terms  used  to  describe  the  cutting 
of  the  teeth. 

The  First  Dentition. — The  temporary  or  deciduous  teeth — the  so- 
called  milk  teeth — are  twenty  in  number;  in  each  jaw  two  central  incisors, 
two  lateral  incisors,  two  canines,  two  first  molars  and  two  second  molars. 
They  appear  with  considerable  regularity  as  to  order  and  time.  Their 
eruption  usually  takes  place  in  groups  of  four. 

The  first  group — the  lower  and  upper  central  incisors,  6  to  9  months. 
An  interval  of  1  to  3  months. 

The  second  group — the  upper  and  lower  lateral  incisors,  8  to  12  months* 
An  interval  of  1  to  3  months. 

The  third  group — the  four  anterior  molars,  12  to  15  months.  An 
interval  to  the  18th  month. 

The  fourth  group — the  four  canines,  18  to  24  months.  An  interval 
of  2  to  3  months. 

The  fifth  group — the  four  posterior  molars,  24  to  30  months. 

Healthy  children  usually  have  from  four  to  eight  teeth  before  they  are 
a  year  old,  and  cut  their  first  molars  between  a  year  and  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  canines  before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  should  complete  denti- 
tion by  the  cutting  of  the  second  molars  before  the  middle  of  the  third 
year.  The  first  teeth  are  usually  the  lower  central  incisors.  The  upper 
lateral  incisors  as  a  rule  appear  before  the  lower;  the  upper  first  molars 
usually  precede  the  lower  and  not  infrequently  appear  at  about  the  same 
time  with  the  lower  lateral  incisors. 

Precocious  dentition  occasionally  occurs.  It  is  of  no  special  signifi- 
cance. Delayed  dentition  occurs  as  the  result  of  malnutrition  either  from 
improper  feeding  or  disease.    It  is  especially  common  in  rickets. 

The  eruption  of  the  teeth  in  healthy,  well-nourished  children  com- 
monly takes  place  without  constitutional  disturbance.  At  most  transitory 
loss  of  appetite,  fretfulness,  disturbed  sleep,  a  slight  rise  of  temperature, 
100-102°  F.  (37.7-38.8°  C),  and  derangement  of  the  bowels  are  observed. 
In  feeble  and  poorly  nourished  infants,  especially  in  neurotic  families,  the 
perturbations  caused  by  dentition  may  be  more  severe,  the  foregoing 
symptoms  being  aggravated  and  the  temperature  reaching  higher  levels, 
103-104°  F.  (39.4-40°  C).  The  accidental  coincidence  of  gastro-intestinal 
derangements,  tonsillitis,  laryngitis,  and  bronchial  catarrh  is  very  com- 
mon, and  the  physician  must  be  on  his  guard  not  to  ascribe  to  dentition 
symptoms  which  are  due  to  other  causes.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
danger  that  reflex  symptoms  due  to  the  irritation  of  dentition  will  be 
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erroneously  interpreted.  For  example,  annoying  spasmodic  cough,  with- 
out fever,  other  constitutional  disturbance  or  r&les,  and  manifestly  reflex, 
frequently  accompanies  the  eruption  of  each  group  of  teeth.  Dentition 
may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  general  convulsions  in  feeble,  badly-noui^ 
ished,  rhachitic,  or  neurotic  children.  The  process  rarely  causes  eclampsia 
in  well-nourished  healthy  babies.  Tension,  tumefaction,  tenderness  of  the 
gums,  and  the  bluish-red  hue  of  deep  congestion  are  indications  for  the 
use  of  the  lancet. 

The  Second  Dentition. — The  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw  consist  of 
two  central  and  two  lateral  incisors,  two  canines,  four  bicuspids,  and  six 
molars.    Their  eruption  takes  place  in  the  following  order: 

Anterior  molars, sixth  to  seventh  year 

Central  incisors, seventh  to  eighth  year 

Lateral  incisors, eiehth  to  ninth  year 

Anterior  bicuspids, tenth  to  eleventh  year 

Posterior  bicuspids, tenth  to  eleventh  year 

Canines, eleventh  to  twelfth  year 

Second  molars, twelfth  to  fourteenth  year 

Third  molars — wisdom  teeth, eighteenth  to  twenty-fifth  year 

The  milk  teeth  are  gradually  displaced  by  the  permanent  teeth  and 
three  additional  molars  appear  on  the  sides  of  each  jaw,  so  that  the  twenty 
milk  teeth  are  replaced  by  the  full  set  of  thirty-two  permanent  teeth.  The 
second  dentition  begins  with  the  eruption  of  the  anterior  molars  some- 
where between  the  fifth  and  seventh  years.  Following  these  the  milk 
leeth  are  gradually  shed  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  each  tooth 
being  forthwith  or  shortly  replaced  by  a  permanent  tooth. 

Shape  and  Structure  of  the  Teeth. — Defects  in  the  teeth  are  numer- 
ous, the  most  important  being  abnormalities  of  form,  and  especially  the  de- 
ficient development  of  enamel.  In  badly-nourished,  feeble  children  the 
milk  teeth  are  prone  to  caries. 

The  developing  teeth  are  influenced  by  malnutrition,  stomatitis. 
especially  that  produced  by  mercury,  and  constitutional  diseases,  as 
syphilis  and  rickets.  The  developmental  defects  show  themselves  in  the 
permanent  teeth.  In  rickets  the  teeth  may  be  small  and  badly  formed. 
As  the  result  of  infantile  stomatitis  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  pitted, 
owing  to  deficient  formation  of  enamel;  the  condition  is  sometimes  im- 
properly spoken  of  as  a'osion.  These  changes  affect  the  incisors  and  ca- 
nines, which  are  pitted  by  areas  of  default  of  enamel,  and  are  of  a  bad 
color,  showing  a  transvei*se  furrow  across  all  the  teeth  at  the  same  level; 
the  first  permanent  molars  are  also  involved.  These  furrows  are  attrib- 
uted, probably  correctly,  to  severe  illness  in  early  life  and  are  regarded  as 
analogous  to  furrows  on  the  nails  which  occur  after  serious  disease. 

Hutchinson  Teeth. — In  congenital  syphilis  the  teeth  are  deformed 
and  present  appearances  regarded  by  Hutchinson  as  specific  and  peculiar. 
The  upper  central  incisors  are  affected.  They  are  peg-shaped,  short,  and 
narrow,  being  smaller  at  the  cutting  edge  than  at  the  root.  The  enamel  is 
commonly  well  formed  and  regularly  developed,  but  the  color  is  more 
yellow  than  that  of  the  other  teeth.  At  the  edge  of  the  teeth  there  is  a 
single  concave  notch  of  varying  depth  in  which  the  dentin  is  exposed. 
They  are  called  Hutchinson,  notched,  or  screw-driver  teeth.    These  defects 
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are  not  constant  nor  are  they  pathognomonic  of  syphilis,  aa  they  are  some- 
times found  in  other  conditions,  especially  rickets.  In  the  presence  of  other 
signs  of  syphilis — rhagades,  keratitis,  iritis,  and  nodes — notched  teeth  ac- 
quire positive  diagnostic  importance. 

Cartes. — Carious  and  neglected 
teeth  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  causation  of  derangements  of 
digestion  from  imperfect  mastica- 
tion, and  are  themselves  not  rarely 
the  result  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ances. Extensive  and  rapid  dental 
caries  may  occur  after  serious  acute 

disease   and   in   constitutional   dis-  fio.  los— Huichmson's  teoih. 

orders  as  rickets  and  diabetes.    It 

also  occurs  in  pregnancy.  The  teeth  become  loose  in  forms  of  stomatitis 
associated  with  swollen  and  ulcerated  gums,  such  as  are  encountered  in 
mercurial  ptyalism,  scurvy,  purpura,  and  phosphorus  poisoning.  Receding 
gums  with  exposure  of  the  neck  of  the  teeth  and  their  ultimate  loss 
occur  from  neglected  salivary  deposits,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  and  gouty 
conditions. 

Sordes — literally  filth^ — is  a  term  applied  to  collections  of  dark  brown 
foul  matter  upon  the  teeth  and  lips  in  low  fevers.  It  consists  of  food, 
epithelial  material,  and  altered  blood,  and  contains  micro-organisms  in 
great  numbers. 

THE  GUMS. 

The  gingival  mucous  membrane  is  pale  in  all  forms  of  aniemia;  it  is 
red  and  spongy  when  the  teeth  are  carious  or  ill-kept,  A  narrow  red  line 
along  the  margin  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  in 
cachectic  states;  also  in  alveolar  disease.  The  gums  are  red,  spongy,  and 
ulcerated  as  a  result  of  accumulated  tartar  and  gangrenous  and  mercurial 
stomatitis.     They  are  swollen,  spongy,  and  bleeding  in  scurvy. 

In  lead  poisoning  a  narrow  bluish-black  line  is  seen,  although  not 
invariably,  at  the  margin  of  the  gums.  The  color  is  not  uniform,  but, 
being  due  to  lead  sulphide  deposited  in  the  papilla  of  the  gums,  is  seen 
with  the  magnifying  glass  to  be  stippled.  This  line  may  form  rapidly 
after  exposure  and  disappear  in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  weeks  under  treatment, 
or  it  may  persist  for  months.  It  is  usuallj'  limited  in  extent.  A  similar 
line,  due  to  the  deposition  of  carbon  particles,  has  lieen  observed  in  miners. 
Such  hues  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  deposits  of  black  matter  upon 
the  teeth  at  the  line  of  their  juncture  with  the  gums  in  untidy  persons  and 
smokers  who  neglect  the  mouth.  The  latter  disappears  upon  the  use  of  the 
tooth-brush,  or  the  two  lines  may  be  differentiated  by  slipping  the  corner 
of  a  piece  of  writing-paper  under  the  gum.  If  the  pigment  material  is  in 
the  gum  it  stands  out  plainly  against  the  white  pajier;  that  on  the  tooth 
is  not  seen.  It  is  under  certain  circumstances  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  cyanosis  due  to  general  disturbances  of  the  circulation  or  local  in- 
flammatory processes.  In  cyanosis  the  discoloration  is  uniform  and  more 
inteoBe  at  the  edges  of  the  gums  and  disappears  under  pressure. 
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THE  TONGUE. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  regard  to  the  value  in  diagnosis 
of  signs  presented  by  the  tongue.  To  the  careful  observer  an  exami- 
nation of  the  tongue  yields  information  of  diagnostic  importance.  This 
organ  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  motility,  size,  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  as  regards  color,  papillae,  dryness,  moisture,  coat- 
ing, and  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  lesions. 

(a)  Motility. — The  manner  in  which  the  tongue  is  protruded  upon 
request  is  often  suggestive:  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  movement 
is  commonplace  and  familiar.  In  very  ill  patients  the  tongue  is  protruded 
slowly  and  incompletely.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  enteric  fever  the 
patient  protrudes  his  tongue  hesitatingly  and  does  not  immediately  with- 
draw it  unless  requested.  In  chorea  the  tongue  is  thrust  out  with  a  pecu- 
liar jerk  and  immediately  withdrawn.  In  well-marked  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  patient  to  keep  it  out  for  any  length  of  time.  Spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  renders  it  impossible  to  protrude  the  tongue.  The 
spasm  may  be  tonic  or  clonic;  in  rare  instances  it  occurs  as  an  independent 
affection.  It  is  usually  part  of  general  convulsive  disease.  In  the  tonic 
form  the  jaws  are  held  forcibly  together — lockjaw.  The  masseter  and 
temporal  muscles  are  tense  and  hard  and  the  spasm  is  frequently  attended 
with  pain.  It  is  an  early  and  prominent  symptom  in  tetanus  and  occurs 
also  in  tetany.  There  is  tonic  spasm  of  the  jaw  muscles  in  trismus  neona- 
torum and  strychnia  poisoning  and  sometimes  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 
Trismus  may  follow  exposure  to  cold  or  occur  as  the  result  of  reflex  irri- 
tation in  diseases  of  the  mouth,  teeth  or  jaw  or  of  irritative  lesion  in  the 
region  of  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  is  seen  in  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  which  occurs  after  exposure 
to  cold,  in  some  conditions  of  mental  excitement,  and  during  a  chill.  Its 
rare  occurrence  as  a  substantive  affection  has  been  noted.  Pain  and 
swelling  of  the  tissues  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  such  as  attend  disease  of 
the  bones,  mumps,  suppurative  tonsillitis,  and  trichinosis  involving  the 
masticatory  muscles,  may  prevent  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  tongue. 

General  tremor  of  the  tongue  occurs  in  alcoholism  and  in  conditions 
of  asthenia.  Tremor  and  fibrillary  contractions  are  observed  in  patients 
presenting  bulbar  symptoms  with  atrophy  of  the  tongue  and  may  be  espe- 
cially pronounced  in  progressive  bulbar  atrophy.  Fibrillary  contrac- 
tions are  occasionally  seen  in  healthy  individuals. 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue  results  from  disease  of  the  hypoglossal  nerves. 
When  one  nerve  is  involved  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  slightly  higher  upon 
the  paralyzed  side,  and  motion  within  the  mouth  toward  that  side  is 
impaired.  When  the  tongue  is  protruded  it  deviates  to  the  paralyzed  side, 
being  pushed  by  the  geniohyoglossus  on  the  normal  side;  there  is  slight 
difficulty  in  chewing  and  swallowing.  When  both  hypoglossal  nerves  are 
involved  the  tongue  cannot  be  moved  within  the  mouth  and  cannot  be 
protruded;  mastication  and  articulation  are  greatly  impaired.  Palsy  of 
the  tongue  from  nuclear  disease  is  usually  associated  with  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  lipa  pharynx,  and  larynx.    The  power  of  protruding  the  tongue 
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is  impaired  in  paresis,  diphtheritic  palsy,  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
and  some  forms  of  hemiplegia.  Slight  deviation  toward  the  paralyzed 
side  may  occur  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  which  the  face  is  affected. 
When  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal  are  involved  within  the  medulla  after 
leaving  their  nuclei,  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  tongue  on  one  side 
and  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  the  other,  and  the  tongue  when  protruded 
deviates  toward  its  sound  side.  Other  causes  of  nuclear  or  infranuclear 
lesions  of  the  hypoglossal  are  lead  poisoning,  basal  meningitis,  and  tumors 
of  the  base. 

Spasm  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral 
— tonic  or  clonic.  It  is  usually  one  of  the  manifestations  of  some  other 
convulsive  disease,  as  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  tetanus,  epilepsy,  or 
chorea.  Tonic  spasm  may  occur  in  hysteria  and  as  the  result  of  reflex 
irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  tongue  is  contracted  and  rigid.  Clonic 
spasm  is  much  more  common.  Spasm  of  the  lingual  muscles  occurs  in 
stuttering.  It  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  general 
paresis,  and  melancholia.  There  are  cases  of  paroxysmal  clonic  spasm  in 
which  the  tongue  is  thrust  out  and  drawn  in  as  often  as  forty  or  fifty  times 
a  minute.  In  this  affection  the  spasm  is  usually  bilateral;  the  attacks 
may  occur  during  sleep. 

The  frsenum  of  the  tongue  may  be  abnormally  short — a  congenital 
defect  which,  by  limiting  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  interferes  with 
nursing  in  the  new-born  and  with  articulation  later. 

(b)  Size  of  the  Tongue. — Variations  in  the  size  of  the  tongue  are  of 
diagnostic  importance.  The  tongue  is  slightly  enlarged  and  flabby  in 
various  conditions  of  ill  health  and  especially  in  chronic  gastritis,  forms  of 
anaemia,  scurvy,  and  typhus  fever.  Under  these  circumstances  the  edges 
are  indented  by  the  teeth. 

Enlargement  of  the  tongue,  or  macroglossiay  is  usually  congenital  but 
may  occur  in  later  life.  In  the  congenital  form  the  tongue  and  very  often 
the  lips  are  greatly  enlarged  by  an  increase  in  all  the  tissue  elements,  an 
increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  alone,  or  from  the  development  of  tumor-like 
masses — true  lymphangioma.  The  organ  may  become  so  large  that  it 
projects  beyond  the  teeth,  in  some  cases  attaining  twice  its  normal  size. 
The  surface  is  dry,  fissured,  or  ulcerated  from  contact  with  the  teeth,  and 
deformity  of  the  bony  structures  results  from  pressure.  The  lymph-vessels 
are  dilated  and  in  some  instances  there  are  actual  cysts. 

Great  enlargement  takes  place  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue, 
such  as  glossitis,  inflamed  ranula,  erysipelas,  angina  Ludovici.  The  tongue 
is  frequently  much  enlarged  in  actinomycosis.  One  side  only  may  be 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  process — herniylossitis.  The  tongue  is  some- 
what enlarged  in  acromegaly  and  myxoedema.  Localized  swelling  may  be 
caused  by  tumors,  as  gumma  or  carcinoma.  The  tongue  in  rare  instances 
becomes  cyanosed  and  oodcmatous  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood. 

Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tongue  may  be  the  result  of  a  temporary 
shrinking  or  of  atrophy.  The  tongue  may  be  uniformly  diminished  in 
size  after  hemorrhage,  during  convalescence  from  enteric  fever,  or  in  con- 
ditions of  advanced  emaciation. 
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Atrophy  of  the  tongue  is  the  result  of  disease  in  the  path  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  If  the  lesion  be  supranuclear  there  is  no  wasting  of  the 
tongue.  There  may  be  some  degree  of  paralysis.  Ordinarily  this  condi- 
tion constitutes  an  element  of  hemiplegia.  In  nuclear  or  infranuclear 
paralysis  the  tongue  is  atrophied  on  one  or  both  sides  according  as  the 
lesion  is  unilateral  or  bilateral.  The  muscular  tissue  is  alone  affected, 
ordinary  sensation  and  taste  remaining  practically  normal.  The  reaction 
of  degeneration  is  present  in  the  wasted  half  of  the  tongue. 

Facial  hemiatrophy  is  usually  associated  with  hemiatrophy  of  the 
tongue  on  the  same  side.  Local  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tongue  may 
follow  the  resorption  of  a  gumma  or  extensive  scar  formation  following  a 
deep  ulcer. 

(c)  Mucous  Membrane. — The  color  of  the  organ  itself  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coating.  The  tongue  is  pale  in  anaemia;  red  in  in- 
flammation, as  glossitis  and  stomatitis,  and  in  the  infectious  diseases,  as 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  enteric  fever;  dark  red  in  conditions  of  prostra- 
tion; bluish  in  cyanosis;  yellow  in  jaundice.  It  is  stained  various  colors 
by  ingested  articles — red  or  purple  by  fruits  or  wine,  black  by  iron,  bis- 
muth, or  charcoal,  yellow  by  rhubarb,  tobacco,  or  licorice  root,  brown  by 
chocolate  and  opium.  Ingestion  of  corrosive  substances  may  give  rise  to 
staining  with  superficial  necrosis.  Ammonia,  corrosive  sublimate,  sul- 
phuric, carbolic,  and  oxalic  acids  turn  the  tongue  white;  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  chromic,  and  picric  acids  yellow;  the  caustic  alkalies  turn  it  red. 
Local  discoloration  of  the  tongue  is  caused  by  telangiectatic  patches, 
purpura,  ecchymoses,  and  infarcts.  Patches  of  pigmentation  may  mark 
the  site  of  healed  glossitis  or  occur  as  manifestations  of  Addison's  disease. 
In  the  latter  condition  the  color  is  bluish-  or  grayish-black  and  the  areas  of 
pigmentation  are  associated  with  similar  areas  of  pigmentation  upon  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane  and  the  lips.  The  "black  tongue''  or  nigriiie^ 
is  a  rare  affection  of  parasitic  origin.  It  is  characterized  by  irregular 
areas  of  blackish-brown  or  black  color,  with  enlargement  of  the  papills, 
which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  The  discoloration 
begins  as  a  small  spot  and  extends;  after  a  time  desquamation  occurs 
which  goes  on  slowly.  The  condition  may  become  chronic.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  staining  of  the  tongue  caused  by  iron,  bismuth,  and 
the  hke,  and  from  purposeful  discoloration  in  malingering. 

Moisture. — The  normal  tongue  owes  its  moisture  to  the  buccal  secre- 
tions and  saliva.  A  physiological  increase  of  these  secretions  occurs  in 
hunger  and  is  excited  by  the  sight  or  odor  of  food.  Such  an  increase  is 
also  promoted  by  sapid  and  stimulating  substances  and  by  mastication. 
It  is  called  salivation  or  ptyalism.  It  occurs  during  dentition,  menstrua^ 
tion  in  some  instances,  often  during  pregnancy — usually  in  the  early 
months  but  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  period.  Jaborandi  and  its 
alkaloid  pilocarpine,  muscarine,  tobacco,  mercury,  gold,  copper,  and  the 
iodine  compounds  excite  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  A  pathological  in- 
crease of  saliva  occurs  in  forms  of  glossitis  and  stomatitis,  especially  that 
induced  by  mercury,  sometimes  in  the  fevers,  in  the  epileptic  paroxysm, 
and  in  some  forms  of  idiocy  and  nervous  disease.  It  has  been  observed 
in  disease  of  the  pancreas. 
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Xerostomia — dry  mouth — is  a  condition  characterized  by  arrest  of 
the  salivary  and  buccal  secretions.  The  condition  is  rare.  It  was  first 
described  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  The  tongue  is  red,  dry,  and  fissured; 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  smooth  and  dry.  Movements  of  the  parts 
involved  in  articulation,  mastication,  and  deglutition  are  attended  with 
difficulty.  In  some  cases  the  dryness  extends  to  the  nostrils  and  eyes  and 
Ls  accompanied  by  distressing  itching.  Slight  enlargement  of  the  salivary 
glands  has  been  observed  but  is  not  constant;  most  of  the  cases  occur  in 
women  of  neurotic  constitution.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  in  a 
woman  aged  thirty  this  condition  developed  during  the  convalescence 
from  an  attack  of  epidemic  influenza.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  involvement  of  a  hypothetical  centre  controlling  the 
salivarv  and  buccal  secretions. 

Dryness  of  the  tongue  occurs  in  mouth-breathing,  with  thirst,  after 
violent  exertion,  in  febrile  and  septic  states,  conditions  of  profoimd  pros- 
tration, and  as  the  result  of  loss  of  fluid  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  insipidus. 
It  is  an  important  symptom  of  atropine  poisoning,  and  attends  facial 
paralysis.  Dryness  of  the  tongue  occurs  under  other  conditions  attended 
with  extreme  loss  of  fluid  from  the  body,  as  in  hemorrhage  and  cholera. 

The  papillffi  of  the  tongue  are  often  swollen,  giving  it  a  warty,  granu- 
lar appearance.  This  condition  is  seen  in  catarrhal  and  other  forms  of 
stomatitis,  in  some  forms  of  chronic  gastritis,  and  sometimes  in  the  acute 
febrile  infections.  The  enlarged  fungiform  papillae  of  the  tongue  in  scarlet 
fever  have  given  rise  to  the  unfortunate  term  "strawberry  tongue,"  which 
b}^  some  teachers  is  imderstood  to  mean  a  tongue  covered  with  a  white 
fur  through  which  the  tip  of  the  papillae  show,  and  by  others  to  mean  the 
rough  bright  red  tongue  which  follows  the  separation  of  the  coating.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  called  the  "raspberry  tongue.''  In  conditions  of  pros- 
tration, such  as  attend  the  later  stages  of  infections  or  sepsis,  and  in  some 
constitutional  diseases,  as  diabetes,  the  tongue  sheds  its  epithelium  and 
the  papillae  undergo  atrophy.  This  condition  is  usually  attended  with 
dryness  and  glossing  of  the  surface.  The  papillae  at  the  border  of  the 
tongue  are  sometimes  greatly  enlarged  in  gouty  individuals.  Patients  are 
occasionally  alarmed  upon  the  discovery  of  tlie  large  circumvallatc  papillae 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  hesitatingly  accept  the  assurance  that  they 
are  normal. 

Coating:  of  the  Tongue. — This  subject  involves  a  consideration  also 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  regards  color,  dry- 
ness and  moisture,  and  the  condition  of  the  papilla*.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  coating  is  determined  by  local  and  constitutional  conditions. 
It  does  not  follow,  as  is  very  often  assumed,  that  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  On  the  contrary  the  diagnostic  significance  of  coated 
tongue  will  be  best  understood  by  the  clinician  who  realizes  the  fact,  of 
which  there  is,  abundant  clinical  demonstration,  that  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  as  regards  coating  and  allied  phenomena  is  largely  dependent  upon 
constitutional  influences  which  are  likewise  exerted  upon  other  mucous 
surfaces.  Coating  of  the  tongue  occurs  in  many  morbid  conditions,  es- 
pecially dyspeptic  states  and  in  fevers,  and  is  usually  associated  with  loss 
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of  appetite;  yet  there  are  healthy  individuals  with  good  appetite  whose 
tongue  is  constantly  furred.  A  coated  tongue  is  present  in  acute  and 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  while  on  the  other  hand  gastric  ulcer  is  very  often 
accompanied  by  a  clean  tongue  and  good  appetite.  The  coating  or  fur  is 
composed  of  accumulated  epithelium  and  food  detritus  and  contains  great 
numbers  of  micro-organisms.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
proliferation  and  accumulation  of  epithelial  elements  is  not  well  understood. 
That  the  absence  of  coating  is  not  merely  dependent  upon  mechanical  con- 
ditions associated  with  drinking  and  the  ingestion  of  food  is  clearly  shown 
by  clinical  experience.  The  coating  of  the  tongue  like  its  mucous  membrane 
is  very  often  stained  by  articles  of  food  and  drink  or  by  drugs. 

Coating  of  the  Tongue  in  Local  and  Qeneral  Conditions. — (a)  Local- 
ized COATING  of  the  tongue  results  from  the  irritation  of  a  tooth  and  sur- 
rounds traumatic  and  other  circumscribed  lesions. 

(b)  Unilateral  coating  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  seen  in  trifacial 
neuralgia  involving  the  infra-orbital  branch.  It  may  occur  also  in  uni- 
lateral palsy  of  the  tongue. 

(c)  A  uniform  thin,  whitish  coating  is  habitual  to  many  persons 
in  health,  especially  mouth-breathers,  smokers,  and  those  who  are  troubled 
by  subacute  catarrhal  processes  involving  the  pharynx  and  stomach.  It 
occurs  also  in  constitutional  disturbances  attended  by  slight  fever. 

(d)  A  THiCKisH,  pasty,  YELLOW-WHITE  FUR  is  common  in  those  ad- 
dicted to  excesses  at  table  or  in  tobacco  or  alcohol.  It  is  attended  with  a 
disagreeable  taste.  On  rising  it  usually  involves  the  greater  portion  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  but  disappears  in  part  or  wholly  during  the  day. 
In  many  persons  this  coating  remains  upon  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
continuously.  Its  disappearance  is  to  some  extent  due  to  movements  of 
the  tongue,  friction  against  the  teeth,  the  mechanical  effects  of  food  and 
drink,  and  increased  flow  of  salivary  and  buccal  secretions.  A  slightly 
enlarged,  flabby,  indented  tongue  covered  with  fur  of  this  kind  very  often 
accompanies  chronic  gastritis. 

(c)    A  THICK,  UNIFORM,  MOIST,  WHITISH  OR  YELLOWISH-WHITE  COATING 

with  abrupt  edges  is  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases. 
In  consequence  of  the  diminished  amount  and  altered  character  of  the 
salivary  and  buccal  secretions,  this  coating  presently  loses  its  moisture 
and  becomes  dry  and  darker  in  color.  After  a  time  it  separates,  leaving 
the  tongue  moist  and  of  normal  appearance  if  convalescence  has  begun, 
or  dry,  hard,  red  or  brown,  and  denuded  of  epithelium  if  the  fever  con- 
tinues and  particularly  if  the  patient  falls  into  the  so-called  typhoid  condi- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the  tongue  becomes  fissured  both  longi- 
tudinally and  transversely.  In  some  cases  a  deep  median  fissure  forms, 
on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  thick,  rough,  dry,  brownish  fur,  the  tip  and 
edges  of  the  tongue  being  red  and  denuded;  or  again  the  tongue  may  be 
dry,  red,  and  glazed.  It  is  protruded  upon  request  tremulously  and  slowly 
and,  owing  to  the  accompanying  mental  condition,  is  not  immediately 
withdrawn.  The  disappearance  of  the  crusty  coating,  the  redevelopment 
of  epithelium,  and  the  return  of  moisture  are  favorable  signs.  The  tongue 
may  be  dry,  brown,  and  incrusted  in  the  last  stages  of  chronic  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  cancer,  nephritis,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosJa. 
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(f)  The  thick  white  fur  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases  is  sometimes 
penetrated  by  the  greatly  enlarged  filiform  papillae  which  appear  as  scat- 
tered bright  red  minute  points.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  so- 
called  "strawberry  tongue.'*  It  occurs  with  some  frequency  in  scarlet 
fever,  but  is  not  diagnostic  of  that  disease,  since  it  may  be  present  in 
other  acute  febrile  infections. 

(g)  A  DENSE,  WHITE,  FLAKY  COATING  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
tongue  of  patients  who  are  fed  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  A  somewhat 
similar  appearance  may  be  presented  by  children  suffering  from  thrush — 
a  condition  caused  by  saccharomyces  albicans^  which  begins  on  the  tongue 
in  the  form  of  slightly  elevated  pearly  white  spots  which,  by  increase  in 
size  and  coalescence,  may  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue. 

(h)  General  hypertrophy  of  the  papill.e  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar 
appearance  which  suggests  coarse  plush.  This  is  the  shaggy  tongue.  It  is 
seen  in  gastro-intestinal  and  constitutional  diseases  in  advanced  life,  but  is 
sometimes  present  in  elderly  people  whose  health  is  good.  The  shaggy 
tongue  is  frequently  also  fissured,  the  plush-like  surface  being  divided  by 
conspicuous  deep  longitudinal  and  transverse  linos  of  separation.  The 
color  is  usually  deep  red.  Upon  the  supervention  of  acute  illness  it  quickly 
becomes  dry,  hard,  and  full,  usually  remaining  rough. 

A  red,  dry  tongue,  denuded  of  epithelium,  glistening  and  resembling 
raw  beef — the  beefy  tongue — occurs  in  dysentery  and  chronic  intestinal 
catarrh.    It  is  seen  also  in  hepatic  abscess. 

Other  conditions  of  the  tongue  may  be  of  diagnostic  importance: 
fissures,  ulcers,  mucous  patches  and  plaques,  tumors,  and  cicatrices. 

(a)  Fissures  of  the  tongue  are  often  seen  in  healthy  persons  in  ad- 
vanced life.  They  may  be  the  signs  of  a  superficial  chronic  glossitis  caused 
by  habitual  use  of  tobacco  or  irritating  food  or  drink.  The  median  longi- 
tudinal fissure  is  commonly  the  most  marked  and  readily  becomes  ulcer- 
ated. Transverse  fissures  are  common.  Sometimes  the  fissures  are  forked 
or  curved.  Fissures  may  be  deep  and  inflamed,  the  result  of  extending 
glossitis — dissecting  glossitis — or  syphilis.  Fissures  are  common  in  chronic 
hepatic  disease,  chronic  colitis,  and  diabetes  mellitus.  Local  fissures  or 
notches  at  the  edge  of  the  tongue  may  arise  from  the  irritation  of  a  broken 
or  carious  tooth  or  from  syphilitic  ulceration. 

(b)  Ulcers  of  the  Tongue. — Simple  excoriations  occur  as  the  result  of 
slight  traumatism  or  scalding,  or  spontaneously  in  dyspeptic  conditions. 
Aphthous  stomatitis  is  characterized  by  small,  slightly  depressed  spots 
with  grayish  bases  and  bright  red  margins.  They  occur  at  the  edges  and 
tip  of  the  tongue,  on  the  fra^num,  and  elsewhere  about  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips  and  mouth.  The  ulcers  are  preceded  by  vesicles  and  are 
attended  with  great  pain.  The  buccal  secretions  are  increased.  The  ulcers 
may  appear  singly  or  in  series  or  crops.  They  occur  in  transient  gastric 
derangements  and  in  women  at  the  menstrual  period.  There  is  an  indi- 
Tidual  predisposition  to  them. 

A  chronic,  recurrent  herpetic  eruption  of  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane,  sometimes  associated  with  erythema  multiforme,  has  been  observed 
in  neurotic  persons. 
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Riga's  disease  is  an  affection  occurring  about  the  time  of  the  first 
dentition  and  characterized  by  a  pearly  white  pseudo membrane  beneath 
the  tongue  and  upon  the  fra^num,  with  induration  and  ulceration.  It  is 
endemic  and  sometimes  epidemic  in  Southern  Italy. 

Superficial  ulcers  with  a  red  glazed  surface  occur  upon  the  tongue  in 
various  forms  of  chronic  glossitis.  They  are  of  irregularly  round  or  oval 
shape  with  infiltrated  edges  and  arc  usually  extremely  painful.  Ulceration 
of  the  tongue  is  commonly  attended  with  salivation.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
tongue  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  circumscribed,  indolent,  irregularly 
extending  ulceration  with  a  necrotic  or  caseous  base.  The  edges  are  usually 
slightly  infiltrated  but  sharply  defined.  This  ulcer  is  extremely  painful 
upon  contact  and  is  sometimes  attended  by  salivation.  The  lesions  may 
be  single  or  multiple  and  are  usually  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  lungs.  The  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  not  usually  enlarged. 
Syphilis  is  a  common  cause  of  ulceration  of  the  tongue.  In  secondary 
syphilis  superficial  and  linear  ulcers  are  common  at  the  border  of  the 
tongue  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  the  teeth.  A  single  ulcer  with  an 
indurated  base  and  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  may  be  the  initial 
lesion  of  syphilis.  A  mucous  patch  may  undergo  ulceration,  and  in  later 
syphilis  a  gumma  may  become  necrotic,  forming  a  deep  foul  ulcer.  In 
some  instances  difficulty  attends  the  differential  diagnosis  of  a  single 
ulcer,  which  may  be  due  to  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  or  malignant  disease. 
The  resemblances  upon  inspection  and  palpation  may  be  very  close. 
In  the  first  there  are  usually  evidences  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  or 
lungs  and  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  scrapings.  In.ca.ses  not 
otherwise  to  be  determined  inoculation  experiments  should  be  performed. 
In  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  the  induration  is  dense  and  circumscribed. 
The  age  and  habits  of  the  patient  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Great 
enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  constitute  im- 
portant symptoms.  The  evolution  of  the  process  and  the  development  of 
mucous  patches,  cutaneous  rashes,  fever»  and  the  like  make  the  diagnosis 
clear.  In  gummatous  ulceration  the  enlarged  surface  is  greater  and  the 
infiltration  less  dense.  The  therapeutic  test  is  important;  the  ulcer  heals 
under  antisyphilitic  treatment.  A  carefully  taken  clinical  history  sheds 
light  upon  a  doubtful  case.  In  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  the  diagnosis 
may  be  reached  by  exclusion.  The  process  tends  to  spread,  the  sub- 
lingual lymphatics  become  involved,  the  ulcer  is  foul  and  indolent,  and 
the  patient  is  almost  always  past  middle  age. 

The  ulcer  frequently  observed  on  the  frienum  of  the  tongue  in  whoop- 
ing-cough is  traumatic.  It  results  from  the  violent  impact  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue  against  the  sharp  lower  incisors  during  the 
paroxysm. 

(c)  Mucous  Patches  and  PlajQUEs. — The  multiple  grayish-white 
superficial  lesions  of  syphilis  known  as  mucous  patches  occur  upon  the 
tongue  as  well  as  upon  the  soft  palate,  cheeks,  and  lips.  A  slightly 
raised,  smooth,  red,  oval-shaped  area  sometimes  seen  in  the  nuddle  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  in  pipe  smokers  is  known  as  the  smoker's 
patch.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  sometimes  white  or  pearly  white  in 
appearance. 
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Xanihdasma  occasionally  appears  upon  the  sides  of  the  tongue  in  the 
form  of  yellowish,  soft,  slightly  raised,  oblong  patches.  It  occurs  in  vari- 
ous conditions  but  is  noticeably  frequent  in  chronic  jaundice  and  diabetes. 

Leucoplakia  is  a  condition  characterized  by  the  development  of  irreg- 
ular white  or  pearly-white  smooth  patches  upon  the  tongue  which  show 
no  tendency  to  ulcerate.  They  are  hard  to  the  touch  and  gradually 
extend,  sometimes  becoming  papillomatous.  These  patches  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  epithelioma.  The  condition  is  described  under  various 
terms,  as  buccal  psoriasis,  ichthyosis  and  keratosis  viucosce  oris.  They 
present  some  points  of  similarity  to  the  lesions  of  syphilitic  glossitis, 
which  is,  however,  more  common  at  the  edge  and  tip  of  the  tongue  than 
on  the  dorsum  and  yields  to  antisyphilitic  medication. 

Eczema  of  the  Tongue — Geographical  Tongue, — ^This  condition  is  char- 
acterized by  the  formation  of  irregularly  annular  patches  upon  the  tongue. 
There  is  desquamation  of  the  epithelium.  The  process  is  attended  with 
burning  and  itching.  The  patches  extend  at  the  margins  with  new  forma- 
tion of  epithelium  in  the  centre.  The  borders  are  slightly  red  and  well 
defined  but  without  induration.  The  condition  is  more  common  in  infants 
and  children  than  in  adults.    The  process  is  recurrent  and  protracted. 

(d)  Tumors  of  the  Tongue. — Solid  tumors  of  the  tongue  are  usually 
tuberculous  or  syphilitic.  They  invade  the  substance  of  the  organ,  usually 
presenting  toward  its  dorsal  surface.  Tuberculous  nodules  break  down, 
promptly  giving  rise  to  an  indolent  ulceration  with  caseation.  Gummata 
rapidly  undergo  extensive  necrosis  but  yield  to  treatment.  Retention 
cysts  occur  in  connection  with  the  tongue.  Ranula  is  the  most  common; 
it  is  due  to  an  obstruction  and  dilatation  of  a  duct  of  the  sublingual  or 
submaxillary  glands.  Mucous  cysts  also  occur.  Echinococcus  cysts, 
which  develop  as  a  rule  by  preference  in  highly  vascular  structures,  are  rare 
in  the  tongue.  Carcinoma  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women 
and  extremely  malignant.    Sarcoma  is  comparatively  rare. 

(e)  Cicatrices.  —  Scars  upon  the  tongue  tell  the  tale  of  former 
traumatism,  as  the  accidental  biting  of  the  tongue,  a  fall  or  blow  upon 
the  chin  when  the  tongue  is  between  the  teeth,  or  the  grinding  of  the 
teeth  during  the  clonic  convulsions  of  epilepsy.  They  may  be  the  indica- 
tions of  former  active  diseases,  especially  syphilis.  Sclerosis  of  the  tongue 
with  local  deformity  is  a  common  result  of  the  healing  of  gummatous 
ulceration. 

The  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  commonly  implicated  in  infections 
involving  the  other  organs  of  the  mouth,  especially  the  various  forms  of 
stomatitis.  It  is  very  often  the  starting-point  of  the  progressive  gangre- 
nous affection  known  as  noma  or  cancrum  oris. 
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VIII. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  (CONTINUED):     THE  PALATE: 

TONSILS;  PHARYNX. 

The  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesophagus  by  way  of  the  pharynx 
is  called  the  fauces  or  isthmus  faucium.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  soft 
palate,  laterally  by  the  palatine  arches  and  tonsils,  and  below  by  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  These  structures  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  mouth  and  are  liable  to  the  same  morbid  processes. 
An  inspection  of  these  parts  yields  information  of  importance  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  local  and  constitutional  disease.  Infection  may  take  place  di- 
rectly or  by  extension  from  the  mouth  and  nasopharynx.  Forms  of  angina 
— simplex,  follicular,  suppurative,  and  diphtheritic — result.  When  the 
tonsils  are  principally  or  alone  involved  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
tonsilUtis.  The  underlying  muscular  structures  may  be  involved  by 
extension.  The  tonsils  and  adjacent  lymph  structures  are  points  of  inva- 
sion for  the  infecting  agents  in  rheumatism  and  other  affections.  There  are 
forms  of  acute  tonsillitis  that  are  essentially  rheumatic.  In  children  the 
articular  manifestations  of  rheumatic  fever  and  chorea  frequently  show  a 
definite  relationship  to  tonsillitis  and  the  latter  affection  is  not  rarely 
followed  by  endocarditis  and  chorea.  The  tonsils  may  be  the  port  of 
invasion  for  tuberculosis  or  the  seat  of  tuberculous  lesions. 

Subacute  and  chronic  pharyngeal  inflammation  may  be  secondary 
to  gastric  disorders  or  to  the  gouty  diathesis.  The  pharynx  is  sometimes 
involved  in  rheumatism.  Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  and  spasm  and 
paralysis  of  the  pharynx  occur.  Superficial  ulceration  of  the  phar}Tix 
is  very  common  in  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

General  redness  of  the  faucial  mucous  membrane  occurs  in  simple 
inflammations  and  in  many  of  the  specific  febrile  affections,  as  rdtheln, 
the  variolous  diseases,  influenza,  and  erysipelas.  In  the  exanthemata, 
especially  measles,  scarlatina,  varicella,  and  variola,  there  are  effloreecenceB 
corresponding  to  the  cutaneous  eruptions.  In  these  situations  the  pocks 
of  varicella  and  variola,  owing  to  the  action  of  warmth  and  moisture, 
lose  their  roof  in  the  vesicular  stage  and  are  converted  into  small  cir- 
cular or  oval  superficial  ulcerations  with  purulent  or  necrotic  bases  and 
a  more  or  less  marked  areola.  Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  this 
region  is  a  symptom  of  chronic  gastritis  or  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  as 
the  iodine  compounds  and  belladonna,  and  of  corrosive  poisons. 

Hemorrhage  occurs  into  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  form  of  petecb- 
isB,  infarcts,  and  extravasations,  and  there  is  bleeding  from  these  surfaces 
in  general  hemorrhagic  states.  These  tissues  are  pallid  in  the  ansmias, 
yellow  in  jaundice,  and  show  a  bluish  tint  in  cyanosis.  The  mucous 
patches  of  syphilis  may  be  seen. 

Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  angina,  especially  in  the  acute  forms. 
It  may  be  spontaneous,  but  is  excited  by  the  movements  of  deglutition 
and  by  contact  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  with  ulcerated  surfaces.    Pain 
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and  tickling  referred  to  the  pharynx  may  be  symptomatic  of  acute  rhini- 
tis. These  symptoms  are  common  in  hay  fever.  Sensations  of  dryness 
and  tickling  accompanied  by  the  inclination  to  hawk  and  clear  the  throat 
are  constant  symptoms  of  pharyngitis.  Annoying  hawking  is  especially 
excited  by  disease  of  the  nasopharynx. 

Dysphagia  is  common.  It  varies  in  degree  and  may  be  due  to  pain  or 
to  mechanical  obstruction.  When  dysphagia  is  marked  both  these  causes 
are  commonly  operative.  In  suppurative  tonsillitis  and  retropharyngeal 
abscess  dysphagia  may  be  complete.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  various  forms 
of  stomatitis  and  glossitis  as  well  as  of  tonsillitis  and  pharyngitis.  Painful 
dysphagia  referred  to  the  pharynx  is  a  common  symptom  in  cases  showing 
no  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane — rheumatic  pharyngitis. 
The  angina  which  attends  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  varicella,  and 
variola  is  accompanied  by  dysphagia  which  is  often  distressing. 

Dyspnoea  may  become  an  important  symptom  in  suppurative  tonsil- 
litis, retropharyngeal  abscess,  and  erysipelas  extending  to  the  pharynx. 

Chronic  interference  with  respiration  accompanied  by  mouth-breath- 
ing results  from  hyperplasia  of  the  tonsils  and  especially  from  hyperplasia 
of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil — adenoid  vegetations.  In  severe  acute  angina  and 
in  certain  chronic  diseases  involving  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  as  cancer 
and  forms  of  syphilis,  the  drainage  of  the  fauces  is  interfered  with  and  the 
accumulating  secretions  and  exudates  undergo  decomposition.  The  odor 
of  the  breath  may  be  intense,  fetid,  and  disgusting.  Accumulations  of 
epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  and  bacteria  in  the  tonsillar  crypts  are  very 
common  in  chronic  lacunar  tonsillitis  and  in  individuals  presenting  no 
other  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  throat.  They  appear  as  small  white  or 
yellowish-white  concretions  which  sometimes  undergo  calcareous  changes. 
They  are  sometimes  expectorated  and  should  be  removed  by  the  curette. 
They  impart  a  disagreeable  odor  to  the  breath. 

THE  PALATE. 

Developmental  deformities  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
A  narrow,  high,  arched  palate  is  regarded  as  among  the  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration. Circumscribed  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard 
palate  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  new-born  or  may  be  caused  in  artifi- 
cially-fed children  by  the  irritation  of  the  rubber  nipple.  The  ulceration 
thus  caused  is  sometimes  described  under  the  term  Bednar^s  aphtha.  In 
young  children  patches  of  thrush  are  not  uncommon  upon  the  hard  palate. 
Abscess  formation  attended  with  great  pain  occasionally  involves  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  in  .connection  with  alveolar  disease. 
Perforations  occur  as  the  result  of  syphilis. 

The  soft  palate  in  health  is  freely  movable  and  symmetrical.  The 
form  of  the  uvula  varies  in  different  persons.  As  a  result  of  defective 
development  it  is  sometimes  bifid.  It  may  be  attached  laterally  to  the 
soft  palate  or  tonsil  or  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  in  consequence 
of  adhesive  inflammation  in  diphtheria  or  syphilis.  Perforation  of  the 
soft  palate  is  almost  always  the  result  of  syphilis.  In  very  rare  instances 
it  has  followed  scarlet  fever.     The  uvula  varies  in  length  normally.     It 
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frequently  becomes  elongated  in  angina  and  bronchitis.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  causes  irritation  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  excites 
cough,  especially  in  the  recumbent  posture;  the  mechanical  violence  of 
intense  paroxysmal  cough  elongates  the  uvula  and  thus  a  vicious  circuit 
is  established.  It  becomes  elongated  and  cedematous  in  cases  of  debility, 
anaemia,  and  anasarca.  When  greatly  cedematous  the  uvula  becomes 
globular  and  may  attain  the  size  of  a  cherry,  interfering  with  swallowing 
and  breathing  and  producing  a  constant  disposition  to  hawk.  In  consti- 
tutional hemorrhagic  states  submucous  extravasation  of  blood  may  occur 
in  the  uvula.  In  very  rare  instances  crops  of  vesicles  resembling  herpes 
show  themselves  upon  the  palate. 

Anaesthesia  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  and  of  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue  occurs  in  lesions  of  the  sensory  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  tactile  sense  is  usually  lost  before  the  pain.  The  palate  is  innervated 
by  the  accessory  nerve  to  the  vagus.  Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  occurs  in 
bulbar  palsy,  basal  tumors,  and  meningitis  of  the  base.  By  far  the  most 
common  cause  is  postdiphtheritic  neuritis.  Upon  inspection  while  the 
patient  pronounces  the  long  a  the  palate  and  uvula  are  thrown  back  and 
elevated.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  extent  of  this  movement  is 
the  same  on  both  sides.  In  unilateral  paralysis  movement  upon  the  af- 
fected side  is  greatly  diminished.  In  bilateral  paralysis  the  whole  palate 
remains  relaxed  and  motionless,  the  voice  has  a  nasal  character,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  consonants — gutturals — is  impaired,  and  upon  attempts 
to  swallow,  liquids  are  returned  through  the  nose.  Lesions  involving  the 
nerve-supply  of  one  side  cause  unilateral  paralysis. 

THE  TONSILS. 

The  tonsils,  also  called  amygdalce  from  their  almond  shape,  lie  at  the 
side  of  the  pharynx  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  palatine  folds. 
They  are  larger  in  childhood  than  in  adult  life  and  early  undergo  senile 
involution.  The  greater  part  of  their  surface  is  exposed  to  inspection  by 
ordinary  methods.  Upon  gagging  they  are  rotated  forward.  In  inflamma- 
tion the  mucosa  is  reddened  and  swollen  and  the  surface  covered  with  a 
mucoid  or  mucopurulent  secretion  which  may  be  tinged  with  blooil.  In 
follicular  or  lacunar  tonsillitis  this  secretion  develops  in  the  crypts,  pro- 
ducing whitish-yellow  spots.  These  may  by  extension  and  coalescence 
form  patches  upon  the  tonsils  presenting  a  superficial  resemblance  to  diph- 
theria. The  pseudomembrane  thus  formed  is  not  usually  distinctly  mar- 
ginate  and  corresponds  in  appearance  to  the  points  of  exudate  seen  to 
occupy  adjacent  crypts.  It  is  nqt  developed  in  the  mucosa  but  lies  upon  it, 
as  may  he  seen  upon  removing  it  by  wiping  or  gentle  scraping.  A  pseudo- 
membranous exudate  frequently  forms  in  the  course  of  various  infections, 
as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  pertussis,  enteric  fever,  and  variola.  In  a  great 
majority  of  these  cases  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  active  organism. 
As  a  rule  the  development  of  this  form  of  pseudomembrane  does  not 
constitute  a  serious  complication  of  the  primary  disease.  It  may,  how- 
ever, give  rise  to  an  intense  angina  with  local  sloughing  and  grave  con* 
stitutional  disturbance.     A  general  streptococcus  infection  is  by  no  means 
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infrequent.  A  pseudomembranous  exudate  occurs  in  its  most  typical  form 
as  a  manifestation  of  diphtheria.    It  is  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus. 

In  suppurative  tonsillitis  or  quinsy  one  or  both  tonsils  may  be  in- 
volved. The  earliest  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  acute  angina — 
pain,  dryness,  dysphagia,  with  fever  and  other  symptoms  of  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  tonsils  are  enlarged,  dusky  red,  and  cedematous.  They 
may  even  meet,  or  if  one  only  is  involved  it  may  extend  some  distance 
beyond  the  median  line.  In  many  instances  there  is  salivation.  The  breath 
is  foul,  the  glands  of  the  neck  enlarged,  and  the  patient  opens  his  mouth 
only  partially  and  with  great  difficulty.  After  suppuration  occurs  fluctua- 
tion may  be  felt.  • 

Enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  common  in  children.  It  may  be  due  to 
repeated  attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis  or  to  a  chronic  inflammatory  process 
leading  to  a  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  elements.  The  tonsillar  crypts 
are  enlarged.  In  some  cases  a  probe  may  be  introduced  to  the  depth  of  a 
centimetre  or  more.  Partial  or  complete  adhesions  of  the  anterior  pillars 
to  the  tonsils  are  seen,  and  these  structures  are  sometimes  thin,  red,  and 
stretched  by  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsil.  In  some  instances  the  tonsils 
are  dense  and  firm,  the  connective-tissue  stroma  predominating.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils  is  very  often  associated  with  adenoid  vegetations  in 
the  pharyngeal  vault.  Mouth-breathing  and  its  concomitant  derange- 
ments accompany  this  condition.  Ulceration  of  the  tonsils  is  not  very 
common.  In  syphilis  the  primary  chancre  has  occurred  upon  the  tonsils. 
In  secondary  syphilis  mucous  patches  are  very  common  in  this  region,  and 
in  the  tertiary  stage  gumma  may  give  rise  to  enlargement  of  the  tonsil 
and,  upon  breaking  down,  result  in  deep  circular  ulceration  with  a  necrotic 
base  and  little  hyperaemia  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  Tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tonsils  is  not  common. 

THE  PHARYNX. 

This  organ  may  be  divided  into  an  upper  portion — the  nasopharynx — 
and  a  lower  portion — the  oropharynx.  The  former  may  be  examined  by 
palpation  with  the  finger  or  by  the  rhinoscopic  mirror;  the  latter  by  direct 
inspection  in  a  good  light.  Small  foreign  bodies,  as  fish-bones  or  a  beard 
of  wheat,  may  be  recognized  upon  inspection;  larger  foreign  bodies,  as  an 
artificial  denture  or  fragment  of  meat  or  bone,  by  inspection  or  palpation. 
The  presence  of  adenoid  vegetations  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  pharyngeal 
tonsil  may  be  thus  determined.  Papillomatous  masses  sometimes  fill  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx,  extending  into  the  posterior  nares  and  greatly  inter- 
fering with  respiration.  By  occluding  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes 
they  cause  deafness  and  middle-ear  disease. 

Cyanosis  and  Pulsation. — Cyanosis  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa  may 
result  from  general  derangements  of  the  circulation  or  respiration  or  from 
local  causes,  as  obstruction  to  the  return  flow  of  the  blood  by  way  of  the 
superior  vena  cava,  from  aneurism  or  from  mediastinal  tumor.  In  aortic 
regurgitation  pulsation  of  the  capillary  vessels  may  be  seen  or  unilateral 
pulsation  may  be  the  manifestation  of  a  tortuous  internal  carotid  artery 
or  aneurism  of  that  vessel.    In  the  oozing  that  takes  place  from  the  pharynx 
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in  intense  congestion  or  hemorrhagic  states  the  blood  may  be  swallowed 
and  accumulate  in  the  stomach.  If  vomited  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
attributed  to  a  lesion  of  the  stomach.  This  error  of  diagnosis  may  be 
avoided  by  careful  inspection  of  the  pharynx. 

Pharynsitis. — In  acute  inflammation  of  the  oropharynx  the  mucosa 
is  congested  and  reddened.  The  patient  complains  of  tickling  and  dryness 
with  a  constant  desire  to  hawk.  The  secretions  are  diminished  and  al- 
tered. There  is  dryness  with  thin  flakes  or  a  whitish  exudate,  to  be  seen 
only  upon  close  examination.    The  constitutional  symptoms  are  slight. 

Rheumatic  angina  is  characterized  by  sore  throat  and  dysphagia 
referred  to  the  pharynx.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  signs  upon  in- 
spection are  not  distinctive. 

Chronic  pharyngitis  may  develop  insidiously  or  as  the  result  of  re- 
peated acute  attacks.  The  mucosa  is  at  first  reddened  and  shows  dis- 
tended vesicles;  later  it  is  relaxed  and  presents  a  granular  or  warty  appear- 
ance— granular  pharyngitis,  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph  eleinents. 
The  secretion  is  mucoid  or  purulent  and  undergoes  desiccation,  forming 
dry  crusts  or  scales  which  very  often  communicate  an  offensive  odor  to  the 
breath.  The  process  extends  into  the  nasopharynx.  There  is  very  often 
a  free  mucoid  or  mucopurulent  secretion  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation 
of  dropping  or  trickling  into  the  throat  and  causes  hawking.  In  other 
cases  the  secretion  is  slight  and  the  mucous  membrane  reddish-brown,  dry, 
atrophic,  smooth  and  glistening — pharyngitis  sicca.  The  pseudomembra- 
nous exudate  of  diphtheria  frequently  extends  into  the  pharynx;  the  exudate 
of  pseudodiphtheritic,  diphtheroid,  or  diplococcus  inflammation  commonly 
appears  upon  the  tonsils  and  does  not  as  a  rule  involve  the  pharynx. 

Ulceration  of  the  pharyngeal  wall  is  not  uncommon.  Limited  areas  of 
superficial  ulceration  occur  in  chronic  pharyngitis.  Small  round  or  oval 
ulcers  upon  the  posterior  wall  are  sometimes  seen  in  enteric  fever.  Irregu- 
lar superficial  patches  of  ulceration  are  frequently  seen  in  the  later  stages 
of  consumption.  The  bases  are  necrotic  and  grayish-yellow.  The  ulcera- 
tion may  involve  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and 
cause  intensely  painful  dysphagia.  Ulceration  of  the  pharyngeal  wall 
occurs  also  in  syphilis.  In  the  secondary  stage  it  is  very  often  superficial 
and  associated  with  mucous  patches.  In  the  tertiary  stage  it  results  from 
the  breaking  down  of  gummata  which  heal  satisfactorily  under  treatment, 
leaving  white  cicatrices. 

Ulceration  of  the  pharynx  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  various 
forms  of  pseudomembranous  inflammation  and  attends  cancer  and  lupus. 
The  etiological  diagnosis  of  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  is  frequently  attended 
with  difficulty.  As  in  the  case  of  the  tongue,  tubercle,  cancer,  and  syphilis 
are  to  be  differentiated.  A  careful  anamnesis  is  important.  The  asso- 
ciated clinical  phenomena  are  very  often  characteristic.  In  tuberculosis 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  the  inoculation  test  are 
important;  in  syphilis  the  therapeutic  test. 

Acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  may  result  from 
traumatism  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx. 

Acute  infectious  phlegmon,  a  rare  condition,  characterized  by  anginal 
symptoms,  dysphagia,  rapid  abscess  formation,  swelling  of  the  neck,  and 
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severe  constitutional  symptoms,  may  result  from  direct  traumatism, 
the  injury  caused  by  foreign  bodies,  or  arise  spontaneously. 

Retropharyngeal  abscess  manifests  itself  upon  inspection  and  palpa- 
tion as  a  projecting  fluctuating  tumor  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
in  the  median  line.  Attendant  phenomena  are  restlessness,  dysphagia,  and 
changes  in  the  voice,  which  becomes  nasal  or  metallic  as  the  result  of  pres- 
sure. Retropharyngeal  abscess  is  a  rare  affection.  It  has  been  observed 
in  children  previously  in  apparent  good  health  as  a  sequel  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  in  caries  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

Angina  Ludovlcl :  Ludwlg*s  Angina ;  Cellulitis  of  the  Neck. — A  rap- 
idly developing  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  tissues  about  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  is  described  under  these  names.  It  apparently  results  from 
trauma  or  some  lesion  about  the  roots  of  the  teeth  or  from  infection  of  the 
submaxillary  gland.  It  may  occur  as  the  result  of  secondary  infection  in 
the  specific  fevers,  particularly  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  The  inflamma- 
tion is  the  result  of  streptococcus  infection.  Swelling  usually  appears  first 
in  the  submaxillary  region  of  one  side  and  rapidly  spreads,  with  diffuse 
dull  redness  and  brawny  induration  of  the  neck.  The  tendency  is  to  speedy 
suppuration  and  extensive  gangrene  with  general  septicaemia.  The  disease 
is  rare  and  very  fatal. 

The  innervation  of  the  pharynx  is  derived  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  branches  of  the  vagus. 

Spasm  of  the  pharynx  is  a  functional  disorder.  It  is  common  in  neuro- 
pathic individuals.  It  is  the  cause  of  ordinary  gagging  and  occurs  in  hydro- 
phobia and  as  a  convulsive  manifestation  of  hysteria — globus  hystericus. 

Motor  palsy  of  the  pharynx  occurs  in  postdiphtheritic  neuritis,  acute 
ascending  paralysis,  and  bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  result  from  lesions  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  commonly  bilateral.  There  is  diflficulty  in 
swallowing  and  food  is  not  properly  passed  into  the  oesophagus.  Particles 
of  food  may  pass  into  the  larynx  and,  when  there  is  associated  paralysis 
of  the  soft  palate,  into  the  posterior  nares.  Fluids  are  regurgitated 
through  the  nose.     In  unilateral  lesions  the  power  of  deglutition  remains. 

Anaesthesia  of  the  pharynx  is  produced  by  bromidism  and  the  local 
application  of  cocaine. 


IX. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  (CONTINUED):  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  upper  limit  of  this  organ  is  about  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilsige  and  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  It  terminates  in  the  car- 
diac orifice  of  the  stomach  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the 
eleventh  thoracic  vertebra.  It  has  a  short  infradiaphragmatic  course  of 
about  one  and  a  half  centimetres.  It  begins  about  six  inches — fifteen  cm. 
— from  the  incisor  teeth,  is  about  nine  and  a  half  inches — twenty-four  cni. 
— ^in  length,  and  varies  from  three-fourths  to  one  and  a  fourth  inch — two 
to  three  cm. — ^in  diameter,  the  narrowest  parts  being  at  the  commence- 
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ment,  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  left  primary  bronchus,  and 
at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  stomach.  The  cesophagus  is  in  relation 
with  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus,  the  thyroid  body,  the  peribronchial 
lymph-glands,  the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  the 
aorta,  the  azygos  vein,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  pericardium  and  pleurs. 
Nearly  its  whole  course  is  in  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  principal  methods  of  examination  are  auscultation,  direct  inspec- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  oesophagus,  the  use  of  the  sound,  and  the  Ront- 
gen  rays.  Ordinary  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion  are  of  no  prac- 
tical value,  although  the  first  two  of  these  methods  may  reveal  a  tumor 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  when  there  is  a  diverticulum  or  new  growth  in 
the  cervical  portion. 

Auscultation.  —  Upon  auscultation,  the  stethoscope  being  placed  to 
the  left  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  or  to  the  left  of  the  spine  opposite  the 
tenth  rib,  a  gurgling  sound  may  be  heard  six  seconds  after  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing, as  determined  by  the  movement  of  the  larynx.  This  murmur  is 
due  to  the  propulsion  of  the  liquid  or  bolus  of  food  into  the  stomach  and 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sound  to  be  heard  over  the  cervical  part 
of  the  oesophagus  during  swallowing.  The  absence,  delay,  or  prolongation 
of  the  first-named  sound  is  evidence  of  obstruction  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cesophagus. 

GEsophas:oscopy.  —  Direct  inspection  may  be  practised  through  a 
suitable  tube  or  instrument  with  proper  illumination.  The  mucosa  in 
acute  inflammation  is  reddened,  swollen,  and  lax;  in  chronic  inflammation, 
grayish-white,  covered  with  a  viscid  mucus,  and  shows  dilated  veins.  The 
instrument  may  be  used  as  a  sound  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  dilatation  or  narrowing.  Ulceration,  new  growths,  and  cicatrices  may 
be  recognized,  and  fragments  of  ulcerated  tissue  have  been  removed  through 
the  oesophagoscope  for  examination.  Foreign  bodies  may  be  locate<i  and 
have  been  removed  by  instruments  passed  through  the  tube  when  their 
removal  by  ordinary  methods  has  proved  impracticable. 

The  GEsophag:eal  Sound.  —  The  ordinary  rubber  tube  used  in  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  may  be  utilized  or 
oesophageal  bougies  especially  made  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  are  of 
whalebone  or  narrow  blades  of  metal  with  rounded  edges  and  provided 
with  adjustable  olive-shaped  tips  made  of  hard  rubber,  ivory;  or  metal  and 
of  various  sizes.  The  sound  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stomach  tube.  It  may  pass  directly  into  the  stomach  or  be  arrested  by 
some  obstruction.  The  location  of  the  stenosis  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  distance  from  the  teeth  upon  withdrawing 
the  instrument.  No  force  is  to  be  used.  Feeble  and  ansemic  patients 
may  faint  during  this  examination  and  neurotic  or  hysterical  indi- 
viduals may  have  local  spasm  or  even  general  convulsions.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  instrument  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 
Sounding  must  be  performed  with  due  caution,  since  there  is  the 
danger  of  injury  or  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus,  the  rup- 
ture of  an  aneurism,  or  the  laceration  of  the  varicose  veins  of  the  oesopha^ 
geal  plexus  in  atrophic  cirrhosis.  By  the  use  of  the  sound  the  location  of 
strictures,  dilatations,  diverticula,  ulceration  or  at  least  areas  of  sensi- 
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tiveness,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign  bodies  and  their  location 
may  be  learned.  The  careful  use  of  this  instrument  yields  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  stricture  is  dilatable  or  rigid  and  unyielding. 

The  X-rays. — The  presence  and  position  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
oesophagus  may  be  ascertained  by  this  method  of  examination,  and  in 
appropriate  cases  information  in  regard  to  tumors  of,  or  in  relation  with, 
the  oesophagus.  The  possibility  that  a  large  atheromatous  plate  in  the 
aorta  may  be  mistaken  for  a  foreign  body  in  the  gullet  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Symptoms  of  disease  of  the  oesophagus  are  dysphagia,  pain,  and  the 
regurgitation  of  food. 

Dysphagia  varies  according  to  the  disease  and  its  site  and  is  com- 
monly greater  with  solids  than  with  fluids;  the  pain  may  be  sharply  local- 
ized or  diffuse;  the  regurgitation  of  food  may  be  partial  or  complete  and 
take  place  immediately  or  not  for  some  time. 

The  oesophagus  is  subject  to  developmental  defects,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  atresia.  Liquids  are  immediately  regurgitated  and  the 
sound  cannot  be  passed.  Death  results  from  inhalation  pneumonia  or 
starvation. 

Alterations  in  Calibre. — The  oesophagus  may  be  narrowed  or  dilated. 
Very  often  these  two  conditions  are  combined,  the  tube  being  narrowed 
at  one  point  and  dilated  at  another. 

Narrowing  may  be  intrinsic,  due  to  lesions  of  the  oesophagus  itself, 
as  congenital  defect,  stricture  from  inflammation,  cicatrix  or  neoplasm, 
or  muscular  spasm;  or  extrinsic,  due  to  pressure  from  without.  The 
symptoms  vary.  In  the  first  instance  they  are  chiefly  dysphagia,  pain,  and 
regurgitation;  in  the  second  there  are  superadded  to  these  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  causing  the  compression.  Narrowing  may  be  a  congenital 
defect.  Its  position  in  this  case  is  usually  at  the  upper  or  lower  extremity. 
The  chief  symptom  is  dysphagia. 

In  Inflammatory  and  cicatricial  stenosis  there  is  a  history  of  accidental 
or  intentional  swallowing  of  a  caustic  or  corrosive  fluid,  or  the  history 
may  point  to  ulceration  as  the  result  of  traumatism  produced  by  a  foreign 
body,  softened  glands,  syphilis,  or  peptic  ulcer  at  the  cardia.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  stenosis  are  due  to  cancer,  which  acts  by  infil- 
trating the  walls  and  causing  the  development  of  contracting  connective 
tissue.  In  stricture  arising  from  cicatrix  the  dysphagia  comes  on  gradually 
and  is  progressive  and  permanent.  It  may  begin  abruptly  and  at  first  be 
caused  by  solids  only;  later  by  fluids.  Associated  spasm  may  cause  varia- 
tions in  degree,  but  there  are  no  intervals  of  complete  rehcf  as  in  spas- 
modic stricture.  The  bougie  is  always  arrested  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  teeth.  Food  is  regurgitated  shortly  after  it  is  taken  and,  unless  acid 
in  itself,  shows  an  alkaline  reaction.  Subjectively  it  seems  to  stop  at  or 
near  the  manubrium.  There  is  actual  progressive  starvation  and  cor- 
responding emaciation.  Signs  of  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  pharyngeal 
nerves  are  rare  in  cicatricial  stenosis. 

Malignant  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  commonly  carcinomatous. 
A  limited  number  of  cases  of  sarcoma  have  been  reported.  Carcinoma  is 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women.     It  is  rare  before  forty  and  mosc 
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frequent  between  fifty  and  sixty.  It  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency 
in  the  upper  and  the  lower  half  of  the  organ.  The  symptoms  are  not 
very  different  from  those  of  cicatricial  stricture.  Pain  is  more  prominent; 
it  is  usually  referred  to  the  gullet;  sometimes  to  the  back  between  the 
shoulder-blades.  The  food  is  commonly  returned  shortly  after  it  is  taken 
and  is  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  or  it  may  contain  fragments  of 
necrotic  tissue.  The  obstruction  may  become  complete  by  the  impaction 
of  food  in  the  stricture.  Cough  is  common,  and  hoarseness,  aphonia  or 
complete  loss  of  voice  may  result  from  involvement  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves.  Hunger,  at  first  urgent,  gives  place  to  indifference  to  food. 
Thirst  is  troublesome,  the  mouth  dry,  the  breath  foul,  and  hiccough  fre- 
quent.   The  progress  of  the  disease  is  rapid. 

Spasmodic  Stricture. — CEsophagismus  occurs  in  neurotic  persons  and 
especially  in  hysterical  women.  It  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  "globus  hystericus."  It  may  be  due  to  mental  shock  or  prolonged 
depressing  emotions,  but  it  is  more  frequently  due  to  reflex  irritation  in 
disorders  of  the  gastro-intestinal  or  reproductive  tract.  In  rare  instances 
it  accompanies  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  it  often  recurs  in  diseases  of 
the  oesophagus.  It  occurs  in  human  rabies  and  in  the  hysterical  counter- 
feits of  that  disease,  and  has  been  observed  in  cerebrospinal  fever,  tetanus, 
and  epilepsy.  Dysphagia  is  paroxysmal  and  of  varying  degree.  It  comes  on 
abruptly  and  often  passes  away  as  rapidly  as  it  came.  Food  is  regurgitated 
suddenly  and  with  force.  There  are  gulping  sounds.  The  difficulty  in 
swallowing  is  produced  by  liquids  as  well  as  by  solids.  The  patients  often 
complain  of  pain  which  is  constricting  and  burning  in  character.  Emacia- 
tion does  not  usually  occur.  The  bougie  is  not  always  arrested  at  the  same 
level  and  may  usually  be  passed  by  firm  pressure  beyond  the  point  of  re- 
sistance and  into  the  stomach. 

Pressure. — Narrowing  of  the  oesophagus  by  pressure  from  without 
may  be  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  as  in  goitre,  Graves's 
disease,  cystic  degeneration,  or  tumors  involving  that  organ  or  enlarged 
lymph-glands.  Within  the  thorax  a  mediastinal  tumor,  dislocation  back- 
ward of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  prevertebral  abscesses  and  tumors, 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  a  distended  diverticulum  or  massive  pericardial 
effusion  may  compress  the  oesophagus.  The  essential  symptom  is  dys- 
phagia. The  sound  may  usually  be  passed  with  persistent  gentle  pressure. 
If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  the  sound  must 
not  be  used.  The  cesophagus  adjusts  itself  to  external  pressure  to  a  re- 
markable degree  and  unless  it  is  extreme  the  symptoms  are  slight. 

Obstruction  from  plusrsing:  may  result  in  infants  from  excessive  pro-> 
liferation  of  the  thrush  fungus;  at  any  period  of  life  from  any  foreign  body 
swallowed  by  accident  or  design.  Common  among  these  are  masses  of 
meat,  fragments  of  bone,  artificial  dentures,  jack-stones  and  other  small 
playthings.  Pedunculate  polypi  and  other  tumors  may  obstruct  the 
cesophagus  without  causing  stricture. 

Diverticula  or  circumscribed  lateral  dilatations  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  caused  by  internal  pressure — pulsion  diverticula — and  those  brought 
about  by  the  contraction  of  fibrous  tissue  outside  the  organ — traciion 
diverticula. 
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Polsioa  diverticula  first  show  themselves  by  discomfort  or  a  sense 
of  obstruction  after  swallowing  food,  usually  referred  to  the  sternal  region 
and  often  attended  by  cough.  After  a  time  liquids  only  can  be  taken  and 
are  sometimes  regurgitated  and  swallowed  again  and  again  before  reach- 
ing the  stomach.  Portions  of  food  may  be  regurgitated  several  hours 
after  having  been  swallowed.  Pressure  or  upward  stroking  of  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  may  aid  in  the  regurgitation  of  food.  A  tumor  is  not 
often  present.  Upon  auscultation  the  sound  produced  by  the  passage  of 
food  into  the  stomach  is  absent.  A  sound  may  be  introduced  into  the 
diverticulum,  the  blind  end  of  which  may  be  eight  inches — twenty  cm. — 
or  more  from  the  teeth;  it  may  pass  into  the  stomach  and  be  freely  mov- 
able in  that  organ;  or  one  sound  may  be  passed  into  the  diverticulum 
and  while  it  is  still  in  place  another  may  be  passed  beyond  it  into  the 
stomach.  The  symptoms  increase  in  severity  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
progressive  emaciation.    As  a  rule  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  tardy. 

Tractioo  diverticula  are  usually  situated  upon  the  anterior  or  lateral 
wall  and  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  They  are  funnel-shaped 
and  vary  in  depth  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  are 
usually  single  but  may  be  multiple.  They  commonly  give  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms. Particles  of  food  or  foreign  bodies  may,  however,  be  caught  in 
them  and  cause  ulceration  and  perforation,  with  bronchopneumonia, 
pulmonary  gangrene,  mediastinitis  or  pericarditis  and  pleurisy.  A  posi- 
tive diagnosis  cannot  be  made. 

Ulceration  may  cause  tenderness,  dysphagia;  perforation  the  secondary 
lesions  just  mentioned;  and  rupture,  which  usually  results  from  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  may  cause  gangrenous  mediastinitis  and  pleurisy. 

(Esophageal  hemorrhage  may  result  from  ulcer,  cancer,  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies,  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  of  the  dilated  veins  of  the 
oesophageal  plexus  in  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  or  in  atrophic  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver. 

The  bleeding  may  be  occasional  or  constant  and  vary  in  quantity  from 
a  trifling  amount  to  a  copious  loss  which  is  quickly  fatal.  The  associated 
symptoms  may  render  the  diagnosis  easy,  but  in  the  case  of  varicose  veins 
the  differential  diagnosis  from  gastric  hemorrhage  is  often  difficult.  The 
presence  of  other  symptoms  of  portal  obstruction  and  the  fact  that  the 
blood  is  regurgitated  rather  than  vomited  are  to  be  considered,  but  the 
blood  may  be  discharged  into  the  stomach  and  subsequently  vomited. 

Inflammation  of  tlie  CEsopliagus. — CEsophagitis  is  attended  by  local- 
i«ed  or  diffuse  pain  upon  swallowing,  prostration,  and  in  the  severe  acute 
forms  by  chills  and  fever.  There  may  be  tenderness  upon  pressure  and 
upon  bending  the  spine;  for  this  reason  the  head  is  held  rigid.  Abscess 
formation  may  show  itself  by  a  circumscribed  swelling  upon  one  side  of 
the  neck  with  pressure  upon  the  larynx  and  hoarseness  and  dyspnoea.  In 
the  phlegmonous  form  pus  may  be  expectorated  and  in  the  chronic  cases 
a  glairy,  viscid  mucus. 

Tuberculous  and  syphilitic  ulcerations  occur  as  local  manifestations  in 
these  diseases,  and  their  presence  is  to  be  suspected  when  there  is  dyspha- 
gia, persistent  substernal  pain,  or  the  regurgitation  of  blood-stained  mucus 
in  connection  with  the  general  phenomena  of  these  diseases  respectively. 
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Paralysis.  —  The  oesophageal  muscles  are  sometimes  paralyzeil  in 
central  or  peripheral  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Lesions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  such  as  hemorrhage, 
softening,  tumor,  or  sclerosis,  are  among  the  central  causes;  pressure 
neuritis  of  the  pneumogastric  from  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
or  disease  of  the  vertebrae  and  toxic  neuritis  after  diphtheria  or  in  chronic 
alcoholism  or  lead  poisoning  are  among  the  peripheral  causes.  DiflBculty 
of  swallowing,  without  pain,  is  a  characteristic  symptom.  It  develops 
gradually  or  abruptly,  according  to  the  cause.  The  food  produces  a  sense 
of  weight  or  pressure  and  a  large  bolus  is  more  readily  swallowed  than 
small  morsels.  Fluids  may  be  regurgitated.  Gurgling  sounds  attend  the 
act  of  swallowing,  but  the  normal  sound  at  the  cardia  is  not  heard.  The 
bougie  passes  freely. 


X. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  (CONTINUED):  APPETITE;  THIRST; 
ERUCTATIONS;  REGURGITATION;  NAUSEA;  VOMITING; 
THE  VOMITUS;  DEFECATION;  CONSTIPATION;  DIARRHCEA; 
TENESMUS;  PAINFUL  DEFECATION;  FECAL  INCONTI- 
NENCE;    CHARACTER  OF  THE  DISCHARGES. 

Appetite,  thirst,  the  frequency  of  defecation  and  the  consistency  and 
other  characters  of  the  stools  vary  within  wide  limits  in  health.  They  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  influenced  by  habit  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
individual.  Beyond  these  Hmits  they,  together  with  certain  associated 
symptoms,  acquire  clinical  significance  of  importance  in  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  other  local  and  general  affections. 

APPETITE. 

Appetite  is  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  the 
condition  of  the  stomach,  and  the  requirements  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

The  appetite  for  food  may  be  diminished,  lost — anorexia;  increased — 
polyphagia  or  bulimia;  perverted — pica  or  parorexia;  or  insatiable — acoria. 

Loss  of  appetite  varies  from  mere  indifference  to  food  to  complete 
anorexia.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  most  varied  morbid  states,  the  enu- 
meration of  which  would  comprise  a  nosological  system. 

The  appetite  is  more  or  less  impaired  in: 

(a)  The  acute  infections.  The  absence  of  the  normal  desire  for  food 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  toxaemia,  and  in  part  to  the  subacute  gastritis  which 
is  usually  present. 

(b)  The  chronic  infections,  especially  in  the  active  stages  of  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  and  malaria,  and  in  the  conditions  of  malnutrition  and  cachexia 
to  which  these  diseases  give   rise. 

(c)  Septic  conditions,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  in  all  forms  of 
local  suppuration.     Loss  of  appetite  in  the  absence  of  gastric  disease  or 
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other  adequate  obvious  cause,  especially  when  associated  with  persistent 
leucocytosis,  may  be  symptomatic  of  local  suppuration  in  some  part  of 
the  body. 

(d)  Pyrexia.  Fever  is  attended  by  loss  of  appetite  as  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  conditions,  and  this  symptom  is  commonly  present  in- the  early 
convalescence  from  febrile  diseases.  A  notable  exception  to  the  latter 
statement  occurs  in  enteric  fever,  in  which  hunger  is  usually  a  prominent 
and  urgent  symptom  after  the  defervescence. 

(e)  All  forms  of  anaemia,  chronic  wasting  diseases,  and  in  many 
functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  loss  of  appe- 
tite is  not  only  an  important  symptom  in  these  conditions  but  it  is  also 
an  etiological  factor.  A  vicious  circuit  is  established.  The  inability  to 
take  food  aggravates  the  condition  that  causes  it. 

A  remarkable  suppression  of  the  desire  for  food  is  manifest  in  certain 
cases  of  hysteria.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  suppression  of  appe- 
tite is  maintained  for  long  periods,  as  in  "fasting  girls.'*  Deception  is  to 
be  guarded  against.  To  hysteria  is  to  be  referred  the  condition  described 
by  Gull  as  anorexia  nervosa,  in  which  there  is  not  only  complete  loss  of 
appetite  but  also  absolute  inability  to  take  food,  with  the  gravest  symp- 
toms of  inanition,  sometimes  ending  in  death. 

(f)  Cachexias  and  terminal  states.  The  patient  is  not  only  unable 
to  take  food  save  in  minimum  quantities,  but  life  is  also  often  maintained 
without  it  for  considerable  periods — a  fact  due  to  the  extreme  limitation 
of  vital  activities. 

(g)  Toxic  conditions.  Complete  loss  of  appetite  attends  all  acute 
toxic  conditions,  and  there  is  great  impairment  in  chronic  intoxications, 
88  that  of  lead,  arsenic,  or  mercury.  The  anorexia  is  due  in  part  to  the 
general  malnutrition;  in  part  to  local  disorder  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 
In  chronic  alcoholism  appetite  is  irregular  and  enfeebled  and  at  the  close 
of  a  debauch  is  completely  lost.  Aversion  to  food  is  frequently  the  fore- 
runner of  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 

(h)  Psychic  states.  Depressing  emotional  conditions,  such  as  result 
from  worry,  anxiety,  suspense,  and  grief,  are  usually  attended  with  anorexia. 
The  impairment  of  appetite  under  these  circumstances  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  temperament  of  the  individual. 

(i)  Functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  Appetite  may 
persist  normally  or  in  some  abnormal  form  in  the  gastric  neuroses,  and 
is  maintained  in  some  cases  of  gastric  ulcer.  Patients  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  stomach  frequently  have  a  craving  for  food  which  is  im- 
mediately dispelled  upon  attempts  to  eat.  Loss  of  appetite  not  infre- 
quently results  from  a  monotonous  or  inadequate  dietary.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  appetite  frequently  returns  when  the  patient  is  per- 
mitted to  take  ordinary  food.  There  is  a  French  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  appetite  comes  with  eating. 

Polyphagia  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  excessive  or  voracious  eating. 
It  may  be  occasional,  as  in  the  convalescence  from  enteric  fever  or  in  chil- 
dren suffering  from  whooping-cough,  the  frequent  vomiting  caused  by  the 
paroxysms  not  permitting  the  absorption  of  sufficient  food  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  organism;  or  persistent,  as  in  diabetes. 
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Bulimia  and  acoria  are  terms  used  to  designate  an  insatiable  appetite. 
This  is  symptomatic  of  certain  insanities  and  some  forms  of  idiocy  and 
occurs  in  paroxysms  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  epilepsy, 
and  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  polyphagia  the  patient  eats  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  is  for  the  time  being  satisfied.  In  bulimia  the  ordinary 
sense  of  satiety  after  eating  does  not  occur.  Acoria  is  the  loss  of  the 
sensation  of  satiety. 

Pica  or  parorexia  is  a  craving  for  unnatural  articles  of  food — a  de- 
praved appetite.  It  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  in 
pregnancy.  These  terms  are  also  employed  to  designate  a  nervous  craving 
for  special  articles  of  diet  or  for  articles  that  are  not  fit  for  food. 

THIRST. 

Thirst  is  in  some  instances  an  individual  peculiarity.  There  are 
persons  who  rarely  experience  the  sensation  of  thirst  and  do  not  con- 
sume enough  fluid  to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  body;  others 
who  without  impairment  of  health  manifest  an  habitually  abnormal 
desire  for  fluid. 

Impaired  Thirst. — The  sensation  of  thirst  is  diminished  in  soporous 
states,  even  when  the  buccal  and  salivary  secretions  are  diminished  and 
the  mouth  and  tongue  are  dry,  as  in  enteric  fever. 

Increased  thirst  is  symptomatic  of  many  morbid  states.  It  is  a  con- 
stant symptom  in  fevers  and  occurs  in  all  conditions  attended  with  abun- 
dant or  profuse  loss  of  fluids,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  dehydration  of 
the  tissues.  It  therefore  attends  profuse  sweating  both  physiological 
and  pathological,  abundant  diuresis  from  any  cause,  persistent  vomiting, 
abundant  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  sudden  copious  hemor- 
rhage. It  occurs  at  the  time  of  crisis  from  acute  diseases,  as  croupous 
pneumonia;  in  the  polyuria  of  hysteria  and  persistently  in  diabetes  insipi- 
dus and  mellitus;  in  the  copious  vomiting  of  acute  irritant  poisoning  and 
in  some  cases  of  uraemia;  after  the  action  of  eiaterium  and  other  drugs 
producing  large  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels;  in  cholera  nostras 
and  Asiatica  and  after  all  kinds  of  abundant  hemorrhages  both  pathologi- 
cal and  traumatic.  An  unusual  desire  for  water  is  observed  in  some  cases 
of  chronic  gastritis.  Persistent  excessive  thirst  is  very  often  the  first 
symptom  to  attract  attention  in  diabetes.  The  arrest  of  the  buccal  secre- 
tions in  xerostomia  or  dry  mouth  gives  rise  to  continued  and  distressing 
thirst.  Polydipsia  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  habitual  taking  of  fluid 
in  excessive  amounts. 

ERUCTATIONS,  REGURGITATION,  NAUSEA,  AND 

VOMITING. 

The  oesophagus  enters  the  stomach  at  an  angle,  forming  a  valve- 
like fold  which  serves  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  relation  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  to  the 
CBsophagus  is  such  that  it  closes  the  cesophageal  opening  only  at  the 
time  of  inspiration. 
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Eructations  or  Belching. 

The  spasmodic  forcible  discharge  of  gas  or  air  from  the  mouth  is  a 
common  symptom.  It  may  come  from  the  oesophagus;  much  more  com- 
monly it  comes  from  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  odorless,  frequently 
offensive.  It  may  consist  of  air  swallowed  with  the  food  or  with  the  saliva, 
or  of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  food  in 
the  stomach.  The  eructations  may  be  occasional  or  occur  in  paroxysms 
lasting  for  periods  of  some  hours.  Eructations  are  symptomatic  of 
acute  indigestion  such  as  results  from  over-eating,  various  forms  of 
gastritis  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  stomach,  or  they  may  be  of 
nervous  origin.  Large  quantities  of  odorless  gas  are  sometimes  forcibly 
expelled  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  several  hours  in  hysterical  and 
neurasthenic  individuals,  the  stomach  at  the  same  time  being  tensely 
distended. 

Regurgitation. 

The  liquid  portions  of  the  food,  and  in  some  instances  the  solids,  are  re- 
turned to  the  mouth  without  the  violence  characteristic  of  vomiting.  Regur- 
gitation from  the  oesophagus  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  stricture,  dilatation  or 
diverticulum,  the  food  being  returned  immediately  or  after  an  interval.  Re- 
gurgitation from  the  stomach  may  be  due  to  over-distention  with  food,  or 
drink  and  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  regurgitation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  an  opalescent,  slightly  alkaline  fluid  is  spoken  of  as  water-brash, 

Merycism  or  nimlnation  is  the  regurgitation  of  solid  food  from  the 
stomach  to  the  mouth,  when  it  is  again  chewed  and  swallowed.  The  food 
is  returned  in  small  portions  without  nausea.  This  phenomenon  appears 
at  first  to  be  the  result  of  regurgitation,  later  a  habit. 

Pyrosis  or  heart-bum  is  a  burning  sd^sation  behind  the  sternum, 
extending  to  the  pharynx.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  eructation  and 
sometimes  by  the  regurgitation  of  an  acid  fluid.  It  is  due  to  the  ejection 
of  the  gastric  contents  into  the  oesophagus.  It  occurs  in  hyperchlorhydria 
but  may  appear  as  a  neurosis  when  the  gastric  secretion  is  normal. 

Nausea. 

Nausea  or  sickoess  at  the  stomach  is  closely  associated  with  vomiting 
in  its  mechanism  and  clinical  significance.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of 
abnormal  sensations  referred  to  the  stomach,  and  occurs  in  functional 
and  organic  affections.  Those  causes  which  excite  vomiting  also  excite 
nausea,  though  the  latter  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  former.  The 
term  "nervous  nausea"  is  applied  to  this  symptom  when  it  arises  in  con- 
stitutional disorders  and  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  is 
common  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  and  is  very  often  the  result  of  reflex 
irritation  in  distant  organs,  for  example,  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  Nausea 
is  very  common  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  and,  associated  with 
retching  and  vomiting,  constitutes  in  pregnancy  the  syndrome  known  as 
morning  sickness,  which  in  exceptional  cases  is  persistent  and  intractable 
and  may  even  cause  death. 
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Vomiting. 

Vomiting:  is  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth.  In  exceptional  cases  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
may  also  be  expelled  through  the  mouth — fecal  or  stercoraceous  vomiting. 

The  Muscular  Mechanism. — The  act  of  vomiting  is  a  complex  reflex 
movement  in  which  many  muscles  take  part.  There  is  usually  a  sensation 
of  nausea  and  a  reflex  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth,  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  more  or  less  violent  retching  movements  which  consist 
of  deep  inspirations  with  closure  of  the  glottis.  As  a  result  of  these  move- 
ments the  stomach  is  compressed  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  negative  pres- 
sure in  the  thorax  and  especially  in  the  oesophagus  is  decidedly  increased. 
In  the  course  of  these  retching  movements  the  act  of  vomiting  is  brought 
about  by  a  sudden  convulsive  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which 
exerts  additional  pressure  upon  the  stomach.  With  this  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach  is  dilated  and  the  stomach  contents  are  forced  through  the 
oesophagus,  the  glottis  being  closed  by  the  adductor  muscles  and  the  nasal 
chambers  shut  off  from  the  pharynx  by  the  contraction  of  the  posterior 
pillars  of  the  fauces  upon  the  palate  and  uvula.  In  the  vomiting  of  uncon- 
sciousness, as  in  anaesthesia,  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  relax  and  vomited 
matters  be  insufflated  into  the  trachea,  and  in  violent  vomiting  the  material 
may  in  part  be  forced  past  the  palate  and  uvula  and  ejected  through  the  nose. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  contents  of  the  duodenum  to  be  forced 
by  the  violence  of  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  through  the 
pylorus,  so  that  the  vomitus  consists  of  bile-stained  material  and  some- 
times of  pure  bile. 

The  muscles  concerned  in  vomiting  are  respiratory.  The  act  consists 
essentially  in  the  simultaneous  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
an  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the  abdominal  or  expiratory  muscles,  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  being  altogether  of  subsidiary 
importance. 

The  Nervous  Mechanism. — The  reflex  nature  of  vomiting  is  shown 
by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  sensory 
nerves  and  by  injuries  to  various  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Disagreeable  emotions  and  derangements  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body, 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  pathological  states  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  and  lesions  or  injuries 
of  the  brain  may  all  cause  vomiting.  Vomiting  may  also  be  caused  by 
direct  action  upon  the  medullary  centres,  as  in  the  case  of  drugs — apomor- 
phine  and  various  narcotics — and  by  or  in  the  toxaemia  of  the  infections 
and  autointoxications,  as  uraemia  and  cholaemia. 

The  causes  are  many,  but  the  most  common  is  irritation  of  the  sensory 
fibres  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  In  this  case  the  afferent  path  is 
by  way  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  vagus;  the  efferent  path  by  way  of  the 
motor  fibres  innervating  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting, 
namely,  the  vagi,  the  phrenics,  and  the  spinal  nerves  distributed  to  the 
abdominal  muscles.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  definite 
vomiting  centre  situated  in  the  medulla  in  close  proximity  to  the  respira- 
tory centre. 
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The  readiness  with  which  children  vomit  ia  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
reflex  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life;  in  part  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  is  more  nearly  vertical  than  in  adults.  The 
undeveloped  state  of  the  fundus  and  the  defective  closure  of  the  cardia 
increase  the  liability  of  infants  to  vomiting,  which  often  occurs  without 
effort  as  a  mere  regurgitation  of  a  portion  of  the  food  upon  change  of 
posture  or  slight  pressure  upon  the  epigastrium. 


1.  VoraltfaiE  from  Direct  Irritation  of  tbe  Terminal  Fibres  of  tbe  Vaffus 
la  tbe  Stomacb. — Vomiting  from  this  cause  is  very  common.  It  may 
result  from  anatomical  lesions  of  the  stomach  itself  and  from  quantitative 
and  qualitative  abnormalities  of  the  contents  of  the  organ.  Vomiting 
is  a  common  phenomenon  in  various  forms  of  gastritis.  In  acute  gastric 
catarrh  there  is  vomiting  of  the  gastric  contents  followed  by  mucus 
often  stained  with  bile;  a  sense  of  rehef  is  then  experienced.  In  chronic 
gastric  catarrh  vomiting  is  common;  it  occurs  at  various  intervals  after 
the  taking  of  food.  Frequently,  and  especially  in  the  gastric  catarrh  of 
alcoholic  subjects,  there  is  distressing  vomiting  of  tough  mucus  on  rising — 
vomiius  maltUinus  potatorum.     Vomiting  is  common  in  peptic  ulcer  of  the 
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stomach  and  is  frequently  provoked  by  the  intake  of  food,  which  alao 
causes  pain.  The  pain  very  often  precedes  the  vomiting  and  is  relieved 
by  it.  The  vomiting  which  attends  carcinoma  ventriculi  is  a  common 
and  distressing  symptom.  It  is  not  often  present  until  the  disease  his 
made  considerable  progress.  It  may  occur  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
but  usually  follows  the  ingestion  of  food,  after  varying  intervals.  When 
the  growth  involves  the  cardia  food  may  be  immediately  vomited;  when 
the  pylorus,  after  an  interval  of  several  hours.  Vomiting  may  be  absent 
in  carcinoma  of  the  fundus  or  lesser  curvature.  In  stenosis  of  the  pylorus 
from  carcinoma  or  other  cause  food  is  retained  in  the  stomach,  which  grad- 
ually undergoes  dilatation,  and  is  vomited  after  some  hours  or  a  day  or 
two — retention  vomiting.  The  vomiting  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  after 
considerable  intervals  of  time  is  characteristic  of  gastric  dilatation.  Vom- 
iting does  not  occur  in  gastrectasis  of  slight  degree  and  in  the  extreme 
cases,  by  reason  of  the  impaired  contractility  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
may  wholly  cease — an  unfavorable  symptom.  Vomiting  is  a  common 
symptom  of  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  Asiatica  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
It  usually  occurs  after  the  diarrhoea,  sometimes  coincidently  with  it, 
scarcely  ever  before  it.  Vomiting  in  cholera  is  usually  unattended  with 
effort,  is  frequently  repeated,  and  ceases  or  alternates  with  singultus  in 
the  algid  stage.  The  voniitus  is  liquid  and  sometimes  resembles  the  rice- 
water  discharges.  This  symptom  occurs  in  hyperacidity  and  hypersecre- 
tion and  may  be  so  persistent  in  cases  of  gastric  hyperaesthesia  that  all 
food  is  promptly  ejected.  External  pressure  upon  the  stomach,  as  in  peri- 
carditis, ascites,  or  pericardial  effusion,  may  cause  vomiting. 

2.  Vomltlns^  from  Central  Irritation  of  the  Vas:u8. — To  this  cause  must 
be  referred  the  vomiting  which  is  so  common  in  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes — anaemia,  hyperemia,  concussion,  sea-sickness,  M^ni- 
dre's  disease,  tumor,  abscess,  and  various  forms  of  meningitis.  So-called 
cerebral  vomiting  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  nausea,  its  sudden- 
ness, projectile  character,  and  the  fact  that  it  occurs  independently  of  the 
taking  of  food.  Vomiting  of  gastric  origin  is  mostly  followed  by  a  sense 
of  relief,  while  that  dependent  upon  cerebral  causes  usually  aggravates 
the  symptoms,  probably  because  of  the  mechanical  disturbance  produced 
by  the  act.  Vomiting  is  an  early  and  important  symptom  in  tuberculous 
meningitis  and  cerebrospinal  fever. 

3.  Reflex  Vomiting. — The  following  forms  are  to  be  considered: 

(a)  Vomiting  produced  by  irritation — tickling — of  the  base  of  the 
tongue  or  the  fauces.  Nausea,  gagging,  and  vomiting  are  frequently  caused 
by  the  unskilful  use  of  the  tongue-depressor  or  the  lar3mgoscopic  mirror. 
In  the  older  medicine  tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather  often  played  the 
part  of  an  emetic.  When  the  mucous  membrane  is  abnormally  sensitive, 
as  in  neurotic  individuals  or  as  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  catarrh,  very 
slight  irritation  of  the  fauces  may  cause  vomiting.  The  vomiting  of  acute 
angina,  that  caused  by  efforts  to  dislodge  tough  masses  of  mucus,  that 
attendant  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  and  the  vomiting  which  accom- 
panies the  paroxysm  of  pertussis  must  be  referred  to  this  group.  The 
irritation  caused  by  partially  detached  diphtheritic  membrane  sometimeB 
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produces  efforts  at  vomiting  which  may  have  the  favorable  effect  of  wholly 
detaching  the  mass. 

The  vomiting  of  consumption  is  sometimes  an  early  symptom;  it  is 
more  common  and  troublesome  in  the  later  stages.  It  is  frequently  caused 
by  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing.  The  vomiting  of  phthisis  may  be  cerebral, 
as  from  tuberculous  meningitis,  of  which  it  is  often  an  early  and  ominous 
symptom;  due  to  pressure  upon  the  vagi  by  caseous  glands;  the  mani- 
festation of  irritation  of  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  vagi;  pulmonary, 
pharyngeal,  or  gastric  or  mechanical,  as  from  the  succussion  of  urgent  cough. 

(b)  The  vomiting  of  peritonitis,  which  is  frequently  severe  and  intract- 
able and  always  significant. 

(c)  That  caused  by  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In 
some  instances  the  action  of  purgatives  is  preceded  by  vomiting.  This 
symptom  may  attend  intestinal  parasites,  colic,  enterocolitis,  appendicitis, 
strangulated  hernia,  intussusception,  torsion,  and  ileus.  In  any  form  of 
obstruction  of  the  bowel  retroperistalsis  may  occur  with  vomiting,  which 
gradually  becomes  stercoraceous. 

(d)  That  attendant  upon  visceral  diseases  of  various  kinds,  as  biliary 
and  renal  colic,  acute  nephritis,  pyelitis,  cystitis,  Addison's  disease,  and 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

(e)  That  which  is  symptomatic  of  disorders  of  the  female  sexual  organs. 
Vomiting  is  common  in  anomalies  of  menstruation,  uterine  displacements, 
and  pelvic  exudates  and  new  growths. 

Of  especial  importance  is  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  A  little  mucus 
is  thrown  up  with  great  nausea  and  effort  when  the  patient  rises  in  the 
morning.  Commonly  the  vomiting  does  not  recur  until  the  next  day; 
sometimes  it  is  persistent  and  distressing.  Usually  it  ceases  after  a  few 
months.     The  pernicious  form  has  been  spoken  of  above. 

(f)  So-called  nervous  vomiting.  The  most  typical  form  is  that  which 
occurs  in  hysteria.  It  depends  upon  the  hyperaesthesia  and  abnormal 
motility  of  the  stomach  and  upon  quantitative  and  qualitative  changes 
in  the  gastric  secretions.  The  vomitus  is  often  of  large  amount  and  con- 
sists of  thin  fluid.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  notwithstanding  persistent 
vomiting  hysterical  patients  lose  little  weight. 

The  persistent  vomiting  of  Leyden  is  a  form  of  nervous  vomiting 
characterized  by  recurrent  attacks  coming  on  without  obvious  cause  or  as 
the  result  of  slight  indigestion,  fatigue,  or  worry,  and  lasting  from  some 
hours  to  several  days.  The  vomiting  is  copious  and  continuous;  the 
abdomen  retracted  and  the  bowels  constipated.  There  is  epigastric  pain 
together  with  intense  headache  and  intolerance  of  light  and  sound.  The 
pulse  is  frequent  but  there  is  no  fever. 

The  ga^ric  crises  which  occur  in  tabes,  and  less  frequently  in  acute 
myelitis,  disseminated  sclerosis  and  paresis,  are  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Together  with  distressing  pain  there  is  vomiting,  usually 
persistent  and  uncontrollable.  Food  is  at  first  ejected,  then  a  colorless 
stringy  fluid  and  in  some  cases  a  blood-stained  mucus.  There  is  vertigo 
and  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  attack  lasts  from 
some  hours  to  two  or  three  days.  In  the  intervals  there  may  be  no  signs 
of  gastric  disease. 
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The  vomiting  of  migraine  belongs  to  the  category  of  nervous  vomiting. 

(g)  Reflex  vomiting  may  accompany  diseases  of  the  heart,  especiaUy 
myocarditis,  fatty  heart  and  angina  pectoris.  Vomiting  due  to  cardiac 
disease  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  hiccough. 

4.  Direct  irritatioo  of  the  Centre  for  Vomiting.  —  This  form  is  less 
frequent.    It  arises  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  action  of  certain  emetics  of  which  apomorphine  is  a  type. 

(b)  The  action  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood,  as  for  example  those 
present  in  nephritis  both  acute  and  chronic.  Vomiting  is  an  early  and 
ominous  symptom  in  many  cases  of  uraemia  and  not  rarely  the  first  indica- 
tion of  contracted  kidneys.  Uraemic  vomiting  occurs  independently  of 
the  taking  of  food  and  is  often  severe  and  distressing. 

(c)  As  an  early  manifestation  of  the  toxaemia  of  the  acute  infections, 
especially  in  childhood.  Vomiting  may  attend  the  stage  of  onset  in  scarlet 
fever,  croupous  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  other  acute  febrile  diseases. 

The  Gross  Characteristics  of  the  Vomitus. 

The  general  appearance,  quantity,  odor,  and  reaction  of  the  ejected 
material  is  of  importance  in  diagnosis.  These  peculiarities  depend  largely 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  its  character  and  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  ingestion.  When  vomiting  occurs  directly 
after  eating,  the  food  shows  little  or  no  change.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some 
hours  have  elapsed  there  may  be  no  trace  of  food.  In  retention  vomiting, 
however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  particles  of  food  taken  at  a  previous 
meal  or  upon  a  preceding  day.  In  sucklings  the  appearance  of  the  vomited 
milk  is  of  importance.  The  presence  of  curds  indicates  the  presence  of 
the  milk-curdling  ferment;  an  uncurdled  milk  some  time  after  nursing 
shows  the  absence  of  normal  gastric  secretions  and  may  be  the  sign  of 
grave  changes  in  the  stomach. 

Aside  from  the  presence  of  food  the  following  peculiarities  are  of 
diagnostic  importance: 

Watery  Fluid  and  Mucus. — The  vomitus  may  consist  of  a  watery 
fluid  containing  little  or  no  mucus.  This  is  common  in  the  morning  in 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  especially  that  of  alcoholic  subjects.  If  the  reac- 
tion is  alkaline,  the  fluid  usually  consists  of  saliva  that  has  been  swallowed 
during  the  night  and  the  vomitus  consists  largely  of  saliva  in  cases  in  which 
prolonged  nausea  has  preceded  the  act  of  vomiting.  If  the  reaction  be 
acid  the  vomitus  consists  either  of  gastric  fluid  in  excess — hypersecretion— 
or  of  food  and  mucus  that  have  undergone  acid  fermentation.  More  comr 
monly  the  vomited  matter  contains  mucus  and  in  some  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  it  is  composed  of  masses  of  tenacious  mucus.  The 
vomiting  of  hyperacid  gastric  juice  occurs  in  peptic  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
and  in  neurotic  conditions,  as  migraine,  hysteria,  the  gastric  crises  of  tabes 
and  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  some  cases  of  cholera  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  are  forced  into  the  stomach  and  vomited,  presenting  the  usual 
characters  of  the  rice-water  discharges  and  containing  the  comma  bacilli 
of  Koch. 
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Bilkms  Vomitiog:. — Bile  is  very  commonly  present^  imparting  a  green 
or  yellow  color.  It  occurs  after  repeated  or  violent  vomiting  and  is  of  no 
great  diagnostic  importance.  The  early  vomiting  of  considerable  amounts 
of  bile  occurs  in  some  cases  of  peritonitis  and  intestinal  obstruction. 

Voinltins  of  Blood  —  Hsmatemesis  —  Qastrorrhagla.  —  This  symptom 
occurs  in  a  number  of  morbid  conditions  and  is  of  great  importance  in 
diagnosis.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  haematemesis  and  haemopty- 
sis has  already  been  considered.  The  vomited  blood  may  be  bright 
red  and  fluid — a  sign  that  it  has  remained  in  the  stomach  but  a  brief 
period;  or  it  may  consist  of  reddish  or  reddish-brown  clots  that  have 
formed  during  a  longer  period;  or  finally  it  may  present  the  appearance  of 
coffee  grounds,  indicating  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  for  a  sufficient  time  to  undergo  partial  digestion,  with  altera- 
tion of  the  haemoglobin  and  destruction  of  the  erythrocytes.  In  some 
instances  a  superficial  resemblance  to  recent  blood  may  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  red  wine  or  various  reddish-colored  fruits  or  the  jellies  or  preserves 
made  from  them;  in  others  altered  blood — ''coffee  grounds '* — may  be 
suggested  by  the  presence  in  the  vomitus  of  coffee,  cocoa,  minute  frag- 
ments of  boiled  or  over-cooked  meat,  and  certain  drugs,  as  the  prepara- 
tions of  bismuth  and  iron.  As  a  rule  these  uncertainties  may  be  settled 
by  close  inspection  and  an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  but  there  are  rare  cases 
in  which  a  chemical,  microscopic,  or  spectroscopic  examination  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  question.  Bright  red  blood  is  usually  vomited 
in  considerable  amounts  and  in  association  with  small  clots,  while  the 
altered  blood  which  resembles  coffee  grounds  is  mixed  with  the  vomitus 
in  small  quantities. 

Not  all  blood  ejected  from  the  stomach  is  derived  from  the  vessels 
of  that  organ.  Blood  is  frequently  swallowed  and  then  vomited.  In 
haemoptysis  a  portion  of  the  blood  coughed  up  is  often  swallowed.  Blood 
readily  finds  its  way  from  the  nasal  chambers  or  pharynx  into  the  stomach, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  blood  oozing 
from  the  bitten  tongue  in  the  epileptic  paroxysm  may  be  swallowed  during 
the  postepileptic  stupor  or  the  vomited  blood  may  be  derived  from  the 
vessels  of  the  oesophagus.  Blood  may  be  swallowed  by  malingerers,  who 
sometimes  suck  it  from  a  wound  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  mouth  or 
upon  the  hand  or  forearm.  In  very  rare  instances  infants  vomit  milk 
stained  with  blood  derived  from  a  fissured  or  ulcerated  nipple. 

Bleeding  from  the  stomach  occurs  under  various  conditions,  of  which 
the  following  are  important: 

1.  Circulatory  Derangements. — Portal  obstruction  and  the  re- 
isulting  passive  hyperaemia  of  the  gastric  mucosa  lead  to  haematemesis. 
This  symptom  therefore  occurs  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  malignant  and 
other  tumors  of  the  porta,  and  in  adhesive  pylophlebitis.  Copious  haematem- 
esis, occurring  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  terminating  fatally,  occasionally 
arises  from  rupture  of  the  veins  of  an  enlarged  oesophageal  plexus.  The 
visceral  congestions  resulting  from  cardiac  mural  and  valvular  disease 
tend  also  to  hemorrhage.  Haematemesis  is  occasionally  encountered  in 
massive  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
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2.  HiEMic  Disorders.  —  Haematemesis  is  frequently  symptomatie 
of  the  grave  ansemias.  It  occurs  in  pernicious  ansBmia,  leukaemia,  hemo- 
philia, scurvy,  and  purpura  hjemorrhagica,  in  profound  jaundice,  and  after 
extensive  burns.  It  has  been  observed  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

3.  The  Infections. — Vomiting  of  blood  is  of  occasional  occurrenoe 
in  epidemic  influenza,  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and  dengue.  It  is  a  promi- 
nent event  in  some  forms  of  pernicious  malarial  fever,  malignant  variola, 
and  yellow  fever.  In  the  last  the  vomiting  of  altered  blood — Mack  vantU — 
is  characteristic. 

4.  Traumatism. — Contusions  of  the  epigastric  region,  as  from  a  blow 
or  kick,  crushing,  and  other  injuries,  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  vomit- 
ing of  blood.  The  vomitus  is  often  blood-streaked  after  prolonged  or 
violent  vomiting.  Under  this  caption  must  be  placed  the  direct  injury  to 
the  gastric  mucosa  caused  by  the  corrosive  poisons,  caustic  alkalies,  the 
mineral  acids,  arsenic,  and  the  like. 

5.  Specific  Anatomical  Lesions  of  the  Stomach.  —  Cancer  is  a 
common  cause  of  gastric  hemorrhage.  The  blood  is  usually  dark  and 
altered  and  rarely  profuse,  slight  oozing,  either  continuous  or  frequently 
repeated,  being  the  rule.  Even  more  common  is  gastric  ulcer.  The  blood 
is  usually  abundant,  bright  red,  and  fluid.  Copious  haematemesis  is  sug- 
gestive of  ulcer.  Free  and  even  lethal  bleeding  may  occur  in  superficial 
erosions,  and  profuse  hemorrhage  may  come  from  the  erosions  of  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane  which  sometimes  occur  after  operations  upon  the 
abdomen  and  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  omentum  has  been  wounded. 
In  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  especially  the  latter,  the  blood  may  not  be 
vomited  but  is  passed  in  the  stools.  Miliary  aneurism  is  a  rare  cause  of 
gastric  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  common*  for  death  to  result  directly  from 
the  bleeding,  which  is  often  repeated  from  time  to  time.  Ansemia^  fre- 
quently of  high  grade,  results.  Syncope  with  or  without  general  convul- 
sions may  immediately  follow  profuse  hemorrhage.  Hemiplegia  and 
amaurosis,  which  may  be  followed  by  optic  atrophy,  are  rare  sequelsB. 

6.  Certain  Nervous  Affections. — Haematemesis  is  an  occasional 
event  in  hysteria.,  and  cases  of  gastric  bleeding  have  occurred  in  apparently 
healthy  individuals  in  the  absence  of  any  local  or  general  condition  to 
account  for  it,  and  without  a  second  appearance.  This  symptom  is 
comparatively  infrequent  in  epilepsy  and  in  general  paresis,  and  SchifT 
and  others  have  directed  attention  to  it  as  a  rare  phenomenon  in  local 
cerebral  disease.  In  the  newborn  it  may  occur  as  an  isolated  symptom 
or  with  hemorrhage  from  other  mucous  tracts. 

7.  Fatal  gastric  hemorrhage  may  result  from  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  its  branches  into  the  stomach.  Under  such 
circumstances  death  may  occur  from  blood  loss  without  vomiting,  tha 
stomach  being  distended  with  blood. 

Fecal  or  Stercoraceous  Vomiting. — This  is  a  significant  symptom  in 
acute  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  The  anatomical  condition  may  be  strangu- 
lation, intussusception,  volvulus,  or  abnormal  contents.  The  last  of  these — 
fecal  masses,  biliary  calculi,  and  enteroliths — may  cause  acute  obstruction 
by  the  sudden  shifting  of  their  position.     Vomiting  comes  on  early  and  i 
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peisistent.  The  vomitus  consists  at  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then 
of  bile  or  bile-etained  material,  and  finally  of  a  brownish  or  blackiah  fluid  of 
a  distinctly  fecal  odor.  In  this  fluid  masses  of  fecal  matter  may  be  present. 
Retroperistalsis  not  rarely  occurs  in  peritonitis  and  in  some  cases  stercora- 
oeous  vomiting  ia  the  result  of  a  gastro-intestinal  fistula.  Chronic  intesti- 
nal obstruction  is  not  usually  attended  by  this  form  of  vomiting  even 
when  of  high  grade.     In  the  terminal  paroxysms,  however,  it  may  occur. 

Pnntlent  vomiting  ia  rare  and  not  usually  dependent  upon  primary 
diMsae  of  the  stomach;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  phlegmonous  gastritis. 
The  more  common  cause  is  perforative  ulceration  of  the  wiUl  of  the  stomach 
in  hepatic  abscess  or  empyema. 

hruites  In  the  Vomit. — The  Ascaris  lumbricoides  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine.  From  this  position  it  flnds  its  way  readily 
into  the  stomach  and  is  often  ejected  with  the  vomit.  In  rare  cases  the 
(egments  of  txnia  are  present  in  vomited  matter  and  the  hooklets  and 
fragments  of  echinococcus  cysts  have  been  observed;  so  also  trichindlie  and 
tlitlarvjE  of  insects. 

The  qnantlty  of  the  vomitus  depends  upon  the  volume  of  the  stomach 
contents  and  the  intensity  of  the  act  of  vomiting.  Very  significant  is  the 
retention  vomiting  of  pyloric  obstruction  and  the  large  fluid  vomiting  in 
gaatrectasis  from  other  causes. 

Tbe  Odor. — The  vomit  is  commonly  sour-smelling  and  often  intensely 
fM.  It  is  ammoniacal  in  ureemia  and  fecal  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction 
inilinsorae  cases  of  peritonitis.  The  odor  of  the  vomitus  in  poisoning  is 
Mitietimes  of  great  diagnostic  importance.  Striking  examples  are  carbolic 
uid.  the  garlicky  smell  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  that  of  bitter  almonds 
m  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid  and  nitrobenzole,  the  vinegar-Uke  odor 
W  poisoning  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  smell  of  ammonia;  less  significant 
W  the  odors  of  alcohol  or  laudanum. 

The  reaction  is  commonly  acid.  Where  there  is  an  excess  of  saliva, 
Wk  or  blood  the  reaction  is  alkahne.  In  hypersecretion  the  reaction  is 
iaienaely  acid  and  patients  speak  of  their  teeth  being  set  on  edge  by  the 
twte,   In  uremia  the  reaction  may  be  alkahne. 

The  taste  of  the  vomitus  ia,  according  to  the  patients,  commonly  sour 
and  when  bile  is  present,  bitter.     Blood  imparts  a  salty  or  sweetish  taste. 

DEFECATION. 

Sifnificance  of  Abnormal  Defecation.  —  The  indigestible  parts  of 
we  food,  with  debris,  bacterial  masses,  and  secretions  from  the  intestinal 
JfWl,paaa  slowly  through  the  large  intestine  and  reach  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
'ithicli  they  accumulate.  As  the  semisolid  or  solid  material  passes  into 
'™  rectum  it  stimulates  the  sensory  nerves  of  that  part  of  the  intestine, 
£"'11^  rise  to  a  peculiar  sensation  and  desire  to  defecate.  This  material 
*  retained  in  the  rectum  by  the  two  sphincter  muscles,  the  internal  of 
■nich  is  a  band  of  the  circular  layer  of  involuntary  muscles  of  the  rectum, 
Cpon  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  into  the  rectum  the  internal  sphincter 
P*raf8iiito  a  condition  of  tonic  contraction,  the  relaxation  of  which  marks 
the  hppjiining  of  the  act  of  defecation.    The  internal  sphincter  is  composed 
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of  unstriped  muscular  fibre  and  receives  its  innervation  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system  and  from  the  sacrospinal  nerves.  The  external  sphincter 
ani  is  made  up  of  striated  muscular  fibres  and  is  to  a  large  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  Upon  intense  rectal  stimulus  the  voluntary  control 
is  overcome  and  this  spliincter  is  also  relaxed.  The  act  of  defecation  is 
therefore  in  part  voluntary  and  in  part  involuntary.  The  voluntary  factor 
is  made  up  of  the  inhibition  of  the  external  sphincter  and  the  simultaneous  * 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  diaphragm  being  contracted  and  the 
glottis  closed.  Pressure  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
viscera,  with  the  result  that  the  contents  of  the  descending  colon  and  sig- 
moid flexure  are  forced  into  the  rectum.  This  pressure  is  augmented  by 
deep  inspiration  and  fixation  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  involun- 
tary factor  consists  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  rectum,  in 
particular  the  circular  layer,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  internal  sphincter, 
in  part  the  result  of  reflex  stimulation  from  the  lumbar  cord  and  in 
part  from  automatic  peristaltic  movements.  The  action  of  defecation  k 
essentially,  however,  an  involuntary  reflex,  as  is  well  seen  in  infants  and 
in  soporose  states. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  bowels  move  once  a  day,  the  act  being, 
like  sleep  and  the  taking  of  food,  of  diurnal  rhythmical  recurrence.  There 
are  healthy  individuals,  however,  in  whom  the  rhythm  is  not  diurnal,  but 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  or  exceptionally  longer,  and  in  whom  efiforts 
to  bring  about  the  diurnal  movement  by  means  of  purgatives  are  followed 
by  manifest  derangements  of  health.  The  normal  periodical  movement  of 
the  bowels  is  maintained  by  the  observation  of  a  fixed  hour  for  this  function, 
and  various  derangements,  especially  constipation,  result  from  the  neglect 
of  this  rule. 

It  is  important  for  the  physician  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  periodicity, 
frequency,  and  character  of  the  bowel  movements  and  in  certain  cases  to 
inspect  the  stools.  Departures  from  the  normal  in  respect  of  this  function 
relate  to  constipation,  diarrhoea,  tenesmus,  painful  defecation,  fecal  incon- 
tinence, and  the  character  of  the  discharges. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Constipation — costiveness — infrequent  or  difficult  evacuation  of  fseces; 
retention  of  faeces.  This  condition  is  of  great  and  varied  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. Its  cause  may  be  constitutional  or  intestinal.  Very  often  several 
causes  are  associated. 

The  more  important  constitutional  or  general  causes  of  constipation  are: 

1.  Personal  peculiarity:  Sluggishness  of  the  bowels  is  frequently  an 
hereditary  and  family  tendency.  It  is  far  more  common  in  persons  of  dark 
than  in  those  of  fair  complexion  and  is  especially  associated  with  the  traits 
that  constitute  the  bilious  temperament. 

2.  Unhygienic  habits,  as  want  of  proper  exercise,  the  failure  to  observe 
regularity  in  the  hour  of  defecation  or  to  devote  to  the  act  sufficient  time, 
irregularity  or  undue  haste  in  meals  and  the  eating  of  unwholesome  food  or 
of  excessive  quantities  of  food.  From  this  point  of  view  constipation  is 
primarily  not  a  condition  of  the  body  but  a  condition  of  the  mind.    On  the 
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other  hand  too  little  food  or  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  proteid  substances 
or  which  contains  a  minimum  of  undigested  residuum  tends  to  constipa- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  a  sufficient  bulk  of  re^dual  material  is  required  to 
form  the  fecal  mass  and  excite  peristalsis.  The  insufficient  ingestion  of 
fluid  tends  also  to  cause  constipation. 

3.  Dehydration  of  the  tissues  by  profuse  and  frequently  repeated 
sweating,  diuresis  from  the  action  of  drugs,  the  polyuria  of  diabetes  insip- 
idus and  mellitus,  or  repeated  hemorrhages  is  attended  by  constipation. 

4.  The  febrile  infections,  except  those  in  which  diarrhoea  is  an  especial 
symptom,  are  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  constipation.  Even  in 
these  affections  constipation  very  often  gives  way  in  the  later  course  of  the 
attack  to  diarrhcea,  and  the  latter  may  assume  the  guise  of  a  critical  dis- 
charge, as  sometimes  occurs  in  croupous  pneumonia. 

5.  The  habitual  use  of  purgative  drugs  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  constipation. 

6.  Constipation  is  a  very  common  condition  in  the  anaemias,  especially 
in  chlorosis,  and  is  often  a  troublesome  symptom  in  neurasthenia  and 
hysteria. 

7.  General  asthenia  and  cachectic  states  are  very  often  attended  by 
constipation;  so  also  conditions  in  which  the  abdominal  muscles  are  over- 
distended  and  their  contraction  hampered,  as  obesity,  ascites,  large  ab- 
dominal tumors,  and  pregnancy. 

Among  local  causes  of  constipation  the  following  are  to  be  considered: 

1.  Alterations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  intestinal  juices  and 
a  deficiency  of  bile  or  pancreatic  secretion.  Under  these  circumstances 
constipation  may  be  an  important  symptom  of  fever,  chronic  diseases  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.,  and  diseases  of  the  liver,  biliary  passages,  and  the 
pancreas.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  normal  presence  of  bile  in  the 
intestine  constitutes  a  powerful  stimulus  to  peristalsis. 

2.  The  motor  mechanism  of  the  intestine  may  be  at  fault.  The  defect 
may  be  nervous,  as  in  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system — myelitis, 
meningitis,  and  tetanus,  or  functional,  as  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia. 
Or  the  defective  intestinal  innervation  may  be  the  manifestation  of  a  general 
asthenia.  The  arrest  of  peristalsis  and  tympanites  in  severe  enteritis, 
some  cases  of  appendicitis  and  in  peritonitis  and  acute  pancreatitis  are 
primarily  due  to  derangements  of  the  nerve-supply  to  the  bowel,  second- 
arily to  paresis  of  its  muscular  wall.  Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  and  portal 
congestion  from  hepatic  or  cardiac  disease  are  often  attended  by  constipation 
due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel.  Atony  of  the 
colon  and  especially  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  an  im- 
portant local  cause  of  constipation.  Dilatation  of  the  colon  is  attended 
with  constipation.  Large  collections  of  scybala  may  accumulate  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  be  felt  upon  palpation  of  the  abdomen.  Constipation 
due  to  this  cause  is  encountered  in  neurasthenia  and  hysterical  persons 
and  is  common  in  the  insane.  It  occurs  also  in  bed-ridden  and  elderly 
individuals. 

3.  Local  disease  of  the  rectum  or  anus  or  of  adjacent  organs  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  constipation.  When  such  conditions,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
render  the  act  of  defecation  painful,  the  patient  is  apt  to  postpone  it  unduly 
and  there  is  very  often  reflex  spasm  of  the  sphincters  which  renders  it  for 
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the  time  impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  fecal  material  accumu- 
lates in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  greatly  adds  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  patient.  Such  local  disorders  are  inflamed  hemorrhoids, 
anal  fissure,  irritable  ulcer,  prostatic  inflammation  or  abscess,  and  a  tender 
retroverted  uterus  or  prolapsed  ovary. 

4.  Constipation  is  observed  in  malignant  disease  of  the  oesophagus, 
pylorus  and  bowel  and  in  other  chronic  conditions  in  which  a  minimum  of 
food  is  ingested  or  that  which  is  taken  cannot  pass  onward  or  is  persistenUy 
vomited. 

5.  This  symptom  may  be  due  to  a  contracted  condition  of  the  bowel — 
so-called  spasmodic  constipation.  The  narrowing  of  the  bowel  may  be  the 
result  of  ulcerative  colitis  or  dysentery;  a  manifestation  of  hysteria  or  of 
the  atrophic  processes  of  advanced  life.  The  bowel  may  be  in  a  condition 
of  permanent  contraction  or  spasm  at  one  part  and  dilated  elsewhere. 
The  stools  are  small  and  sausage-shaped  or  they  may  be  liquid  with  hard 
scybalous  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  marble  to  a  walnut.  Spasmodic 
constipation  occurs  in  the  pelvic  disorders  of  women  and  in  chronic  lead 
poisoning. 

6.  Strangulated  hernia  is  attended  with  acute  constipation.  Laxatives 
are  without  effect.  There  are  vomiting  and  abdominal  distention.  Pain  is 
usually  present.  Similar  symptoms  attend  volvulus  and  other  forms  of 
intra-abdominal  strangulation.  In  intussusception,  the  sausage-like  tumor, 
tenesmus,  bloody  mucus,  and  a  relaxed  anus  are  significant.  Acute  reten- 
tion of  ffiBces  with  the  signs  of  obstruction  demands  very  careful  and  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the  abdomen,  a  digital  exploration  of  the  rectum, 
and  examination  of  the  hernial  rings. 

Chronic  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  due  to  foreign  bodies,  very  large 
gall-stones,  tumors  within  the  gut  or  exerting  pressure  upon  its  wall,  masses 
of  scybala,  and  strictures  of  every  kind.  The  constipation  is  gradually 
developed;  occasionally  interrupted  by  watery  diarrhoea  and  sometimes 
by  attacks  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  obstruction.  Three  facts  are  of 
great  importance:  First,  that  fluid  fecal  matter  may  work  its  way  past 
the  obstruction  from  time  to  time;  second,  that  the  dilated  and  con- 
gested bowel  below  the  obstruction  may  discharge  a  thin  fecal-stained 
mucus;  and,  finally,  that  both  these  conditions  are  occasionally  mistake 
for  diarrhoea. 

7.  Constipation  in  infants.  Constipation  in  the  new-born  may  be 
due  to  imperforate  anus  or  a  congenital  stricture.  In  some  cases  it  results 
from  dilatation  of  the  colon,  which  may  attain  enormous  dimensions,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  simple  atony  of  the  large  bowel. 

Constipation  in  sucklings  and  especially  in  bottle-fed  infants  is  often 
due  to  deficiency  of  the  intestinal  secretions,  the  faces  being  dry  and  hard« 
This  condition  has  been  attributed  to  insufficient  water  and  a  deficiency  of 
fat  in  the  food.  In  older  children  attention  to  the  hour  of  defecation  and 
regular  habits  are  as  important  as  in  later  life.  Constipation  often  results 
from  enterocolitis,  from  impairment  of  the  contractility  of  the  muscular 
wall  and  derangement  of  the  normal  secretions.  Acute  constipation  is 
frequently  symptomatic  of  mechanical  obstruction  by  foreign  bodies^  hard- 
ened and  impacted  faeces,  twists,  and  intussusception. 
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AssocUited  Symptoms. — Sensations  of  pressure  and  distention  in  the 
abdomen,  uneasiness  and  pain,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  transverse 
colon,  loss  of  appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  uneasy 
precordial  sensations  are  common.  Patients  very  often  attribute  these 
phenomena  to  derangements  of  the  liver  or  stomach.  An  effectual  purge 
is  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  results  very  often  show  that  these  symp- 
toms are  due  to  constipation. 

Of  especial  importance  are  the  morbid  phenomena  in  the  distribution 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  that  result  from  constipation.  Pain  before  and 
after  defecation,  protrusion  of  the  dilated  blood-vessels,  bleeding  and  the 
discharge  of  stringy  mucus  are  common.  Paroxysmal  neuralgic  pain 
referred  to  the  coccyx  or  the  suprapubic  region  or  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
thigh  are  less  frequent.  Gastric  catarrh  with  manifold  symptoms  and 
occasional  implication  of  the  duodenum  and  bile  passages  also  occurs.  In 
some  instances  catarrhal  jaundice  results  and  in  chronic  constipation  a 
slight  icteric  discoloration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  often  seen. 

Constitutional  derangements  are  not  less  common.  They  consist 
of  headache,  vertigo,  depression  of  spirits,  disinclination  for  work,  and 
debility.  Actual  neurasthenia  with  the  most  varied  and  depressing  symp- 
toms may  result  from  obstinate  and  prolonged  constipation.  It  is  on  the 
other  hand  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  nervous  disease  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  constipation  and  that  the  most  troublesome  constipation  may 
occur,  for  example,  in  hysteria.  Under  such  circumstances  a  vicious  circuit 
is  established,  the  constipation  aggravating  and  intensifying  the  symptoms; 
of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  itself  a  symptom. 

The  duration  of  constipation  is  largely  dependent  upon  its  cause. 
Simple  forms  resulting  from  neglect  of  hygienic  laws  may  last  three  or  four 
days;  more  troublesome  cases  may  resist  usual  treatment  for  weeks. 
Stubborn  constipation  with  severe  symptoms  suggests  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowel.  The  passage  of  flatus  is  a  favorable  sign.  In  tran- 
sient constipation  the  indican  in  the  urine  is  not  increased;  in  chronic 
obstruction  it  is  apt  to  be  increased. 

DIARRHCEA. 

Abnormal  frequency  and  diminished  consistence  of  the  stools.  This 
symptom  is  of  the  most  varied  significance.  It  results  from  increased 
peristalsis,  particularly  when  the  large  intestine  is  affected,  from  diminished 
absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  from  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the  bowel 
either  in  consequence  of  hypersecretion  of  the  substances  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  succus  entericus  or  of  transudation  of  serum,  and  in  rare 
instances  from  direct  abnormal  communication  between  the  stomach  or 
small  intestine  and  the  colon. 

Diarrhoea  may  therefore  be  symptomatic  of  deranged  innervation  of 
the  bowel,  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  by  its  contents,  the  action  of 
toxic  substances,  either  in  the  bowel  or  in  the  blood-current,  as  in  poisoning,, 
autointoxication  or  the  infections,  defective  nutrition  or  circulatory  de- 
rangements of  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  or  local  disease,  as  ulceration  or  new 
growths  in  the  bowel  itself  or  adjacent  organs.  .    . 
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Diarrhoea  may  be  primary  or  secondary  or  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
The  number  of  stools  varies  from  3  or  4  to  30  or  more  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  their  consistency  from  semisolid  to  watery,  and  ther 
color,  odor,  and  other  physical  characters  vary  within  equally  wide  ranges 
(see  pp.  518,  519). 

The  recognition  of  the  following  forms  of  diarrhoea  is  essential: 

1.  Nervous  diarrhoea.  This  symptom  may  denote  mere  increase  of 
peristalsis  in  the  absence  of  any  lesion  of  the  intestine,  in  h3r8teria, 
neurasthenia,  the  intestinal  crises  of  tabes,  exophthalmic  goitre,  Addison's 
disease,  movable  kidney,  in  the  first  dentition,  and  in  emotional  disturb- 
ances in  healthy  individuals  of  neurotic  temperament.  The  character- 
istic manifestations  of  the  underlying  nervous  disorder  are  of  diagnostic 
importance.  The  stools  are  of  gruel-like  consistence  and  contain  noth- 
ing of  pathological  importance.  The  attack  begins  abruptly  and  is  of 
short  duration. 

2.  Irritation  of  the  intestine  secondary  to  constitutional  conditions. 
Diarrhoea  may  occur  in  uraemia,  hyperpyrexia,  extensive  burnfi,  sudden 
chilling  of  the  surface,  certain  infectious  conditions,  as  malaria  and  septi- 
caemia, and  as  the  result  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  such  purgatives 
as  podophyllin  or  magnesium  sulphate.  The  urine  should  be  examined 
in  every  case. 

3.  Increased  intestinal  fluid.  The  stools  are  abnormally  frequent 
and  watery  after  the  administration  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics  and  in 
cholera  nostras  and  Asiatica. 

4.  Irritation  of  the  intestine  by  various  ingesta,  or  pathological 
bowel  contents.  Abnormal  peristalsis  and  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  caused 
by  indigestion,  intestinal  parasites,  local  fecal  accumulations,  poisoning 
by  the  salts  of  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  copper  and  so  forth,  the  pm- 
gative  drugs,  organic  acids  derived  from  the  food  or  from  its  decomposition 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  mushroom  poisoning,  unaccustomed  or  im- 
proper articles  of  diet,  bulky  or  indigestible  food,  large  quantities  of  cold 
food  or  drink,  or  the  administration  of  enemata.  In  all  cases  the  anamnesis 
and  physical  examination  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

5.  Abnormal  irritability  of  the  bowel.  Diarrhoea  may  be  the  mani- 
festation of  an  idiosyncrasy,  and  is  symptomatic  of  catarrhal  inflammation 
and  of  ulcerative  processes  of  all  kinds,  from  superficial  erosions  from 
mechanical  irritation  to  the  specific  ulcerations  of  enteric  fever,  dysentery, 
or  tuberculosis. 

6.  Impaired  absorption.  Diarrhoea  is  not  rarely  due  to  extensive 
ulceration  or  atrophy  of  the  mucosa,  amyloid  disease,  and  portal  congestion. 
The  diarrhoea  of  tabes  mesenterica  is  largely  due  to  failure  in  fat  absorption. 

7.  Mucous  colitis  —  membranous  enterocolitis.  This  syndrome  is 
characterized  by  paroxysmal  diarrhoea  accompanied  by  severe  hypogastric 
or  left  iliac  pain  and  the  discharge  of  masses  of  mucus  or  membranous  casts 
of  the  bowel.  The  attack  occurs  at  varying  intervals,  and  the  disease  is 
observed  in  neurotic  persons,  usually  women. 

8.  Under  very  unusual  circumstances  a  fistulous  communieati<Hi 
between  the  stomach  or  upper  part  of  the  intestine  and  the  colon — 
usually  its  transverse  part — may  be  the  cause  of  diarrhoea  with  stools 
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containing  undigested  food  and  conversely  of  the  eructation  of  intestinal 
gas  or  the  vomiting  of  fecal  material. 

9.  Lienteric  diarrhoea.  Normal  stools  are  usually  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous. They  frequently,  however,  contain  such  indigestible  articles  as 
seeds,  husks,  the  capsules  of  berries,  fruit  pits,  and  the  like.  The  diarrhoea 
caused  by  excessive  quantities  of  food  or  the  ingestion  of  food  that  cannot 
be  digested,  or  which  attends  forms  of  enteritis  that  interfere  with  normal 
digestion  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  stools  of  undigested  or 
only  partially  digested  particles  of  food  and  is  known  as  lienteric.  Frag-* 
ments  of  food  may  be  recognized  in  the  stools  shortly  after  it  has  been 
eaten.  This  form  of  diarrhoea  may  be  acute,  as  after  errors  in  diet  or  acute 
enteritis,  or  chronic,  as  in  chronic  intestinal  catarrh. 

Associated  Symptoms. — Diarrhoea  is  often  unattended  by  any  symp- 
tom other  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  peculiar  sensation  which 
invites  to  the  closet.  Usually  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  which 
may  be  associated  with  local  or  general  pain,  often  colicky,  and  tenderness. 
Severe  diarrhoea  is  attended  with  thirst,  appetite  is  impaired,  and  there  is 
debility  proportionate  to  the  urgency  of  the  intestinal  symptoms.  Local 
or  general  tympanitic  distention  of  the  bowel  also  occurs.  Vomiting  is 
common,  especially  in  the  diarrhoeas  of  infancy.  The  loss  of  fluid  not  only 
causes  thirst,  but  may  give  rise  to  faintness,  collapse,  cramps  of  the  muscles, 
subnormal  temperature,  diminution  of  urine  even  to  suppression  and  albu-» 
minuria.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  increased  and  it  gives  the  reaction 
for  indican. 

TENESMUS. 

Rectal  tenesmus — painful,  ineffectual,  and  usually  long-continued 
straining  at  stool.  This  symptom  occurs  alone,  but  it  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  vesical  tenesmus,  partly  because  of  the  anatomical  relationship 
of  the  organs,  partly  because  of  the  common  action  of  some  of  the  causes. 
It  consists  of  spasm  of  the  musculature  concerned  in  defecation  and  micturi- 
tion. The  violent  spasmodic  contractions  are  repeated  at  short  intervals 
and  are  attended  with  such  distress  that  in  extreme  cases  children  fall  into 
general  convulsions  and  adults  faint.  The  discharge  consists  of  small 
amounts  of  stringy,  sometimes  bloody,  mucus  from  the  anus  or  a  few  drops 
of  urine  as  the  case  may  be.  Rectal  tenesmus  occurs  in  the  course  of  irri- 
tating lesions  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  whether  these  be  primary  or  second- 
ary. It  is  a  symptom  of  intussusception,  dysentery,  polypus,  adenoma  and 
malignant  tumors  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  proctitis  and  peri- 
proctitis, hydatid  cysts  of  the  pelvis,  mechanical  injuries  to  the  rectum  by 
foreign  bodies,  or  in  exceptional  cases  in  highly  neurotic  persons  it  may 
follow  digital  or  instrumental  examination.  Tenesmus  is  not  a  common 
symptom  of  hemorrhoids  or  fissure  of  the  anus.  It  may  be  caused  by  im- 
pacted fseces,  masses  of  round  worms,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and,  in 
connection  with  vesical  tenesmus,  by  stone  in  the  bladder.  It  is  also  a 
distressing  symptom  in  acute  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  prostate 
gland.  Tenesmus  is  easily  recognized.  Its  cause  may  be  obscure.  When 
it  is  violent  or  persistent  a  digital  or  proctoscopic  examination  should  be 
made  under  local  or  general  anaesthesia. 
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PAINFUL  DEFECATION. 

The  pain  may  be  such  as  to  cause  fecal  impaction  from  voluntary 
postponement  of  the  act.  The  passage  of  a  large  hard  fecal  mass  is  attended 
with  pain  under  normal  conditions.  In  proctitis,  inflamed  hemorrhoids, 
fissure  of  the  anus,  prolapsus,  irritable  ulcer,  and  malignant  disease  of  the 
rectum  pain  upon  defecation  is  a  conspicuous  symptom.  It  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  inflammation  of  the  prostate  and  is  sometimes  symptomatic  of  acute 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  pelvic  organs  in  women. 

FECAL  INCONTINENCE. 

This  symptom  may  be  due  to  local  causes,  as  laceration  of  the  peri- 
neum involving  the  anal  sphincters,  surgical  over-stretching,  and  malig- 
nant or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  rectum;  more  commonly  it  is  due  to 
general  conditions  which  profoundly  affect  the  nervous  system,  as  coma 
from  any  cause,  myelitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  grave  chorea, 
convulsive  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  strychnine  poisoning,  and 
certain  severe  infections,  as  enteric  fever,  dysentery,  cholera  Asiatica  and 
nostras  and  cholera  infantum.  Involuntary  discharges  very  often  precede 
dissolution.  The  unclean  habits  of  some  forms  of  insanity  cannot  be 
placed  in  this  group  of  symptoms. 

THE  GROSS  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 

STOOLS. 

The  fecal  discharges  of  the  healthy  adult  are  of  brownish  color,  cylin- 
drical form,  soft  solid  or  semisolid  consistency,  150  to  200  grammes  in 
daily  quantity,  usually  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  in  reaction  when  passed, 
and  emit  the  offensive  characteristic  odor. 

Abnormal  variations  in  these  respects  constitute  diagnostic  criteria 
of  some  importance.  The  macroscopic  examination  is  too  often  neglected. 
Laboratory  investigation  is  sometimes  necessary  (see  p.  217). 

1.  The  color,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  altered  bile  pigment, 
principally  hydrobiliiTibin,  may  be  modified  by  certain  articles  of  diet  or  by 
drugs.  It  may  be  rendered  black  by  blueberries  or  by  iron,  manganese, 
or  bismuth;  yellow  by  rhubarb,  colchicum,  senna,  or  santonin;  green 
by  spinach  or  calomel  or  by  certain  chromatogenous  bacteria.  In 
sucklings  and  others  who  subsist  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk  the  fsces 
are  golden  yellow  or  whitish;  in  those  who  live  largely  on  meat  they  are 
brownish-black  in  color,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  fecal  matter  long 
retained  in  the  bowel  as  in  obstruction.  In  jaundice  due  to  obstruction 
they  are  grayish  or  putty-colored.  When  they  are  increased  and 
thinned  by  intestinal  hypersecretion  or  transudation  their  color  is  usually 
light  brown  or  yellowish;  when  very  watery,  as  in  cholera,  they  are  of  a 
dirty-gray  color — rice-water  discharges.  The  presence  of  blood  colors  the 
stools  red  or  black:  red  when  the  blood  comes  in  considerable  quantity 
under  active  peristalsis  from  the  ileum  as  in  enteric  fever,  or  when  it  comes 
from  the  lower  bowel  as  in  dysentery,  or  from  the  rectum  as  in  piles;  black 
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when  it  is  derived  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  as  in 
peptic  ulcer,  or  when  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  stool. 

2.  The  form  is  lost  in  diarrhoea,  the  discharge  being  gruel-like  or  watery 
in  consistence.  The  normal  cylindrical  or  sausage-shaped  stool  may  be 
modified  in  various  conditions  of  the  lower  bowel.  In  prolapsus  ani  or 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  more  rarely  in  intussusception,  the  diameter  may 
be  much  narrowed — pipe-stem  stools;  in  stricture  or  cancer  of  the  rectum 
or  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  prostate  gland  or  abscess  or  in  large  pelvic 
tumors  impinging  upon  the  rectum  the  stools  may  be  flattened  or  ribbon- 
shaped;  in  constipation  from  any  cause,  but  especially  that  which  results 
from  atony  and  distention  of  the  colon,  they  often  assume  the  form  of 
irregular,  round,  hard  masses  like  the  dung  of  sheep — scybala. 

3.  The  consistence  is  increased  in  constipation.  The  fluid  is  resorbed 
and  the  mass  tends  to  become  hard  and  dry.  The  consistence  is  diminished 
in  diarrhcea.  Serous  stools  are  observed  in  cholera  Asiatica,  cholera  nostras 
and  cholera  infantum;  in  poisoning  by  antimony,  arsenic,  and  mushrooms. 
Small,  dribbling,  serous  stools  occur  in  some  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
from  cancer  and  other  causes.  Serous  stools  contain  little  or  no  fecal 
matter. 

4.  The  quantity  varies  greatly.  It  is  diminished  when  the  diet  is 
concentrated  or  consists  principally  of  meat;  increased  when  the  diet  is 
largely  made  up  of  starchy  and  vegetable  foods.  The  amount  voided  at 
one  effort  depends  of  course  upon  the  frequency  of  the  act  and  may  attain 
in  cases  of  constipation  as  much  as  1000  grammes.  The  quantity  in 
diarrhcea  is  increased  by  the  hypersecretion  of  the  intestinal  glands  and 
the  transudation  of  serum  from  the  blood-vessels.  In  starvation  the  total 
quantity  may  not  exceed  90  grammes  a  day. 

5.  The  reaction  and  odor.  The  reaction  is  faintly  acid  in  nursing 
infants  and  alkaline  in  some  forms  of  intestinal  fermentation.  The  acidity 
is  due  to  carbohydrate  fermentation  or  the  presence  of  fatty  acids.  The 
reaction  is  of  no  great  diagnostic  value.  Depending  upon  the  amount  of 
proteid  decomposition  and  the  putrefactive  bacteria  present,  the  odor  of 
the  stools  is  more  or  less  offensive.  Diets  that  allow  much  proteid  resi- 
due to  reach  the  large  bowel  usually  give  foul-smelling  movements.  A 
milk  diet  in  health  gives  an  almost  odorless  stool.  Indol  and  skatol, 
derivatives  of  proteid  decomposition,  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
characteristic  fecal  odor. 

The  odor  in  healthy  infants  is  sour  and  unlike  the  fecal  odor  of  the 
stools  of  adults.  The  so-called  "  albuminous  decomposition"  in  the  faeces 
of  infants  and  the  resulting  putrid  odor  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  undigested  proteid  of  the  milk  in  the  large  intestine.  In  cholera 
infantum  it  is  sometimes  faintly  musty,  sometimes  suggestive  of  the 
washings  of  meat.  In  the  absence  of  bile  the  stools  have  a  peculiarly 
offensive  odor. 

The  presence  of  milk  curds  in  the  stools  of  infants  indicates  an  error 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  and  is  one  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of 
enterocolitis;  the  presence  of  curds  in  the  stools  of  adults  who  are  taking 
a  milk  diet,  as  in  enteric  fever,  constitutes  an  indication  for  the  use  of 
alkalies  in  connection  with  the  milk  or  a  reduction  in  its  quantity. 
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Abnormal  Substances  in  the  Stools. — In  lienteric  diarrhcea  the  stoob 
contain  undigested  particles  of  food.  Other  abnormal  substances  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  and  may  be  of  great  diagnostic  importance.  Among 
these  are  mucus,  blood,  pus,  fat  in  excess,  gall-stones,  intestinal  sand,  con- 
cretions, intestinal  parasites,  sloughs,  and  foreign  bodies  that  have  been 
swallowed. 

Mucus. — Minute  particles  of  mucus  may  be  observed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  formed  stools  in  health.  Large  quantities  covering  the  stools  or 
expelled  with  them  in  masses  indicate  a  deranged  secretion  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  colon  or  rectum.  Masses  of  mucus  that  may  be  shaken  out 
in  water  into  sheets  or  tubular  casts  of  the  intestine  are  diagnostic  of 
membranous  colitis.  Mucus  intimately  admixed  with  the  fecal  matter  may 
come  from  the  small  bowel.  Mucus  in  the  stools  is  symptomatic  of  mechan- 
ical or  pathological  irritation  of  the  bowel  and  is  seen  in  such  conditions  as 
impacted  faeces,  foreign  bodies,  intestinal  parasitism,  new  growths,  intus- 
susception, and  all  forms  of  dysentery,  enterocolitis,  and  proctitis. 

Blood. — A  distinction  is  made  between  **  hemorrhage  from  the  bowel" 
— the  discharge  of  red  blood  unmixed  with  fecal  matter — and  "melaena''— 
blood  intimately  mixed  with  the  fjeces  and  occurring  in  the  form  of  "tarry'* 
or  pitch-like  masses,  usually  of  semisolid  consistence  and  glistening  appear- 
ance. The  difference  consists  chiefly  in  the  time  the  blood  remains  in  the 
intestine  and  therefore  in  general  terms  indicates  the  portion  of  the  gut 
into  which  it  has  been  discharged.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  peptic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  or  duodenum,  the  hemorrhage  has  been  high  up  in  the  intestinal 
tract,  the  blood  remains  a  considerable  time  in  the  bowel,  and  is  subjected 
to  mechanical  conditions  by  which  it  is  incorporated  with  the  fecal  contents, 
undergoing  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  digestion  by  which  its  physical 
characters  are  much  changed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  is  poured 
out  lower  down  in  the  bowel  and  under  the  influence  of  an  active  peri- 
stalsis is  speedily  evacuated,  it  maintains  the  characteristic  appearance  of 
fresh  blood,  often  bright  red  and  sometimes  commingled  with  recently 
formed  clots.  The  appearance  of  the  evacuations  therefore  is  of  diagnostic 
importance  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  a  copious  hemorrhage  from 
the  ileum,  as  in  enteric  fever  with  active  peristaltic  movement,  usually 
shows  itself  in  the  discharge  from  the  bowel  of  bright  red  blood,  while  a 
slow  oozing  from  the  colon  with  tardy  onward  propulsion  in  the  bowel 
may  appear  in  the  stools  as  "coffee-grounds"  or  even  as  "tarry"  materiaL 

Blood  is  frequently  present  in  the  stools  in  quantities  so  minute  that 
its  presence  can  only  be  detected  by  chemical  examination — occult  blood 
(Part  II,  p.  220). 

The  more  important  causes  of  blood  in  the  stools  are  portal  congestion, 
ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  neoplasmata  and  in  particular  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  gut,  intestinal  parasites,  emboUsm  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries,  intussusception,  and  traumatism. 

1.  Portal  Congestion, — This  occurs  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  portal 
thrombosis,  and  dilatation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins — piles.  The  diagnosis 
of  hemorrhoids  rests  upon  the  habitual  or  occasional  discharge  of  bright 
red  blood  with  the  stools,  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the 
signs  obtained  upon  inspection  or  a  digital  examination. 
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2.  Ulcerative  Processes  in  the  Bowd. — Intestinal  hemorrhage  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  enteric  fever  is  of  positive  diagnostic  im- 
portance. It  means  the  erosion  of  an  arterial  twig  in  an  ulcer.  If  the 
hemorrhage  is  profuse  it  may  at  once  lead  to  collapse  with  the  associated 
symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage;  if  slight,  the  stools  may  be  tarry  or 
contain  slight  amounts  of  red  blood  without  symptoms.  In  either  case  the 
appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools  is  of  prognostic  importance,  since  it 
denotes  deep  ulceration  which  may  be  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  a  more 
abundant  blood  loss  or  by  perforation.  Other  ulcerative  processes  that 
lead  to  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools  are  dysentery,  syphilis,  and 
tuberculosis.  Under  these  conditions  the  blood  appears  in  the  form  of 
streaks  or  stripes  upon  the  stools  or  admixed  with  mucus  or  pus.  Dysen- 
teric stools  may  present  the  appearance  of  meat  washings  or  of  masses  of 
blood  commingled  with  liquid  fecal  matter.  The  mere  presence  of  blood 
in  the  stools  does  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  justify  a  diagnosis. 
The  anamnesis  and  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  patient  are  necessary. 

3.  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Bowel. — Blood  in  the  stools  is  in  many 
cases  the  first  symptom  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  carcinoma. 
The  stools  are  not,  however,  characteristic,  and  a  systematic  examination, 
which  may  reveal  the  presence  of  an  abdominal  tumor,  is  necessary.  General 
failure  of  health,  secondary  anaemia,  signs  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and 
cachectic  phenomena  are  confirmative. 

4.  Intestinal  Parasites, — The  Ankylostormim  duodenale  is  a  common 
cause  of  persistent  melsena  among  workers  in  the  soil  and  miners.  Grie- 
singer  first  drew  attention  to  this  parasite  as  the  cause  of  Egyptian  chlorosis. 
The  worms  infest  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  are  very 
abundant  in  the  jejunum.  The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  prevalence  of  the 
condition  among  workmen  in  tunnels,  brick-yards,  excavations,  and  the 
like,  and  the  presence  of  the  ova  in  the  stools. 

5.  Embolism  of  the  Mesenteric  Arteries — Infarction  of  the  Bowel. — 
in  consequence  of  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  but  with  no  great  frequency, 
embolism  of  this  distribution  may  occur.  It  is  probable  that  the  occlu- 
sion of  small  vessels  produces  no  symptoms  of  importance  and  that  the  cir- 
culation may  be  reestablished.  If  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  occluded, 
or  a  large  branch,  the  symptoms  are  sudden  collapse,  violent  colicky  pains, 
signs  of  peritonitis,  and  thin,  blood-tinged  stools  or  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowel. 

6.  Intussusception. — This  affection  occurs  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
Bloody  stools  are  of  diagnostic  importance  since  they  occur  in  at  least 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  either  spontaneously  or  after  the  administration 
of  an  enema.  The  blood  is  commonly  mixed  with  mucus.  Associated 
symptoms  are  tenesmus  and  a  sausage-shaped  tumor  in  the  line  of  the  colon. 
Vomiting  and  tympany  are  less  common. 

7.  Traiimatism. — Injuries  of  the  bowel  as  a  cause  of  bloody  stools 
commonly  involve  the  rectum,  and  when  they  do  not  penetrate  the  peri- 
toneum may  be  readily  overlooked.  The  abundant  venous  supply  favors 
free  bleeding,  and,  since  the  blood  is  often  retained  in  consequence  of 
spasm  of  the  sphincters,  the  signs  for  a  time  may  be  simply  those  of  inter- 
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nal  hemorrhage  and  collapse.  The  anamnesis  is  of  importance  and  a  digi- 
tal examination  reveals  the  actual  condition.  The  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  may  be  thus  discovered  in  children,  idiots,  and  insane  persons. 

8.  Constitutional  Conditions, — Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  occasionally 
symptomatic  of  leukaemia,  haemophilia,  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  and  scurvj*. 
This  symptom  is,  however,  so  closely  associated  with  the  general  phenomena 
of  those  diseases  that  it  is  of  secondary  importance  in  their  diagnosis. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Causes  of  Intestinal  Hemorrhage. — Bloody  stools  are 
of  infrequent  occurrence  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  into  the  bowel,  jaundice,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  phosphorus  poisoning,  yellow  fever,  pernicious  malarial  fever, 
and  very  rarely  septicaemia. 

Concealed  Hemorrhage. — Concealed  intestinal  hemorrhage  may 
occur  in  the  foregoing  conditions.  If  small  it  may  give  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms, although  prolonged  and  unsuspected  bleeding  may  be  the  cause  of 
profound  secondary  anaemia  with  its  usual  symptoms;  if  large  the  hemor- 
rhage, while  not  for  a  time  appearing  at  the  anus,  occasions  the  symptoma 
of  internal  hemorrhage, — namely,  collapse,  restlessness,  air-hunger,  pallor, 
a  pinched  face,  cold  extremities,  a  rapid,  weak,  even  imperceptible  pulae, 
urgent  thirst,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope. 

Pus. — In  small  quantities  pus  may  be  present  in  the  stools  in  d)rsen- 
tery,  enteritis,  colitis,  proctitis,  and  in  ulceration  of  the  colon  or  rectum 
due  to  malignant  growths  or  syphilis.  Small  amounts  of  pus  may  be  present 
in  the  stools  in  profuse  leucorrhoea  or  urethritis;  but  under  these  cir- 
cumstances its  appearance  is  without  diagnostic  importance,  since  the 
associated  symptoms  will  fully  explain  it.  In  large  quantities  and  usually 
in  single  discharges,  or  in  large  quantities  at  irregular  intervals,  pus  may 
be  present  in  the  stools  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  fistulous  communication  between  a  purulent  collec- 
tion and  the  bowel.  Such  abscesses  are  usually  periproctic,  pelvic,  or 
perinephric;  sometimes  appendicular;  and,  less  commonly,  in  the  gall- 
bladder, hepatic  or  infradiaphragmatic. 

Fatty  Stools. — The  appearance  of  the  discharges  is  greasy  and  glisten- 
ing. An  excess  of  neutral  fat  is  present  in  obstructive  jaundice  and  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  pancreatic  disease.  Fatty  diarrhoea,  with  icterus  and  sugar  in 
the  urine,  has  been  observed  in  acute  suppurative  pancreatitis.  Over- 
feeding and  indigestion  in  infants  may  be  the  cause  of  fatty  stools,  and 
Biedert  has  described  a  fat  diarrhoea  in  which  the  percentage  of  fat  is 
enormously  increased.  The  condition  is  primary  in  which  the  ingestion  of 
fat  is  excessive  and  which  may  be  corrected  by  modification  of  the  food, 
and  secondary  which  is  due  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestine  or 
disease  of  the  pancreas. 

Qall-stones — Biliary  Calculi.  —  Gall-stones  have  been  found  to  be 
present  in  Europeans  in  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  In  the  East  gall-stones  are 
said  to  be  extremely  rare.  Gall-stones  vary  in  size  from  a  concretion  barely 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  larger.  They  arc 
spherical,  oval,  or  angular,  the  surface  being  smooth,  mammillat^,  or 
faceted.  When  large  they  are  commonly  single;  when  small  they  may 
number  hundreds.    In  a  case  of  mine  the  small  stones  numbered  by  actual 
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count  300.  When  extremely  small  they  are  described  as  biliary  or 
intestinal  sand.  Their  color  varies  from  a  whitish-gray  to  dark  yellow 
or  brown,  sometimes  black.  Their  consistence  is  usually  firm,  but  they 
are  often  friable,  being  crushed  by  pressure  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  with  crystalline  fracture.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are 
extremely  hard. 

Intestliial  Sand. — Small  brown  or  green  calculi,  spherical  or  irregular 
in  shape  and  of  rough  surface,  and  varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to 
small  shot,  are  sometimes  present  in  the  stools  in  considerable  quantity. 
This  material  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  attacks  of  colic.  These 
calculi  are  of  variable  composition.  They  consist  in  some  instances  of 
inorganic  salts,  as  calcium  carbonates  and  phosphates,  magnesia  and  iron, 
together  with  organic  matter,  bacteria  and  urobilin.  Cholesterin  is  not 
present.  A  nucleus  may  sometimes  be  demonstrated.  It  is  formed  of  a 
grain  of  quartz  sand  or  a  minute  particle  of  the  case  of  a  fruit  seed.  In 
other  very  rare  cases  calcium  sulphate  has  been  the  chief  constituent. 
This  form  of  intestinal  sand  occurs  in  intestinal  neuroses  of  the  secre- 
tory type. 

Pancreatic  Calculi. — Kinnicutt  has  recently  studied  the  subject  of  the 
discharge  of  pancreatic  calculi  during  life.  The  decisive  evidence  of  pan- 
creatic lithiasis  consists  in  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  concretions  in 
the  stools.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate.  They  are 
extremely  rare — a  fact  due  in  part  to  the  small  size  of  the  calculi  and 
their  friability,  so  that  they  may  be  voided  in  fragments  or  particles  not 
easily  recognized. 

intestinal  Concretions — Enterolitlis.  —  Concretions  of  various  kinds 
occur  in  the  stools.  They  are  comparatively  rare.  The  following  forms  are 
encountered: 

1.  Hard  round  fecal  masses — scybala.  They  occur  in  chronic  consti- 
pation, especially  in  elderly  people,  and  in  cases  in  which  after  abdom- 
inal operation  partial  obstruction  of  the  bowel  occurs  as  the  result  of 
adhesions. 

2.  Enteroliths.  Earthy  concretions  are  sometimes  observed  in  the 
stools.  They  are  largely  composed  of  magnesium  phosphate,  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  organic  matter.  They  are  hard,  dense,  and  made  up  of  con- 
centric layers  about  a  chalky  nucleus  that  very  often  surrounds  a  foreign 
body.  They  are  usually  oval  and  are  very  rarely,  when  several  are  present, 
faceted,  and  occur  in  early  and  middle  life. 

3.  Concretions  composed  of  vegetable  fibres  or  of  hairs  that  have 
been  swallowed  are  light,  porous,  usually  of  irregular  shape,  and  frequently 
show  upon  section  open  spaces  or  cavities  in  their  substance.  They  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  caecum  and  may  attain  the  size  of  an  orange.  They 
are  sometimes  made  up  of  the  insufficiently  ground  husks  of  oats  or  the 
capsules  of  small  fruits.  They  occur  more  commonl}'  in  early  life  and  in 
females. 

4.  Certain  drugs  and  similar  substances,  as  chalk,  magnesia,  bismuth, 
and  shellac,  when  taken  in  undue  quantities,  form  intestinal  concretions, 
which  appear  in  the  stools  and  reveal  their  true  nature  only  upon  chemical 
examination. 
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Intestinal  concretions  when  of  small  size  occasion  no  characteristic 
symptoms.  When  of  larger  size  they  may  be  arrested  at  a  point  of  stenosis 
of  the  bowel,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  contraction  and  oedematous  swell- 
ing, and  they  may  then  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
Large  concretions  are  usually  arrested  in  the  caecum,  in  the  colon,  or  in  the 
ampullsB  of  the  rectum,  less  frequently  above  the  ileocsecal  valve.  Obstruc- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  caused  by  concretions 
formed  in  the  stomach  or  by  gall-stones. 

Intestinal  Parasites.  —  The  Ascaris  lumbricoides — round  warm — and 
its  ova  are  frequently  found  in  the  stools  of  children  and  young  adults. 
Oxyuris  vermicularis — thread-worm  ^  pin-worm  —  a  very  common  para- 
site, infests  the  rectum  and  colon;  intestinal  cestodes — tape-warms^ 
of  which  the  common  forms  are  the  Tcenia  saginata  or  mediocaneilaia, 
the  Tcenia  solium,  and  the  Bothriocephalus  kUus,  show  themselves  in  the 
stools  in  the  form  of  segments  or  proglottides,  and  their  ova  are  usually 
present  in  great  numbers  (see  p.  858). 

Sloughs. — The  invaginated  portion  of  the  bowel  in  intussusception 
may  slough  off  en  rnasse  and  be  discharged  from  the  bowel.  Polypi  of  the 
intestine  or  rectum  may  also  become  detached  by  sloughing  and  be  dis- 
charged with  the  faeces.  Masses  of  necrotic  tissue  may  become  separated 
from  malignant  or  other  ulcerating  growths  in  the  intestine  and  be  dis- 
charged with  the  faeces.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  fragments  of 
undigested  meat.  The  intestinal  sloughs  in  enteric  fever  may  sometimes 
be  recognized  in  the  stools  and  are  often  mistaken  for  milk  curds. 

Foreign  Bodies. — The  most  diverse  articles  may  be  found  in  the  stools, 
having  been  swallowed  by  accident  or  design.  Small  articles  of  all  kinds 
may  be  swallowed  by  children,  idiots,  and  dements;  bird-seed  and  the  like 
by  hysterical  persons;  coins,  rings,  and  gems  by  professional  thieves; 
nails,  glass,  fragments  of  china,  etc.,  by  fakirs,  and  such  articles  as  artificial 
teeth  or  even  a  clinical  thermometer  by  unconscious  persons,  and  all  of 
these  things  have  been  voided  with  the  stools. 


XI. 

THE   SKIN;    PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND    PATHOLOGICAL   CHANGES 

AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE;    (EDEMA;   SUPERFICIAL 

VASCULAR  CHANGES;  NAILS;  HAIR. 

THE  SKIN. 

Changes  in  the  skin  not  only  occur  as  manifestations  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions but  they  also  constitute  important  diagnostic  signs  of  diseases  of  the 
internal  organs.  The  methods  of  examination  are  inspection  and  palpation. 
The  clothing  is  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  necessary  investigation. 

The  condition  of  the  skin  varies  within  physiological  limits  at  different 
periods  of  life  and  in  the  sexes.  In  infancy  and  childhood  the  skin  is  dis- 
tensible, elastic,  full,  of  fine  texture,  and  faint  rosy  color.    The  capillary 
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circulation  is  active;  pressure  causes  local  pallor  which  quickly  disappears. 
In  middle  life  the  skin  is  finer,  softer,  and  shows  more  physiological  tur- 
gescence  in  women  than  in  men.  With  advancing  age  the  skin  loses  its 
elasticity.  Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  on  account  of  the  diminished 
amount  of  subcutaneous  fat;  and  partly  because  of  the  larger  development 
of  connective  tissue,  wrinkles  develop.  The  skin  in  elderly  persons  is  paler 
and  more  abundantly  pigmented  than  in  the  young.  The  skin  of  very  fat 
persons  frequently  has  a  disagreeable  unctuous  feel;  it  may  be  firm  and 
tense  or  loose  and  flabby.  The  skin  is  sometimes  flabby  and  relaxed  in 
fat  babies  who  are  not  properly  fed.  In  the  cachexias  of  infancy,  such 
as  that  of  congenital  syphilis  or  marasmus,  the  skin  is  muddy,  loose, 
inelastic,  and  sometimes  wrinkled  like  that  of  old  men. 

Color. — The  normal  tint  of  the  skin,  the  so-called  flesh  color,  depends 
upon  the  blood  showing  through  the  upper  layers  of  the  integument  and 
the  epidermis.  The  changes  in  color  are  quantitative  and  qualitative, 
physiological  and  pathological.  Quantitative  changes  consist  in  varjnng 
degrees  of  color,  from  blushing  to  blanching.  They  are  best  observed  upon 
the  face.  On  the  other  hand  qualitative  changes  in  the  color  of  the  skin 
are  studied  best  upon  other  parts  of  the  body  where  the  flesh  color  is  paler 
and  less  variable.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva,  lips,  and 
mouth  must  always  be  examined. 

Variations  in  the  flesh  color  depend  upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  the  amount  of  the  blood-coloring  matter,  that  is,  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin,  and  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  covering  the 
vessels.  It  is  obvious  that  since  any  of  these  factors  may  vary  in  degree 
the  quantitative  changes  in  the  color  of  the  skin  do  not  always  have  the 
same  diagnostic  significance. 

Pallor. — The  skin  maj'  be  pale  by  reason  of  general  or  local  deficiency 
of  blood,  that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  anaemia  or  of  contraction  of  the 
capillaries.  The  various  forms  of  anajmia  have  in  common  a  diminution 
in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood — oligochromcemia.  Pallor,  even 
when  persistent,  does  not  in  all  instances  justify  a  diagnosis  of  anaemia, 
since  there  are  many  habitually  pale  persons  whose  blood  shows  upon 
examination  a  practically  normal  constitution  both  as  regards  the  erythro- 
cytes and  the  haemoglobin.  Many  such  individuals  present  no  symptoms 
of  constitutional  or  local  disease  and  regard  themselves  as  in  perfect  health. 
The  pallor  in  these  cases  is  due  to  an  abnormality  of  the  skin,  either  an 
imusual  opaqueness  of  the  superficial  layers  or  a  deficiency  in  the  blood 
supply  or  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions.  If  the  conjunctival 
mucous  membrane  and  that  of  the  lips  and  mouth  present  a  normal 
appearance,  the  pallor  is  due  to  the  first  of  these  anomalies.  In  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  however,  marked  and  persistent  pallor  is  associated  with 
other  evidences  of  more  or  less  decided  derangement  of  health.  Even 
under  these  circumstances  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the  blood 
shows  no  abnormal  change.  Two  explanations  of  the  pallor  may  be  ad- 
vanced: first,  a  reduction  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  blood,  which  never- 
theless retains  its  constituent  elements  in  normal  proportion;  second,  that 
the  skin,  particularly  of  the  face,  as  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  circulation  receives  a  diminished  amount  of  blood.    Since  we  have  no 
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clinical  method  of  determining  the  total  volume  of  blood  in  the  body,  the 
first  of  these  explanations  is  purely  theoretical  and  without  practical 
application.  The  second  explanation  finds  support  in  the  constant  presence 
of  other  symptoms  indicative  of  circulatory  derangements,  among  whieh 
are  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  general  asthenia,  over-filling  of  the  super- 
ficial veins,  slight  cyanosis,  faintness,  and  dizziness.  The  part  played  by 
enfeeblement  of  the  heart's  action  on  the  one  hand  and  by  vasomotor 
derangements  on  the  other  cannot  in  all  cases  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
Lowered  blood-pressure  does  not  necessarily  induce  pallor,  since  in  this 
condition  the  lumen  of  the  peripheral  vessels  is  widened  and  their  contents 
increased;  but  diminished  blood-pressure  gives  rise  to  pallor  when  the  chief 
factor  in  its  production  is  cardiac  weakness  and  the  vasomotor  tonus  is 
maintained.  Increased  vasomotor  tonus  may  be  the  cause  of  pallor  of 
high  intensity.  Among  the  more  important  diseases  in  which  pallor  occurs 
as  the  result  of  a  diminution  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  vessels  of  the  face, 
without  marked  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  are  gastro-intes- 
tinal  affections,  both  acute  and  chronic,  diseases  of  the  heart,  pulmonary 
consumption  and  other  chronic  infections — conditions  ultimately  leading 
to  anaemia  which  in  many  cases  is  profound.  To  this  group  the  transient 
pallor  of  intense  emotion,  nausea,  vertigo,  syncope  and  collapse,  in  which 
vasomotor  derangements  and  cardiac  failure  are  associated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  lowered  blood-pressure,  bears  a  close  etiological  relation.  Indoor 
occupations,  dependence  upon  artificial  light,  mining  and  the  like  cause 
permanent  pallor. 

Clinically  the  following  points  are  important:  (a)  Transient  pallor  is 
caused  by  cardiac  failure,  as  in  nausea,  rigors,  syncope,  and  shock,  or  by 
vasomotor  spasm,  as  in  the  intense  emotions  of  fright,  fear,  anger,  in  pain, 
epilepsy,  and  other  paroxysmal  neuroses.  Transient  pallor  is  frequently 
but  not  always  followed  by  more  or  less  intense  flushing. 

(b)  Sudden  and  more  persistent  pallor  accompanies  hemorrhage,  acute 
poisoning,  and  overwhelming  infection — the  malignant  forms.  Associated 
with  other  symptoms  of  collapse  it  is  a  striking  and  suggestive  sign  of 
internal  hemorrhage,  such  as  may  occur  in  a  large  pulmonary  cavity;  as  the 
result  of  the  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurism  into  the  pericardial,  pleural,  or 
peritoneal  sac;  in  consequence  of  a  perforating  lesion  in  peptic  ulcer  or 
enteric  fever;  in  rupture  of  the  sac  in  ectopic  gestation,  or  in  concealed 
uterine  hemorrhage  before  or  after  parturition.  Small  hemorrhages  do  not 
necessarily  cause  pallor  except  when  frequently  repeated  or  persistent. 

(c)  Gradually  developing  pallor  is  a  symptom  of  almost  all  serious 
acute  and  chronic  diseases.  In  the  acute  infections  it  usually  passes  oS  with 
convalescence;  in  the  chronic  diseases  its  intensity  is  very  often  a  measure 
of  the  gravity  of  the  case.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  altered  conditions  of 
living,  as  in  the  case  of  young  immigrant  girls  who  during  the  process  of 
acclimatization  not  rarely  permanently  lose  their  color  without  changes  in 
the  blood  or  other  signs  of  ill  health.  The  pallor  in  persistent  slight  hemor- 
rhage, such  as  occiu*s  in  neglected  hemorrhoids,  is  very  often  intense,  as 
is  the  pallor  of  chlorosis,  pernicious  ansemia,  and  the  secondary  anaemias 
which  occur  in  chronic  poisoning,  chronic  infections,  chronic  suppurative 
processes,  nephritis,  and  valvular  and  mural  disease  of  the  heart. 
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Redness.  —  The  change  in  the  color  of  the  face  is  quantitative. 
It  is  due  to  two  causes:  first,  thinness  and  transparency  of  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  integument;  second,  increased  fulness  of  the  capillaries 
—  hyperasmia.  An  abnormally  high  hsemoglobin  percentage  cannot  of 
itself  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  increased  redness  of  the  complexion. 
Whether  or  not  a  true  plethora  occurs  is  undecided.  Physiologically  we 
find  the  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  face  greater  in  persons  who  live  in  the 
open  air  and  are  especially  exposed  to  sunlight  and  the  wind,  which  increase 
the  cutaneous  circulation.  An  abnormally  transparent  skin  is  the  evident 
cause  of  the  blooming  redness  of  the  cheeks  occasionally  seen  in  chlorotic 
^tIs—  chlorosis  florida.  Very  characteristic  in  these  cases  is  the  contrast 
between  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  blue-white  conjunctivae.  Among  the 
physiological  causes  of  intensification  of  the  color  of  the  skin  are  powerful 
muscular  effort  and  the  action  of  external  heat,  as  in  hot  baths,  friction  of 
the  surface,  exposure  to  fire  or  heat,  radiation  from  other  sources,  sunburn 
and  the  like.  Extreme  cold  also  produces  cutaneous  hypersemia  of  the  face. 
Habitual  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  especially  when  associated  with  moist- 
ure, causes  the  chronic  purplish  hyperaemia  of  the  hands  frequently  seen 
in  washerwomen  and  bartenders  who  are  otherwise  in  good  health. 

Transient  reddening  of  the  skin  dependent  upon  vasomotor  influences 
occurs  under  certain  psychic  influences,  especially  embarrassment  and 
shame.  The  reddening  of  the  skin  in  such  cases  is  not  restricted  to  the  face 
but  may  spread  over  the  throat  and  even  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
In  these  latter  situations  it  may  be  irregularly  distributed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  rise  to  errors  in  diagnosis  as  regards  actual  disease  of  the  skin,  as 
erythema,  especially  in  sensitive  persons,  and  particularly  in  women  when 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  clothing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  for 
the  purposes  of  examination.  One-sided  flushing  of  the  face  occurs  in 
certain  forms  of  migraine  and  in  affections  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts  the  flushing  incident  to  pyrexia, 
certain  infections,  and  the  action  of  drugs  deserves  attention. 

Fever. — The  flushing  of  the  skin  in  acute  febrile  conditions  is  very 
characteristic.  It  is  often  attended  with  slight  turgescence  and  sometimes 
with  a  tendency  to  sweat.  The  flush  of  fever  is  usually  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  surface.  It  is  more  marked  in  young  persons  of  fair  com- 
plexion than  in  older  persons  and  in  brunettes.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
localize  itself  in  the  cheeks  where  it  is  sometimes  circumscribed  or  unilateral, 
as  in  croupous  pneumonia.  Circumscribed  flushing  of  the  cheeks  in  persons 
otherwise  pallid  is  a  very  striking  phenomenon  in  the  hectic  fever  of  ad- 
vanced phthisis.  In  children  the  fever  flush  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  erythema  or  scarlatina.  In  rare  instances  pyrexial 
flushing  occurs  during  the  first  week  of  enteric  fever,  especially  in  young 
persons  of  fair  skin,  and  may  be  so  marked  as  to  give  rise  for  a  time  to 
uncertainty  in  diagnosis. 

Tache  ciribrale  is  a  cutaneous  vasomotor  phenomenon  which  occurs 
especiaUy  in  young  persons  in  acute  febrile  affections,  as  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  enteric  fever,  and  influenza,  in  certain  functional  nervous 
affections,  as  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  sometimes  in  organic  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     It  is  called  forth  by  slight  irritation  of  the 
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skin,  such  as  is  produced  by  tapping  with  the  finger-tip  or  drawing  the 
finger  or  a  pencil  smartly  over  the  surface.  A  white  spot  or  line  appears 
and  is  shortly  followed  by  a  bright  red  discoloration  which  persists  for 
several  minutes. 

Dermatographism. — This  condition,  closely  allied  to  the  above,  is  not 
uncommon  in  neurotic  persons,  particularly  in  those  who  suffer  from 
urticaria.  Wheals  may  be  produced  by  drawing  the  finger  or  a  penc3 
somewhat  firmly  over  the  surface.  Letters  and  other  symbols  may  be 
brought  out  in  a  conspicuous  manner  and  often  last  for  several  hours. 
The  itching  characteristic  of  urticaria  does  not  occur. 

Drugs. — The  reddening  of  the  face  caused  by  alcohol  is  of  diagnostic 
importance.  The  expression  "flushed  with  wine"  is  significant.  The 
slightly  turgid,  purplish-red  face  of  chronic  alcoholism,  with  its  dist^ided 
venules,  is  unfortunately  too  familiar.  The  flush  produced  by  the  nitrites 
and  especially  by  the  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite  resembles  the  blushing  due 
to  psychic  causes.  Flushing  of  the  face  follows  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain poisons,  as  belladonna,  opium,  and  hyoscyamus. 

Cyanosis. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  dusky  blue  or  purplish 
color  of  the  skin  dependent  upon  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  blood 
abnormally  rich  in  carbon  dioxide  and  poor  in  oxygen.  Cyanosis  may  be 
general  or  local. 

General  cyanosis  is  dependent  upon  two  factors,  first,  deficient  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  the  result  of  which  the  arterial  blood 
reaches  the  capillaries  containing  less  oxygen  and  darker  in  color  than 
normal;  second,  stasis  in  the  venous  radicals,  resulting  in  an  accumulation 
of  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  which  by  the  retardation  in 
its  flow  becomes  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  and  darker  in  color.  Since  the 
conditions  are  universal  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  bluish  discoloration 
exists  not  only  in  the  skin  but  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Only  in  its 
intense  forms  does  cyanosis  show  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  surface.  When 
slight  it  appears  in  certain  parts  only  and  here  it  is  in  all  instances  more 
intense  than  elsewhere.  These  regions  are  the  face  and  especially  the  cheeks, 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  ears,  lips  and  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth,  which 
have  an  especially  abundant  capillary  circulation  and  translucent  integu- 
ment. Other  points  in  which  cyanosis  is  especially  manifest  are  the  hands 
and  feet,  particularly  the  terminal  phalanges  and  the  nails,  in  which  blood 
stasis  is  favored  by  their  remoteness  from  the  heart. 

The  primary  derangement  may  be  respiratory  or  circulatory.  The 
interdependence  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  is  such,  however,  that 
when  cyanosis  is  marked  there  is  general  derangement  of  both  in  varying 
proportion. 

Respiratory. — All  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  respiratory 
function  and  thus  reduce  the  aeration  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  cyanosis. 
They  are  comprised  in  four  groups: 

(a)  All  affections  which  interfere  with  the  access  of  air  to  the  vesicular 
structure  of  the  lungs,  such  as  retropharyngeal  abscess,  stenosis  of  the  larynx 
caused  by  pseudomembranous  exudate,  as  in  diphtheria,  oedema  of  the 
glottis,  pseudocroup,  laryngismus  stridulus,  pertussis,  paralysis  of  the 
abductor  muscles,  tumors  of  the  larynx,  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx. 
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larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  all  forms  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea,  including 
thyroid  enlargement  and  other  deep-seated  tumors  of  the  neck,  as  well 
as  mediastinal  and  other  intrathoracic  tumors,  strangulation,  bronchitis, 
and  bronchial  asthma. 

(b)  Affections  which  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  including  paralysis  and  atrophy  such  as  occur  in  bulbar  paralysis 
and  peripheral  neuritis;  spasmodic  contraction  of  these  muscles,  as  that  of 
tetanus  or  epilepsy;  painful  affections,  such  as  myalgia,  pleurisy,  and 
peritonitis,  in  which  the  respiratory  movements  are  instinctively  restrained; 
finally,  the  action  of  drugs,  such  as  opium  and  its  preparations,  which 
depress  the  respiratory  centres. 

(c)  Affections  which  diminish  the  respiratory  surface.  This  group 
includes  all  forms  of  consolidation  of  the  lung,  croupous  pneumonia,  bron- 
chopneumonia, including  tuberculous  infiltration  and  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, atelectasis,  pressure  atelectasis  from  pleural  and  pericardial  effusion 
and  pneumothorax.  In  emphysema  the  respiratory  surface  is  not  only 
greatly  restricted  but  its  functional  integrity  is  also  impaired. 

(d)  Conditions  in  which  respiratory  movements  are  restricted  and  the 
respiratory  surface  is  circumscribed  by  subdiaphragmatic  pressure,  as  in 
hydramnion,  enormous  ascites,  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  mas- 
sive abdominal  or  pelvic  tumors. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is 
diminished  and  venous  stasis  is  favored  by  the  reduction  in  the  normal 
aspiratory  function  of  the  lungs  which  constitutes  an  important  factor  in 
the  circulation.  The  absence  of  cyanosis,  often  observed  in  advanced 
phthisis  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  lungs  and  very  limited  respira- 
tory movement,  is  probably  due  to  the  great  wasting  of  the  body  and  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  mass  of  the  blood,  to  the  aeration  of  which  the 
remaining  limited  vesicular  structure  is  still  adequate.  Cyanosis  is  marked 
in  proportion  as  the  interference  with  respiration  is  rapid  and  urgent.  In 
chronic  cases  the  interference  may  reach  a  high  grade  without  causing  cyan- 
osis during  repose,  though  this  symptom  may  appear  upon  slight  exertion. 

CircuLcdory, — Primary  derangements  of  circulation  which  cause  cyan- 
osis may  be  referred  to  the  following  groups: 

(a)  Affections  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  including  valvular  disease  with 
impaired  or  ruptured  compensation,  myocarditis,  acute  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  the  cardiovascular  changes  which  occur  in  chronic  nephritis,  other 
forms  of  arteriosclerosis,  and  pericarditis. 

In  persistent  foramen  ovale  and  other  forms  of  cardiac  malformation, 
such  as  stenosis  of  the  pulmonarj-  artery,  there  is  very  often  marked  and 
continuous  cyanosis.  To  this  condition  of  congenital  cyanosis  the  term 
morbus  cceruleus  has  been  given.  In  acquired  conditions  permitting  an 
admixture  of  venous  blood  with  arterial  within  the  vessels,  as  in  the  very 
rare  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  communicating  with  the  vena  cava, 
cyanosis  is  a  suggestive  symptom. 

(b)  Conditions  affecting  the  pulmonary  circulation.  In  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve,  both  stenosis  and  insufficiency,  even  when  compensation  is 
good  there  may  very  often  be  seen,  especially  upon  exertion,  a  slight  degree 
of  cyanosis.    This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  changes  caused  by  the  habitual 
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increase  of  tension  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  and  the  bronchial  catarrh 
which  to  some  degree  is  almost  constantly  present.  Though  having  its 
primary  cause  in  the  circulator}'-  apparatus  this  form  of  cyanosis  must  be 
looked  upon  as  respiratory. 

Pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  artery  or  veins  by  massive  pericardial 
effusion,  mediastinal  tumor  or  aneurism  is  a  very  common  cause  of  cyanosis. 
The  circulation  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  obstructed  in  many  of  the 
conditions  involving  the  respiratory  apparatus  which  give  rise  to  cyanosis. 

Blueness  of  the  general  surface,  very  often  intense,  is  produced  by 
overdoses  of  certain  of  the  coal-tar  derivatives,  especially  acetanilid,  by 
nitrobenzole,  and  by  poisoning  with  illuminating  gas. 

Local  cyanosis  results  from  venous  stasis,  from  compression  of  the 
part  or  from  venous  thrombosis.  Cyanosis  of  the  head  and  neck  or  an  upper 
extremity  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  or  aneurism  upon  the 
jugular,  subclavian,  innominate,  or  descending  cava,  the  distribution  of 
the  cyanosis  corresponding  with  the  point  of  pressure.  Similar  cyanosis  of 
one  or  both  lower  extremities  may  result  from  pressure  involving  iliac  veins 
or  the  ascending  vena  cava  or  from  venous  thrombosis.  Local  venous 
thrombosis  giving  rise  to  cyanosis  of  an  arm  is  sometimes  seen  in  cancer 
of  the  breast  with  secondary  implication  of  the  axillary  glands. 

Cyanosis;  often  of  high  grade,  results  from  vasomotor  derangements. 
To  this  cause  must  be  referred  the  cyanotic  discoloration  of  the  extremities 
and  ears  which  follows  exposure  to  intense  cold,  the  cyanosis  of  paralyzed 
members,  and  the  bluish  discoloration  of  the  hands  which  occurs  in  hvster- 
ical  and  neurasthenic  persons.  In  the  latter  group  of  cases  the  local  cyanosis 
is  sometimes  associated  with  oedema — the  blue  oedema  of  French  authors. 

Local  cyanosis  is  seen  in  intense  inflammation  involving  the  skin. 

The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  cyanosis,  namely,  retarded  circula- 
tion and  reduced  oxygenation,  interfere  with  the  local  production  of  animal 
heat.  In  cyanosis  the  skin  and  extremities  show  reduction  of  surface 
temperature. 

Jaundice — Icterus. 

These  terms  are  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  pathological  yellow 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  fluids  of  the  body  caused 
by  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  bile  pigment.  The  change  is  qualitative. 
There  are  two  forms,  obstructive  and  toxsemic. 

Obstructive  Jaundice. — This  is  the  more  common  form.  The  difi- 
charge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  interfered  with  wholly  or  in  part  by 
stenosis  or  closure  of  the  bile  passages.  As  a  result  there  is  resorption  of 
the  bile,  the  pigments  of  which  discolor  the  tissues  in  shades  varying  from 
light  yellow  to  a  dark  brownish-yellow  or  olive-green.  The  darker  shades 
of  jaundice  result  either  from  change  of  the  original  bile  pigments  to  darker 
pigmentary  bodies  or  from  their  excessive  accumulation  in  the  skin.  The 
more  intense  and  darker  forms  of  jaundice  occur  in  protracted  cases.  In 
permanent  obstruction  the  color  may  be  greenish-black  or  bronze — the 
so-called  black  jaundice. 

Among  the  more  important  causes  of  obstructive  jaundice  are  catarrhal 
^flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  or  the  common 
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duct;  gall-stones  and  parasites,  as  the  round  worm,  in  the  ducts;  stricture  or 
obliteration  of  the  duct;  tumors  developing  in  the  duct  or  exerting  pressure 
upon  its  orifice;  external  pressure  upon  the  duct  by  tumors  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  pancreas,  kidney,  or  omentum,  or  by  enlarged  glands  in  the  porta, 
or  in  rare  instances  by  aneurism  or  fecal  accumulation. 

The  yellow  discoloration  is  observed  first  and,  when  slight,  only  in 
the  conjunctivffi  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  pressure  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  everted 
Up  with  a  glass  slide,  thus  expressing  the  blood  and  permitting  the  yellow 
stain  of  the  ti&sues  to  become  apparent.  It  is  sometimes  distinct  at  certain 
pale  areas  of  the  hard  palate.  The  slighter  grades  of  icterus  cannot  be 
recognized  in  artificial  light.  Superficial  resemblances  to  jaundice  are  seen 
in  the  dirty  yellow  or  muddy  discoloration  of  the  malarial  and  malignant 
cachexias.  In  these  conditions  the  absence  of  yellowness  in  the  conjunc- 
tival and  oral  mucous  membranes  is  conclusive.  The  collections  of  yellow 
subconjunctival  fat  occasionally  seen  in  elderly  persons  are  only  in  the 
most  remote  way  suggestive  of  jaundice.  The  yellow  discoloration  which 
occurs  in  picric  acid  poisoning  presents  superficial  resemblances  to  jaun- 
dice.    The  absence  of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine  is  important. 

Pruritus  is  a  troublesome  symptom.  It  is  usually  more  marked  in  the 
chronic  cases.  Lesions  of  the  skin,  the  result  of  scratching,  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Sweating  is  common  and  may  be  localized.  Urticaria,  furuncles, 
lichen,  xanthelasma,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  occur.  In  some  of  the 
chronic  cases  circumscribed  patches  of  dilatation  of  the  capillary  vessels 
and  minute  arteries — telangiectasis — develop  in  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
body  and  occasionally  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  In  protracted  and 
severe  cases  there  may  be  hemorrhages  into  the  skin,  usually  in  the  form 
of  purpuric  spots  upon  the  lower  extremities,  but  sometimes  as  large 
ecchymoses,  and  in  some  instances  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
membranes  occurs.  The  blood  in  chronic  jaundice  coagulates  very  slowly — 
ten  to  twelve  minutes,  instead  of  about  four  in  the  case  of  normal  blood — 
and  troublesome  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage,  usually  in  the  form  of  uncon- 
trollable capillary  oozing,  may  follow  operation  or  injury.  The  sweat  is 
bile-stained  and  discolors  the  clothing.  The  urine  contains  bile  pigment 
and  may  show  the  color  reaction  to  Gmelin's  test  before  the  yellow  tint 
appears  in  the  mucous  membranes  or  the  skin.  The  color  varies  from  light 
yellow  with  a  greenish  tinge  to  a  deeply  opaque  black-gi-een.  In  intense  or 
long-standing  jaundice  the  urine  commonly  contains  albumin  and  tube 
casts  which  are  bile-stained.  Upon  agitation  the  dark  urine  of  jaundice  is 
frothy  and  is  often  popularly  compared  to  porter.  The  sputa  are  not  often 
bile-stained,  except  when  pneumonia  is  present.  On  the  other  hand  the 
saliva  very  rarely  shows  the  yellow  discoloration,  which  is  likewise  absent 
in  the  tears  and  milk. 

As  no  bile  is  discharged  into  the  intestine  the  stools  are  of  a  pale  drab 
or  clay  color.  They  are  usually  pasty  and  very  fetid.  The  absence  of  bile 
in  the  faeces  is  of  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  obstruc- 
tive and  toxemic  jaundice.  Commonly  there  is  constipation;  occasionally 
diarrhcea.  The  pulse,  in  obstructive  jaundice  especially,  in  recent  cases  is 
usually  slow  and  may  fall  to  30  or  lower.    The  frequency  of  the  respiration 
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is  also  diminished,  in  some  instances  to  10  or  8  per  minute.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  subnormal.  These  symptoms  are  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  biliary  salts,  which  undergo  resorption  together  with  the 
bile  pigment.  They  are  not  constant  and  when  present  not  necessarily 
unfavorable. 

The  patient  is  usually  depressed  and  irritable.  In  severe  cases  melan- 
cholia may  develop.  The  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  the  condition  called 
cholsemia  constitutes  a  serious  danger  in  persistent  jaundice.  The  patient 
falls  into  the  so-called  typhoid  state,  with  fever,  rapid  pulse,  dry  tongue, 
and  muttering  delirium.  Convulsions  and  coma  develop  and  rapidly  prove 
fatal.  This  group  of  symptoms  resembles  ursemia.  They  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  poisoning  by  cholesterin — cholesteraemia.  The  toxic  substances 
have  not  been  determined. 

Toxsemic  Jaundice. — The  jaundice  is  associated  with  the  presence  of 
various  poisons  in  the  blood  which  act  directly  upon  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  in  some  cases  upon  the  liver-cells.  Among  these  poisons  are  (a)  snake 
venom,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  chloral  hydrate,  chloroform,  and  ether;  (b) 
toxins  elaborated  within  the  organism  in  the  course  of  the  specific  infec- 
tious diseases,  as  yellow  fever,  relapsing  fever,  malaria,  pneumonia,  enteric 
fever,  typhus,  and  scarlatina;  (c)  the  toxins  of  septic  conditions,  pysemia, 
malignant  endocarditis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  Weil's  disease, 
and  epidemic  jaundice.  The  symptoms  are  generally  less  intense  than  in 
obstructive  jaundice.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  usually  slight; 
exceptionally,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  malignant  jaun- 
dice, it  is  intense.  The  stools  are  colored  with  bile,  sometimes  deeply. 
The  urine  may  be  dark  from  increase  in  the  normal  urinary  pigments  but 
gives  little  or  no  reaction  for  bile  pigment.  Toxic  jaundice  of  slight  degree 
frequently  appears  during  the  course  of  febrile  affections  and  under  other 
circumstances  and  may  be  without  unfavorable  prognostic  significance. 
On  the  other  hand  in  many  cases  the  conditions  in  which  this  form  of 
jaundice  occurs  are  attended  with  profound  constitutional  disturbance, 
manifest  in  intense  fever,  delirium,  suppression  of  urine,  hemorrhages  into 
the  skin  and  from  mucous  surfaces,  convulsions  and  coma,  and  ver}*"  often 
terminate  in  death. 

The  jaundice  due  to  obstructive  changes  in  the  bile  passages  was 
formerly  spoken  of  as  hepatogenous;  toxsemic  jaundice  as  hcBmatogerums. 
Concerning  the  mode  of  origin  of  toxaemic  jaundice  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion  and  the  cases  differ  among  themselves.  In  groups  of  cases  there 
is  probable  resorption  of  bile  pigments  from  the  liver  as  the  result  of  patho- 
logical processes  involving  the  finer  ducts  or  the  liver  parenchyma  itself. 
Some  pathologists  attribute  the  icterus,  so  common  in  pneumonia,  to  a 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bile  passages  dependent  upon  venous  stasis,  while  others 
attribute  it  in  part  at  least  to  the  interference  with  the  respiratory  move- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  caused  by  the  consolidation  of  the  lung,  and  result- 
ing in  an  accumulation  in  the  smaller  ducts  of  bile  which  imdergoes  resorp- 
tion. The  rapid  course  and  profound  disorganization  of  the  liver  in  acute 
atrophy  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning  suggest  the  possibility  that  other 
forms  of  grave  toxsemic  jaundice  may  be  due  to  as  yet  unlmown  paren- 
chymatous changes  in  the  liver.    On  the  other  hand  most  o£  the  poisons 
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which  cause  icterus  exert  a  destructive  influence  upon  the  erythrocytes. 
It  has  been  shown  experimentally;  however,  that  the  yellow  pigment  in 
poisoning  by  certain  substances,  as  toluylendiamine,  is  not  formed  in  the 
blood  but  in  the  liver,  the  hsemoglobin  being  transformed  into  biliary 
pigment  in  that  organ.  As  a  result  of  this  transformation  the  bile  pigments 
accumulate  in  the  liver  in  such  quantity  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  excreted, 
a  certain  portion  undergoing  resorption.  In  consequence  of  these  facts 
the  term  hcematohepatogenous  has  been  suggested  for  this  form  of 
jaundice.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  etiological  designation 
toxsemic  jaundice  is  to  be  preferred.  The  term  toxaemic-obstructive  jaun- 
dice has  been  suggested  by  Hunter. 

Normal  and  Abnormal  Pls^mentatlon — Melanoderma. — The  physiological 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  shows  wide  variations  not  only  in  different  races 
but  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race.  Among  the  fair-skinned  a 
blonde  and  a  brunette  type  are  recognized.  The  latter  is  characterized  by  a 
darker  color  of  the  hair,  skin,  and  iris.  Normally  the  skin  is  more  deeply  pig- 
mented in  the  exposed  portions  of  the  body  to  which  the  light  and  air  have 
free  access  than  elsewhere;  upon  extensor  than  upon  flexor  surfaces  in 
the  region  of  the  joints;  and  about  the  nipples,  Hnea  alba,  and  genital  or- 
gans. During  pregnancy  the  pigmentation  in  these  latter  situations  is 
greatly  increased,  especially  in  brunettes,  and  upon  the  face  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  body  there  are  occasionally  seen  irregular,  abnormally  pig- 
mented areas  known  as  chloasma  gravidarum — masque  des  femmes  enceintes. 
Patchy  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  a  common  symptom  of  uterine  disease. 
In  sedentary  persons  of  constipated  habit  irregular  patchy  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  is  common,  especially  about  the  face  and  eyes. 

Freckles  or  ephelides  are  another  physiological  pigmentation  of  the 
skin  without  diagnostic  importance.  The  pigmentation  appears  in  cir- 
cumscribed spots  varying  from  one  to  several  millimetres  in  diameter, 
chiefly  upon  the  face,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the 
backs  of  the  hands  and  arms.  They  are  more  common  in  fair  than  dark 
persons  and  are  almost  always  present  in  individuals  with  red  hair.  The 
spots  are  more  abundant  and  the  pigmentation  deeper  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  when  they  sometimes  wholly  disappear. 

The  pigmentation  following  measles  and  showing  the  characteristic 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  eruption  is  not  wholly  without  interest  to  the 
clinician,  and  the  localized  pigmentation  which  follows  the  application  of 
sinapisms  and  blisters  deserves  passing  mention. 

The  vagabond's  skin  is  a  term  applied  to  the  diffuse  pigmentation 
resulting  from  lousiness  and  dirt  and  the  scratching  caused  by  these  condi- 
tions. The  pigmentation  sometimes  reaches  a  very  high  grade.  It  may 
be  arranged  in  a  very  characteristic  manner  in  stripes  corresponding  to  the 
lines  of  scratching.  This  condition  has  been  confounded  with  the  pig- 
mentation of  Addison's  disease. 

Melanosarcoma,  especially  when  generalized,  very  often  produces  a 
deep  and  widespread  cutaneous  pigmentation.  Under  these  circumstances 
in  exceptional  cases  the  urine  also  contains  abnormal  pigment. 

In  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  a  striking  brownish  discol- 
oration of  the  face  or  the  whole  body  is  sometimes  observed. 
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In  ABDOMINAL  NEW  GROWTHS,  especially  cancer  or  lymphoma,  diffuae 
cutaneous  pigmentation  occasionally  occurs.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  peritoneum. 

In  HiEMACHROMATosis,  such  as  occurs  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  dia- 
betes, and  other  conditions,  pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  be  present. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  maybe  associated  with  abnormal  pigmentation. 

Gastric. — In  rare  instances  diffuse  pigmentation  attends  gastric  ulcer 
and  dilatation. 

In  SCLERODERMA  cutancous  pigmentation  may  be  general  and  of 
high  grade. 

Cardiac. — In  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  arterioscleroeis  diffuse 
pigmentation  may  occur. 

Addison's  Disease. — The  bronze  discoloration  of  this  affection  is 
clinically  the  most  important  form  of  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 
It  usually  shows  itself  first  upon  exposed  surfaces,  as  the  hands  and  fare, 
and  is  more  intense  in  those  regions  in  which  the  skin  is  normally  more 
deeply  colored  than  elsewhere.  It  begins  as  a  faint  smoke-gray  discolora- 
tion and  progressively  deepens  to  an  intense  bronze  or  mulatto  hue.  In 
the  diffuse  smoky  coloration  isolated  intense  dark  brown  points  may  be 
distinguished.  The  grayish  pigment  patches  seen  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  are  characteristic  of  Addison's  disease.  The  palms  and 
soles  as  well  as  the  nails  commonly  remain  pigment  free.  The  discolora- 
tion of  Addison's  disease  may  suggest  intense  jaundice,  hut  the  general 
condition,  the  yellow  staining  of  the  conjunctivas  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  the  presence  of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine  are  of 
positive  diagnostic  importance. 

Hepatic  Disease. — The  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin  occasion- 
allv  seen  in  cirrhosis  and  other  diseases  of  the  liver  demands  consideration. 
The  color  is  a  dirty  brownish-gray.  It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  icterus 
by  the  color  itself,  the  absence  of  staining  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
the  condition  of  the  urine.  This  pigmentation  is  of  especial  intereHt  in 
connection  with  the  bronzing  of  the  skin  that  occurs  in  certain  cases  of 
diabetes — diabbtc  brom^ — developing  late  in  hsemachromatosis  and  asso> 
ciated  with  pigmentary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  The  color 
suggests  Addison's  disease,  but  the  presence  of  grape  sugar,  the  physical 
signs  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  without  jaundice,  and  the  absence  of  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Arsenomelanosis. — The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  produced  by  the 
prolonged  administration  of  arsenic  in  full  doses  sometimes  presents  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  Addison's  disease.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  it 
entirely  disappears  when  the  drug  is  withheld;  exceptionally  it  is  persistent 
It  is  important  to  know  that  in  some  instances  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin 
has  followed  the  use  of  arsenic  in  moderate  doses. 

AR(iYRiA. — The  prolonged  administration  of  silver  nitrate  results  in 
the  deposition  of  particles  of  metallic  silver  or  its  albuminate  in  the  internal 
organs  and  in  the  skin.  The  resulting  discoloration  is  a  peculiar  bluish- 
gray  which  is  more  intense  upon  the  face  and  hands  and  is  not  changed  by 
pressure.  The  discoloration  may  be  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.    It  is  persistent  and  not  amenable  to  treatment. 
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Albinism  is  a  term  used  to  designate  developmental  deficiency  of  pig- 
ment. In  albinos  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  are  conspicuous  by  the  absence 
of  pigment.  The  affection  may  be  partial  or  universal.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  other  developmental  defects,  especially  coloboma.  Nys- 
tagmus is  common. 

Vitiligo  is  a  condition  of  the  skin  characterized  by  deficiency  of  pig- 
ment. The  patches  are  usually  circumscribed,  very  often  distinctly  margi- 
nate,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  pigmentation  slightly  deeper 
than  normal.  It  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  common  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  abdomen,  and  scrotum.  There  are  no 
subjective  symptoms.    It  occurs  in  adolescents  and  young  adults. 

Leucoderma  or  pigment  atrophy,  usually  circumscribed  or  irregularly 
distributed,  is  encountered  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  myxcrdema,  sclero- 
derma, and  other  constitutional  disturbances. 

Moisture. — There  are  wide  variations  in  the  activitv  of  the  sweat- 
glands  within  physiological  limits.  Perspiration  is  excited  by  those  causes 
which  determine  an  active  blood  supply  to  the  skin.  It  is  therefore  more 
abundant  in  warm  weather,  after  exercise,  hot  baths,  and  hot  drinks.  An 
outburst  of  sweating  ijiay  occur  in  connection  with  sudden  intense  emotion. 
A  pathological  increase  of  perspiration  is  termed  hyperidrosis ;  its  absence 
anidrosis.  These  terms  are  commonly  used  to  designate  conditions  in  which 
the  increase  or  absence  are  persistent  or  habitual. 

Hyperidrosis. — Free  perspiration  attends  certain  febrile  diseases, 
especially  rheumatic  fever,  some  cases  of  enteric  fever,  acute  polyneuritis, 
miliary  fever,  and  septic  conditions.  A  critical  decline  of  fever,  whether 
spontaneous  or  the  result  of  the  administration  of  antipyretics,  is 
almost  always  attended  by  more  or  less  abundant  sweating.  Perspiration 
is  one  of  the  processes  by  which,  both  physiologically  and  pathologically, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered.  Profuse  sweating  attends  the 
crisis  in  pneumonia,  relapsing  fever,  and  typhus.  Sweating  is  often  abund- 
ant toward  the  close  of  enteric  fever  when  the  temperature  curve  assumes 
a  distinctly  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  Tlie  fall  of  temperature  in  the 
ague  paroxysm  is  almost  always  attended  with  copious  sweating.  That 
of  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases  usually  occurs 
during  the  night  or  toward  morning.  It  is  attended  with  abundant  sweat- 
ing—  night-sweata  —  and  is  of  unfavorable  prognostic  significance.  Pro- 
fuse sweating  occurs  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  in  the  absence  of  fever. 
Sudden  abundant  sweats  are  accompanied  by  sensations  of  great  weakness 
and  prostration  which  are  in  part  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  vessels  fol- 
lowing the  sudden  withdrawal  of  fluid.  Excessive  sweating  occurs  in  the 
convalescence  from  some  diseases.  It  occurs  in  collapse,  urgent  dyspnoea, 
and  sometimes  accompanies  severe  paroxysms  of  pain.  In  rare  instances 
of  diabetes  abundant  perspirations  have  alternated  with  polyuria.  In- 
creased sweating  sometimes  attends  the  suppression  of  urine  that  occurs 
in  certain  forms  of  nephritis.  Under  these  circumstances  crystals  of  urea 
may  accumulate  upon  the  skin  and  especially  upon  the  face. 

l/ocalized  sweating  is  not  uncommon  in  pathological  conditions. 
Hyperidrosis  of  the  hands  and  feet  occasionally  occurs  in  neurotic  individu- 
als and  sometimes  in  persons  otherwise  healthy.     The  condition  is  yery 
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annoying.  The  sweat  is  usually  copious  and  foul-smelling.  Axillary  sweat- 
ing is  an  annoying  constitutional  peculiarity.  Sweating  of  the  head, 
especially  during  sleep,  is  an  important  symptom  in  rickets.  Unilateral 
sweating  of  the  head  or  face  occurs  in  certain  nervous  diseases,  as  migraine 
and  neuralgia,  and  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic  by  a 
thoracic  aneurism  or  mediastinal  tumor.  Localized  sweating  depends 
upon  vasomotor  derangements.  Diaphoresis  follows  the  administration 
of  certain  drugs,  especially  ammonium  acetate,  pilocarpine,  and  many  of 
the  coal-tar  derivatives. 

Afiidrosis. — Abnormal  dryness  of  the  skin  occurs  under  conditions  in 
which  an  excess  of  fluid  is  withdrawn  from  the  body  by  way  of  its  internal 
surfaces,  or  very  little  water  reaches  the  blood  by  way  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract — for  example,  profuse  diarrhoea,  continuous  vomiting,  diabetes 
mellitus  and  insipidus,  chronic  nephritis  with  polyuria,  and  the  deprivation 
of  fluid.  The  dry  skin  of  myxcedema  and  general  anasarca  is  largely  attrib- 
utable to  the  interference  with  the  cutaneous  circulation  resulting  from 
tension. 

Modifications  in  the  Perspiration. — Perspiration  when  abundant  usually 
has  a  peculiar  acid  odor.  That  in  rheumatic  fever  is  acid  and  ill- 
smelling;  the  sweat  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  axilla  is  almost  always  foul; 
that  in  certain  forms  of  nephritis  has  a  urinous  odor.  The  sweat  may  be 
discolored — chromidrosis — yellow  from  biliary  pigments  in  jaundice;  blue 
from  the  action  of  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  There  are  instances  recorded 
of  the  sweating  of  a  blood-stained  fluid  or  blood  in  hysterical  females— 
hcematidrosis — and  there  exists  a  term — menidrosis — to  describe  vicarious 
menstruation  by  way  of  the  skin.  These  conditions  are  of  no  importance 
in  diagnosis.  Various  colored  perspiration-stains  upon  the  linen  are  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  instances  of  chromidrosis.  It  may  prevent  error  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  aniline  dyes  undergo  more  or  less 
marked  changes  in  color  under  the  action  of  perspiration. 

Fulness  of  the  Skin — Turgor. — The  normal  appearance  of  fulness 
of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  blood  and  lymph  in  its  vascular  and  lymph  spaces. 
It  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  is 
more  pronounced  in  females.  In  connection  with  an  abundant  panniculus 
it  has  much  to  do  in  causing  the  condition  described  by  the  French  as 
emhonpoinl.  Increased  fulness  of  the  skin  is  seen  in  fever  and  other  con- 
ditions attended  by  active  cutaneous  circulation;  decreased  fulness  in  all 
conditions  in  which  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  diminished  without  stasis, 
particularly  in  emaciation,  the  cachexias,  and  under  the  deprivation  of 
fluid.  Increased  fulness  is  manifested  by  rounding  of  the  contours,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  face,  and  usually  by  a  deeper  color  of  the  skin,  while 
diminished  fulness  produces  accentuation  of  the  angles  and  is  usually 
associated  with  more  or  less  pallor.  In  the  former  condition  the  skin  is 
smooth,  soft,  and  elastic;  when  pinched  up  into  folds  it  rapidly  reassumes 
its  normal  surface.  In  the  latter  such  folds  only  slowly  disappear.  Normal 
fulness  or  turgor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cedema  and  anasarca  by  the 
pathological  amount  of  fluid  in  the  skin  in  the  latter,  the  loss  of  the  normal 
cutaneous  elasticity,  and  by  the  persistence  of  the  pitting  made  by  pressure 
of'the  finger.    The  difference  between  "looking  well"  and  "looking  bad" 
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3  of  exhaustion  and  depression 


very  often  depends  upon  slight  transient  variations  in  the  normal  fulness 
of  the  face,  which  is  diminished  in  conditions  of  exhaustion  and  depression 
and  increased  after  repose  and  in  pleasur- 
able excitement.  The  turgor  of  the  skin 
is  tisually  increased  in  exophthalmic  goitre. 
Greatly  diminished  fulness  of  the  skin  such 
as  occurs  in  ileus,  peritonitis,  cholera,  and 
Home  cases  of  shock,  and  which  precedes 
death,  gives  rise  to  the  fades  Hippocralica 
seen  in  these  conditions. 

(Edenm — Dropsy. — .\n  abnormal  accu- 
mulation of  serous  fluid  collects  in  the  lymph 

spaces  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  Fio.aoo.— <Ed«m»inth™iio^reiiPh™- 
connective  tissue  as  the  result  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  balance  between  the  fluid  which  transudes  from  the  capillaries  and 
that  which  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics.  This  disturbance  of  balance  may 
be  due  to  (a)  venous  obstruction, 
(b)  altered  condition  of  the  blood 
^hydramia,  (c)  inflammation, 
and  (d)  cedema  of  nervous  ori- 
gin. The  diagnostic  significance 
of  tedema  depends  upon  its 
location,  extent,  and  mode  of 
development  and  its  causal  rela- 
tions to  local  or  constitutional 
diseases.  General  cedema  is  de- 
scribed under  the  term  anasarca. 
The  skin  is  distended  and  the 
normal  surface  landmarks  oblit- 
erated. When  cedema  is  marked 
the  surface  is  tense,  pallid,  and 
glistening.  In  rapidly  devel- 
oping recent  cedema  it  has  a 
translucent  appearance.  In 
some  surfaces,  especially  upon 
the  abdomen  and  thighs,  trans- 
parent parallel  stripes  appear, 
similar  to  those  seen  on  the 
abdomen  in  pregnancy.  These 
are  due  to  the  collection  of  the 
fluid  in  the  lines  of  separation 
of  the  distended  tissues  or  in 
the  enlarged  lymphatic  spaces. 
They  usually  disappear  upon 
the  subsidence  of  the  cedema 
without  leaving  traces.  Occa- 
sionally they  leave  permanent  irregular  linear  scars.  In  tedema  of 
high  grade,  especially  under  the  influence  of  irritation  or  slight  trau- 
matism of  the  skin,  blebs  may  form  upon  the  epidermis  which  rupture 
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and  are  followed  by  the  discharge  of  serous  fluid.  Occasionally,  espe- 
cially upon  the  legs  and  ankles,  transudation  of  the  tlu'd  takes  place 
through  minute  openings  of  the  skin  without  bleb  formation.  Under 
these  circumstances  infection  may  occur,  giving  rise  to  erysipeiatous 
or  other  inflammation.  The  pale  color  of  the  skin  in  cEdema  is  caused 
by  diminished  capillary  circulation  from  compression.  The  aedematout 
parts  are  sometimes  cyanosed  and  in  inflammatory  oedema  the  skin 
is  reddened. 

The  normal  elasticity  of  the  skin  is  impaired  by  tension  and  the  inhibi- 
tion of  fluid.  Pressure  upon  the  cedematous  part  gives  rise  to  pitting  which 
only  slowly  disappears.  Where  the  skin  is  normally  distensible  and  elactit 
the  pitting  is  more  transient.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  chddren.    lo 
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moderate  codema  of  long  standing  a  gradual  increase  in  the  aubcutaneon^ 
connective  tissue  develops  and  pitting  is  less  marked  and  more  trannent. 

(a)  Venous  Obstruction. — Factors  in  the  production  of  this  form  of 
cedema  are  diminished  general  muscular  activity,  impaired  pumping  action 
of  the  organs  of  respiration,  diminution  of  the  aspiratory  force  of  the  heart 
in  diastole  and  positive  pressure  on  the  veins.  Coincidently  the  return 
flow  of  the  lymph  which  is  brought  about  by  the  same  forces  that  maintain 
the  venous  circulation  is  impeded.  This  form  of  dropsy  ia  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  effusion  into  the  great  serous  sacs.  The  fluid  which  collects  is 
clear,  usually  colorless,  of  low  speciflc  gravity,  fibrin  free,  and  contains  a 
slightly  smaller  amount  of  proteids  than  the  blood-serum.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  inflammatory  exudate  which  is  often  turbid,  some- 
times bloody,  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  usually  contains  masse.s  of  fibrin. 
Changes  in  the  tissues  and  particularly  in  the  endothelium  of  the  lymph- 
epaces  also  play  an  important  part  in  oodcma-formation — so-called  "vital 
secretory"  processes. 

The  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  pericardium  is  known  as  kydroperi- 
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cardium,  in  the  pleural  cavity  as  kydrolkorax,  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  as 
hydroperitonewn  or  ascites,  in  the  brain  as  kydrocepkalna,  in  the  joints  as 
hydrarthrosis.  Any  of  the  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs  which,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  return  of  the  venous  btood,  cause  cyanosis  may  also  cause 
<Edema.  Cyanosis  and  oedema  are  therefore  frequently  associate<l.  This 
form  of  cedema  appears  earliest  and  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  those 
regions  in  which  the  circulation,  by  reason  of  remoteness  from  the  heart 
and  the  influence  of  gravity,  is  less  active,  as  in  the  extremities  and  the 
lumbar  regions  and  other  dependent 
portions  in  bedridden  patients.  The 
face  at  first  is  free  and  becomes 
<EdematoiiB  only  when  the  anasarca 
reaches  a  high  grade.  Gravity  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  localization 
of  the  cedema.  (Edema  of  the  legs 
and  feet  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
upright  position  may  alternate  with 
cedema  of  the  back  and  thighs  when 
he  is  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The 
patient  who  is  apparently  free  from 
cedema  while  in  bed  may  show 
cedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  when 
he  first  rises.  In  prolonged  main- 
tenance of  the  lateral  decubitus  the 
<edema  is  more  marked  upon  the  de- 
pendent side.  In  anasarca  of  high 
grade,  partly  on  account  of  their 
dependent  position  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  distensibility  of  the  skin, 
the  penis  and  scrotum  and  the  labia 
majora  become  enormously  swollen. 

Local  cedema  may  be  due  to 
the  obstruction  of  a  venous  trunk  by 
thrombosis  or  pressure.  (Edema  of 
the  arm  from  the  pressure  of  enlarged 

axillary  lymphatics  upon  the  veins,  

and  the  oedema  of  the  leg  in  throm- 
bosis of  the  femoral  vein  are  familiar  examples.  Obstructive  rrdoma  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  frequently  secondary  to  peritoneal  effusion,  such  as 
results  from  cirrhosis  or  portal  thrombosis  or  from  chronic  peritonitis. 
The  accumulation  of  the  fluid  presses  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  or  the 
common  iliac  veins.  In  other  cases  the  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  the  peritoneal  effusion  are  due  to  the  same  cau,sc.  When,  upon  investi- 
gation, the  signs  of  peritoneal  effusion  are  found  to  have  preceded  the 
cedema  of  the  limbs,  the  latter  condition  is  usually  secondary. 

(b)  Altered  Condition  of  the  Blood^ — HydrKmla. — A  watery  condition  of 
the  blood  is  a  common  cause  of  cedema  and  other  forms  of  dropsy.  To  this 
condition  mav  be  referred  those  forms  of  cedenia  which  occur  in  nephritis, 
chronic  wasting  diseases,  the  anfemiaa,  and  cache.\ias.     Not  infrequently 
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associated   cardiovascular  disorders  are  present  which  interfere  with  the 
venous  circulation,  and  in  such  cases  the  oedema  from  venous  obstruction 
and  the  cedema  of  hydremia  are  combined.    This  form  of  oedema  diffen 
markedly  from  the  oedema  of  venous  obstruction  in  its  early  localization, 
which  is  dependent  much  less  upon  remoteness  from  the  heart  and  the  action 
of  gravity  and  much  more  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  lymph  structures. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  oedema  of  certain  forms  of  nephritis  that  it  first 
appears  in  the  face  and  especially  about  the  eyehds.    With  this  early  oedema 
of  the  face  pretibial  oedema  is  often  associated  and  is  sometimes  present 
in  cases  of  nephritis,  especially  the  chronic  interstitial  forms  in  which  facial 
oedema  is  slight  or  absent  altogether.    The  oedema  of  acute  nephritis  often 
develops  rapidly  and  reaches  a  very  high  grade.     Not  infrequently  it  is 
associated  with  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.     In  that  form  of  nephritis 
characterized  by  contraction  of  the  kidney  oedema  is  very  often  slight  in 
amount  and  a  late  manifestation,  first  showing  itself  when  the  hyper- 
trophied  heart  begins  to  fail.    In  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  the  oedema  is  usually  moderate,  showing,  however. 
temporary  increases  which  accompany  exacerbations  of  the  disease.     In 
the   hydrsemia  resulting  from  large  or  frequently  repeated  hemorrhage, 
oedema  is  often  pronounced.     (Edema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  a  very 
unfavorable  symptom  in  pulmonary  consumption.     Occurring  in  the  ab- 
sence of  renal  disease  or  especially  in  the  absence  of  conditions  giving  rise 
to  venous  obstruction  it  is  commonly  an  indication  of  approaching  death. 

(c)  Inflammatory  GBdema. — The  local  oedema  in  the  region  of  in- 
flammatory and  suppurative  processes  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  It 
is  sometimes  known  as  collateral  oedema.  The  color  of  the  surface 
varies  from  a  faint  blush  to  a  deep,  mottled,  cyanotic,  purplish  red. 
It  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  lymph  circulation  by  the  inflammatory 
exudate.  In  some  instances  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  accumulation 
of  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudate  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  inflammatory' 
focus.  It  occurs  in  the  region  behind  the  ear  in  mastoid  disease;  about  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  in  mumps  and  parotid  bubo;  at  the  base  of  the  thorax  in 
empyema.  It  is  an  important  sign  of  hepatic  abscess,  acute  suppurative 
gall-bladder  disease,  and  is  sometimes* seen  in  the  right  lower  quadrant  of 
the  abdomen  in  appendicular  abscess.  It  constitutes  the  so-called  collar 
of  brawn  in  severe  anginose  scarlatina. 

(d)  (Edema  of  Nervous  Origin. — The  rare  cases  of  sudden  tran.<5itory 
oedema  of  the  face  and  neck,  sometimes  associated  with  symptoms  of  oedema 
of  the  respiratory  or  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membranes,  must  be  ascribed 
to  angioneurotic  derangements.  The  mechanism  which  causes  it  remains 
unknown.  The  condition  known  as  angioneurotic  oedema  is  characterised 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  local  oedematous  swellings  of  transient  duration 
upon  the  face,  hands,  and  elsewhere.  Forms  of  localized  cedema,  described 
under  the  term  giant  urticaria,  are  of  angioneurotic  origin.  The  acute 
oedema  associated  with  urticaria  and  gastro-intestinal  crises  which  occurs 
in  severe  purpura,  and  the  cases  of  oedematous  swelling  and  tumefaction  of 
the  whole  arm  upon  exertion,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  group.  The  local 
cedema  occurring  as  a  symptom  in  peripheral  multiple  neuritis  and  the 
cedema  of  beriberi  are  probably  of  nervous  origin,  as  is  h3r8terical  oedema. 
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(e)  (Edema  due  to  Other  Causes. — (Edema  neonatorum  is  a  rare  condi- 
tion sometimes  confused  with  sclerema,  from  which;  however,  it  is  patho- 
logically distinct.  It  is  encountered  in  feeble  infants,  especially  those  born 
prematurely  or  exposed  to  cold  after  birth.  Cases  of  hereditary  oedema 
have  been  described.  The  oedema  is  congenital  and  persistent;  it  involves 
one  or  both  legs  and  is  dense  and  inelastic.  It  shows  no  disposition  to 
increase  and  is  unattended  by  special  inconvenience. 

The  oedema  which  occurs  in  trichiniasis  is  of  diagnostic  importance. 
It  appears  in  the  face  and  over  the  affected  muscles,  and  undergoes  remark- 
able fluctuations  in  degree  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

General  oedema  in  the  absence  of  nephritis  is  not  infrequently  observed 
in  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria;  it  may 
follow  the  therapeutic  injection  of  the  different  sera  and  in  some  instances 
the  administration  of  potassium  iodide.  Slight  oedema  of  the  feet  and 
ankles — a  mere  puffiness — is  not  uncommon  in  individuals  otherwise 
healthy,  after  prolonged  standing  or  walking  or  after  forced  marches. 

LymphcBdema. — The  transudation  of  lymph  through  the  walls  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  or  distention  of  the  lymph  spaces  from  mechanical 
obstruction,  may  cause  great  swelling,  which  is  usually  local  or  confined  to 
a  single  limb.  It  results  from  pressure  upon,  or  internal  occlusion  of,  a 
lymph-vessel  and  is  seen  in  the  lymph  scrotum  and  certain  forms  of  elephan- 
tiasis caused  by  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  and  accompanied  by  chylurifu 
Lymphcedema  involving  a  member — irKicromelia — sometimes  occurs  in 
lymphadenoma.  This  form  differs  from  ordinary  oedema  by  its  greater 
firmness  and  brawniness — a  very  important  point  in  differential  diagnosis. 

It  is  of  diagnostic  importance  to  recognize  the  distinction  between 
the  various  forms  of  oedema  and  myxoedema — an  affection  of  the  thyroid 
gland  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  skin,  eyelids,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  due  to  the  deposition  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  of  a  mucin- 
ous material.  The  skin  is  dry,  rough,  and  swollen,  but  firm  and  inelastic, 
and  does  not  pit  on  pressure. 

Certain  connective-tissue  dystrophies  present  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  localized  oedema.  The  swellings  usually  involve  the  outer  or  posterior 
aspect  of  the  extremities,  but  may  appear  at  various  parts  of  the  trunk. 
They  are  to  be  differentiated  from  oedema  by  their  localization,  the  absence 
of  pitting  upon  pressure,  and  by  other  appearances  of  the  skin  characteristic 
of  oedema. 

Scleroderma,  a  brawny  induration  of  the  skin,  in  some  instances 
suggests  chronic  oedema.  Two  forms  are  recognized,  the  circumscribed 
and  the  diffuse  in  which  large  areas  are  involved.  The  skin  is  brawny, 
hard,  and  inelastic.  When  circumscribed  the  patches  are  irregularly  oval 
and  vary  in  diameter;  they  may  be  as  large  as  the  hand.  They  are  preceded 
by  hyper»mia  of  the  skin.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men  and  frequently  shows  itself  about  the  neck  and  breasts.  The  diffuse 
form  involves  the  extremities  and  face.  The  skin  is  hard  and  firm  with 
stiffness  and  tension.  It  is  adherent  to  the  underlying  tissues  and  cannot 
be  pinched  up  into  folds.  There  is  impairment  of  movement.  Very  often 
there  are  vasomotor  disturbances  with  cyanosis.  Pigment  alterations  are 
frequent — both  melanoderma  and  leucoderma. 
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Sclerema  neonatorum  is  a  rare  disease  of  the  new-bom  in  which  the 
skin  rapidly  assumes  the  clinical  appearance  of  scleroderma.  It  is  usually 
fatal.  It  presents  superficial  points  of  resemblance  to  cedema  neonatorum, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  complete  absence  of  the 
ordinary  signs  of  anasarca. 

Scurvy  sclerosis — a  deep  brawny  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
and  muscles,  with  hemorrhagic  discoloration  of  the  overlying  skin — ^fre- 
quently seen  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  oedema, 
although  it  is  very  often  associated  with  it. 

Subcutaneous  Emphysema. — The  presence  of  gas,  usually  air,  in  the 
meshes  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  gives  rise  to  swelUng  and  puffiness  of 
the  surface  which  may  be  either  general  or  local.  The  appearance  is  not 
unlike  that  of  cedema,  but  upon  palpation  a  peculiar  crackling  is  to  be  felt 
and  heard,  due  to  the  displacement  of  bubbles  of  air  in  the  tissues.  The 
surface  resistance  is  lower  than  normal  and  pitting  from  pressure  does  not 
occur.  Upon  percussion  the  sound  is  tympanitic.  The  skin  is  pale  and  has 
a  distended  appearance.  In  very  rare  cases  subcutaneous  emphysema  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  aerogenous  bacteria — Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus— 
and  allied  organisms.  This  gaseous  and  necrotic  cedema  occurs  in  serious 
wound  infection  and  may  extensively  involve  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
the  body.  The  infection  may  proceed  from  the  uterus,  gastro-intestinal 
canal,  or  respiratory  tract.  Analogous  to  this  condition  is  the  subcutaneous 
emphysema  of  malignant  cedema.    It  is  sometimes  associated  with  tetanus. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  air  finds  its  way  under  the  skin 
through  an  external  wound  or  through  the  ulceration  or  laceration  of  some 
air-containing  organ.  Subcutaneous  emphysema  is,  therefore,  an  accident 
of  carcinomatous  or  other  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus,  of  diseases  attended 
by  violent  paroxysmal  cough  by  which  the  alveolar  tissue  is  mechanically 
torn,  or  occasionally  of  the  after-treatment  of  tracheotomy,  the  air  being 
forced  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  by  efforts  of  cough.  The  air  usually 
accumulates  about  the  root  of  the  neck  and  over  the  manubrium.  It  may 
invade  the  tissues  underlying  the  skin  very  extensively  and  sometimes  in- 
volves the  greater  part  of  the  body.    As  a  rule  it  undergoes  rapid  resorption. 

Cutaneous  hemorrhages  appear  as  spots  or  streaks  of  varying  siae, 
at  first  red,  but  quickly  becoming  darker.  Small  hemorrhages — petechia — 
frequently  have  their  origin  in  the  hair  follicles.  Larger  hemorrhages — 
ecchymoses — are  diffuse.  Hemorrhages  arranged  in  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  lines  and  streaks  are  called  vihices.  The  term  sxiggiUaium  is  sometimes 
used  to  describe  the  ecchymosis  following  a  bruise.  Hannatoma  is  a  tumor 
containing  effused  blood.  Cutaneous  hemorrhages  may  occur  upon  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  when  due  to  constitutional  disease  they  are  more 
abundant  upon  the  lower  extremities.  In  consequence  of  transformations 
in  the  haemoglobin  the  color  during  resorption  undergoes  progressive  change 
to  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  and  gradually  fades.  The  appearance  and  dis* 
tribution  of  petechia;  is  characteristic  of  cutaneous  hemorrhage.  They  are 
not  usually  elevated  above  the  skin.  Occasionally  in  piurpura  there  are 
vesicular  points  distended  with  blood.  In  doubtful  cases  cutaneous  hem- 
orrhages may  be  distinguished  from  local  hypersemia  or  erythema  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  disappear  when  the  skin  is  made  tense  by  traction 
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upon  it  of  the  thumb  and  finger  or  by  pressure  with  a  glass  slide.  In 
local  hyperseniia  the  spot  of  redness  disappears;  in  hemorrhage,  owing  to 
the  expression  of  the  blood  from  the  surrounding  capillaries,  it  becomes 
more  distinct.  Affections  characterized  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  skin  are  collectively  described  under  the  term  purpura. 

Cutaneous  hemorrhage  is  in  all  cases  of  diagnostic  importance.  The 
more  important  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated  are  traumatism, 
intense  venous  stasis,  the  severe  and  especially  the  malignant  infections, 
sepsis  of  various  kinds,  deep  jaundice,  and  cachectic  and  ansemic  states. 
It  is  a  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  action  of  certain  snake  venoms 
and  under  exceptional  circumstances  follows  the  administration  of 
copaiba,  quinine,  ergot,  iodine,  and  other  drugs. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  skin  occasionally  occurs  in  acute  myelitis, 
severe  neuralgia,  and  in  tabes.  In  the  last  it  is  very  often  transient.  The 
bleeding  points  or  stigmata  that  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  rare 
cases  of  hysteria  are  of  nervous  origin. 

It  is  frequently  associated  with  arthritis.  The  relationship  of  these 
conditions  has  been  regarded  without  adequate  reason  as  rheumatic. 

Other  changes  in  the  skin  of  diagnostic  importance  are:  striations, 
desquamation,  furunculosis,  cicatrices,  and  glossy  skin. 

Striations. — The  striae  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  and  those  occur- 
ring in  oedema  and  peritoneal  effusion,  which  resemble  the  striations  of 
pregnancy,  have  already  been  described.  They  frequently  disappear  after 
resorption  of  the  fluid,  but  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  Similar  striations 
may  attend  the  rapid  development  and  equally  rapid  resorption  of  a 
thick  panniculus  adiposus.  They  are  encountered  in  cases  of  great  abdomi- 
nal distention  from  rapidly  developing  tumors  or  other  cause. 

Desquamation. — Shedding  of  the  epidermis  is  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. A  diffuse  desquamation  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  usually  in  the 
form  of  fine  scales,  occurs  in  the  cachexia  associated  with  emaciation.  A 
similar  fine-scaled  desquamation  follows  measles.  A  coarser  desquamation, 
sometimes  lamellar,  is  almost  constant  after  scarlet  fever.  A  coarse  des- 
quamation follows  erysipelas.  The  decrustation  of  the  variolous  diseases 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Furunculosis. — Boils  or  furuncles  are  the  expression  of  an  acute 
inflammation  of  a  hair  follicle  and  its  sebaceous  gland  and  the  connective 
tissue  immediately  surrounding  them.  It  is  a  local  process  due  to  an  infec- 
tion through  the  follicle  by  pus-producing  organisms,  usually  the  Staphy- 
lococcus aureus.  Furunculosis  occurs  in  conditions  of  lowered  vitality, 
as  during  the  convalescence  from  infectious  diseases,  especially  enteric 
fever.  The  occurrence  of  furuncles  in  crops,  or  their  persistent  recurrence, 
is  a  common  event  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  should  always  lead  to  an 
examination  of  the  urine  for  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Cicatrices  or  Scars. — These,  whether  recent  or  old,  constitute 
important  diagnostic  signs.  In  doubtful  cases  special  significance  attaches 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  scars  of  vaccination  apd  their  characters 
and  to  the  scars  of  smallpox.  The  scars  of  furuncles  and  carbuncles,  of 
lupus,  of  inguinal  buboes,  and  those  left  by  tuberculous  glands  which  have 
healed  spontaneously  or  been  removed  are  very  suggestive  in  doubtful 
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cases.  The  scars  left  by  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands  or  bones  an 
usually  retracted  and  adherent.  The  presence  or  absence  of  scars  upon  the 
genitalia  following  the  primary  syphilitic  infection  is  of  great  importance. 
They  are  usually  difficult  to  discover  in  the  female  and  are  not  always 
persistent.  The  serpiginous  cicatrices  of  late  syphilis  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Cicatrices  produced  by  therapeutic  measures,  such  aa  cupping,  venesection, 
leeching,  the  application  of  croton  oil  and 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  and  those  left  by 
surgical  operations  are  of  importance  in 
the  anamnesis.  Occasionally  scars  upon 
the  head  or  elsewhere  constitute  suggee- 
tive  diagnostic  evidence  in  obscure  nervoiig 
diseases.  Scars  upon  the  tongue,  the  reault 
of  laceration  during  the  epileptic  par- 
oxysm, may  serve  to  clear  up  any  doubt 
as  to  the  character  of  convulsive  seizures. 
Glossy  Skin,  —  The  appearance  is 
characteristic.  The  skin  is  atrophied  and 
attached  to  the  subjacent  structures.  It  is 
smooth,  tense,  and  hairless  and  occurs  most 
frequently  and  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
hands  and  fingers.  It  may  develop  else- 
where. The  condition  is  the  result  of  the 
trophic  disturbance  caused  by  traumatic  or 
other  lesions  of  the  nerves.  It  is  encoun- 
tered in  extremities  that  have  been  splinted 
after  fracture,  forms  of  neuritis,  in  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  the  claw  hand,  in  long- 
standing cedcma,  and  in  some  a<lvanced 
cases  of  arthritis  deformans.  It  is  not 
often  seen  in  young  persons. 

Collateral  Circulation  in  the  Skin. 
— Dilatation  of  the  superficial  vessels  fre- 
quently sheds  light  on  symptoms  dependent 
upon  deeper  circulatory  derangements.  In 
aged  persons  the  overfilled  veins  of  the  ex- 
tremities, showing  prominently  through  the 
tran.slucent  atrophic  skin,  are  an  indication 
of  the  diminished  cardiac  power  associated 
with  general  involution  of  the  muscular 
system.  The  veins  are  darker  in  color  than  the  blood  which  they  contain 
— a  phenomenon  doubtless  due  to  intensification  of  the  color  in  transmission 
through  the  skin. 

In  tumors  of  the  mediastinum  which  compress  the  great  veins  of  the 
thorax,  especially  the  vence  cavEe  superior  and  inferior,  the  venous  collat- 
erals upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest  may  be  greatly  enlarged.  The 
blood  is  transferred  from  the  compressed  vena  cava  inferior  by  way  of  the 
intercostal  veins  and  the  internal  mammary  vein  to  the  superior  vena  cava, 
or  the  reverse. 
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Thrombosis  of  the  vena  cava  apceniiens  or  of  both  common  iliac  veins 
results  in  the  development  upon  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  antero- 
lateral aspects  of  the  chest  of  prominent  sinuous  venous  enlargements, 
sometimes  reaching  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  by  which  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities  and  the  kidneys  is  conveyed  to  the  veins  of  the  thorax. 
In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  portal  thrombosis  the  compensatory  circula- 
tion is  often  by  way  of  the  superficial  veins.  Occasionally  a  greatly  enlarged 
para- umbilical  vein  passes  from  the  hiluc  of  the  liver  along  the  course 
of  the  round  ligament  and  joins  the 
epigastric  veins  at  the  navel,  produc- 
ing a  large  varix  with  wavy  radial 
distribution  of  the  veins  known  ;is 
the  caput  Medusm.  More  commonly 
branches  pass  in  the  round  and  sus- 
pensory ligaments  and  unite  with  the 
epigastric  and  mammary  systems. 
The  vessels  are  numerous  and  of  no 
great  size.  An  important  point  of 
difference  Itetween  the  enlargement 
of  the  superficial  collateral  veins  in 
obstruction  of  the  vena  cava  and 
portal  obstruction  is  to  be  found  in 
their  distribution.  In  the  former  the 
enlarged  collaterals  usually  occupy 
the  anterolateral  aspect  of  the  chest; 
in  the  latter  the  region  around  the 
navel  and  ensiform  cartilage.  It  is 
important  to  determine  in  which 
direction  the  blood  in  the  distended 
vein  flows.  This  is  done  bj'  empty- 
ing the  vein  by  stroking  it  between 
two  fingers  and  determining  by  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  of  the  fingers 
alternately  from  which  direction  the 
blood  stream  comes.  In  great  disten- 
tion of  the  veins  the  valves  become 
inadequate  and  this  investigation  is 
without  result.  The  small  va.scular 
dendrites  so  often  seen  in  irregular  amingenient  at  the  base  of  the  thorax  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  indicate  local  areas  in  which  col- 
lateral circulation  has  been  established  between  the  lungs  and  skin.  They 
are  especially  common  in  pleural  adhesions  and  are  frequently  seen  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  great 
pleural  thickening.  In  many  cases  these  minute  dendritic  enlargements  at 
the  base  of  the  chest  and  the  borders  of  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dul- 
ness  are  without  pathological  significance,  since  they  occur  in  healthy  indi- 
viduals. They  have  a  certain  clinical  interest,  howevei-,  since  by  their 
distribution  they  indicate  upon  inspection  the  position  of  the  borders  of  the 
lung.   Enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  legs  may  be  due  to  changes  in  their 
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walls  on  the  one  baud  or  to  thrombosis  or  pressure  on  the  other.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  of  both  legs  is  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  vena  cava 
or  both  iliacs.  Great  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  with  the  formation 
of  varices,  sometimes  occurs  after  repeated  pregnancies,  and  enormous  vari- 
cosity of  one  leg,  with  great  dilatation,  frequently  results  from  venous 
thrombosis  following  pregnancy  or  the  infectious  diseases,  especially  enteric 
fever.  The  varicosities  which  occur  in  the  absence  of  pressure  or  throm- 
bosis are  largely  due  to  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  veins  themselves. 

THE  NAILS. 

■  • 

The  appearance  of  the  nails  is  to  some  extent  indicative  of  the  state 
of  nutrition  and  habits.  The  deformity  arising  from  biting  the  nails  is 
characteristic  and  consists  in  shortening  of  the  riail  with  projection  of  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  into  which  the  edge  of  the  nail  tends  to  bury  itself.  Coarse 
longitudinal  striae  associated  with  brittleness  are  said  to  indicate  gouty 
tendencies.  Small  white  flecks — leucopaihia  vnguis — are  the  result  of 
trifling  knocks;  the  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  air  among  the  cells. 
Transverse  arched  bands,  dull  and  opaque,  contrasting  with  the  normal 
glistening  surface,  are  seen  after  severe  acute  illness  and  indicate  a  period 
of  malnutrition.  They  appear  at  the  root  of  the  nail  and  gradually  advance. 
They  are  often  seen  after  enteric  fever  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  relapse, 
there  is  a  corresponding  secondary  band.  Pressure  upon  the  nails  drives 
blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  bed.  The  blanching  is  marked  and  some- 
what prolonged  in  anaemic  states.  The  nail  is  normally  of  a  pink  tint 
Cyanosis  shows  itself  early  in  the  nails  and  their  blueness  is  a  measure  of 
its  intensity.  When  the  capillary  pulse  is  present  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
nail-beds,  especially  after  slight  pressure.  The  nutrition  of  the  nails  is 
affected  in  various  skin  diseases.  They  become  dry,  fragile,  and  malformed 
in  neuritis,  syringomyelia,  Raynaud's  disease,  and  scleroderma.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  nails  occurs  in  the  neuritis  of  Morvan's  disease  and  leprosy. 
In  hemiplegia  and  infantile  palsy  the  growth  of  the  nails  upon  the  paralyzed 
side  is  retarded.  Onychia  is  ulceration  of  the  nail  matrix.  It  may  be  due 
to  syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  In  chronic  disease  of  the  chest  the  nails  become 
hypertrophied  and  incurvated  and  the  terminal  phalanges  clubbed — the 
Hippocratic  fingers.  These  changes  are  seen  most  frequently  in  bronchi- 
ectasis and  empyema,  less  often  in  phthisis.  The  deformity  may  develop 
very  rapidly.  Trifling  lesions  at  the  root  of  the  nail — a  mere  splitting  of 
the  fold  of  epidermis  at  the  side  of  the  finger-nail,  may  be  the  point  of 
serious  infection.  Malignant  endocarditis  and  tetanus  have  arisen  from 
this  cause,  and  such  sores  upon  the.  finger  of  the  surgeon  are  frequently 
the  seat  of  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis.  Congenital  absence  and  deformities 
of  the  nails  are  not  common.  They  may  be  hereditary  and  are  usually 
associated  with  defects  in  development  of  the  hair  and  teeth. 

Shedding  of  the  nails  sometimes  occurs  in  syphilis,  alopecia  areata, 
saccharine  diabetes,  hysteria,  and  other  neurotic  conditions.  Extravasa- 
tion of  the  blood  beneath  the  nails  may  occur  from  injury  or  very  rarely 
in  purpuric  affections.  The  blood-clot  brings  about  a  separation  of  the 
nail  from  its  bed  and  its  ultimate  detachment. 
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THE   HAIR. 

Wide  variations  in  color,  texture,  and  abundance  occur  in  different 
individuals.     Certain  changes  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Color. — Grayness  or  canities  may  begin  early  in  life.  It  is  a  sign  of 
old  age  but  there  are  people  who  grow  old  without  growing  gray.  Gray 
hair  in  young  people  is  sometimes  hereditary.  It  is  often  associated  with 
early  arteriocapillary  sclerosis.  In  a  family  in  which  nearly  every  member 
for  three  generations  was  the  victim  of  chronic  nephritis  it  was  characteristic 
for  the  hair  to  turn  gray  before  thirty.  Early  grayness,  however,  ds  not 
incompatible  with  excellent  health.  In  rare  instances  rapid  whitening  of 
the  hair  has  been  attributed  to  extreme  t^crror  or  anxiety.  Circumscribed 
patches  of  gray  hair  are  occasionally  seen  in  healthy  individuals.  Their 
development  sometimes  appears  to  depend  upon  severe  neuralgia  involv- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is 
easy  for  the  close  observer  to  detect  bleached  or  dyed  hair.  To  the  physician 
the  former  is  suggestive  of  an  undisciplined  life,  the  latter  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning  as  the  cause  of  nervous  symptoms  otherwise  obscure.  Discolor- 
ation of  the  hair  occurs  in  workers  in  copper,  cobalt,  indigo,  and  from  local 
contact  with  dyes.  Change  in  color  may  occur  after  severe  illness  with 
temporary  loss  of  hair  or  after  frequently  repeated  excessive  sweating 
such  as  follows  the  hypodermic  use  of  pilocarpine. 

Hypertrichosis. — A  growth  of  hair  that  is  abnormal  in  quantity  or  in  loca- 
tion may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  It  is  a  deformity  rather  than  a  disease. 
Very  rare  instances  have  been  reported  in  v/hich  a  growth  of  hair  has  covered 
the  entire  body  except  the  palms,  soles,  terminal  phalanges,  upper  eyelids, 
borders  of  the  lips,  prepuce,  and  glans  penis.  Hirsutics  is  more  commonly 
localized.  The  causes  of  this  condition  arc  obscure.  Among  them  heredity 
and  irregularities  or  arrest  of  the  sexual  functions  are  prominent.  A  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  deeply  pigmented  hair  has  been  observed  in  Addison's  disease. 

Atropliy  of  the  hair  occurs  as  the  result  of  systemic  conditions  inter- 
fering with  nutrition.  The  hair  becomes  dry  and  lustreless  and  splits  at 
the  end.  It  may  undergo  atrophy  in  local  diseases  of  the  scalp  and  in 
general  conditions,  as  extreme  emaciation  and  cachexia.  Imperfect  nutri- 
tion of  the  hair  is  conspicuous  in  myxocdcma  and  occurs  in  advanced  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Alopecia  may  involve  the  scalp  or  other  hairy  parts  of  the  body.  It  may 
be  congenital  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  defects  in  the  teeth  and  nails. 
This  form  is  very  often  hereditary.  The  hair  docs  not  usuallv  grow  in  scars 
upon  the  scalp.  Alopecia  senilis  accompanies  otiier  senile  changes.  Prema- 
ture falling  of  the  hair  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  idiopathic  condition.  It 
occurs  in  various  local  and  systemic  diseases.  Among  the  latter  are  acute 
febrile  infections,  syphilis,  and  erysipelas.     As  a  rule  the  haii  grows  again. 

Alopecia  areata  or  circumscribed  patches  of  baldness  appears  in  some 
instances  to  be  a  trophoneurosis  occurring  after  shock  or  injury  to  the 
nervous  system.    In  others  it  appears  to  be  a  local  parasitic  disease^ 

Diseases  of  the  skin  as  such  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
The  cutaneous  manifestations  of  the  individual  constitutional  and  organic 
diseases  are  considered  elsewhere  (see  Part  IV). 
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XII. 

GENITO-URINARY  SYSTEM;    MICTURITION;    THE    REPRODUC- 
TIVE ORGANS. 

The  diagnostic  significance  of  the  results  of  examination  of  the  urine 
by  laboratory  methods  is  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  clinical 
facts  may  properly  be  considered  separately. 

MICTURITION— URINATION. 

The  urine  is  secreted  continuously  and  conveyed  by  the  ureters  to  the 
bladder,  from  which  it  is  ejected  at  intervals  through  the  urethra  by  the 
act  of  micturition.  The  urine  accumulating  in  the  bladder  is  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  internal  ure- 
thral orifice  and  the  contraction  of  the  internal  sphincter.  When  the 
accumulation  reaches  a  certain  point  the  desire  to  pass  water  is  aroused. 
The  external  sphincter  may  be  controlled  by  voluntary  effort.  The  act  of 
micturition  consists  in  strong  contraction  of  the  bladder  with  the  simul- 
taneous relaxation  of  the  sphincters  and  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  act.  The  contraction  of  these 
muscles  with  closure  of  the  glottis  and  fixation  of  the  diaphragm  increases 
the  pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  and 
favors  the  complete  emptying  of  the  bladder.  The  peculiar  sensation 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is  followed  by  the 
reflex  muscular  contractions  which  constitute  the  act  of  micturition. 
Not  only  is  this  act  largely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  but  the  ability  to 
void  small  quantities  is  also  to  some  extent  voluntary. 

The  average  total  daily  quantity  of  urine  in  healthy  men  is  120()  to 
1700  c.c;  in  women  the  amount  is  less  by  200-300  c.c.  This  represents 
the  water  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  but  there  is  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease 
a  vicarious  relationship  between  the  function  of  those  organs  and  the  skin 
and  lungs,  so  that  during  increased  cutaneous  and  respiratory  activity,  as 
in  prolonged  exercise  or  in  warm  weather,  the  quantity  of  urine  may  be 
reduced  to  400-500  c.c.  in  twentv-four  hours. 

The  quantity  is  diminished  in  disease  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
Thus,  the  loss  of  fluid  by  pathological  sweating,  profuse  vomiting,  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea,  and  hemorrhage  is  attended  by  more  or  less  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  urine.  The  quantity  is  also  reduced  in  acute  nephritis,  in 
lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  from  any  cause,  in  many  febrile  conditions, 
and  in  dropsies  and  effusions  into  the  serous  sacs.  Suppression  of  urine 
more  or  less  complete  is  designated  anuria — to  a  less  extent  oliguria. 

An  abnormal  and  continued  increase  of  the  daily  quantity  of  urine, 
not  accounted  for  by  increased  ingestion  of  fluid,  constitutes  the  patho- 
logical condition  designated  jyolynria.  This  condition  occurs  in  diabetes 
insipidus  and  mellitus,  in  emotional  states,  in  hysteria,  during  the  epileptic 
paroxysm,  in  irritable  lesions  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  under  the 
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influence  of  diuretics,  in  contracted  kidneys,  in  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  in  lardaceous  renal  disease,  from  increased  blood-pressure,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  resorption  of  transudates  and  exudates. 

The  daily  quantity  is  voided  in  several  acts  of  micturition,  usually 
about  five,  but  the  number  within  normal  limits  is  largely  determined  by 
the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

The  following  abnormal  conditions  are  of  diagnostic  importance: 
(a)  Pysuria. — This  term  is  comprehensively  employed  to  designate 
difficult,  slow,  and  frequent  micturition,  and,  since  these  symptoms  are 
mostly  though  not  always  attended  with  distress  which  is  often  urgent, 
it  includes  painful  micturition. 

1.  Vesical  tenesmus  constitutes  the  most  severe  form  of  dysuria. 
It  consists  of  painful  spasm  of  the  bladder  and  is  often  associated  with 
rectal  tenesmus.  The  spasm  is  often  so  urgent  that  the  patient  is  unable 
to  remain  at  rest,  but  returns  at  short  intervals  to  the  ineffectual  and 
agonizing  attempt  to  pass  water,  with  the  result  that  a  few  drops  at  most 
are  voided  with  violent  bearing  down  and  burning  pain  in  the  urethra. 

2.  Strangury. — Not  rarely  a  few  drops  of  blood  or  bloody  mucus  are 
discharged  in  the  spasmodic  efforts  at  urination,  and  the  condition  is  de- 
scribed as  strangury.  This  term  is,  however,  frequently  employed  inter- 
changeably with  tenesmus. 

Very  concentrated  and  acid  urine  is  a  cause  of  dysuria  and  the  ingestion 
of  certain  condiments  in  excess,  as  mustard,  pepper,  and  horseradish,  may 
produce  similar  inconvenience.  The  absorption  of  cantharides  and  turpen- 
tine applied  to  the  surface,  or  overdoses  of  these  substances,  may  be 
followed  by  strangury.  A  sudden  attack  of  vesical  tenesmus  for  which  no 
obvious  cause  is  discoverable  ma)*^  be  found  upon  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  be  a  tabetic  crisis. 

Dysuria,  especially  these  more  intense  forms,  is  liable  to  occur  in  al- 
most all  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract.  They  are 
encountered  therefore  in  posterior  gonorrhoea  and  in  gonorrhoeal  inflam- 
mation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  acute  cystitis,  prostatitis,  and  pye- 
litis. Dysuria  also  accompanies  the  chronic  forms  of  these  affections  but 
is  much  less  urgent  and  distressing.  Tenesmus  is  also  symptomatic  of 
direct  irritation  of  the  bladder,  as  by  stone,  gravel,  foreign  bodies,  parasites, 
and  local  ulceration.  Reflex  dysuria  with  tenesmus  is  sometimes  present 
in  renal  colic. 

Dysuria  is  a  symptom  of  incomplete  retention.  When  after  the  act 
of  micturition  there  is  residual  urine,  it  is  evident  that  the  capacity  of  the 
organ  will  be  more  speedily  reached  than  when  it  is  emptied  normally. 
Urination  becomes  more  frequent  and  more  diflficult.  This  form  of  dysuria 
occurs  in  paresis  of  the  bladder,  as  in  tabes,  hypertrophied  prostate,  tumor 
involving  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  stricture  and  phimosis,  prostatic  abscess, 
arteriosclerosis  of  the  vesical  arteries,  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  urethral  mucosa  in  acute  gonorrhoea.  A 
chancre  of  the  urethra  may  act  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  variolous  dis- 
eases pocks  in  the  meatus  may  occasion  similar  symptoms. 

Dysuria  frequently  attends  general  peritonitis,  acute  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  may  occur  in  dysmenorrhcea. 
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(b)  Freciuent  Micturition. — This  occurs  in  polyuria.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  absence  of  dilatation  of  the  bladder  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  urine  must  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
voided.  Hence  in  diabetes  insipidus  and  diabetes  niellitus,  in  contracted 
kidneys  and  in  some  forms  of  pyelitis  the  frequency  of  urination  is  ^n'eatly 
increased.  A  diabetic  who  voids  6  litres  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours, 
with  an  average  vesical  capacity  of  about  300  c.c,  would  be  obliged  to  pass 
water  at  least  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  day — a  requirement  which 
is  slightly  diminished  by  a  giadual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bladder.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bladder  has  undergone  concentric  hypertrophy  in 
consequence  of  chronic  cystitis  and  its  capacity  is  greatly  diminished,  the 
necessity  to  void  urine  at  short  intervals  becomes  imperative.  If  the  call 
be  not  obciyed,  as  in  deep  sleep,  the  urine  may  be  involuntarily  discharged. 

Frequent  micturition  is  often  due  to  psychical  causes,  among  thfm 
fright  ami  excitement.  Soldiers  in  battle  and  students  awaiting  examina- 
tion constitute  oft-quoted  examples.  The  urine  is  voided  at  short  inter\'al8 
and  in  small  amounts  and  often  involuntarily.  It  is  also  a  common  sj-mp- 
tom  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia. 

(c)  SIo"^  Micturition. — The  act  is  slow,  prolonged,  and  difficult  in  all 
conditions  characterized  bv  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  outflow  and  in 
nervous  affections  attended  by  paresis  of  the  vesical  wall.  Hence  the  form 
of  dysuria  encountered  in  incomplete  urinary  retention  from  any  cause  is 
characterized  by  slow  or  prolonged  micturition.  Stillicidiiim  urincB  or  the 
slow  discharge  of  urine  drop  by  drop  has  been  described  under  the  term 
''incontinence  of  retention."  It  occurs  in  the  low  fevers  and  in  soporose 
and  comatose  conditions,  when,  because  of  the  neglect  of  a  routine  physical 
examination  and  of  the  use  of  the  catheter,  the  bladder  has  been  allowed 
to  become  overdistended. 

(d)  Incontinence  of  Urine. — This  condition  is  due  to  mechanical  and 
nervous  causes. 

1.  Mechanical  causes  are  chiefly  operative  in  women.  Laceration  of 
the  perineum  or  injuries  to  the  urethra  sustained  in  parturition,  relaxation  of 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  cystocele  are  common  causes  of  urinary  inconti- 
nence. The  urine  may  dribble  constantly  or  be  discharged  in  gushes  upon 
any  muscular  effort  which  increases  the  pelvic  pressure,  as  lifting,  stooping, 
or  coughing.  Violent  sudden  cough,  as  in  pertussis,  may  cause  incontinence 
in  depressed  or  asthenic  conditions  with  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscles. 

2.  The  nervous  causes  of  incontinence  are  much  moce  common. 
They  may  be  cerebral,  as  in  coma  and  shock,  idiocy  and  dementia,  or  the 
stuporous  states  of  the  profound  infections;  spinal,  as  in  traumatism, 
hemorrhage,  and  tumors  of  the  cord,  transverse  myelitis,  meningitis,  and 
tabes;  or  reflex  in  consequence  of  the  local  irritation  of  ascarides,  phimosis, 
contracted  urinary  meatus,  stone  in  the  bladder,  cystitis,  or  highly  con- 
centrated or  acid  urine.  To  the  last  of  these  causes  may  be  referred  enuresis 
nocturna,  which  occurs  in  neurotic  children  and  acquires  the  force  of  a 
morbid  habit,  the  urine  being  voided  involuntarily,  as  a  rule  during  sleep, 
but  frequently  during  the  waking  hours  under  excitement  or  preoccupation. 
If  the  vesical  centre  in  the  lumbar  cord  is  destroyed,  complete  paralysis 
will  ensue,  with  retention  or  the  dribbling  incontinence  of  retention. 
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(e)  Retention  of  Urine. — Retention  and  incontinence  are  very  con- 
stantly associated,  and  are  due  in  many  instances  to  the  same  causes. 
Thus,  retention  may  occur  in  coma  from  any  cause,  in  the  soporose  states 
incident  to  profound  toxaemia,  as  in  the  graver  forms  of  the  infectious 
diseases  and  especially  in  the  terminal  infections,  in  peritonitis,  in  acute 
pelvic  inflammations,  and  in  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Temporary  loss  of  vesical  power  sometimes  results  from  overdisten- 
tion  in  consequence  of  prolonged  voluntary  retention.  Mechanical  causes 
of  retention  are  stricture,  urethritis,  the  arrest  of  a  calculus  in  the  urethra, 
prostatic  enlargement,  and  the  pressure  of  the  head  in  parturition.  Remark- 
able retention  of  urine  is  sometimes  observed  in  hysterical  persons. 

In  infants  this  condition  may  occur  from  phimosis,  inflammation  of 
the  prepuce,  or  highly  concentrated  or  acid  urine.  These  causes  may  act 
reflexly,  by  producing  spasm  of  the  sphincters,  or  mechanically.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  renal  calculus  through  the  ureter  may,  by  reflex  irritation,  give 
rise  to  frequent  micturition  on  the  one  hand  or  to  spasm  of  the  sphincters 
and  retention  on  the  other. 

(f )  Suppression  of  Urine — ^Anuria. — This  condition  may  be  mechani- 
cal, renal  or  general,  partial  or  complete. 

1.  Mechanical  causes  of  complete  anuria  are  renal  calculi  blocking 
both  ureters  simidtaneously  or  the  ureter  when  only  one  exists.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  uranmia.  The  condition  is  extremely  rare.  Life  may 
be  prolonged  several  days  with  complete  anuria;  in  Polk's  case  in  which 
a  solitary  kidney  was  removed,  the  patient  lived  eleven  days.  Partial 
anuria — oliguria — may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  abdominal  aneurism 
or  tumor  upon  one  or  both  ureters,  or  by  a  Idnk  in  the  ureter  in  the  case 
of  an  ectopic  kidney,  or  by  malignant  disease  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
involving  one  or  both  urethral  orifices.  In  any  of  these  conditions  hydrone- 
phrosis may  occur. 

2.  Renal  lesions  leading  to  suppression  of  urine  are  acute  congestion, 
acute  nephritis;  the  acute  exacerbations  of  chronic  nephritis,  pyelitis, 
abscess  of  the  kidney,  perinephric  abscess,  and  hydro-  and  pyonephrosis. 
Among  the  rare  causes  of  suppression  is  thrombosis  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava  or  of  the  renal  vein. 

3.  General  conditions  accompanied  by  suppression  of  urine  are  extreme 
lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  such  as  occurs  in  profuse  hemorrhage  from 
any  cause;  collapse  or  shock  from  injuries,  surgical  operations;  the  per- 
foration of  hollow  viscera,  as  in  peptic  ulcer,  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder, 
enteric  fever,  or  rupture  of  the  uterus;  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera 
Asiatica,  cholera  nostras,  or  yellow  fever,  the  pernicious  malarial  fevers, 
and  acute  peritonitis.  Operations  upon  the  urinary  tract — even  so  trifling 
a  procedure  as  catheterization — may  in  elderly  men  be  followed  by  urinary 
suppression. 

This  symptom  also  occurs  in  acute  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  lead,  and 
turpentine,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  in  sunstroke. 

Anuria,  more  or  less  complete,  and  prolonged  for  days,  is  occasionally 
observed  in  hysterical  girls.  In  rare  cases  there  are  symptoms  of  urajmia, 
but  as  a  rule  there  are  no  associated  symptoms  other  than  those  due  to 
the  hysteria.    In  such  cases,  in  order  to  avoid  deception,  the  patient  must 
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be  isolated  and  carefully  and  continuously  watched.,  and  the  catheter  used 
at  unexpected  and  irregular  periods.  Anuria  may  result  from  reflex  irri- 
tation and  functional  arrest  in  a  normal  kidney,  the  ureter  of  the  oppoate 
side  being  blocked  by  a  calculus,  or  the  opposite  kidney  having  been 
removed  by  operation. 

Hematuria. — When  small  amounts  of  blood  are  present  the  color  of 
the  urine  is  smoky.  With  larger  quantities  it  is  bright  red  or  even  dark 
brown  and  opaque  like  porter.  Erythrocytes  are  present,  usually  crenated 
or  as  rounded  shadowy  disks.  The  haemoglobin  is  soon  dissolved,  especially 
in  ammoniacal  urines  and  those  of  low  specific  gravity.  Blood  from  the 
kidneys  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  urine,  which  is  discolored  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  act  of  micturition.  Clots  are  often 
present  and  they  may  be  in  the  form  of  casts  of  the  pelvis  or  ureters.  Blood 
from  the  bladder  may  not  appear  until  toward  the  end  of  nu'cturition  or  at 
its  close.  Upon  washing  out  the  bladder  the  water  returns  tinged  if  the 
source  of  the  hemorrhage  be  in  the  bladder  but  clear  if  it  be  in  the  kidneys. 
The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  however,  is  often 
attended  with  difficulty  and  can  be  made  only  by  means  of  the  cystoscope 
or  a  differentiator  by  which  the  urine  from  each  ureter  may  be  obtained 
separately. 

Ha?maturia  may  be  symptomatic  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  hemorrhagic  varieties  of  the  acute  febrile  infections,  fornis 
of  purpura,  haemophilia,  very  severe  cases  of  scurvy,  and  leukaemia.  A 
special  form  of  hematuria  or  haemoglobinuria — black  water  fever — prevails 
in  certain  malarious  districts. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Passages. — Sarcoma  or  tuberculosis 
of  the  kidney,  calculus  in  the  ureter,  tumor,  ulceration  or  calculus  in  the 
bladder,  parasites  of  the  bladder — Bilharzia  hsematobia,  psorospermiasis — 
or  rupture  of  veins  in  its  wall  may  be  the  cause  of  hajmaturia.  In  rare 
instances  this  condition  is  due  to  disease  of  the  prostate.  The  arrest  of  a 
calculus  in  the  urethra  or  acute  gonorrhccal  urethritis  is  sometimes  attended 
by  the  passing  of  blood.  This  symptom  occurs  in  strangury  and  there  are 
cases  of  persistent  hsematuria  in  which  no  adequate  lesion  has  been  found. 

3.  Traumatism.— Hsematuria  follows  operations  upon  the  kidney. 
Gun-shot  wounds  or  stabs  involving  the  kidney,  laceration  of  the  organ 
from  blows  upon  the  back,  falls  or  crushing  accidents  cause  profuse  bleed- 
ing. Similar  injuries  involving  the  bladder  or  prostate,  falls  or  kicks 
resulting  in  severe  contusion  of  the  perineum  and  laceration  of  the  urethra 
are  also  followed  by  hemorrhage,  and  this  symptom  frequently  follows 
the  use  of  the  catheter. 

(g)  Hcemogiobinuria. — The  urine  is  discolored  by  haemoglobin,  chiefly 
metha^moglobin.  Red  corpuscles  are  absent  or  few  in  number.  The 
urine  is  smoky  or  brownish-red,  even  black,  and  upon  standing  deposits  a 
dense,  dirty  brown  sediment  made  up  of  granular  pigment,  the  detritus  of 
blood-corpuscles,  epithelium,  and  pigmented  urates. 

Three  forms  are  recogm'zed:  the  toxic,  the  paroxysmal,  and  hemo- 
globinuria of  the  new-born. 

1.  Toxic  HiEMOGLoniNURiA. — This  variety  is  encountered  in  poison-^ 
ing  by  those  agents  which  produce  rapid  destruction  of  the  erythrocytes. 
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Important  among  these  are  potassium  chlorate,  pyrogallic  acid,  carbolic 
acid,  arseniureted  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  naphthol,  and  muscarine. 
It  is  also  produced  by  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  mammal  into 
another,  by  exposure  to  intense  cold  and  violent  exertion,  and  occurs 
after  extensive  burns.  In  malarial  subjects  it  may  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine — black  water  fever. 

2.  Paroxysmal  H.«moglobinuria.  —  An  affection  characterized  by 
the  occasional  passage  of  urine  colored  by  haemoglobin.  It  occurs  in  adults 
and  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  The  paroxysms  are  excited 
by  cold  and  exertion  and  last  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two.  It  is  thought 
by  some  observers  to  have  an  essential  relationship  to  Raynaud's  disease; 
by  others  to  malaria.  Pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  common.  The  attacks 
may  be  ushered  in  by  chills  followed  by  fever;  more  commonly  the  tem- 
perature is  normal  or  slightly  subnormal.  They  recur  at  irregular  intervals 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

3.  Epidemic  Hemoglobinuria  of  the  New-born. — The  disease 
develops  about  the  fourth  day  and  attacks  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants 
in  the  maternity  institution  where  it  appears.  There  is  bloody  urine  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  jaundice,  hurried  breathing,  and  cyanosis.  It  is 
rapidly  fatal.  Post-mortem  examination  reveals  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
with  punctiform  hemorrhages  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  viscera.  This  disease  is  to  be  differentiated  from  icterus  neonatorum 
to  which  it  bears  only  a  superficial  resemblance. 

THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS. 

In  both  men  and  women  sexual  neurasthenia,  hypochondriasis,  and 
perversion  frequently  occur.  Ungratified  desire,  excessive  venery,  and 
unnatural  sexual  acts  are  more  commonly  the  alleged  than  the  actual 
causes  of  various  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  The  two  latter  are  prob- 
ably manifestations  more  often  than  causes  of  such  forms  of  disease. 
Irregular  manifestations  may  be  on  the  one  hand  psychical,  on  the  other 
physical;  frequently  they  are  both.  The  field  is  a  large  one  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  investigated  in  individual  cases  may  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  clinician. 

The  history  or  the  actual  manifestations  of  venereal  disease  in  a 
patient,  or  in  an  individual  with  whom  the  patient  has  had  sexual  relations, 
are  often  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  otherwise  obscure  case. 
A  gonorrhoeal  discharge  may  solve  the  problem  of  an  obscure  and  intract^ 
able  arthritis  or  indicate  the  nature  of  serious  tubal  or  other  pelvic  disease, 
and  explain  an  unlooked  for  ophthalmia  in  the  new-born.  Syphilitic  lesions 
or  the  scar  of  a  chancre  in  the  husband  may  be  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
obscure  nervous  symptoms  in  the  wife,  or  nutritional  disorders  and  lesions 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  child. 

In  the  male,  priapism,  impotence;  and  spermatorrhoea  occur  as  impor- 
tant manifestations  of  disease. 

(a)  Priapism. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  abnormally  frequent 
and  prolonged  erection.  The  condition  is  not  associated  with  libido  sexualis 
but  with  distress  and  pain  and  constitutes  a  morbid  symptom. 
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It  is  often  manifest  in  a  mild  degree  in  young  boys.  Even  at  the  age 
of  one  or  two  years  it  may  be  painful  and  distressing  and  often  leads  to 
enuresis  noctvrna.  It  niay  be  due  to  phimosis  and  disappear  after  circum- 
cision. In  the  adult  it  may  result  from  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  ure- 
thral mucosa.  It  may  follow  the  passing  of  a  bougie  and  is  very  common  in 
gonorrhcra  and  in  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  tlie 
urethra  in  those  who  have  practised  masturbation  or  indulged  in  sexual 
excesses  or  irregularities.  The  condition  may  be  due  to  excessive  stimula- 
tion of  the  centre  in  the  lumbar  cord.  The  latter  form  comes  on  dunng 
sleep.  The  patient  awakes  with  intensely  painful  priapism  imattended  by 
the  slightest  libido  sexualis.  This  presently  subsides  only  to  return  when, 
under  the  influence  of  deep  sleep,  the  inhibition  of  the  special  spinal  centre 
is  withdrawn.  In  severe  cases  sleep  is  seriously  interrupted  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  patient  is  increased  by  the  discharge  of  a  thin  mucus  from 
Cowper*s  glands  and  painful  neuralgia  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  This 
form  of  priapism  is  often  accompanied  by  impotence. 

Priapism  may  be  the  result  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  inflammation  of 
the  prostate,  a  perineal  abscess,  proctitis  or  periproctitis,  inflamed  hemor- 
rhoids, or  poisoning  by  cantharides.  It  is  said  to  be  symptomatic  of  certain 
forms  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  It  is  a  common  symptom  in  fractures 
of  the  spine,  especially  when  the  cervical  portion  is  involved.  It  may  occur 
in  myelitis,  spinal  meningitis,  and  in  lesions  of  the  pons  and  cerebellum. 
It  occurs  in  hydrophobia  and  tetanus  and  has  frequently  been  obser\'cd 
in  leukemia. 

(b)  Impotence— Impotentia  Coeundi — This  symptom  may  be  me- 
chanical, psychical,  irritative,  or  paralytic. 

1.  Mechanical  impotence  arises  from  congenital  or  acquired 'deformi- 
ties; loss  of  substance  from  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  operation;  the  presence 
of  tumors,  as  hydrocele,  enormous  hernia,  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  and 
the  like.  To  this  list  must  be  added  hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  tumor  of 
the  glands,  preputial  or  urethral  calculi  and  defect,  atrophy  or  destruction 
of  the  testicles.  To  this  group  of  causes  is  to  'be  added  deviation  of  the 
erect  penis  from  abnormally  short  frsenum  and  various  infiltrations  and 
indurations  in  its  tissues.  A  rare  cause  of  impotence  is  deformity  due  to 
ossification  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  organ. 

2.  Psychical. — This  form  of  impotence  arises  from  apprehension, 
shame,  or  self-distrust.  It  may  occur  alike  in  those  who  have  made  too 
great  experience  and  in  those  who  have  made  none,  and  the  fear  of  it  fre- 
quently leads  men  about  to  marry  to  take  medical  advice.  It  is  sometimeB 
due  to  indifference,  aversion,  or  dislike  towards  a  particular  person  and  in 
rare  instances  to  constitutional  lack  of  sexual  feeling. 

3.  Irritative. — There  is  premature  ejaculation  or  even  ejaculation  in 
the  absence  of  sexual  approach.  This  may  occur  in  healthy  individuals  after 
long  abstinence.  It  is  very  often  due  to  local  irritation,  to  lesions  resulting 
from  urethritis,  or  to  excesses.  The  subjects  are  usually  neurasthenic, 
the  nervous  condition  being  the  cause  in  some  cases,  in  others  the  effect 
of  the  sexual  irregularity. 

4.  Paralytic. — Under  this  heading  are  to  be  grouped  those  forms  of 
impotence  caused  by  the  loss  of  power  to  react  to  physiological  stimuli  on 
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the  part  of  the  sexual  nerves  or  their  centres.  In  the  atonic  cases  anaemia 
and  relaxation  of  the  parts  are  present  and  the  patients  are  neurasthenic. 
Sexual  irregularities  and  excesses,  immoderate  indulgence  in  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  causes.  Certain  drugs,  as  opium  and  its  derivatives,  nitre, 
the  salicylates  and  the  bromides,  taken  in  large  doses  or  for  long  periods 
of  time,  lead  to  this  form  of  impotence. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  the  cause  of  paralytib 
impotence.  Tabes  dorsalis  and  other  affections,  characterized  by  im- 
paired function  of  the  bladder  or  rectum  or  by  local  anaesthesia,  are  espe- 
cially to  be  considered.  This  condition  is  also  symptomatic  of  diabetes 
meilrtus,  obesity,  and  cachectic  states. 

(c)  Spermatorrhoea.  —  This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  patho- 
logical discharge  of  seminal  fluid  which  takes  place  without  erection  or 
sexual  sensation  during  the  act  of  micturition  or  defecation.  The  emissions 
which  occur  at  intervals  of  two  or  more  weeks  in  continent  young  men 
during  sleep,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  lascivious  dreams,  are  physio- 
logical rather  than  pathological  and  are  not  to  be  considered  under  this 
heading.  When,  however,  these  emissions  recur  at  short  intervals,  or 
every  night,  they  become  symptomatic  of  disease  and  the  border-line 
between  such  nocturnal  pollution  and  spermatorrhoea  is  no  longer,  clearly 
defined.  Gonorrhcea,  onanism  and  sexual  excesses  are  liable  to  be  followed 
by  spermatorrhcea.  Constipation,  nervous  diarrhoea,  fissure  of  the  anus, 
seat-worms,  and  proctitis  may  act  as  accidental  causes.  The  patients  are 
neurasthenic  and  depressed,  complain  of  headache,  backache,  and  loss  of 
energy,  are  much  given  to  the  reading  of  advertisements  upon  loss  of  man- 
hood and  are  the  easy  prey  of  quacks.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
think  they  are  victims  of  this  disease  do  not  have  it,  but  suffer  from  chronic 
gonorrhoea,  prostatorrhoea,  urethrorrhcea,  and  forms  of  phosphaturia. 
The  microscope  is  essential  to  the  diagnosis,  and  it  is  necessary  when  sper- 
matozoids  are  present  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  sexual  act  has  preceded 
the  emission  of  the  fluid  in  question.  If  not,  and  especially  if  spermato- 
zoids  are  present  upon  repeated  examination,  the  diagnosis  becomes  posi- 
tive.' These  bodies  are  present  in  the  urine,  which  may  be  acid,  of  high 
specific  gravity,  and  contain  oxalates,  or  alkaline  with  phosphates. 

In  the  female  pruritus  vulvae,  leucorrhoea,  and  disorders  of  menstrua- 
tion may  be  symptomatic  of  various  local  and  general  conditions. 

(a)  Pruritus  Vulvae. — This  condition  is  a  common  result  of  inflam- 
matory affections  and  displacements  of  the  womb,  ovarian  disease,  and 
affections  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  kidneys.  It  is,  especially  in  children, 
a  common  manifestation  of  seat-worms  and  is  very  often  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  diabetic  woman  to  attract  her  attention  to  her  condition.  This 
condition  on  the  one  hand  frequently  leads  to  masturbation;  on  the  other 
is  not  rarely  the  result  of  it. 

(b)  Leucorrhoea. — Vaginal  discharge  is  an  important  sign  of  many 
pelvic  diseases.  It  is  associated,  very  often  in  connection  with  pelvic 
inflammations  of  mild  grade,  with  the  anaemias,  especially  when  intense, 
with  conditions  of  debility  and  the  later  stages  of  chronic  diseases  when 
they  occur  in  early  life  and  in  particular  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In 
young  children  a  purulent  discharge  indicates  vulvitis  or  vaginitis,  which 
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may  be  due  to  trauma,  filth,  ascarides,  or  gonorrhoDa.  In  middle  life  an  offen- 
sive sanguinolent  discharge  may  be  the  earliest  sign  of  carcinoma  uteri 
(c)  Menstrual  Derang^ements. — The  normal  menstrual  function  may 
be  deranged  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  absent  for  a  time  or  cease  alto- 
gether— amenorrhcra;  abnormally  profuse — menorrhagia;  or  attended  with 
much  distress  and  pain — dysmenorrhcea.  These  derangements  are  due  to 
local  and  to  constitutional  conditions. 

1.  Amenorrhcea. — Failure  in  the  function  may  be  a  manifestation  of 
arrested  development  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  The  interruption  of 
menstruation  may  be  physiological  or  pathological. 

Physiological  amenorrhcea  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  pi*egiiancy  and 
usually  persists  during  lactation.  There  are  important  exceptions  to  both 
these  rules.  In  very  rare  instances  there  is  a  slight  menstrual  discharge 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  gestation  and  many  women  men- 
struate regularly  during  the  period  of  nursing.  Amenorrhcea  occurs  in 
extra-uterine  foetation. 

Pathological  amenorrhcea  is  observed  in  conditions  of  malnutrition, 
a.s  in  overworked  school-girls,  in  those  suffering  from  chlorosis,  and  in 
wasting  diseases,  as  enteric  fever,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  exophthalmie 
goitre.  It  may  be  symptomatic  of  powerful  depressing  psychical  states, 
as  anxiety,  worry,  or  grief,  and  of  nervous  affections,  as  hysteria,  or  of 
melanchoHa  or  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  not  infrequently  occurs  in  young 
immigrants.  It  is  common  in  morphinism  and  other  drug  habits  and  in 
cachectic  states,  whether  due  to  chronic  intoxication,  as  by  mercury  or 
lead,  or  to  malaria,  cancer,  nephritis,  leukaemia,  or  profound  ansemia  from 
any  cause.  The  retention  of  the  flow  which  takes  place  in  cases  of  imper- 
forate hymen,  atresia  vaginaj,  and  analogous  conditions  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  amenorrhoea. 

Delay  in  the  establishment  of  menstruation  is  in  some  girls  consti- 
tutional and  often  hereditary;  its  early  cessation  may  in  some  instances  be 
accounted  for  upon  similar  grounds.  There  are  healthy  women  who  cease 
to  menstruate  at  thirty  or  thirty-five.  Premature  menopause  may  be  due 
to  atrophy  of  the  ovaries  following  disease  or  their  operative  removal. 

So-called  vicarious  menstruation,  namely,  the  monthly  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  from  hemorrhoids,  ulcers  or  wounds, 
in  the  absence  of  the  normal  flow,  is  described.  There  is  no  physiological 
basis  for  such  a  phenomenon  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  cases  described 
the  conditions  causing  amenorrhoea  have  also  caused  hemorrhages,  the 
regular  periodicity  and  duration  of  which  have  corresponded  to  the  men- 
strual period  less  in  fact  than  in  fancy. 

2.  Menorrhagia. — Abnormally  profuse  menstruation  may  be  symp- 
tomatic of  disorders  of  the  pelvic  organs  or  of  constitutional  disease.  It 
occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  local  diseases  but  especially  in  chronic  endo- 
metritis, submucous  myomata,  polypi,  and  uterine  displacements.  Menor- 
rhagia is  an  occasional  symptom  in  haemophilia,  scurvy,  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, and  leukflemia.  When  menstruation  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
the  acute  infectious  diseases,  for  example  influenza,  enteric  fever,  or  variola, 
it  frequently  « mounts  to  menorrhagia.  Other  conditions  in  which  this 
symptom  is  occasionally  observed  are  intense  jaundice,  phosphorus  poison- 
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ing,  alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  administration  of  certain  drugs,  as  ergot,  gossypium,  aloes,  and  the  oil 
of  savine,  is  sometimes  followed  by  menorrhagia.  Irregular  menstruation, 
sometimes  profuse,  not  infrequently  precedes  the  menopause. 

3.  Dysmenorrhcea. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  collectively  the 
symptom-complex  in  difficult  menstruation  of  which  pain  is  the  chief 
element.  The  morbid  conditions  in  which  it  occurs  may  be  arranged  under 
two  headings,  affections  of  the  sexual  system  and  general  diseases. 

Under  the  first  heading  are  to  be  included  those  diseases  in  which  there 
is  an  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  as  in  contraction  of 
the  internal  or  external  os  uteri,  congenital  narrowing  of  the  cervical  canal 
or  a  narrowing  acquired  as  the  result  of  flexions  of  the  uterus,  the  presence 
of  tumors  or  cicatricial  contractions  following  unwise  treatment.  This 
form  is  spoken  of  as  mechanical  dysmenorrhcea.  Here  also  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  dysmenorrhceas  caused  by  irritable  or  inflamed  conditions  of 
the  mucosa  secondary  to  chronic  metritis,  displacements,  tumors  and 
disease  of  the  ovaries. 

Under  the  second  heading  we  include  the  dysmenorrhcea  of  neurotic 
persons — neuralgic  or  nervous  dysmenorrhcea.  This  form  is  common  alike 
in  badly-nourished,  ansBmic,  unmarried  women  and  in  women  who  have 
borne  children.  Very  frequently  no  adequate  lesions  of  the  pelvic  viscera 
can  be  discovered;  more  commonly  trifling  abnormalities  such  as  cause 
insignificant  symptoms  in  otherwise  well-nourished  and  healthy  women. 
The  patients  are  neurasthenic  and  frequently  hysterical.  The  symptoms 
vary  greatly.  In  many  cases  they  amount  merely  to  an  intensification  of 
the  ordinary  discomforts  which  attend  the  periodical  sickness;  in  others 
the  patient  may  writhe  with  anguish  or  manifest  the  most  intense  reflex 
phenomena  as  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  or  convulsions.  Usually  these 
symptoms  subside  upon  the  establishment  of  the  flow;  sometimes  they 
continue  with  remissions  and  exacerbations  throughout  the  whole  period, 
and  in  some  cases  they  cease  entirely  only  to  recur  toward  the  close  of  the 
process. 

Membranous  dysmenorrhcea — decidua  menstrualis — a  form  of  dys- 
menorrhcea in  which,  with  recurring  menstruation,  hollow  membranous 
casts  of  the  uterus  are  expelled  with  great  pain.  These  casts  consist  of  a 
thickened  menstrual  decidua.  They  vary  from  membranous  fragments  to 
complete  triangular  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  womb,  showing  the  openings 
of  the  tubes  and  the  internal  os.  They  are  usually  expelled  upon  the  second 
or  third  day,  sometimes  later.  The  pains  are  paroxysmal  and  very  intense 
and  cease  immediately  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  membranes  from  the 
womb.  This  form  of  dysmenorrhcea  is  sometimes  encountered  in  women 
suffering  from  chronic  metritis  or  endometritis.  It  is  very  chronic,  some- 
times continuing  throughout  the  entire  menstrual  life  of  the  individual. 
There  is  complete  relief  during  the  intermenstrual  periods.  The  condition 
is  to  be  differentiated  from  early  abortion  and  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

4.  Metrorrhagia. — An  abnormal  uterine  hemorrhage  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  an  excessive  menstrual  discharge  or  menorrhagia,  with  which 
it  is,  however,  very  commonly  associated.  It  may  occur  in  diseases  of  the 
reproductive  organs  or  in  certain  general  affections.    Metrorrhagia  due  to 
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local  disease  usually  indicates  disease  of  the  uterus  and  mostly  the  presence 
of  new  growths,  namely,  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  or  fibroid  tumors.  The 
bleeding  in  carcinoma  at  first  takes  the  form  of  an  increased  menstrual 
flow  usually  more  and  more  prolonged  and  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
more  or  less  abundant  watery  discharge.  The  bloody  discharge  after  a 
time  persists  during  the  intermenstrual  periods  and  becomes  wholly  atyp- 
ical. The  occurrence  of  bleeding  in  women  who  have  passed  the  meno- 
pause is  very  suggestive  and  renders  an  examination  per  vagina m  at  once 
imperative.  The  metrorrhagia  of  sarcoma  and  in  particular  of  sarcoma 
involving  the  uterine  mucosa  presents  similar  characters.  Subserous 
fibromata  do  not  bleed.  Tliose  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  if 
near  the  serous  surface,  bleed  little  or  not  at  all.  Submucous  fibromata 
bleed  more  or  less  freely.  Necrotic  changes  in  uterine  neoplasmata  are 
attended  by  a  foul-smelling  discharge  in  which  shreds  of  broken-down 
tissue  are  present.  The  atypical  bleedings  which  attend  inflammator}' 
affections  are  less  frequent  and  less  profuse.  Those  wliich  are  caused  by 
mucous  polypi  are  often  profuse  and  continuous. 

Exceptionally  metrorrhagia  occurs  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
especially  mitral  stenosis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  This  symptom  occurs  infrequently  in  the  acute  infectious 
febrile  diseases,  as  enteric  fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  variola,  cholera, 
and  malaria,  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  scurvy.  In  the  last  the 
blood  loss  is  sometimes  copious.  Difficulties  arise  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  the  cause  of  the  bleeding  when  the  patient  suffering  from  the 
foregoing  diseases  has  also  local  conditions  in  themselves  capable  of  caus- 
ing metrorrhagia  or  when,  during  the  acute  illness  or  shortly  before  its 
onset,  an  abortion  or  miscarriage  has  taken  place. 


XIII. 

GENERAL  SYMPTOMATIC  DISORDERS  OF  THE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

PAIN. 

Pain  is  a  symptomatic  sensory  neurosis.  The  pain  sense  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tactile  sense,  the  pressure  sense,  and  the  thermal  sense. 
It  is,  however,  so  closely  associated  with  the  last  two  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  pressure,  unusual  heat,  or  intense  cold  is  accompanied  by  pain. 
Pain  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  symptom.  It  is  purely  subjective,  hence  ita 
value  in  diagnosis  is  to  a  large  degree  depentlent  upon  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  sufferer,  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion  or  disease,  and 
concomitant  phenomena,  many  of  which  are  objective.  Judged  by  these 
standards  pain  is  a  symptom  of  the  most  varied  intensity,  from  a  trifling 
discomfort  without  direct  diagnostic  significance  to  agony  so  extreme  as 
to  cause  death.  The  pain  sense  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the 
body,  the  only  structures  in  which  it  is  wholly  lacking  being  the  hair  and 
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nails.  Variations  in  the  pain  sense  in  different  localities,  probably  due  to 
modifications  in  the  sensory  nerve  supply,  must  be  invoked  in  explanation 
of  the  different  kinds  of  pain  in  the  various  viscera  and  other  anatomical 
structures.  Etiological  factors  of  the  most  diverse  kind  have  to  do  with 
pain  in  its  relation  to  time,  as  shown  in  its  onset,  course,  and  decline.         • 

Pain  is  dependent  upon  consciousness.  In  profound  coma,  as  that  of 
surgical  ansesthesia,  consciousness  and  pain  are  alike  wholly  abolished. 
When  consciousness  is  less  completely  impaired  there  are  objective  mAni^ 
festations  of  painful  impressions,  though  the  patient,  upon  recovering, 
may  have  no  recollection  of  pain.  Pain  may  be  absent  in  shock.  Individ*- 
uals  usually  make  no  complaint  of  pain  during  the  period  of  shock  follow- 
ing gun-shot  wounds  or  other  severe  traumatism.  Under  these  circum- 
stances pain  comes  on  as  shock  subsides. 

Etiology. — Pain  is  functional  or  organic.  The  temporary  pain  in  over- 
worked muscles  is  functional.  The  pain  in  pleurisy  and  gastric  ulcer  is 
organic.  Pain  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  prominent  symptom  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Excessive  or  unduly  prolonged  physiological  activity,  either 
physical,  as  in  muscular  strain  or  fatigue,  or  psychical,  as  in  the  head- 
ache which  follows  undue  intellectual  effort.  The  pains  of  parturition 
are  physiological. 

2.  Traumatism  of  all  kinds. 

3.  Circulatory  disturbances,  (a)  Passive  congestion.  An  example  of 
pain  thus  caused  is  to  be  found  in  thrombosis  of  the  crural  vein,  formerly 
known  as  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  (b)  Active  hyperiemia,  for  example,  the 
cutaneous  pain  of  local  irritants,  as  heat,  cold,  mustard  and  the  like.  Pain 
in  the  region  of  the  spleen  after  running  is  an  example  of  visceral  pain  due 
to  this  cause,  (c)  Anaemia.  Examples  of  this  form  of  pain  are  headache 
upon  exertion  and  the  neuralgias. 

4.  Inflammation.  Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  all  forms  of 
inflammation. 

5.  Toxaemia.  The  offending  substance  or  substances  in  the  blood 
may  be  the  result  of  (a)  infection,  as  in  the  acute  specific  fevers  and  malaria; 
(b)  incomplete  or  perverted  physiologicochemical  processes  or  the  defec- 
tive elimination  of  waste,  as  in  the  headache  of  uraemia  and  diabetes  and 
the  pains  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  lithaemia;  (c)  the  action  of  drugs  or 
poisons.  Pain  due  to  this  cause  may  be  hyperaemic,  as  in  the  head  paiii 
produced  by  amyl  nitrite  and  quinine;  inflammatory,  as  in  the  later  stages 
of  narcotic  poisoning;  purely  nervous,  as  an  abstinence  symptom  in  mor- 
phinism and  the  pains  of  the  chloral  habit  and  lead  colic. 

6.  Changes  in  the  arteries.  Examples  of  pain  due  to  this  cause  are 
found  in  syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism,  chronic  lead  poisoning,  migraine, 
and  aneurism.  To  this  general  topic  must  also  be  referred  the  pain  in 
intermittent  claudication  and  angina  pectoris. 

7.  All  organic  painful  diseases,  abscess,  tumor,  both  benign  and 
malignant,  and  various  diseases  of  the  viscera,  whether  the  pain  he  due  to 
changes  in  the  organ  itself  or  disturbance  of  adjacent  structures  by  pres* 
sure  or  displacement. 

8.  Caries  and  other  diseases  of  the  bones. 
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9.  Neuropatliic  conditions,  for  example,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  tallies, 
dysmenorrhoea,  and  tetanus. 

10.  Reflex  irritation,  as  the  supra-orbital  pain  in  indigestion  and  the 
various  localized  head  pains  of  eye-strain,  pain  in  the  external  auditory 
meatus  in  dental  irritation,  and  coccygodynia  in  uterine  disease.  Anal- 
ogous are  the  pains  in  the  knee  which  occur  in  hip-disease  and  painful 
sensations  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  stump  referred  to  the  hand  or 
foot,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  an  amputated  limb. 

The  cause  of  pain  is  very  often  simple.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is 
complex,  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  factors  being  operative. 

Mode  of  Expression  of  Pain. — Pain  must  be  studied  subjectively. 
as  we  experience  it  in  our  own  person,  and  objectively,  as  manifested  by 
the  movements,  attitudes,  and  verbal  descriptions  of  the  sufferer. 

Subjectively  we  know  that  certain  external  impressions  give  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  pain  and  that  this  sensation  is  accompanied  by  movemenU( 
of  withdrawal  from  the  object  causing  the  pain,  by  particular  attitudes  of 
the  body  and  contortions  of  the  facial  muscles.  Under  certain  circumstancei 
there  are  inarticulate  sounds,  cries  or  groans  expressive  of  pain;  these 
phenomena  are  varied  according  to  the  suddenness  and  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  and  its  character. 

Objectively  we  recognize  in  these  phenomena  a  manifestation  of  pain 
in  others.  The  gestures  that  are  characteristic  of  different  varieties  of  pain 
have  been  described  by  W.  H.  Thomson.  In  pains  due  to  inflammation 
the  patient  avoids  touching  the  painful  part,  or  approaches  it  very  cau- 
tiously. Thus  the  hand  passes  over  an  inflamed  joint  with  a  hovering 
gesture.  If  the  pain  be  deeper  seated  the  gestures  are  indicative  of  its 
distribution  and  the  character  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  Thus  the  substernal 
pain  of  bronchitis  as  indicated  by  the  w  hole  hand  laid  upon  the  sternum 
and  passed  over  the  chest.  In  pleurisy  the  location  of  the  pain  is  indicated 
by  the  tips  of  the  straightened  fingers,  the  natural  gesture  expressive  of 
the  stabbing  or  lancinating  character  of  the  pain.  Precordial  pain,  if 
severe,  is  indicated  by  the  tips  of  the  bent  fingers.  The  gestures  by  which 
abdominal  pain  is  indicated  are  equally  significant.  In  pains  associated 
with  lesions  of  the  intestines  the  open  hand  is  passed  over  the  abdomen 
with  a  rotary  movement.  In  the  localized  pain  of  appendicitis  the  open 
hand  is  held  over  the  affected  area  with  the  fingers  lightly  flexed.  In  peri- 
tonitis the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  used  but  they  touch  the  surface  very  gently 
and  cautiously.  Local  pains  resulting  from  visceral  disease  or  colic  are 
indicated  by  less  guarded  gestures;  radiating  pains  by  a  repeated  sweep 
ot  the  hand  in  the  same  direction;  distention  pains  and  colic  by  a  firm 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen;  neuralgic  pains  by  repeated  firm  pressing 
movements  of  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  involved  nerve.  The  light- 
ning pains  of  tabes  are  often  indicated  by  a  quick  sweep  of  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  along  the  limb. 

The  shrinking  of  the  whole  body  or  of  a  member  from  an  object  ca- 
pable of  causing  or  increasing  pain  is  a  characteristic  gesture;  so  also  is  the 
limping  gait  in  painful  conditions  of  a  lower  extremity.  For  diagnostic 
purposes  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  limping  is  frequently 
due  to  restricted  movement  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  pain.     Very 
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characteristic  are  the  attitudes  in  certain  painful  affections:  retraction 
of  the  head  in  meningitis,  the  shallow  breathing  and  flexion  of  the  trunk 
toward  the  affected  side  in  plastic  pleurisy,  the  strong  bending  forward  in 
colic,  the  rigid  trunk  and  flexed  thighs  in  peritonitis,  the  semiflexion  and 
immobilization  of  inflamed  joints. 

Sudden  immobility  of  the  whole  body  is  diagnostic  of  angina  pectoris. 

The  facies  of  pain  constitutes  a  most  important  objective  manifesta- 
tion, whether  it  be  the  contorted,  dusky  pale  face  of  sudden  agony  or  the 
drawn  and  pallid  countenance  of  prolonged  and  repeated  suffering.  Severe 
pain,  especially  when  paroxysmal,  is  frequently  accompanied  by  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  rapid  respiration,  flushing  or  pallor,  free  sweating,  increased 
arterial  tension,  and  sensations  of  faintness.  Inarticulate  sounds  and  invol- 
untary exclamations  are  familiar  objective  manifestations  of  sudden  and 
intense  pain. 

Some  of  the  objective  manifestations  of  pain  are  involuntary  and 
cannot  be  simulated;  others  may,  with  or  without  the  conscious  intention 
to  deceive,  be  feigned  or  exaggerated.  By  the  verbal  description  we  gain 
information  as  to  the  location,  character,  intensity,  and  duration  of  pain, 
and  the  patient's  opinion  as  to  its  cause.  The  accounts  are  much  modified 
by  the  temperament,  power  of  expression,  and  general  experience  of  the 
sufferer. 

Not  only  the  ability  to  express  the  subjective  sensation  of  pain  varies 
greatly  but  also  the  susceptibility.  There  are  on  the  one  hand  individuals 
in  whom  the  pain  sense  is  but  slightly  developed;  on  the  other  those  in 
whom  it  is  present  to  an  abnormal  and  excessive  degree. 

There  are  racial  differences  in  the  susceptibility  to  pain  and  the  mode 
of  expressing  painful  sensations.  The  Latin  races  manifest  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  pain  than  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Oriental  apathy  is  proverbial. 
On  the  other  hand  Hebrews  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  pain. 

The  individual  susceptibility  is  much  modified  by  temperament. 
Phlegmatic  persons  suffer  less  and  show  such  sufferings  as  they  experience 
much  less  forcibly  than  those  of  sanguine  or  nervous  temperament.  The 
neurotic  individual  suffers  in  proportion  to  the  instability  of  his  nervous 
organization.  The  pains  of  hypochondria  and  hysteria  are  probably  of 
central  origin.  They  are  of  irregular  distribution,  inconstant,  and  occur 
independently  of  the  recognized  causes  of  pain.  They  are  probably  none 
the  less  real.  They  diminish  in  intensity  or  disappear  when  the  patient's 
attention  is  diverted  from  them  and  are  aggravated  by  suggestion.  The 
painful  aura  of  epilepsy  is  also  of  central  origin.  Fright,  expectation,  and 
dread  intensify  painful  impressions. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  influence  of  temperament  is  that  of  the 
power  of  expression.  The  manifestations  of  pain  are  sometimes  much  less 
marked  in  the  rude  and  uneducated  than  those  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 
Apathy  is  a  striking  mental  condition  in  hospital  patients. 

Experience  is  not  less  important.  Habitual  exposure  to  hardship 
benumbs  the  pain  sense.  On  the  other  hand  a  life  of  refinement  and  luxury 
exalts  it.  Prolonged  suffering  or  frequent  recurrence  of  painful  sensations 
augments  the  sensibility  and  each  recurrence  becomes  less  endurable. 
There  is  a  popular  phrase  to  the  effect  that  the  patient  is  worn  out  mth  pain. 
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The  manifestations  of  painful  sensations  are  much  influence<i  by  cir- 
cumstance and  motive.  Consciousness  of  poin  is  greatly  diminisheil  during 
intense  religious  or  other  excitement  and  upon  the  field  of  battle.  When 
the  excitement  subsides  pain  asserts  itself.  The  repression  of  the  mani- 
festations of  pain  by  religious  fanatics,  the  stoicism  of  captives  under  tor- 
ture, and  the  fortitude  with  which  the  brave  endure  suffering  set  coramnn 
experience  at  naught  and  emphasize  the  purely  subjective  nature  of  pain 
as  a  symptom.  Not  uncommonly  patients  understate  their  sufTerings 
either  from  motives  of  pride  or  reserve  or  in  order  to  avoid  operation  or 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand  patients  frequently  appear  to  overstate 
their  sufferings  in  order  to  secure  sympathy  or  for  other  obvious  motives. 
Women  are  more  susceptible  to  pain  than  men  and  according  to  circum- 
stances manifest  it  with  greater  intensity  or  endure  it  with  greater  fortitude. 

The  patient's  description  of  his  sufferings,  the  character  of  the  con- 
comitant phenomena,  and  the  presence  of  an  obvious  cause  will  enable  the 
physician  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  significance  of  pain.  In  young  chil- 
dren, in  certain  forms  of  insanity,  and  under  other  circumstances  in  which 
patients  are  unable  to  describe  their  sensations  the  objective  manifestations 
of  pain  are  of  diagnostic  value  in  determining  its  seat  and  intensity.  The 
physician  must  be  on  his  guard  in  any  particular  case  against  under-esti- 
mating the  importance  of  pain  or  being  deceived  by  its  unintentional  or 
purposeful  exaggeration. 

Varieties  of  Pain. — Pain  in  the  broadest  sense  may  be  considered  as 
parenchymatous  or  neuralgic.  In  the  former  the  terminal  sensory  fila- 
ments are  irritated;  in  the  latter  the  nerve-trunks,  the  sensory  roots,  or  the 
sensory  centres.  Parenchymatous  pain  is  as  a  rule  less  intense  than  neu- 
ralgic pain  and  the  spt)ntaneous  remissions  are  less  marked.  In  the  former 
the  pain  in  the  whole  affected  region  is  increased  by  pressure,  while  in  the 
latter,  though  in  some  cases  the  entire  region  is  tender  under  pressure, 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  tenderness  is  localized  to  the  course  of  the  nerve- 
trunk,  especially  when  it  is  superficial  or  overlies  a  bone  or  makes  its  exit 
through  dense  fascia? — so-called  tender  points.  An  example  of  parenchym- 
atous pain  is  that  which  occurs  in  visceral  diseases  and  the  diffuse  head- 
aches; examples  of  neuralgic  pains  are  the  various  actual  neuralgias  which 
occur  as  primary  affections  in  persons  otherwise  in  fair  health,  in  the  ca- 
chectic and  broken-down,  and  as  secondary  affections  in  gout,  syphilis,  and 
diabetes,  and  the  lightning  pains  of  spinal  disease,  especially  tabes.  The 
pains  originating  from  suggestion  and  autosuggestion  and  many  of  the 
forms  of  hysterical  pain  are  of  ccMitral  origin  and  may  be  regarded  a.s 
parenchymatous. 

Pain  has  been  described  as  acute,  sharp,  lancinating,  dull,  throbbing, 
grinding,  shooting,  burning,  chilling,  shivering,  boring,  creepy,  griping  or 
colicky,  itching  and  formicating.  These  tlescriptivc  adjectives  indicate  not 
so  much  distinct  variations  in  the  ciiudity  of  pain  as  the  simultaneous 
recognition  of  other  associated  sensations;  hence,  the  descriptions  of  pain 
are  often  complex  or  picturesque  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  the 
patient's  imagination  and  his  powers  of  expression. 

(a)  AriTK  Pain — Shahp,  Lancinating,  or  Stabbinc. — These  adjec- 
tives are  employed  to  describe  the  pain  which  attends  acute  inflanimatioDS 
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of  serous  membranes,  as  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis;  the  pains 
of  acute  arthritis;  acute  neuralgias;  the  painful  forms  of  neuritis;  acute 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  the  pains  of  thoracic  aneurism.  The 
lightning  pains  of  tabes  belong  to  this  group  and  are  characterized  by 
their  suddenness,  brief  duration,  and  intensity.  They  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  shooting  pains. 

(b)  Dull  pain  is  symptomatic  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  the  viscera.    It  occurs  also  in  chronic  inflammations. 

(c)  Throbbing  or  pulsating  pain  is  encountered  in  acute  superficial 
phlegmonous  inflammations.     This  is  the  pain  of  whitlow — paronychia. 

(d)  Grinding,  burning,  or  gnawing  are  adjectives  used  to  describe 
the  pain  which  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  in  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta,  in  carcinoma  of  the  viscera  and  of 
the  breast.  Pain  of  this  kind  sometimes  occurs  in  lithsemic  conditions  and 
in  the  later  stages  of  acute  gout.  The  localized  neuralgic  pain  in  the  head, 
known  as  clavus,  and  the  persistent  local  pains  which  occur  in  some  forms 
of  tabes  are  described  as  boring. 

(e)  Aching  pains  are  not  unlike  the  preceding.  They  are  usually 
persistent  and  intense  and,  when  severe,  throbbing.  Aching  is  a  term 
used  to  describe  pains  in  the  head,  those  resulting  from  dental  caries 
and  forms  of  neuritis  and  myalgia,  especially  lumbago — hence,  cephalalgia, 
odontalgia,  rhachialgia.  The  pains  which  occur  in  the  initial  period  of 
acute  infectious  diseases,  as,  for  example,  variola,  influenza,  and  dengue, 
and  are  referred  to  the  bones  and  muscles,  are  of  this  character.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  painful  sensations  of  chilling  or  shiver- 
ing and,  since  they  spread  from  one  part  to  another,  are  often  described 
as  creeping. 

(f)  Burning  pain  occurs  in  the  superficial  cutaneous  lesions  caused 
by  intense  heat  or  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  caustic  applications. 
It  is  characteristic  of  certain  forms  of  neuritis.  Circumscribed  neuralgias 
are  frequently  associated  with  the  sensation  of  burning  pain — causalgia, 

(g)  Itching  pain  occurs  in  irritable  states  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
such  as  attend  certain  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  some  acute  diseases  of  the 
upper  air-passages,  and  hay  fever  and  some  forms  of  inflamed  hemorrhoids- 
Formication  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a  sensation  like  that  of  ants  or  other 
insects  crawling  over  the  skin.     It  is  occasionally  painful. 

(h)  Griping  or  colicky  pains  are  those  which  attend  the  overaction 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  tubal  structures.  Flatulent  or  other  distention 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines  induces  pain  of  this  kind — popularly  gripes 
or  belly-ache.  The  pains  upon  overaction  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  intes- 
tines caused  by  indigestible  food,  cathartic  drugs,  irritant  poisons,  and 
certain  infections,  as  those  of  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  Asiatica,  are 
colicky.  To  this  group  belong  also  the  intense  paroxysmal  pains  which 
attend  the  passage  of  hepatic  and  renal  calculi — biliary  colic;  renal  colic. 
These  pains  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  cramp,  a  term  also  applied  to 
painful  contraction  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  as  those  of  the  calf,  toes,  fin- 
gers, the  pains  of  tetanus  and  strychnine  poisoning  and  those  which  occur 
in  habitually  over-used  muscles  in  certain  occupations — writer's  cramp, 
piano-player's  cramp. 
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(i)  Tenesmus  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  painful  bearing-down  or 
straining  sensations  which  accompany  expulsive  efforts  from  the  outleti 
of  the  pelvic  organs  under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  as  urination  wheo 
there  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  or  prostate  gland,  or 
stricture;  defecation  in  proctitis  or  inflamed  piles  or  hydatid  or  othe 
tumors  compressing  the  rectum.  The  bearing-down  pains  of  labor  tw 
tenesmic. 

Pain  is  modified  by  physical  and  psychical  influences.  Among  the 
former  are  pressure,  mechanical  irritation,  movement,  and  rest. 

Modifications  by  Physical  Causes. — The  pain  which  is  caused  by 
pressure  and  the  increase  of  pain  upon  pressure  are  described  as  tendemes. 
This  will  be  discussed  later  under  a  separate  heading. 

Mechanical  irritation  causes  pain  or  aggravates  it  in  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  mucous  membranes,  as  in  aphthous  and  other  forms  of 
stomatitis,  angina  tonsillaris,  peptic  ulcer  and  fissure  of  the  anus,  inflamed 
hemorrhoids,  and  in  various  lesions  of  the  tegumentary  structures.  Even 
slight  mechanical  irritation  of  the  normal  mucous  membrane  of  the  orifices 
of  the  body  causes  pain,  as  the  presence  of  a  minute  foreign  body  under 
the  eyelid,  the  introduction  of  a  probe  into  the  nasal  chambers,  or  the 
passing  of  an  urethral  bougie. 

Movement  aggravates  the  pain  of  wounds,  fractures,  and  inflammations 
Tiie  pain  which  attends  acute  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  is  espe- 
cially increased  upon  movement,  as  is  to  be  observed  upon  full  inspiration 
in  pleurisy  and  upon  flexion  and  extension  of  the  thigh  in  peritonitis. 
Movement  intensifies  the  pain  of  arthritis,  hence  the  involuntary  immobili- 
zation of  tlie  joints  and  the  relief  afforded  by  splints.  Movement  also  greatly 
increases  the  pains  of  vertebral  disease  and  neuritis.  The  pains  of  myalgia 
and  of  all  acute  inflammations  involving  the  muscles  are  augmented  by 
movement  of  the  affected  part.  In  many  instances  the  pains  of  inflamma- 
tory conditions  and  of  visceral  disease  are  increased  by  the  motion  of  the 
liody  in  transportation. 

Rest,  upon  the  contrary,  is  commonly  attended  with  remission  of  pain; 
functional  rest,  by  its  temporary  disappearance,  as  in  myalgia,  the  headache 
of  eye-strain,  headache  from  prolonged  study,  and  the  pain  of  gastric  ulcer. 
Tiie  foregoing  facts  indicate  the  value  of  attitude,  posture,  and  movement 
in  determining  the  diagnostic  significance  of  pain. 

Cold  and  heat  modify  pain.  Hot  applications  are  usually  soothing; 
cold  applications  only  occasionally  afford  relief.  The  application  of  heat 
or  cold  to  the  spine  may  indicate  the  level  of  disease  by  local  intensification 
of  pain.  Applications  of  heat  or  cold  frequently  enable  the  dentist  to 
locate  the  offending  tooth  in  diffuse  pain  involving  the  distribution  of  the 
dental  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Seasonal  influences  modify  habitual  tendencies  to  pain.  The  pains  of 
chnmic  arthritis,  gout,  and  neuralgia  are  worse  in  cold  and  damp  weather. 
better  when  it  is  warm  and  dry.  The  influence  of  climate  upon  such  chronic 
painful  affections  is  similar;  dry,  equable,  warm,  inland  climates  being 
more  favorable  than  those  of  the  opposite  characteristics. 

Modifications  by  Psychical  Causes. — Among  the  psychical  influences 
which  modify  pain  and  its  manifestations,  intense  emotion,  excitement 
pride,  and  fortitude  have  already  been  mentioned.     Other  influences  of 
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more  importance  in  diagnosis  are  diversion,  preoccupation,  expectant 
attention,  suggestion,  and  autosuggestion.  They  may  be  active  under 
certain  circumstances  and  to  some  extent  in  almost  any  kind  of  pain;  but 
they  are  agencies  of  especial  importance  in  neurotic  persons  and  in  those 
suffering  from  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  hypochondriasis.  Not  only  are 
the  pains  for  which  there  are  no  obvious  physical  causes  augmented  or 
diminished,  or  made  to  disappear  or  shift  to  other  parts,  by  purely  psychical 
influences,  but  even  those  which  attend  actual  injury  and  manifest  disease 
may  be  greatly  modified  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  In  the  hypnotic  state 
pre-existing  pain  may  be  made  to  disappear  and  definite  pain  aroused 
with  readiness.  It  is  evident  that  persons  of  great  determination  may 
inhibit  the  manifestation  of  pain  under  the  stress  of  powerful  motives. 
There  are  also  rare  individuals  who  appear  to  be  able  to  inhibit  the 
sensation  of  pain. 

Time. — Pain  in  relation  to  time  may  be  occasional,  constant,  persistent, 
intermittent,  recurrent,  or  paroxysmal.  Pain  that  continues  for  any  length 
of  time  shows  marked  remissions  and  exacerbations.  The  remissions  are 
due  to  functional  exhaustion  of  the  pain  sense. 

Distribution. — Pain  may  be  (a)  diffuse  or  general,  or  (h)  circum- 
scribed or  local. 

Diffuse  pain  is  symptomatic  of  the  stage  of  onset  in  the  majority 
of  the  acute  febrile  infections.  It  varies  in  intensity  from  a  mere  sense  of 
malaise  or  general  soreness,  as  in  enteric  fever,  to  the  severe  aching  of 
influenza,  dengue,  or  variola.  It  occurs  also  in  angina  tonsillaris,  partic- 
ularly the  lacunar  form,  and  in  trichiniasis.  Diffuse  pains  attend  certain 
stages  of  some  chronic  diseases,  as  syphilis,  lithsemia,  and  saturnine  and 
mercurial  intoxication.  They  are  sometimes  described  as  vague  and  are 
often  shifting.  They  are  probably  peripheral  in  origin  and  due  to  the 
action  upon  the  nervous  system  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood. 

Circumscribed  or  local  pain  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  morbid  conditions.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  common  and  most 
important  of  the  subjective  manifestations  of  disease.  Its  value  in  diag- 
nosis depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  physician  to  estimate  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  verbal  description,  the  spontaneity  of  the  accompanying 
objective  phenomena,  the  anatomical  relationships  of  the  pain  itself,  the 
underlying  pathological  process,  and  the  importance  of  alleged  or  manifest 
causes.  Pain,  and  in  particular  local  pain,  may  be  a  danger  signal,  a  sign 
post,  a  gauge  of  the  progress  or  extension  of  disease,  a  counter  check  to 
objective  phenomena,  or  it  may  be  to  the  unwary  or  ill-informed  physician 
a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

F^ig^ned  Pain. — The  simulation  of  pain  is  common  enough  in  malinger- 
ing, neurasthenia,  and  hysteria.  The  motives  of  malingering  are  innumer- 
able. In  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  they  usually  consist  of  a  morbid  crav- 
ing for  sympathy.  The  detection  of  simulated  pain  is  in  some  cases 
attended  with  difficulties  that  are  insurmountable.  In  malingering  the 
simulation  of  pain  is  usually  overdone.  The  distribution  of  the  pain  does 
not  conform  to  known  anatomical  rules.  Suggestion  is  of  importance.  The 
objective  phenomena  commonly  associated  with  intense  pain  are  wanting 
or  incongruous. 
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To  properly  estimate  the  value  of  pain  in  an  obscure  case  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  have  the  patient  under  the  close  observation  of  an  experi- 
enced nurse  or  attendant  or  in  a  hospital  for  some  days. 

Sig^nificance  of  Pain. — In  general  terms  local  pain  is  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  referred.  Organic  headache,  angina  ton- 
sillaris, the  pain  in  the  side  in  pleurisy,  in  the  abdomen  in  peritonitis,  in 
the  joints  in  arthritis,  and  various  forms  of  pain  due  to  traumatism,  are 
examples  of  the  relationship  of  local  pain  to  local  disease.  As  regards  the 
anatomical  structure  involved  pain  may  be  tegumentary,  muscular,  osseous, 
visceral,  or  neural.  Very  commonly  the  pain  is  also  limited  to  the  region  or 
organ  affected.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  these  statements, 
and  we  find  local  pain  frequently  symptomatic  of  a  pathological  process  in 
a  distant  part,  or  local  disease  causing  pain  in  an  extended  area.  The 
recognition  of  these  facts  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  estimating  the  value 
of  local  pain  in  diagnosis. 

Referred  Pain. — A  familiar  example  is  the  intense  pain  over  the  supra- 
orbital notch  sometimes  felt  upon  eating  an  ice.  The  organ  affected  is 
probably  the  stomach,  tlie  location  of  the  pain  being  determineil  by  the 
association  of  sensory  nerves  from  that  organ  with  the  trifacial.  Very 
curious  instances  of  referred  pain  have  been  reported — a  case  in  which 
rubbing  the  forearm  caused  pain  in  the  chest;  another  in  which  rubbing 
or  pinching  a  mole  on  the  leg  was  attended  by  sharp  pain  in  the  chin. 

Referred  pains  manifest  themselves  in: 

1.  Symmetrical  Areas. — A  case  is  reported  by  Mitchell  in  which  a 
shell-wound  of  the  right  foot  at  once  gave  rise  to  burning  pain  in  both  feet. 
A  shell-wound  of  the  left  thigh  caused  an  immediate  reference  of  pain  to 
the  same  area  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  patient  supposed  he  was  shot 
through  both  thighs.  Again,  an  injury  to  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  was 
attended  by  pain  in  the  opposite  hand. 

Allochiria  is  the  name  given  to  the  phenomenon  of  pain  or  other  sen- 
sation referred  to  a  svmnietrical  area.  It  has  been  observed  in  tabes  and 
in  postdiphtheritic  neuritis. 

2.  Functionally  Associatko  Or(;axs.  —  Pain  in  the  mamma*  is 
common  in  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  dysmenorrhrra;  pain  in 
the  glans  penis  or  testicle  in  renal  colic;  diffuse  pain  in  the  abdomen  in  the 
early  stage  of  appendicitis. 

3.  Segmental  Areas.  —  Visceral  disease  is  frequently  attended  by 
pain  and  tenderness  referred  to  areas  corresponding  to  the  nerve  supply 
of  a  given  spinal  segment.  The  affected  organs  receive  their  sensory  nerve- 
fibres  from  the  same  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which  arise  the  fibres 
of  the  sensory  areas  to  which  the  pain  is  referred.  In  the  wonls  of  Head: 
**  As  the  sensory  and  localizing  power  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  enor- 
mously in  excess  of  that  of  the  surface  of  the  viscera,  an  error  of  judgment 
occurs,  the  diffusion  area  being  accepted  by  consciousness  and  the  pain 
referred  to  the  surface  of  the  bod}'  instead  of  to  the  organ  actually  affected/' 
Hence  the  pain  in  intestinal  colic  is  referred  to  the  whole  abdomen;  that  of 
hepatic  colic  to  the  epigastric  zone,  and  that  of  renal  colic  to  tlie  lumbar 
region.  So  also  pain  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  stomach  may  be  referred 
to  areas  innervated  by  the  cranial  nerves  and  nerves  given  off  from  the 
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cervical  plexus,  and  the  pain  in  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs  is  very  com- 
monly referred  to  the  back.  A  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  pain-refer- 
ence is  seen  in  the  pam  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  right  hypochondrium 
sometimes  encountered  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy. 

4.  Longitudinally  Related  Areas. — Pain  arising  in  the  course  of 
a  nerve  may  be  referred  to  its  terminal  distribution.  The  pain  in  the  stump, 
which  appears  to  be  in  the  amputated  foot,  is  a  familiar  example.  The 
lightning  pains  of  tabes,  the  thigh  pains  in  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum 
and  in  psoas  abscess,  and  the  pain  around  the  umbilicus  in  vertebral  caries 
kre  further  illustrations.  Sometimes  the  areas  are  not  so  directly  related, 
as  in  the  knee  pain  in  hip-joint  disease,  the  shoulder  pain  in  disease  of  the 
liver,  and  the  pain  in  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  angina  pectoris. 

Peripheral  pain  may  be  an  early  and  suggestive  symptom  in  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  meningitis  the  pains  in  the  back 
and  limbs  may  be  very  severe.  The  joints  are  frequently  the  seat  of  pain, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  constant  or  lancinating  and  paroxysmal. 

Painful  Crises. — Severe  and  prolonged  attacks  of  pain,  associated  with 
functional  disturbances  and  wholly  independent  of  local  organic  disease, 
occur  in  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  are  known  as  the  tabetic  crises. 
They  are  (a)  cardiac — intense  precordial  pain  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
oppression  and  rapid  and  irregular  pulse;  (b)  gastric,  the  most  common — 
sudden  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  vomiting,  rapid  and  irregular 
pulse,  sometimes  symptoms  of  collapse;  there  may  be  vomiting  without 
pain  or  pain  without  vomiting;  (c)  laryngeal,  which  is  comparatively 
rare — pain  in  the  larynx  with  paroxysmal  cough,  inspiratory  stridor  and 
sensations  of  choking;  (d)  pharyngeal,  also  rare — painful  acts  of  degluti- 
tion following  one  another  at  short  intervals  and  lasting  from  some  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  Intestinal,  rectal,  urinary,  and  genital  crises  have  also 
been  described.  Suddenness  of  onset,  intensity,  paroxysmal  character, 
and  abrupt  termination  are  characteristic  of  these  attacks.  The  absence 
of  lesions  in  the  affected  viscera  either  during  the  attacks  or  in  the  intervals 
between  them  is  of  diagnostic  importance.    Errors  in  diagnosis  are  common. 

Localization  of  Pain. 

Superficial  pains  are  mostly  symptomatic  of  diseases  of  the  under- 
lying parts,  but  they  may  be  referred. 

Deep-seated  pain  attends  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  diseases  of 
the  viscera,  mediastinal  tumor,  aortic  aneurism,  visceral  cancer,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  bones. 

Pain  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  The  former  usually  attends  mor- 
bid processes  confined  to  the  afiPected  side;  the  latter  those  involving  both 
sides  or  of  central  origin.  This  rule  is  far  from  being  absolute.  The  pain 
caused  by  floating  kidney  is  occasionally  referred  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  more  important  local  pains  and  their  diagnostic  significance  are 
now  to  be  considered. 

Pain  in  the  Head. — (a)  Headache  is  a  term  used  to  designate  pain 
referred  to  various  regions  of  the  head.     It  may  be  paroxysmal  or  con- 
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tinuous.  The  term  cephalalgia  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  sli^t 
limited,  or  transitory  headaches;  the  term  cephalcea  to  severe,  deep-eeated, 
and  chronic  pains  in  the  head.  Headache  is  in  many  cases  a  symptom  of 
such  importance  and  prominence  that  it  overshadows  all  others  and  lencb 
to  the  clinical  picture  its  most  characteristic  feature,  often  at  first  sight  its 
only  obvious  feature.  Headache  is  a  symptom  verj"  often  significant 
when  other  phenomena  are  obscure.  It  thus  acquires  a  high  degree  of 
diagnostic  importance. 

Organic  and  Functional  Headaches. — Headaches  due  to  lesions  of 
the  skull  or  intracranial  disease  are  organic;  those  due  to  other  causes  are 
functional.  In  general  terms  headache  is  the  manifestation  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  sensory  nerve-fibres  caused  by  derangement  of  pressure  or  tension. 
inflammation,  toxaemia,  and  reflex  disturbances.  It  is  probable  that  the 
meninges  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  causation  of  headache.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals  does  not  respond  to  direct  irrita- 
tion by  the  manifestations  of  pain;  and  lesions  of  cerebral  tissue  not  directly 
or  indirectly  involving  the  membranes  may  exist  without  causing  headache. 
The  meninges  and  especially  the  dura,  on  the  other  hand,  are  directly  or 
indirectly  implicated  in  those  pathological  processes  which  give  rise  to 
headache.  The  sensory  nerve  supply  of  the  dura  in  the  anterior  three- 
fourths  of  its  extent,  that  of  the  falx  and  probably  that  of  the  tentorium 
are  derived  from  the  trigeminus,  while  the  dura  mater  of  the  posterior  fosw 
is  supplied  with  sensory  fibres  from  the  vagus.  The  trigeminus  is  the  nen'e 
of  sensation  to  the  scalp  as  far  back  as  the  vertex,  while  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves  supply  the  muscles  and  the  skin 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  occiput.  Sometimes  headache  is  referred 
to  the  scalp;  usually  the  pain  is  deep-seated  and  intracranial.  In  rare 
cases  superficial  heaclaches  are  essentially  myalgic,  the  pathological  condi- 
tion involving  the  occipitofrontal,  temporal,  or  sternomastoid  muscles. 

The  following  clinical  considerations  in  regard  to  headache  are 
important: 

Distribution  of  Headache. — This  pain  is  usually  bilateral.  It  may 
be  frontal,  occipital,  parietal,  and  temporal,  vertical  or  diffuse.  The  area 
most  commonly  involved  is  frontal,  next  in  order  of  frequency  is  diffuse 
headache,  then  follow  in  the  order  named  vertical,  occipital,  and  temporal 
Headache  often  shifts  from  one  part  of  the  head  to  another  and  is  not 
always  confined  to  regions  limited  by  anatomical  boundaries. 

Varieties  of  Headache. — Headache,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
pain,  may  be:  1.  Pulsating  or  throbbing.  Headache  of  this  kind  is  symp- 
tomatic of  circulatory  disturbances;  it  is  often  diffuse.  2.  Dull,  heavy. 
This  is  the  headache  due  to  toxaemia;  it  is  usually  frontal,  sometimes 
occipital.  3.  Binding  or  constrictive;  the  sensation  is  often  described  as 
that  of  a  tight  band  around  the  head;  the  focus  of  intensity  is  referred  to 
the  parietal  regions.  This  is  the  headache  of  hysteric^  and  neurasthenia. 
4.  Burning  or  sore;  forms  of  headache  diagnostic  of  antemia,  rheumatism, 
and  lithsemia.  5.  Boring  or  sharp.  These  headaches  are  symptomatic  of 
hysteria  and  allied  conditions;  they  are  usually  localized;  one  form  is 
known  as  "clavus'* — the  sensation  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into 
the  head. 
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Headache  may  be  transient  or  persistent.  In  the  latter  case  there  may 
be  exacerbations  and  remissions,  or  occasional  intermissions  which  may 
last  for  days  or  weeks.  There  may  be  slight,  continuous  headache  with 
exacerbations  of  varying  intensity.  Headache  of  this  kind  is  symptomatic 
of  forms  of  reflex  irritation,  especially  those  arising  from  defects  of  accom- 
modation. Persistency  is  characteristic  of  organic  headaches  such  as  occur 
in  cerebral  tumor  or  abscess  or  pachymeningitis,  or  those  which  result  from 
excesses  in  tobacco  or  alcohol,  syphilis,  and  uraemia.  The  headaches  which 
occur  after  sunstroke  are  persistent,  with  brief  and  irregular  periods  of 
remission. 

The  headache  following  cerebral  concussion  is  severe  and  protracted. 
It  may  be  circumscribed  and  limited  to  a  region  corresponding  to  the  seat 
of  the  injury  or  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head.  It  is  commonly  associated 
with  tenderness  on  light  percussion.  The  headache  following  injury  may 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  diffuse.  It  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  vertigo, 
lassitude,  and  indisposition  to  mental  effort. 

Significance  of  Headache.  —  Congestion.  —  Headache  may  result 
from  mechanical  interference  with  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the 
head.  When  produced  by  improper  clothing  it  is  slight  and  ceases  upon 
removal  of  the  cause;  when  due  to  venous  obstruction  from  the  pressure  of 
tumors  it  is  not  usually  severe.  The  headache  caused  by  violent  paroxysmal 
or  frequently  repeated  cough  is  congestive. 

Ilypercemia. — Headache  is  symptomatic  of  active  cerebral  hyperaemia 
such  as  follows  excessive  and  prolonged  mental  effort,  and  results  from  the 
action  of  vasodilator  drugs,  as  alcohol  and  the  nitrites.  This  form  of 
headache  occurs  in  the  initial  stage  of  acute  meningitis.  The  headache  of 
cerebral  hyperaemia,  whether  passive  or  active,  is  usually  frontal  or  diffuse, 
often  pulsating  or  throbbing. 

AncBmia, — Headache  occurs  in  the  amrmia  due  to  blood  loss  or  other 
cause.  It  is  a  common  symptom  in  chlorosis.  Anaemic  headache  is  com- 
monly severe,  usually  frontal  or  diffuse,  often  attended  by  sensations  of 
pressure  and  not  rarely  associated  with  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium.  The 
headache  of  anaemia  is  intensified  by  effort. 

Inflammation. — Headache  is  characteristic  of  all  forms  of  cerebral 
meningitis,  both  acute  and  chronic.  It  is  usually  at  first  localized,  a  fact 
of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  due  to  mastoid  or  ethmoid 
disease  or  disease  or  injury  of  the  cranial  bones.  It,  however,  rapidly 
becomes  diffuse.  Meningeal  headache  is  usually  continuous  with  exacer- 
bations of  great  severity.  Headache  in  exceptional  cases  is  absent  in 
the  early  stages  of  gradually  developing  leptomeningitis.  Sudden  intense 
headache  with  painful  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
vomiting  are  early  symptoms  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  fever.  Intense 
paroxysmal  headache  is  a  symptorti  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  head- 
ache of  pachymeningitis  is  local  at  first,  but  later  becomes  generalized. 
Severe  frontal  headache,  usually  unilateral,  is  symptomatic  of  disease  of 
the  frontal  sinuses. 

Infection. — Headache  is  a  common  manifestation  of  infection.  This 
headache  is  usually  frontal,  it  may  be  occipital  or  general,  is  often  neuralgic 
or  superficial,  soon  becoming  dull,  deep-seated,  and  severe.     Headache  is 
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an  important  symptom  of  the  stage  of  onset  of  the  acute  febrile  infections. 
It  Is  early  and  severe  in  typhus  and  associated  with  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  After  a  time  it  is  followed  by  stupor.  It  is  a  constant  symptom  in 
the  early  stages  of  enteric  fever  but  subsides  spontaneously  during  the 
second  week  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  at  the  onset  of  relapsing  fever  and 
persists  until  the  crisis,  when  it  commonly  ceases  altogether.  The  head- 
ache of  influenza  is  diffuse  with  points  of  intensity  in  the  region  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  behind  the  eyeballs.  It  may  be  a  troublesome  sequel 
Intense  headache  characterizes  the  period  of  invasion  of  smallpox  and 
is  usually  accompanied  by  excruciating  pains  in  the  back  and  joints. 

Headache  occurs  in  early  syphilis.  The  headaches  of  late  syphilis  are 
usually  symptomatic  of  arterial  changes,  gummata,  or  meningitis.  Head- 
ache is  common  in  hereditary  S3^philis.  Paroxysmal  headache  is  symp- 
tomatic of  malaria.  It  occurs  in  the  hot  stage  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is 
persistent  and  intense  in  estivo-autumnal  fever.  Periodical  headache  may 
be  the  chief  symptom  in  estivo-autumnal  infection. 

Toxq^rnia, — Some  intractable  headaches  are  symptomatic  of  chrom'c 
uraemia.  They  are  frontal  or  temporal,  intense,  usually  continuous,  with 
irregidar  exacerbations.  Headaches  of  the  same  general  character  occur  in 
diabetes  and  in  those  suffering  from  the  gouty  diathesis.  To  this  group  we 
may  refer  the  headaches  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  those  occurring  in  gastro- 
hepatic  derangements,  and  constipation.  These  headaches  are  intensified 
by  alcoholic  beverages  and  relieved  by  free  purgation.  Certain  drugs  cause 
headache.  Full  doses  of  quinine  or  the  salicylates  produce  headache  and 
tinnitus  aurium.  Opium  causes  distressing  headache  with  floating  sensa- 
tions, nausea,  and  vomiting.  All  these  symptoms  are  increased  when  the 
patient  assumes  the  upright  posture.  Tense,  vertiginous  headache  follows 
the  administration  of  the  nitrites  in  full  doses.  Headache  is  a  significant 
symptom  in  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  and  chloral 
In  the  case  of  lead  and  of  alcohol  arterio-capillary  sclerosis  is  cooperative. 
Opium  and  chloral  headaches  are  often  abstinence  symptoms,  occurring  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  drug.  Intense  headache  not  unlike  that  of  migraine 
frequently  follows  excesses  in  alcohol — the  acute  alcoholism  of  debauch. 

Cerebral  Abscess. — Headache  is  often  very  severe  and  persistent  in 
cerebral  abscess.  It  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  vertigo  and  pronounced 
mental  dulness  and  irritation.  Vomiting  is  common  but  not  constant. 
Chronic  brain  abscess  may  present  no  other  symptom  than  headache,  vertigo, 
mental  dulness,  irritability,  and  physical  depression.  The  pain  is  usually 
related  to  the  region  of  the  lesion;  in  ear  disease  it  is  referred  to  the  parietal 
or  the  occipital  region  of  the  affected  side.  In  abscess  following  disease  of 
the  nasal  or  ethmoid  bones  the  i)ain  is  referred  to  the  brow.  In  abscess 
from  traumatism  the  focus  of  pain  is  located  in  the  region  of  the  injury. 

Tumor. — Headache  may  be  said  to  be  a  constant  symptom  of  brain 
tumor.  Its  frequency  and  intensity  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the 
new  growth,  the  rapidity  of  its  development,  and  in  some  degree  to  its 
character.  Headache  is  more  persistent  and  severe  in  cerebellar  than  in 
cerebral  tumors;  in  those  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  than  in  those  of  the 
base  and  in  those  directly  implicating  the  meninges.  It  is  more  prominent 
in  tumors  of  rapid  than  in  those  of  slow  growth,  without  regard  to  the  nature 
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of  the  pathological  process.  In  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  tumor 
formation  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  headache,  the 
exception  to  this  rule  being  that  gliomata  are  less  painful  than  other  forms 
of  coarse  intracranial  new  growths.  Headache  in  brain  tumor  is  sometimes 
dull  and  boring,  sometimes  lancinating,  usually  intense,  often  agonizing. 
It  is  commonly  continuous  with  periods  of  intensification,  but  sometimes 
recurs  with  a  regular  periodicity  suggestive  of  malaria.  The  fact  that  it  is 
commonly  worse  at  night  has  some  diagnostic  value.  The  focus  of  the 
headache  in  cerebral  tumor  may  be  in  the  region  involved,  in  the  brow  or 
in  the  occiput,  or  the  pain  may  be  diflfuse.  The  headache  of  brain  tumor 
may  be  localized  when  of  moderate  degree,  diffuse  during  periods  of  inten- 
sification. Light  percussion  with  the  finger-tips  may  elicit  tenderness  in 
a  region  corresponding  to  the  tumor.  The  headache  of  pachymeningitis 
interna  haemorrhagica  is  usually  at  first  referred  to  the  vertex;  later  it 
becomes  generalized. 

Aneurism. —  Headache,  either  continuous  or  paroxysmal,  is  the  most 
common  symptom  of  intracranial  aneurism  afifecting  the  larger  arteries 
at  the  base.  The  location  of  the  headache  has  in  general  no  definite 
relation  to  the  position  of  the  aneurism,  though  aneurisms  of  the  basilar 
artery  usually  occasion  occipital  headache.  Headache  occurs  in  caries 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

Neurotic  States. — Headache  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  neuro- 
pathic conditions.  In  neurasthenia  it  is  frontal,  occipital,  or  diffuse;  it  is 
apt  to  be  continuous  and  is  aggravated  by  mental  application  and  physical 
effort.  Its  intensity  is  moderate  and  it  is  attended  by  sensations  of  pres- 
sure in  the  head,  aching  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  spinal  pains.  Head- 
ache is  very  common  in  the  interparoxysmal  periods  of  hysteria.  It  is 
often  referred  to  the  vertex  and  may  be  severe  and  persistent.  Headache 
is  common  in  emotional  and  precocious  children.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  brow  pains,  pains  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  intolerance  of  bright 
light.  Headaches  of  this  kind  are  allied  to  the  headaches  of  hysteria. 
Headache  frequently  enters  into  the  symptom-complex  of  the  epileptic 
paroxysm.  It  may  precede  or  follow  the  convulsive  attack.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  associated  with  drowsiness  and  hebetude.  Headache  is  common 
in  petit  mal.  In  many  cases  of  epilepsy  it  constitutes  an  important  symp- 
tom in  the  interparoxysmal  state. 

Reflex  Headache. — This  form  is  often  troublesome  and  persistent. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  direct  symptoms  of  the  local  disease 
are  slight  or  absent.  Errors  of  refraction  constitute  a  common  cause  of 
reflex  headache.  The  pain  is  usually  frontal,  sometimes  temporal,  often 
occipital.  The  patient  is  frequently  unaware  of  any  defect  in  visual  accom- 
modation. The  headache  is  usually  aggravated  by  close  or  prolonged 
use  of  the  eyes.  Reflex  headache  may  occur  as  a  symptom  in  chronic  nasal 
disease  especially  in  affections  of  the  accessory  sinuses.  It  usually  involves 
the  temporal  region  or  the  vertex.  It  is  associated  with  sensitiveness  of 
the  nasal  wall  of  the  orbit  and  hyperaesthetic  areas  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  middle  turbinate  bone.  Headache  is  an  important  symptom 
of  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  nasopharynx.  It  constitutes  one  of  the 
forms  included  under  such  terms  as  "school  headaches,''  "headaches  of 
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the  period  of  growth,"  and  the  like.  Associated  symptoms  are  moutlh 
breathing,  mental  dulness,  and  irritability.  Carious  teeth  and  exposure 
of  the  pulp  not  only  cause  toothache  but  occasionally  also  cause  reflex 
headache.  Disease  of  the  auditory  apparatus  may  be  the  unsuspected 
cause  of  persistent  headache. 

The  headache  of  acute  indigestion  and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is 
probably  rather  toxaemic  than  reflex. 

The  importance  of  headache  as  a  manifestation  of  disease  of  the  aexuil 
organs  is  probably  over-estimated;  yet  this  symptom  is  very  common  in 
those  of  both  sexes  who  suflfer  from  actual  disease  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus  or  are  the  victims  of  psychical  processes  concerning  such  diseases. 
Very  often  these  headaches  are  due  rather  to  the  attendant  neuropathic 
condition  than  to  reflex  irritation. 

Associated  Symptoms. — Vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  irrita- 
bility, and  hebetude  are  associated  with  headache  with  such  frequency  as 
to  indicate  a  common  causation.  These  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  less  con- 
stant and  less  severe  in  symptomatic  than  in  organic  headaches.  Vertigo 
is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  headache  due  to  gastro-intestinal  disorder; 
nausea  and  vomiting  in  acute  toxaemia;  somnolence  in  malaria,  ansmia, 
and  syphilis.  In  organic  headaches  the  presence  of  this  group  of  symptoms 
and  their  persistence  are  important  and  suggestive. 

Headache  is  essentially  a  symptom  and  a  careful  examination  and 
inquiry  will  reveal  some  general  or  local  cause.  Headache  is  to  be  dififeren- 
tiated  from  migraine — a  paroxysmal  neurosis. 

Neuralgia  differs  from  headache  in  the  following  points:  The  pain 
involves  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve  rather  than  its  peripheral 
distribution.  It  is  unilateral,  localized,  sharp,  paroxysmal,  and  there  are 
present  the  characteristic  tender  points  of  Valleix.  Neuralgia  affecting 
the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  sometimes  attended  with  suffusion  of 
the  eye  and  oedema  of  the  lids. 

Functional  and  Organic  Headaches. — The  differential  diagnosis 
between  functional  and  organic  headaches  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
Organic  headache  is  commonly  persistent,  varying  from  time  to  time  in 
intensity,  sometimes  undergoing  violent  exacerbations  but  rarely  wholly 
absent.  It  often  interferes  with  sleep.  It  is  aggravated  by  mental  or 
physical  effort,  by  excitement,  alcohol,  and  all  conditions  that  increase 
intracranial  hyperaemia.  It  yields  less  readily  than  functional  headache 
to  symptomatic  treatment.  It  tends  to  progressively  increase  in  severity 
and  is  in  many  cases  ultimately  replaced  by  the  stupor,  drowsiness  or  coma 
of  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease.  Associated  symptoms,  such  as  vomit- 
ing, vertigo,  hebetude,  and  irritability,  are  of  diagnostic  importance,  and 
double  optic  neuritis,  convulsions,  and  localizing  symptoms,  as  monospasm, 
cranial  nerve  paralysis,  cerebellar  titubation,  forced  movement,  and  hemi- 
anopsia, renrlcr  the  differential  diagnosis  between  organic  headaches  and 
functional  headaches  in  most  cases  an  easy  matter. 

(b)  Pains  In  the  Scalp. — Myalgic  pains  have  been  already  spoken  oL 
They  are  usually  frontal  or  occipital,  increased  by  voluntary  movements 
of  the  scalp  and  by  pressure.  Various  affections  of  the  skin  are  attended 
by  itching  and  burning  pains  of  moderate  degree.    Local  dermatitis  attended 
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with  pain  sometimes  results  from  the  injudicious  application  of  hair  washes 
containing  excess  of  cantharides  and  sometimes  from  the  action  of  pediculi; 
also  from  burns  and  scalds,  from  erysipelas,  and  from  traumatism. 

Diffuse  wandering  pains  are  often  experienced  in  various  parts  of  the 
scalp  and  are  associated  with  tenderness  of  the  skin.    These  pains  are  not 
confined  to  the  ramification  of  nerve-trunks  and  cannot  be  strictly  regardec^ 
as  neuralgic,  but  they  very  frequently  alternate  with  true  neuralgia.     A 
patient  under  my  observation  compared  these  pains  to  sheet  lightning. 

(c)  Psaios  io  the  Face. — The  most  important  is  trigeminal  or  facial 
neuralgia,  known  also  as  tic  douloureux  and  prosojxilgia.  Neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  much  more  frequent  than  all  other  forms  of  neuralgia. 
The  pain  is  spontaneous,  paroxysmal,  and  unilateral.  Neuralgic  pains  in- 
volving the  ophthalmic  division  usually  affect  the  supra-orbital  branch 
and  are  known  as  brow  ague  or  supra-orbital  neuralgia.  The  pain 
radiates  over  the  front  of  the  head  from  the  supra-orbital  notch.  It  may 
be  felt  in  the  eyelid  or  the  eyeball  or  at  the  side  of  the  nose.  Tender 
points  are  found  at  or  above  the  supra-orbital  notch,  in  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  nose. 

The  neuralgic  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  eyeball  itself.  It  may  occur 
spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  over-use  of  the  eyes.  It  is  attended  with 
dimness  of  vision  and  lachrymation  and  may  occur  alone  or  in  connection 
with  other  neuralgic  pain  in  the  region  of  the  fifth. 

Neuralgia  of  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  referred 
to  the  region  between  the  orbit  and  the  mouth  and  the  side  of  the  nose. 
Areas  of  special  intensity  are  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  over  the  prominent 
part  of  the  upper  jaw  and  along  the  gum.  Paroxysms  are  frequently  induced 
by  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush.  When  the  inferior  maxillary  division  is 
involved  a  focus  of  pain  is  frequently  found  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  or  in 
the  temple  or  opposite  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  nerve  from  the  fora- 
men, or  in  the  region  of  the  parietal  eminence,  and  sometimes  a  point  at 
the  side  of  the  tongue. 

In  intense  paroxysms  of  trifacial  neuralgia  the  whole  side  of  the  face 
and  brow  is  involved  and  there  is  reflex  facial  spasm — tic  convulsif.  Supra- 
orbital neuralgias  are  occasionally  attended  with  vasomotor  disturbance. 
In  other  instances  a  herpetic  eruption  occurs  which  is  probably  the  mani- 
festation of  an  actual  neuritis.  Intractable  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve 
occurring  late  in  life  are  known  as  degenerative  neuralgias  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  changes  in  the  ganglion  of  Gasser. 

Severe  pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  accompany  cancer  of 
the  tongue,  lingual  ulcer,  and  caries  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  Caries  of  the 
teeth  and  exposure  of  the  pulp  may  give  rise  to  pain  referred  to  the  ear. 

(d)  Pain  in  the  Eye. — Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  cause  local  pain. 
In  acute  conjunctivitis  there  is  pain  in  the  eyelids,  accompanied  by  photo- 
phobia and  lachrymation;  in  iritis  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  intense  supra- 
orbital pain,  which  may  radiate  in  the  distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  division. 

The  pain  of  glaucoma  involves  the  distribution  of  the  trigeminus, 
having  its  focus  of  intensity  in  the  eyeball  or  at  the  supra-orbital  notch. 
In  the  acute  cases  it  is  agonizing  and  associated  with  depression,  pallor, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.     In  the  chronic  form  it  may  be  subacute  with  par- 
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oxvj-rns  of  great  soverity.  As  the  disease  begins  with  great  frequency  on 
(jik;  si'lc  thei'e  is  a  misleading  rescmltlance  to  migraine.  Increase  of  the  inin- 
ucular  tendon,  irregular  or  dilated  pupil,  with  inactive  iris,  haziness,  ansfthe- 
giu  rjf  the  cuniea,  and  various  visual  derangements  are  suggestive  ^yDiptoms. 

(e)  Pain  in  the  Ear. — The  pain  of  acute  middle-ear  disease  is  intnue. 
throbbing,  increased  by  pressure  in  front  of  the  tragus  and  by  gentle  trac- 

'  tinn  of  the  ear.  It  is  subject  to  exacerbations  and  renii.ssions  and  ofttD 
radiates  to  the  side  of  the  face.  Upon  spontaneous  or  surgical  perforation 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  the  distressing  feeling  of  ten.sion  is  followed  bj 
immediate  relief.  Tinnitus  is  a  common  accompaniment.  Fnin  referred 
to  the  car  and  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  mastoid  dis- 
ease.   It  is  accompanied  by  tenderness  upon  pressure  and  localized  ocdemi. 

(f)  Pain  Referred  to  the  Mouth. — Pain  is  a  symptom  of  various  forms 
of  stomatitis.  It  is  intense  in  aphthous  stomatitis,  a  very  trifling  affectioo. 
anil  often  wholly  alisent  in  cancrum  oris,  one  of  the  gravest  of  diseases. 
In  mucous  patches  and  syphilitic  ulceration  pain  is  less  conspicuous  than 
in  tuberculous  ulcrrnlion.  In  carcinomata  pain  is  a  persistent  ami  distress- 
ing symptom.  In  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  pharj'iw 
pain  is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  excited  by  mechanical  irritation  aod 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  in  deglutition.  Pain  is  not 
a  prominent  symptom  in  epidemic  parotitis  and  parotid  bubo.  It  is  excited, 
however,  by  the  movements  of  the  parts  involved  and  accompanied  by 
great  tenderness  upon  pressure, 

(g)  Sinus  Pain. — Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  disease  of  the  acces- 
sory .sinuses  of  the  nose,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  outlet.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pain  may  be  extremel]' 
severe  and  accompanied  by  marked  systemic  disturbance,  as  fever,  chilli- 
ness, headache,  and  malaise.  The  sinuses  usually  involved  are  the  antrum 
of  Highmnre  and  the  frontal  sinuses.  Free  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus  is 
usually  followetl  by  immediate  relief,  but  there  are  chronic  forms  in  whicb 
the  jiain  is  apt  to  be  of  a  dull  character  and  constant,  with  exaeerbatioos 
in  damp  weather  and  after  exposure  to  cohl.  The  diagnosis  of  antrum 
diHCiLse  may  lie  confirmed  by  transillumination  with  an  electric  light. 

Pain  in  the  Body.— (a)  Pain  In  the  Back— Backache;  RhachlalKk.- 
Pain  nuiy  occur  in  any  part  of  the  back.  It  is  more  common  in  the 
lumbar  and  sacrut  regions  than  elsewhere.  Pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
extending;  between  the  shoulder-blades  is  a  common  symptom  in  neuras- 
thenia and   hy.'itcria, 

.Acute  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  attends  the  period  of  onset  of  many 
of  the  infectious  febrile  diseases,  especially  influenza,  dengue,  variola,  and 
cerebrospinal  fever.  It  occurs  al.so  in  angina  tonsillaris  and  acute  nephritis. 
Acute  pain  in  tlie  back,  much  aggravatcil  upon  movements  of  extension, 
as  in  rising  iifter  lacing  <mc's  shoes,  is  characteHistic  of  lumbago.  Unilateral. 
dcej>seated  lumbar  pain  of  great  severity  is  symptomatic  of  renal  colic. 
Persistent  pain  of  this  kind  attends  renal  calculus.  This  pain  is  aggravated 
by  pressure  over  the  kiiiiipy  or  suddeniiU'rinR  of  ihe  liiidy.  Pain  in  the  back 
is  often  present  in  fEnutinK  kiilncy..^H^paius  ure  syinptomatic  of  disease 
<4  the  pelvic  organs,  especially  uU^^^^B^Iis  ami  displacements,  ovariu 
Uttbix.  diseaae  of^^MdM  Bti^^^^^^^H&m^<><^^'  Bnd  urethral  strie- 
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ture.  M^ny  of  the  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  are  myalgic.  Pains 
of  this  kind  result  from  occasional  or  habitual  overwork  of  the  muscles  or 
from  traumatism  in  the  form  of  contusion  or  strain,  or  finally  from  expos- 
ure to  cold  or  damp,  especially  in  lithaemic  individuals.  The  pain  of  myalgia 
is  increased  by  movement,  cold,  and  pressure;  it  is  relieved  by  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture  and  by  hot  applications. 

Pain  in  the  spine  occurs  in  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  Traumatism, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  caries  from  pressure,  as  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
are  common  causes.  The  pain  is  local  and  corresponds  to  the  segment  of 
the  column  involved.  It  is  increased  by  sudden  pressure  upon  the  head 
or  shoulders,  by  jarring,  by  the  application  of  heat,  cold,  and  faradism,  and 
is  relieved  by  the  recumbent  posture  and  in  some  cases  by  suspension  and 
a  properly  applied  spinal  jacket.  Rigidity  results  from  muscular  spasm  in 
the  earlier  stages  and  from  ankylosis  in  the  later.  Various  deformities 
occur.  Pain  is  present  in  that  form  of  arthritis  deformans  which  involves 
the  vertebrae — spondylitis  deformans — spondylose  rhizomhlique.  There  are 
associated  nerve-root  symptoms,  as  anaesthesia  and  muscular  atrophy. 

Pain  attends  various  diseases  of  the  spinal  meninges.  It  is  local  and 
often  intense.  There  are  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
The  more  common  causes  are  hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  membranes  and 
meningitis.    Muscular  spasm  and  rigidity  are  present. 

Diseases  of  the  cord  are  more  apt  to  cause  radiating  and  referred  pains 
than  pain  in  the  spine  itself.  The  latter  is  felt  in  the  lumbar  region;  the 
former,  as  nerve-root  irritation,  as  girdle  pains,  and  in  the  lightning  pains 
of  tabes. 

(b)  Pain  in  the  Side. — 1.  The  pain  may  be  symptomatic  of  injury 
or  inflammation  of  the  skin,  as  abrasion,  contusion,  local  dermatitis,  or 
furunculosis.  The  last  is  common  in  the  axillary  region.  In  rare  instances 
phlegmon  or  subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood  may  be  the  cause  of 
severe  pain.    An  inspection  of  the  parts  is  necessary  in  all  cases. 

2.  Myalgic  pains  are  not  uncommon.  Pleurodynia  affects  the  muscles 
on  one  side,  usually  the  intercostals,  sometimes  the  pectorals  and  the 
aerratus  magnus.  It  is  more  common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 
It  is  especially  distressing  since  the  muscles  are  in  constant  use  in  respira- 
tion. The  movements  are  restricted  on  the  affected  side,  but  deep  breath- 
ing, coughing,  and  forced  lateral  movements  increase  the  pain.  Tenderness 
is  present  often  in  a  limited  area.  This  affection  may  suggest  intercostal 
neuralgia,  from  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  more  circumscribed 
area  involved,  the  paroxysmal  character  of  neuralgic  pain,  and  the  well- 
defined  tender  points.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  but  the 
absence  of  friction  sounds  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  Violent  spasmodic 
flexion  to  one  side  is  an  occasional  though  rare  manifestation  of  tetanus 
and  is  attended  with  groat  pain  in  the  affected  muscles.  Side  pains  refer- 
able to  the  muscles  are  observed  in  some  cases  of  trichiniasis. 

3.  Pains  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  bones  may  be  referred  to  the 
side.  Fracture  of  the  ribs,  periostitis,  osteosarcoma,  rickets,  and  some  cases 
of  osteitis  deformans  are  to  be  considered.  The  diagnosis  demands  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  area  involved  by  inspection,  palpation,  ausculta- 
tion, and  in  obscure  cases  by  the  Rontgen  rays. 
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4.  The  pain  of  plastic  pleurisy  is  referred  to  the  inframammarr 
region  or  the  side.  It  is  sharp  or  stabbing, — the  stitch  in  the  side,— 
increased  on  deep  breathing  and  accompanied  by  friction  sounds,  in  some 
cases  friction  fremitus  and  a  dry  cough.  It  may  occur  in  previoudj 
healthy  individuals,  or  be  accompanied  by  slight  fever  and  presently  dis- 
appear; it  is  a  secondary  process  in  croupous  pneumonia  and  devdope 
during  cancer,  abscess,  and  gangrene  when  the  surface  of  the  lung  is 
involved.  It  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lunp 
and  may  be  basic  or  apical. 

5.  Pain  in  the  side  may  be  due  to  visceral  disease.  Sudden  tension  of 
the  spleen,  as  often  occurs  in  boys  after  running,  is  accompanied  by  intenae 
pain  in  the  infra-axillary  region  of  the  left  side.  Heavy,  dull,  dragging 
pains  are  symptomatic  of  the  splenic  tumor  of  leuksemia  and  the  malariBJ 
cachexia — ague  cake.  Renal  colic  is  characterized  by  an  extension  of  the 
pain  from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  afifected  side  and  thence  downward 
toward  the  groin.  In  biliary  colic  the  pain  frequently  extends  to  the  right 
side  of  the  chest.  A  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  side  sometimes  attends  up- 
ward pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  such  Jis  occurs  in  an  overloaded  stom- 
ach or  distended  colon,  rapidly  developing  ascites,  or  an  enormous  abdom- 
inal tumor.  Pain,  paroxysmal  in  character  but  not  extremely  intense, 
occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  some  cases  of  pyelitis.  Intense  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region,  aggravated  by  pressure,  is  a  symptom  of  perinephritic 
abscess.  It  is  often  referred  to  the  hip-joint  or  the  adjacent  region  or  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  This  pain  is  attended  with  fixation  of  the  thigh, 
which  is  flexed  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the  patient  in  walking  stoops 
a^d  throws  his  weight  upon  the  sound  side.  The  pain  of  hepatic  absoeei 
is  usually  referred  to  the  back  or  shoulders;  it  may  be  most  severe  in  the 
right  hypochondriuni.  A  duller,  dragging  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  side  when 
the  patient  turns  ui)on  the  left.  The  pain  of  angina  pectoris  is  occasionally 
referred  to  the  left  side — fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  and  even  eighth  and  ninth 
dorsal  areas. 

6.  Pain  in  the  side  is  very  often  the  manifestation  of  disease  of  the 
nerves  themselves.  Neuralgia  may  be  the  result  of  nutritional  changes  in 
the  sensory  nerve-roots,  the  course  of  the  nerve,  or  its  peripheral  distribu- 
tion. Intercostal  neuralgia  is  very  common.  Women  are  more  liable  than 
men;  adults  far  more  liable  than  children.  The  left  side  is  more  frequently 
involved  than  the  right.  Neuropathic  individuals  especially  suflTer.  Inter- 
costal neuralgia  is  encountered  in  an:cmic  conditions,  general  malnutrition, 
gout,  lead  poisoning,  malaria,  cachexia,  and  chronic  nephritis.  The  attack 
may  follow  exposure  to  cold.  The  pain  is  paroxysmal  and  burning  or 
lancinating  and  there  are  characteristic  points  douloureux.  Trophic  or 
vasomotor  phenomena  may  occur,  as  local  oedema  or  erythema.  The 
posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  i)lexus  may  be  involved  with  pain  in 
advance  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  extending  along  the  inguinal  canal  and 
spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum — irritable  testis — or  the  labium  niajus. 
The  pain  of  herpes  z(xster  is  intense  and  often  persistent.  It  corresponds 
to  the  distribution  of  the  eruption.  The  pain  in  caries  of  the  vertebrae 
and  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta  is  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the 
intercostal  nerves. 
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(c)  Pftin  in  the  Chest  and  Ahdomen. — 1.   The  skin  may  be  the  seat 
pain  in  inflammatory  diseases,  burns,  severe  eruptions,  and  herpes  zoster. 
iinful  burns  sometimes  result  from  the  unguarded  use  of  sinapisms  or 
>t-water  bags.    An  inspection  of  the  part  is  necessary. 

2.  Myalgia  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  result  from  continuous 
>ugh.  The  epigastric  pain  in  children  suffering  from  measles  is  due  to  the 
mgh.  Muscular  pain  attends  tetanus  and  some  cases  of  strychnia  poison- 
g.     Trichiniasis  is  to  be  considered. 

3.  Periostitis  and  necrosis  of  the  sternum,  costal  cartilages,  and  ribs 
luse  pain  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax.  Resorption  and  ulceration 
om  aneurism,  malignant  disease,  syphilis,  and  enteric  fever  are  common 
kuses  of  painful  lesions  in  these  structures.  Contusions,  fractures,  and 
slocations  cause  pain. 

4.  Many  visceral  diseases  cause  pain  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It  is 
1  important  sign  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  It  is  usually  dull  and  persistent 
ith  frequent  paroxysms  in  which  it  is  sharp  and  lancinating.  It  is  fre- 
iently  severe  when  erosion  of  the  chest  wall  or  vertebrae  is  taking  place. 
nginose  attacks  may  occur.  Pain  may  be  absent.  Broadbent  has  spoken 
'  aneurism  of  the  ascending  arch  as  the  aneurism  of  physical  signs;  of  the 
ansverse  arch  as  the  aneurism  of  symptoms.    Pain  is  the  chief  sjTnptom 

aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  is  epigastric,  paroxysmal,  and  radi- 
os to  the  back  and  sides.  Severe  epigastric  pain  occurs  in  aneurism  of 
le  coeliac  axis  and  the  splenic  artery.  Pain  may  occur  in  mediastinal 
imor,  but  it  is  much  less  common  than  in  aneurism  and  does  not  have  the 
kdiating  character  so  common  in  the  latter  affection.  The  pain  of 
ediastinal  abscess  is  substernal,  throbbing,  and  usually  associated  with 
lilliness  and  profuse  sweating.  In  plastic  pericarditis  pain  may  be 
>sent.  When  present  it  is  variable  in  intensity,  usually  mild,  exception- 
ly  severe,  and  frequently  intensified  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope. 
,  is  felt  in  the  precordia  or  at  the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  pain 
•  pericarditis  with  effusion  is  sharp  and  lancinating  and  intensified  by 
ressure  over  the  ensiform  cartilage.    It  may  be  dull  and  dragging.     Pain 

not  a  symptom  of  endocarditis.  It  occurs  in  chronic  valvular  disease, 
ipecially  aortic  insuflSciency,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  persistent  and 
Stressing.  It  is  usually  precordial,  dull,  and  aching;  sometimes  sharp  and 
idiating  to  the  neck  and  down  the  left  arm.  Pain  is  much  less  common  in 
irtlc  stenosis  and  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  in  mitral  disease  so  long  as 
impensation  is  maintained.  Angina  pectoris  is  characterized  by  par- 
cysmal,  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  radiating  into  the  neck 
id  arms,  especially  into  the  ulnar  distribution  of  the  left  arm,  and  often 
tended  with  the  fear  of  impending  death.  Chest  pain  is  common  and 
vere  in  croupous  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  pulmonary  abscess.  It  may 
jcur  in  any  part  of  the  chest  but  is  most  common  in  the  inframammary 
id  mammary  regions.  In  some  cases  of  severe  acute  bronchitis  substernal 
iin  is  a  distressing  symptom.  Pain  may  be  absent  in  diseases  of  the 
rer.  It  occurs  in  acute  infectious  cholecystitis  and  is  paroxysmal  and 
vere.  It  is  referred  to  the  region  of  the  liver  but  may  have  its  focus  of 
tensity  as  low  as  the  appendix  or  in  the  epigastrium.  Intense  paroxysmal 
lin  is  met  with  in  cancer  of  the  bile  passages.  Biliary  colic  is  of  common 
37 
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occurrence  in  gall-stone  disease.  There  is  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  gall-bladder,  extending  into  the  lower  thoracic,  epigastric,  and  upper 
abdominal  zones  and  radiating  to  the  right  shoulder.  Dull  drag^ng 
pain  with  intense  exacerbations  associated  with  nausea  or  vomiting  is 
encountered  in  so-called  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  Pain  of  a  dull,  aching 
character  and  radiating  to  the  back  and  right  shoulder  occurs  in  hepatic 
abscess.  Pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondriuni  are  present  in 
some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver.  In  pancreatic  disease  pain  may  be  a 
prominent  and  suggestive  symptom.  It  occurs  in  hemorrhage,  acute 
pancreatitis,  and  abscess  and  is  referred  to  the  upper  zone  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  intense  and  persistent  with  agonizing  paroxysms.  Painful  colicky 
attacks  with  nausea  and  vomiting  have  been  noted  in  pancreatic  cysts  and 
the  passage  of  calculi  has  caused  pancreatic  colic.  A  dull  pain  under  the 
sternum  is  present  in  inflammation  and  in  spasm  of  the  cesopha^s.  In 
cancer  it  may  be  persistent  or  only  present  upon  attempts  to  swallow  food. 
The  pain  of  gastralgia  is  usually  deeply  seated;  that  of  gastritis  more 
superficial.  Cardialgia  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  uneasy  and  painful 
sensations  in  chronic  gastritis,  sometimes  caused  by  the  taking  of  food, 
sometimes  present  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Pain  is  a  distinctive  symp- 
tom of  gastric  ulcer.  It  is  gnawing,  burning,  paroxysmal,  induced  by  tak- 
ing food,  and  referred  to  the  epigastrium.  It  is  also  in  some  cases  felt  in  the 
back  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  peptic  ulcer  of  the  duo- 
denum the  pain  is  sometimes  located  in  the  right  hypochondrium  and  may 
come  on  two  or  three  hours  after  eating.  Pain  is  an  early  symptom  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach  and  occurs  at  some  period  in  almost  all  cases.  It  is 
usually  epigastric  but  may  be  felt  in  the  back  or  loins.  It  is  usually  burn- 
ing or  gnawing  and  rather  continuous  than  paroxysmal,  though  it  is  agfsra- 
vated  after  food.  The  gastric  crises  of  tabes  consist  of  intense  paroxy^snial 
pain  in  the  stomach  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  an  excess  of  intensely 
acid  castric  fluid.  Intestinal  diseases  are  accompanietl  by  pain  which  mav 
be  coiicLy  wl.en  the  small  mtestine  is  involved  and  bearing-down  when  the 
coiiiij  IS  ailectcd — tiie  tormina  and  tenesmus  of  the  older  physician.^ 
Abdominal  pain  of  vaiiable  intensity  occurs  in  acute  and  chronic  catarrh, 
ileocolitis,  proctitis,  m:dipnant  disease  of  the  intestines,  obstruction,  intus- 
susception ileus,  and  appendicitis.  It  is  the  first  and  most  distinctive  symp- 
tom of  i)eritonitis.  Inframanimary  pain  upon  the  left  side  is  a  common 
symptom  of  fecal  accumulations  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  in 
women,  and  is  relieved  by  free  purgation.  Renal  coh'c  may  extend  well  into 
the  abdomen  upon  the  affected  side.  Pyelitis  may  cause  suprapubic  pain. 
Displaced  kidney  is  usually  a  source  of  much  discomfort;  often  of  distressing 
pain.  The  paroxysmal  j)ains  known  as  DietVs  crises  occur  in  this  condition. 
5.  Lead  colic,  the  referred  pain  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  felt  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  the  girdle  sensations  of  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  abdominal  pains  of  purely  nervous  origin.  The  last  may  he  a 
mere  sensation  of  a  cord  or  belt  around  the  waist  or  it  may  constitute  an 
actual  pain.  It  is  usually  upon  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  or  higher  but  may 
be  lower.  The  pain  is  sometimes  much  less  marked  upon  one  side  than 
up(m  the  other  and  may  suggest  a  unilateral  new  growth  or  other  form  of 
one-sided  abdominal  disease. 
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Pains  in  tlie  Extremities. — In  general  terms  the  diagnostic  significance 
is  the  same  for  the  arms  and  hands  and  for  the  legs  and  feet.  The  excep- 
tions are  mainly  as  follows:  The  pain  of  angina  pectoris  extends  to  the 
arms  and  especially  to  the  left  arm  and  involves  the  ulnar  distribution. 
The  pain  in  writer's  spasm  and  other  occupation  neuroses  involves  the 
forearms  and  hands.  It  consists  of  irregular  darting  pains  in  the  aflfected 
muscles  and  the  usual  pains  attending  the  spasm  upon  efifort.  The  pains 
of  dactylitis,  onychia,  and  paronychia  involve  the  fingers.  Gout  occa- 
sionally affects  the  fingers,  but  usually  the  foot  and  especially  the  great  toe. 
A  group  of  painful  affections  are  due  to  improper  foot  wear — ingrowing  toe- 
nail, corns,  bunions  and  metatarsalgia.  The  pains  of  flat-foot,  varicose  veins 
and  varicose  ulcer  are  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  habitually  erect 
posture.  The  especial  liability  of  the  knee  and  ankle  to  troublesome  painful 
afTections  and  the  greater  frequency  of  venous  thrombosis  in  the  lower 
extremity  are  due  to  postural  conditions  and  the  greater  distance  of  the 
blood-vessels  from  the  heart.  Referred  pains  are  common  in  the  lower 
extremities.  The  pain  in  hip-joint  disease  and  obturator  hernia  is  often 
referred  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee;  that  of  ovarian  and  uterine  disease, 
fecal  impaction,  aneurism,  and  other  abdominal  tumors,  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  corresponding  thigh,  and  in  rare  instances  that  of  acute  disejise 
of  the  prostate  gland  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Pains  in  the  limbs  associated 
with  numbness  and  tingling  have  occasionally  been  observed  in  the  pre- 
hemiplegic  stage  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Pain  in  the  toes,  due  to  periph- 
eral neuritis,  is  an  occasional  affection  after  enteric  fever.  The  affection 
is  not  attended  by  the  signs  of  inflammation  and  passes  away  in  the  course 
of  some  days.  Painful  muscular  cramps  in  the  post-dormitium  usually 
involve  the  lower  extremities  and  in  particular  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  They  occur  in  pregnancy,  in  gouty  subjects,  and  in  persons  oth- 
erwise in  good  health.  Similar  painful  cramps  may  attend  violent  exer- 
tion and  exposure  to  cold,  as  in  swimmers. 

The  painful  affections  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
aside  from  traumatism  and  the  action  of  cold,  as  in  frost-bite,  involve  the 
muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  articulations,  and  bones. 

1.  Pain  is  symptomatic  of  myalgia  from  unaccustomed  or  habitual 
overwork.  It  shows  itself  in  athletes,  dancers,  horseback  riders,  pedestrians 
and  soldiers  after  forced  marches  and  is  without  diagnostic  significance. 
Muscular  pain  occurs  in  various  forms  of  myositis  and  especially  in  trich- 
iniasis.  General  muscular  pain  is  a  symptom  of  rickets:  It  occurs  in  scurvy 
and  is  distinctive  of  infantile  scorbutus,  in  which  it  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom upon  both  voluntary  and  passive  movement  of  the  legs.  Painful 
cramp  upon  muscular  effort — intermittent  claudication — occurs  in  throm- 
bosis and  arteriosclerosis  of  the  lower  extremities. 

2.  Nervous  pain  is  symptomatic  of  neuralgia — tender  points;  par- 
oxysms, pressure  aggravation;  neuritis  either  intrinsic  or  from  pressure; 
peripheral  neuritis  or  neuromata.  Diffuse  pain  below  the  knees  is  especially 
common  in  alcoholic  neuritis.  Sciatica,  as  well  as  brachial  neuritis,  which  is 
the  same  thing  in  the  upper  extremity,  is  in  some  instances  a  neuralgia; 
in  others  a  neuritis  of  the  nerve  or  its  plexus.  It  is  almost  always  unilateral. 
Lightning  pains  occur  in  spinal  disease,  especially  tabes.    They  are  more 
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common  in  the  legs  than  in  tlie  arms.  They  are  sometimes  localizeii. 
Bilateral  neuralgic  i)ains  in  the  arms  and  legs  are  due  to  spinal  cord  dise«ise 
as  sclerosis,  to  general  toxic  conditions  as  lead  or  arsenic,  to  vertebral 
disease,  or  in  the  lower  extremities  to  pressure  upon  the  nerve-roots  of  the 
Cauda  equina. 

3.  Venous  thrombosis  —  milk-leg ,  phlegmasia  alba  doleus  —  is  often 
extremely  painful.  It  occurs  in  lying-in  women  and  as  a  sequel  to  enteric 
fever  and  other  infectious  diseases.  A  similar  condition  may  occur  in 
consequence  of  local  pressure  in  the  upper  extremity.  Pain,  usually  tin- 
gling or  burning  in  character,  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  local  gangrene. 
in  ergotismus,  diabetes,  and  Raynaud's  disease. 

4.  The  joints  are  especially  liable  to  pain.  Kxcjuisite  pain  is  experienced 
in  the  joint  affection  of  rheumatic  fever.  The  wrists,  elbows,  knees,  and 
ankles  are  especially  liable  to  involvement.  Another  exquisitely  painful 
joint  affection  is  gout.  Arthritis  deformans  is  attended  by  occasional 
outbreaks  of  pain,  each  of  which  results  in  an  increase  of  the  previou.sly 
existing  deformity  of  the  joints.  Many  of  the  cases  described  under  the 
term  chronic  rheumatism  belong  to  this  category.  The  pain  in  gonurrhcpal 
arthritis  is  persistent  and  rebellious  to  treatment.  That  of  ordinary  synt>- 
vitis  is  of  moderate  intensity.  Pya*mic  joints  are  usually  exquifsitely  painful. 
Postfebrile  arthritis  closely  resembles  the  joint  affection  of  rheumatic 
fever.  In  spinal  arthropathies — Charcot's  joints — and  in  tuberculous  joints 
pain  is  not  always  a  conspicuous  symptom. 

5.  All  forms  of  periostitis  are  accompanied  by  pain.  I'he  subperi- 
osteal hemorrhages  of  scurvy  are  attended  with  pain,  which  is  also  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  osteomyelitis  and  a  group  of  cases  of  osteitis  deformans. 

TENDERNESS. 

Tenderness  is  pain  upon  pressure.  It  usually  but  not  invariably  accom- 
panies spontaneous  pain.  Intestinal  colic  and  some  forms  of  neuralgia  are 
relieved  by  pressure.  Tenderness  may  be  present  in  the  absence  of  spon- 
taneous pain.  This  symptom  is  often  of  considerable  diagnostic  value, 
but  being  purely  subjective  it  is  liable  to  the  uncertainties  which  modify 
the  diagnostic  significance  of  spontaneous  pain.  It  is  attended  by  ol)jec- 
tive  manifestations,  as  wincing,  flinching,  exclamations  of  suffering,  and  the 
like.  As  in  the  case  of  spontaneous  pain  the  allegations  of  the  patient  can- 
not always  be  depended  upon.  In  certain  cases  tenderness  may  disappear 
when  his  attention  is  directed  to  other  objects,  or  it  may  be  present  under 
the  influence  of  suggestion  or  expectant  attention,  or  finally  it  may  be 
simulated  in  malingering. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  tenderness,  which  is  pain  upon 
pressui'e,  and  hypera\sthesia,  which  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  skih.  Tenderness  is  (a)  superficial,  namely,  pain  upon  a  very  light 
touch;  or  (b)  deep,  that  is,  pain  excited  by  pi-essure  sufficiently  firm  to 
extend  to  underlying  parts.  Superficial  tenderness  is  closely  allied  to 
hyperesthesia  and  is  usually  coupled  with  a  diminution  of  the  power  to 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  agent  by  which  the  impression  is  caused — loss 
of  tactile  sensibilitv. 
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For  practical  purposes  tenderness,  like  pain,  may  be  best  studied  in 
relation  to  the  parts  in  which  it  is  localized  and  the  anatomical  structures 
involved. 

The  Head. — Tenderness  of  the  scalp  occurs  during  and  after  the 
attack  in  migraine,  occipital  neuralgia,  and  in  hysterical  conditions.  Light 
pressure  or  the  use  of  the  comb  or  brush  may  excite  pain.  Local  tenderness 
is  present  in  traumatism,  especially  contusions,  and  subcutaneous  effusions 
of  blood.  Diflfuse  tenderness  may  be  elicited  in  myalgia  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  Tenderness  attends  periostitis  and  caries  of  the  skull. 
It  is  present  also  in  gumma.  Tenderness  with  or  without  local  oedema  is 
symptomatic  of  infection  of  the  mastoid  sinuses — swppurative  mastoidUis, 
localized  pain  is  produced  by  tapping  upon  the  skull  in  some  cases  of 
meningitis,  tumor,  and  abscess  of  the  brain — a  symptom  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

The  Face. — Tenderness  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus  is  pres- 
ent in  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  Tenderness  over  the  malar 
bone  is  symptomatic  of  abscess  and  malignant  disease  of  the  antrum 
of  Highmore.  The  tender  points  in  trifacial  neuralgia  are  found  at  the 
emergence  of  the  branches  from  the  bony  foramina  and  their  pene- 
tration of  fascism.  There  is  occasionally  also  sympathetic  tenderness  at 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  over  the  upper  cervical  spines.  Exqui- 
site hyperaesthesia  is  encountered  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  nerve. 

The  Neck. — Localized  tenderness  is  found  in  acute  inflammatory 
conditions,  as  mumps,  cellulitis— anytna  lAidorici — acute  adenitis;  in 
myalgia,  the  spastic  rigidity  of  meningitis;  in  caries  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae and  in  cervico-occipital  and  cervicobrachial  neuralgin. 

The  Thorax. — Tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  spine  occurs  in  men- 
ingitis, spondylitis,  arthritis  deformans  involving  the  spine,  periostitis, 
And  in  some  cases  of  myelitis.  It  is  a  symptom  of  importance  in  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  and  spinal  irritation,  and  in  lumbago.  Pressure  upon  the 
tender  points  produces  not  only  pain  but  also  marked  acceleration  of  the 
pulse — Mannkopff' 8  symptom.  Thoracic  aneurism  causing  erosion  of  the 
vertebra  is  a  cause  of  tenderness  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  spine.  Spinal 
tenderness  may  frequently  be  found  in  lumbar,  subphrenic,  and  perinephric 
abscess,  and  has  been  observed  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
glands  and  in  some  cases  of  tumor  of  the  mediastinum.  In  these  condi- 
tions pain  may  be  also  called  forth  by  sudden  pressure  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  patient  or  by  jarring  the  body,  as  by  a  misstep. 

Tenderness  attends  periostitis  and  caries  of  the  clavicles,  sternum 
ribs,  and  cartilages.  It  may  be  present  in  these  structures  in  the  painfuV 
form  of  osteitis  deformans,  especially  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
It  is  found  in  abscess  of  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  perforating  empyema,  and 
eroding  aneurism.  Tender  points  are  present  in  intercostal  neuralgia. 
Tenderness  upon  percussion  is  not  uncommon  in  the  infraclavicular  regions 
in  phthisis.  The  mammje  sometimes  are  tender  at  the  menstrual  period, 
in  early  pregnancy,  in  the  condition  known  as  irritable  breast,  which  is  a 
syndrome  of  hysteria,  and  in  adenoma  and  malignant  tumor.  Tender- 
is  a  symptom  of  pericarditis. 
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Atxlominal  tenderness  is  a  very  common  symptom.  It  may  be 
general,  as  in  peritonitis,  or  local.  The  latter  is  usually  present  in  a  limits 
area,  as  the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  umbilical,  hypogastric,  or  iliac 
regions;  or  the  tenderness  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  quadrants  of  the 
abdomen.  Sometimes  the  tenderness  is  distinctly  focal,  as  in  peptic  ulcer, 
the  McBurney  point  in  appendicitis,  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  or 
pyosalpinx.  In  other  cases  it  is  diflfused,  with  or  without  circumscribed 
areas  of  intensity. 

Kpigastric  tenderness  is  a  symptom  in  acute  and  some  cases  of  chronic 
gastritis,  pancreatitis,  pericarditis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  nnd 
disease  of  the  gall-bladcler  and  bile  passages.  It  may  be  found  in  some  cases 
of  Addison's  disease.  One  or  more  tender  points  are  present  in  peptic 
ulcer.  Tenderness  in  this  region  attends  the  myalgia  of  persistent  cough 
and  may  be  oliserved  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis. 

Tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium  is  encountered  in  various 
diseases  of  the  liver,  as  perihepatitis,  congestion,  acute  hepatitis,  absce^, 
cancer,  acute  yellow^  atrophy,  and  in  diseases  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bile- 
ducts,  including  cholelithiasis.  In  the  last  group  of  cases  the  tenderness 
may  l)c  confined  to  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  diffuse<l  over  the 
hepatic  area  or  even  more  widely;  in  the  left  hypochondrium  in  acute 
distention  of  the  spleen,  infarct,  perisplenitis,  pancreatitis,  and  fecal 
impaction;  in  either  hypochondrium  in  (liaphragmatic  pleurisy;  in  both 
in  influenza,  7*elaj)sing  fever,  and  the  gastrohepatic  form  of  estivo- 
autumnal  malarial  fever.  Tenderness  in  the  umbilical  region  may  be 
elicited  in  peritonitis,  enteritis,  and  enteric  fever;  in  the  right  iliac  region 
in  enteric  fever,  appendicitis,  renal  calculus,  fecal  accumulations  in  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  in  cancer;  in  the  left  iliac  region  in  can- 
cer of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  in  some  cases  of  membranous  colitis;  in 
either  in  pelvic  inflammations  and  diseases  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries;  in 
both  when  any  of  these  conditions  are  bilateral,  and  in  hysteria.  Hyp(>- 
gastric  tenderness  may  be  symptomatic  of  cystitis,  inflammation  of  the 
pelvic  organs,  dysmenorrha»a,  and  hysteria. 

The  Extremities. — Cutaneous  hyperesthesia  may  be  due  to  peripheral 
neuritis,  especially  the  alcoholic  form,  neuritis  involving  a  nerve-trunk 
in  the  course  of  which  there  are  tenderness  upon  pressure  and  points  dou- 
loureux ^  crural  thrombosis,  varicose  veins;  to  periostitis,  osteitis,  osteo- 
sarcoma^  arthritis,  myalgia,  myositis,  rickets,  scurvy,  trichiniasi.s,  or  tetanus. 
Forms  of  arthritis  especially  characterized  by  pain  and  tenderness  are 
encountered  in  rheumatic  fever,  the  acute  process  in  arthritis  deformans, 
the  gonorrha»al  joint  infection,  gout,  sprain,  and  tuberculosis.  The  hyster- 
ical knee  is  usually  exquisitely  painful  upon  pressure. 

PARiESTHESIA. 

Paresthesia  is  a  condition  of  modification  of  normal  sensibility.  The 
phenomena  are  due  to  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  their  course  or 
distribution.  They  depend  upon  nutritive  disturbances  of  the  ner\'ous 
system  or  the  action  of  toxic  or  irritating  substances  in  the  blood.  The 
itching  of  mild  morphine  intoxication  is  an  example.    Similar  symptoms 
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occur  in  gout  and  lithsemia  and  are  met  with  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria. 
Sensations  of  numbness,  burning,  stinging,  itching,  and  formication  are 
common.  Coldness,  weight,  tenesmus,  the  girdle  sensation,  precordial 
constriction,  tightness,  throbbing,  sinking,  faintness,  and  debility  also 
belong  to  this  group  of  symptoms.  The  sensations  are  closely  allied  to  pain 
and  are  often  described  as  painful  by  the  patients.  They  are  wholly  sub- 
jective and  their  value  in  diagnosis  rests  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  phy- 
sician to  estimate  the  patient's  accuracy  of  expression  and  desire  to  com- 
municate the  truth.    There  is  no  objective  method  of  testing  his  statements. 

These  perversions  of  sensibility  are  very  common  and  in  many  instances 
constitute  the  principal  if  not  indeed  the  only  symptom  of  which  patients 
complain.  They  are  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  and  in 
the  well-to-do  than  in  the  poor.  Common  associated  conditions  are  defec- 
tive digestion,  constipation,  ana*.mia,  and  general  malnutrition.  Impor- 
tant etiological  factors  are  overwork,  worry,  irregular  or  indifferent  meals, 
the  stress  of  life,  too  frequent  child-bearing,  prolonged  lactation,  and  enter- 
optosis.  Remarkable  forms  and  combinations  are  described  by  women 
passing  through  the  grand  climacteric.  Forms  of  general  and  local  parses- 
thesia  constitute  important  epiphenomena  of  many  chronic  morbid  states. 

Cerebral  Partesthesis. — Sensations  of  heat,  fulness,  pressure,  and 
other  abnormal  sensations  in  the  head — the  so-called  cerebral  parccsthesice — 
occur  in  neurotic  individuals  and  over-taxed  brain  workers.  These  abnor- 
mal sensations  do  not  amount  to  actual  pain,  though  they  frequently  alter- 
nate with  it.  They  are  often  distressing  and  sometimes  intense.  They 
occur  in  adolescence  and  early  adult  life  and  are  especially  common  in  women 
about  the  time  of  the  grand  climacteric.  They  arC;  however,  more  com- 
mon in  men  than  in  women  and  in  those  given  to  intellectual  pursuits  and 
of  sedentary  habits  than  among  the  laboring  classes.  They  occur  with 
great  frequency  in  lithaemic  and  gouty  individuals.  These  sensations  are 
sometimes  general,  sometimes  localized  to  the  vertex,  occiput,  or  forehead. 
They  frequently  persist  for  long  periods  of  time,  in  some  cases  preserving 
the  same  character,  in  others  varying.  They  are  augmented  by  mental 
eflfort  and  by  disagreeable  emotions  and  intensified  by  introspection  and 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  explain  them  to  his  physician. 
They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  minimized  by  diversion  and  suggestion. 

Forms  of  Parcesthesia. — The  paraesthesise  may  be  best  studied  in 
respect  of  their  character,  since  almost  any  of  them  may  be  referred  to 
various  parts  of  the  body  and  all  parts  at  different  times.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  most  varied  combinations,  so  that  numbness  and  tingling, 
itbhing  and  formication,  burning  and  stinging,  coldness  and  tension,  tight- 
ness and  throbbing,  and  many  others  occur. 

Numbness. — This  is  a  common  symptom  in  superficial  injuries  of  the 
skin  from  cold  or  heat;  the  action  of  corrosive  substances,  as  the  mineral 
acids  and  carbolic  acid;  overdoses  of  certain  drugs,  as  aconite  and  the 
bromides;  injuries  of  nerves,  neuritis,  neuralgia  in  the  stage  of  access  and 
decline  and  in  the  remissions  of  pain;  herpes  zoster;  peripheral  neuritis 
from  any  cause  and  in  the  endemic  form  of  the  tropics,  beriberi;  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  tetany,  tabes,  the  early  stages  of  myelitis,  and  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever.    Numbness  may  be  a  localizing  symptom  in  coarse  lesions  of 
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the  brain,  as  tumor  or  abscess.  It  may  occur  as  a  premonitory  symptom 
in  apoplexy  and  as  the  aura  in  epilepsy.  The  sensation  is  sometimes  d^ 
scribed  as  like  that  produced  by  a  very  mild  faradic  current.  It  is  codid^od 
and  distressing  in  myxoedema  and  may  be  a  troublesome  symptom  affeti- 
ing  the  hands  and  feet  in  arthritis  deformans.  Numbness  in  the  hands  and 
feet  constitutes  the  condition  known  as  acroparcesthesia.  Waking  numb- 
ness occurs  at  or  about  the  menopause.  It  involves  the  extremities  and 
usually  passes  off  as  the  day  goes  on  and  ceases  when  the  patient  bcconws 
adjusted  to  the  non-menstrual  life.  Numbness  is  sometimes  associated 
with  or  alternates  with  burning  and  tingling. 

Itching  or  Pruritus. — This  form  of  parajsthesia  is  frequently  aas*^ 
ciated  with  formication  and  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  be  described  » 
pain.  It  is  also  associated  with  burning,  especially  in  inflammations  of 
the  skin  such  as  occur  in  the  exanthemata,  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 
Itching  of  the  scalp  is  a  symptom  of  seborrhopa;  of  the  lips  and  nose  i 
symptom  of  herpes;  of  the  eyelids  a  symptom  of  beginning  conjunctivitis; 
of  the  anal  region  a  symptom  of  hemorrhoids  or  ascarides;  of  the  externa) 
genitalia  in  both  sexes  a  symptom  of  saccharine  diabetes,  in  the  female  of 
leucorrha*a  and  neurotic  states.  Itching  of  the  whole  surface  is  a  trouble- 
some symptom  in  aged  persons,  in  certain  subjects  in  winter,  in  others 
who  are  lithaimic  or  gouty,  in  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  many  organic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  symptom  of  jaundice,  and  some- 
times follows  the  administration  of  morphine,  copaiba,  and  other  dru^ 
Pruritus  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  and 
chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Coldness. — A  common  form  of  paresthesia.  It  is  often  general,  iS 
in  the  chill,  rigor,  or  shivering  which  marks  the  onset  of  an  acute  febrile 
infection  as  pneumonia,  or  constitutes  the  initial  stage  of  ague.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  internal  temperature  is  elevated.  Sensations  of 
coldness  with  a  normal  or  subnormal  temperature  occur  in  myxcedemi, 
profound  asthenia  from  any  cause,  especially  after  hemorrhage,  h^'steria, 
neurasthenia,  and  in  some  forms  of  spinal  cord  disease,  as  tabes,  lateral 
sclerosis,  and  syringomyelia.  Coldness  in  the  back  is  often  experienced 
by  persons  who  are  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  period 
of  incipiency.  Subjective  sensations  of  coldness  in  the  extremities  arc 
usually  associated  with  actual  low  temperature  and  often  with  some  degree 
of  cyanosis.  In  other  cases  the  sensation  of  coldness  is  referred  to  a  cir- 
cumscribed area,  usually  in  the  leg  or  thigh.  The  affected  region  feels  as 
though  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  cold  metal  or  even  a  piece  of  ice.  This 
symptom  occurs  in  neuropathic  persons  usually  in  middle  life  and  com- 
monly in  men.  It  has  been  observed  in  local  injury  to  a  nerve-trunk  and 
in  spinal  diseases. 

Heat. — Heat  as  a  subjective  sensation  not  dependent  upon  general 
or  local  elevation  of  temperature  constitutes  a  common  and  distressing 
paresthesia.  When  it  amounts  to  pain  it  is  known  as  causalgia.  It  is 
mostly  localized.  Flushing  is  accompanied  by  the  sensation  of  heat. 
Flushes  of  heat  are  common  in  stout  women  at  middle  life,  at  or  about 
the  menopause,  and  in  nervous  persons  with  weak  heart.  Subjective 
sensations  of  heat  are  sometimes  associated  with  the  girdle  sensation. 
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Weight. — This  paraesthesia  is  likewise  of  common  occurrence.  It 
occurs  in  the  chest  as  a  symptom  in  severe  acute  bronchitis,  asthma,  pleural 
and  pericardial  effusion,  and  mediastinal  tumor;  also  in  great  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  and  in  valvular  disease  upon  rupture  of  compensa- 
tion. Substernal  weight  and  oppression  may  be  a  symptom  of  acute  indi- 
gestion or  of  an  overloaded  stomach  and  may  precede  haematemesis.  The 
sensation  may  be  referred  to  the  epigastrium.  Weight  upon  the  chest 
occurs  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  and  constitutes  the  inctibus  in  night- 
mare. It  is  symptomatic  of  enteroptosis  and  splanchnoptosis,  ascites,  and 
abdominal  and  pelvic  tumors. 

Tenesmus  or  Bearincj  Down. — This  form  is  frequently  so  distress- 
ing as  to  amount  to  actual  pain.  The  milder  forms  are  encountered  in 
over-distention  of  the  bladder,  straining  at  stool,  and  some  varieties  of 
dysmenorrhcea. 

Precordial  constriction  or  stenocardia  accompanies  the  pain  of 
angina'  pectoris.  Similar  sensations  but  much  less  intense  are  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  cardiac  asthenia,  myocarditis,  fatty  heart,  pericarditis,  and  when 
the  heart  is  displaced  upward  by  large  ascites  or  abdominal  tympany. 
It  belongs  also  to  the  wide  group  of  sensations  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia. 

Throbbing. — Sensations  of  throbbing  are  felt  in  conditions  charac- 
terized by  vascular  relaxation  and  nervous  excitement.  Among  these  are 
aortic  regurgitation,  anaemia,  and  paroxysmal  states  in  hysteria  and  neuras- 
thenia. Almost  every  part  of  the  body  may  be  the  seat  of  these  sensations. 
They  affect  the  head  in  migraine  and  other  intense  headaches;  the  neck 
in  front  and  laterally  in  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  exophthalmic  goitre; 
the  precordia  in  palpitation;  the  epigastrium  in  the  pulsating  aorta  of 
neurasthenia;  and  constitute  a  local  symptom  in  phlegmon  and  aneurism. 
Throbbing  is  commonly  associated  with  objective  pulsations.  Purely 
subjective  sensations  of  fluttering  are  described  by  nervous  women.  They 
are  often  referred  to  the  left  inframammary  region. 

Faintness. — Faintness  is  a  sensation  attendant  upon  eiifeeblement 
of  the  heart's  action,  whether  due  to  physical  or  emotional  causes.  Hence 
it  occurs  in  dilated  heart,  myocarditis,  fatty  heart,  and  all  forms  of  anajmia, 
especially  upon  exertion;  in  hemorrhage,  shock,  collapse,  and  upon  the  too 
sudden  withdrawal  of  fluid  by  the  trocar  or  aspiration;  and  finally  in 
fatigue,  excessive  heat,  and  intense  pain.  Faintness  attends  sudden  depress- 
ing emotion  and  mental  shock.  Weakness  and  debility  are  attended  by 
subjective  sensations  which  are  characteristic  and  important,  since  they 
are  often  danger  signals  in  the  absence  of  the  objective  phenomena  of 
oncoming  disease.  Sudden  sensations  of  weariness  out  of  all  proportion  to 
effort — fatigue  symptoms — are  suggestive  of  neurasthenia. 
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XIV. 

(il.NKlJAL  SYMPTOMATIC  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

HVH'IKM  (CONTINUED):   VERTIGO;  CONVULSIONS; 

TREMOR;    FIBRILLARY  TWITCHINGS. 

VERTIGO. 

V^rri(?o— literally  a  turning — is  a  symptomatic  derangement  of  the 
iitj  .'*'ic  ^y^.U'Ui  governing  the  relationship  of  the  body  to  external  objecU. 
(»  j.r  '/f  f/A'o  kinds:  objective  vertigo,  characterized  by  sensations  of  move- 
ti.t'1,1  till  the  part  of  surrounding  objects  which  are  really  at  rest,  and 
.'.iihftjiirit  vertigo,  characterized  by  sensations  of  movement  on  the  part  of 
ft.'-  j/idi vidual  himself.  It  is  popularly  known  as  dizziness  or  giddintn* 
'\  h4>,  ^.yui\iUiu\  attends  organic  intracranial  disease,  but  is  more  common  in 
\,»'i\\t\u'ni\  or  functional  disturbance.  Vertigo  in  which  no  underlying 
|/;»t|iolo^i(fal  condition  is  discoverable  is  known  as  essential.  Vertigo  is  a 
r',inimm  fufrvous  symptom.  It  is  often  associated  with  headache.  It  mar 
i,/#ijr  (\}  in  mild  ccre!)ral  concussion;  (2)  circulatory  disturbances,  as 
tt'H'\nul  aniiMiiia  and  hyperajmia;  (3)  local  nerve  irritation,  as  mechanical 
jijji.'jiiori  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 
</i  th<*  appjiration  of  electrical  currents  to  the  head.  A  special  form  of 
Mit'itm  true  auditory  vertigo — occurs  in  labyrinthine  disease.  (4)  Vertigo 
jiT  .1  f'oiniMon  nymptom  in  toxiemic  conditions  and  is  associated  with  head- 
ttr\u*  in  the  period  of  onset  of  the  acute  infections,  in  many  cases  of  acute 
fjii'i  MibaiMite  gastrohepatic  derangements,  and  in  lithsemia.  It  is  symp- 
inttitiilr  of  nar(M)tic  poisoning,  especially  that  produced  by  alcohol,  tobacco, 
opiijip,  and  the  nitrites.  It  occurs  also  in  aniline  poisoning.  (5)  It  is  a 
roniHion  Nvinptom  ir  arteriosclerosis  and  (6)  in  valvular  disease  of  the 
hi-arl,  i^H|)erially  aortic  insufficiency,  and  in  forms  of  degenerative  myo- 
raiditin;  (7)  in  neuropathic  C(mditions,  especially  neurasthenia  and  epi- 
li'phv;  (N)  in  reflex  disturbances,  such  especially  as  arise  from  diseases  of 
(he  vJHual  apparatus  or  the  stomach;  (9)  in  organic  disease  of  the  brain, 
eHperiaily  in  tumor,  cerebellar  disease,  in  meningeal  irritation  and  menin- 
gitiri,  and  in  brain  syphilis.  Finally,  (10)  vertigo  results  from  mechanical 
caiiHeH,  Hucli  as  swinging,  certain  unusual  postures,  rapid  rotary  move- 
nientH,   and  sea-sickness. 

N'ertigo  varies  in  intensity  from  a  trifling  sensation  of  imperfeet 
ei|iiih*l»riiuu-  mere  swimming  of  the  head — to  the  most  active  and  dia- 
treHNing  .si»i\sations  of  rapid  or  irregidar  movement  or  whirling  of  the  body 
or  «if  surrouniling  objects. 

The  e«iuilibrium  of  the  body  is  maintained  by  muscular  action.  The 
iuei»ly  ailjusttnl  and  constantly  varying  motor  impulses  necessary  to  cqiii- 
lihriinn  aiv  determineil  in  cerebral  centres  in  response  to  sensory  impre»- 
$kum  which  are  as  continuous  as  the  motor  impulses  w^hich  respond  to  them. 
gionHury  impulses  are  visj^L  aural,  muscular,  articular.  cutan€oa& 
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and  visceral.  Anything  which  suddenly  deranges  the  continuous  and 
systematized  though  unconscious  sensory  impulses  from  these  structures 
causes  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  mechanism  by  which  the  body  is 
maintained  in  its  relation  to  external  objects.  This  derangement  mani- 
fests itself  as  vertigo.  These  sensory  impressions  are  not  felt  in  normal 
consciousness,  but  when  they  are  interrupted  or  when  the  cortical  processes 
by  which  they  are  converted  into  motor  impulses  are  deranged  consciousness 
in  regard  to  them  is  perverted  and  vertigo  results.  For  this  reason  vertigo 
implies  a  disturbance,  not  a  loss  of  consciousness.  In  true  vertigo  con- 
sciousness is  always  retained. 

Vertigo  comes  on  suddenly  and  is  commonly  of  short  duration.  In 
the  objective  form  the  floor  or  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  lying  appears 
to  rise  and  sink  and  objects  whirl  around,  usually  in  a  definite  direction. 
In  subjective  vertigo  the  patient  himself  appears  to  be  whirling  around  or 
rising  and  sinking  in  space.  These  sensations  are  often  accompanied  by 
compensatory  movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient  which  may  result  in 
a  fall.  Mental  confusion,  faintness,  a  sense  of  alarm,  and  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing are  associated  symptoms,  which  vary  in  intensity  but  are  almost  al- 
ways present.  When  the  vertigo  is  severe  consciousness  is  impaired  but 
not  lost.  The  attacks  continue  to  recur  whilst  the  causal  condition  per- 
sists.    The  term  staitis  vertiginosis  has  been  applied  to  persistent  vertigo. 

The  following  forms  of  vertigo  demand  separate  consideration: 

Aural  Vkrtigo. —  This  symptom  frequently  arises  from  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  cerumen  in  the  external  auditory  canal  or  from  the  pres- 
sure of  air  against  the  tympanic  membrane  by  a  blow  upon  the  ear,  or  the 
entrance  of  water  in  diving  or  surf  bathing,  or  the  too  forcible  use  of  the 
ear  syringe.  It  may  also  occur,  though  it  is  not  a  common  symptom,  in 
cases  of  middle-ear  disease  or  from  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  catheter. 
Vertigo  occurring  under  the  above  circumstances  is  usually  slight  and 
transitory.    Labyrinthine  vertigo  is  the  chief  symptom  in  M^ni^re's  disease. 

Toxic  Vertigo. — Vertigo  which  attends  the  onset  of  the  acute  infec- 
tions is  of  no  great  importance  and  usually  quickly  passes  away.  That 
which  occurs  in  gastrohepatic  catarrh  is  commonly  annoying  on  rising  in 
the  morning  in  persons  of  bilious  temperament  and  sedentary  lives,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  This  symptom 
occurs  also  in  acute  indigestion  and  in  lithicmic  conditions.  Vertigo  is 
a  very  common  drug  symptom,  which  is,  however,  much  influenced  by 
habit  and  idiosyncrasy. 

Cardiovascular  Vertigo. — Vertigo  is  a  symptom  of  cerebral  ansemia. 
It  occurs  in  sudden  blood  loss,  cardiac  asthenia,  excitement,  or  sudden 
effort  during  digestion,  upon  sudden  effort  in  myocarditis,  valvular  disease, 
and  in  particular  aortic  insufficiency.  It  occurs  also  in  pernicious  and  other 
forms  of  ansemia,  chlorosis,  and  leukaemia.  Associated  with  tinnitus  aurium 
it  is  very  common  in  sclerotic  changes  in  the  branches  of  the  cerebral 
arteries. 

Neurotic  Vertigo. — Vertigo  sometimes  occurs  in  epilepsy  as  an  aura. 
It  is  not  rare  in  petit  mal.  Vertigo  is  a  common  and  distressing  symptom 
in  neurasthenia.  The  attacks  are  frequent  but  not  commonly  severe  or 
prolonged.    They  are  attended  with  nausea,  though  vomiting  is  not  com- 
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mon.  It  is  usually  subjective  and  frequently  reflex.  Stumbling  or  pai»- 
lyzing  vertigo  has  been  observed  in  exophthalmic  goitre  and  as  an  endemk 
condition  in  certain  cantons  of  Switzerland  during  the  summer.  There  ii 
a  sudden  loss  of  power  in  the  legs  with  impairment  of  consciousness.  Pir- 
oxysmal  vertigo  may  occur  in  nervous  individuals  after  excitement  or 
fatigue.  It  is  very  distressing,  occurring  suddenly,  accompanied  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  lasting  sometimes  for  hours. 

Reflex  vertigo  may  be  associated  with  the  brow  pains  and  other  farms 
of  headache  which  are  symptomatic  of  errors  in  refraction  or  want  of 
harmonious  action  in  the  ocular  muscles. 

Mechanical  Vertigo. — This  symptom  attends  sudden  lowering  of 
the  head,  whirling  around,  or  swinging  in  individuals  not  accustomed  to  it, 
and  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  symptom-complex  in  sea-sickneas  and 
car-sickness.     Mild  persistent  vertigo  has  been  observed  in  elevator  boys. 

Vertigo  of  Intracranial  Disease. — This  is  a  very  common  symp- 
tom in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges.  It  is  sometimes  distressing 
but  as  a  rule  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  headache,  vomiting,  and 
mental  dulness  with  which  it  is  commonlv  associated.  It  occurs  at  some 
time  during  the  course  of  meningitis,  cerebral  abscess,  thrombotic  soften- 
ing, tumor  of  the  brain,  and  cerebellar  disease.  This  form  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  syphilis. 

Laryngeal  vertigo,  better  called  laryngeal  epilepsy,  usually  mani- 
fests itself  in  neurotic  adults.  The  parox3'^sm  begins  with  tickling  or  irriti- 
tion  in  the  larynx,  cough,  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  and  dyspnoea.  Li^t 
tonic  or  clonic  movements  occur.  The  patients  suffer  from  laryngitiB, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  or  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  attacks  recur  as  often  as 
once  a  day  or  at  longer  intervals. 

CONVULSIONS. 

The  term  convulsion  is  used  to  designate  a  paroxysm  of  involuntary 
and  more  or  less  violent  muscular  contractions  involving  the  voluntaiy 
muscles  in  general.  The  word  spasm  is  frequently  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense  to  indicate  similar  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  body.  We  speak  of  general  convulsions  and  local  spasms. 
This  distinction  is,  however,  not  always  observed. 

General  Convulsions. — Convulsions  are  tonic  and  clonic.  A  tonic 
convulsion  is  an  involuntary  muscular  contraction  which  is  continuous 
and  intense.  It  may  be  of  brief  duration,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  epileptic 
paroxysm;  or  prolonged,  as  in  tetanus.  A  clonic  convulsion  is  character- 
ized by  the  rapid  alternation  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  as  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  or  in  infantile  eclampsia.  The  posture  in 
tonic  convulsions  is  forced  and  immovable;  in  clonic  convulsions  it  is  con- 
stantly changed.  The  arms  and  legs  are  alternately  flexed  and  extended 
with  more  force  than  in  ordinary  movements,  the  body  is  violently  tossed, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  face  contorted.  The  chief  centre  for  con^mlsions  is 
the  cerebral  cortex.  Tonic  and  clonic  convulsions  may  succeed  each  other, 
as  in  epilepsy,  or  may  alternate,  as  in  hysteria.  Consciousness  is  often  pre- 
served in  general  convulsions  of  the  tonic  type,  as  strychnine  poisoning  and 
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tetanus,  and  usually  lost  in  those  of  clonic  type,  as  epilepsy  and  ursemia. 
A  spasm  may  be  confined  to  a  muscle  or  a  group  of  muscles;  or  it  may  ex- 
tend to  an  entire  limb  or  the  whole  of  the  body.  A  cramp  is  a  painful 
tonic  spasm  affecting  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  as  the  well- 
known  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

Etiology. — From  the  standpoint  of  etiology  convulsions  are  symp- 
tomatic of  (1)  local  irritation;  (2)  general  cortical  irritation,  (a)  from 
causes  wholly  unknown,  (b)  from  the  toxaemia  of  infection,  (c)  from  va- 
rious intoxications;  (3)  circulatory  derangements;  (4)  inflammatory  and 
degenerative  processes  involving  the  cerebral  cortex;  (5)  convulsions  are 
very  often  of  reflex  origin. 

Convulsions  are  essentially  paroxysmal.  Even  though  the  cause  is 
persistent,  the  motor  centres  become  exhausted  and  there  are  intermis- 
sions, as  in  ursemia.  Again  the  paroxysms  occur  as  storms,  the  cause 
exhausting  itself  in  a  single  paroxysm  or  series  of  paroxysms  and  only 
again  asserting  itself  after  an  interval  more  or  less  prolonged,  as  in  ordi- 
nary epilepsy.  In  infancy,  in  the  children  of  neurotic  parents,  and  in  neuro- 
pathic individuals  convulsions  frequently  arise  from  the  action  of  causes  not 
capable  of  producing  them  at  a  later  age  or  in  normal  individuals. 

1.  Local  Irritation. — The  motor  areas  may  be  directly  involved 
in  fracture,  hemorrhage,  cicatrix,  or  neoplasm,  as  in  focal  or  Jacksonian 
epilepsy.  The  initial  symptom  may  be  a  local  spasm,  involving  the  leg, 
arm,  or  face,  the  convulsion  becoming  generalized  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds  or  longer.  Again  the  local  irritation  may  be  transmitted  from  a 
distance,  as  in  tumor,  abscess,  or  sclerosis. 

2.  The  irritation  may  be  general,  (a)  from  causes  wholly  unknown, 
as  in  epilepsy.  The  paroxysm  is  frequently  preceded  by  an  aura;  it  begins 
with  tonic  spasm  and  loss  of  consciousness  and  is  characterized  by  clonic 
convulsions.  So  characteristic  is  the  latter  stage,  that  general  convulsions 
due  to  other  causes  are  described  as  epileptiform  or  epileptoid.  The  par- 
oxysm is  followed  by  hebetude,  drowsiness,  or  stupor,  and  may  be  replaced 
by  a  maniacal  outbreak  or  other  mental  disturbance — the  psychical  epi- 
leptic equivcdent.  (b)  The  toxsemias  of  infection.  General  convulsions  very 
commonly  attend  the  onset  of  the  infectious  diseases  in  childhood.  They 
occur  at  this  period  of  life  as  the  equivalent  of  the  initial  chill  in  the  adult 
and  are  frequently  seen  at  the  onset  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  pneumonia, 
and  in  other  not  well  defined  infections.  They  are  frequent  in  rickets, 
which  is  the  most  important  predisposing  cause  of  infantile  convulsions. 
They  are  early  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  when  convulsions  occur  in 
infancy  without  manifest  cause  rickets  is  to  be  considered.  The  convul- 
aions  of  tetanus,  strychnine  poisoning,  and  hydrophobia  are  to  be  considered 
under  this  heading,  (c)  General  convulsions  occur  in  poisoning  from 
aconite,  prussic  acid,  and  veratrum  viride,  and  in  chronic  alcoholism  and 
lead  poisoning.  Under  this  heading  are  to  be  included  the  convulsions  of 
uraemia,  puerperal  eclampsia,  and  asphyxia. 

3.  Circulatory  derangements  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  general 
convulsions  which  occur  after  profuse  hemorrhages,  and  in  the  cerebral 
ansmia  which  immediately  precedes  dissolution.  Violent  general  convul- 
aiODS  occasionally  occur  during  the  coma  following  sunstroke. 
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4.  IxFLAMMAToiiY  AXD  DK(;ENKUATiVE  PROCESSES  involving  the  cer^ 
hral  cortex  give  rise  to  general  convulsions.  Under  this  heading  are  to 
!)e  considered  the  ctnivulsions  of  cerebrospinal  fever  and  other  forms  rf 
meningitis,  cerebral  syphilis,  general  paresis,  and  pachymeningitis  haemor- 
rhagica. 

5.  Convulsions  are  very  often  of  reflex  origin.  Painful  afTcctions  and 
excitation  in  the  region  of  a  sensory  nerve  may  produce  s]>ii^nis.  Lxam- 
ples  of  reflex  convulsions  are  those  following  severe  injuries,  bums,  those 
associated  with  renal  or  intestinal  colic,  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  intestinal 
strangulation,  retention  of  urine,  and  phimosis.  Dentition  and  intestinal 
worms  are  less  conunon  causes  of  convulsions  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Indigestion  is  a  cause  of  convulsions  in  infants  and  older  children.  In 
whooping-cough  convulsions  are  very  common.  They  result  from  the 
asphyxia  attendant  upon  a  prolonged  paroxysm,  cerebral  congestion,  or 
hemorrhage  resulting  fiom  such  a  paroxysm.  In  other  cases  they  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system  caused  by 
the  disease  itself.  General  convulsions  have  been  attributed  to  enlarj?e- 
ment  of  the  thymus  gland  as  a  result  of  pressure  either  upon  the  pneumn- 
gastric  or  up(m  the  trachea.  They  frequently  occur  in  children  in  whom  no 
cause  can  be  discovered  and  may  in  such  cases  !)e regarded  as  idiopathic.  In 
infants  in  whom  an  attack  of  convulsions  has  once  occurred  a  predisposition 
seems  to  be  established,  so  that  similar  attacks  occur  from  indifferent  or  not 
recognizable  causes.  In  infantile  convulsions  the  attack  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  restlessness,  fretf ulness,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  slight  twitching. 
It  may  occur  suddenly  without  premonitory  symptoms.  The  initial  cry  so 
common  in  epilepsy  is  usually  absent,  nor  are  the  successive  stages  so  well 
defined.  The  spasm  !)egins  in  the  hands;  the  eyes  are  fixed  and  starinfs 
or  strongly  turned  upward;  the  body  rigid,  and  the  face  congested.  The 
convidsion  is  at  first  tonic,  so  that  respiration  is  suspended,  but  presently 
chmic  convulsions  set  in,  the  eyes  are  moved  from  side  to  side,  there  are 
violent  twitchings  or  alternate  flexions  and  extensions  of  the  limbs,  contor- 
tion of  the  face,  and  retraction  of  the  head.  There  is  spastic  flexion  of  the 
fingers,  the  thumb  being  against  the  palm — clenched  Jingers.  These  move- 
ments gradually  cease  and  the  child  passes  into  a  condition  of  stupor. 
There  is  usually  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Convulsions  arising  from 
indigestion  and  those  which  usher  in  an  infectious  disease  are  commonly 
single,  but  those  due  to  rickets  recur  in  series.  In  some  instances  one 
attack  succeeds  another  until  death  ensues. 

When  the  attack  occurs  in  a  healthy  chihl,  it  may  be  due  to  aciit€ 
indigestion  or  some  form  of  peripheral  irritation;  when  accompanied  hy 
high  fever  and  vomiting  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  an  acute  infection,  as 
scarlet  fever,  or  of  infantile  hemiplegia;  when  it  occurs  in  badly  nourished 
or  rickety  children  it  is  apt  to  be  incomplete  and  to  recur.  The  convulsions 
of  infancy  do  not  of  necessity  run  on  into  ejnlepsy,  but  general  convulsions 
occurring  without  apparent  cause  at  irregular  intervals  in  young  children 
otherwise  healthv  are  in  a  limited  proportion  of  the  cases  epileptic  from  the 
beginning. 

Ura?mic  convulsions  may  !)e  preceded  by  headache  and  restlessness. 
Sometimes  they  come  on  without  warning.     The  epileptic  cry  does  not 
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occur,  but  in  other  respects  the  attack  may  resemble  true  epilepsy.  The 
convulsions  are  often  recurrent  and  prolonged,  the  seizures  being  separated 
by  periods  of  coma  or  deep  stupor.  The  temperature  is  usually  subnormal; 
exceptionally  it  is  elevated.  The  condition  is  recognized  by  the  characters 
of  the  urine,  the  presence  of  oedema,  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
a  urinous  odor,  and  the  history  of  the  case. 

Puerperal  convulsions  present  the  same  clinici^l  picture  as  those  which 
occur  in  ordinary  nephritis. 

Hysterical  convulsions  are  to  be  distinguished  from  epilepsy  by  the 
emotional  state  which  precedes  the  attack,  the  globus  hystericus,  the  diffi- 
cult respiration,  the  alternating  laughter  and  tears.  Sensations  may  be 
described  which  suggest  the  epileptic  aura,  as  precordial,  abdominal,  or 
pelvic  uneasiness  or  distress.  The  patient  does  not  fall  to  the  floor  in  instant 
and  complete  unconsciousness  as  in  epilepsy,  but  gently  or  by  preference 
upon  a  sofa  or  couch  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  herself  no  harm.  The  move- 
ments are  irregular  and  clonic  but  usually  much  less  violent  than  in  epi- 
lepsy. The  tongue  is  not  bitten.  The  attack  gradually  subsides  and  the 
patient  becomes  conscious  and  emotional  again.  At  the  close  of  the  attack 
a  large  amount  of  light-colored  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  is  often  voided. 
The  more  violent  convulsions,  manifestations  of  hystero-epilepsy,  include 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  tonic  spasm,  opisthotonus,  and  other  forced  attitudes, 
clonic  spasms,  and  more  or  less  profound  unconsciousness.  The  attack  is 
more  prolonged  than  in  epilepsy  and  is  followed  by  contortions  and  cata- 
leptic poses  and  in  some  instances  by  attitudinizing  suggestive  of  various 
passionate  states. 

In  tetanus  the  earliest  symptoms  are  slight  stififness  of  the  neck  and 
some  embarrassment  in  mastication.  These  symptoms  gradually  increase 
until  the  condition  of  trismus  or  lockjaw  develops.  The  spasm  extends 
and  involves  the  muscles  of  the  body,  causing  the  rigid  attitudes  known  as 
opisthotonus,  orthotonus,  pleurotonus,  and  emprosthotonus.  Respiration 
is  interfereil  with  by  the  muscular  spasm  and  asphyxia  may  threaten  from 
closure  of  the  glottis.  The  convulsive  paroxysms  are  excited  by  the  slight- 
est irritation  and  are  of  variable  duration.  Complete  relaxation  may  not 
occur  during  the  intervals.    There  is  usually  a  history  of  trauma. 

The  resemblance  of  strychnine  poisoning  to  tetanus  is  close.  Trismus 
is  absent  as  a  rule  and  the  relaxation  between  the  convulsive  paroxysms 
is  complete.    There  is  a  history  of  the  ingestion  of  the  poison. 

Tetany  is  characterized  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
the  involvement  of  the  extremities,  less  often  the  face  and  neck,  and  the 
presence  of  Trousseau's  symptom — the  reproduction  of  the  paroxysm  by 
compression  of  the  affected  part  either  in  the  direction  of  the  principal 
nerve-trunks  or  over  the  blood-vessels;  or  of  Chvostek's  symptom — an 
increase  in  the  mechanical  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves,  a  slight  tap 
over  the  nerve-trunk  being  sufficient  to  throw  the  muscles  into  active  spasm. 
The  history  of  the  case  is  quite  different  from  that  of  both  tetanus  and 
strychnine  poisoning. 
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TREMOR. 

Tremor  is  a  rhythmical  to-and-fro  movement  of  limited  range  due  to 
the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  opposing  muscles.  The  move- 
ments are  involuntary  and  differ  from  fibrillation  in  that  they  cause  loco- 
motion of  the  parts  involved.  It  is  due  to  nutritive  alterations  in  the  motor 
neurons  both  of  the  cortex  and  spinal  cord.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
intention  or  volitional  tremor,  which  sliows  itself  only  upon  intentional  move- 
ments, and  passive  tremor,  which  occurs  when  the  parts  are  at  rest.  The 
former  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  paralytic;  the  latter  as  spastic  tremor 
In  the  examination  the  patient  is  to  he  observed  at  rest,  in  intentional 
movement,  and  in  attitudes  which  recjuire  sustained  tonic  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  as  horizontal  extension  of  the  arms  and  hands,  separation  of 
the  fingers,  or  protrusion  of  the  tongue. 

The  foHowing  forms  of  tremor  are  of  diagnostic  importance: 

1.  The  Intention  Tremor  of  Multiple  Sclerosis. — This  form  of 
tremor  does  not  occur  during  rest,  but  shows  itself  upon  intentional  move- 
ment, usually  at  first  slight,  then  progressively  more  rapid  and  with  wider 
oscillations,  so  that  the  intended  movement  is  greatly  hindered.  The 
movements  in  some  cases  are  so  great  and  so  irregular  as  to  suggest  ataxia. 
The  rate  of  the  tremor  in  disseminated  sclerosis  is  given  by  Peterson  at 
7.9  to  8.1  per  second  for  the  earlier  stages  and  4.6  to  6.3  for  the  later  stages. 

2.  The  tremor  of  paralysis  acjitans  is  distinctly  slower.  It  con- 
tinues during  rest,  becomes  less  marked  upon  movement,  and  upon  deter- 
mined impulse  of  the  will  may  disappear  for  a  l)rief  period.  The  rate  is 
from  3  to  6  per  second.  This  form  of  tremor  disappears  during  sleep.  It 
usually  first  appears  in  the  hands  and  is  characterized  by  rhythmical 
movements  of  the  index  finger  against  the  thumb  which  suggest  pill  rolling. 
The  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans  very  seldom  affects  the  head. 

3.  Senile:  tremor  is  in  its  more  moderate  forms  an  intention  tremor; 
in  well  developed  forms  a  tremor  of  rest.  The  hands  and  arms  are  more 
commonly  involved,  hut  the  head  is  often  affected  and  the  under  jaw  and 
lips.    The  rate  is  from  4  to  6  oscillations  per  second. 

4.  The  tremor  or  exophthalmic  ooitre  is  best  manifested  in  the 
hands  when  extended  and  the  fingers  separated.  It  sometimes  affects  the 
head.  The  rate  is  rapid — 8  or  more  per  second — and  the  excursion  limited. 
Upon  intentional  movements  the  tremor  is  sometimes  increased.  This 
form  of  tremor  is  common  in  hysteria,  in  which,  however,  every  form 
may  be  encountered.  It  is  seen  also  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  in 
lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  rarely  in  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum. Similar  tremors  occur  in  the  acute  febrile  diseases.  The 
tremor  of  enteric  fever  is  an  example.  It  occurs  even  in  mild  cases  and  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  tongue  when  it  is  protruded  for  examination.  At 
first  fine,  it  becomes  coarser  as  the  exhaustion  increases.  The  lips  are 
affected  and  in  severe  cases  the  hands.  It  is  more  marked  in  persons  who 
are  addicted  to  alcohol.  Murchison  regarded  excessive  tremor  as  one  of 
the  signs  of  deep  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches. 

5.  The  toxic  tremors  are  usualh'  fine.  They  are  intensified  upon 
intentional  movement.     The  more  common  causes  are  alcohol,  tobacco. 
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morphine,  and  mercury.  In  alcoholic  tremor  first  the  hands  and  then  the 
Kps  are  affected,  and  it  is  temporarily  intensified  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
alcohol  and  diminished  by  its  administration  in  increased  doses. 

6.  Tremor  due  to  miscellaneous  causes,  as  intense  emotion,  exces- 
sive or  prolonged  muscular  effort  and  extreme  cold  may  occur  in  healthy 
persons  and  is  without  diagnostic  importance.  Popular  phrases  are  trem- 
bling with  anger  or  fear  or  coldj  and  buck  fever  ^  in  the  inexperienced  hunter. 

FIBRn.LARY  TWITCHING  OR  FIBRILLATION. 

This  18  an  involuntary,  brief,  sluggish  contraction  of  groups  of  muscular 
fibres  rather  than  of  an  entire  muscle.  It  is  manifested  as  a  wave-like 
movement  of  feeble  intensity  just  under  the  skin,  not  involving  the  muscle 
as  a  whole  and  producing  no  movement  of  the  parts  to  which  the  muscle 
is  attached.  It  may  occur  in  a  limited  number  of  fibres  at  long  intervals, 
or  in  successive  groups  of  fibres  in  rapid  succession.  There  are  cases  in 
which  fibrillary  contractions  do  not  occur  spontaneously  but  can  be  excited 
by  tapping  the  skin  overlying  the  muscle  with  the  finger,  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  occur  infrequently  they  may  be  produced  in  the  intervals  by 
the  same  manoeuvre.  They  often  occur  in  healthy  persons  upon  exposure 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold  air.  Fibrillation  is  probably  caused  by 
a  lesion  which  at  once  weakens  and  irritates  the  cell-body  of  the  peripheral 
motor  neuron  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  (Lloyd).  It  is,  there- 
fore, symptomatic  of  progressive  degenerative  processes  involving  and  gradu- 
ally destroying  the  large  ganglionic  motor  cells,  and  occurs  in  paretic 
and  atrophic  muscles  when  those  changes  are  of  nuclear  origin.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  especially  seen  in  anterior  poliomyelitis  and  in  bulbar  paralysis. 
It  may  be  present  in  traumatic  neuroses  without  paresis  or  atrophy. 

Other  morbid  motor  phenomena  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  upon 
the  Examination  of  the  Nervous  System. 


XV. 

PSYCHICAL  CONDITIONS,  EMOTIONAL  STATES,  DERANGE- 

MENTS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS,  INSOMNIA  AND 

OTHER  DISORDERS  OF  SLEEP. 

PSYCHICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  consideration  of  abnormal   mental  phenomena  comes  properly  ; 

within  the  scope  of  psychiatry.  Mental  derangements  constitute  at  times, 
however,  important  symptoms  in  almost  every  department  of  internal 
medicine.  The  degree  of  intelligence,  defects  of  memory,  emotional 
states,  and  irritative  and  depressive  derangements  of  consciousness  are 
to  be  considered.    Closely  allied  are  insomnia  and  other  disorders  of  sleep. 

Intelligence. — The   age,   education,  and   social    surroundings    of    the 
patient  are  to  be  considered.    Derangements  of  intelligence  are  frequently 
38 
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associated  with  impaired  consciousness  !)ut  may  occur  independently  of  it. 
Both  vary  greatly  in  degree.    Sliglit  intellectual  defects  often  not  recognized 
in  the  ordinary  demeanor  and  conversation  of  the  patient  l>ecoine  apparent 
upon  further  knowledge  or  upon  taking  a  careful  clinical    history.     The 
lower  grades,  designated  by  such  terms  as  dulness  and  stupidity,  or  an 
extreme  degree,  as  idiocy  and  dementia,  are  inunediateh'  aj>parent  in  the 
facial  expression  and  behavior  of  the  individual.     Not  infrequent Ij'  a  fall- 
ing off  in  intelligence  is  manifest  in  persons  suffering  from  chronic  incuraWe 
affections,  as  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  nephritis,  tul)erciilo8i8,  and  cancer. 
Not  only  is  the  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  cortex  impaired  but  the  patient's 
range  of  thought  becomes  progressively  more  circumscribed.     His  ijiterest 
in  general  affairs  or  the  particular  objects  of  his  previous  int-ellectual  acti>'ity 
diminish  in  proportion  as  his  interest  in  his  symptoms  and  in  the  narn)w 
life  of  the  sick-room  increase.     Graver  derangements  amounting  to  sibso- 
lute  indifference,  stupidity,  or  dementia  are  on  the  other  hand  obsened 
in  cerebral  diseases,  especially  in  tumors  of  the  brain,  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis,  multiple  sclerosis,  hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  embolism,  and  soften- 
ing.    In  other  cases  stupidity  or  dementia  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
develo])mental  anonuily  of  the  !)rain,  as  in  idiocy  and  cretinism.     Of  special 
interest  is  the  derangement  of  intelligence  whicli  occurs  in   m3''XGpdeina. 
both  that  form  which  develops  spontaneously  and  in  the  cachexia  strumu 
priva.     In  this  c(mdition,  wliich  is  closely  allied  to  cretinism  or  indeed 
practically  identical  with  it.  the  derangements  of  intelligence  vary  in  degree 
from  moderate  apathy  and  indifference  with  slowness  of  thought  associated 
with  slowness  of  speech  to  a  state  bordering  upon  dementia.     A  transient 
abnornud  exaltation  in  mental  activity  with  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas  and  un- 
usual facility  of  expression  may  attend  hectic  fever,  the  action  of  alcohol, 
and  excitement  due  to  other  causes.    A  corresponding  depression  in  mental 
activity  is  observed  in  the  period  of  reaction.    The  patient  who  has  been 
restless  and  talkative  in  the  febrile  period  is  depressed  and  silent  during  the 
sweating  that  attends  the  defervescence;   the  exhilaration  of  alcohol  is 
followed  by  the  depression  of  a  physical  if  not  a  moral  remorse;    fervor  of 
speech  and  energetic  action  give  place  to  dulness  and  abstraction. 

^lental  didness  or  confusion  occurs  independently  of  derangement.**  of 
consciousness.  Confusion  of  thought  attends  grave  neurasthenia,  cerebral 
tumor,  arteriocapillary  sclerosis,  old  age,  and  profound  malnutrition. 
Slowness  of  ap])rehension  and  unreadiness  in  expression  are  usually  char- 
acteristic of  defective  intelligence,  but  may  indicate  lesions  of  the  ner^'ous 
mechanism  by  which  ideas  are  received  and  expressed,  as  in  forms  of  aphasia. 

Memory. — As  age  increases  the  memory  becomes  less  accurate  and 
retentive.  In  many  old  people  in  other  respects  in  good  health  and  intelli- 
gence failure  of  memory  l)ecomes  pronoimced.  At  earlier  periods  of  life 
the  integrity  of  the  memory  is  dependent  upon  the  same  conditions  of 
general  good  health  as  that  of  the  intelligence.  We  find  therefore  very  often 
impairment  or  loss  of  memory  in  local  lesions  of  the  brain  such  as  result 
from  hemorrhage  or  softening,  which  are  not,  however,  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  enfeeblement  of  intelligence.  Weakness  of  memory  is  very 
often  observed  in  the  traumatic  neuroses — a  fact  demanding  attention 
since  frequently  this  condition  is  attributed  to  malingering.     Individual! 
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recovered  from  severe  traumatic  neurasthenia  very  often  have  but  faint 
recollection  of  the  events  associated  with  and  following  the  injury.  Loss 
of  memory  occurs  in  epilepsy,  bromidism,  and  chronic  alcoholism,  is 
common  in  insanity,  and  often  complete  in  terminal  dementia. 

EMOTIONAI.   STATES. 

Mental  depression  is  very  common  in  chronic  and  incurable  diseases. 
It  is  sometimes  purely  symptomatic.  More  commonly  it  arises  from  pain 
and  suffering  or  from  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  future.  A  high  grade 
of  depression  characterizes  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia.  In  deep 
jaundice,  especially  when  chronic,  depression  is  very  common.  Mental 
depression  frequently  attends  diseases  of  the  stomach,  particularly  those 
in  which  pain  is  prominent.  Periods  of  depression  occur  during  the  meno- 
pause and  in  pronounced  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  in  cerebral  disease. 

Emotional  exaltation  characterizes  acute  and  chronic  mania  and  is 
an  important  element  in  active  delirium.  During  anaesthesia  by  chloro- 
form, ether,  and  nitrous  oxide  the  early  derangement  of  consciousness  is 
manifest  by  emotional  excitement  which  is  often  intense.  A  similar  condi- 
tion is  characteristic  of  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Instability  of  temper,  irritability,  and  sensitiveness  are  very  common 
in  invalids.  The  testiness  and  outbursts  of  anger  which  occur  in  gout 
and  the  fretfulness  and  impatience  of  uterine  disease  are  well  known. 
Emotional  instability  and  similar  changes  in  disposition  are  frequently 
observed  in  pregnancy. 

DERANGEMENTS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

These  may  be  irritative  or  depressive.  Irritative  derangements  of 
consciousness  vary  in  degree  from  mild  emotional  excitement  to  furious 
homicidal  mania;  in  extent  from  perversion  in  a  limited  region  of  con- 
sciousness relating  to  a  single  idea  or  group  of  ideas  to  systematized  delu- 
sions influencing  the  whole  life  of  the  patient.  Irritative  frequently  alter- 
nate with  depressive  derangements  of  consciousness.  Delusions,  illusions, 
and  hallucinations  are  irritative  derangements  of  consciousness. 

A  delusion  is  an  unfounded  conviction  or  belief.  It  is  very  often  ab- 
surd or  ridiculous.  Delusions  that  are  persistent  and  based  upon  false 
ideas  having  a  logical  interdependence  or  sequence  are  known  as  organized. 
An  expansive  delusion  is  an  insane  belief  in  the  individual's  own  greatness, 
power,  or  goodness.  No  evidence  or  demonstration  is  sufficient  to  convince 
a  person  of  the  falsity  of  his  delusions.  Examples  of  delusions  that  are 
common  are  the  belief  that  individuals,  almost  always  unknown,  are  con- 
spiring to  do  the  patient  a  serious  harm,  or  that  the  patient  is  the  Christ 
or  Solomon  or  Queen  Victoria. 

An  illusion  is  a  false  or  misinterpreted  sensory  perception.  The  phe- 
nomena upon  which  it  is  based  actually  exist.  A  patient  who  mistakes  the 
nurse  for  an  officer  of  the  law,  or  a  bundle  of  rags  for  her  baby,  or  ordinary 
household  sounds  for  the  voice  of  God  is  the  subject  of  an  illusion.  Illu- 
siDns  are  very  often  transient  or  momentary. 
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An  hallucination  is  a  sense  perception  not  founded  on  objective  reality. 
Hallucinations  may  relate  to  any  of  the  senses.  The  patient  who  sees  the 
figures  of  bystanders  or  hears  whispering  voices,  or  perceives  a  disagreeable 
odor  or  unpleasant  taste,  or  feels  upon  his  shoulder  the  pressure  of  a  hand 
when  none  of  these  objects  exist,  suffers  from  an  hallucination.  Hallucina- 
tions are  frequently  persistent  and  distressing. 

The  Obsessions. — An  obsession  is  an  idea  which  dominates  conscious- 
ness often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  comes  unbidden 
and  cannot  be  dismissed  by  any  effort  of  the  will.  Nevertheless  its  nature 
and  unreasonableness  are  usually  fully  understood  by  the  subject. 

01)sessions  very  commonly  take  the  form  of  definite  systematized 
fears  relating  to  certain  objects  or  conditions.  These  constitute  the 
so-called  phobias,  as  kenophobia,  the  dread  of  large  or  open  spaces; 
claustrophobia,  the  fear  of  closed  or  narrow  spaces;  agoraphobia  {ap'pi, 
a  market  place),  the  fear  of  a  crowd;  aichmophobia,  the  fear  of  pointed 
instruments  or  weapons  or  the  dread  of  being  touched  by  an>^hing; 
metallophobia,  a  terror  of  touching  or  handling  a  metallic  object;  pyrhih 
phobia,  a  morbid  dread  of  fire;  and  many  other  forms  of  persistent  and 
dominating  fear. 

Doubt  constitutes  a  common  form  of  obsession.  The  mental  uncer- 
tainty may  be  restricted  to  a  single  subject  or  set  of  subjects  or  embrace 
almost  every  affair  of  life  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  important,  recur- 
ring with  intolerable  insistence  and  refusing  to  be  allayed  by  the  demon- 
stration  of  the  actual  conditions  to  which  they  relate. 

Another  group  of  obsessions  consists  in  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  the 
activities  of  life.  Those  who  are  subject  to  them  are  possessed  of  a  demon 
of  unrest  and  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  be  continually  doing  something  or 
going  somewhere,  usually  aimlessly  and  without  fixed  purpose,  and  always 
ready  without  adequate  motive  to  change  from  one  occupation  to  sunother 
or  from  the  selected  course  to  a  different  one. 

Closely  allied  to  this  group  of  obsessions  are  those  which  consist  in  an 
irritable  impulse  to  touch  a  spot  or  an  object — folie  de  toucher — or  to  repeat 
certain  movements,  as  returning  to  pass  through  a  door  two  or  three  times 
before  departing  from  it,  and  the  like. 

Fixed  ideas  are  closely  allied  to  obsessions  and  the  terms  are  often  used 
interchangeably.  There  are  those,  however,  who  distinguish  between  these 
two  derangements  of  consciousness,  namely,  that  an  obsession  is  recog- 
nize<l  by  the  patient  as  an  abnormal  train  of  ideas  without  basis  in  fact, 
while  the  subject  of  a  fixed  idea  is  convinced  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
conditions  as  tlioy  exist  and  perfectly  normal  under  the  circumstances. 

The  foregoing  derangements  of  consciousness  are  permanent  sym|h 
toms  in  insanitv.  Thov  occur  also  in  hvsteria  and  neurasthenia  and  con- 
stitute  important  elements  of  delirium. 

Delirium  is  an  irritative  derangement  of  consciousness  characterized 
by  restlessness,  excitement,  and  incoherence.  Periods  of  delirium  may 
alternate  with  somnolence,  stupor,  or  convulsions.  There  are  two  forms  of 
delirium.  In  tln^  actire  or  maniacal  the  patient  is  wild  and  nois>'.  He 
sings,  screams,  sln)uts.  tries  to  get  out  of  bed.  struggles  with  his  attendants, 
and  has  to  be  restrained  by  force.     His  face  is  congested,  his  eyes  bright. 
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his  expression  alert,  excited,  even  fierce.  The  second  form  is  low  or  midlei*- 
ing.  The  patient  lies  quiet,  murmuring  in  a  low  tone,  holding  incoherent 
and  often  whispered  conversation  with  imaginary  persons,  or  occupied  with 
vague  fancies  and  taking  no  notice  of  what  goes  on  around  him.  If  aroused 
he  may  give  a  rational  but  brief  reply  to  questions,  quickly  relapsing  into 
his  wandering  dreams.  This  form  of  delirium  is  sometimes  associated  with 
restlessness.  The  patient  moves  in  bed,  may  even  try  to  get  up,  but  is 
easily  restrained.  Between  these  two  there  are  transitional  forms  attended 
with  moderate  restlessness  and  excitement.  The  patients  are  irritable, 
disturbed  by  trifles,  and  at  times  incoherent,  though  not  boisterous. 

Delirium  develops  very  readily  in  persons  of  neurotic  temperament 
and  in  early  life.  It  may  occur  in  any  severe  illness.  It  is  especially  com- 
mon in  fever  and  usually  indicates  a  grave  infection.  In  febrile  diseases 
children  are  more  liable  to  delirium  than  adults,  just  as  they  are  more 
liable  to  high  temperature.  In  general  terms,  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  particular  diseases  and  forms  of  delirium.  Active  delirium  is, 
however,  frequently  associated  with  the  acute  infectious  fevers.  The 
delirium  of  pneumonia  is  sometimes  violent;  in  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  in  acute  mania  it  is  often  furious.  In  fevers  of  ordinary 
intensity  the  delirium  is  of  moderate  type.  It  is  muttering  or  wandering  m 
the  exhaustion  of  the  low  fevers  and  in  the  later  stages  of  other  acute  dis- 
eases. Delirium  may  be  present  in  uraemia  and  in  poisoning  by  belladonna, 
cannabis  indica,  hyoscyamus,  and  opium,  and  a  loud  and  boisterous  delirium 
quite  different  from  delirium  tremens  sometimes  occurs  in  acute  alcoholism. 
In  enteric  fever  the  headache  usually  ceases  as  delirium  develops. 

The  onset  of  delirium  may  be  abrupt  or  gradual.  An  outbreak  of 
maniacal  delirium  has  in  rare  instances  been  the  first  manifestation  of  an 
acute  infectious  disease,  as  enteric  fever,  typhus,  or  pneumonia.  Cases  have 
occurred  in  which  under  these  circumstances  individuals  have  been  regarded 
as  insane  and  placed  in  an  asylum.  Much  more  commonly  delirium  de- 
velops gradually,  showing  itself  first  in  a  certain  confusion  of  thought  upon 
awaking  from  sleep.  In  some  cases  delirium  is  absent  during  the  day, 
coming  on  again  and  increasing  as  night  approaches.  Mild  nocturnal 
delirium  is  sometimes  seen  during  convalescence  from  pneumonia,  enteric 
fever,  and  septic  conditions. 

The  delirium  of  inanition  occurs  in  wasting  diseases  and  in  starvation. 
It  is  not  very  rare  in  malignant  disease  of  the  cesophagus  or  stomach  and 
occurs  in  cases  characterized  by  intractable  vomiting.  The  delirium  of 
convalescence  is  probably  a  delirium  of  inanition.  In  this  form  of  delirium 
the  outbreak  is  sudden,  usually  in  the  early  morning.  There  is  feebleness 
of  pulse  and  a  relaxed  and  sweating  skin  with  cold  hands  and  feet.  It  is 
very  often  of  brief  duration,  yielding  in  the  course  of  some  hours  or  a  da}' 
or  two  to  the  proper  administration  of  nourishment  and  stimulants.  Mani- 
acal delirium  not  uncommonly  follows  the  epileptic  paroxysm — postepileptic 
mania — or  may  develop  as  the  psychical  equivalent  of  the  paroxysm. 

The  delirium  of  alcoholism — delirium  tremens — is  very  characteristic. 
It  is  almost  always  associated  with  hallucinations  which  take  the  form  of 
large  numbers  of  small  objects,  as  mice,  bugs,  serpents.,  which  continually 
approach  the  patient  and  inspire  abject  and  pitiable  terror,  or  there  are 
animals  running  around  his  bed  or  crawling  upon  the  walls.    The  delirium 
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is  busy.  The  patient  is  restless,  his  hands  are  constantly  moving,  he  tries 
to  get  out  of  bed,  but  is  usually  tractable.  Associated  symptoms  of  diag- 
nostic importance  are  tremor  and  sleeplessness,  which  are  almost  constantly 
present.  A  condition  not  unlike  delirium  tremens  may  develop  in  other 
drug  habits.  It  has  been  observed  after  prolonged  excesses  in  morphine, 
chloral,  and  paraldehyde. 

Carphologia,  literally  a  gathering  of  chaff,  the  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, seen  in  the  wandering  delirium  of  grave  fevers  and  profound 
exhaustion,  is  of  unfavorable  prognostic  significance.  The  patients  lie 
quiet,  wholly  oblivious  of  their  surroundings,  plucking  with  feeble  hands 
at  the  bed-covering  or  grasping  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air.  These 
movements  are  dependent  upon  hallucinations. 

Delirium  is  sometimes  simulated  by  malingerers.  Feigned  deliiium 
is  to  be  recognized  by  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  illness,  the  want  of  the 
characteristic  incoherence,  and  by  the  continuing  sameness  and  limited 
range  of  the  manifestations. 

Depressive  derang^ements  of  consciousness  vary  in  degree  from  simple 
clouding  of  the  ordinary  consciousness  to  complete  unconsciousness.  They 
affect  the  entire  field  of  consciousness.  Loss  of  consciousness  may  be  sud- 
den or  gradual,  and  is  a  symptom  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 

Somnolence  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  mildest  degree.  The 
individual  is  dull,  drowsy,  and  indifferent,  but  retains  an  appreciation  of 
his  surroundings  and  can  respond  more  or  less  intelligently  when  addressed. 
Naturally  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing progressive  conditions. 

Sopor,  literally  a  sound  or  deep  sleep,  constitutes  a  more  profound 
impa  rment  of  consciousness.  The  individual  lies  deeply  drowsy  and  indif- 
ferent to  his  surroundings  but  can  be  aroused.  To  questions  he  replies  in 
monosyllables  and  when  aroused  can  move  himself  about  and  has  a  con- 
fused notion  of  his  surroundings.  Left  to  himself  he  sinks  again  into  an 
abnormal  drowsiness  attended  with  muttering  or  snoring. 

Stupor  is  partial  or  nearly  complete  unconsciousness.  The  patient 
cannot  be  aroused  except  with  difficulty  and  then  replies  reluctantly  and 
briefly  to  questions,  relapsing  at  once  into  his  previous  condition.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  dull  and  "stupid."    He  is  still  capable  of  swallowing. 

Coma  is  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  The  patient  cannot  be  aroused 
from  his  insensibility.  Perception  and  volition  are  wholly  8uspende<l. 
The  face  is  expressionless,  the  respiration  stertorous,  the  mouth  open,  the 
tongue  dry.  Swallowing  is  impossible,  the  sphincter  ani  is  relaxed,  there 
is  urinary  incontinence  or  retention.  The  breathing  is  frequently  irregular. 
It  may  be  irregularly  interrupted  or  show  the  Cheyne-Stokes  modification. 

Coma  vigil  is  a  condition  of  profound  unconsciousness  attended  by 
muttering  delirium  and  carphologia.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  condition 
that  the  eyes  are  open  and  appear  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  attend- 
ants.   The  prognosis  is  ominous. 

Syncope — a  swoon  or  fainting — is  a  sudden  loss  of  consciousness. 
usually  complete  and  transient,  associated  with  pallor,  coolness  of  the  skin, 
and  muscular  prostration.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  acute  ansmia  of  the 
brain  resulting  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  It  may  be  caused  in 
neurotic  persons  by  sudden  violent  depressing  emotions,  as  fear  or  honor. 
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or  follow  intense  or  prolonged  muscular  effort,  or  accompany  hemorrhage 
or  shock.  It  is  important  in  all  cases  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  suddenly  on-coming  coma  and  syncope. 

Lethargy  or  trance  is  a  condition  of  unconsciousness,  more  or  less 
complete,  which  occurs  in  hysteria.  It  has  been  observed  in  rare  instances 
after  excessive  mental  application  or  exhausting  disease  and  cases  have 
been  noted  in  which  it  has  occurred  in  individuals  otherwise  apparently 
in  good  health.  It  differs  from  coma  in  resembling  a  deep  and  protracted 
sleep  from  which  the  patient  in  some  instances  may  be  partially  aroused. 
The  patient  is  usually  pallid,  the  extremities  relaxed,  the  eyelids  closed, 
the  eyes  turned  upward  or  to  one  side.  The  pupils  vary  in  size  but  react 
to  light.  Respiration  and  circulation  are  greatly  enfeebled.  The  tem- 
perature is  subnormal.  The  attack  varies  in  duration  from  some  hours  to 
several  weeks.    Cataleptic  rigidity,  or  convulsions,  may  develop. 

Catalepsy  is  a  condition  of  impaired  consciousness  characterized  by 
rigidity  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles.  A  limb  or  the  body  of  the  patient 
may  be  maintained  continuously  for  some  time  in  the  same  posture.  The 
position  of  the  limb  may  be  passively  changed  with  slight  resistance, 
remaining  in  the  posture  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  This  condition  of 
increased  muscular  tonus  has  been  termed  ''icaxy  flexibility.^*  The  attack 
may  last  for  a  few  minutes  or  for  several  hours.  It  is  attended  with  com- 
plete anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  deeper  tissues.  The  rhythm  of  the 
respiration  is  disturbed,  the  circulation  feeble,  the  surface  temperature 
depressed,  and  the  reflexes  impaired.  The  eyes  are  usually  open;  the  pupils 
are  dilated  but  react  to  light.  The  attitudes  are  sometimes  bizarre  and 
grotesque.  As  the  attack  passes  away  the  power  of  muscular  movement 
is  fully  regained.  Catalepsy  is  a  rare  symptomatic  disorder.  It  is  encoun- 
tered in  hysteria,  occurs  in  hypnotic  states,  and  has  been  observed  in  cerebral 
disease,  as  tumor  and  meningitis,  and  in  forme  of  insanity,  as  melancholia. 

Coma  may  be  easily  recognized.  Its  diagnostic  significance  is  often 
obscure.  It  occurs  not  only  in  cerebral  disease  but  in  the  most  varied 
constitutional  conditions.     It  may  be  symptomatic  of  the  following: 

(a)  Organic  disease  of  the  brain,  either  general,  as  acute  encephalitis, 
cerebral  syphilis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  general  paresis;  focal,  as  intra- 
cranial hemorrhage,  embolism,  thrombosis  or  softening,  tumor,  abscess 
and  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses;  disease  of  the  meninges,  as  inflam- 
mation, the  pressure  from  exudate,  and  subdural  hemorrhage  or  tumor; 
or,  finally,  it  may  occur  in  the  course  of  disease  of  the  cranial  bones,  (b) 
Traumatism  of  the  head,  producing  cerebral  commotion  or  compression, 
(c)  The  pre-agonistic  state  in  all  diseases  terminating  fatally,  (d)  The  fully 
developed  febrile  infectious  diseases.  Only  exceptionally  is  coma  under 
these  circumstances  complete.  Early  and  complete  coma  occurs  in  the 
malignant  forms,  (e)  Uraemia,  in  which  it  commonly  alternates  with  con- 
vulsions, (f)  The  last  stage  of  diabetes,  (g)  Forms  of  auto-intoxication 
analogous  to  diabetic  coma  in  which  /9-oxybutyric  acid  or  its  derivatives  arc 
present  in  the  blood,  (h)  Rare  cases  of  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  carcinoma,  and 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  (i)  Narcotic  poisoning,  especially  by  alco- 
hol, morphine,  chloral,  and  various  poisonous  gases,  and  the  surgical  anaes- 
thesia produced  by  the  administration  of  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide, 
etc.     (j)  General  convulsions,  infantile  eclampsia,  and  the  epileptic  par- 
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oxysm.    (k)  Drowning  and  asphyxia  from  other  causes.     (1)  Sunstroke  and 
similar  conditions  produced  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat,    (ni)  Hysteria. 

The  Associated  Phenomena  in  Different  Morbid  States  Characterized  by 
Coma. — The  diagnosis  of  the  underlying  condition  is  always  important, 
often  difficult,  sometimes  impossible.  When  the  previous  history  can  be 
obtained  from  the  patient's  friends  the  diagnosis  is  simplified.  A  child  is 
seized  with  convulsions  and  vomiting  and  falls  presently  into  coma.  The 
fact  that  other  children  in  the  family  suffer  from  scarlet  fever  justifies  a 
provisional  diagnosis  of  malignant  scarlet  fever.  A  man  in  middle  life 
complains  of  headache  and  becomes  comatose,  with  twitching  of  the  face 
and  general  convulsions.  Information  to  the  effect  that  he  has  had  poly- 
uria with  low  specific  gravity,  small  amounts  of  albumin,  and  casts,  war- 
rants a  diagnosis  of  ursemia.  A  girl  is  found  unconscious,  pallid,  with 
irregular  respiration  and  occasional  twitching  of  the  face  or  extremities. 
It  is  of  diagnostic  importance  to  learn  that  she  has  been  a  highly  nervous 
person  who  has  just  passed  through  some  emotional  stress  and  that  the 
coma  was  preceded  by  tears  and  outbreaks  of  laughter — phenomena 
characteristic  of  hysteria. 

The  anamnesis  is  not  always  conclusive.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  patient  suffering  from  chronic  nephritis  becomes  comatose  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage  and  that  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  falls  into  a  coma  not 
the  manifestation  of  alcoholic  intoxication  but  of  fracture  of  the  skull. 
The  causal  diagnosis  of  coma  is  attended  with  increased  difficulty  in  am- 
bulance cases  and  patients  concerning  whom  no  history  can  be  obtained, 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  a  comatose  condition. 

Cerebral  Disease. — Coma  occurring  in  the  course  of  organic  disease 
of  the  brain  is  usually  preceded  by  such  general  symptoms  as  headache, 
vomiting,  delirium,  and  somnolence,  with  varied  local  symptoms  which 
depend  upon  the  position  and  extent  of  the  lesions  and  may  be  either 
irritative  or  paralytic. 

Apoplexy — the  Apoplectic  Insult. — Premonitory  symptoms  are 
rare.  Headache,  ocular  derangements,  and  paraesthesia  of  the  extremi- 
ties may  occur  but  are  not  characteristic.  The  coma  usually  is  sudden 
and  complete  and  the  condition  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  a  "stroke.'' 
In  other  cases  the  coma  develops  gradually — ingravescent  apoplexy. 

Traumatism  op  the  Head. — The  history  of  an  accident  or  injury  is 
important.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made  for  contusion,  lacera- 
tion, or  depression  of  the  skull.  If  necessary  the  head  should  be  shaved. 
Bleeding  from  one  or  both  ears  may  occur  in  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Infectious  Diseases. — The  antecedent  conditions  leading  up  to  the 
coma  are  usually  known.  Coma  under  these  circumstances  may  be  a 
manifestation  of  the  intensity  of  the  primary  infection  or  of  some  second- 
ary process.  Occasionally  in  grave  enteric  fever,  very  commonly  in  severe 
typhus  and  cerebrospinal  fever,  coma  develops  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  is  not  necessarily  the  sign  of  impending  dissolution.  Coma  may  occur 
under  similar  circumstances  from  an  intercurrent  nephritis  with  ursemia  or 
from  intercurrent  cerebral  hemorrhage,  sinus  thrombosis,  or  in  the  rheu- 
matic fever  attended  with  endocarditis  from  embolism.  Coma  occurs 
early  in,  or  may  even  mark  the  onset  of,  the  malignant  forms  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases,  particularly  scarlet,  enteric,  and  cerebrospinal  fever  and  the 
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pernicious  forms  of  malarial  infection.  In  the  last  there  is  the  history 
of  exposure  in  intensely  malarial  localities  and  of  one  or  two  recent  well 
characterized  paroxysms  of  ague. 

IjRiEMJA. — Urfiemic  coma  may  occur  in  acute  or  chronic  nephritis. 

Diabetes. — In  saccharine  diabetes  coma  very  often  attends  the  ter- 
minal condition,  particularly  in  the  young.  Three  forms  of  diabetic  coma 
are  recognized:  (a)  The  patient  after  exertion  is  seized  with  sudden  weak- 
ness, syncope,  and  somnolence  which  gradually  deepens  to  coma  and  is 
followed  in  a  few  hours  by  death,  (b)  The  early  symptoms  are  due  to  pul- 
monar}*^  or  gastric  derangement  or  there  may  be  some  local  affection,  as 
pharyngitis,  phlegmon,  or  carbuncle.  The  attack  begins  with  nausea  and 
vomiting.  The  breath  has  the  peculiar  sweetish,  fruity  odor  of  acetone. 
The  onset  of  coma  is  gradual.  Death  occurs  in  the  course  of  one  to  five  days, 
(c)  The  patient  without  special  previous  symptoms  is  suddenly  seized 
with  violent  headache  and  the  sensation  of  profound  illness  and  rapidly 
falls  into  deep  and  fatal  coma.  There  are  cases  of  diabetes  in  which  the 
coma  is  due  to  some  accidental  cause,  as  uraemia,  apoplexy,  or  meningitis. 

Narcotic  Poisoning. — In  coma  from  opium  and  its  derivatives  the 
face  is  pallid,  dusky,  and  slightly  cyanotic,  respirations  and  pulse  slow, 
pupils  equal  and  contracted,  skin  natural,  and  temperature  normal. 

In  alcoholic  coma  the  face  is  commonly  flushed,  sometimes  pallid, 
occasionally  cyanotic.  The  respirations  are  usually  normal  in  depth  and 
frequency.  They  are  sometimes  stertorous.  The  odor  of  the  breath  is 
characteristic,  the  pulse  is  at  first  frequent  and  full,  later  small  and  feeble. 
The  pupils  are  equal,  sometimes  normal,  more  frequently  dilated.  The 
skin  is  usually  cool  and  moist  and  the  surface  temperature  lowered,  espe- 
cially under  circumstances  of  exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  when  heat  dissipa- 
tion is  favored.    Convulsions  are  not  common. 

Poisonous  Gases. — Coma  develops  under  circumstances  that  make 
the  diagnosis  clear.  It  may  result  from  the  inhalation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
as  in  disused  wells,  and  carbon  monoxide — illuminating  gas,  charcoal  fire — 
a  very  common  cause  of  accidental  death  and  suicide.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  coma  of  surgical  anaesthesia.  During  this  state  various 
accidents  may  occur.  Asphyxia  has  resulted  from  the  falling  back  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  from  pulmonary  oedema.  Progressively  deepening 
coma  may  terminate  in  death  from  failure  of  the  cardiac  or  respiratory 
centres,  and  apoplexy  may  occur. 

Convulsions. — Coma  is  very  often  preceded  by  general  convulsions 
or  alternates  with  them.  It  is  frequently  preceded  by  convulsions  in  the 
malignant  forms  of  the  infectious  diseases,  especially  in  children,  and 
sometimes  in  dentition  and  the  digestive  disorders  in  young  infants — 
infantile  eclampsia.  It  follows  the  general  convulsions  of  epilepsy.  Coma 
and  convulsions  may  alternate  in  cerebral  syphilis,  general  paresis,  and 
some  forms  of  alcoholism.  The  alternation  of  coma  and  convulsions  is 
characteristic  of  uraemia. 

The  coma  of  sunstroke  is  very  often  preceded  by  convulsions.  The 
skin  is  excessively  hot  and  dry,  the  face  flushed,  the  respiration  labored, 
the  pulse  frequent  and  full.  The  temperature  ranges  extremely  high  and 
may  become  that  of  hyperpyrexia.  Upon  venesection  the  blood  is  dark, 
thick,  and  flows  slowly  from  the  vein.    The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy. 
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Epilepsy. — The  diagnosis  of  postepileptic  coma  rests  upon  the  history 
of  the  case,  the  convulsive  seizure,  the  bitten  tongue,  the  foam  upon  the 
lips,  and  the  sudden  profound  loss  of  consciousness  of  no  very  long  dura- 
tion. The  congestion  of  the  face,  stertorous  breathing,  urinary  incon- 
tinence, and  general  muscular  relaxation  may  suggest  apoplexy,  but  the 
signs  of  hemiplegia  are  lacking. 

Hysteria. — The  unconsciousness  of  hysteria  is  commonly  incomplete 
— lethargy  or  its  intensification,  trance.  Its  duration  may  extend  over 
several  days  or  weeks.  True  hysterical  coma  which  is  a  further  intensifica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  is  very  rare.  A  condition  of  impaired  consciousness 
suggestive  of  coma  not  infrequently  enters  into  the  symptom-complex  in 
the  grand  attack  of  hysteria.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  hysterical  paroxysm:  laughing,  crying,  convulsions, 
extravagant  muscular  movements,  and  the  like. 

For  practical  purposes  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  coma 
resulting  from  opium,  traumatism,  alcohol,  apoplexy,  and  uraemia  is  of 
imperative  importance.  Only  in  a  correct  diagnosis  are  to  be  found  the 
indications  for  treatment.  These  are  often  immediate  and  urgent.  Further- 
more the  diagnosis  may  have  to  do  with  questions  of  medico-legal  interest 
Definite  diagnostic  phenomena  are  to  be  systematically  sought  for. 

Such  points  in  the  anamnesis  as  are  available  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  patient's  friends  or  the  bystanders.    The  immediate  investigation  de- 
mands an  examination  of  the  scalp  and  head  for  evidences  of  traumatisnn; 
of  the  eyes  with  reference  to  pupillary  conditions  and  reactions,  strabismus, 
and   conjugate   deviation;    the   face   for  blood   extravasations,    flushing, 
pallor,  cyanosis,  oedema,  puffing  of  the  cheeks,  the  presence  of  foam  upon 
the  lips,  a  bitten  tongue,  relaxation  of  the  jaw,  the  odor  of  the  breath, 
and  the  presence  upon  the  lips  or  face  of  the  stains  of  corrosive  or  other 
poisons.    The  character  of  the  respiration  is  to  be  studied,  the  frequency, 
volume,  and  tension  of  the  pulse,  the  sounds  of  the  heart.    The  occurrence 
of  fecal  or  urinary  incontinence  is  to  be  noted,  catheterization  should  be 
performed,  and  the  urine  examined  for  the  presence  of  albumin,  blood, 
sugar,  acetone,  etc.    The  signs  of  hemiplegia  are  to  be  sought  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  and  eyes — conjugate  deviation — in  the  greater  relaxation 
of  the  mouth  and  cheek  upon  one  side  and  the  complete  loss  of  muscular 
tonus  in  the  arm  and  leg.     The  temperature  must  be  taken  in  the  axilla, 
and  if  found  to  be  very  low,  in  the  rectum  also.    The  signs  of  antecedent 
disease,   general  anasarca,   great  emaciation,  various  specific  and  other 
eruptions  and  scars,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  viscera  as  determined 
by  the  methods  of  physical  examination,  such  as  the  presence  of  efifusions 
in  the  serous  sacs,  great  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  in  turn  rapidly  investigated.    The  stomach  pump  is  often  necessary 
for  the  diagnosis.    If  the  conditions  suggest  the  possibility  of  pernicious 
malarial  fever  an  examination  of  the  blood  should  be  made  for  Laveran*s 
bodies. 

Not  every  case  demands  such  comprehensive  and  elaborate  investi- 
gation. Very  often  the  condition  underlying  the  coma  is  obvious  at  a 
glance.  In  other  cases  it  is  speedily  revealed.  Once  in  a  while  the  true 
condition  is  not  discovered  without  careful  and  prolonged  study,  and  there 
are  obscure  cases  which  tax  the  resource'b  of  clinical  medicine. 
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INSOMNIA  AND  OTHER  DISORDERS  OF  SLEEP. 

Insomnia — Abnormal  Wakefulness. — These  terms  are  used  to  desig- 
nate a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  characterized  by  habitual  incom- 
plete sleep  or  periods  of  entire  absence  of  normal  sleep.  Sleep  varies  with  age, 
sex,  and  individual  peculiarity.  In  very  young  babies  sleep  is  practically 
continuous;  a  healthy  child  two  years  old  passes  half  its  time  in  slumber; 
the  adult  requires  from  seven  to  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four;  and  aged 
persons  not  more  than  five  or  six  hours.  Women  need  more  sleep  than 
men.  Workers  in  the  open  air  require  longer  hours  of  sleep  than  those  of 
sedentary  habits.  Insomnia  may  be  functional  or  symptomatic.  Func- 
tional insomnia  occurs  in  neurotic  individuals  and  over-taxed  brain  workers. 
Symptomatic  insomnia  is  an  important  element  in  the  symptom-complex 
of  a  great  variety  of  morbid  conditions.  It  occurs  in  painful  diseases,  as 
cancer,  aneurism,  and  the  intractable  neuralgias.  It  is  common  in  acro- 
megaly. Insomnia  is  a  very  troublesome  symptom  in  neurasthenia  and 
various  forms  of  insanity.  It  is  an  important  element  in  acute  delirium. 
Advanced  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  often  attended  by  sleeplessness  due 
in  part  to  cerebral  anajmia,  in  part  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  but 
chiefly  to  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  lie  down.  As  the  condition  pro- 
gresses wakefulness  gives  way  to  somnolence  and  stupor.  Tea  and  coffee 
have  in  many  persons  the  power  of  inhibiting  sleep.  Complete  insomnia 
is  a  conspicuous  phenomenon  in  delirium  tremens  and  alcoholic  mania. 
Insomnia  occurs  with  some  degree  of  frequency  also  in  the  early  stage  of 
enteric  fever,  influenza,  and  croupous  pneumonia.  It  is  met  with  in  cases 
of  malaria  and  is  a  troublesome  symptom  in  trichiniasis.  It  is  not  im- 
common  during  the  convalescence  from  acute  disease.  Insomnia  may 
take  the  form  of  troubled  and  unrefreshing  sleep  of  short  duration  or 
broken  by  intervals  of  distressing  wakefulness,  or  sleep  may  be  absent  for 
days  together.  The  patient  may  fall  asbep  upon  going  to  bed  but  awakes 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  and  lies  absolutely  awake  or  lightly 
dozes  until  morning.  There  is  often  great  and  irregular  mental  activity, 
especially  in  neurasthenia,  and  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  worries  of  the  day 
are  rehearsed  with  torturing  iteration.  Such  insomnia  is  associated  with 
restlessness,  which  is  also  present  in  the  insomnia  of  insanity.  Insomnia 
is  rare  in  children  but  when  present  significant  of  profound  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  sleeplessness  of  the  aged  is  usually  tranquil  and 
unaccompanied  by  excitement  or  irritability. 

Dreams  usually  have  their  starting-point  in  some  sensory  impression 
arising  from  local  causes,  as  an  uncomfortable  posture,  a  sound  which  is 
perceived  but  which  does  not  arouse,  an  over  loaded  stomach,  a  distended 
bladder  or  rectum,  or  a  condition  which  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  Nightviare  is  a  frightful  dream  accompanied  by  sensa- 
tions of  oppressive  weight  upon  the  chest,  intense  fear,  horror,  or  anxiety, 
and  inability  to  move  or  cry  out.  The  attack  ends  in  a  groan  and  the 
recovery  of  consciousness.    It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  indigestion. 

Night  Terrors — Pavor  Nocturnus. — This  condition,  which  presents 
points  of  resemblance  to  nightmare  and  somnambulism,  is  a  paroxysmal 
disturbance  of  sleep  in  young  children.      It  differs  from  nightmare  in  the 
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gradual  subsidence  of  the  attack  and  the  persistence  of  terror  and  distresB 
after  waking.  It  differs  from  somnambulism  in  the  gradual  waking,  the  less 
complete  automatism,  and  the  terror..  The  child  starts  up  in  bed  screaming 
with  fear  and  seeks  protection,  trembling  and  sobbing.  The  dream  images 
are  often  indefinite,  sometimes  the  creatures  of  imagination,  suggested  by 
the  tales  of  the  nursery.  Night  terrors  occur  commonly  in  neurotic  and 
badly  nourished  children.  They  are  sometimes  symptomatic  of  eye-strain, 
the  cutting  of  the  second  teeth,  intestinal  parasites,  or  indigestion. 

Sleep  drunkenness  is  a  rare  condition  resembling  maniacal  delirium 
which  appears  upon  waking  from  profound  sleep.  There  are  delusions  of 
immediate  danger  to  life  or  liberty.  The  sufferer  fails  to  recognize  his 
surroundings.  He  is  excited,  incoherent,  and  boisterous.  The  attack  is 
usually  of  short  duration. 

Somnambulism — sleep-walking — is  a  disorder  of  sleep  in  which  con- 
sciousness and  volition  are  suspended  but  the  activity  of  certain  nerve- 
centres  is  exerted  and  coordinated  movements  are  automatically  per- 
formed. It  occurs  in  adolescents  and  young  adults  of  neurotic  tempera- 
ment and  is  more  common  in  females.  It  is  due  to  causes  which  ordinarily 
give  rise  to  dreams,  including  indigestion,  faulty  attitude  during  Aeep, 
intense  excitement,  or  violent  distressing  emotion  during  the  period  preced- 
ing sleep.  The  attacks  are  frequently  recurrent  and  may  become  habitual. 
They  are  of  brief  duration  but  may  continue  an  hour  or  two,  during  which 
time  difficult  and  complicated  actions  are  performed,  apparently  with 
conscious  intention.  The  eyes  are  closed  or,  if  open,  are  staring  and  fixed. 
There  is  complete  indifference  to  sound  and  the  expression  is  blank  and 
impassive.    The  patient  on  waking  has  no  recollection  of  his  wanderings. 

Morbid  Sleep. — Drowsiness  may  be  symptomatic  of  cerebral  malnutri- 
tion or  toxaemia.  It  is  common  in  aged  persons  with  feeble  heart  and  dis- 
eased blood-vessels,  in  the  obese,  and  in  malaria,  anaemia,  and  diabetes.  It 
is  caused  by  the  impure  air  of  crowded  assemblies.  Cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  prolonged  deep  sleep  has  ceased  after  the  discharge  of 
lumbricoid  worms.  Morbid  sleep  is  a  symptom  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
organic  cerebral  disease,  as  syphilis,  tumor,  and  arteriosclerosis.  It  is 
common  in  insanity,  both  in  the  prodromal  period  and  the  developed  state. 

Narcolepsy  is  abnormal  deep  sleep  occurring  in  spells  which  may  be 
of  short  duration  or  prolonged  and  continuous.  The  cause  is  unknown.  In 
some  instances  the  sleep  has  progressively  advanced  to  deep  and  fatal  coma. 

Waking  numbness — sleep  palsy. — This  is  a  form  of  paresthesia  occur- 
ring upon  waking.  There  is  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling.  The  dis- 
tribution involves  one  or  more  extremities,  usually  the  hands  and  arms.  It 
is  commonly  of  brief  duration,  disappearing  in  an  hour  or  two.  It  resembles 
the  forms  of  parsesthesia  which  occur  about  the  grand  climacteric. 

Paroxysmal  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  both  physiological 
and  pathological,  are  common  during  sleep.  Seminal  emissions,  the  vene- 
real orgasm,  and  urinary  incontinence  are  accidents  of  sleep.  Epileptic 
seizures — nocturnal  epilepsy — are  not  uncommon,  and  the  paroxysms  of 
asthma  and  migraine  frequently  come  on  in  sleep. 


PART   IV. 

OF  THE  CLINICAL  APPLICATIONS. 


I. 
DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  INFECTIONS. 

I.  ENTERIC  OR  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Definition.  —  An  acute  general  infection  caused  by  the  Bacillus 
typhosus,  characterized  clinically  by  fever  of  prolonged  duration,  a 
scanty  rose-colored,  maculopapular  eruption,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
abdominal  tenderness,  diarrhoea  and  tympanites,  profound  asthenia,  and 
rapid  wasting;  anatomically  by  hyperplasia  and  ulceration  of  the  lymph 
follicles  of  the  intestines,  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  diffuse 
parenchymatous  changes  in  the  viscera. 

Etiology.  —  I'redlsposing  influences.  —  Enteric  fever  is  the  prevalent 
febrile  infection  of  the  present  historical  epoch,  just  as  typhus  was  that  of 
the  three  hundred  years  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  plague  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  owes  its  present  wide  distribution 
and  great  prevalence  to  faulty  disposal  of  sewage  and  neglect  of  the  simplest 
sanitary  laws.  Defective  drainage  and  contaminated  water  and  milk  con- 
stitute the  means  by  which  the  specific  infecting  organisms  are  distributed. 
CuMATE. — Enteric  fever  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  world  but  is  especially 
common  in  temperate  climates.  Season. — It  is  most  common  in  the 
autumn  months  but  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Of  personal  causes: 
Sex. — Males  and  females  are  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  The  mode  of 
life  of  the  individual  exposes  males  to  the  infection  to  a  greater  extent 
than  females.  In  early  childhood  the  sexes  suffer  alike;  in  late  childhood 
and  adolescence,  boys  more  than  girls.  More  men  than  women  are  admitted 
to  hospitals.  The  conditions  of  camp  life  in  military  campaigns  especially 
favor  the  spread  of  the  infection.  In  the  Spanish-American  and  South 
African  wars  enteric  fever  prevailed  most  disastrously.  Age.  —  Enteric 
fever  is  especially  a  disease  of  youth  and  early  adult  life.  The  period  of 
greatest  liability  is  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Expos- 
ure and  immunity  are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Exposure 
to  the  infection  is  probably  greater  after  adolescence  and  the  immu- 
nity acquired  by  the  attack  more  general  after  the  twenty-fifth  year. 
Cases  occasionally  occur  after  sixty.  Occupation  and  Social  State. — 
These  conditions  are  without  predisposing  influence.  Immunity. — Not  all 
who  are  exposed  contract  the  disease.  An  unrecognized  or  forgotten 
attack  in  childhood  may  have  conferred  immunity.  There  are  families 
which  show  in  successive  generations  an  especial  susceptibility.  The  im- 
munity acquired  by  the  attack  is  usually  life-long.     Second  attacks  have 
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Fig.  206. — Bacillus  typhoMUs. 


occurred  in  the  course  of  several  months  or  years  and  three  attacks  in 
the  same  person  have  been  noted  by  competent  observers. 

The  Exciting  Cause. — Bacillus  Typhosus. — This  organism,  the  ba- 
cillus of  Eberth,  is  constantly  present  in  enteric  fever.  It  is  a  short, 
thick,  flagellate,  motile  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  growing  readily  on 
various  culture  media.  It  can  now  be  differentiated  from  certain  other 
bacteria,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  morphological  resemblance,  especially 
the  Ri-cillus  coli  communis,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  These 
organisms   colonize  with   preference  in  the   lymphoid   tissues.     They  are 

distributed  in  recent  infection  in  the 
solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  pat<;bes 
of  the  intestines,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  spleen,  bone-marrow,  liver,  and 
in  the  bile.  They  have  been  isolated 
from  foci  of  suppuration  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  from  meningeal  and 
pleural  exudates  and  vegetations  upon 
the  endocardium.  Their  presence  in 
the  blood  and  rose  spots  may  be 
demonstrated.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  week  and  afterwards  they  have 
been  isolated  by  culture  methods  from 
the  stools.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
urine  and  sputum  and  have  in  a  few 
instances  been  found  in  the  sweat 
Outside  the  body  typhoid  bacilli  retfiin  their  vitality  in  water,  snow, 
ice,  the  superficial  layers  of  the  soil,  dust,  and  in  faeces  for  periods  varying 
according  to  circumstances  from  several  days  to  many  months.  In  milk 
they  undergo  rapid  growth  without  changing  its  appearance.  They  retain 
their  vitality  for  three  months  in  sour  milk  and  for  shorter  periods  in  butter 
made  from  infected  cream. 

The  above  facts  are  of  great  use  in  the  etiological  diagnosis  of  enteric 
fever,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  local  outbreaks.  It  is  most 
important  in  this  connection  that  the  infecting  principle  is  discharged 
from  the  body  of  the  patient  in  the  urine  and  especially  in  the  faeces. 
Its  conveyance  by  means  of  water,  milk,  or  other  articles  of  food  contam- 
inated by  such  discharges  in  consequence  of  faulty  sanitation  is  the 
source  of  the  sporadic,  endemic,  and  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  stated  positively  that  enteric  fever  is  not  contagious  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  i.^.,  transmissible  from  the  sick  to  others  by  contact  or  by 
the  exhalations  from  the  body,  when  the  introduction  of  bacilli-containing 
dejecta  or  secretions  does  not  take  place. 

Infected  water  is  the  ordinary  means  of  transmission.  By  means  of 
."uch  water  the  infection  of  milk,  uncooked  vegetables,  salads,  oysters,  and 
clams  occurs.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  lobsters  also  may  become 
infected  when  kept  in  cages  in  sewage-contaminated  water  awaiting  a 
market.  Natural  ice  and  vegetables  grown  upon  soil  fertilized  by  sewage, 
eaten  raw,  may  convey  the  germs.  Flies  and  atmospheric  dust  play  an 
important  part  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease.    The  open  latrines  on 
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the  one  hand  and  the  unscreened  mess  table  on  the  other  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  terrible  epidemics  among  our  recruits  in  the  practice 
camps  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

When  the  bacilli  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal  tract  the  evolution 
of  the  disease  is  as  follows:  Being  resistant  to  dilute  acids  they  are  by  no 
means  wholly  destroyed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  secretion. 
If  acid  be  absent  or  the  water  or  other  fluid  containing  them  be  ingested 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  secreted  they  pass  into  the  intestine  and 
colonize  and  multiply  in  the  lymph  structures,  finding  their  way  into  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  thence  by  means  of  the  blood  to  the  spleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  bone-marrow.  In  these  locations  and  elsewhere  they  form 
soluble  toxins  which,  circulating  in  the  blood,  exert  their  influence  espe- 
cially upon  the  nervous  system  and  the  nutrition  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
fever  and  other  constitutional  symptoms.  Brieger  isolated  from  cultures 
a  toxin  belonging  to  the  ptomaine  group  to  which  he  gave  the  name  typho- 
toxin.  Later  with  Fraenkel  he  isolated  a  toxalbumin.  Of  greater  impor- 
tance is  the  poison  derived  from  the  bacilli — protein  toxin — by  R.  Pfeiffer. 

Period  of  Incubation. — The  duration  of  the  time  from  the  entrance 
of  the  pathogenic  principle  until  the  appearance  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
fever  varies  upon  the  average  between  two  and  three  weeks.  This  period 
runs  its  course  without  symptoms,  provided  prodromes  are  not  included. 

Stage  of  Prodromes. — The  onset  is  very  rarely  abrupt.  It  is  as  a 
rule  preceded  by  a  period  of  impaired  health  characterized  by  malaise, 
feebleness,  indisposition  to  bodily  or  mental  effort,  loss  of  appetite,  head- 
ache, vertigo,  and  disturbed  sleep.  Abdominal  uneasiness,  even  pain, 
and  diarrhcea  in  the  absence  of  laxatives  are  often  present  at  this  time. 
Slight  but  transient  rises  of  temperature  may  occur.  Bleeding  at  the 
nose  is  common. 

The  course  of  the  attack  varies  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
eight  days.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  stage  of  onset,  the  fastigium  or 
fully  developed  disease,  and  the  stage  of  decline  upon  which  supervenes 
the  convalescence.  As,  however,  there  are  anatomical  changes  in  the  lym- 
phoid structures  of  the  intestines  which  run  their  successive  courses  in 
periods  of  five  to  seven  days  and  correspond  to  changes  in  the  symptom- 
complex  of  similar  duration,  it  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  description  to 
divide  the  course  of  the  attack  into  four  periods  of  a  week  each. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — First  Weelc. — The  attack  of  enteric  fever 
begins  with  a  distinct  and  sustained  elevation  of  temperature.  This  rise 
is  frequently  attended  with  chilliness,  which  may  be  repeated,  but  rarely 
by  a  pronounced  chill.  The  patient  now  in  the  majority  of  instances  betakes 
himself  to  his  bed.  During  the  first  four  or  five  days  the  temperature 
rises  in  the  evening  from  one  to  two  degrees  higher  than  upon  the  previous 
evening  and  each  morning  a  degree  or  more  above  that  of  the  preceding 
morning.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  temperature  has  reached  its  fastig- 
ium, 103^-105°  F.  (39.5^-40.5°  C),  and  with  slight  morning  remissions 
remains,  in  the  absence  of  complications,  at  this  level  until  the  end  of  the 
second  week.  During  this  period  there  are  lassitude,  headache,  anorexia, 
thirst,  a  hot,  dry  skin,  diminished  urine,  and  restless  sleep.  The  headache 
becomes  progressively  more  severe  and  is  attended  with  tinnitus  aurium 
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and  delirium,  at  first  mild  and  present  usually  upon  waking.  Epistaxia 
frequently  occurs.  It  is  usually  slight  but  may  be  free.  The  tongue  is 
coated  and  is  seen  to  be  of  a  bright  red  color  at  the  edg^  and  tip — ^"red 
tongue  fever."  At  this  time  constipation  is  the  rule  but  laxatives  act 
with  unusual  energy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  spontaneous 
diarrhcea  often  occurs.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  coii3tipation 
continues  throughout  the  attack.  The  spleen  is  found  upon  palpation  to 
be  enlarged  toward  the  end  of  this  period;  there  is  slight  tympanitic 
distention  of  the  abdomen  and  tenderness  in  the  ileocs^cal  re^on.  The 
gurgling  upon  pressure,  often  observed  in  this  region,  is  wholly  without 
diagnostic  value. 

A  few  scattered,  medium-sized,  dry  r&les  may  usually  be  beard  upon 
auscultation  of  the  lungs.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  90-110,  but  less  so  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  of  temperature  than  in  many  other  acute  diseases. 
It  is  full  in  volume,  of  low  tension,  and  often  dicrotic. 

Second  Week. — The  fever  now  assumes  the  subcontinuous  type,  the 
range  between  the  evening  rises  and  morning  remissions  not  greatly  exceed- 
ing those  of  health.  The  symptoms  become  progressively  more  severe. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  and  gradually  loses  its  dicrotism.  About  the  tenth  day 
the  headache  spontaneously  ceases  and  is  replaced  by  somnolence  and 
stupor,  which  alternate  with  delirium  usually  wandering  but  sometimes 
noisy  and  active.  The  facies  is  dull,  faintly  flushed,  sometimes  slightly 
cyanotic.  The  lips  and  tongue  are  dry  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  sordes 
to  collect  upon  the  teeth  and  gums.  The  abdominal  symptoms,  diarrhGea 
and  tympanites,  are  aggravated;  there  is  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  days  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance, 
commonly  upon  the  upper  abdominal  or  lower  thoracic  regions  anteriorly. 
Traces  of  albumin  are  now  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cases.  The  signs  of 
bronchitis  are  more  pronounced.  Fine  subcrepitant  and  crepitant  riles 
are  heard  at  the  bases  posteriorly  and  slight  dulness  upon  percussion  may 
be  found  in  this  region. 

Third  Week. — The  temperature  assumes  the  remittent  type  showing 
morning  remissions  of  increasing  length.  The  pulse  becomes  more  feeble 
and  frequent,  110-140.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  faint  and  may  be 
inaudible.  There  is  muscular  tremor.  Diarrhoea  and  tympanitic  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen  may  increase  or,  if  previously  absent,  now  appear. 
There  is  often  retention  of  urine  and  sometimes  involuntary  discharges  of 
urine  and  faeces.  Weakness  is  most  marked  and  wasting  conspicuous. 
Stupor  and  delirium  continue.  The  rash,  which  has  continued  to  appear 
and  fade  in  successive  crops,  now  as  a  rule  gradually  diminishes  and  does 
not  in  most  cases  again  appear.  This  is  especially  the  period  of  severe 
complications,  hypostatic  pneumonias,  bed-sores,  parotitis,  hemorrhages, 
and  perforation. 

Fourth  Week. — The  type  of  the  fever  is  now  intermittent,  the  morning 
remissions  gradually  falling  to  normal  or  slightly  subnormal  ranges  and 
the  evening  rises  progressively  diminishing  until  they  no  longer  transcend 
the  normal.  The  tongue  becomes  clean  and  moist,  the  diarrhoea  ceases, 
and  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and  urgent  desire  for  food.  The  spleen 
undergoes   involution.      The   tympanites   subsides.      The   pulse   becomes 
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stronger  and  fuller  and  the  first  sound  and  impulse  of  the  beart  more 
distinct.  The  convalescence  may  be  postponed  by  the  occurrence  of 
various  sequels  or  by  relapse,  and  in  some  instances  the  symptoms  of  the 
fourth  or  even  of  the  fifth  week  may  continue  to  be  the  same  which  were 
present  during  the  third — progressive  asthenia,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse, 
abdominal  distention,  involuntary  discharges,  dry  tongue,  muttering 
delirium,  stupor,  and  eubsultus. 

The  foregoing  sketch  represents  a  severe  attack  of  enteric  fever  unmod- 
ified by  treatment  and  terminating  in  recovery.  But  from  this  typical 
picture  of  the  disease  there  are  many  variations.  The  problem  in  diagnosis 
is  to  determine  not  the  nature  of  a  well-defined  typical  case  of  enteric 
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fever — that  any  tyro  in  medicine  can  readily  do^but  to  recognize  the 
atypical  cases  and  to  differentiate  them  from  the  affections  to  which  they 
present  features  of  resemblance  and  to  do  thiB  successfully  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  since  failure  in  this  respect  leads  to  indifference  in  regard 
to  the  search  for  the  cause  of  the  attack  on  the  one  hand  and  neglect  in 
the  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  the  evacuations  on  the  other. 

Symptoms  of  Especial  Importance  In  Diagnosis.-^Before  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  varieties  of  enteric  fever  it  is  important  to 
give  our  attention  in  greater  detail  to  certain  of  the  principal  symptoms 
the  association  of  which  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  diagnosis.  These 
symptoms  relate  to  (a)  the  fever,  (b)  the  pulse,  (c)  the  rash,  (d)  the 
abdominal  organs,  and  (e)  tJie  nervous  system. 

(a)  The  Fever.  —  1.  REGfLAR,  so-called  Typical  Course. — The 
temperature  rises  by  regular  step-like  gradations,  with  marked  evening 
exacerbations  and  slight  morning  remissions,  until  it  reaches  a  range  of 
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103^-105^  F.  (39.5°-40.5°  C.)  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  From  this  period 
to  the  end  of  the  second  week  its  range  is  subcontinuous,  the  oscillations 
between  the  morning  minima  and  the  evening  maxima  but  little  exceed- 
ing those  of  health.  During  this  time  the  temperature  is  scarcely  modified 
by  ordinary  antipyretic  measures  and  only  gradually  yields  to  systematic 
cold  bathing.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  and  throughout  the  third 
week  the  type  becomes  remittent  with  diurnal  oscillations  of  gradually 
increasing  length  until  in  the  fourth  week  the  type  is  distinctly  inter- 
mittent, the  diurnal  oscillations  progressively  diminishing  at  the  expense 
of  the  evening  rises  until  subnormal  ranges  are  reached.  The  defervescence 
is  by  lysis.  From  this  level  the  temperature  again  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  rises  to  normal,  but  it  remains  for  a  time  unstable  and  is  liable 
to  recrudescences  of  1^-3°  F.,  extending  over  a  day  or  two,  from  the 
action  of  slight  causes, — physical  or  mental  effort,  the  visits  of  friends, 
constipation,  the  eating  of  solid  food, — febris  carnis. 

This  typical  temperature  range  is  much  less  common  than  it  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  and  numerous  modifications  occur  in  cases  that  in 
other  respects  must  be  regarded  as  typical. 

2.  Variations  in  the  Temperature  Range. — The  fact  that  most  of 
the  cases  do  not  come  under  observation  until  some  days  have  elapsed  and 
the  temperature  has  attained  its  fastigium  throws  some  obscurity  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  gradual  step-like  ascent  of  the  first  week.  In  cases  seen 
from  the  onset  it  is  often  absent  and  the  temperature  may  reach  104^-105° 
F.  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  This  is  especially 
common  in  the  cases  which  begin  abruptly  with  chills  or  in  children  with 
convulsions.  Not  rarely  the  temperature  range  is  remittent  throughout — 
infantile  type,  seen  sometimes  also  in  the  adult.  Not  very  rarely  the 
temperature  falls  rapidly  about  the  end  of  the  second  week, — defervescence 
by  rapid  lysis,  or  by  crisis, — an  event  more  common  in  the  cases  which  be- 
gin abruptly  than  in  those  of  gradual  onset.  Inverse  temperature  is 
observed  very  rarely  in  enteric  fever  and  is  without  diagnostic  significance 
other  than  that  which  arises  from  its  occasional  occurrence  in  tuberculosis. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  sudden 
falls.  These  de^'lines  may  amount  to  8®  or  10®  F.  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
They  occur  from  hemorrhage  from  any  cause  and  especially  accompany 
intestinal  hemorrhage.  As  a  rule  they  are  followed  in  the  course  of  several 
hours,  when  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  by  a  rise  to  the  former  range,  but  the 
temperature  often  remains  unstable;  exceptionally  the  temperature  stays 
low  and  the  patient  enters  upon  an  early  convalescence.  Hyperpyrexia  is 
not  common  in  enteric  fever.  In  very  rare  instances  collapse  may  occur 
in  the  absence  of  hemorrhage  or  perforation. 

Recrudescences  of  fever  from  trifling  causes,  occurring  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  instability  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  which  follows  the 
infection,  are  of  no  great  importance.  They  are,  however,  to  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  symptomatic  fever  of  an  inflammatory  complication,  as 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  or  venous  thrombosis.  In  this  connection  the 
local  phenomena  and  an  increase  of  the  leucocytes  are  of  importance. 

Subfebrile  States  in  Convalescence. — In  children  and  neurotic  individ- 
uals there  may  be  evening  fever,  100.5''-102®  F.  ^38^-39®  C),  for  weeks  after 
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symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared  and  convalescence  is  in 
r  respects  fully  establishe<I.  I  have  several  times  seen  this  condition 
tboring  men  in  hospital  wards.  It  has  been  described  as  bed-fever, 
isappears  when  the  patient  is  allowed  to  sit  up.  A  similar  evening  rise 
be  the  sign  of  a  latent  complication.  I 

The  subnormal  temperature  of  early  convalescence  is  not  important. 
1  especially  liable  to  occur  in  feeble  or  greatly  emaciated  individuals 
may  be  encountered  in  persons  making  a  good  recovery.  In  the  course 
week  or  ten  days  the  tempera- 
rises  to  normal  and  regains  its 
ility.  The  hypothermia  of  hem- 
age  and  the  morning  remissions 
le  later  stages  have  been  already 
ribed.  That  of  cold  bathing 
other  antipyretic  treatment  is 
dent  and  without  diagnostic 
irtance. 

Rdapsea  are  characterized  by  a 
Je  range  Uke  that  of  the  primary 
ck,  except  that  the  respective 
kIs  are  shorter  just  as  the  re- 
i  is  shorter— ten  days  to  two 
;s.  The  gradual  ascent,  subcon- 
OUS  fastigium,  anr!  defervescence 
iysis  with  remittent  and  inter- 
ent  curves  are  important  from 
standpoint  of  diagnosis. 
Afebrile  Typhoid.  —  Cases  have 
described  in  which  the  general 
titutionai  symptoms  and  t  he 
,tion  of  the  case  together  with 
eruption,  enlargement  of  the 
m,  dicrotism,  and  the  diazo  re- 
in have  been  present  without 
r  or  at  most  with  only  a  trifling 
ition  of  the  evening  tempera- 
te subnormal  ranges,  and  in  which  the  etiology  of  the  disease  and  the 
«nce  of  a  local  epidemic  have  rendered  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever 
le  highest  degree  probable.  The  diagnosis  will  become  positive  in  the 
t  of  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  or  upon  post-mortem 
lination  resulting  in  the  demonstration  of  the  characteristic  intestinal 
ns.  In  the  absence  of  those  events  the  diagnosis  may  then  be  made 
lie  finding  of  the  bacilli  in  the  urine  and  stools  or  in  blood  cultures. 
3.  Chills. — Chilliness  is  not  uncommon  in  the  period  of  onset,  but  rigors 
are  in  enteric  fever.  Chills  occasionally,  however,  occur  with  the  initial 
jf  temperature;  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  course  of  the  attack, 
ved  by  profuse  sweating;  sometimes  upon  the  development  of  compli  ■ 
us;  after  the  administration  of  internal  antipyretics,  and  in  septic  con- 
ns.    Chiilinefls  and  shivering  are  frequent  at  the  end  of  tub-baths. 
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(b)  The  Pulse. — The  characters  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  relation 
to  the  fever  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  pulse  is  commonly  full  and 
of  low  tension  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Dicrotism  appears  early 
and  is  not  only  more  common  but  also  more  marked  than  in  any  other 
acute  disease.  The  frequency  is  increased  but  not  proportionately  to  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature.  A  pulse  of  100-120  may  within  the  second 
week  be  associated  with  a  temperature  of  104^-105'*  F.  (40''-40.5*'  C). 
Later  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble  and  its  volume  is  much 
diminished.  In  grave  cases  with  great  prostration  it  may  reach  160  and 
such  a  degree  of  enfeeblement  as  to  be  scarcely  countable. 

(c)  The  Rash. — The  eruption  occurs  in  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
cases.  It  consists  of  lenticular,  hypersemic  papules,  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  of  a  pale  rose  color,  one  to  four  mm.  in  diameter 
and  disappearing  upon  pressure  or  when  the  skin  is  made  tense.  These 
roseolous  maculopapules  may  be  felt  by  the  finger.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  dense  papules  or  small  pustules  of  acne  which  are 
common  upon  the  trunk,  especially  the  back,  of  young  persons.  They 
appear  in  successive  crops  and  vary  in  number  from  two  or  three,  found 
only  upon  careful  search,  to  a  somewhat  copious  roseola  distributed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
I  am  now  of  the  belief  that  cases  characterized  by  an  abundant  rash 
frequently  run  a  severe  course.  The  eruption  first  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  middle  of  the  second  week  and  commonly 
in  the  epigastric  zone  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently noted  upon  the  back,  between  the  shoulder-blades.  It  may  in  rare 
instances  be  seen  upon  the  face,  especially  in  young  persons  of  fair  skin. 
The  spots  are  circular  or  oval  with  well-defined  borders.  They  gradually 
fade  in  two  or  three  days,  leaving  an  area  of  pigmentation  the  degree  of  which 
varies  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  individual.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  no  new  crops  appear  after  the  defervescence  begins,  but  exceptionally 
the  spots  continue  to  appear  after  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  normal. 

Other  points  of  value  in  diagnosis  in  connection  with  the  skin  are  the 
out-cropping  of  sudamina  as  the  fever  begins  to  decline;  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  purpura;  an  infrequent  erythematous  eruption  at  the  outset, 
resembUng  that  of  scarlet  fever;  a  fine  branny  desquamation  in  children;  the 
presence  of  the  tache  c^r^hrale,  and  the  great  infrequency  of  herpes  labialis 
in  comparison  with  malaria,  croupous  pneumonia,  and  cerebrospinal  fever. 

(d)  The  Symptoms  Reiatins:  to  the  Abdomhial  Organs. — Splenic  en- 
largement may  be  made  out  upon  palpation,  the  border  of  the  organ 
extending  below  the  ribs,  especially  on  deep  inspiration.  The  results  of 
percussion  are  obscured  by  the  meteorism  which  is  common  after  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week.  A  splenic  tumor  is  demonstrable  in  more 
than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  variable  symptom.  It  is  present  at  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  majority  of  the  cases,  often  alternating  with  constipation. 
There  are,  however,  epidemics  in  which  constipation  throughout  is  the  rule. 
Diarrhoea  is  more  common  in  the  later  course  of  the  attack.  It  is  caused 
by  the  associated  catarrh  rather  than  by  the  ulcers  and  is  indicative  of 
extensive  rather  than  of  deep  ulceration.    The  number  of  the  stools  varies 
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from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  usually 
large,  thin,  grayish-yellow  in  color  and  of  a  granular  composition.  They 
very  often  contain  one  or  more  soft  scybalous  massea  of  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
The  reaction  is  alkaline  and  the  odor  foul.  On  standing,  the  fluid  and 
solid  constituents  separate  into  two  layers,  the  upper  containing  albumin, 
salts,  and  coloring  matter,  the  lower  epithelial  debris,  cellular  elements, 
fat  crystals,  triple  phosphates,  and  later  in  the  disease  sloughs  from  the 
necrotic  Peyer's  patches,  and  microscopic  blood.  In  many  cases  the  bacilli 
of  Eberth  may  be  found  after  the  middle  of  the  second  week.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  stools  into  layers  is 
not  often  seen  in  other  forms 
of  diarrhoea,  but  cannot  be 
regarded  as  pathognomonic. 
In  truth  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  stools  of  enteric  fever  are 
characteristic  in  any  diagnostic 
sense.  The  familiar  compari- 
son with  pea-soup  is  inexact 
and  misleading  and  might  well 
be  discarded  with  a  multitude 
of  other  unscientific,  tradi- 
tional, false  phrases  from 
the  language  of  descriptive 
medicine. 

Tenderness  and  Pain. — 
Tenderness  in  the  ileocsecal  re- 
gion is  common  in  the  early 
course  of  the  attack  and  im- 
portant in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis between  enteric  fever  and 
appendicitis.  The  tenderness  is 
in  some  instances  confined  to 
the  umbilical  region;  less  often 
it  may  be  elicited  upon  pres- 
sure over  almost  any  part  of 
the  abdomen.  Tenderness  and 
pain  in  the  abdomen  may  be 
symptomatic  of  an  over-distended  bladder,  pleurisy,  crural  phlebitis,  or 
other  acute  affection.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  no  definite  cause 
for  these  symptoms  can  be  discovered.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  occasion- 
ally associated  with  intestinal  hemorrhage  but  are  present  and  intense 
in  almost  all  cases  of  perforation. 

Intestinal  Hemorrhage. — Hemorrhage  from  the  bowe!  is  a  serious 
accident,  occurring  in  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It  varies 
in  amount  from  a  trace  of  blood  in  the  stools  to  a  profuse  and  fatal  blood 
loss.  Large  hemorrhages  most  commonly  occur  about  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  sloughs,  namely,  between  the  close  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week.  The  slighter  hemorrhages  which  take  place 
earlier  than  this  period  are  due  to  oozing  from  the  hypertemic  Peyer'a 
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patches;  those  which  occur  after  it  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mechanieil 
disturbance  of  unhealed  ulcers  by  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  bovd 
and  the  contact  of  the  intestinal  content's.  Intestinal  hemorrhage 
usually  comes  on  without  premonitory  symptoms.  It  may  reveal  itself 
at  once  by  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  anus,  with  faintneas. 
feeble  pulse,  pallor,  and  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of 
several  degrees,  or  by  collapse  symptoms  which  may  terminate  id 
death  before  the  blood  appears  in  the  stools — concealed  hemorrhage. 
Intestinal  bleeding  may  be  symptomatic  of  a  general  hemorrhagic  con- 
dition manifested  also  by  pe- 
techia and  hematuria  or  ooz- 
ing from  other  mucous  surfaces. 
Perforation,  —  Intestinal 
perforation  is  the  gravest  acci- 
dent that  occurs  in  enteric 
fever.  Its  frequency  is  about 
three  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It 
may  happen  in  otherwise  ap- 
parently mild  cases  but  ia  more 


common    m 


cases    in 


which  diarrhcca  and  meteorism 
are  marked  or  in  which  hemor- 
rhage has  occurred.  Nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
occur  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week.  The  symptoms  are  first 
those  caused  by  the  perforation 
itself  and  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowel  into  the  per- 
itoneum, and  second,  those  of 
the  resulting  peritonitis.  Of 
the  first  group,  sudden,  sharp 
pain  in  the  right  lower  quad- 
rant of  the  abdomen,  increasing 
in  severity,  attended  by  gener^ 
or  local  tenderness,  is  the  moet 
significant.  Next  in  order  of 
importance  is  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  become  spastic 
upon  palpation.  Irritability  of  the  bladder  and  frequent  micturition  are 
not  uncommon.  Much  less  frequent  are  collapse  symptoms,  fall  in  temper- 
ature, increase  in  pulse-frequency,  and  coldness  of  the  surface  with  sweat- 
ing. In  grave  toxfemia  with  stupor  the  symptoms  of  perforation  may 
l»e  obscured. 

The  second  group  comprises  the  symptoms  of  the  consecutive  peri- 
tonitis. The  local  symptoms  are  of  great  importance  since  the  life  of  the 
patient  may  depend  upon  their  early  recognition.  They  consist  of  muscular 
rigidity  with  pain  upon  pressure  and  deep  breathing,  limitation  of  the  reapii^ 
atory  movements,  obliteration  of  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  and  splenie 
dulnesa  from  the  presence  of  free  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  fulness  and 
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tenderness  upon  digital  examination  per  rectum;  absence  of  the  peris- 
taltic murmur  upon  auscultation,  friction  sounds  in  the  upper  hepatic 
area  or  elsewhere,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  a  rapidly  progressive 
leucocytosis.  These  phenomena  are  not  all  present  in  every  case  but  the 
presence  of  several  of  them  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  peritonitis  in 
its  early  stage.  Their  progressive  development  is  soon  followed  by  the 
occurrence  of  more  ominous  signs.  The  spastic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wall  is  replaced  by  tympanitic  distention  which  pro- 
gressively increases.  Percussion  in  the  flanks  reveals  flatness  in  the  most 
dependent  region,  the  sign  of  an  accumulating  exudate.  The  pain  is  less 
urgent;  the  tenderness  less  acute.  Further  displacement  of  the  liver  and 
splenic  dulness  in  an  upward  direction  is  noted  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
may  be  found  as  high  as  the  fourth  interspace.  In  a  small  number  of  the 
cases  perforation  and  peritonitis  occur  with  a  flat  or  even  retracted  abdomen. 

The  general  symptoms  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  condition.  They 
consist  of  pallor,  an  expression  indicative  of  pain,  which  develops  later  into 
the  facies  Hippocratica,  profuse  clammy  sweating,  a  feeble,  thready,  fre- 
quent pulse,  hiccough,  and  vomiting.  The  respiration  is  shallow,  the  heart 
sounds  indistinct,  the  temperature,  which  may  have  fallen  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  perforation,  rises  again,  and  the  kidneys  secrete  little  or  no  urine. 
This  formidable  array  of  symptoms,  the  forerunners  of  the  approaching  fatal 
issue,  may  be  masked  by  those  of  an  antecedent  overwhelming  toxaemia. 

Perforative  peritonitis  without  the  escape  of  air  into  the  peritoneal 
sac  may  arise  from  the  rupture  of  a  pseudo-abscess,  softened  mesenteric 
gland;  or  a  splenic  or  hepatic  abscess.  A  general  or  local  peritonitis  may 
occur  in  consequence  of  infection  through  the  thinned  base  of  a  deep  ulcer 
without  rupture. 

(e)  The  Nervous  System. — There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the 
nervous  symptoms  of  enteric  fever;  yet  their  association  with  the  phe- 
nomena mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages  constitutes  a  symptom-complex 
that  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant. 

Headache,  sleeplessness,  and  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which 
renders  physical  and  mental  effort  alike  difficult  characterize  the  period 
of  prodromes.  The  headache  may  involve  any  part  of  the  head  or  be  gen- 
eral. Its  most  constant  peculiarity  is  that  it  becomes  worse  toward 
night.  It  usually  ceases  spontaneously  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
week  and  is  replaced  by  somnolence  and  stui)or — a  change  which  is  of  diag- 
nostic value.  Tinnitus  aurium  frequently  accompanies  the  headache  and 
deafness  develops  with  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Delirium  sometimes  begins  early  and  is  usually  of  mild  character. 
The  patient  can  be  roused,  his  attention  fixed  and  his  replies  become  ap- 
parently rational.  The  delirium  is  at  first  nocturnal.  Later  it  becomes 
continuous  and  marked.  It  may  not  appear  until  the  second  or  even  the 
third  week.  In  other  causes  it  is  noisv  and  restless  and  attended  with  efforts 
to  get  out  of  bed.  In  hard  drinkers  it  may  be  associated  with  tremor  and 
the  hallucinations  peculiar  to  delirium  tremens.  Abrupt  changes  in  the 
form  of  delirium  occur.  The  patient  who  has  been  apathetic  and  wander- 
ing may  without  warning  develop  an  active  and  purposeful  delirium  with 
tmicidal  tendencies.     The  enteric  fever  patient  who  has  become  delirious 
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must  under  no  circumstances  be  left  alone.  Somnolence  and  hebetude 
are  common  and  in  the  severe  cases  these  symptoms  deepen  into  a  stupor 
from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused.  Coma  vigil,  tremor,  subsultus 
tendinum,  and  carphologia  are  among  the  most  ominous  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

Convulsions  are  rare.  They  may  occur  in  children  at  the  onset.  In 
the  course  of  the  attack  and  especially  in  adults  they  may  be  hysterical, 
uraemic  or  symptomatic  of  some  nervous  complication,  as  encephalitis  or 
thrombosis  of  cerebral  arteries  or  veins. 

Varieties. — FCnteric  fever  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  disease  of  the 
whole  organism.  Scarcely  an  organ  escapes;  not  a  function  goes  on  nor- 
mally. The  duration  of  the  attack  with  profound  derangements  of  nutrition 
exposes  the  defenceless  tissues  to  the  secondary  invasions  of  pathogenic 
organisms  both  local  and  general.  In  different  cases  various  organs  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  attack  according  to  the  personal  predisposition  of  the 
individual.  Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  infection, — virulence  of  the 
bacilli, — the  resistance  of  the  individual, — integrity  of  the  tissues,  degrees 
of  hereditary  or  acquired  immunity  or  predisposition, — complications. 
sequels,  relapse,  the  management  of  the  case  and  the  surroundings  likewise 
modify  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Hence  a  most  diverse  and  complex 
symptomatology.  A  full  account  of  enteric  fever  in  all  its  relations  would 
constitute  an  epitome  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  disease  presents  the  widest  variations  from  a  typical 
course  alike  in  its  mode  of  onset,  its  intensity,  the  prominence  of  certain 
symptoms,  and  in  its  duration.  Errors  in  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases  are 
to  be  avoided  only  by  the  routine  employment  of  every  resource  of  clinical 
medicine  with  due  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the  clinical  laboratory  and 
the  post-mortem  room.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  infection  the  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  recognized : 

(a)  Ordinary  Form  witli  Well-developed  intestinal  Lesions. — This  group 
includes  the  great  majority  of  the  cases.  The  lesions  of  the  lymph 
structures  are  well  marked  and  more  or  less  extensive;  the  mesenteric 
glands  and  spleen  are  enlarged,  parenchymatous  changes  are  present 
in  the  viscera.  The  anatomical  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
a  history  of  the  symptoms. 

(b)  Cases  Characterized  by  Slight  Intestinal  Lesions. — The  changes 
in  the  lymphoid  structures  of  the  intestines  may  be  superficial  and  limited 
in  extent  and  therefore  readily  overlooked,  or  if  death  has  occurred  late 
in  the  attack  the  ulceration  may  have  already  healed.  The  symptom- 
complex  may  be  that  of  an  ordinary  attack  with  or  without  mild  intestinal 
symptoms,  of  a  general  sepsis  with  high  fever  and  marked  nervous  symp- 
toms,— so-called  typhoid  state — typhoid  septicemia, — or  of  an  affection  of 
one  or  more  viscera  with  profound  constitutional  disturbance.  The  organs 
especially  involved  may  be  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  lungs,  pleura,  kidneys, 
endocardium,  or  meninges.  It  is  in  the  last  group  that  the  cases  are  found 
which  are  described  as  pneumotyphus,  in  which  the  attack  sets  in  with 
pulmonary  symptoms;  pleurotyphus,  beginning  with  an  acute  pleurisy; 
nephrotyphus,  in  which  the  general  symptoms  and  urinary  findings  ct 
an  acute  nephritis  are  present  at  the  onset,  and  the  cerebrospinal  form  in 
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which  the  attack  begins  suddenly  with  urgent  symptoms  of  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system.  In  all  of  these  unusual  forms  the  symptoms  which 
dominate  the  clinical  picture  at  the  onset  shortly,  and  mostly  in  the  course 
of  the  first  week,  become  subordinate  to  those  characteristic  of  enteric 
fever  and  the  attack  generally  runs  its  subsequent  course  in  the  usual  way 
and  time.  In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  the  intestinal  lesions  are 
well  developed.  To  elevate  these  groups  of  cases  into  separate  varieties 
is  to  increase  the  diflSculties  of  the  student  and  teacher  alike  without  any 
compensatory  advantages  of  classification. 

(c)  Cases  Characterized  by  the  Absence  of  Intestinal  Lesions. — In 
some  of  the  cases  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  has  not  been  demon- 
strated; in  others  lesions  such  as  those  of  tuberculous  ulceration,  by  which 
the  bacilli  of  Eberth  may  have  found  access,  were  present.  There  remain, 
however,  a  limited  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Bacillus  typhosus  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  organs,  the  symptoms  have  b^n  characteristic,  and 
death  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  lesions  of  the  gut  are  commonly 
conspicuous,  yet  none  have  been  discovered.  The  possibility  that  the 
bacilli  have  found  entrance  by  way  of  the  intestinal  wall  without  giving 
rise  to  demonstrable  lesions  has  been  suggested.  Infection  by  way  of  the 
respiratory  passages  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Even  in  the  cases  of 
pneumotyphus  the  absence  of  intestinal  lesions  to  which  the  early  lung 
affection  may  have  been  consecutive  has  not  been  established. 

(d)  Mixed  or  Secondary  infections. — The  conditions  caused  by  the 
Bacillus  typhosus  impair  the  powers  of  resistance.  A  secondary  invasion 
of  colon  bacilli,  streptococci,  staphylococci,  or  the  pneumococci  may  occur 
with  the  development  of  consecutive  local  and  constitutional  phenomena. 
This  true  mixed  infection  may  take  place  in  any  disease  and  is  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  other  specific  infections  which  occur  as  complications  or 
intercurrent  affections,  as  infection  with  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  Bacillus 
diphtherise,  Streptococcus  Fehleisen  or,  the  malarial  parasite. 

(e)  Cases  i^esenting  the  Symptoms  of  Enteric  Fever  but  due  to 
other  Orsanlsms— Paratyphoid. — Researches  conducted  since  1896  have 
shown  that  a  symptom-complex  not  to  be  distinguished  from  enteric  fever 
may  be  caused  by  organisms  other  than  the  Bacillus  typhosus,  which  stand 
in  their  cultural  and  agglutinating  properties  between  B.  typhosus  and  B. 
coK  communis,  and  that  B.  coli  may  perhaps  play  the  same  etiologic  r61e. 
This  fact  does  not,  however,  impair  the  universal  belief  in  the  specific 
nature  of  B.  typhosus  and  enteric  fever. 

As  regards  intensity  the  following  forms  may  be  described: 

(a)  The  Miid  Form — Typhus  L^vissimus. — The  fever  is  moderate, 
not  exceeding  102^-103°  F.  (39°-39.5°  G.)  in  the  evening.  The  symptoms 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  form  are  present  but  are  of  mild  intensity. 
Headache,  weakness,  epistaxis,  rose  spots,  and  the  signs  of  splenic  enlarge- 
ment are  present,  but  the  illness  is  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
patient  realize  its  true  nature.  Diarrhoea  is  not  common.  These  cases 
are  often  regarded  as  simple  continued  fever,  febricula,  or  gastric  fever. 
Their  duration  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen  days. 

(b)  The  AlK>rtive  Form. — The  onset  is  abrupt  and  marked  by  shiver- 
ing or  a  chill.     The  temperature  rises  abruptly  and  may  reach  104°  F. 
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(40°  C).  Rose  spots  appear  early,  often  before  the  fifth  day.  At  the  ad 
of  the  first  week,  or  early  in  the  second,  the  temperature  falls  by  rapid 
lysis  or  even  by  crisis  with  profuse  sweating  and  the  patient  enters  upon 
convalescence.  These  cases  are  sometimes  seen  in  epidemics.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  true  nature  of  the  mild  and  abortive  cases  is  of  the  utmoei 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  prophylaxis. 

(c)  The  Latent  or  Ambulatory  Form — ^Walking  Typhoid. — The  symp- 
toms are  slight  and  the  patient  continues  to  attend  to  his  affairs  ai 
usual.  There  is  feverishness  and  a  feeling  of  illness.  Diarrhoea  is  commonly 
present  but  not  urgent.  The  rose  spots  and  enlarged  spleen  are  often  found 
in  the  routine  examination  of  walking  typhoid  patients;  or  sudden  delirium, 
hemorrhage,  or  perforation  may  occur.  Cases  belonging  to  this  group  are 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women  and  among  laboring  men,  tramps,  and 
others  who  habitually  give  little  attention  to  their  subjective  symptoms. 
They  are  also  encountered  with  some  frequency  among  school-boys. 

(d)  The  Grave  Form. — The  symptoms  may  at  first  be  of  moderate 
intensity.  More  commonly  they  are  severe  from  the  onset.  The  infection 
is  intense.  The  temperature  is  high,  106°-106°  F.  (40.6°-41^  C),  with  very 
trifling  remissions,  and  the  duration  of  the  fever  may  be  protracted  into 
the  fifth  or  sixth  week.  To  this  category  must  be  assigned  the.  cases  of 
mixed  or  secondary  infection  and  the  cases  beginning  with  severe  symptoms 
referable  to  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  nervous  system. 

Modifications  of  the  course  of  the  attack  as  determined  by  anatomical 
and  physiological  conditions  peculiar  to  the  individual  give  rise  to  the 
following  forms: 

(a)  Enteric  Fever  in  Children. — This  disease  is  not  common  in  infancy 
The  nature  of  the  food  and  doubtless  the  presence  of  an  immunii- 
ing  substance  in  the  milk  of  the  mother  protects  sucklings.  Cases  have. 
however,  been  reported  in  the  first  week  of  life  and  occasionally  in  the  first 
year.  Enteric  fever  is  not  at  all  uncommon  after  the  second  year.  The 
onset  may  be  insidious;  commonly  it  is  abrupt  with  high  temperature. 
The  type  of  the  fever  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  is  remittent  throughout- 
infantile  remittent  of  the  early  writers.  Nose-bleeding  and  diarrhoea  are 
comparatively  infrequent  but  bronchial  catarrh  begins  early  and  is  often 
moderately  severe.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  rash,  which  may 
be  sparse  or  plentiful.  Tympanites  is  commonly  slight  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage  and  perforation  much  less  common  than  in  adults.  Nervous 
symptoms  are  often  prominent.  The  attack  may  begin  with  convulsions. 
Drowsiness  alternating  with  insomnia,  and  mild  delirium  interrupted  by 
sudden  outcries  and  spells  of  fretfulness  are  observed.  Aphasia,  usually 
transient,  and  noma  are  prominent  sequels.  The  mortality  is  much  loi**er 
among  children  than  in  older  persons.  The  marked  differences  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  in  childhood  and  after  puberty,  and  especially  the  very 
common  occurrence  of  fever  of  remittent  course  in  connection  with  the 
symptom-complex  just  described,  warrant  the  division  of  the  cases  of 
enteric  fever  into  two  great  groups,  those  of  the  Infantile  and  those  of 
the  Adult  Type.  Those  of  the  infantile  type  are  milder  than  those  of  the 
adult  type  and  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable.  Cases  of  the  former 
sometimes  occur  among  adults;   of  the  latter  among  children.    The  prog- 
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nosis  is  less  favorable  in  an  attack  of  adult  type  in  a  child;  more  so  when 
the  infantile  type  occurs  in  later  life.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  long 
recognized  fact,  namely,  that  in  the  absence  of  complications  the  prognosis 
is  more  favorable  in  proportion  as  the  morning  remissions  are  longer,  i.e., 
as  the  temperature  curve  conforms  to  the  remittent  type  of  fever.  It  has 
been  found  also  that  treatment  which  systematically  brings  about  large 
oscillations  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures,  as  the  cold 
bath  treatment,  also  renders  the  prognosis  more  favorable. 

(b)  Enteric  Fever  in  the  Aged. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  much 
modified  when  it  occurs  in  middle  life  or  in  elderly  persons.  The  tempera- 
ture range  is  irregular  and  not  so  high.  The  rose  rash  and  splenic  tumor 
are  often  absent.  Diarrhoea  and  tympany  are  often  troublesome  and 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  complications,  especially  those  affecting  the 
respiratory   tract — pneumonia,    bronchitis. 

(c)  Enteric  Fever  In  Pres:nancy. — The  pregnant  woman  enjoys  no 
immunity  against  the  disease.  The  fever  may  develop  at  any  time,  but  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy.  Abortion  or  pre- 
mature labor  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  The  maternal 
mortality  is  high — sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  Infection  of  the  foetus 
does  not  always  follow,  but  when  it  occurs  the  child  dies  either  in  utero  or 
shortly  after  delivery.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  bacilli 
may  pass  by  way  of  the  placenta  to  the  child  and  cause  a  typhoid  septi- 
csemia  without  intestinal  lesions.  The  positive  Widal  reaction  has  been 
observed  with  fetal  blood. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Complications  and  sequels  are  more 
common  in  enteric  fever  than  in  any  other  acute  infectious  disease.  A 
recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis,  since  cases  occur 
in  which  the  prominence  of  a  complication  may  mask  the  symptoms  of 
the  primary  disease. 

The  following  more  important  complications  are  to  be  considered: 

(a)  Complications  involving  tlie  Digestive  and  Abdominal  Organs. — 
Ulcerative  stomatitis  occasionally  occurs.  Phlegmonous  and  pseudo- 
membranous angina  is  a  rare  complication,  which  may  develop  in  the  third 
week  and  usually  proves  fatal.  Parotid  bubo,  usually  single,  sometimes 
double,  is  a  grave  but  not  necessarily  fatal  complication  in  severe  cases. 
It  may  be  followed  by  extensive  sloughing  or  by  angina  Ludovici,  venous 
thrombosis  or  pyaemia.  Haematemesis  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in 
enteric  fever.  It  may  result  from  the  specific  lesions  implicating  agminate 
follicles  present  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  or  from  a  peptic  ulcer. 

The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  attain  such  a  degree  that  the 
capsule  may  burst.  Rupture  of  this  organ  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  abscess  formation  following  infarct.  The  latter  condition  owes  its  occur- 
rence to  embolism  or  venous  thrombosis. 

The  liver  itself  is  rarely  the  seat  of  changes  which  attract  attention. 
Jaundice  is  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  Hepatic  abscess  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Cholecystitis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  common.  Pain,  tenderness,  and 
muscular  rigidity  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  may  be  noted  in  most 
of  the  cases.  Distention  of  the  viscus — gall-bladder  tumor — may  be  recog- 
aized  upon  nice  palpation  and  percussion.     Perforation  may  occur  with 
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the  aymptoms  of  intestinal  perfuratioa^xtreme  pain,  tenderness,  ri  i 
fall  of  temperntui'e,  collapse  eymptomH,  and  the  general  and  local  s 
peritonitis.  A  suppurative  citolangitis  may  iiocur.  More  ciimuwc*  lyU 
symptoms  gradually  subside  and  recovery  follows.  There  may.  lK»'«'*vtt,l 
be  remote  consequences.  The  bacilli  frequently  give  rise  to  chroniir  crhol^l 
cystitis  with  recurrent  paroxysms  and  to  cholelithiasia. 

Persistence  of  Bacilli's  typhosus  After  Recovery. — In  b>f(f, 
the  greater  number  of  cases  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts  and  gall-t»Ja^(J[r  j 
terminates  in  recovery,  but  in  about  2  per  cent,  it  persists,  especially  in  tit  J 
gall-bladrter,  and  the  bacillus  continues  to  multiply  in  the  tatter  font 
indefinite  period.  From  this  viseus  it  passes  from  time  to  time  in  considp*:aWr  I 
quantities  into  the  gut  and  may  be  recovered  from  the  fieces.  These  t 
constitute  a  group  of  individuals  now  known  as  "typhoid  carriers" 
a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  public,  since  they  may  spread  the  in 
tion  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion.  Many  of  the  sporadic  cases,  the  or 
of  which  has  been  involved  in  obscurity,  are  now  attributed  to  t' 
riers."  Many  of  them  are  women  and  the  subjects  of  cholelithiasis, 
urine  for  several  weeks  may  be  in  the  absence  of  symptoms  laden  with  vv 
lent  typhoid  bacilli. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  and  perforation  have  already  been  c 
These  events  are  so  directly  due  to  the  specific  lesions  of  enteric  (i 
they  occur  with  such  frequency,  and  require  such  a  degree  of  import) 
in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  that  it  seems  more  in  accordance  will 
the  facts  to  regard  them  not  as  complications,  but  rather  as  accidents  if 
the  disease. 

(b)  Complications  Affecting  the  Resplrmtory  Orsans. — Laryngeal  ulcti 
tion  is  common  in  the  severe  cases.     It  may  consist  merely  of  super&ci 
erosion   and   run  its  course  without  symptoms.     It  may,  on  the  i 
hand,  give  rise  to  hoarseness,  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition. 
it  may  produce  perichondritis,  in  the  course  of  which  cedenta  of  tliegl 
may  occur.     Bronchitis  is  prominent  in  infancy  and  often  severe  ii 
persons.     Hypostatic  pneumonia  and  deglutition  pneumonia  are  almi 
always  present  in  severe  cases  after  the  middle  of  the  second  week.    Piq 
monary  oedema  is  a  terminal  condition. 

Lobar  pneumonia  occurs,  (I)  as  an  initial  condition — pneumotyphia 
The  onset  is  abrupt  with  chill,  high  temperature,  pain  in  the  s 
and  bloody  sputa  occur.    After  a  day  or  two  the  signs  of  consolidation  » 
and  the  case  presents  the  complete  clinical  picture  of  an  ordinary  c 
ous  pneumonia.     Crisis  does  not  occur  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  o 
midille  of  the  second  week  rose  spots  appear  and  the  symptoms  of  enta 
fever  are  unmistakable.     In  the  absence  of  rose  spots,  the  uncertainly  d 
to  whether  the  case  is  one  of  croupous  pneumonia  with  so-called  t_ 
symptoms  resulting  from  secondary  infection  or  enteric  fever  with  € 
pulmonary  localization  can  only  be  clearefl  up  by  a  bacteriological  d 
nosis — presence  or  absence  of  Eberth's  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  urine,  s 
pus,  blood  culture,  Gruber-Widal  test,     (2)  Croupous  pneumonia  is  »  0 
mon    and   serious   complication — intercurrent   disease — in    the   : 
third   week.     It  usually  occurs  in  cases  already  otherwise  aevere. 
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symptoms  are  not  usually  well  developed.  Cough  is  slight,  rusty  sputum 
may  be  absent,  and  the  presence  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation  may  only 
be  discovered  upon  routine  examination.  Secondary  gangrene  of  the  lung 
may  develop.  Pulmonary  gangrene  in  enteric  fever  is  more  frequently 
the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  an  infarct.  Abscess  of  the  lung  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  less  common  complications. 

Pleurisy  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  may  be  fibrinous,  serofibrinous,  or 
purulent.  The  effusion  is  often  small  and  circumscribed.  It  may  follow 
the  signs  of  an  infarct — local  pain  and  dulness,  increased  fever,  and  hemor- 
rhagic sputa.  Typhoid  bacilli  have  frequently  been  foimd  in  both  the 
serous  and  purulent  pleural  exudates. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  rarely  an  associated  affection.  The 
patient  may  be  already  phthisical,  in  which  case  the  enteric  fever  plays 
the  r61e  of  an  intercurrent  disease,  or  a  latent  tuberculous  process  may 
become  active.  Haemoptysis  may  be  profuse,  even  fatal.  Pneumothorax 
has  been  observed.  It  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  a  peripheral  abscess 
of  the  lung. 

(c)  Complications  Affecting  tiie  Circulatory  Organs. — Pericarditis  is 
exceedingly  uncommon.  It  has  been  observed  in  children  and  in  con- 
nection with  pneumonia.    Endocarditis  is  likewise  rare. 

Myocardial  changes  are  on  the  other  hand  most  frequent.  They  begin 
early  and  are  often  well  established  by  the  end  of  the  second  week.  The 
heart  is  soft,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish — faded-leaf — color.  Upon  the 
table  it  often  flattens  into  a  formless  mass.  Microscopically  the  changes 
are  those  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  and  interstitial  myocarditis. 
There  may  be  fatty  degeneration  of  high  grade.  Feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
faint,  even  inaudible  first  sound,  profound  asthenia,  fatal  collapse  may  be 
the  manifestations  of  the  changes  in  the  myocardium.  Acute  dilatation 
with  relative  insufficiency,  thrombus  formation  and  visceral  engorgements 
likewise  arise  and  are  attended  with  their  usual  symptoms  and  signs. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  in  patients  who  recover  between  the  myo- 
cardial changes  of  enteric  fever  and  chronic  myocarditis,  the  symptoms  of 
which  develop  later  in  life,  as  can  be  learned  from  the  anamnesis. 

Vascular  occlusions  occur  both  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  They  may 
result  from  embolism  or  thrombosis.  Obliteration  of  the  femoral  artery 
may  occur  with  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg.  Obliteration  of  both  femorals 
with  extension  of  the  clot  into  the  aorta  has  been  observed.  The  condition 
has  been  ascribed  to  local  arteritis  with  thrombus  formation. 

Venous  thrombosis  is  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence — two  to 
four  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  is  usually  unilateral,  sometimes  bilateral, 
the  left  side  being  first  affected,  the  right  later.  In  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  femoral  vein  is  the  seat  of  the  occlusion;  less  frequently  the 
popliteal  or  the  long  saphenous.  The  clot  may  extend  along  the  vein  from 
the  point  of  formation.  The  greater  liability  of  the  left  femoral  vein  has 
been  attributed  to  the  relative  retardation  of  the  blood-flow  in  the  left 
common  iliac  vein  caused  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  right  iliac  artery  which 
crosses  it.  The  occurrence  of  venous  thrombosis  is  attended  by  elevation 
of  temperature,  pain,  tenderness,  enlargement,  and  tense  a^dema  of  the  leg. 
It  may  come  on  later  in  the  attack  or  not  until  after  defervescence.    Eberth's 
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bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  clot  and  in  the  wall  of  the  vein.  Suppura- 
tion and  pyaemia  may  occur.  A  fragment  of  the  clot  swept  into  the  blood 
stream  may  cause  sudden  death  by  plugging  of  the  pulmonary  arter}-. 
Gangrene  does  not  result  from  venous  thrombosis.  As  the  collateral 
circulation  is  established  the  enlargement  of  the  leg  subsides,  but  many 
patients  are  obliged  to  wear  an  elastic  stocking  for  months  or  even  years. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  is  a  rare  accident.  Infarction  of 
the  lungs,  spleen,  or  kidneys  occurs  as  the  result  of  arterial  occlusion,  due 
more  commonly  to  thrombosis  than  embolism. 

Gangrene  as  a  sequel  of  enteric  fever  most  commonly  affects  the 
feet  and  legs.  Gangrenous  areas  occur  less  frequently  upon  the  face, 
neck,  and  trunk.  The  genitalia,  especially  in  girls,  the  nose  and  ears 
may  also  be  affected. 

The  blood  undergoes  important  changes.  In  the  third  week  the 
erythrocytes  and  haemoglobin  are  reduced.  A  gradual  increase  to  normal 
takes  place  during  convalescence,  the  haemoglobin,  which  has  suffered  a 
relatively  greater  reduction  than  the  corpuscles,  regaining  the  normal 
more  slowly  than  the  latter.    These  changes  are  without  diagnostic  value. 

Very  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reduction  of  the 
leucocytes  during  the  whole  course  of  the  attack — leucopenia.  This  con- 
dition is  of  actual  diagnostic  value  in  the  differentiation  between  enteric 
fever  and  septic  states,  and  other  infectious  diseases  which  resemble  it 
more  or  loss  closely.  A  leucocytosis  occurs  when  in  the  course  of  enteric 
fever  a  local  inflammation  arises  or  pneumonia  or  some  other  affection 
characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  occurs  as  an 
intercurrent  disease.  The  large  mononuclear  and  transitional  forms  arc 
increased  and  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  are  greatly  diminished.  In 
contrast  to  these  changes,  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  are  increased  in 
inflammatory  conditions,  as  in  abscess  formation  or  perforation,  a  fact  of 
diagnostic  value. 

(d)  Complications  Affecting  the  Nervous  System. — The  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  in  all  cases  manifests  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  effects  of  the  intoxication.  These  effects  are  apparent 
at  the  onset  of  the  attack  and  vary  in  intensity  from  the  headache  and 
indisposition  to  mental  effort  seen  in  the  mildest  cases  to  the  furious  symp- 
toms of  meningitis.  The  latter  cases,  which  fortunately  are  extremely 
rare,  are  characterized  by  intense  headache,  photophobia,  painful  retrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  muscular  twitchings,  rigidity, 
and  in  some  cases  convulsions.  The  onset  is  abrupt  and  vomiting  may 
occur.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  symptoms  become  less  intense,  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared. 
The  headache  ceases,  rose  spots  appear,  there  is  palpable  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  and  the  case  presents  the  clinical  features  of  an  ordinary  attack 
of  enteric  fever  which  runs  the  usual  course.  These  are  the  cases  described 
as  cerebrospinal  typhoid.  In  fatal  cases  of  this  group  the  lesions  of  menin- 
gitis are  not  found. 

Inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  has  been  observed.  It  is 
an  extremely  rare  complication.  Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  isolated  from 
the  exudate  in  pure  culture.    Kernig's  sign  was  present  in  a  case  of  enteric 
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ver  with  meningeal  symptoms  recently  observed.  Lumbar  puncture 
ay  be  necessary  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  this  form  of  enteric 
vrer  and  cerebrospinal  fever. 

The  rare  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  are 
aracterized  by  local  and  general  convulsive  movements,  active  delirium. 
id  rapidly  developing  coma. 

Neuritis  is  an  infrequent  complication.  It  is  usually  confined  to  a 
igle  nerve;  sometimes  it  is  symmetrical.  Less  frequently  there  is  a 
neral  peripheral  neuritis.  Neuritis  affecting  a  single  nerve  area  may 
}velop  during  the  course  of  the  attack,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
ter  convalescence  has  begun.  There  is  severe  pain  in  the  affected  limb 
th  exquisite  tenderness  over  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  There  may  be 
'elling  and  redness.  The  extensors  are  more  commonly  involved  and 
ist-drop  or  foot-drop  may  occur. 

Tender  toes  constitute  the  manifestation  of  a  form  of  neuritis  not  very 
Lcommon.  This  distressing  but  not  very  serious  condition  may  occur 
ider  any  treatment  but  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  cases  treated  by 
stematic  cold  bathing.  The  tips  of  the  toes,  their  pads,  and  sometimes 
e  pads  at  their  bases  are  painful  and  exquisitely  sensitive  so  that  it  is 
ipossible  for  the  patient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  There  is 
ither  redness  nor  swelling,  and  the  condition — which  begins  toward  the 
d  of  the  attack — usually  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Multiple  neuritis,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  paraplegia,  palsies  of 
dividual  nerve-trunks  from  neuritis  and  poliomyelitis,  hemiplegia  from 
rombosis  or  meningo-encephalitis,  and  tetany  may  develop  during 
nvalescence.  These  sequels  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  and  of 
Bondary  importance  in  the  diagnosis. 

Postfebrile  insanity  is  encountered  more  frequently  after  enteric 
vrer  than  any  other  acute  infection.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  confu- 
mal  insanities  and  is  the  manifestation  of  profound  nutritional  derange- 
Bnts  in  neurotic  individuals.  It  has  occurred  in  my  experience  in  cases 
which  active  delirium  has  been  present  during  the  attack.  There  are 
rsistent  hallucinations,  melancholia,  and  speech  derangements.  The 
ognosis  is  good.  A  majority  of  the  cases  recover  in  the  course  of  six  or 
5ht  months.  After  that  period  the  outlook  becomes  progressively  less 
trorable,  though  I  have  seen  a  case  recover  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Ck)mplications  relating  to  the  eye  are  exceedingly  rare.  Of  those 
'acting  the  ear,  otitis  media  is  common.  There  have  been  years  in  my 
rviee  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  which  no  cases  of  this  complica- 
m  have  occurred,  and  years  in  which  it  has  been  extremely  frequent, 
le  otitis  commonly  develops  insidiously  but  it  sometimes  comes  on  with 
jhill  and  increase  of  fever.  The  ears  should  be  examined  as  a  matter  of 
utine.     Mastoid  disease  may  occur. 

(e)  Other  Complications.  —  Febrile  —  toxic  —  albuminuria  is  of  very 
iquent  occurrence  as  in  the  other  serious  infectious  diseases.  Hyaline 
d  granulohyaline  casts  may  be  found  in  the  centrifugated  urine.  This 
adition  passes  away  with  convalescence.  Eberth's  bacilli  are  demon- 
Bble  in  the  urine  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  In  some  cases  they 
ve  been  found  in  the  urine  of  persons  months,  even  years,  after  the  attack. 
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The  attack  may  begin  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  Qephritis— 
nephrotyphus.  The  toxic  albuminuria  occasionally  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  acute  nephritis  with  scanty  urine  of  high  specific  gravity,  a 
large  amount  of  albumin,  and  microscopical  blood.  This  complication  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  fatal  termination  of  the  case.  Otherwise  it  gradually 
subsides  and  complete  recovery  ensues.  Polyuria  during  the  course  of 
the  attack  is  an  extremely  rare  complication.  Chronic  nephritis  is  a 
rare  sequel.  The  multiple  foci  of  round-celled  infiltration — lytnphom- 
atous  infiltration — which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  miliary  abscess 
does  not  as  a  rule  give  rise  to  symptoms  and  is  rather  of  pathological 
than  of  clinical  interest. 

Pyelitis  is  occasionally  observed.  It  may  develop  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  attack  or  during  convalescence.  It  may  involve  one  or 
both  kidneys.      This  infection  reveals  itself  by  free  blood  together  with 
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pus  and  later  by  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  abundant  pyuria. 
If  one  kidney  only  is  affected  the  pyuria  may  be  intermittent,  with  an 
almost  pus-froe  urine  in  the  intervals. 

Catarrh  of  the  bladder  or  an  acute  cystitis  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
urinary  pus.  These  conditions  are  somewhat  common  in  enteric  fever, 
especially  after  repeated  catheterization.  The  more  common  pyogenic 
micro-organisms  are  B.  coli,  B.  typhosus,  and  staphylococci.  Orchitis 
occasionally  occurs,  as  a  rule  in  association  with  a  purulent  urethritu. 
In  women  tcdema  and  gangrene  of  the  vuh'a  and  acute  mastitis  are  very 
rare  complications.  Menstruation  is  not  likely  to  occur  during  the  attack. 
When  it  does  occur  it  is  usually  profuse. 

Hemorrhagic  cases  of  enteric  fever  have  been  reported.  Of  these  I 
have  seen  several.  Hemorrhages  into  the  skin  are  more  common  than  from 
mucous  surfaces.    The  general  symptoms  are  severe. 

Furunculo^is,  local  gangrene  of  peripheral  parts,  periostitis,  caries, 
and  necrosis  with  abscess  and  sinus  formation  are  complications  and 
sequels  often  encountered.  The  bone  lesions  of  enteric  fever  are  notable 
for  their  persistence.     Typhoid  bacilli  are  present  in  a  majority  of  the 
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cases.  The  tibiae,  ribs,  and  costal  cartilages  are  most  commonly  involved. 
Arthritis  involving  the  knee  and  hip  is  among  the  infrequent  complica- 
tions.    It  is  usually  septic. 

Typhoid  Spine. — Spinal  symptoms  are  sometimes  observed  in  the 
later  course  of  severe  attacks  or  during  convalescence.  They  consist  of 
pain  in  the  lumbosacral  region,  aggravated  by  movement,  tenderness  upon 
pressure,  stiffness,  and  inability  to  execute  movements  requiring  flexion, 
extension,  or  rotation  of  the  spine.  Nervous  symptoms  are  prominent  in 
some  cases.  There  is  no  rise  of  temperature  and  physical  signs  are  absent. 
The  condition  is  usually  a  neurosis — hysterical  spine — and  terminates  in 
recovery.  There  may  be  a  spondylitis.  I  have  seen  a  fatal  case  of  vertebral 
tuberculosis  following  enteric  fever  in  a  lad  of  seventeen,  which  for  a 
period  of  several  months  was  regarded  as  an  instance  of  typhoid  spine. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  espe- 
cially affects  the  recti  abdominalis  and  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  some^ 
times  leads  to  the  rupture  of  the  mass  of  the  muscle  and  may  also  lead  to 
hemorrhage  and  abscess  formation. 

The  Association  of  other  Diseases  with  Enteric  Fever. — The  fre- 
quency of  croupous  pneumonia  as  an  intercurrent  disease  has  been  noted 
above.  Erysipelas  occurs  in  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  more  com- 
monly in  the  period  of  convalescence.  The  exanthemata,  especially 
measles  and  varicella,  may  be  associated  with  enteric  fever. 

Malarial  fever  and  enteric  fever  may  coexist.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  hybrid,  as  indicated  by  the  term  typhomalarial  fever.  Such  cases 
are  usually  enteric  fever  or  estivo-autumnal  fever  without  well-marked 
paroxysms. 

Tuberculosis  as  an  associated  disease  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  various  phases  of  this  relation  will  be  fully  considered  later. 

The  Effect  of  Enteric  Fever  upon  Certain  Chronic  Diseases. — 
During  the  attack  of  enteric  fever  the  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  frequently  cease, 
the  irregular  movements  of  chorea  and  the  allied  affections  are  in  abeyance, 
and  sugar  frequently  wholly  disappears  from  the  urine  in  diabetic  subjects. 
In  all  these  conditions  the  effect  is  only  temporary  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  antecedent  disease  recur  with  convalescence  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Relapse.  —  The  frequency  of  relapse  varies,  according  to  different 
observers,  between  three  and  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  Relapse  occurs 
with  greater  frequency  in  cases  treated  by  systematic  cold  bathing.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  therapeutic  method  which  reduces  the  mortality  will  increase 
the  number  of  convalescent  cases  in  which  relapse  may  occur. 

The  ordinary  form  of  relapse  begins  after  the  defervescence  is  com- 
plete and  presents  the  picture  of  a  repetition  of  the  primary  attack,  usually 
shortened  and  moderated  in  intensity.  The  onset  is  somewhat  more  rapid; 
sometimes  abrupt  with  a  chill.  At  times,  however,  the  relapse  is  even 
more  severe  than  the  original  disease  and  occasionally  it  terminates  in 
death.  The  interval  between  the  defervescence  and  the  relapse  varies 
from  two  or  three  to  twenty  days.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  it  was  five 
weeks.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  repetition  of  the  attack  after  a  pro- 
longed period  constitutes  a  late  relapse  or  an  early  second  attack  is  purely 
academic  and  without  practical  importance.     The  relapse  is  commonly 
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single;  occasionally  multiple:  two  are  by  no  means  rare;  three  are  infre- 
quent; five  have  been  observed.  The  diagnosis  of  relapse  rests  upon  the 
range  and  duration  of  the  fever  and  its  association  with  rose  spots,  recur- 
rence of  splenic  tumor,  cessation  of  the  hunger  which  follows  defervescence, 
and  other  factors  in  the  enteric  fever  symptom-complex.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  recrudescence — a  transient  fever  dependent  upon  the 
instability  of  the  heat-regulating  apparatus  during  convalescence  and  due 
to  trifling  causes;  from  so-called  bed-fever, — an  unimportant  chnical 
manifestation, — and  from  the  symptomatic  fever  which  may  be  the  first 
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indication  of  some  sequel  or  fresh  infective  or  inflammatory  process,  to 
which  the  depraved  nutrition  of  the  organism  singularly  disposes  it. 

Intercurrent  Relapse. — Tliis  form  of  relapse  receives  its  name  from  the 

fact  that  it  begins  before  the  primary  attack  conies  to  an  end.  The  patient 
seems  to  be  doing  well;  the  temperature  has  assumed  the  remittent,  even 
the  intermittent,  curve;  the  tongue  begins  to  clean  off;  the  nervous  symp- 
toms ameliorate,  and  convalescence  appears  assured,  when  the  fever  again 
rises  and  becomes  subcoiitJnuous,  and  with  recurrence  of  the  symptoms 
the  attack  repeats  its  previous  course.  Relapses  of  this  form  are  often 
severe.     They  explain  a  large  proportion  of  the  protracted  cases. 

Theory  of  the  Relapse  in  Enteric  Fever. — In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  circumst.inccs  under  which  relapses  occur  render  it  practically 
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impossible  for  the  reinfection  to  have  come  from  outside.  Neither  the 
water  nor  the  food,  including  the  milk,  can  be  incriminated.  The  theory 
of  reinfection  from  within  the  organism  is  the  only  alternative.  Of  the 
actual  conditions  favoring  its  occurrence  little  is  known.  As  a  working 
hypothesis,  reinfection  from  the  gall-bladder  and  bile  passages  as  suggested 
by  Chiari  appears  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
The  persistence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  spleen,  and  the 
gall-bladder,  and  their  presence  in  the  stools  for  a  long  time  after  deferves- 
cence favor  this  view.  The  immunity  conferred  by  the  attack  is  apparently 
of  slow  development.  The  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  relapses  occur 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  fever  has  subsided,  at  a  time  when  solid 
food  in  increasing  amounts  is  being  taken,  lends  support  to  this  hypothesis. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  increased  peristalsis  may  cause  the  sudden  dis- 
charge of  large  quantities  of  bacilli-laden  bile  into  the  intestines  at  a  time 
when  immunity  is  not  yet  complete.  Too  much  food  and  unwholesome 
food  may  cause  recrudescences  of  fever,  but  that  they  can,  in  the  absence 
of  reinfection,  cause  relapse  is  a  proposition  not  to  be  considered.  The 
hypothesis  of  Durham,  that  groups  of  bacilli  of  similar  species  but  not 
identical  cause  the  attack,  and  that  the  antitoxin  formed  in  the  blood 
does  not  neutralize  all  these  groups,  those  remaining  active  giving  rise  to 
single  or  multiple  relapses,  is  highly  ingenious  but  lacks  proof. 

Dias^nosis. — (1)  The  causal  or  etiological  diagnosis;  (2)  the  direct 
diagnosis;  (3)  the  differential  diagnosis;  (4)  diagnosis  by  exclusion;  and 
(5)  a  provisional  diagnosis  are  to  be  considered. 

The  diagnosis  is  a  simple  matter  in  well-characterized  cases  after  the 
first  week.  The  atypical  cases  are  obscure  and  the  more  widely  they 
depart  from  the  type  the  more  uncertain  does  the  diagnosis  become.  The 
remarkable  variations  in  the  disease  itself,  the  great  number  of  complica- 
tions and  sequels,  and  the  irregularity  of  its  course  add  to  the  difficulties. 
The  diagnostician  must  know  not  only  enteric  fever  but  he  must  also  know 
the  many  maladies  to  which  in  its  multiform  aspects  it  bears  a  close  or 
superficial  resemblance. 

1.  Causal  or  Etiological  Diagnosis. — In  sporadic  cases  in  which  the  true 
nature  of  the  attack  remains  obscure  and  the  association  of  cardinal 
symptoms  essential  to  a  clinical  diagnosis  is  lacking,  it  is  of  importance 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  patient  has  visited  a  district  in  which  enteric 
fever  is  endemic  or  in  which  the  water  supply  is  tainted;  whether  he  has 
been  in  a  house  in  which  there  were  one  or  several  cases  or  he  is  a  newcomer, 
and  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  since  such  probable  exposure.  The 
question  of  acquired  immunity  is  to  be  considered.  A  clear  history  of  a 
previous  attack  is  presumptive  but  not  positive  evidence  against  enteric 
fever  in  a  doubtful  case.  In  a  majority  of  sporadic  cases  the  source  of 
the  infection  cannot  be  traced. 

In  local  epidemics  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  the  starting- 
point  of  the  outbreak.  Has  a  case  been  the  source  of  contamination? 
Has  a  sewer  burst  and  discharged  its  contents  into  a  water  reservoir?  Do 
the  cases  follow  the  distribution  of  the  milk  from  a  particular  dairy?  Are 
they  limited  to  those  who  have  eaten  oysters  or  other  shell-fish  from  beds 
in  sewage-defiled  waters?    If  in  a  standing  camp  is  the  water  to  be  incrimi- 
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nated;  or  badly  constructed  latrines  and  swarms  of  house-flies  P  Upon  the 
answer  to  questions  like  these  often  depend  many  lives.  Diagnosis  and 
prophylaxis,  the  work  of  the  physician  and  of  the  sanitarian,  are  inseparably 
bound  together.  Bacteriologically,  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  blood 
or  discharges  is  of  conclusive  importance. 

The  isolation  of  B.  typhosus  from  the  blood  by  means  of  culture 
methods  has  become  in  recent  years  a  practical  diagnostic  procedure. 
The  quantity  of  blood  necessary  is  considerable  but  not  so  great  as  to  do 
harm  in  any  case.  Its  withdrawal  from  a  vein  is  almost  painless.  Thi^ 
method  )rields  positive  results  early  in  the  attack,  even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  septic  cases.  A  recent 
method  is  that  of  Peabody,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of  ox-bile  as 
a  culture  medium  for  the  Bacillus  typhosus.  The  quantity  of  blood  required 
is  small — two  cubic  centimetres  being  sufficient.  The  blood  is  inoculated 
into  a  small  quantity  of  sterile  ox-bile  which  is  incubated  for  twenty-four 
hours.  A  portion  of  this  culture  is  then  transferred  to  Lof&er's  blood- 
serum  medium  and  incubated  for  another  twenty-four  hours.  The  isola- 
tion of  a  motile  bacillus  may  be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  enteric  fever,  but  further  cultures  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  organism. 

Blood  removed  from  the  rose  spots  contains  the  bacilli.  The  procedure 
is  attended  with  pain  and  is  useless  for  diagnostic  purposes,  since  the 
eruption  itself  constitutes  a  cardinal  diagnostic  criterion.  The  isolation 
of  the  bacilli  from  the  urine  is  now  a  practical  method  of  diagnosis.  Their 
demonstration  is  conclusive  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Their 
presence  has  been  noted  in  some  cases  at  an  earlier  period  than  a  positive 
agglutination  test. 

The  isolation  of  the  bacilli  from  the  stools  has  been  rendered  practi- 
cable by  the  more  recent  culture  methods,  but  the  technical  difficulties  are 
considerable  and  the  results  uncertain. 

Of  the  foregoing  methods,  blood  cultures  and  the  examination  of  the 
urine  are  more  practical  than  the  others  and  are  in  use  when  the  necessary 
technical  skill  and  the  facilities  of  a  clinical  laboratory  are  at  hand. 
The  majority  of  practitioners  are  not,  however,  in  a  position  to  avail 
themselves  of  them. 

The  Agglutination  Test — Widal  Test. — This  diagnostic  procedure 
is  of  very  great  value.  It  depends  upon  the  property  of  the  blood-serum 
of  an  enteric  fever  patient,  when  added  to  a  fresh  cultiu*e  of  the  bacilli,  to 
cause  an  arrest  of  the  movement  of  the  latter  and  their  agglutination  in 
clumps.  The  test  requires  a  definite  dilution  of  the  serum  and  time  limit. 
The  microscopical  examination  is  made  by  means  of  the  hanging  drop. 
A  dilution  of  1-50  and  time  limit  of  an  hour  are  in  general  use.  The  result 
is  decisive  if  loss  of  motility  and  clumping  occur  within  this  period.  The 
dried  serum  is  convenient  but  its  use  does  not  permit  of  accurate  dilution. 
Small  glass  bulbs  may  be  used  for  the  collection  of  the  serum.  When  the 
test  yields  a  positive  result  an  equally  prompt  and  energetic  response  to  an 
increased  dilution  renders  the  diagnosis  even  more  certain. 

The  results  of  the  Widal  test  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  following  facts: 
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A  positive  result  has  been  obtained  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
attack  or  convalescence  in  about  97  per  cent,  of  cases  in  which  the  clinical 
or  post-mortem  data  rendered  the  diagnosis  certain. 

A  positive  result  has  been  obtained  in  about  93  per  cent,  of  similar 
cases  in  which  the  test  was  made  before  the  eighth  day. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  negative  in  the 
early  course  of  the  attack  and  become  positive  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  or  not  until  after  the  defervescence  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
relapse.  A  well-characterized  case  of  enteric  fever  with  enlarged  spleen, 
rose  spots,  diarrhcea,  even  intestinal  hemorrhage  may  give  a  negative 
result  throughout. 

The  agglutinating  power  is  retained  by  the  serum  for  an  indefinite 
time,  sometimes  months,  even  years,  after  the  attack.  A  positive  reaction 
may  be  therefore  misleading,  especially  in  a  patient  in  whom  the  disease 
has  run  its  course  in  an  irregular  manner  or  has  been  of  the  mildest  or  of 
the  ambulatory  variety — typhus  levissimus,  typhus  ambulans — and  does 
not  therefore  appear  in  the  ananmesis. 

The  bloodnserum  of  healthy  persons  and  of  persons  suffering  from 
other  specific  infections,  undiluted  or  in  much  lower  dilution  than  is  used 
in  the  Widal  test,  sometimes  causes  loss  of  motility  and  clumping  of  the 
bacilli  in  cultures,  but  not  with  the  same  promptness  and  energy,  and  this 
property  in  non-typhoid  blood  is  lost  when  higher  dilutions,  1-50,  1-100, 
are  employed. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases  presenting  the  clinical  picture  of  enteric 
fever  but  in  which  the  Widal  test  has  remained  negative,  a  positive  reaction 
has  been  obtained  with  cultures  of  paratyphoid  bacilli — paratyphoid. 

Caution  is  therefore  necessary,  except  in  the  prompt  and  marked 
reaction  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the 
reaction  does  not  occur  at  any  time,  in  drawing  either  positive  or  negative 
conclusions.  If,  however,  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  above  mentioned 
peculiarities  in  the  reaction,  the  Widal  test  is  of  great  value  in  diagnosis. 

The  macroscopic  method  is  not  in  general  use. 

The  Widal  test,  important  as  it  is,  cannot  be  made  available  for  the 
general  practitioner  because  of  the  difficulty  of  having  constantly  on  hand 
fresh  cultures  of  the  bacilli.  Only  in  communities  in  which  there  are 
well-equipped  clinical  laboratories  can  its  full  usefulness  be  realized. 

The  Ophthalmic  Reaction  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Enteric  Fever. — 
Chantemesse  (1907)  announced  a  new  characteristic  reaction  for  the 
diagnosis  of  enteric  fever.  The  test  is  performed  by  instilling  into  the 
conjunctival  sac  a  solution  prepared  from  virulent  typhoid  bacilli  by  wash- 
ing, drying  and  trituration,  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  again  drying 
and  reducing  to  powder.  The  powder  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  sterile 
water  in  the  proportion  of  -^  Mg.  to  a  drop,  which  is  the  quantity 
employed.  A  positive  reaction  consists  in  the  occurrence,  in  from  three  to 
eighteen  hours,  of  congestion,  lachrymation,  and  a  serofibrinous  exudate. 
The  conjunctivitis  attains  its  maximum  in  a  few  hours  and  subsides  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours.  In  control  cases  the  negative 
result  is  manifest  in  absence  of  change  or  at  most  a  slight  hypersemia  which 
passes  off  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours.    This  diagnostic  test  has  the 
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advantages  of  simplicity  of  technic  as  compared  with  blood  cultureB  md 
the  Widal  test,  and  being  available  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  latter. 

The  urotoxic  coefficient  in  enteric  fever  is  high  and  has  been  found 
to  be  increased  in  cases  treated  by  systematic  cold  bathing.  This  fad 
which  is  intimately  related  to  the  bacteriology  of  the  disease  is  not  used 
for  diagnostic  purposes. 

2.  T)ie  Direct  Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  B.  typhosus  in  the  Uood 
or  excretions  or  a  prompt  response  to  the  Widal  test  renders  the  diagnosis 
positive  independently  of  the  clinical  phenomena.  The  direct 
then  rests  upon  the  bacteriological  diagnosis.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  precision  at  the  bedside — a  fortunate 
matter,  since  the  elaborate  procedures  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory 
are  not  always  available. 

The  association  of  the  four  following  symptoms  is  of  cardinal 
importance: 

(a)  The  Gradually  Ascending  Temperature. — This  phenomenon 
is  available  only  when  the  observations  have  been  begun  early  in  the 
attack — second  or  third  day.  This  happens  only  in  a  limited  number  of  the 
cases;  but  a  temperature  of  103°-104°  F.  (39.5°-40°  C.)  of  subcontinuous 
type  and  a  history  of  febrile  symptoms  of  gradually  increasing  severity 
and  several  days'  duration  are  significant.  A  curve  of  remittent  type  in 
the  third  week  and  distinct  intermissions  with  progressively  falling  evening 
maxima  are  of  great  diagnostic  value  in  a  case  in  which  other  diagnostic 
criteria  have  been  uncertain.  The  duration  of  the  febrile  movement  i« 
important,  but  it  is  in  the  doubtful  cases  that  we  find  a  shorter  or,  more 
commonly,  a  longer  course  than  in  those  which  are  typical. 

(b)  The  pulse-frequency,  which  is  increased,  but  not  in  projx)rtion 
to  the  temperature.  With  evening  maxima  of  104°  F.  the  pulse-frequency 
may  not  exceed  90-110  per  minute.  This  derangement  of  ratio  is  observed 
in  ver>'  few  of  the  acute  febrile  infections.  Yellow  fever  is  conspicuous, 
but  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question  as  to  the  discrimination  between 
that  disease  and  enteric  fever.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  pulse 
itself.  Dicrotism  occurs  under  other  conditions,  but  its  early  appearance 
is  very  suggestive. 

(c)  Enlargement  op  the  Spleen. — This  is  a  constant  phenomenon, 
but  cannot  always,  on  account  of  the  distention  of  the  bowel,  be  demon- 
strated. It  occurs  in  the  other  acute  infections.  Nevertheless  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  associated  with  the 
other  cardinal  symptoms,  is  of  great  diagnostic  value  in  the  direct 
diagnosis. 

(d)  The  Eruption. — The  appearance  of  the  rose  spots  at  the  close 
of  the  first  or'  in  the  course  of  the  second  week  is  an  event  of  the  highest 
diagnostic  significance.  A  single  spot  is  without  great  value,  and  the 
single  spot  is  usually  a  "doubtful"  spot;  but  successive  crops  of  papulo- 
macular,  rose-pink  spots,  distributed  over  the  upper  abdominal  or  lower 
thoracic  regions,  disappearing  upon  pressure  or  when  the  skin  is  made 
tense,  each  spot  fading  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  do  not  occur  in 
any  other  febrile  infection  and  may  be  regarded  as  rendering  a  provisional 
diagnosis  positive. 
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Symptoms  of  minor  diagnostic  importance  are  epistaxis,  the  furred 
iongue,  red  at  the  borders  and  tip,  diarrhcea  with  thin,  ochre-colored  stools 
containing  now  and  then  one  or  two  hard  masses,  and  separating  on  stand- 
ing into  a  thin  upper  and  a  thicker  sedimentary  layer,  tympany,  the  ner- 
vous phenomena,  and  bronchitis.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  or  perforation 
confirms  the  diagnosis  in  a  doubtful  case.  The  tendency  to  complications 
is  characteristic  of  enteric  fever,  especially  in  the  later  course  of  the  attack. 
Furunculosis,  abscess  formation,  parotitis,  bed-sores,  septic  phenomena 
are  of  merely  suggestive  importance.  A  subnormal  temperature  and  eager 
hunger  after  defervescence  are  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  absence 
of  leucoc3rtosis  is  of  value,  but  it  is  precisely  in  the  doubtful  cases  that 
inflammatory  processes  or  obscure  pus  collections  impair  the  value  of  this 
method  of  diagnosis. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  militate  against  the  diagnosis  but  do 
not  negative  it  entirely  are  marked  coryza,  herpes,  initial  sweating,  early 
arthritis  and  endo-  or  pericarditis;  the  continued  absence  of  abdominal 
symptoms,  as  diarrhcea,  especially  if  resistant  to  laxatives,  a  retracted 
abdomen  and  only  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  continuing 
absence  of  the  diazo  reaction  is  not  common  in  enteric  fever. 

3.  Differential  Diagnosis. — The  data  for  a  positive  diagnosis  of  enteric 
fever  are  rarely  present  during  the  first  week.  A  provisional  diagnosis 
only  is  possible.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  patient  is  seen  for 
the  first  time.  During  the  fastigium  if  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  of  sub- 
continuous  high  temperature,  slow  pulse  in  proportion  to  the  temperature, 
enlarged  spleen,  and  rash  are  present  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  beyond 
question.  But  it  often  happens  that  one  or  more,  even  all  of  these  symp- 
toms, are  wanting.  The  fever  may  be  irregular,  the  pulse  rapid,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  not  demonstrable,  and  eruption  absent.  In  the  later 
course  of  the  attack  septic  phenomena,  various  complications,  or  an  inter- 
current relapse  may  again  render  the  diagnosis  obscure.  It  is  instructive, 
therefore,  to  consider  under  the  above  heading  (a)  the  diseases  which  resem- 
ble enteric  fever  in  the  first  week,  (b)  those  which  resemble  it  during  the 
fastigium,  and  (c)  those  which  resemble  it  at  later  periods. 

(a)  Diseases  which  Resemble  Enteric  Fever  in  the  First  Week. 
— We  must  consider  first  the  diseases  which  sometimes  resemble  it  in  its 
normal  course — influenza,  febricula,  the  exanthemata,  febrile  enteritis 
and  gastro-enteritis,  appendicitis — and  those  which  resemble  it  in  certain 
of  its  varieties — cerebrospinal  fever,  pneumonia,  central  pneumonia,  acute 
nephritis,  and  septic  conditions. 

Influenza  can  in  some  of  the  cases  be  excluded  only  after  several  days, 
especially  when  the  attack  has  begun  with  a  gradual,  step-like  elevation 
of  temperature,  diarrhoea,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  I  have  many 
times  seen  epistaxis  at  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  epidemic  influenza.  The 
initial  nervous  symptoms  are  also  much  alike.  In  favor  of  influenza 
are  a  more  abrupt  onset,  catarrhal  symptoms,  especially  coryza  and  con- 
junctivitis, the  intensity  of  the  headache  and  its  localization  in  the  orbital 
regions,  a  pulse-rate  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  temperature,  and  the 
fact  that  the  attack  runs  its  course  and  defervescence  is  complete  by 
the  end  of  a  week. 
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Febricvla. — Every  practitioner  sees  cases  of  transient  fever  with 
headache,  malaise,  anorexia,  and  sometimes  barely  recognizable  enlarge 
ment  of  the  spleen.  If  the  symptoms  last  twenty-four  hours  and  disappear 
altogether,  the  attack  is  known  as  ephemeral  fever;  if  they  continue  longer, 
to  six  or  seven  days  in  the  absence  of  local  trouble,  it  is  designated  febricuU. 
Many  of  the  cases  are  examples  of  the  mildest  variety  of  enteric  fever  as 
shown  by  the  Widal  test.  The  diazo  reaction  may  also  be  present.  In  some 
instances  rose  spots  are  seen.  If  these  tests  are  negative  the  illness  is  not  due 
to  typhoid  infection,  but  to  some  other  infectious  agent,  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh,  ptomaine  poisoning  or  overwhelming  foul  odors,  or  the  fever  is  symp- 
tomatic of  some  unrecognized  local  infection  or  inflammatory  process. 

Acute  Exanthemata, — Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  the  variolous  diseases 
may  during  the  period  of  onset  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  enteric  fever 
is  developing.  The  character  of  the  temperature  range,  the  coryza  in 
measles,  the  angina  of  scarlatina,  the  intense  headache  and  backache  of 
variola,  together  with  the  initial  rashes  when  present  and  the  appearance 
of  the  definite  eruption  in  a  relatively  short  time,  settle  any  question  as 
to  the  essential  nature  of  the  infection.  A  doubt  only  can  arise  in  regard 
to  the  eruption  of  measles.  In  several  instances  I  have  seen,  especiaUy 
in  children,  a  typhoid  eruption  so  copious  as  to  suggest  the  exanthem  of 
measles.  In  measles  the  rash  shows  itself  upon  the  fourth  day  after  a 
slight  fall  of  temperature,  usually  first  on  the  face  and  later  over  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  presents  a  crescentic  arrangement,  and  is  preceded  by  marked 
catarrhal  symptoms. 

Febrile  Enteritis  and  Ga^tro-enteritis. — As  a  rule,  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrhs  run  their  course  without  fever.  Febrile  cases  do,  however,  occur. 
It  is  to  the  infrequent  cases  of  this  kind  that  such  terms  as  gastric  fever  and 
mucous  fever  owe  their  existence.  Most  of  the  cases  so  designated  by 
practitioners  are  cases  of  enteric  fever,  and  these  terms  are,  fortunately, 
falling  into  disuse.  The  prominence  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  colicky  pains, 
the  irregular  course  of  the  fever,  the  absence  of  disparity  between  the 
pulse-frequency  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  weigh  heavily  against 
the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever,  and  a  negative  Widal  reaction  up  to  the  time 
of  complete  defervescence  would  be  conclusively  against  such  a  diagnosis. 

Appendicitis. — The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  and  especially  the 
pain  and  tenderness  may  if  attended  by  a  rise  in  temperature  simulate 
enteric  fever.  I  have  known  of  several  instances  in  which  a  patient  suffering 
from  the  latter  disease  has  been  admitted  to  a  hospital  at  night  and  at  once 
operated  upon,  with  the  recognition  upon  the  following  day  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease.  This  mistake  ought  not  to  occur.  The  sudden  onset, 
the  localization  of  the  pain,  the  high  degree  of  circumscribed  tenderness, 
the  absence  of  fever,  or  its  irregularity  when  present,  and  the  lack  of  the 
cardinal  symptoms  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  rests  should 
put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  after  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  enteric  fever  perforation  of  the 
appendix  has  been  observed. 

Right  tubo-ovarian  disease  with  fever  may  also  simulate  enteric  fever. 
The  presence  of  a  tender  mass  upon  the  right  side  with  fixation  of  the  uterus 
and  leucocytosis  are  of  positive  diagnostic  significance. 
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Meningotyphoid — cerebrospinal  fever — takes  first  place  among  the 
diseases  which  simulate  enteric  fever  in  its  more  irregular  forms.  In  fact 
the  resemblance  between  the  cerebrospinal  form  of  enteric  fever  in  the 
first  week  and  cerebrospinal  fever  is  so  great  that  a  differential  diagnosis 
is  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  altogether  impossible.  The  onset  is  sudden 
with  intense  headache,  photophobia,  delirium,  painful  rigidity  of  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  Kernig's  sign  may  be  present. 
Examination  of  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  may  show  the 
meningococcus.  The  appearance  of  rose  spots  and  abdominal  symptoms 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  mitigation  of  the  nervous  symptoms  are 
characteristic  of  enteric  fever.     Herpes  is  common  in  cerebrospinal  fever. 

Pneumonia. — Pneumotyphus  must  be  very  rare.  I  have  seen  a  very 
limited  number  of  cases.  The  sudden  onset  with  chill,  high  fever,  pain  in 
the  side,  cough,  and  the  signs  of  consolidation  are  very  misleading.  The  later 
course  is  that  of  enteric  fever.  The  difficulties  are  increased  in  the  irregular 
cases  of  enteric  fever  in  aged  persons.  Such  cases  have  been  regarded  as 
pneumonia  until  at  the  autopsy  the  intestinal  lesions  of  enteric  fever  have 
been  found.  The  recognition  of  intercurrent  croupous  pneumonia  at  the 
height  of  the  disease  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  provided  that  system- 
atic routine  examination  by  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis  are  made. 

There  are  cases  of  central  pneumonia,  occurring  independently  of 
enteric  fever,  which  simulate  it  very  closely.  These  cases  run  their  course 
for  days  with  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  fever  and  perhaps  a  trifling 
cough.  Pain,  rusty  sputum,  and  the  signs  of  consolidation  are  not  present. 
The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  abrupt  onset  with  chill  and  high  temperature, 
difliculty  in  breathing,  the  early  appearance  of  herpes,  and  a  slight  degree 
of  jaundice.  Leucocytosis  is  of  diagnostic  value.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  this  sign  may  be  absent  in  the  gravest  cases  of  pneumonia  and  present 
in  enteric  fever  complicated  by  inflammatory  or  purulent  processes.  The 
absence  of  the  temperature  curve  of  enteric  fever,  of  relative  slowness  of 
the  pulse,  of  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  of  rose  spots  is 
important.  The  occurrence  of  rusty  sputum,  even  when  scanty,  localized 
bronchophony,  a  tympanitic  percussion  sound,  and  crepitant  r&les  estab- 
lish the  diagnosis  of  a  central  pneumonia,  which  is  fully  confirmed  when 
defervescence  takes  place  by  crisis  and  free  sweating. 

Nephrotyphus. — The  cases  which  begin  with  the  clinical  phenomena 
of  an  acute  nephritis  present  great  diagnostic  difficulties  during  the  first 
week  and  the  practitioner  who  brings  to  the  study  of  his  cases  in  a  system- 
atic manner  the  ordinary  clinical  methods — early  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  urine,  for  example — may  in  this  particular  group  of  cases  encounter 
uncertainties  that  his  less  careful  brother  may  avoid.  There  are  headache, 
vertigo,  mental  dulness,  disinclination  for  effort,  loss  of  appetite,  and  fever. 
Epistaxis  occurs  in  both  conditions.  The  illness  looks  like  enteric  fever; 
the  urine  is  that  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  scanty,  high- 
colored,  of  high  specific  gravity — 1.024  to  1.030 — and  contains  much  albu- 
min, together  with  hyalogranular  and  epithelial  tube-casts,  cylindroids,  and 
red  blood-corpuscles.  Rose  spots,  splenic  tumor,  a  more  or  less  character- 
istic temperature  range,  and  the  duration  of  the  attack  render  the  diag- 
nosis clear.     The  nephritis  does  not  tend  to  become  chronic. 
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Sepsis. — I  employ  this  term  here  to  cover  the  conditions  included 
under  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  and  septicopyaemia.  In  general  the  differentia^ 
diagnosis  between  these  conditions  and  enteric  fever  is  not  attended  with 
difficulty.  Where  there  is  trauma  or  obvious  bone  disease  or  demonstrable 
suppuration  no  question  arises.  There  are,  however,  forms  of  sepsis, 
especially  those  of  cryptogenetic  origin,  having  in  common  with  enteric 
fever  high  temperature,  splenic  tumor,  and  nervous  symptoms  in  which 
the  diagnosis  is  very  uncertain.  Among  the  symptoms  which  favor  the 
diagnosis  of  sepsis  are  the  following:  irregular  fever  with  marked  remis- 
sions and  intermissions  early  in  the  illness;  chills  followed  by  profuse 
perspiration;  endocarditis  of  the  septic  or  malignant  form;  septic  arthritis 
involving  a  single  joint  or  many;  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the  bones 
— sternum,  clavicles,  tibiae — and  retinal  hemorrhage.  The  pulse  also  is 
very  frequent  and  arrhythmic.  In  many  of  the  cases  there  are  marked 
meningeal  symptoms  and  cutaneous  lesions,  herpes,  urticaria,  erythema, 
and  petechiae  are  common.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  sepsis 
frequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  enteric  fever  and  that  there  is  a  recog- 
nized form  of  typhoid  septicaemia — facts  which  are  of  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  individual  cases. 

(b)  Diseases  which  Resemble  Enteric  Fever  in  the  Fastigium.— 
Malaria,  typhus  and  relapsing  fevers,  internal  anthrax,  miliary  and  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  certain  forms  of  sepsis,  and  malignant  endocarditis 
may  be  grouped  in  this  category. 

Malarial  fever  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  differentiated  from  enteric 
fever.  The  regularly  intermitting  forms  present  no  difficulties.  In  the 
estivo-autumnal  form  the  diagnosis  may  be  uncertain  for  several  days. 
The  appearance  after  a  time  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood  settles  all  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Meanwhile  the  absence  of  chills,  the  con- 
tinued fever  with  very  moderate  remissions,  together  with  weakness,  diar- 
rhoea, and  a  palpable  spleen,  suggest  enteric  fever.  The  malarial  and  the 
typhoid  infection  may  be  present  in  the  same  patient  at  the  same  time. 
With  the  estivo-autumnal  variety  this  association  is  not  uncommon,  as  was 
shown  in  soldiers  returning  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  With  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasites  the  association  is  rare 
and  these  organisms  are  very  seldom  present  in  the  blood  of  individuals 
suffering  from  enteric  fever.  A  hybrid  disease  such  as  is  indicated  by  the 
term  typhomalarial  fever — a  separate  nosological  entity — does  not  exist. 

Typhus  fever  may  be  differentiated  from  enteric  fever  by  the  erup- 
tion, which  in  the  latter  is  far  and  away  more  sparse  and  appears  several 
days  later  in  the  course  of  the  attack.  Cases  in  which  the  rash  appears 
early  and  is  so  copious  as  to  suggest  typhus  fever  do  occur,  but  they  are 
extremely  rare.  It  does  not,  save  in  the  rarest  cases  of  hemorrhagic  enteric 
fever,  become  petechial,  as  is  the  rule  in  typhus.  The  abrupt  rise  and 
critical  fall  of  temperature  in  typhus  are  very  significant,  as  is  also  the 
high  pulse-frequency.  Dicrotism  is  often  present  in  both  diseases.  The 
difference  in  the  duration  of  the  two  diseases,  typhus  lasting  usually  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days,  is  to  be  noted.  The  Widal  reaction  is  almost  invari- 
ably wholly  absent  in  typhus.  Blood  cultures  may  become  necessary  m 
a  doubtful  case. 
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Relapsing  fever  may  be  readily  differentiated  from  enteric  fever  by 
its  abrupt  onset  with  chill  and  very  high  temperature,  jaundice,  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  epigastric  zone,  critical  defervescence,  period  of  complete 
apyrexia,  and  relapse.  The  presence  of  the  spirochseta  of  Obermeier  in  the 
blood  is  absolutely  conclusive.  In  typhus  and  relapsing  fevers  the  prev- 
alence of  an  epidemic  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  differential 
diagnosis.  Too  great  importance  must  not,  however,  be  attached  to 
epidemic  influence.  When  an  epidemic  exists  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  person  taken  ill  has  contracted  the  prevalent  disease. 

Internal  anthrax  presents  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  infectious  disease 
with  intestinal  symptoms.  Fever,  diarrhoea,  and  splenic  enlargement 
occur.  There  are  symptoms,  however,  which  scarcely  belong  to  enteric 
fever,  as  repeated  vomiting,  colic,  bloody  diarrhoea,  hsematuria,  dyspnoea, 
cyanosis,  and  submucous  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  mouth.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  reveals  the  presence  of  anthrax  bacilli.  If  B.  anthracis 
is  not  present,  inoculation  experiments  must  be  practised. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  enteric  fever. 
This  error  in  diagnosis  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  former  disease  fre- 
quently begins  rapidly  in  persons  apparently  in  good  health,  with  fever,  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  and  nervous  symptoms,  and  without  demonstrable 
signs  of  organic  lesions  upon  physical  examination.  The  presence  in  rare 
cases  of  a  scanty  eruption  of  rose-colored  maculopapules  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rash  of  enteric  fever  adds  greatly  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  diagnosis.  Their  recurrence  in  crops  is  in  favor  of  the  latter  affection. 
The  Widal  test  should  be  tried  and,  in  the  case  of  a  negative  result,  repeated 
at  intervals  of  some  days.  In  such  cases  there  is  usually  little  sputum  and 
neither  that  which  is  expectorated  nor  the  urine  contains  tubercle  bacilli. 
Careful  examination  of  the  chest  will  often  elicit  suggestive  signs,  as  vesiculo- 
tympanitic resonance  at  an  apex  and  a  few  scattered  small  mucous  or 
coarse  crepitant  r&les  of  high  pitch.  Cyanosis  and  dyspnoea  are  prominent 
symptoms.  The  pulse,  in  the  absence  of  an  associated  meningitis  in  which 
it  is  often  slow,  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  arrhythmic,  showing  in  particular 
remarkable  variations  in  frequency  in  the  course  of  brief  intervals  of  time. 
The  splenic  enlargement  is  less  marked  than  in  enteric  fever;  but  there  are 
a  few  cases  of  the  latter  disease  in  which  the  spleen  is  but  little  enlarged 
and  many  in  which  during  the  fastigium  the  enlargement  cannot  be  demon- 
strated on  account  of  the  meteorism.  The  diazo  reaction  is  sometimes 
absent  in  enteric  fever  and  often  present  in  tuberculosis.  This  last  is  there- 
fore of  secondary  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these 
two  diseases.  A  complicating  meningitis  may  occur  in  either  affection, 
but  is  much  more  common  in  tuberculosis.  If  an  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation, which  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  reveals  the  presence 
of  tubercles  in  the  choroid,  the  diagnosis  is  established.  The  atypical 
course  of  the  temperature  in  tuberculosis,  especially  its  extreme  irregularity, 
the  occurrence  of  remissions,  and  its  occasional  morning  exacerbations 
and  evening  remissions — inverse  type — are  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

Tuberculous  'peritonitis  may,  in  certain  of  its  forms,  present  a  mis- 
leading resemblance  to  enteric  fever.  The  attack  begins  gradually  with 
abdominal  tenderness,  meteorism,  and  diarrhoea.    There  are  moderate  fever 
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of  subcontinuous  or  remittent  type  and  rapid  wasting.  The  diagnostie 
criteria  are  those  already  mentioned  under  acute  miliary  tubercuioos. 
Ascites,  a  doughy  distention  of  the  abdomen,  the  presence  of  enlarged 
mesenteric  glands  or  a  sausagenshaped  omental  tumor  are  confirmatory 
data  in  tuberculous  disease. 

Sepsis  may  present  the  same  difficulties  in  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever 
in  this  period  as  in  the  first  week.  The  points  of  differentiation  are  the 
same  and  have  already  been  set  forth  in  sufficient  detail.  The  long-con- 
tinued symptomatic  fever  of  deep-seated  suppuration,  often  obscure,  may 
in  the  absence  of  chills  and  sweating  closely  simulate  enteric  fever.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  deep  abscesses  which  occasionally  occur  in  visceral 
and  bone  tuberculosis. 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  not  rarely  mistaken  for  enteric  fever.  Chang- 
ing murmurs,  embolism,  and  the  presence  of  leucocytosis  are  of  great 
diagnostic  aid.  The  Widal  reaction  and  blood  cultures  when  positive  as 
regards  B.  typhosus  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  presence  of  enteric  fever. 

(c)  Diseases  which  Resemble  Enteric  Fever  in  its  Later  Course. 
— Septic  conditions,  various  complications,  and  intercurrent  relapse  greatly 
modify  the  period  of  decline.  In  fact  the  terminal  course  of  an  ordinarily 
well-characterized,  uncomplicated  attack  of  enteric  fever  is  often  as  typical 
as  the  onset.  The  falling  temperature  with  its  remittent  and  intermittent 
curve,  the  cleaning  tongue  and  urgent  hunger,  the  clearing  mind  and  natural 
sleep,  all  coming  on  toward  the  close  of  an  illness  of  three  or  four  weeks' 
duration,  would  almost  justify  a  diagnosis  in  the  absence  of  a  history  of 
the  previous  course  of  the  attack.  Yet  this  favorable  course  is  often  greatly 
modified  by  the  above  conditions. 

Sepsis  of  obscure  origin  —  cryptogenetic — sometimes  sepsis  due  to 
obvious  causes,  as  purulent  effusion,  abscess  formation,  or  caries,  may  so 
dominate  the  clinical  picture  as  to  raise  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  primary  attack.  In  default  of  a  satisfactory  anamnesis  the  methods 
of  the  laboratory,  especially  blood  cultures,  the  examination  of  the  urine 
for  B.  typhosus,  and  the  Widal  test  are  in  many  cases  essential  to  a  positive 
diagnosis.  Complications,  as  pleurisy  with  effusion,  bronchopneumonia, 
pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene,  malignant  endocarditis,  cystitis  and  pye- 
litis., and  various  nervous  diseases  may  assume  such  a  degree  of  prominence 
as  to  dwarf  the  significance  of  the  early  symptom-complex  and  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  previous  symptoms  have  been  those  of 
enteric  fever  or  simply  earlier  manifestations  of  the  present  disease.  Here 
also  the  results  of  laboratory  research  render  positive  assistance. 

Intercurrent  relapse  frequently  prolongs  the  attack  to  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Fresh  crops  of  rose  spots,  the  character  of  the  temperature  range,  which  may 
after  having  been  strongly  remittent  again  become  subcontinuous,  the  per- 
sistent enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  a  specific 
rather  than  a  septic  infection  afford  the  criteria  for  a  diagnosis.  If  these 
symptoms  are  ill  defined  or  there  be  secondary  infection  or  marked  and 
grave  complications,  the  diagnosis  of  intercurrent  relapse  remains  uncertain. 

Uroemia  in  its  chronic  forms  may  suggest  enteric  fever  at  the  later 
periods  of  its  course  by  a  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  dry  and  fissured  tongue, 
stupor,  wandering  delirium,  subsultus,  and  continued  fever  of  mild  type. 
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The  urinary  findings,  the  condition  of  the  arteries,  a  negative  Widal  reaction, 
and  the  previous  history  are  iisually  sufficient  for  the  differential  diagnosis. 

4.  Diagnosis  by  Bxclttslon. — Enteric  fever  is  by  far  the  most  common 
of  the  febrile  infectious  diseases;  with  the  exception  of  intestinal  symptoms, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  trifling  bronchitis,  and  a  relatively  slow  pulse, 
there  are  no  constant  evidences  of  visceral  disease;  the  age  at  which  the 
disease  is  most  common  and  the  immunity  which  is  established  by  the 
attack  are  facts  available  in  a  doubtful  case  for  the  diagnosis  by  exclusion. 

5.  A  Provisioiuil  Diagnosis. — There  are  cases  in  which  a  positive 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  when  the  patient  is  seen  for  the  first  time.  Delay 
may  be  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  necessary  data  in  the  progress 
of  the  attack  to  a  point  at  which  characteristic  symptoms  appear.  A 
provisional  diagnosis  becomes,  under  these  circumstances,  imperative. 
Pending  the  decision  a  due  regard  of  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  the 
community  demands  the  exercise  of  all  the  measures  of  treatment  and  all 
the  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  that  we  would  employ 
if  a  positive  diagnosis  were  made. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Intestinal  Perforation. — The  direct  diagnosis 
of  this  accident  rests  upon  the  association  of  the  symptoms  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  several  of  the  more 
characteristic  symptoms  are  not  present,  and  every  clinical  phenomenon 
of  intestinal  perforation  may  show  itself  in  the  course  of  enteric  fever  in 
perforative  lesions  of  other  organs,  as  the  appendix,  gall-bladder,  or  peptic 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum ;  while  acute  abdominal  symptoms  with 
or  without  collapse,  followed  by  the  signs  of  local  or  general  peritonitis, 
may  be  the  manifestations  of  intussusception,  volvulus,  strangulation  of 
a  Meckel's  diverticulum,  softened  splenic  infarct,  hepatic  abscess  or  pseudo- 
abscess  of  the  mesenteric  glan'ds.  Prompt  recourse  to  surgical  measures 
in  any  of  these  conditions  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  life.  In  the 
face  of  the  urgent  symptoms  of  some  grave  intra-abdominal  accident  it 
is  better  in  selected  cases  not  to  lose  time  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  lesion  by  ordinary  measures  but  at  once  to  open  the  abdomen 
and  ascertain  the  actual  condition  and  if  possible  correct  it.  This  diag- 
nostic procedure  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  enteric  fever  patients  bear 
ansesthesia  and  operation  well. 

Proi^osis.  —  The  mortality  varies  greatly  in  different  outbreaks, 
the  range  being  from  five  to  seventeen  per  cent.  It  is  slightly  higher  in 
hospital  than  in  private  practice.  After  the  first  year,  the  prognosis  is  in 
general  less  favorable  as  the  age  of  the  individual  increases.  The  mortality 
is  greater  after  puberty;  after  forty  it  rises  rapidly  and  in  aged  persons 
enteric  fever  is  a  very  fatal  disease.  In  respect  of  prognosis  the  infantile 
type — high  evening  temperatures  with  marked  morning  remissions  through- 
out— is  much  more  favorable  than  the  adult  type  of  the  disease — high  or 
moderate  evening  exacerbations  with  very  slight  morning  remissions. 
Fat  persons  do  not  bear  enteric  fever  well.  Their  powers  of  resistance  to 
infections  in  general  are  less  than  in  the  spare  and  muscular;  there  is  an 
increased  tendency  to  parenchymatous  degenerations  of  the  viscera;  the 
evidences  of  myocardial  changes  are  early  noted,  and  the  nursing  and 
treatment  are  less  satisfactory.    Those  given  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  also 
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bear  the  disease  badly.  Women  in  general  show  a  higher  mortality  than 
men,  and  pregnant  and  lying-in  women  attacked  by  enteric  fever  are  in 
great  danger.  When  the  disease  develops  in  persons  suffering  from  chronic 
disease,  especially  affections  of  the  heart,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
goitre,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in 
those  in  previous  good  health.  When  the  tuberculous  patient  survives  the 
attack,  the  lung  trouble  usually  manifests  itself  with  increased  intensity. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in 
which  an  apparent  arrest  took  place  after  convalescence.  An  antecedent 
chronic  nephritis  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  Diabetes  mellitus  is 
also  unfavorable.  The  temperature  is  not  usually  high  and  sugar  disappears 
from  the  urine,  but  the  resisting  powers  of  the  patient  are  much  impaired. 

The  intensity  of  the  infection  as  shown  by  high  temperature  maxima, 
the  limited  range  of  the  remissions,  prolongation  of  the  fever,  and  the 
prominence  of  nutritional  disorders  and  nervous  symptoms  is  of  prog- 
nostic importance.  The  outlook  is  relatively  much  more  favorable  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  fever  is  moderate  and  the  associated  symptoms  of  mild 
degree — typhus  levissimus — and  in  those  in  which,  while  the  fever  is  high 
and  the  morbid  phenomena  severe,  the  course  is  short — abortive  cases. 
In  general  an  abrupt  rise  of  temperature  occurs  in  the  latter  group  of  cases 
and  is  therefore  not  without  value  as  indicating  a  short  attack.  Even  in 
these  cases  a  severe  complication,  a  relapse,  or  the  gravest  accidents — 
hemorrhage,  perforation — may  occur.  These  events  are,  however,  much 
more  common  in  cases  otherwise  severe. 

The  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  heart  as  indicated  by  the  pulse 
is  very  important  in  prognosis.  So  long  as  the  frequency  remains  low  as 
compared  with  the  fever  and  the  volume  is  fair,  the  outlook  is  relatively 
favorable;  but  an  increased  pulse-frequency,  associated  as  it  almost  invari- 
ably is  in  this  disease  with  loss  of  power,  is  of  grave  prognostic  significance. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  there  are  developed  at  the  same  time 
such  evidences  of  circulatory  failure  as  pulmonary  hypostasis,  faint  cyanosis, 
coolness  of  the  extremities,  pulmonary  a^dema,  and  symptoms  of  collapse. 
The  prognosis  becomes  progressively  more  ominous  as  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse  increases.  In  children  and  neurotic  individuals,  especially 
women,  a  frequent  pulse  is  less  significant,  particularly  when  it  again 
becomes  slower. 

As  a  general  rule  the  gravity  of  the  case  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity 
of  the  nervous  symptoms.  Continuing  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  and  partic- 
ularly coma  vigil,  are  of  grave  import;  so  also  are  meningeal  symptoms, 
apoplectiform  seizures,  and  local  and  general  convulsions.  I^ess  alarming 
are  the  psychic  derangements  which  occur  toward  the  close  of  the  attack 
and  (luring  convalescence — postfebrile  insanity. 

The  prognosis  is  rendered  unfavorable  by  the  development  of  compli- 
cations and  sequels.  Tliese  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  infectious  febrile  disease  and  not  infrequently  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage,  when  slight  and  occurring  early  in  the  attack, 
is  not  necessarily  unfavorable.  Large  bleedings  occurring  early  are  dis- 
tinctly so,  for  four  reasons:  they  indicate  grave  local  lesions  and  usually 
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also  intense  infection;  they  debilitate  the  patient  and  lower  his  powers  of 
reaifltance;  they  are  often  repeated  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  and 
in  some  instances  are  followed  by  perforation,  and  finally  they  constitute 
a  distinct  contraindication  to  the  treatment  by  systematic  cold  bathing. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  almost  always  followed  by  the  fatal  issue. 
The  patient  succumbs  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  the  consecutive  peri- 
tonitis. In  rare  instances  a  longer  period  may  elapse  and  a  very  few  cases 
of  spontaneous  recovery  have  been  noted.  A  favorable  prognosis  cannot 
be  made  and  the  only  chance  for  the  patient  lies  in  prompt  surgical  inter- 
vention. Peritonitis  without  perforation  constitutes  a  complication  of 
most  gloomy  import.  It  is  probable  that  a  proportion  of  the  cases  described 
as  perforation  with  recovery  have  been  instances  of  this  kind. 

Finally  the  prognosis  is  much  influenced  by  the  general  management 
of  the  individual  case  and  treatment.  Skilful  nursing,  a  careful  dietary, 
the  avoidance  of  drugging,  and  systematic  cold  bathing  have  reduced  the 
death-rate  to  about  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  earlier  the  treatment 
is  instituted  the  better  the  result. 


PARATYPHOID  FEVERS. 

Definition. — A  group  of  infectious  febrile  diseases,  caused  by  organ- 
isms  intermediate    between    Bacillus    typhosus    and    Bacillus    coli   and 
presenting  the  clinical  phenom- 
ena of  enteric  fever. 

Etiology.  —  There  are  a 
number  of  organisms  in  this 
intermediate  series,  including 
the  Bacillus  enteritidis,  and 
several  varieties  causing 
diseases  in  animals.  Buxton 
has  suggested  the  following 
classification:  "Paracolons. — 
Those  which  do  not  cau.se  ty- 
phoidal  symptoms  in  man.  A 
group  containing  many  different 
members  but  culturally  alike. 
Paratyphoids.— Those  which 
cause  typhoidal   symptoms. 

(A)  A   distinct  species  cultur- 
ally unlike  the  paracolons. 

(B)  A  distinct  species  culturally 
resembling  the  paracolons," 

Cases  of  paratyphoid  have 
been  reported  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  systematic 
laboratory  work  in  bacteriology 
is  carried  on.  It  has  occurred 
in  series  of  enteric  fever  cajies,  in  house  epidemics,  and  under  circum- 
stances   which   render   it    probable  that   it   is  sometimes   a   water-horne 
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Symptoms — The  features  of  reported  cases  are  variable. 
1.  Many  of  the  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  from  enteric  fever  except 
by  the  failure  of  the  blood-serum  to  agglutinate  B.  typhosus  and  its  power 
to  agglutinate  the  organisms  of  this  group.  Hemorrhage,  crural  phlebitis, 
and  relapse  occur.  2.  Others  present  the  clinical  features  of  septic  infec- 
tions and  resemble  the  so-called  typhoid  septicEemia  or  enteric  fever  with 
intercurrent  or  terminal  sepsis.  The  diagnosis  is  reached  by  exclusioD 
rather  than  by  the  ordinary  clinical  features  of  enteric  fever.  3.  Finally 
the  organisms  have  been  found  in  abscesses  in  cases  in  which  no  hiatory  of 
enteric  fever  has  been  obtained. 

The  first  group  of  cases,  those  which  are  clinically  indistinguishable 
from  enteric  fever,  are  almost  always  mild  and  terminate  in  recovery.  The 
anatomical  lesions  are  therefore 
as  yet  undescribed.  The  last 
group  is  without  interest  in  this 
respect.  Cases  of  the  second 
group  may  end  fatally.  Wells 
and  Scott  (1904)  studied  a  fatal 
case  of  their  own  in  connection 
with  four  fatal  cases  collected 
from  the  literature,  one  of  which 
occurred  in  my  service  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  was 
studied  by  Longcope.  The 
most  constant  lesion  was  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  The 
intestinal  conditions  were  vari- 
able. In  two  of  the  cases  the 
intestines  were  normal.  Ulcers 
were  present  in  the  others,  but 
they  resembled  those  of  dysen- 
tery rather  than  of  enteric 
fever.  In  all  the  cases  the 
solitary  follicles,  the  Peyer's 
patches,  and  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  unaffected.  The 
other  changes  present  were 
those  of  a  septicemia. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  di- 
agnosis of  paratyphoid  rests 
upon  the  failure  of  the  blood-serum  to  agglutinate  B.  typhosus  and  its 
power  to  agglutinate  B.  paratyphosus  or  B.  paracoli.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  reported  cases  of  mild  enteric  fever  and  cases  of 
the  so-called  septicjeniic  variety  have  been  instances  of  paratyphoid. 
Whether  or  not  a.  separate  disease  should  be  recognized  merely  upon  the 
agglutinating  properties  of  the  blood-serum  is  open  to  question.  That 
conditions  not  to  be  clinically  differentiated  from  enteric  fever  may  be 
caused  by  a  number  of  allied  pathogenic  organisms  has  been  fully 
established. 
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II.  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Typhus  Exanthematicus;  Jail,  Camp,  or  Ship  Fever, 

Definition. — An  acute,  infectious,  epidemic  disease  characterized  by 
sudden  onset,  intense  fever,  a  peculiar  rash,  at  first  macular,  later  petechial, 
great  prostration,  marked  nervous  symptoms,  a  defervescence  usually 
critical,  and  an  average  duration  of  fourteen  days.  There  are  no  char- 
acteristic anatomical  lesions. 

Typhus — rr^^oy  smoke — used  by  Hippocrates  to  define  a  confused  state 
of  the  mind  with  a  tendency  to  stupor,  expresses  a  prominent  condition 
of  the  disease.  Typhus  is  now  a  rare  disease.  Its  practical  disappearance 
dates  from  the  period  when  enteric  fever  became  prevalent.  Sporadic  cases 
and  small  local  epidemics  of  typhus  occasionally  occur  in  great  cities, 
particularly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  Russia. 

Etiolos^. — Predisposing  Influences. — Typhus  is  a  disease  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates.  Its  prevalence  is  but  little  influenced  by  the 
season  of  the  year  or  by  meteorological  conditions.  Overcrowding,  domestic 
and  personal  filthiness,  insufficient  food,  and  intemperance  are  important 
predisposing  influences  to  typhus.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  poor  and  under-fed 
of  large  cities.  Age  and  sex  are  without  influence.  Occupation  is  without 
influence  except  as  it  involves  actual  exposure  to  the  contagion,  as  in  the 
case  of  hospital  attendants,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  those  who  care 
for  the  dead. 

The  Exciting  Cause. — The  infecting  agent  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. Typhus  fever  is  readily  transmissible  from  the  sick  to  the  well  by 
actual  contact,  by  means  of  the  atmosphere  to  short  distances,  and  by 
fomites.  The  claim  of  Nicolle  that  the  common  louse — Pediculus  vesti- 
menti — may  transmit  typhus  to  monkeys  awaits  confirmation.  The  attack 
confers  an  immunity  which  in  most  instances  is  permanent. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  about  twelve  days.  It  may 
be  less.  Prodromes,  as  lassitude,  vertigo,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
restlessness  at  night,  occasionally  occur. 

Stage  op  Invasion. — The  onset  is  abrupt  and  marked  by  a  chill  or 
chilliness,  followed  by  fever.  In  children  the  onset  may  be  attended  by 
vomiting  or  convulsions.  The  skin  is  hot,  the  face  flushed,  the  eyes  in- 
jected, headache  is  constant  and  severe.  There  is  a  feeling  of  dulness  and 
confusion,  with  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium.  The  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  the  back  and  soreness  of  the  limbs  and  joints.  Early  muscular 
weakness,  an  extreme  sense  of  prostration,  confusion  of  mind  and  failure 
of  memory  occur.  Delirium  is  an  early  symptom;  it  may  be  mild  and 
wandering  or  active  and  noisy.  The  tongue,  at  first  large,  pale,  and  coated 
with  a  thick  fur,  presently  becomes  brown  and  dry.  Appetite  is  lost; 
there  is  thirst;  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  diminished;  taste  is  perverted  and 
a  stale,  unpleasant  odor  loads  the  breath.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  The 
pulse  is  full  but  compressible.  It  soon  grows  feeble  and  varies  in  frequency 
from  120-130.  Dicrotism  is  uncommon.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly.  By 
the  third  or  fourth  day  it  may  reach  103^-105^  F.  (39.5''-40.5''  C),  and  con- 
tinues at  this  range  with  moderate  morning  remissions  until  the  crisis.  Hy- 
perpyrexia, lOT'^-lOO"  F.  (42^-42.7°  C),  not  infrequently  precedes  death. 
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Stage  of  Eruption. — On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  rarely  later,  the 
eruption  appears.  It  consists  of  numerous  roseola-like  spots  of  irregular 
outline  and  from  one  to  three  lines  across,  scattered  singly  or  arranged  in 
close-set  groups  like  the  rash  of  measles.  These  spots  are  at  first  of  a  dirty 
rose  color,  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and 
disappear  upon  pressure.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  they  become  darker 
and  are  then  no  longer  elevated  but  appear  as  faint,  dirty  brown  stains 
without  defined  margins.  A  little  later  petechife  show  themselves  at  the 
centre  of  many  of  these  spots.  The  spots  fade  during  the  first  half  of  the 
second  week  and  disappear  with  or  without  desquamation  toward  its  close, 
la  many  of  the  cases  petechia  appear  about  the  time  the  typical  rash  begins 
to  fade.  A  faintly  reddish,  lightly  defined  mottling  or  marbling  of  the  skin 
between  the  spots  or  groups  of  spots  also  occurs.  This  mottling  has  been 
described  from  its  appearing  to  lie  be- 
neath the  surface  as  the  subcuticular 
eruption  of  typhus.  The  appearance 
of  the  rash  varies  greatly,  the  differ- 
ences being  determined  by  the  general 
abundance  of  the  two  eruptions,  by 
the  relative  preponderance  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  by  the  extent  of  the 
petechise.  The  spots  and  mottling  to- 
gether constitute  the  "mulberry  raah" 
of  Jenner. 

The  eruption  usually  appears  first 
on  the  sides  of  the  chest  or  abdomen 
and  spreads  in  a  brief  time  over  tbe 
body  and  limbs.  It  rarely  occurs*upoD 
the  neck  or  face.  It  may  first  appear 
Fia.  2i5.-Tjphii^^feve^r-(at.]  on  iiith  d»y  ypon  the  back  of  the  hands.  The 
roseola-like  rash  may  be  absent  alto- 
gether, the  faint  subcuticular  mottling  alone  being  present.  The  entire 
absence  of  eruption  is  very  rare.  Sudamina  are  not  common.  The  odor 
surrounding  the  patient  has  been  regarded  as  characteristic. 

Stage  op  Nervous  Prostration. — During  the  second  week  the  depres- 
sion becomes  profound.  Headache  passes  into  delirium;  drowsiness  and 
stupor  are  marked  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  coma.  The 
delirium  continues.  Coma  vigil,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  picking  at  the 
bedclothes  may  occur.  The  conjunctiva;  are  deeply  injected;  the  pupils 
contracted;  deafness  is  common.  The  flushing  of  the  face  gives  place  to  a 
dusky  pallor  and  emaciation  progresses.  There  b  cough  and  r&les  are  heard 
in  all  parts  of  the  chest.  Hypostatic  congestion  occurs.  The  heart's  action 
is  faint;  the  pulse  small,  weak,  often  difficult  to  count — ranging  from  112- 
140  or  more.  A  systolic  murmur  in  the  mitral  area  is  not  infrequent.  The 
area  of  splenic  dulness  is  increased.  The  state  of  the  bowels  now  varies 
from  constipation  to  irregular,  scanty  dejections  or  moderate  diarrhcea. 
The  urine  is  decreased  in  amount,  high  colored,  and  frequently  albuminous. 
In  severe  cases  the  discharges  are  passed  involuntarily  or  there  is  retention 
of  urine.  Areas  of  the  skin  subjected  to  pressure  show  a  tendency  to 
slough.    The  surface  now  becomes  cooler  and  is  often  moist. 
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Death  in  the  malignant  cases  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  few  days — 
typhus  siderans;  more  commonly  between  the  tenth  and  seventeenth  days. 
The  mode  of  death  is  by  coma  or  by  asphyxia  in  consequence  of  sudden 
pulmonary  engorgement  or  by  failure  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  becoming 
imperceptible,  the  surface  cold,  livid,  and  bathed  in  sweat.  In  the  milder 
cases  and  especially  in  children  the  rash  is  slight,  petechise  are  absent,  and 
defervescence  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week.  In  the  average  cases  defervescence  takes  place  about  the 
fourteenth  day  by  crisis,  the  temperature  falling  in  a  single  night  or  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  the  normal  or  even  below  it. 
Convalescence  is  rapid,  relapse  extremely  rare. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  broncho- 
pneumonia are  common;  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  occur.  Independently 
of  scurvy,  which  has  been  a  frequent  concomitant  in  typhus  epidemics, 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  gums,  bowels,  urinary  passages,  and  the  vagina  has 
been  noted,  as  well  as  the  spitting  and  vomiting  of  blood.  In  certain  epi- 
demics gangrene  of  the  extremities,  the  nose,  and  the  genitalia,  and  cancrum 
oris  have  occurred.  Septic  parotitis  and  arthritis  and  subcutaneous 
abscesses  occur.     Various  palsies  are  met  with. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  typhus  during  epidemics  is 
usually  a  simple  matter.  In  early  or  isolated  cases  the  nature  of  the  disease 
must  remain  in  doubt  until  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  abrupt 
onset,  initial  chill,  and  sudden  rise  of  temperature  are  important.  The 
critical  defervescence  about  the  fourteenth  day  is  characteristic. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Enteric  Fever  (see  p.  634).  Relapsing 
FEVER  has  often  prevailed  in  connection  with  typhus.  The  stage  of  complete 
apyxexia,  the  clear  mind,  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  absence  of  erup- 
tion, low  death-rate,  and  the  spirochaetae  of  Obermeier  serve  to  differentiate 
this  disease  from  typhus.  Cerebrospinal  fever  may  at  the  onset  resemble 
typhus.  Associated  headache,  vomiting,  and  painful  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  Kernig's  sign,  and  in  fatal  cases  characteristic  lesions 
are  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  presence  of  the  Diplococcus  intracel- 
lularis  meningitidis  in  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture  will  deter- 
mine the  question.  Plague. — Nausea  and  vomiting,  pallor,  and  the  early 
appearance  of  glandular  swellings  are  characteristic.  The  duration  of  the 
plague  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  typhus  and  the  mortality  greater. 
Malaria. — The  malignant  malarial  fevers  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
climates  occasionally  present  strong  resemblances  to  typhus  but  they  are 
endemic,  not  contagious,  unattended  by  specific  eruptions,  show  greater 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  in  the  blood  the  malarial  parasite.  Measles 
and  typhus  in  children  are  attended  by  a  somewhat  similar  eruption  about 
the  fourth  day  of  the  attack.  In  measles  catarrhal  phenomena  are  promi- 
nent during  the  stage  of  invasion;  the  eruption,  which  first  shows  itself 
upon  the  face,  is  brighter  in  its  tints  and  rarely  petechial.  Alcoholism. — 
Certain  cases  are  attended  by  trembling  delirium  like  that  occasionally 
seen  in  typhus.  Shivering,  headache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  fever,  and  erup- 
tion are  absent. 

Pros:nosis  and  Mortality. — The  mortality  ranges  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.    It  is  much  influenced  by  age;  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  under  ten 
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years  and  rising  above  50  per  cent  after  sixty.  Individual  peculiarities 
unfavorably  affecting  the  prognosis  are  intemperate  habits,  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  gout,-  obesity,  and  mental  depression. 

TABARDILLX):  Mexican  Typhus. — This  infectious  disease  is  probably 
identical  with  European  typhus.  The  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be 
longer;  the  onset  is  less  abrupt  and  the  defervescence  more  commonly  by 
lysis  than  by  crisis.  The  eruption  is  less  often  petechial.  The  duration  of 
the  febrile  movement  is  about  the  same  and  the  intense  headache  and  back- 
ache, prostration,  vertigo,  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  apathy  and  delirium 
correspond  to  the  typhus  of  Europe.  McCampbell,  who  has  carefuUy 
studied  the  subject,  believes  tabardillo  to  be  a  variety  of  typhus,  the 
departure  from  type  being  due  to  the  influence  of  temperature  and  other 
climatic  conditions.  This  observer  found  a  marked  leukocytosis  in  all  the 
cases  examined,  exceeding  30,000,  in  three  cases  terminating  fatally.  The 
erythrocytes  were  normal  or  slightly  increased;  the  hsemoglobin  ranged 
from  85  to  95  per  cent,  and  the  coagulativity  of  the  blood  was  much  de- 
creased. The  post-mortem  findings  are  not  characteristic.  The  actual 
pathogenic  agent  remains  unknown.  It  cannot  be  grown  in  culture  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  is  probably  not  filterable  and  is  apparently  capable  of 
transmission  to  the  monkey — Macacus  Rhesus — in  which  it  causes  a 
febrile  infection.  The  experiments  of  McCampbell  and  those  of  Ricketts 
and  Wilder,  especially  the  immunity  tests  of  the  last  two  observers,  are 
highly  suggestive  of  the  transmission  of  tabardillo  by  the  louse. 

PSBUDO-TYPHUS:— J5nZZ's  Disease.— Brill  (1898)  reported  a  series  of 
cases  of  acute  infection  closely  resembling  enteric  fever  but  lacking  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  that  disease.  He  has  recently  extended  the 
series  to  221  cases  and  given  a  detailed  description  of  it,  highly  suggestive 
of  typhus.  Lewis  has  reported  cases  observed  in  Philadelphia,  where  I 
have  also  seen  a  number.  The  cases  are  usually  admitted  as  enteric  fever. 
They  are  characterized  by  intense  headache,  apathy  and  prostration,  an 
abundant  erythematous,  papular  eruption  and  a  subcontinuous  pyrexia 
terminating  in  crisis  or  rapid  lysis  in  two  weeks  or  less.  The  etiology  and 
pathology  are  alike  wholly  unknown.  In  rare  instances  two  or  more  cases 
have  occurred  in  the  same  dwelling,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease 
is  directly  transmissible  nor  that  it  is  communicated  by  pediculi  or  other 
insects.  It  has  not  occurred  immediately  or  remotely  in  other  persons  when 
cases  have  been  treated  in  the  general  wards.  Bacteriological  studies  have 
been  without  result.  The  prognosis  is  invariably  good  (Briggs).  The 
clinical  resemblances  of  this  disease  to  typhus  are  very  close  and  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  that  affection,  but  the  low  mortality  and  absence 
of  transmissibility  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  view  and  I  have  sug- 
gested the  name  pseudo-typhus.  Its  nosological  relationships  can  only  be 
determined  by  future  studies  in  its  etiology  and  pathology. 
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in.  RELAPSING  FEVER. 

Febris  Recurrens;  Spirillum  Fever. 

Definition. — An  acute,  infectious,  epidemic  disease  caused  by  the 
spirochaeta  of  Obermeier,  characterized  by  a  febrile  paroxysm  of  five  to 
seven  days  terminating  by  crisis,  an  interval  of  complete  ap3rrexia  of  about 
the  same  duration  and  one  or  more  abrupt  relapses.  There  are  no  char- 
acteristic anatomical  lesions. 

Relapsing  fever  has  prevailed  extensively  in  Europe  and  particularly 
in  Ireland,  usually  in  association  with  typhus  fever.  It  has  occurred  in 
India  and  other  tropical  countries.  Brief  outbreaks  have  occurred  in 
America. 

Etiolos^. — Predisposing  Influences. — Destitution,  filth  and  over- 
crowding play  an  important  part.  Climate  and  season  have  no  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  or  propagation  of  relapsing  fever.  Age,  sex,  and 
occupation  are  without  influence  except 

that  attendants  upon  the  sick  are  apt  ^^  QSi       tt^'^ 

to  contract  the  disease.     In  the  great  /      O    v^^  80  c^ 

Irish  outbreaks  a  large  portion  of  the  /  O  ^Xl^  ^   ^®    Q^n^ 

hospital  cases  were  wandering  musicians,        /Xn    c     ^  ^Q^ 

pedlers,  beggars,  and  tramps. 

The  Exciting  Cause. — Obermeier 
in  1873  demonstrated  in  the  blood  an 
organism  which  is  the  specific  cause  of 
relapsing  fever.  This  micro-organism  is 
a  slender  spirillum  or  spirochaeta  varying 
in  length  from  16  to  40/£,  twisted  spirally 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  turns.  In  fresh 
blood  it  is  very  active.     Under  a  low 

power  it  shows  itself  by  the  commotion        Fio.216.-Spirillum  of  rclap«ing  fever  in  blood. 

among  the  blood-corpuscles,  caused  by 

its  rapid  movements.  Culture  experiments  have  not  been  satisfactory.  These 
micro-organisms  are  present  in  the  blood  only  during  the  febrile  paroxysm. 
About  the  time  of  the  crisis  they  disappear  and  are  not  found  during  the 
apyrexia.  At  this  period  minute,  highly  refractive  bodies  stated  to  be  spores 
are  seen  in  the  blood.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  relapse  active  spirochsetse  are 
again  found  in  the  blood.  Relapsing  fever  may  be  produced  in  man  by 
inoculation  with  the  blood  of  a  patient,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  where 
infection  has  followed  wounding  of  the  hands  at  autopsies.  Koch,  Van  Dyke, 
Carter,  and  others  have  produced  the  disease  in  monkeys  by  inoculation. 
Tictin  produced  an  attack  in  a  healthy  monkey  by  inoculation  of  blood  sucked 
by  a  bed-bug  from  an  infected  monkey.  This  observation  explains  many 
facts  relating  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In  monkeys  killed  ten  hours  after 
the  crisis  the  parasites  are  found  in  the  phagocytes  in  the  spleen.  They  are 
not  present  in  the  secretions  or  excretions.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
blood  of  the  foetus.  Immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  does  not  occur. 
Second  and  third  attacks  in  the  same  individual  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
have  been  observed. 


^y^ 
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Symptoms. — Incubation  varies  from  five  to  seven  days.  It  is  exc^ 
tionally  only  twenty-four  hours.  The  Primary  Paroxysm. — Prodromes 
are  as  a  rule  absent.  The  onset  is  marked  by  chills  or  chilliness,  rapid  rise 
of  temperature,  headache,  and  pain  in  the  back  and  hrabs.  Sweating  is 
common.  Appetite  is  lost  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  permstenL 
The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  covered  with  a  thick  white  or  yeUowi8h-\rfute 
fur.  It  is  apt  to  continue  in  this  condition  throughout  the  paroxysm.  Rardy 
it  becomes  dry  or  shows  a  dry  brownish  streak  in  the  middle.  The  boweU 
are  constipated.  In  many  cases  jaundice  occurs.  There  is  no  characteristic 
eruption.  Sudamina  and  facial  herpes  occur.  As  early  as  the  second  day 
there  is  distress  in  the  epigastric  zone.  The  Uver  and  spleen  are  now  found  to 
be  enlarged,  the  latter  reaching  some  distance  below  the  ribs.  There  is  marked 
tenderness  in  the  splenic  and  hepatic 
i^Bieas.  General  muscular  [win  and 
soreness    are    prominent     symptoms. 

-  These  p^ns  are  especially   severe  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs  and  are  aggra- 

"  vated    by    movement    and    pressure. 

,  The  mind   is   usually   clear,   delirium 

rare.      Sleeplessness    is    a    distressing 

-  symptom.  £pi8taxis  is  not  common. 
F  The  fever  is  intense,  KW-IO?"  F. 
;  ■  (40''-41.7''  C),  and  subcontinuous  in 
f_^  typw.  Pulse  is  frequent,  110-130,  of 
I    moderate   fulness   and   tension,  oft«n 

quick,  and  sometimes  dicrotic.  Be- 
tween the  third  and  t«nth  days,  com- 
monly on  the  fifth  or  seventh,  crisis  occurs.  The  defervescence  takes  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  is  frequently  attended  by  profuse  sweating  or 
diarrhcea.  The  temperature  may  fall  several  degrees  below  the  normal.  In 
rare  instances  the  crisis  is  attended  by  transient  violent  delirium.  In  feeble 
persons  collapse  may  occur.  The  urine  not  infrequently  contains  albumin. 
The  Intermission. — The  crisis  nearly  always  sets  in  during  the  night.  The 
patient  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  experiences  remarkable  relief.  The  piuns, 
headache,  and  gastric  symptoms  promptly  disappew  with  the  fever.  There 
is  first  a  feeling  of  weakness  but  strength  augments  from  day  to  day.  This 
period  usually  lasts  about  a  week.  In  some  instances  it  does  not  exceed  four 
or  five  days.  In  a  Umited  number  of  cases  the  relapse  does  not  occur.  Thb 
Relapse. — Between  the  twelfth  and  twentieth  days  from  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  but  commonly  on  or  about  the  fourteenth  day,  the  patient,  with  the 
same  suddenness  as  before,  again  falls  ill.  The  relapse  seta  in  usually  at  night. 
The  symptoms  are  a  repetition  of  those  of  the  primary  paroxysm  but  leas 
severe  and  the  relapse  is  of  shorter  duration,  usually  about  three  days,  some- 
times not  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Occasionally  a  second  relapse,  less 
frequently  a  third,  occurs  and  in  very  rare  instances  a  fourth  has  been 
noted.  Convalescence. — The  close  of  the  attack,  especially  after  repeated 
relapses,  finds  the  patient  much  prostrated.  There  is  marked  emaciation, 
and  the  convalescence  is  tardy,  weeks  often  elapsing  before  the  health  is 
restored. 
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Complications  and  Sequels. — Mild  bronchitis  is  not  uncommon. 
Pneumonia  has  been  frequent  in  some  of  the  epidemics.  Chronic  valvular 
disease  and  myocarditis  render  the  patient  liable  to  sudden  death  from 
syncope.  The  sudden  swelling  of  the  spleen  may  cause  rupture  of  its  cap- 
sule. Nephritis  is  a  rare  complication.  Hsematemesis  and  haematuria 
have  been  noted.  Parotid  bubo  has  been  a  prominent  complication  in  some 
epidemics.  Pregnant  women  almost  invariably  abort  or  miscarry  during 
the  coiu'se  of  relapsing  fever.  This  accident  exceptionally  occurs  in  the 
first  paroxysm,  commonly  in  the  second.  The  foetus  even  at  the  approach 
of  term  perishes  and  the  life  of  the  mother  is  often  lost.  Forms  of  oph- 
thalmia have  been  common  sequels  in  some  of  the  epidemics.  Palsies  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  peripheral  neuritis. 

Diasrnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  abrupt  onset,  high 
temperature,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  the  critical  defervescence 
at  the  end  of  five  to  seven  days,  and  the  occurrence  of  relapse.  Spiro- 
chffitse  in  the  blood  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  Lowenthal  used  the 
serum  test  upon  active  spirilla  with  positive  results  in  30  out  of  39  tests. 
In  14  cases  he  was  able  by  this  method  to  make  a  diagnosis  after  the  dis- 
ease was  past,  thus  determining  the  true  nature  of  a  previous  illness  of 
doubtful  character. 

Pros^nosis. — The  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable.  The  mortality  in 
different  epidemics  varies  between  two  and  four  per  cent.  Death  may 
occur  from  exhaustion,  at  the  relapse,  after  repeated  relapses,  or  from 
collapse  at  the  time  of  crisis. 

IV.   THE  VARIOLOUS  DISEASES. 
Variola — Smallpox. 

Definition.  —  An  acute,  infectious,  endemic  and  epidemic  disease, 
highly  contagious,  characterized  by  fever  of  typical  course  and  a  general 
eruption  which  passes  through  the  progressive  stages  of  macule,  papule, 
vesicle,  pustule,  and  crust. 

Etiolog:y. — Predisposing  Influences. — Smallpox  may  be  regarded 
as  the  prototype  of  contagious  diseases.  It  is  endemic  and  in  the  absence 
of  vaccination  occasionally  epidemic  in  every  climate  and  among  all  races. 
Outbreaks  are  more  common  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  but  when 
the  disease  is  transported  to  countries  in  which  it  has  never  or  not  recently 
prevailed,  as  in  Iceland  or  in  North  America  among  the  aborigines,  it  has 
raged  as  a  veritable  scourge.  The  negro  races  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
and  suffer  more  severely  than  whites. 

Age  confers  no  immunity.  The  foetus  in  utero  may  develop  the 
disease  if  the  pregnant  mother  has  contracted  it.  Miscarriage  as  in 
other  grave  infections  is  liable  to  occur  and  the  footus  may  be  born  with 
the  signs  of  the  disease  or  the  child  at  term  may  develop  it  within  the 
period  of  incubation.  In  rare  instances  the  foetus  may  bear  the  scars. 
Sometimes  the  child  in  a  smallpox  hospital  is  born  without  signs  of  the 
disease,  and  may,  if  at  once  vaccinated,  escape.  Such  children  are  very 
delicate.  Welch  has  seen  a  case  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Sex  is  with- 
out influence.     The   menstrual    period   and    pregnancy  are  supposed    to 
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render  individuals  especially  liable  to  contract  the  disease.  Questions 
relating  to  vaccination  and  revaccination  and  exposure  render  generali- 
zations in  regard  to  these  conditions  useless.  Previous  disease  has  no 
influence.  Neither  acute  nor  chronic  affections  confer  immunity,  save  in 
so  far  as  patients  suffering  from  acute  infections  such  as  scarlet  or  enteric 
fever,  measles,  or  influenza  are  less  exposed  to  the  contagion  in  limited 
epidemics  than  persons  going  about. 

The  Exciting  Cause. — Bodies  resembling  protozoa  in  the  lesionB 
were  first  described  by  Guarniere — Cytoryctes  variola;.  Later  Councilman 
and  his  associates  demonstrated  a  protozoon  with  a  cytoplasmic  stage  and 
a  double  cycle  and  small  structureless  bodies  in  the  lower  layer  of  the 
epithelial  cells.  Various  observers  have  confirmed  these  findings.  These 
organisms  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  lesions  and  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  tenable. 

The  infecting  principle  is  thrown  off  in  the  expired  air  and  in  the 
exhalations  from  the  skin^  in  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  in  the 
crusts  of  the  unruptured  and  ruptured  pocks  formed  during  desiccation. 
The  disease  is  transmissible  during  the  whole  course  of  the  attack  from 
the  initial  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem,  until  the  dried 
crusts  have  entirely  separated  and  the  person  and  clothing  of  the  patient 
have  been  disinfected.  It  may  be  communicated  by  approach,  contact, 
by  a  third  person  himself  immune,  and  by  any  articles  serving  as  fomites. 
The  dried  scales  and  pus  and  the  discharges  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
floating  in  the  air  as  dust  play  the  chief  role  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
virus,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  transmission  through  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  absence  of  any  communication,  has  taken  place  at  distances  of  one 
hundred  metres  or  more.  It  is  inoculable  by  means  of  the  lymph  of  thS 
vesicles,  pus,  crusts,  and  the  blood — the  contents  of  the  vesicles  being  most 
virulent  at  the  time  when  turbidity  appears,  the  blood  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  attack.  The  corpses  of  those  dead  of  variola  communicate 
the  disease  to  susceptible  persons  not  only  in  the  performance  of  autop- 
sies or  dissections  but  also  in  their  ordinary  disposal  for  burial.  The  danger 
is  greatest  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  cases,  but  under  certain  condi- 
tions it  extends  to  remote  distances.  In  this  connection  the  part  played 
by  flies  and  other  insects  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  poison  is  not 
only  virulent,  it  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious  and  persistent. 
Infected  clothing  that  has  been  packed  away  may  after  several  years  give 
rise  to  the  disease  and  thus  become  the  unsuspected  cause  of  outbreaks 
in  localities  long  free  from  the  disease.  Cases  have  been  traced  to  baled 
rags  brought  from  distant  countries  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  clings 
to  articles  of  furniture,  carpets,  and  rooms,  and  is  liable  in  times  of  epidemics 
to  infect  cabs  and  other  public  conveyances. 

The  usual  mode  of  access  is  by  way  of  the  inspired  air.  The  suscep- 
tibility to  the  disease  is  in  the  absence  of  vaccination  almost  universal. 
Natural  immunity  has,  however,  been  observed,  and  very  rare  instances 
are  now  encountered  in  which,  vaccination  having  been  unsuccessful, 
even  when  repeated,  the  individual  has  failed  to  contract  variola  upon 
exposure.  Temporary  immunity  in  unvaccinated  persons  has  also  in 
rare  cases  been  observed.     An  acquired  immunity  results  from  the  attack. 
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In  most  instances  it  is  permanent.  Second  attacks  are  exceedingly  rare 
and  third  attacks  almost  unknown.  Louis  XV,  of  France,  who  had  small- 
pox at  fourteen,  died  of  a  second  attack  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The 
immunity  acquired  by  vaccination  is  of  variable  duration,  the  limit  of 
which  varies  between  five  and  ten  years. 

Variola  is  transmissible  to  monkeys  by  inoculation,  and  among  the 
domestic  animals,  the  cow  and  horse,  a  local  reaction  takes  place.  The 
variolous  disease  of  sheep  is  analogous  to  but  not  identical  with  smallpox 
in  the  human  body. 

Symptoms.^Dases  of  smallpox  present  wide  variations  in  intensity 
and  clinical  manifestations,  from  a  malady  trifling  in  itself  to  an  over- 
whelming illness  terminating  in  death  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
The  differences  mainly  but  not  exclusively  appear  at  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  invasion  being  much  more  constant. 
For  purposes  of  description  the  following  scheme  is  convenient: 

A.  Variola  vera — Smallpox. 

(a)  V.  discreta — Discrete  smallpox. 

(b)  V.  confluens — Confluent  smallpox. 

(c)  V.  hajmorrhagica — Hemorrhagic  smallpox. 

i.  Purpura  variolosa, 
ii.   V.  pustulosa  haemorrhagica. 

B.  Variola  modificata — Modified  smallpox. 

(a)  Varioloid. 

(b)  Variola  sine  eruptione. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  five  to  fifteen  days.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  twelve  or  thirteen  days.  The  incubation  is  apt  to 
be  shorter  in  the  malignant  forms  of  the  disease.  At  the  time  when  inoc- 
ulation was  practised  the  local  reaction  and  constitutional  symptoms 
frequently  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  third  or  during  the  fourth  day. 
Prodromes  are  as  a  rule  absent. 

The  course  of  the  attack  may  be  divided  into  the  stage  of  invasion, 
the  stage  of  eruption,  and  the  stage  of  desiccation  and  decrustation. 

L  InvaskMi. — The  initial  symptoms  are  acute,  usually  intense,  excep- 
tionally mild.  There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  severity  of 
this  stage  and  the  gravity  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  attack.  The 
mildest  varioloid  may  begin  with  violent  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand, 
symptoms  of  slight  intensity  at  the  onset  are  not  often  followed  by  con- 
fluence or  grave  hemorrhagic  conditions.  The  attack  usually  begins 
with  a  chill  which  may  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  young  children  a  general  convulsion  may  take  the  place 
of  the  chill.  Severe  headache  usually  frontal,  dizziness,  pain  in  the  back, 
and  vomiting  occur.  The  temperature  rises  in  the  course  of  some  hours  to 
103^-104**  F.  (39.5°-40°  C.)  and  frequently  reaches  maxima  of  105°- 
106®  F.  (40.5°-41.1°  C).  Its  type  during  the  stage  of  invasion,  namely, 
until  the  signs  of  eruption  begin  to  appear,  is  subcontinuous,  with  slight 
morning  remissions.  The  respiration  and  pulse  are  accelerated,  the  former 
not  infrequently  reaching  30-36  per  minute,  the  latter  120-140.  The 
pulse  may  be  full  and  bounding;   in  grave  and  malignant  cases  it  is  often 
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feeble  and  soon  becomes  irregular  and  intermittent.  The  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  the  cheeks  reddened,  the  conjunctivae  injected.  The  tongue  is 
at  first  slightly  swollen,  indented  by  the  teeth,  and  covered  with  a  thick, 
moist,  yellowish-white  fur.  Pharyngitis  appears  early  and  there  is  pain 
upon  swallowing.  The  breath  is  foul.  Thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea 
sometimes  leading  up  to  repeated  vomiting,  accompany  the  fever.  The 
nervous  symptoms  of  the  onset  persist  throughout  this  stage.  Headache, 
dizziness,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  become  even  more  severe. 
Insomnia  alternates  with  light  slumber  and  delirium,  sometimes  wandering 
sometimes  furious.  The  lumbosacral  pain  is  excruciating  and  during  an 
epidemic,  when  associated  with  high  fever,  headache,  and  vomiting,  is  of 
diagnostic  importance.  In  severe  cases  occasionally  there  is  marked  pre- 
cordial oppression.  Physical  examination  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  yields 
negative  results.  Exceptionally  a  few  scattered  rdles  are  heard.  The 
area  of  liver  dulness  is  not  increased.  The  spleen  is  usually  palpable; 
it  may  remain  normal  in  cases  of  varioloid  and  in  hemorrhagic  cases. 
Constipation  is  the  rule.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored.  Febrile 
or  toxic  albuminuria  is  common.  Haematuria  is  a  frequent  attendant 
condition  in  purpura  x^ariolosa.  The  blood  shows  no  characteristic  changes. 
It  does  not  tend  to  form  rouleaux.  There  is  rapid  disintegration  of  red 
cells  ;  during  the  fever  they  are  normal  or  increased,  but  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  defervescence  the  number  of  red  cells  diminishes  suddenly. 
Regeneration  takes  place  slowly.  In  hemorrhagic  cases  the  anaemia  comes 
on  quickly  and  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  blood  extravasation. 
There  is  no  leucocvtosis  in  the  mildest  cases  such  as  occur  in  vaccinated 
persons  nor  in  the  initial  stages  of  graver  cases.  Leucocytosis  does  not 
appear  in  the  absence  of  complications  until  suppuration  takes  place,  and 
is  due  to  infection  by  pus  organisms  and  not  to  the  poison  of  variola  itself. 
Menstruation  is  excessive  and  if  the  onset  of  smallpox  occurs  toward  its 
close  the  flow  is  increased  and  prolonged. 

During  this  stage  the  so-called  initial  or  accidental  rashes  occur.  They 
are  moie  common  in  some  epidemics  than  others,  but  are  encountered 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Two  varieties  may  he  recog- 
nized w^hich  differ  in  form,  distribution,  and  in  prognostic  importance. 
The  more  common,  roseola  variolosa,  is  macular,  suggesting  the  eruption 
of  measles,  though  it  does  not  present  the  characteristic  papules  nor  their 
grouping  in  crescents.  This  rash  usually  appears  upon  the  second  day  and 
disappears  within  twenty-four  hours,  never  persisting  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pocks.  It  comes  out,  as  a  rule,  first  upon  the  face.,  next  upon 
the  body,  and  finally  in  abimdance  upon  the  extremities.  It  is  fiJly 
developed  in  the  couise  of  some  hours  and  then  fades  somewhat  more  slowly. 
It  IS  more  common  in  mild  than  in  severe  cases.  The  second  form,  cry- 
fhema  variolosa^  is  much  less  common.  It  appears  early,  usually  upon  the 
first  day,  and  may  in  some  cases  antedate  the  fever  and  other  constitutional 
phenomena.  It  consists  of  a  vivid  dark  crimson  efflorescence,  throughout 
which  are  scattered  numerous  purpuric  spots  of  varying  size, — hetnor- 
rhagic  erythema.  The  distribution  of  this  rash  is  remarkable.  The  regions 
involved  constitute  the  "triangles  of  Simon/'  of  which  the  first,  the  more 
common,  has  its  base  line  across  the  abdomen,  its  lateral  boundaries  along 
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the  inner  portions  of  the  thighs,  and  its  apex  at  the  knees;  the  second, 
of  which  there  are  usually  two,  occupy  the  lateral  thoracic  region,  the 
axillse,  a  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm,  and  extend  forward  upon 
the  chest.  This  rash  lasts  until  after  the  true  exanthem  appears.  It  grad- 
ually fades,  the  purpuric  spots  more  slowly  than  the  surrounding  erythema. 
Within  the  limits  of  these  triangles  the  variolous  exanthem  frequently 
comes  out  less  abundantly  than  elsewhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Some  observers,  as  Hebra,  noted  this  form  of  the  initial  rash  more  commonly 
in  females.  It  is  of  unfavorable  prognostic  omen.  The  duration  of  the 
stage  of  invasion  is  three  days.  In  rare  cases  the  eruption  may  first  appear 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  day;  more  rarely  still,  not  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  fourth  day. 

2^  The  Stage  of  Eniptioa. — From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
exanthem  the  divergence  of  the  clinical  varieties  begins.  The  essential 
difference  between  variola  vera  or  true  smallpox  and  variola  modificata  or 
varioloid  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  suppuration  takes  place 
in  the  fully  developed  pocks,  with  well-marked  secondary  fever,  while  in 
the  latter  most  of  the  pocks  undergo  involution  from  the  vesicular  stage 
without  further  constitutional  disturbance. 

A.   Variola  Vera. 

(a)  The  Discrete  Form. — About  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  day  the  eruption  appears.  It  shows  itself  first  upon  the 
face  and  scalp,  particularly  at  the  edge  of  the  hair,  and  in  some  cases  upon 
the  wrists.  It  spreads  downward  over  the  trunk  and  extremities.  By  the 
close  of  the  third  day  of  the  eruption  and  sixth  of  the  attack  it  is  fully 
developed  and  the  surface  is  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  pocks,  which 
are  more  abundant  and  advanced  upon  the  face,  where  they  first  appeared, 
than  elsewhere.  Here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  scattered  individual  pocks 
that  appear  later  than  those  which  surround  them.  The  exanthem  is 
often  conspicuously  copious  in  local  areas  which  are  submitted  to  habitual 
pressure  by  the  clothing,  as  the  collar,  corset,  or  garters,  or  recently  irri- 
tated by  some  application,  as  iodine  or  a  sinapism.  It  is  usually  less  abun- 
dant in  the  hypogastric  region  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  thighs 
than  elsewhere  and  upon  the  lower  than  the  upper  extremities. 

As  the  eruption  comes  out  the  temperature  falls,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  subside,  and  the  patient  feels  so  much  better  that  he  regards 
himself  as  convalescent. 

The  evolution  of  the  pock  is  as  follows:  The  macule  consists  of  a 
red  spot,  disappearing  upon  pressure  and  varying  in  size  from  the  head 
of  an  ordinary  toilet  pin  to  a  split  pea.  The  color  and  distribution  of  the 
rash  at  this  period  suggest  measles  and  the  differential  diagnosis,  especially 
in  adults,  may  be  difficult.  Within  twenty-four  hours  a  distinct  hard 
papule  appears  which  feels  like  a  shot  embedded  in  the  skin.  This  rapidly 
becomes  acuminate  and  there  develops  at  the  summit  a  minute  vesicle 
with  clear  contents,  which  gradually  extends  to  the  size  of  the  papule 
and  becomes  tense  from  the  increase  of  contained  lymph.  The  greater 
number  of  the  fully  developed  vesicles  present  a  well-marked  and  highly 
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characteristic  central  depression — primary  umbilication.  At  the  centre  d 
this  depression  may  be  found  in  many  but  not  in  all  of  the  pocks  a  hair 
follicle  or  the  duct  of  a  sebaceous  gland.  Finally  the  clear,  opaleeoeot 
contents  become  cloudy,  then  opaque  and  yellow,  the  vesicle  is  converted 
into  a  pustule — stage  of  maturation — and  with  this  change  the  umbilicft- 
tion  disappears  and  the  fully  developed  pock  becomes  hemispherietL 
The  pustule  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  areola  several  millimetres  in  width 
and  the  skin  is  slightly  swollen.  By  the  third  day  the  pock  baa  reached 
its  full  development  and  enters  upon  the  stage  of  involution  or  (iesiccatioQ. 
Resorption  of  the  contents  rapidly  takes  place,  the  roof  of  the  pustule 
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sinks  in, — secondary  vmbilication,  —  hard,  yellowish-brown  or  blackish 
crusts  form,  which  gradually  separate,  leaving  abruptly  defined,  Bhallov 
scars,  with  glistening  red  bases,  which  in  the  course  of  time  become  white 
and  finally  disappear.  If  the  cutis  has  been  implicated  permanent  scare— 
pittings — are  formed.  The  resulting  disfigurement  in  ordinaiy  discrete 
smallpox  is  commonly  slight. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  successive  stages  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: macular  one  day;  papular  one  day;  vesicular  three  days;  pustular 
three  days;  desiccation  five  to  ten  days.  Puncture  of  the  vesicles  with 
a  fine  needle  is  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  portion  only  of  its  lymph,  which 
is  enclosed  in  several  spaces  limited  by  septa.  Upon  the  palms  and  soles 
the  pocks  are  as  a  rule  scanty  and  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  epidermii 
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they  TemaJD  for  some  time  deeply  embedded.  Early  in  the  second  week 
of  the  attack  with  the  maturation  of  the  pocks  secondary  fever  and  more 
or  less  severe  constitutional  symptoms  occur.  The  skin  is  swollen,  tense, 
and  sore,  especially  upon  the  face,  the  eyeh'ds  are  tumid,  and  the  counte- 
nance greatly  disfigured.  There  is  marked  leucocytoaia.  The  secondary 
fever  rises  rapidly  to  about  the  range  of  that  of  the  initial  stadium  and 
falls  by  lysis  which  in  many  cases  is  rapid  so  that  defervescence  is  complete 
and  the  patient  enters  upon  convalescence  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours, 
namely,  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  attack.  The  fever  may, 
however,  last  several  days.  Delirium  is  common  in  severe  cases  and  sui- 
cidal tendencies  may  show  themselves.     General  septicxmia  may  develop. 

The  mucous  membranes  exposed  to  the  air  are  involved  usually  at 
the  same  time  with  the  skin;  not  rarely  earlier.  The  nasal  chambers, 
the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  surfaces, 
the  palate,  and  the  larynx  and  tra- 
chea are  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less 
abundant  eruption.  The  tongue  is 
less  frequently  attacked,  though  now 
and  then  pocks  may  be  observed 
upon  the  border  and  its  under  sur- 
face. The  anal,  preputial,  and  vulvar 
regions  are  later  affected.  The  pocks 
upon  mucous  membranes  are  at  first 
analogous  to  those  upon  the  skin. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture  in  the  vesicular  stage  their 
roofs  undergo  maceration  and  dis- 
crete superficial  ulcers  are  formed. 
The  mucous  lesions  are  associated 
with  catarrhal  processes  and  add 
greatly  to  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient. Among  the  symptoms  to 
which  they  give  rise  are,  in  the  mouth,  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
hoarseness  and  aphonia,  and  excessive  secretion,  and  about  the  meatus 
urinarius  in  both  sexes,  distressing  pain  in  micturition.  These  symptoms 
are  greatly  aggravated  in  the  stage  of  suppuration.  Among  persons 
not  protected  by  vaccination  the  discrete  form  has  fortunately  in  all 
times  been  the  most  common. 

(b)  The  Confluent  Form. — The  pocks  are  closely  set  and  run  together, 
especially  upon  the  face,  hands,  wrists,  and  feet.  This  grave  form  of  the 
disease  is  encountered  among  those  children  and  adults  alike  who  have 
not  been  protected  by  vaccination  and  rev  ace  i  nation.  It  has  not  been 
especially  common  in  particular  epidemics  nor  is  it  transmitted  from 
person  to  person.  On  the  other  hand  the  mildest  case  of  varioloid  may 
give  rise  to  an  infection  resulting  in  rariola  conftvens,  while  the  latter 
may  cause  in  a  partially  protected  person  variola  discreta  or  vaHoloid. 
Personal  predisposition  must  therefore  enter  largely  into  its  causation. 

The  invasion  symptoms  usually  are  very  severe.  The  eruption  appears 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  earlier  than  is  common  in  the  discrete 
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form — in  some  cases  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thir<l  day.  The  earlier  its  api)earance  the  greater  the  danger  of  confluence. 
Its  efflorescence  is  rapid  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  fourth 
or  fifth  of  the  attack,  it  has  invaded  the  entire  body  from  the  head  to  the 
feet.  The  remarkable  remission  of  fever  and  amelioration  of  the  general 
symptoms  seen  xipon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  the  discrete  form 
seldom  occur.  As  a  rule  the  improvement  in  this  respect  is  only  partial, 
fever  persisting  throughout  the  attack  ami  becoming  intense  as  suppuration 
takes  place.     The  skin  is  swollen  and  hyperemic;    the  individual  pocks 
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in  the  papular  stage  are  small  and  crowded  upon  the  skin;  they  are  rapidly 
converted  into  vesicleti,  which,  increasing  in  size,  soon  become  pustules. 
During  this  process  confluence  takes  place  and  extensive  superficial  abscesses 
are  formed.  The  face  in  severe  cases  presents  the  appearance  of  a  thick 
yellowish  mask.  L'pon  the  arms  am!  legs  the  pocks  are  numerous  and 
limited  patches  of  confluence  are  sometimes  seen,  especially  upon  parts 
subjected  to  pressure,  as  the  buttocks,  while  they  remain  discrete  upon 
the  trunk.  The  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  increases  and  these  parts 
are  the  seat  of  most  di-stressing  tension,  pain,  and  tenderness.  The  eruption 
is  abundant  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  larynx.  Confluence  may  give  rise  to  extensive  superficial  ulceration. 
Deep  abscess  formation  may  occur  in  the  tonsils  or  in  the  retropharyngeal 
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tfssues  and  necrosis  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  which  may  be  associated 
with  cedema  of  the  glottis.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  enlarged  and 
tender.  At  this  period  purulent  metastases  in  distant  organs  frequently 
develop.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  the  fever  rises  to  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  or  higher,  the  pulse  to  V2Q.     De- 
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lirium,  very  often  maniacal,  sets  in;  the  patient  is  often  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  leaving  his  bed,  and  with  the  signs  of  a  profound  toxiemia, 
progressively  feebler  and  more  frequent  pulse,  subsultus,  involuntary 
discharges,  or  preagonistic  hyperpyrexia,  death  closes  the  scene.  When 
recovery  occurs,  the  cutaneous  and  constitutional  symptoms  undergo 
gradual  improvement,  and  irregular 

fever   may  even  in  the  absence  of    '  "1 

complications  prolong  the  convales- 
cence into  the  fourth  week. 

3.  Stage  of  Desiccation  and 
Decrustatlon. — The  areola  fades  ; 
the  pustule  sinks  and  becomes  flat- 
tened; its  edge  is  sharply  defined 
against  the  surrounding  skin  and 
separation  gradually  takes  place,  the 
entire  process  occupying  in  V.  dis- 
creta  two  weeks  or  more  and  in  V. 
confluens  a  longer  time.  As  a  rule 
the  desiccation  begins  in  the  face  l?^':,:'^'^^.'''  «""  -m»ii^<— Aiur  w^^ieb  ud 
and  scalp,  where  crusts  may  be  seen, 

while  upon  the  extremities  the  exanthem  is  still  in  the  pustular  stage. 
In  some  instances  the  desiccation  takes  place  on  all  parts  of  the  skin 
at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  pustules  break  and  the  exuding  con- 
tents dry  in  the  form  of  broad  thin  crusts.  The  process  of  desiccation 
is  attended  by  intense  itching.  The  pocks  upon  the  palms  and  soles  are 
limited  in  number  and  form  hard  circumscribed  nodules  in  the  thick  epf- 
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dermis,  which  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  undergo  separation  ud 
may  be  picked  out.  The  hair  usually  fallu  out  and  in  some  cases  the  uik 
are  lost.  In  the  confluent  form  the  thick  epidermis  of  the  bands  and  feet 
is  sometimes  cast  off  entire.  The  crusts  upon  separation  sometimes  reform 
and  the  ulcerative  lesions  of  the  skin  heal  slowly  by  granulation.  Upon 
the  face  the  resulting  scars  are  much  more  disfiguring  than  the  pitting  of 
V.  discreta.  They  are  extensive,  of  irregular  outline,  and  intersected  by 
lines  and  bands  which  gradually  undergo  contraction,  causing  ectropion 
of  the  eyelids  and  Ups  and  interfering  with  the  muscles  of  expression. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  in  the  stage  of  maturation,  particu- 
larly in  V.  confluens,  is  horrible.  The  swollen  face,  thickly  covered  with 
pustules  and  blebs,  some  of  which  are  broken  and  exude  a  sticky  pus,  or 
with  a  hideous  mask  of  necrotic  skin,  the  tumid  and  closed  eyelids,  the 
distorted  nose  and  lips,  the  disfigured  ears,  the  foul  secretions,  and  the 
stench  which  surrouads  the 
wretched  being  create  an  impres- 
sion not  to  be  forgotten  and  merit 
the  popular  adjective  loalktonu 
applied  to  the  disea.se. 

(c)  Hemorrliagclc  Forms. — i. 
Purpura  Variolosa. —  This  is  the 
most  malignant  form  of  variola. 
It  is  fortunately  comparatively 
rare  and  in  some  epidemics  no 
cases  have  been  observed.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  life,  is  less 
common  among  children  than 
grown  persons,  and  affects  as  a  rule 
young  and  vigorous  adults.  The 
influence  of  vaccination  and  especially  of  repeated  revaccination  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  preventing  this  clinical  manifestation  of  the  variolous 
infection.  The  incubation  is  short — five  to  eight  days.  Prodromes,  especially 
lumbosacral  pains,  are  not  uncommon.  The  invasion  is  attended  with  pro- 
found constitutional  di.sturbancc.  Fever  may  be  moderate,  but  there  is  great 
prostration;  the  pulse  is  smalt  and  frequent,  the  respiration  accelerated,  and 
the  patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  overwhelming  illness.  Headache  and 
backache  are  severe  and  precordial  and  epigastric  distress  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  vomiting  and  purging.  The  mind  remains  clear.  Commonly 
upon  the  second  day,  sometimes  earlier,  a  diffuse,  scarlatiniform  rash  makes 
its  appearance  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  extremities  and 
shortly  thereafter  upon  the  face.  Purpuric  spots  of  varying  size  rapidly 
appear.  Ecchymoses  invade  and  frequently  entirely  cover  the  face.  The 
conjunctivie,  eyelid.s,  and  loose  tissues  adjacent  are  distended  with  a  san- 
guinolent  tedema  and  in  a  short  time  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  involved  in  a  livid,  purplish-red  discoloration.  Mucous  hemor- 
rhages are  common,  epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  gums,  and  hsmaturia  being 
the  usual  forms;  haemoptysis,  hxmatemesis,  and  melsena  less  frequent. 
Metrorrhagia  is  common  and  pregnant  women  abort.  In  rare  instances 
death  may  take  place  without  the  occurrence  of  free  hem6rrhage.      Veiy 
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often  there  is  no  trace  of  the  exanthem.  If  life  be  prolonged  a  few  scattered 
blood-tinged  papules  may  be  discovered  upon  the  forehead  and  wrists. 
This  form  of  variola  terminates  in  death  within  a  week  and  very  often 
as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

ii.  Vwiota  Pustulosa  Haetnorrtuglca. — This  form  IS  much  more  com- 
mon than  the  preceding  and  usually  occurs  in  feeble  and  cachectic  per- 
sons and  drunkards  who  are  not  protected  by  vaccination.  The  attack 
develops  as  an  ordinary  severe  case  of  variola,  which  becomes  hemorrhagic 
in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage.  Exceptionally  bleeding  takes  place 
into  some  of  the  pocks  while  yet  in  the  papular  stage.  The  bleeding  is 
in  many  instances  restricted 
to  the  eruption  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and 
the  lower  extremities. 
Blood  extravasation  may 
also  involve  theskin  beyond 
the  pocks  and  free  hemor- 
rhages from  mucous  sur- 
faces may  lead  up  to  the 
fatal  issue.  The  earlier  in 
the  course  of  the  attack  the 
hemorrhages  appear  the 
graver  the  outlook.  Death 
commonly  results  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  week. 
Recovery  may  occur  in 
cases  in  which  hemorrhage 
into  the  pocks  does  not  take 
place  until  the  stage  of  sup- 
puration.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  between  this 
form  of  variola  and  cases  of 
V.  discreta  in  which,  owing 
to  mechanical  violence, 
pressure,  or  other  accidents, 
blood  is  extravasated  into 
a  few  vesicles  or  pustules.  To  the  latter  f^roup  must  be  referred  cases  of 
hemorrhage  into  the  pustules  of  the  legs  in  patients  who  have  gotten 
out  of  bed  during  their  delirium.  Osier  ilescrilies  a  series  of  six  coses 
in  which  hemorrhage  into  the  vesicles  was  followed  by  "a  rapid  abortion 
of  the  rash  and  spee<ly  recovery," 
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B.  Variola  Modificata. 

(a)  Varioloid. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  modified  form  of  smallpox 

which  occurs  in  persona  who  posi^esM.  a  partial  immunity  as  the  result  of 

vaccination  and  revaccination.     It  Ih  characterized  anatomically  by  the 

fact  that  the  typical  exanthem  causes  as  a  rule  only  superficial  lesions 
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upon  the  skin  and  therefore  rarely  leaves  permanent  scars;  clinically  by 
the  absence  of  the  stage  of  suppuration  and  the  secondary  fever  and  a 
shorter  and  more  favorable  course.  The  period  of  incubation  is  the  same. 
The  onset  is  abrupt  and  in  many  cases  the  initial  symptoms  are  severe. 
Generally  the  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  invasion  are  relatively  mild.  Head- 
ache and  backache  may,  however,  be  intense.  If  an  initial  rash  appears  it 
is  the  macular  variety — roseola  variolosa.  The  papules  appear  toward  the 
close  of  the  third  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day,  first  upon  the  face 
and  then  elsewhere,  spreading  from  above  downward.  They  vary  in  num- 
ber from  ten  or  twelve  upon  the  face  and  hands  to  a  copious  eruption 
distributed  over  the  entire  surface.  Within  forty-eight  hours  their  appear- 
ance is  complete,  although  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  a  few  fresh 
papules  may  be  recognized  here  and  there  among  those  which  first  ap- 
peared. The  fever  ends  at  once  by  crisis  and  the  general  symptoms  rapidly 
improve.  The  development  of  many  of  the  pocks  is  arrested  in  the  papidar 
stage;  others  abort  early  in  the  vesicular  stage  and  in  some  few  the  con- 
tents of  the  vesicles  may  become  cloudy  and  slightly  opaque.  Desiccation 
sets  in  early  and  goes  on  with  rapidity.     Convalescence  is  usually  complete. 

(b)  Variola  sine  Eruptione. — During  outbreaks  of  variola  cases  are 
sometimes  observed  in  which  no  trace  of  eruption  can  be  discovered.  The 
diagnosis  rests  upon  etiological  as  well  as  upon  clinical  grounds.  A  history 
of  exposure,  sudden  onset,  fever,  intense  lumbosacral  pains,  and  critical 
defervescence  upon  the  third  day  justify  a  provisional  diagnosis  of  smallpox 
without  eruption.  The  transmission  of  the  disease  to  others  would  render 
the  diagnosis  positive.  Variola  sine  eruptione  occurs  in  young  persons 
who  have  been  well  vaccinated  and  invariably  runs  a  favorable  course. 

The  modification  of  variola  caused  by  artificial  inoculation- is  no  longer 
encountered  in  western  countries.  About  the  eighth  day  local  reaction  was 
manifest  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  Fever  and  constitutional  symptoms 
developed  and  were  followed  by  a  typical  exanthem,  not  usually  copious. 

A  rare  anomaly  in  the  pock  is  described  under  the  name  of  horn-pox 
or  wart-pox — F.  verrucosa.  The  eruption  appears  upon  the  third  or  fourth 
day  but  instead  of  developing  as  usual  the  papules  undergo  desiccation 
upon  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  and  are  converted  into  dense  warty  or  homy 
nodules.    This  change  is  more  common  upon  the  face  than  elsewhere. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — The  complications  are  not  numerous 
and  mostly  develop  during  the  stage  of  suppuration.  They  consist  mainly 
of  extensions  of  the  suppurative  inflammatory  process  in  the  skin  or  mucous 
membranes  or  of  metastatic  infections.  It  follows  that  they  are  more 
common  and  severe  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  sup- 
puration— in  V.  confluens  than  in  V.  discreta,  and  infrequent  in  varioloid. 
Bed-sores  and  acute  gangi-ene  are  frequent  in  severe  cases.  Erysipelas 
is  not  uncommon.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  occur. 
Furunculosis  and  acne  are  often  troublesome  during  convalescence.  Super- 
ficial erosions  in  the  larynx  may  in  healing  give  rise  to  adhesions  which 
result  in  permanent  hoarseness;  the  cartilages  may  be  involved  and  acute 
cedema  of  the  larynx  may  cause  sudden  death.  Lesions  of  the  lar}-nx 
play  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  bronchitis  and  bronchopneu- 
monia which  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  the  oomplications.    Croupous 
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pneumonia  is  infn>quent;  pulmonary  abscess  may  occ\ir.  Purulent  pleurisy 
has  been  common  in  some  epidemics.  Cardiac  complications  are  infi-equent. 
Myocardial  changes  are  observed.  An  apex  systolic  murmur  may  occur. 
Pericarditis  is  rare.  Simple  endocarditis  is  not  common  in  smallpox. 
Malignant  endocarditis  has  been  in  some  instances  found  post  mortem. 
Venous  thrombosis  may  occur  during  the  later  coui-se  of  the  attack.  In 
the  digestive  tract  parotitis  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  other  ssli- 
vary  glands  occasionally  occur.  Their  frequency  varies  in  different  epidemics. 
Pseudomembranous  angina  is  common  in  severe  cases  and  especially  in  the 
hemorrhagic  forms.  The  vomiting  of  the  initial  stage  is  not  apt  to  persist. 
Diarrhcca  is  frequent,  especially  in  children.     Dysenteric  symptoms  are 
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frequently  mentioned  by  the  older  authorities  but  are  rare  at  present- 
Complications  in  the  urinary  tract  are  infrequent.  Toxic  albuminuria  19 
common;  nephritis  rare.  Htematuria  is  usual  in  the  malignant  cases, 
loflammation  of  the  ovaries  and  of  the  testicles — orchitis  variolosa — may 
occur.  Pregnant  women  usually  abort.  Pyemic  arthritis  and  acute 
necrosis  of  bones  or  cartilages  may,  as  in  the  other  severe  acute  infections, 
develop  during  the  convalescence.     Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  rare  sequel. 

The  nervous  system  is  especially  prone  to  react  to  the  variolous  infec- 
tions. In  children  general  convulsions  are  common  at  the  outset  and  may 
be  repeated.  In  adults  and  especially  in  alcoholics  maniacal  delirium  may 
terminate  in  coma.  Post-fehrile  insanity  sometimes  occurs.  It  is  less 
common  than  after  influenza  and  enteric  fever  and  commonly  ends  in 
recovery.    Epilepsy  is  a  very  rare  sequel.    Purulent  meningitis  and  enceph- 
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alitis  are  likewise  rare  complications.  Hemiplegia  has  been  observed  in 
a  few  instances.  Transient  aphasia  has  been  noted.  Paraplegia  may 
occur  at  any  time  during  the  attack.  It  begins  abruptly,  is  usually  sub- 
acute, and  may  involve  the  sphincters.  In  some  instances  the  symptoms 
have  been  those  of  acute  ascending  paralysis  and  the  termination  rapidly 
fatal.  The  palsies  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  monoplegias  observed 
occasionally  are  manifestations  of  an  infectious  neuritis.  Ataxic  symptoms 
may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  analogous  to  that  which  follows 
diphtheria  sometimes  occurs.  Paralysis  of  individual  muscles  or  muscle- 
groups,  as  the  deltoid,  and  circumscribed  areas  of  cutaneous  an^rathesia 
have  been  described. 

Otitis  media  purulenta  is  a  frequent  complication.  It  results  from  the 
extension  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
It  usually  develops  during  the  stage  of  suppuration.  Exceptionally  puru- 
lent  disease  of  the  mastoid  arises  with  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  the  labyrinth 
may  be  involved.  Serious  affections  of  the  eye  with  resulting  blindne^ 
were  common  in  former  times.  They  are  relatively  infrequent  at  present 
because  of  the  greater  attention  now  given  to  the  early  ocular  lesions.  The 
conjunctivitis  incident  to  the  disease  may  become  chronic.  Diffuse  kera- 
titis may  occur  and  result  in  ulceration  and  perforation  with  destruction 
of  the  eyeball.  Iritis  and  choroiditis  are  less  common.  In  the  purpuric 
cases  retinal  hemorrhages  may  occur.  Pocks  develop  very  commonly 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  result  in  scar  formation  with 
ectropion  and  its  attendant  evils.  Much  less  commonly  they  involve  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  and  very  rarely  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  Synechia 
may  result. 

External  and  internal  nasal  deformities  sometimes  result  from  the 
ulcerative  processes  and  subsequent  scar  formation.  Necrosis  of  the  carti- 
laginous septum  with  perforation,  occlusion  of  a  nasal  chamber,  partial 
adhesion  of  the  soft  palate,  and  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  are  among  the 
sequels  of  smallpox. 

Dias^osis. — A  correct  diagnosis  where  there  is  a  question  of  variola 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  of  the  duties  of  the  physician. 
A  mistake  may  be  the  cause  of  an  extended  and  disastrous  epidemic. 

The  DIRECT  DIAGNOSIS  of  tvpical  variola  is  unattended  by  difficulty 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  In  the  atypical  and  modified  forms 
the  difficulties  are  frequently  insurmountable.  During  the  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic  every  case  of  sudden  illness  is  suspected.  The  sudden  occur- 
rence of  headache,  rigors,  intense  backache,  epigastric  pain,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  high  temperature  is  important.  The  initial  rashes  may  be 
misleading.  The  measly  rash — roseola  variolosa — bears  in  many  instances 
some  resemblance  to  measles,  for  which  the  disease  may  be  mistaken. 
More  commonly,  however,  during  an  epidemic  measles  is  mistaken  for 
variola.  The  scarlatinal  rash — erythema  variolosa — lacks  as  a  rule  the 
vividness  of  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  and  differs  from  it  in  distribution, 
occupying  the  abdominocrural  or  pectoral  triangles  of  Simon.  In  fact 
the  occurrence  of  this  rash  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  symptoms 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  smallpox  almost  positive.  A  history  of  exposure 
and  the  absence  of  vaccination  scars  are  of  diagnostic  importance.     The 
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development  toward  the  close  of  the  third  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
day  of  an  eruption  of  red  macules  upon  the  face,  scalp,  and  wrists,  rapidly 
becoming  papular  and  feeling  like  shot  embedded  in  the  skin,  coincidently 
with  a  marked  remission  in  the  febrile  movement,  renders  the  diagnosis 
positive.  In  any  doubtful  case,  especially  in  the  negro,  the  buccal  and 
faucial  mucous  membrane  should  be  carefully  examined. 

In  malignant  hemorrhagic  smallpox  death  may  occur  before  the  char- 
acteristic rash  develops.  If  the  patient  survive  to  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day  a  few  shrunken,  shotty  papules  may  be  felt  about  the  roots  of 
the  hair  and  upon  the  wrists. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Smallpox  during  its  initial  stage  presents 
some  points  of  superficial  resemblance  to  the  following  diseases:  1.  Scarlet 
Fever. — There  is  erythematous  sore  throat,  more  or  less  painful.  The  rash 
is  brighter  and  more  intense  than  the  erythematous  initial  rash  of  small- 
pox, in  which  petechise  are  very  commonly  present.  It  appears  first  upon 
the  chest  and  throat  and  is  rapidly  diffused.  2.  Measles. — The  stage  of 
invasion  is  accompanied  by  marked  catarrhal  symptoms.  The  rash  appears 
about  the  fourth  day  but  is  distinctly  maculopapular,  lacking  the  shot-like 
firmness  of  the  variolous  papule  and  showing  a  crescentic  arrangement. 
There  is  no  remission  in  the  febrile  movement  upon  the  development  of 
the  rash.  3.  Typhus. — The  eruption  is  rare  upon  the  face  and  when 
present  in  this  region  is  comparatively  faint.  The  macules  are  not  hard 
or  elevated.  There  is  no  fall  of  temperature  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption. 

During  the  vesicular  and  pustular  stage  smallpox  may  be  mistaken 
for:  4.  Varicella. — Errors  in  diagnosis  between  these  two  diseases 
are  very  common.  In  varicella  initial  symptoms  are  usually  absent.  The 
eruption  is  always  discrete  and  appears  in  successive  crops.  It  is  usually 
not  observed  until  it  has  reached  the  vesicular  stage.  The  vesicles  are 
irregularly  oval  or  circular,  tensely  distended  with  a  transparent  fluid. 
They  are  clear,  bright,  and  pearly.  Primary  umbilication  docs  not  occur, 
but  in  rare  cases,  as  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  undergo  resorption,  the 
roof  of  the  vesicle  falls  in,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  secondary 
umbilication.  5.  Pustular  Syphiijdes. — Individual  pustules  occasionally 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  variolous  pock.  The  polymorphous  char- 
acter of  syphilitic  eruptions,  their  symmetrical  distribution,  their  persist- 
ence, the  presence  of  mucous  patches,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
nature  of  the  febrile  movement  when  present  serve  to  render  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  a  relatively  easy  matter.  6.  Pustular  glanders  is 
attended  with  malaise,  pyrexia,  and  pain  in  the  limbs.  There  is  an  eruption 
of  indurated  red  papules  upon  the  summit  of  which  pustules  develop. 
There  is  a  fetid  nasal  discharge.  The  invasion  symptoms  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  are  totally  unlike  smallpox.  7.  Cerebrospinal  Fever. — 
The  sudden  onset,  intense  symptoms,  and  petechial  rash  may  lead  to  errors 
of  diagnosis.  Painful  rigidity  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  spastic  con- 
traction of  the  limbs  may  be  present  in  both  these  conditions.  Papules 
should  be  carefully  sought  for  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  upon  the  wrists. 
Photophobia,  pupillary  inequalities,  strabismus,  and  very  irregular  fever 
suggest  meningitis  rather  than  smallpox.  Lumbar  puncture  is  important. 
8.  Drug  Exanthems. — Iodide  of  potassium,  the  bromides,  and  the  local 
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use  of  croton  oil  may  produce  rashes  suggesting  smallpox,  but  the  resem- 
blance is  extremely  superficial  and  the  true  nature  of  these  affections 
becomes  apparent  upon  examination. 

Prognosis  and  Mortality. — In  persons  not  protected  by  vaccination 
smallpox  is  a  very  fatal  disease.  In  the  older  epidemics  the  mortality 
ranged  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  smallpox  was  dreaded  alike  from  its 
loathsomeness,  its  high  mortality,  and  its  serious  sequels.  At  the  present 
time  the  mortality  of  smallpox  is  greatly  influenced  by: 

1.  Vaccination  and  Revaccination. — During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury smallpox  epidemics  diminished  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in 
extent  and  frequency  and  showed  a  correspondingly  lowered  mortality. 
Nevertheless  among  the  unvaccinated  the  gravity  of  the  disease  and  the 
death-rate  are  practically  unchanged.  MacCombie's  statistics  show  in  3940 
unvaccinated  cases  of  all  ages  1758  deaths — 44.6  per  cent.  Among  17,756 
vaccinated  cases  1441  deaths,  a  mortality  of  8.1  per  cent.  Welch,  Municipal 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  reported  in  2831  cases  of  variola  1534  deaths,  a 
mortality  of  54.18  per  cent.,  and  in  2169  cases  of  varioloid  28  deaths,  a 
mortality  of  1.29  per  cent.  In  Sheffield  in  the  outbreak  of  1887-8,  of  4703 
cases  474,  or  10  per  cent.,  terminated  fatally.  Of  552  patients  not  vacci- 
nated 274,  or  49.6  per  cent.,  died;  while  of  4151  vaccinated  patients  200, 
or  4.8  per  cent.,  died. 

The  character  of  the  vaccination  is  of  great  importance  as  affecting 
the  prognosis.  The  relative  value  of  multiple  or  repeated  vaccinations  is 
shown  by  McCombie's  analysis  of  11,724  cases.  This  author  regards  an 
area  of  J  to  J  square  inch  of  well-foveated  surface  as  indicating  efficient 
vaccination.  He  found  the  mortality  among  cases  with  one  good  mark  to 
be  6.4  per  cent.;  among  those  with  one  indifferent  mark,  16.7  per  cent 
Among  those  with  two  good  marks,  3.7  per  cent.;  among  those  with  two 
indifferent  marks,  11.2  per  cent.  Among  those  with  three  good  marks  3.7 
per  cent.;  among  those  with  three  indifferent  marks  7.4  per  cent.  With 
four  or  more  good  marks  2.7  per  cent.;  with  four  or  more  indifferent  marks 
4.8  per  cent.,  and  concludes  that  the  protection  against  a  fatal  attack  is 
three  or  four  times  greater  among  patients  with  efficient  than  those  with 
indifferently  successful  vaccination.  W.  M.  Welch  analyzed  5000  ciises 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  cicatrices,  whether  produced  in 
primary  vaccination  or  in  revaccination,  with  the  following  result:  The 
mortality  among  persons  having  good  scars  was  8  per  cent.;  fair  scars  14 
per  cent.;  those  with  poor  scars  27  per  cent.;  average  mortality  in  persons 
showing  the  cicatrices  of  vaccination  16  per  cent.;  mortality  among  un- 
vaccinated persons  58  per  cent. 

Death  from  smallpox  is  rare  in  persons  whose  primary  vaccination 
was  efficient  and  in  whom  revaccination  has  been  successful.  These  well- 
established  facts  are  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

2.  The  Virulence  of  the  Attack. — Smallpox  modified  by  efficient 
vaccination  and  revaccination  is  a  comparatively  trifling  disease  with  a 
death-rate  but  little  exceeding  1  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Ordinary  discrete 
smallpox  is  a  grave  affection  with  a  greatly  increased  mortality.  Con- 
fluent smallpox  is  even  more  grave,  the  majority  of  the  cases  terminating 
in  death,  and  those  recovering  frequently  suffering  from  serious,  often 
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irremediable,  sequels.  Finally,  the  hemorrhagic  form — purpura  variolosa — 
is  invariably  fatal.  Petechial  rashes  and  hemorrhagic  phenomena  are 
especially  unfavorable.  A  rise  of  temperature  directly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  a  bad  sign.  Continuing  delirium,  persistent  high 
temperature,  and  convulsions  are  of  grave  prognostic  omen. 

3.  The  Patient's  Surroundings. — Unfavorable  hygienic  conditions, 
overcrowding,  poverty,  and  want  greatly  increase  the  mortality. 

4.  The  Occurrence  of  Compucations. — The  complications  of  variola 
affect  the  prognosis  unfavorably.  Certain  epidemics  have  been  attended 
with  an  unusual  death-rate  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
ordinary  grave  complications.  The  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  compli- 
cations are  especially  ominous. 

5.  Age. — Among  the  conditions  unfavorably  affefcting  the  death-rate  in 
individual  cases  age  is  of  great  importance.  In  young  children  the  disease 
is  peculiarly  fatal.  Unvaccinated  infants  in  the  first  year  mostly  die,  and 
the  mortality  is  high  up  to  the  tenth  year.  From  ten  to  twenty  years  of 
age  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  death-rate,  which  after  the  thirtieth 
year  again  rises. 

6.  Previous  Illness. — Previous  severe  illness  and  alcoholism  render 
the  prognosis  unfavorable. 

7.  Pregnancy. — Pregnant  women  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease 
in  the  confluent  and  hemorrhagic  forms.  Abortion  usually  occurs  and  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  septic  infection.  To  this  rule  there  are  fortunately 
occasional  exceptions.  The  foetus  may  show  a  well-developed  eruption 
and  quickly  die  or  it  may  develop  the  eruption  shortly  after  birth.  In  cases 
in  which  abortion  does  not  occur  the  child  may  undergo  the  disease  in  utero 
and  be  after  birth  immune  alike  to  vaccination  and  variola. 

Vaccinia,  Cowpox,  Kinepox. 

Definition. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  communicable  only  by 
inoculation  and  causing,  when  transmitted  to  the  human  being,  local 
reaction  in  the  form  of  a  pock  and  constitutional  disturbances  which  are 
followed  by  a  more  or  less  lasting  immunity  against  smallpox. 

Vaccination. 

Definition. — The  artificial  inoculation  of  vaccine  virus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  immunity  against  smallpox. 

Arm  to  arm  vaccination  was  formerly  very  generally  practiced  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  lymph  and  secure  its  greatest  purity.  The  use  of  crusts 
came  into  vogue  at  a  later  period.  Bovine  vaccine  lymph  has  now  come 
into  general  use,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the  arm  to  arm  method  of 
avoiding  the  opening  of  the  vesicle  and  thus  affording  the  opportunity  for 
accidental  infection  and  of  wholly  eliminating  the  danger  of  syphilis  and 
other  infections.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  human  lymph  it  should  be 
taken  upon  the  eighth  day  from  a  typical  unbroken  vesicle  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  child  at  least  three  months  old.  The  vesicle  must  be  pricked  at 
several  points,  care  being  taken  not  to  draw  blood.     The  lymph  may  be 
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in  a  preserved  dry  state  upon  sterilized  bone  points  or  slips.  When  required 
for  use  the  tiry  lymph  is  moistened  by  a  few  drops  of  warm  sterilized  water. 
It  may  also  be  preserved  in  capillary  glass  tubes,  each  containing  the 
quantity  recfliired  for  one  vaccination,  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  sealinit 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  thin  enough  to  enable  them  to  be  instan- 
taneously sealed,  and  strong  enough  to  be  handled  and  transported. 

Qlycerliuted  Lymph. — The  thoroxigh  incorporation  of  four  parts  of 
a  sterilized  50  per  cent,  solution  of  chemically  pure  glj'cerin  in  water  with 
one  part  of  lymph  or  vesicle  pulp,  and  the  storing  of  this  mixture  in  sealed 
capillary  glass  tul>es,  protected  from  light  for  some  weeks,  is  followed  by 
the  destruction  not  only  of  the  ordinary  saprophytic  bacteria  found  in  the 
lymph,  but  also  of  tubercle  harilli  and  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas. 
Lymph  thus  treated  is  fully  as  efii- 

ncicnt  as  ordinary  lymph. 
Vaccinia  produced  by  human- 
izc(]  lymph  has  a  somewhat  more 
rapid  evolution  than  that  caused  by 
bovine  virus  and  is  attended  with 
milder  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  Technic, — The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  arm  near  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  is  usually  selected. 
Ill  infants  the  left  arm  is  preferable. 
In  females  the  outside  of  thi,  'ee  just 
below  the  knee  is  sometimes  chosen. 
The  surface  must  be  washed,  dried 
witii  a  soft  towel,  and  the  lymph 
inserted  by  puncture,  multiple  super- 
ficial crossed  incisions,  or  after  the 
„  _  -  f     I  -    _     removal  of  the  epidermis  by  scrap- 

Aiie7w™iu"i.rfd"a'mi«Ar'""  '""'  ing.  The  spots  are  to  be  rendered 
moist  by  the  exuding  serum  but  care 
should  lie  taken  not  to  draw  blood.  For  this  purpose  a  thoroughly  ateriliied 
old-fashioned  thumb  lancet  or  an  ordinary  flat-headed  surgical  needle  should 
be  eniph)ycd.  The  insertion  should  be  performed  at  two  points  about  an 
inch  apart  and  the  diameter  of  the  abraded  or  scarified  area  should  be  about 
one  centimetre.  The  clothing  should  not  be  replaced  until  the  serum  has 
thoroughly  dried.  A  thin  layer  of  sterilized  gauze  should  be  lightly  applied 
and  held  in  place  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  not  encircling  the  IJmb. 
This  should  be  occasionally  renewed.  The  pock  should  be  kept  dry  and 
clean,  and  may  be  lightly  dusted  with  starch  or  toilet  powder.  The  new- 
born slunild  Ije  vaccinated  only  during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox.  Children 
are  conimimly  vaccinated  in  the  course  of  the  third  month.  In  case  of 
failure  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  Persons  exposed  to  the  contagioD 
of  smallpox  should  be  immediately  revaccinated.  The  immunity  conferred 
diminishes  with  time.  IJevaccination  should  be  performed  at  the  seventh 
year  of  ape.  ag.iin  at  |>uljerty,  and  from  time  to  time  as  epidemics  occur. 
Typical  Vaccination. — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  three 
to  6ve  days.    At  the  end  of  this  time  local  reaction  shows  itself  in  the  form 
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of  one  or  more  reddish  papules  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  These  in  the 
course  of  five  days  develop  into  compound  vesicles,  the  contents  of  which 
are  at  firat  clear  but  later  become  opaque.  By  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle 
is  fully  developed  and  is  round  or  oval  with  prominent  and  well-defined 
edges  and  a  depressed  or  umbilicated  centre.  About  the  tenth  day  an 
erythematous  areola  usually  ap|)ears  and  the  contents  of  the  pock  become 
purulent.  The  surrounding  skin  is  swollen,  indurated,  and  tender.  Scab- 
bing now  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  pock  and  rapidly  extends  toward  its 
l>ordcrs.    The  areola  fades  about  the  end  of  the  second  ncek,  and  the  pock 


is  converted  into  a  thick  bnnvnish  crust  whifh  gsiidually  becomes  drj'  and 
bard  ami  separates  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  days  after  Ihe 
vaccination,  leaving  a  scar  of  a  dusky  red  color  which  gradually  Iwcomca 
white  and  pitted  or  foveated.  The  corresponding  superficial  lymphatic 
glands,  namely,  the  axillary  or  inguinal,  as  the  c:use  may  be,  during  the 
evolution  of  the  pock  become  slightlj'  enlarged  and  tender. 

The  constitutional  reaction  is  commonly  slight.  It  shows  itself  by 
moderate  fever,  restlessness  at  night,  lo.ss  of  appetite,  and  irritabihty. 
These  phenomena  usually  appear  ii]Hm  the  third  or  fourth  day  and  con- 
tinue until  the  early  part  of  the  second  week.  Erythema,  roseola,  or  urti- 
caria may  develop  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  vaccine  dise.i.-ic. 
These  eruptions  are  usually  transient.  Leui;oc>'tosis  shows  itself  alx)ut 
the  third  day  coincitlently  with  the  appearance  of  the  local  eruption,  and 
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again  about  the  time  the  pock  reaches  maturity.  The  resulting  immunity 
against  vaccinia  like  that  against  variola  varies  in  duration  in  differs! 
individuals.  In  rare  instances  it  is  permanent,  but  as  a  rule  successful 
re  vaccination  may  be  performed  in  the  course  of  some  years.  The  pock 
of  revaccination,  however,  lacks  in  most  instances  the  typical  develop- 
ment of  the  primary  vaccine  lesion.  The  constitutional  reaction  in 
revaccination  is  sometimes  severe.  If  no  characteristic  lesion  follows 
the  attempt  at  revaccination,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  at  short  intervals. 

Atypical  Vaccinia  in  Man. — 1.  Variations  in  the  Number  of  Pocks. 

(a)  Supernumerary  pocks  occasionally  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
original  vaccine  lesion. 

(b)  Confluent  pocks  may  in  rare  instances  be  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  the  supernumerary  pocks  either  among  themselves  or  with  the 
original  lesions. 

(c)  Generalized  vaccinia  or  vaccinal  eruptive  fever  is  less  common.  It 
consists  of  a  vaccine  rash  developing  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
about  the  wrists  or  on  the  back.  Secondary  pocks  usually  begin  to  develop 
about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  after  vaccination  and  are  often  more  abun- 
dant on  the  vaccinated  limb  than  elsewhere.  The  pocks  appear  in  succes- 
sive groups  so  that  they  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  development.  The 
disease  sometimes  lasts  several  weeks. 

(d)  Vaccinal  Eruptions  Generalized  by  Autoinocidaiion. — Supernumer- 
ary pocks  may  be  produced  by  scratching  with  the  nails  after  they  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  ruptured  vaccine  pock.  They  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  body  and  vary  from  one  or  two  to  many.  The  number  is  some- 
times very  great.  They  have  been  observed  upon  the  cheek,  lii>s,  tongue, 
buttocks,  breast,  and  the  genital  organs.  On  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
vulva  the  resulting  ulceration  may  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  venereal 
disease. 

(e)  Local  vaccinal  eruptions  may  arise  at  the  seat  of  previously  existing 
cutaneous  lesions,  as  impetigo,  eczema,  acne,  or  psoriasis. 

2.  Variations  in  the  Size  of  the  Pocks. 

(a)  Two  or  more  of  the  primary  vesicles  caused  by  vaccination  may 
coalesce  to  form  one  large  pock. 

(b)  The  size  of  the  pock  may  be  increased  by  coalescence  of  supernumer- 
ary pocks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

3.  Variations  in  the  Contents  of  tue  Pock. — In  cachectic  indi- 
viduals the  contents  of  the  vesicle,  instead  of  being  clear  and  limpid  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  may  be  watery,  hemorrhagic,  or  purulent. 

4.  Variations  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Pock. 

(a)  Acceleration, — The  pock  develops  more  rapidly  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  Its  evolution  is  apparently  hastened  by  idios3rncrasie8  on  the  part 
of  individuals  and  by  the  character  of  the  lymph  employed. 

(b)  Retardation. — Cases  occur  in  revaccination  in  which  vesicles  ap- 
parently aborted  become  active  a  week  or  more  after  the  original  insertion. 

(c)  Abortion. — The  non-development  of  the  pock  is  determined  by  the 
immunity  of  the  patient,  the  quality  of  the  lymph,  and  the  skill  of  the 
vaccinator.  In  revaccination  a  bright  red  papillary  lecuon,  ''raq^berry 
excrescence,''  sometimes  develops  about  a  week  aftor  the  inaertion  of  the 
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Ijrmph.  Vesicles  do  not  form  and  the  papules  remain  hard  and  dense  for 
several  weeks.  There  is  no  areola,  and  healing  ultimately  takes  place 
without  the  formation  of  a  scar. 

5.  Variations  in  the  Involution  op  the  Pock. — These  anomalies 
are  determined  by  vaccinal  injuries.  Secondary  infection  may  take  place 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  or  subsequently  if  the  pock  is  injured.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  use  of  contaminated  lymph  or  infected  instruments  or  may 
arise  at  a  later  period  from  other  causes.  Vaccination  is  not  wholly  free 
from  the  danger  of  accident.  Severe  inflammation,  suppuration,  deep- 
seated  ulceration,  or  gangrene  may  occur  in  mismanaged  cases.  Erysipelas 
is  an  occasional  complication.  Cellulitis,  abscess  formation,  and  septicaemia 
may  occur.  These  accidents  are,  however,  not  peculiar  to  vaccination.  They 
may  arise  in  any  lesion  of  the  skin  in  default  of  proper  antiseptic  measures. 

6.  Variations  in  Heaung  and  the  Formation  of  Scar. — The 
lesion  of  the  skin  caused  by  vaccination  is  usually  fully  healed  by  the  end 
of  the  third  week.  It  may,  however,  remain  open  for  some  weeks.  The 
scar  sometimes  manifests  hypertrophy  or  puckering  or  runs  into  keloid. 

7.  Transmission  op  Chronic  Specipic  Disease  by  Vaccination. 

A.  Vaccination  and  Syphilis. — Vaccinosyphilis, — Syphilis  has  been 
transmitted  by  vaccination,  but  the  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  is 
limited.  The  general  use  of  bovine  lymph  has  rendered  invaccinated 
syphilis  a  remote  possibility.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  use  of  lymph  taken  from  an  individual  suffering  from  syphilis  or  from 
contamination  of  the  instrument  or  wound  or  it  may  be  due  to  infection 
from  the  vaccinator.    The  sequence  of  events  is  as  follows: 

If  the  subject  be  susceptible  to  vaccination  the  pocks  may  show  no 
departure  from  the  normal  course,  but  in  some  instances  they  abort.  If 
they  be  irritated,  the  vaccinal  sore  may  become  inflamed,  suppuration  may 
occur,  and  the  ulcers  may  scab  over  and  again  break  out.  Whether  the 
vaccination  runs  a  typical  or  an  atypical  course,  a  chancre  with  indurated 
base  eventually  forms  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  the  signs  of  general 
infection  at  a  later  period. 

Acland  makes  the  following  deductions  from  a  well-known  case  of 
autovaccination  with  vaccine  virus  from  a  syphilitic  child;  they  are  in 
entire  accordance  with  general  observation. 

(a)  That  vaccination  can  be  successfully  performed  with  lymph  taken 
from  a  source  tainted  with  syphilis  without  necessarily  communicating 
that  disease. 

(b)  That  if  syphilis  be  communicated  in  the  process  of  vaccination  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  the  points  of  insertion  will  become  infected. 

(c)  That  the  evolution  of  syphilis,  as  regards  the  primary  and  secondary 
stages,  is  not  necessarily  disturbed;  that  it  is  neither  accelerated  nor  re- 
tarded by  simultaneous  vaccination. 

(d)  That  no  care  in  the  selection  of  lymph  obviates  the  risk  of  vaccinat- 
ing from  an  obviously  tainted  source. 

(e)  That  when  syphilis  is  communicated  by  vaccination,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  is  at  the  seat  of  puncture. 

B.  Vaccination  and  Tubercle. — The  communication  of  pulmonary 
trtwfwdowfl  M  ft  result  of  vaccination  is  of  exceeding  rarity.     It  may  in 
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fact  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever  occurred.  In  well-regulated  vacciiie 
laboratories  the  animals  used  are  previously  submitted  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  should,  after  the  collection  of  the  vac- 
cine material,  be  slaughtered  and  submitted  to  examination  for  tuberculous 
lesions.  In  case  of  their  presence,  the  vaccine  material  must  be  rejected. 
In  some  few  instances  lupus  has  been  observed  at  the  seat  of  vaccinatioD. 

C.  Vaccination  and  Leprosy. — The  alleged  cases  of  transmission  of 
leprosy  by  vaccination  are  open  to  serious  doubt. 

D.  Vaccination  and  Cancer. — There  are  no  authentic  cases  on  record 
in  which  cancer  has  resulted  from  vaccination  or  developed  in  the  vaccina- 
tion scar. 

E.  Vaccination  and  Tetanus. — The  vaccine  lesion,  like  other  wounds 
of  the  skin,  renders  the  patient  liable,  under  certain  circumstances  and  the 
absence  of  proper  precautions,  to  tetanus  infection.  A  limited  number  of 
instances  of  fatal  tetanus  after  vaccination  are  reported. 

Acland  has  arranged  the  dates  at  which  various  eruptions  or  complica- 
tions may  be  looked  for  after  vaccination,  as  follows: 

1.  During  tlie  first  three  days:  erythema;  urticaria;  vesicular  and 
bullous  eruptions;    invaccinated  erysipelas. 

2.  After  tlie  third  day  and  until  the  pock  reaches  maturity:  urticaria; 
lichen  urticatus;   erythema  multiforme;   accidental  erysipelas. 

3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  generally  after  the  maturation 
of  the  pocks:  generalized  vaccinia — (a)  by  autoinoculation,  (b)  by  general 
infection;  impetigo;  accidental  erysipelas;  vaccinal  ulceration;  glandular 
abscess;    septic  infections;    gangrene. 

4.  After  the  involution  of  the  pocks:  invaccinated  diseases,  for 
example,  syphilis. 

V.   VARICELLA. 

Chicken-pox. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious,  endemic  and  epidemic  disease  of 
chi  dhood  characterized  by  mild  constitutional  symptoms  and  a  vesicular 
exanthem  wliich  develops  in  irregular,  successive  crops. 

Chicken-pox  was  formerly  confused  with  smallpox  and  until  recently 
there  have  been  lliose  who  regarded  it  as  a  greatly  modified  and  very  mild 
variety  of  smallpox.  It  is  now  generally  looked  upon  as  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct disease.  One  of  these  diseases  never  gives  rise  to  the  other;  the 
attack  of  one  does  not  confer  immunity  against  the  other,  and  it  is  no  rare 
event  for  a  person  who  has  recently  suffered  from  one  to  contract  the  other. 
Vaccination  confers  no  immunity  against  varicella,  and  children  who  have 
recently  sufTerctl  from  varicella  react  to  vaccination  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  Varicella  is  a  wide-spread 
disease,  endemic  and  frequently  epidemic  in  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, usually  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
readily  transmissible  infections,  sporadic  cases  occur  and  frequently 
become  the  centre  of  house  epidemics  or  extended  outbreaks.  The  liabil- 
ity is  general,  and  scarcely  any  individual  who  has  not  had  the  disease 
escapes  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  a  school  or  other  public  instito* 
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tion.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  before 
the  eighth  year  and  few  after  the  tenth.  It  is  comparatively  infrequent 
during  the  first  year  and,  though  rare,  occasional  cases  occur  after  puberty. 
Sex  is  wholly  without  influence  as  a  predisposing  factor. 

The  exciting  cause  is  not  known.  The  disease  is  highly  conta- 
gious and  usually  communicated  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  children  in 
the  family,  the  school,  or  the  playground.  Direct  contact  is  not  necessary, 
the  infection  being  communicable  at  some  little  distance  by  the  air  and  to 
greater  distances  by  persons  who  pass  from  the  sick  to  those  who  are  sus- 
ceptible, and  finally  by  means  of  fomites.  Inoculation  experiments  have 
shown  that  it  is  present  in  the  contents  of  the  vesicles.  Outbreaks  of 
varicella  are  sometimes  associated  with  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet 
fever,  or  variola. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  usually  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days  Prodromes  as  a  rule  do  not  occur.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  erup- 
tion is  the  first  sign.  It  first  appears  usually  upon  the  face  and  spreads 
into  the  hairy  scalp  and  progressively  over  the  trunk  and  extremities.  It 
sometimes  comes  out  first  upon  the  back  and  shoulders  and  very  often  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  wrists  and  forearms.  The  pocks  are  more  numerous 
upon  the  trunk  and  upon  the  upper  than  the  lower  portions.  The  rash 
consists  of  small  red,  scattered  flat  papules,  circular  or  ovoid  in  shape, 
which  rapidly  develop  into  vesicles.  They  usually  come  out  in  irregular 
crops,  fresh  spots  continuing  to  appear  among  the  older,  so  that  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  they  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  evolution  and  involution. 
Some  few  of  the  papules  do  not  develop  into  vesicles  at  all  but  undergo 
complete  resolution  in  the  course  of  several  hours.  Nearly  all  of  them 
develop  into  vesicles  which  are  fully  formed  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Not  infrequently  the  papular  stage  is  so  brief  that  the  fully  developed 
vesicle  appears  upon  skin  that  shortly  before  seemed  entirely  normal. 
The  vesicles  are  usually  at  first  hemispherical  and  appear  to  be  superficially 
situated  in  the  skin.  Their  contents  are  limpid,  so  that  they  sometimes 
present  the  appearance  of  a  drop  of  clear  or  faintly  yellowish  fluid  resting 
upon  the  surface.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  become  milky  and 
then  seropurulent  and  in  a  further  brief  period  desiccation  takes  place 
with  the  formation  of  flat,  yellowish-brown,  firmly  adherent  crusts,  which 
separate  in  about  a  week,  leaving  in  the  majority  of  instances  no  scar. 
The  vesicles  are  readily  ruptured  by  scratching  and  other  injury.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  when  the  lesion  approaches  more  nearly  to  that 
of  variola  and  involves  the  deeper  structures  of  the  skin,  pitting  may 
result,  especially  upon  the  face.  It  is  probable  that  spontaneous  rupture 
of  the  vesicles  does  not  occur.  The  pock  in  varicella  commonly  has  little 
or  no  areola,  but  in  the  severer  cases  marked  infiltration  and  hyperaemia 
of  the  surrounding  sk'n  may  be  observed.  The  diameter  of  the  vesicle 
varies  from  1  to  15  or  20  millimetres;  their  number  from  ten  to  hundreds. 
They  are  in  most  cases  discrete,  but  when  very  numerous  confluence  may 
often  be  discovered  upon  careful  search.  Primary  umbilication  does  not 
occur,  but  as  desiccation  takes  place  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  crust — 
secondary  umbilication — is  sometimes  seen.  The  eruption  occurs  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of   the  mouth.     It  is  rare  upon  the   conjunctivae 
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and  upon  the  labia  and  prepuce.  In  these  situations,  under  the  influence 
of  warmth  and  moisture  the  roof  of  the  vesicle  is  rapidly  destroyed  and 
the  lesion  converted  into  a  circumscribed  superficial  ulcer.  The  peripheral 
lymph-glands  are  not  infrequently  slightly  swollen  and  tender.  In  the 
lighter  forms  there  is  little  or  no  elevation  of  temperature  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease;  in  the  more  severe  cases  fever,  if  not  previously 
present,  develops  with  the  rash,  to  the  abundance  of  which  it  bears,  how- 
ever, no  constant  relation.  It  commonly  subsides  in  two  or  three  days 
and  very  seldom  lasts  a  week.     It  does  not  conform  to  type. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  is  variable.  Three  or  four  weeks  may 
elapse  before  the  separation  of  the  last  crusts.  Relapses  do  not  occur. 
The  immunity  acquired  is  in  most  instances  permanent.  In  rare  eases 
subsequent  attacks  have  been  observed. 

The  anomalies  of  the  disease  relate  to  the  rash.  In  rare  instances 
some  of  the  vesicles  contain  blood,  with  ecchymoses  and  bleeding  from  the 
mucous  surfaces — Varicella  hwmorrhagica;  still  more  rarely  they  develop 
into  bulla?  like  those  of  pemphigus  or  ecthyma — V,  bullosa;  in  cachectic 
children  some  of  the  skin  lesions  may  become  extensively  ulcerated  or 
even  gangrenous,  and  death  occur  as  the  result  of  exhaustion — V.  gangrenosa 
vel  escharotica. 

Dias^nosis.  —  Direct  Diagnosis.  —  Varicella  in  cases  seen  from  the 
beginning  is  easily  recognized.  The  mildness  of  the  initial  symptoms,  the  per- 
sistence of  fever  if  present  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  character 
of  the  individual  pock,  which  is  essentially  vesicular,  its  rapid  evolution, 
the  absence  of  primary  umbilication,  the  appearance  of  the  lesions  in  irregu- 
lar crops,  so  that  papules,  vesicles,  and  crusts  are  seen  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  region,  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  Varicella  is  usually  endemic 
in  cities;   variola  occasionally  epidemic. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  important  matter  principally  relates 
to  the  discrimination  of  varicella  from  smallpox,  and  the  chief  points  are 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  In  smallpox  the  onset  is  abrupt; 
the  fever  high;  headache  and  backache  intense.  There  ar^  cases  in  which, 
at  the  perod  of  desiccation,  the  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  made. 

The  resemblance  of  urticaria,  pemphigus,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
skin  to  varicella  is  remote. 

Pros^nosis. — Varicella  is  a  benign  affection.  Convalescence  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  uneventful  and  complete.  In  rare  instances  death  has 
resulted  from  nephritis,  sepsis,  or  laryngitis. 

VI.  SCARLET  FEVER, 

Scarlatina, 

Definition. — An  acute,  infectious  disease,  occurring  sporadically  and  in 
circumscribed  epidemics,  and  characterized  by  erythematous  angina,  a  diffuse 
uniform  exanthem  followed  by  desquamation,  and  a  tendency  to  nephritis. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — No  region  can  claim  immu- 
nity from  scarlet  fever.  It  occurs  in  every  climate  and  attacks  all  races. 
It  may  prevail  at  any  season,  but,  owing  to  the  mode  of  life  and  the  cloeer 
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intercourse  of  school  children  in  autumn  and  winter,  epidemics  are  more 
extensive  and  severe  at  these  seasons  of  the  year.  Among  personal  condi- 
tions predisposing  to  this  disease  age  plays  an  important  part.  Children 
at  the  breast  are  rarely  attacked.  More  than  half  the  cases  occur  before 
the  fifth  year  and  90  per  cent,  before  the  tenth.  Adults  occasionally  con- 
tract the  disease.  After  puberty  the  liability  rapidly  diminishes.  Sex  is 
without  influence. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  specific  pathogenic  germ  is  not  yet  known. 
Streptococci  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  skin  and  the  blood  during 
life  and  in  the  viscera  after  death,  and  the  disease  has  been  regarded 
as  a  streptococcus  infection.  These  micro-organisms  are,  however,  present 
under  widely  different  conditions.  Mallory  found  between  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  epidermis  a  protozoon  which  assumed  rosette  forms  like  the 
malarial  parasite.  Inoculation  experiments  upon  human  beings  have 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  infecting  agent  in  the  blood,  the  tears, 
the  secretions  of  the  nose,  larynx,  and  bronchi,  the  urine,  the  desquamating 
skin,  and  in  the  contents  of  miliary  vesicles.  It  is  probably  eliminated  in 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels.  The  disease  caused  by  artificial  inocula- 
tion is  usually  of  severe  form.  The  infecting  principle  is  virulent  and 
tenacious.  It  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  well  and  indirectly 
by  means  of  fomites.  These  may  be  the  clothing  of  the  patient,  the  bed- 
ding and  furniture  of  his  room,  toys,  books,  letters  or  other  articles  with 
which  he  has  been  in  contact  or  which  have  been  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
bearing  the  fine  dust  made  up  of  his  dried  secretions  or  the  particles  of  his 
desquamating  skin.  The  vessels  he  has  used  and  remnants  of  food  may 
also  convey  the  disease.  Persons,  themselves  insusceptible,  may  be  the 
carriers  of  the  contagion  to  others  at  a  distance.  Physicians  and  nurses 
are  especially  exposed  to  this  risk  and  the  experience  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  respect  is  peculiarly  sad.  The  only  way  to  escape  catas- 
trophe is  to  realize  its  danger.  Household  pets,  as  cats,  dogs,  and  birds, 
may  under  certain  circumstances  carry  the  disease.  Several  epidemics 
have  been  traced  to  milk  supply.  It  is  probable,  as  shown  by  Dornbliith, 
that  the  milk  has  been  merely  the  means  of  conveyance.  The  cream  is 
especially  liable  to  cause  the  disease,  and  the  risk  is  avoided  by  boiling. 
The  poison  is  not  borne  to  any  great  distance  in  the  air.  Its  virulence  is 
greatly  diminished  by  oxygen,  sunlight,  and  diffusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  shows  under  opposite  conditions  a  vital  persistence  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  disease.  Articles  of  clothing  folded  and  packed  away  have 
given  rise  to  the  disease  after  months  and  even  after  years.  The  time  at 
which  the  patient  becomes  a  source  of  contagion  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy.  It  is  not  only  probable  but  it  is  also  safe  to  assume  that 
transmission  may  occur  at  any  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  until 
desquamation  is  completed,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  pathological  discharge,  as  in 
otitis  media,  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  infecting  principle  gains  access  by 
way  of  the  inspired  air.  Occasionally  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  compli- 
cated by  another  specific  infection,  as  erysipelas,  measles,  pertussis,  vari- 
cella, enteric  fever,  or  diphtheria.  The  Klebs-LoflHer  bacillus  may,  how- 
ever, be  absent  in  throat  affections  of  the  most  severe  character,  even 
those  in  which  pseudomembrane  is  conspicuous.     It  is  now  thought  that 
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the  febrile  and  desquamative  diseases  to  which  certain  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  the  cat,  dog,  and  horae,  are  subject — forms  of  "  distemper" — are  not, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  identical  with  scarlet  fever  in  the  human  bein^ 

The  individual  predisposition  to  scarlet  fever  is  much  less  general 
than  to  measles,  variola,  and  many  other  contagious  diseases-  Many  persons 
upon  exposure  escape.  Individuals  sometimes  escape  upon  close  exposure 
and  contract  the  disease  years  later.  Certain  families  show  an  immunity 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation;  on  the  other  hand  many 
families  suffer  from  a  fatal  liability.  The  immunity  after  puberty  is  not 
wholly  due  to  previous  attacks.  The  attack  confers  an  immunity  which 
commonly  is  permanent.  Second  attacks  are  very  rare.  I  have  seen  three 
attacks  separated  by  intervals  of  several  years  in  the  same  person.  Certain 
individuals  who  possess  an  immunity  acquired  by  the  attack  in  esjiy  life 
suffer  from  slight  sore  throat  when  exposed  to  the  infection. 

The  disease  frequently  occurs  sporadically  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  its  transmission.  Any  such  case  may  become 
the  focus  of  an  epidemic.  General  epidemics  are  made  up  of  series  of  local 
or  circumscribed  outbreaks.  They  last  longer  than  epidemics  of  measles, 
sometimes  several  months,  and  show  remarkable  remissions  and  exacerba- 
tions. Epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  differ  greatly  in  the  severity  of  the  primary 
disease  and  in  the  prominence  of  severe  complications. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  one  to  seven  dap; 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  develops  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
exposure.     A  short  incubation  is  commonly  followed  by  a  severe  attack. 

(a)  Stage  of  Invasion. — The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  without  pro- 
dromes. It  very  often  comes  on  at  night.  The  intensity  of  the  initial 
symptoms  is  frequently  in  direct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease.  A  chill  is  rare;  convulsions  are  common,  especially  in 
young  children.  Vomiting  may  be  the  first  symptom.  It  is  in  many  cases 
repeated.  The  temperature  rises  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  104^-106°  F. 
(40°-41.1°  C),  and  the  skin  is  extremely  dry  and  hot.  In  very  mild  cases 
the  temperature  may  not  exceed  101''-102*'  F.  (38.3*^-38.9''  C).  Older 
children  complain  of  sore  throat  and  upon  inspection  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  shows  a  uniform  erythematous 
blush  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  hard 
palate  shows  a  finely  stippled  punctiform  rash.  Febrile  phenomena  are 
marked — a  furred  tongue,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  refusal  of  food,  thirst, 
scanty,  high-colored  urine,  restlessness,  somnolence,  and  delirium.  Cough 
and  other  symptoms  of  implication  of  the  respiratory  tract  are  slight  or 
altogether  absent. 

(b)  Stage  of  Eruption. — The  eruption  appears  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  or  in  the  course  of  the  second  day,  coming  out  first  upon 
the  neck,  chest,  especially  in  the  infra-axillary  regions,  and  spreading  over 
the  face  and  body  to  the  extremities  with  such  swiftness  that  in  the  course 
of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  entire  surface  is  covered.  It 
consists  at  first  of  minute,  close-set  red  points,  coarser  and  more  widely 
separated  upon  the  legs  than  elsewhere.  The  intervening  sldn  rapidly 
becomes  reddened  and  slightly  swollen.  In  severe  cases  oedema  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  is  often  marked  and  a  like  condition  of  the  eyelids  occurs. 
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The  fully  developed  rash  upon  the  back,  abdomen,  and  thighs  is  of  an  intense 
scarlet  or  violet-red  color,  difficult  to  describe  or  reproduce  and  quite 
unlike  that  of  any  other  eruptive  disease.  It  has  been  compared,  but  very 
inappropriately,  to  the  color  of  the  boiled  lobster.  Its  distribution  over 
the  surface  of  the  body  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  nearly  uniform, 
with  the  common  exception  of  a  ring  around  the  mouth  which,  remaining 
free,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  face.  Exceptionally  the 
face  and  neck  only  are  involved,  or  the  body  and  extremities,  and  in 
some  instances,  especially  in  adults,  the  rash  is  irregularly  patchy  in 
areas  varying  in  diameter  from  5  to  20  cm.,  oval  or  circular,  not  abrujrtly 
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Fio.  228.— Scarict  fever.  PlQ 

marginate  but  shading  off  into  the  surrounding  skin.  The  eruption  is 
largely  hypertemic  and  the  white  streak  produced  by  drawing  the  finger 
over  the  surface  immediately  disappears. 

Sudamina  may  appear  and  in  a  group  of  cases — scarlatina  miliaria — 
the  skin  is  extensively  covered  with  minute  yellow  vesicles.  In  the  more 
intense  eruptions  pimctiform  hemorrhages  may  appear  and  in  malignant 
cases  petechia  and  extensive  subcutaneous  hemorrhagic  effusions. 

Subjectively  sensations  of  tension,  burning,  and  pricking,  together 
with  more  or  less  intense  itching,  attend  the  eruption  and  to  these  symptoms 
the  restlessness  and  jactitation  in  many  of  the  cases  are  largely  due.  Swell- 
ing of  the  peripheral  lymph-nodes,  especially  in  the  region  about  the 
angles  of  the  jaw,  is  common  and  in  some  instances  they  are  very  tender-. 
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The  rash  reaches  its  height  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  and  gradually 
fades  first  where  it  first  appeared.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  has  in 
most  instances  wholly  vanished. 

The  tongue  is  at  first  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  fur  through  which 
project  the  tips  of  the  swollen  red  papillae — an  appearance  described  as 
the  strawl)erry  tongue.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  coating  separates, 
leaving  the  whole  dorsum  of  the  tongue  red  and  rough,  the  so-called  straw- 
berry or  raspberry  tongue  of  writers.  These  terms  are  neither  exact  nor 
descriptive  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The  bowels  are,  as  a  rule,  consti- 
pated. Diarrhoea  may  be  an  early  symptom  and  is  sometimes  severe. 
It  may  occur  as  the  result  of  a  simple  catarrhal  enteritis  or  of  a  dysenteric 
colitis  with  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools.  In  grave  cases  met«orism  may 
be  present. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  is  simply  an  erythematous  angina 
with  slight  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  palatine  arches;  in  other  cases 
these  and  the  contiguous  structures  are  intensely  swollen  and  infiltrated 
and  foci  of  suppuration  may  appear;  finally,  more  or  less  extensive  pseudo- 
membrane  may  develop  with  intense  inflammation,  cervical  adenitis,  and 
inflammatory  infiltration  and  oedema  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck.  The 
ordinary  inflammation  is  due  to  the  scarlatina  poison;  the  graver  forms 
and  many  of  the  pseudomembranous  inflammations  to  secondary  infection 
by  pus-producing  micro-organisms,  while  true  diphtheria  occurs  as  a 
complication  resulting  from  infection  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus. 
Membranous  laryngitis  is  rare  in  scarlet  fever  and  still  more  rare  is  the 
development  of  a  membranous  (croupous)  exudate  in  the  bronchi. 

The  temperature  conforms  much  less  closely  to  type  than  that  of 
measles  or  variola.  It  is  much  modified  by  secondary  infections.  Its 
rise  is  a})rupt,  to  104°-106°  F.  (40°-4Ll°  C);  it  remains  with  slight  morning 
remissions  about  this  level  until  the  eruption  is  fully  developed,  about  the 
third  day.  From  this  point  in  uncomplicated  cases  the  temperature  grad- 
ually falls  coincidently  vdih  the  fading  of  the  rash,  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  w^eek  the  defervescence  is  complete.  In  mild  cases  the  maximum 
temperature  may  not  exceed  102°  F.  (38.9°  C),  while  in  the  gravest  cases 
hyperpyrexia  may  occur— 105.8°-109°  F.  (41°-42.8''  C).  The  tempera- 
ture  finally  reaches  subnormal  ranges  and  the  morning  remissions  continue 
in  some  cases  to  be  subnormal  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  important  to 
continue  thermometric  observations  for  some  time  after  the  acute  8ymp» 
toms  have  ceased. 

The  pulse  is  rapid,  120-160;  its  tension  notably  increased.  In  uncom- 
plica  ed  cases  the  erythrocytes  and  haemoglobin  are  but  moderately 
decreased.  Leucocytosis  is  marked  from  the  onset.  In  postscarlatinal 
nephritis  profound  anaemia  rapidly  develops.  The  area  of  splenic  dulness 
is  increased  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  organ  may  be  palpable.  The 
area  of  liver  dulness  is  not  enlarged.  The  urine  during  the  period  of  invasion 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  eruption  may  show  a  trace  of  albumin  with  a 
few  tube-casts — toxic  or  febrile  albuminuria.  This  disappears  with  the 
defervescence.  Systematic  examination  of  the  urine  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days  until  desquamation  has  ceased  and  convales* 
ccnce  is  fully  established. 
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(c)  Stage  of  Desquamation. — Desquamation  follows  the  disappear 
ance  of  the  rash.  It  may  begin  at  once  or  not  until  after  several  days 
have  elapsed.  It  first  showa  itself,  aa  a  rule,  upon  the  neck  or  chest;  some- 
times upon  the  abdomen  above  the  inguinal  folds.  It  bears  some  relation 
to  the  intensity  of  the  eruption,  being  in  mild  cases  furfuraceous,  in  grave 
cases  lamellar  or  membranous.  The  thicker  layers  of  the  skin  upon  the 
hands  and  feet  may  come  off  in  extensive  patches  and  children  sometimes 
remove  the  epidermis  of  several  fin- 
gers like  the  rag  of  a  glove.  The 
average  duration  of  the  desquama- 
tion is  about  two  weeks,  but  the  proc- 
ess is  in  many  cases  repeated  and 
may  continue  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  are 
the  last  to  cease  shedding.  Occa- 
sionally the  hair  falls  out. 

Varieties. — The  cases  differ 
greatly  in  severity  and  duration 
and  may  be  arranged  in  the  foUow- 

— Scar- 
latina Simplex. — This  variety  has 
been  outlined  in  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral description.  It  presents  varying 
grades  of  severity,  but  the  symptom- 
complex  is  well  defined  and  the  acute 
process  in  uncomplicated  cases  comes 
to  an  end  by  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

2.  Larval  or  Undeveloped 
Forms.— (a)  Scarlatina  Afebrilis.— 
The  objective  phenomena  of  illness 
are  absent  and  the  patient  does  not 
regard  himself  as  sick.  Fever  is 
absent  or  slight— 100°  F.  (37.8°  C), 
and  lasts  only  a  few  hours.  The  rash 
also  is  faint,  usually  limited  to  the 
throat  and  chest,  and  transient,  (b) 
Scarlatina  sine  Eruptione. — There 
may  be  sudden  fever  with  sore  throat  and  vomiting  but  the  skin  remains 
free  from  eruption.  At  most  there  is  a  transient  faint  erythematous  blush 
such  as  is  often  observed  in  acute  indifferent  febrile  attacks  in  young 
persons  of  blond  complexion,  (c)  Scarlatina  sine  Angina. — Fever  may 
be  present  and  the  eruption  may  be  more  or  less  well  defined  but  the 
appearance  of  the  throat  remains  normal  throughout  the  sickness. 

These  incompletely  developed  cases  often  give  rise  to  great  difficulties 
in  diagnosis.  They  occur  with  some  frequency  in  certain  epidemics  and 
are  to  be  recognized  by  the  epidemic  tendency,  the  severe  comphcationa 
which  frequently  develop,  the  occurrence  of  postscarlatinal  nephritis,  and 
the  fact  that  they  may  become  centres  of  infection.    The  afebrile  forms 
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are  especially  likely  to  spread  the  disease.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that,  in  a  family  of  children,  one  may  apparently  escape  the  attack  and 
play  about  as  usual,  until,  as  the  others  recover,  desquamation  or  sudden 
pallor,  dropsy,  and  albuminuria  make  it  evident  that  he  also  has  suffered 
the  infection  but  without  the  usual  symptoms. 

3.  Malignant  Forms — Scarlatina  Maligna. — (a)  Scarluiina  Sid- 
erans, — These  cases  occur  sporadically  and  during  severe  epidemics.  The 
child  is  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the  intensity  of  the  infection.  Blinding 
headache,  vomiting,  convulsions,  hyperpyrexia,  delirium  passing  rapidly 
into  coma  succeed  one  another  in  appalling  succession.  There  is  suppres- 
sion of.  urine;  the  hearths  action  is  progressively  rapid  and  feeble  and 
dyspnoea  occurs.  Death  ensues  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
(b)  Scarlatina  Hcemorrhagica, — Petechiae  appear  and  develop  in  a  brief 
time  into  vibices  and  extensive  suggillations.  Epistaxis  and  hscmaturia 
are  common.  All  the  evidences  of  a  profound  toxaemia  occur  and  death 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  Enfeebled  and  badly 
nourished  infants  and  especially  the  inmates  of  public  institutions  are 
particularly  liable  to  this  form  of  scarlet  fever,  but  it  occasionally  occurs 
in  well-nourished  children  living  under  favorable  circumstances. 

4.  The  Anginose  Form — Scarlatina  Anginosa. — The  throat  symp- 
toms early  dominate  the  clinical  picture.  Intense  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  and  contiguous  structures  is  attended  with  pain,  dysphagia,  and 
mechanical  dyspnoea.  Pseudomembrane  develops  and  may  extend  over 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  into  the  nasopharynx  and  nasal  chambers  or 
downward  to  the  larynx.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  involved  with  infection 
of  the  middle  ear.  Local  necrosis  takes  place  and  the  fetor  is  almost 
unbearable.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  enlarged.  General  sep>sis  fre- 
quently results  with  fatal  termination.  If  life  be  prolonged  the  separation 
of  the  sloughs  may  give  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  carotid  arter}'. 

5.  Protracted  Form — Scarlatina  Typhosa. — Severe  and  prolonged 
cases  with  delirium,  profound  prostration,  sustained  high  temperature, 
and  all  the  evidences  of  grave  general  infection.  Gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ances and  marked  tympany  may  be  present.  The  fever  may  continue  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  terminate  in  lysis.  This  form  has  been  described 
also  as  septic  or  adynamic  scarlatina. 

6.  Surgical  and  Puerperal  Scarlatina. — Some  years  ago  the 
subject  of  scarlet  fever  after  surgical  operations  and  in  the  lying-in  woman 
attracted  much  attention.  Scarlatiniform  rashes  may  occur  under  two 
conditions:  First,  the  patient  may,  at  the  time  of  operation  or  confinement 
or  thereafter,  contract  scarlet  fever  and  present  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease;  in  this  case  the  surgeon  or  accoucheur  must  question  himself  as 
to  his  part  in  conveying  the  infecting  principle;  and  second,  the  patient 
may  develop  an  erythema  as  the  result  of  sepsis  or  as  a  drug  exanthem. 
The  angina  and  peculiar  appearance  of  the  tongue  are  not  present.  The 
distribution  of  the  rash  is  irregular  and  its  course  not  that  of  the  eruption 
of  scarlet  fever.  Local  erythema  may  result  from  carbolic  acid  or  subli- 
mate solutions  of  undue  strength,  and  general  rashes  from  certain  drugs, 
as  copaiba,  oil  of  santol,  and  quinine.  Desquamation  may  occur  as  the  r  suit 
of  intense  erythema  due  to  any  cause.  These  cases  have  become  infre- 
quent under  the  methods  of  modem  surgery. 
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Complications  and  Sequels. — The  complications  of  scarlet  fever  are 
numerous.  They  are  mostly  due  to  secondary  streptococcus  infection, 
the  primary  infection  rendering  the  tissues  vulnerable  and  lowering  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  organism.  They  are  usually  severe  and  have 
much  to  do  with  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  Some  epidemics  are  character- 
ized by  the  prominence  of  certain  complications.  Almost  any  tissue  of 
the  body  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  abscess  formation 
during  an  attack.    The  following  are  more  commonly  involved: 

(a)  Throat. — Pseudomembranous  and  necrotic  inflammation  of  the 
faucial  structures  occurs  in  the  anginose  form.  It  is  described  as  scarla- 
tinal diphtheria  and  may  develop  during  the  stage  of  invasion  or  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  exanthem.  In  grave  cases  there  is  extensive  inflammatory 
oedema  of  the  neck — **  collar  of  brawn."  General  septicaemia  is  apt  to 
supervene  and  in  many  epidemics  the  throat  affection  is  the  cause  of  high 
mortality.  As  a  rule  the  throat  affection  is  due  to  streptococcus  infection; 
much  less  commonly  there  is  a  true  complicating  diphtheria. 

(b)  Kidneys. — Nephritis  constitutes  the  most  common  and  important 
complication.  Toxic  or  febrile  albuminuria  occurring  at  the  height  of  the 
fever  is  usually  transient  and  without  greater  significance  than  the  same 
condition  in  other  diseases,  as  pneumonia.  Much  more  important  is  the 
albuminuria  which  comes  on  with  the  fading  of  the  rash  or  during  the 
stage  of  desquamation.  The  anatomical  condition  in  the  quickly  fatal 
cases  is  that  of  a  glomerulonephritis  of  varying  intensity.  Clinically  the 
following  grades  may  be  recognized: 

1.  MUd  Catarrhal  Nephritis. — The  urine  remains  normal  in  amount. 
It  contains  a  moderate  amount  of  albumin  and  a  few  tube-casts.  Cylin- 
droids  are  present.  There  is  no  blood.  (Edema  is  slight  and  is  confined 
to  the  eyelids  and  the  pretibial  areas.  The  process  may  last  a  few  weeks 
and  terminate  in  complete  recovery  or  it  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a 
chronic  nephritis.  Sudden  intensification  of  the  symptoms  may  occur 
with  anuria  and  fatal  uraemia,  oedema,  or  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs  or 
the  larynx. 

2.  Graver  cases  with  increased  albumin,  casts,  and  blood.  The  urine 
is  diminished  and  there  is  slight  or  moderate  cedema  of  the  face  and  lower 
extremities.  Effusion  into  the  serous  sacs  may  occur.  The  symptoms  are 
not  urgent,  but  anaemia  is  pronounced  and  the  nephritis  tends  to  become 
chronic.  Uraemia  may  suddenly  develop.  When  apparent  recovery  takes 
place  renal  inadequacy  is  often  established,  and  the  albuminuria  of 
adolescence  or  the  nephritis  following  an  acute  illness  or  exposure  to  cold 
years  afterwards  may  be  traced  to  this  condition.  These  are  the  cases 
that  under  well-directed  treatment  frequently  end  in  recovery. 

3.  Very  severe  cases  with  rapidly  developing  intense  anaemia,  general 
anasarca,  anuria,  or  the  passage  of  small  amounts  of  bloody  or  porter- 
colored  urine  which  coagulates  upon  the  application  of  heat  and  is  loaded 
with  blood  and  casts.  Uraemic  accidents,  vomiting,  facial  spasm,  convul- 
sions, and  coma  promptly  occur,  and  despite  treatment  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  die. 

In  rare  instances  oedema  may  occur  without  albuminuria.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  dropsy  may  change  its  location,  coming  and  going 
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without  apparent  cause.  It  may  be  associated  with  effusion  into  the  serous 
sacs,  especially  ascites,  oedema  of  the  glottis  or  sudden  pulmonary  oedema. 
This  form  of  cedema  may  be  the  result  of  anaemia  or  cachexia. 

(c)  Joints. — Rarely  during  the  acute  attack,  more  commonly  in  the 
second  or  third  week,  there  may  develop  inflammation  of  the  joints,  syn- 
ovitis scarlatinosa,  so-called  scarlatinal  rheumatism.  The  cases  may  be 
arranged  in  two  groups:  1.  Those  in  which  a  serous  synovitis  of  more  or 
less  intense  character  is  present,  involving  most  frequently  the  small  joints 
of  the  fingers,  the  wrists  and  knees,  exceptionally  the  spinal  articulations, 
and  terminating  in  complete  resolution  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Several 
joints  are  usually  afifected — polyarthritis — but  there  is  little  or  no  rise  of 
temperature  and  the  joint  afifection  lacks  the  fugacious  character  so  marked 
in  rheumatic  fever.  This  form  has  been  regarded  as  due  to  the  scarlatinal 
poison.  2.  Suppurative  arthritis,  usually  implicating  a  single  joint  and 
appearing  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  septic  process.  Streptococci 
have  been  demonstrated  in  the  intra-articular  exudate. 

(d)  Heart. — Benign  endocarditis  may  occur  alike  when  joint  compU- 
cations  are  present  and  in  their  absence.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  very 
rare.  Pericarditis  is  much  less  frequent  than  endocarditis.  If  effusion 
takes  place  it  may  be  purulent  or,  in  grave  cases,  hemorrhagic.  Myocarditis 
is  not  uncommon.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  constant  accompani- 
ments of  scarlatinal  nephritis  in  children;  they  are  less  frequent  in  adults. 
It  is  of  importance  to  perform  auscultation  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ao  a  matter 
of  daily  routine  in  every  case  of  scarlet  fever.  There  is  no  reason  why 
rheumatic  fever  may  not  occur  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina  and  account 
for  the  joint  affection  and  cardiac  lesions  in  certain  cases. 

(e)  Respiratory  Organs. — Bronchitis  and  inhalation  pneumonia — 
bronchopneumonia — are  present  in  cases  attended  with  severe  lesions  of 
the  upper  air-passages.  Hypostatic  congestion  is  common  in  the  gravest 
cases.  Croupous  pneumonia  is  rare.  Pleurisy  is  relatively  common.  It 
may  be  plastic;  more  frequently  it  is  serofibrinous  or  purulent;  rarely 
hemorrhagic.    It  usually  develops  about  the  middle  of  the  second  week. 

(f)  Auditory  Apparatus. — Infection  of  the  middle  ear  by  way  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  very  common.  It  occurs  in  almost  every  case  of  anginose 
scarlatina  and  is  attended  by  serious  dangers,  both  near  and  remote.  In 
al)out  85  per  cent,  of  the  cases  both  ears  are  affected.  Suppurative  otitis 
media  results  with  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  inflamma- 
tion may  extend  to  the  labyrinth  or  to  the  mastoid  cells.  Extensive  necrosis 
of  parts  of  the  temporal  bone  may  result.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  is  a 
rare  sequel.  Meningitis,  brain  abscess,  and  sinus  thrombosis  may  occur. 
In  the  absence  of  those  accidents  spontaneous  healing  may  take  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  More  commonly  the  otitis  becomes  chronic 
and  in  many  cases,  despite  treatment,  gives  rise  to  permanent  impairment 
or  loss  of  hearing.  Burkhardt-Merian  found  among  4309  cases  of  acquired 
deaf-mutism  445,  or  10.3  per  cent.,  to  be  due  to  scarlet  fever. 

(g)  Lymphatic  Glands. — Implication  of  the  lymphatic  system  occurs 
in  all  cases.  In  mild  scarlet  fever  there  is  commonly  some  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  superficial  lymph-nodes,  especially  in  the  neck.  It  is,  however, 
slight  and  undergoes  resolution  during  convalescence.     In  more  seriouB 
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cases  the  glands  may  be  enormously  swollen  with  cellulitis  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  Phlegmonous  inflammation — angina  Ludovici — may  occur 
and  lead  to  extensive  necrosis  with  erosion  of  vessels  and  fatal  hemorrhage. 
Retropharyngeal  abscess  is  a  very  rare  complication.  The  enlargement 
of  the  cervical  glands  is  occasionally  persistent. 

(h)  Among  the  rarer  complications  and  sequels  are  enterocolitis, 
local  periostitis,  noma,  perforation  of  the  soft  palate,  symmetrical  gangrene, 
and  various  palsies.  Protracted  ansemia  may  occur  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  child  may  be  greatly  retarded.  Acute  psychoses, 
mania,  or  melancholia  sometimes  develop  during  convalescence.  These 
conditions  are  commonly  of  brief  duration,  coming  to  an  end  in  the  course 
of  some  hours  or  days.  Exceptionally  they  last  several  weeks.  Hereditary 
predisposition  is  present  in  many  of  the  cases.  Boys  more  frequently 
suffer  than  girls.     The  prognosis  is  uniformly  favorable. 

Dias:nosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  sudden  onset  with 
rapid  rise  of  temperature,  vomiting,  and  nervous  disturbances,  as  convul- 
sions or  stupor,  the  erythematous  angina  often  accompanied  with  pseudo- 
membranous exudate,  the  peculiar  tongue,  the  exanthem,  the  desquamation, 
and  the  swelHng  of  the  superficial  lymph-nodes.  The  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  or  a  history  of  exposure  is  of  importance  in  doubtful  cases. 
There  are  cases  in  which  for  a  time  the  diagnosis  must  remain  uncertain. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — 1.  Measles. — Less  abrupt  onset,  catarrhal 
symptoms,  Koplik's  sign,  h)nger  period  of  invasion,  a  distinctly  maculo- 
papular  rash,  coarse,  measly,  and  thick-set,  with  an  irregularly  crescentic 
arrangement,  the  less  intense  sore  throat,  the  absence  of  leucocytosis,  and 
the  fine  desquamation  are  important  criteria.  The  rash  appears  upon 
the  third  or  fourth  day  or  later,  and  first  upon  the  face.  It  is  duller  in  hue 
than  that  of  scarlet  fever.  In  rare  cases  of  measles  in  which  a  uniform, 
vivid  red  rash  covers  the  face  and  body,  maculopapules  will  be  found 
about  the  wrists  or  ankles. 

2.  Rotheln. — The  eruption  mav  closelv  resemble  that  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  disease  is  usually  slight;  fever  ^nd  constitutional  disturbances 
are  insignificant;  angina  is  absent  or  trifling;  the  adenitis  involves  the 
postauricular  glands  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  anterior  chains;  and 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  is  of  diagnostic  importance. 

3.  Septicemia. — Not  only  so-called  surgical  and  puerperal  infection 
but  other  forms  of  septicaemia  may  present  rashes  almost  identical  with 
that  of  scarlet  fever.  Certain  of  these  cases  show  also  ervthematous  sore 
throat  with  a  tongue  thickly  furred  and  red  at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  if 
death  does  not  occur  desquamation  may  take  place  precisely  as  in  scarlet 
fever.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  may  in  any  given  case 
be  impossible. 

4.  Diphtheria. — False  membrane  may  develop  early  and  present 
the  appearance  of  true  diphtheria.  Scarlet  fever  with  intense  pseudo- 
membranous angina,  diphtheria  with  an  erythematous  rash,  and  the  coex- 
istence of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  to  be  considered.  The  early 
membranous  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever  does  not  usually  show  the  presence 
of  the  Bacillus  diphtherice,  which  is,  however,  usually  present  in  the  late" 
forms.    The  erythema  of  diphtheria  is  comparatively  rare  and  when  present 
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lacks  the  uniform  distribution  and  the  intense  scarlet  color  of  that  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  every  suspected  case  a  bacteriological  examination  must 
be  forthwith  made. 

5.  Other  Acute  Infections. — In  rare  instances  rashes  suggestive 
of  scarlet  fever  occur  in  influenza,  cerebrospinal  fever,  variola, — the  initial 
rashes, — varicella,  and  enteric  fever.  The  differential  diagnosis  must  rest 
upon  the  symptom-complex  in  individual  cases.  As  a  rule  little  real  diffi- 
culty arises  and  even  that  is  dispelled  in  a  brief  time. 

6.  Acute  Exfoliative  Dermatitis.  —  Sudden  onset  with  fever^ 
scarlatiniform  eruption  rapidly  becoming  universal  and  fading  after  five 
or  six  days  with  membranous  desquamation  present  a  problem  in  diagnoeis 
difficult  of  solution.  The  absence  of  angina  and  the  tongue  of  scarlet 
fever,  the  occurrence  of  alopecia,  the  loss  of  the  nails,  a  tendency  to  recur 
periodically,  the  occurrence  in  adults,  and  the  sporadic  character  of  this 
rare  disease  in  which  the  case  never  becomes  a  focus  of  contagion  usually 
render  the  diagnosis  a  simple  matter.  Cases  first  seen  during  the  sta^ 
of  erythema  sometimes  present  great  difficulties  in  diagnosis. 

7.  Erythema  Simplex.— This  dermatosis  occurring  in  young  children 
may  suggest  scarlet  fever.  The  trifling  constitutional  disturbance,  the 
transient  eruption,  the  absence  of  angina,  and  in  most  cases  absence  of 
desquamation  are  of  diagnostic  value. 

8.  Drug  Exanthems. — Local  erythematous  rashes  may  follow  the 
application  of  mustard,  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  or 
other  irritants.  Circumscribed  or  diffuse  eruptions  may  follow  the  internal 
administration  of  belladonna,  quinine,  the  iodides,  more  rarely  chloral, 
sulphonal,  antipyrin,  turpentine,  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  tuberculin* 
These  rashes  are  not  accompanied  by  fever,  a  fact  which  may  be  rendered 
unavailable  in  diagnosis  by  the  presence  of  fever  in  the  condition  for  which 
the  drug  is  administered;  nor  by  angina,  save  in  the  cases  of  belladonna, 
in  which  dryness  and  redness  of  the  throat  are  conspicuous;  and  certain 
of  them  occasion  symptoms  which  are  distinctive — tinnitus  in  the  case  of 
quinine,  coryza  in  iodine,  and  so  forth.  The  difficulty  in  diagnosis  iB 
usually  slight. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  in 
the  acute  exanthemata,  the  greater  his  hesitancy  to  make  a  positive  diag- 
nosis in  doubtful  cases.  The  only  safe  rule  of  practice  is  to  regard  every 
uncertain  case  as  a  possible  source  of  infection  and  treat  it  accordingly 
until  the  diagnosis  becomes  clear. 

Pros^nosis. — The  mortality  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  It 
is  modified  by  the  severity  of  the  infection  and  the  prevalence  of  grave 
complications  and  is  lower  in  private  practice  than  in  hospitals.  In  some 
outbreaks  the  disease  has  been  benign,  the  death-rate  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent. ;  in  others,  exceedingly  severe,  with  a  maximum  mortality  of  30  or 
even  of  40  per  cent.  The  prognosis  in  individual  cases  is  influenced  by  the 
following  conditions:  1.  Age.  The  danger  is  much  greater  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood  than  later.  A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  occur  between 
the  third  and  sixth  years.  The  absolute  mortality  among  adults  is  low  but 
my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases,  scarlet  fever  after  puberty  is  very  fatal.    2.  Sex.    It  is  said  that  the 
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mortality  is  higher  among  males  th^n  females.  3.  The  previous  health 
of  the  patient.  Delicate,  poorly  nourished,  and  sickly  children  bear  the 
disease  badly.  Like  the  other  acute  infections  scarlet  fever  is  severe  and 
attended  with  a  high  death-rate  in  orphan  asylums  and  similar  institutions. 

The  danger  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  primary  infec- 
tion as  shown  by  early  high  fever,  stupor,  delirium,  restlessness,  the  evi- 
dences of  general  septic  infection,  and  the  prominence  of  local  infective 
processes,  such  as  membranous  or  suppurative  angina,  cervical  cellulitis, 
laryngeal  obstruction,  bronchitis,  bronchopneumonia,  pleural  effusion, 
heart  complications,  and  nephritis.  Hemorrhagic  cases  are  usually  fatal. 
A  persistently  high  pulse-rate  is  of  itself  an  unfavorable  sign.. 

The  prognosis  must  in  all  instances  be  guarded.  Apparently  benign 
cases  may  develop  the  gravest  symptoms  or  fatal  nephritis  may  occur 
during  convalescence.  No  case,  however  favorable,  can  be  regarded  as 
out  of  danger  until  at  least  four  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  onset  of  the 
attack. 

VII.   MEASLES. 

Rubeola;    Morhilli, 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile  infection  occurring  in  epidemics,  and 
characterized  by  initial  coryza,  bronchial  catarrh,  and  a  generalized  maculo- 
papular  eruption. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  susceptibility  to  measles 
appears  to  be  almost  universal.  The  disease  prevails  in  every  climate 
and  attacks  all  races.  Negroes  suffer  more  severely  than  whites  and  are 
more  liable  to  develop  grave  complications  and  sequels.  Season, — Outbreaks 
take  place  at  all  times  of  the  year  but  are  more  common  in  the  winter  and 
spring  than  in  the  warmer  seasons.  Age  plays  an  important  part.  Measles 
is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood.  Adults  not  protected  by  an  attack 
in  early  life  may  contract  it  and  frequently  manifest  the  symptoms  in  an 
aggravated  form.  It  is  more  common  after  puberty  than  scarlet  fever. 
Congenital  cases  have  been  observed ;  it  is  rare  during  the  first  six  months 
of  life.  The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  before  the  tenth  year.  The 
sexes  are  alike  liable. 

Exciting  Cause.  — The  specific  pathogenic  cause  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. Inoculation  experiments  upon  human  beings  have  shown  the 
presence  of  the  infecting  principle  in  the  blood,  in  the  tears,  in  the 
secretions  of  the  nasal,  pharyngeal,  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and 
in  the  contents  of  vesicles  occasionally  present.  Inoculation  with  the 
epithelial  scales  thrown  off  at  the  close  of  the  disease  has  been  unsuccessful. 
Transmission  of  the  disease  under  ordinary  circumstances  takes  place  by 
the  breath  or  the  nasal  or  bronchial  secretion.  It  may  result  directly  from 
close  approach  or  contact  with  the  patient,  or  remotely  through  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poison  by  a  third  person  or  by  fomites.  Measles  is  very 
commonly  disseminated  in  school  or  upon  playgrounds  by  children  who 
appear  to  be  suffering  from  ordinary  nasal  or  bronchial  catarrh  but  who 
are  in  reality  in  the  pre-eruptive  stage.  The  infecting  principle  is  intensely 
active  but  neither  tenacious  nor  persistent  as  is  that  of  scarlet  fever.    The 
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disease  is  communicable  during  its  whole  course  from  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  coryza.  The  individual  predisposition  to  measles  is  so  general 
that  upon  exposure  very  few  escape.  The  adult  who  suffers  has,  as  a  rule, 
not  been  exposed  to  the  infection  in  childhood  and  is  often  an  only  child 
who  has  been  educated  at  home.  A  congenital  immunity  seems  to  exist 
in  rare  instances.  In  the  majority  of  cases  an  acquired  immunity 
results  from  the  attack.  Second,  or  even  third,  attacks  may  occur  at 
intervals  of  some  years,  but  they  are  infrequent.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  regard  multiple  recurrences  as  common,  since  my  experience  coincides 
with  that  of  Jiirgensen  and  Eichhorst  in  Germany,  and  Holt  in  this  country, 
who  hold  that  second  attacks  are  rare.  Measles  in.  cities  is  in  a  certain 
sense  endemic.  Sporadic  cases  occur  at  intervals  and  constitute  the  starting- 
point  of  more  or  less  extensive  epidemics.  When  the  susceptible  individuals 
in  the  affected  locality  have  had  the  disease  the  epidemic  ceases.  The 
poison  is  frequently  carried  to  neighboring  regions  by  persons  in  the  period 
of  incubation  or  in  the  pre-eruptive  stage,  who  become  centres  of  infection 
for  new  local  epidemics.  Extensive  outbreaks  occur  at  intervals  of  five 
or  six  years  and  at  long  intervals  the  disease  becomes  pandemic.  Occasion- 
ally other  epidemic  diseases  of  children,  especially  whooping-cough  and 
varicella,  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  outbreaks  of  measles.  Outbreaks 
are  common  in  time  of  war  among  the  younger  recruits  and  conscripts, 
many  of  whom  come  from  country  districts  in  which  the  disease  has  not 
prevailed  for  long  periods. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  seven  to  fourteen 
days,  usually  about  ten.  In  artificially  inoculated  cases  it  is  commonly 
less  than  ten.  Prodromes  are  common.  They  consist  of  loss  of  appetite, 
restless  sleep,  fretfulness,  and  in  many  cases  feverishness  or  light  fever. 

(a)  Stage  of  Invasion. — The  prodromal  symptoms  are  intensified. 
There  is  chilliness  which  may  be  repeated,  sometimes  shivering,  but  con- 
vulsions and  distinct  chills  are  uncommon.  The  temperature  rises,  reaching 
102°-104°  F.  (38.9^-40°  C.)  upon  the  first  or  second  day.  It  then  falls  a 
degree  or  more  to  rise  again  upon  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem.  Nausea, 
vomiting,  and  headache  are  present.  The  tongue  is  furred.  Coincidently 
with  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms  coryza  develops  and  is  often 
intense.  The  phenomena  are  those  of  an  ordinary  severe  influenza.  Irrita- 
tion and  smarting  of  the  eyelids,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  persistent 
sneezing,  running  at  the  nose,  sore  throat,  discomfort  in  swallowing,  hoarse- 
ness, and  cough,  at  first  of  a  brassy  or  croupy  character,  develop  one  upon 
the  other  in  rapid  succession  and  varying  intensity.  These  initial  catarrhal 
symptoms  are  characteristic  and  occur  in  the  mildest  cases  in  which  chilli- 
ness, fever,  and  the  associated  signs  of  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to 
general  infection  are  not  observed.  Upon  inspection  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctivae  are  injected,  the  eyeUds  swollen,  the  nasal  mucosa  tumid  and 
reddened.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  er'vthema- 
tons,  while  upon  the  soft  palate  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  particularly 
upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  are  to  be  seen  pin-head  or  split-pea- 
sized,  circumscribed,  round  or  irregularly  shaped  reddish  blotches  slightly 
or  scarcely  at  all  raised  above  the  surrounding  surface,  usually  discrete 
sometimes  confluent.    This  eruption  also  shows  itself  in  the  lar}'nx  and  is 
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doubtleas  the  cause  of  the  laryngo bronchial  symptoms  as  it  is  of  the 
coryza.  It  has  been  called  the  enanthem  in  contradistinction  to  the  rash 
upon  the  skin,  the  exarUhem.  In  a  strong  light  there  may  be  seen  upon 
some  of  the  spots  upon  the  mucosa  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  minute  bright 
whitish  or  bluish-white  flecks  described  by  KopUk.  These  flecks  appear  early 
and  soon  disappear,  and  since  they  have  not  been  observed  in  other  diseases 
are  of  value  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  measles.  The  duration  of  the  stage  of 
invasion,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  catarrhal  stage,  is  commonly  three 
or  four  days;  exceptionally  it  is  shorter  or  it  may  be  as  long  as  a  week 
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(b)  Stage  op  Eruption. — The  fever  rises  and  may  reach  104°-106**  F. 
(40°-41.I°  C),  the  pulse-rate  may  be  140  or  higher.  Delirium  or  stupor 
may  be  present  in  the  severer  cases.  The  patient  complains  of  heat  and 
burning  of  the  skin,  sore  throat  and  general  discomfort,  and  is  restless 
and  wakeful.  Usually  upon  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption  great 
and  rapid  amelioration  of  all  these  symptoms  occurs  and  the  fever  which 
has  remained  high  falls  by  crisis  or  by  rapid  lysis  to  normal  or  subnormal 
ranges.  The  eruption  appears  as  small  red  or  brownish-red  soft  flat  papules 
which  rapidly  increase  in  size  and  in  numbers.  When  fully  developed  the 
individual  spots  are  irregularly  circular  or  oval  and  differ  greatly  in  size, 
the  average  diameter  being  that  of  a  split  pea.  They  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed but  close  set  and  very  often  confluent,  especially  upon  the  face. 
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buttocks,  hands  and  feet,  where  there  is  also  some  tumefaction.  They  ait 
circumscribed  and  the  intervening  skin  is  normal  or  slightly  hypenemic 
Not  infrequently  a  crescentic  arrangement  may  be  made  out  elsewhere. 
The  color  momentarily  fades  upon  pressure  or  upon  tension  of  the  skin. 
The  eruption  appears  first  upon  the  forehead,  chin,  and  cheeks;  it  invadee 
the  hairy  scalp  and  spreads  rapidly  to  the  neck,  back,  hands  and  arms, 
anterior  surface  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  commonly  in  the  order 
named,  invading  the  entire  surface  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours.  By  the  end  of  the  second  or  during  the  third  day  the  eruption 
is  fully  developed.  In  severe  cases  punctiform  hemorrhages  now  appear 
in  some  of  the  papules,  especially  upon  portions  of  the  body  exposed  to 
pressure.  This  condition  is  not  significant  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  hemorrhagic  variety  of  the  disease.  From  this  time  the 
eruption  rapidly  fades,  first  where  it  first  appeared,  namely,  upon  the  face, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  further  period  of  two  or  three  days  disappears,  leaving 
faint  yellowish  or  dirty-brown  areas  of  pigmentation  which  in  turn  gradually 
pass  away.  In  the  beginning  of  the  stage  of  eruption  and  in  many  cases 
throughout  its  course  the  skin  is  moist  and  often  bathed  in  free  perspira- 
tion. At  the  height  of  the  eruption  the  superficial  lymph-nodes  of  the 
neck  and  elsewhere  are  often  slightly  swollen  and  tender. 

(c)  Stage  of  Desquamation. — Following  the  fading  of  the  rash  des- 
quamation takes  place  in  the  form  of  fine  branny  scales,  so  fine  that  the 
condition  may  be  easily  overlooked.  This  process  begins  on  the  face  and 
involves  the  entire  surface,  occupying  about  a  week.  The  catarrhal  symp- 
toms in  uncomplicated  cases  gradually  disappear,  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  second  week  from  the  initial  coryza,  convalescence  is  fully  established. 
Cough  frequently  persists.  In  the  absence  of  inflammatory  complications 
leucocytosis  does  not  occur.  Epistaxis  is  common  at  the  height  of  the 
attack;  diarrhoea  is  apt  to  occur  at  some  time  during  its  course.  Relapses 
of  measles  are  extremely  rare. 

During  epidemics  atypical  cases  occur.  They  are  not  common.  Varia- 
tions in  the  rash  may  consist:  (1)  in  the  development  of  distinct  papules, 
hard  to  the  touch  but  not  extending  deeply  into  the  skin — morbUli  paptdosi, 
(2)  a  vesicular  form,  m.  vesiculari;  (3)  cases  in  which  the  eruption  does 
not  appear,  although  the  general  symptoms  and  the  coryza  are  present— 
m.  sine  exanthema:  (4)  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membranes  are  not 
involved — m.  sine  enanthema.  To  these  must  be  added  variations  in  the 
constitutional  manifestations.  In  rare  cases  there  is  no  rise  of  tempera- 
ture— m,  afebriles.  In  the  malignant  forms  the  organism  is  unable  to 
withstand  the  intensity  of  the  infection  and  death  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  after  sustained  hyperpyrexia,  profound 
adynamia,  or  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The 
malignant  forms  are  ver>'  rare  in  private  practice;  they  occasionally  occur 
in  asylums  and  in  the  fierce  epidemics  of  camps,  and  were  common  in  the 
first  outbreak  among  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  measles  pre- 
vailed as  a  veritable  scourge.  Death  may  occur  before  the  rash  appears, 
or  a  few  papules  may  show  themselves  upon  the  forehead  and  wrists. 
Hemorrhagic  or  black  measles  —  m,  hcBmorrhagica — is  characterized  by 
convulsions,  delirium  and  coma,  petechia,  bleeding  from  mucous  surfaces, 
and  profound  constitutional  depression. 


MEASLES. 


CcMtipllcations  and  Sequels. — Epidemics  differ  greatly  as  regards  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  complications.  In  thoir  absence  measles  is  a 
comparatively  benign  malady,  but  they  are  sufficiently  common  to  place  it 
among  the  more  Bcrioua  diseases  of  childhood.  Debilitated  and  badly  nour- 
ished children  living  in  unhygienic  surroundings  and  those  in  asylums  and 
institutions  are  especially  liable.  The  ordinary  complications  are  due  to  an 
extension  or  intensification  of  the  catarrhal  processes  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

Otitis  media  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  may  result  in  perforation  of 
the  tympanic  membrane  and  permanent  impairment  of  hearing,  or  lead  to 
sinus  thrombosis,  mcnin^tis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  Purulent  conjuncti- 
vitis may  occur  and  in  neglected  cases  infiltration  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea.  Catarrhal  laryngitis  is  of 
frequent  occurrence;  the  pseudo- 
membranous form  is  rare  and  very 
dangerous;  oedema  of  the  glottis  is 
very  uncommon.  Diphtheria  is  much 
less  frequent  in  measles  than  in 
scarlet   fever. 

The  catarrhal  bronchitis  so 
prominent  in  the  disease  is,  in  itself, 
without  serious  significance,  and  in 
favorable  ea^es  terminates  in  reso- 
lution with  the  convalescence.  Its 
tendency  to  extend  to  the  finer  tubes 
and  give  rise  to  lobular  collapse  and 
bronchopneumonia  constitutes  the 
gravest  danger.  If  the  involvement 
of  the  vesicular  structure  is  limited 
there  is  increase  of  fever  with  accel- 
eration of  the  pulse,  harassing  cough, 
and  disturbance  of  respiration.  The 
sickness  is  prolonged  but  terminates 
favorably.  When  the  lesions  are 
extensive  the  symptoms  become 
urgent  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  die.  It  is  to  this  complication  that  the  high  death-rate  of  measles 
under  unfavorable  circumstances  is  due.  Croupous  pneumonia  is  much 
less  common.  Pleural  effusion  is  rare,  .\cutc  enterocolitis  is  a  frequent 
and  serious  complication  in  some  epidemics.  Toxic  albuminuria  occa- 
sionally occurs  as  in  other  febrile  infections,  and  the  diazo  reaction 
is  present.  There  is  little  tendency  to  nephritis.  Arthritis  is  verj-  rare. 
In  young  and  debilitated  children  gangrenous  stomatitis  and  in  girls 
gangrene  of  the  pudenda  occur  during  convalescence  with  greater  fre- 
quency than  in  any  other  infectiou.s  disease. 

Among  the  common  sequels  arc  chronic  local  inflammations,  con- 
junctivitis, otitis,  nasal  catarrh,  larjngitis,  and  bronchitis.  The  intestinal 
catarrh  arising  as  a  complication  may  lead  to  chronic  colitis.  Tuberculo- 
sis is  a  very  common  sequel.  The  lesions  of  measles  are  such  as  to  render 
the  patient  peculiarly  liable  to  this  infection,  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
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tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  develop 
in  many  instances  renders  it  probable  that  a  latent  tuberculous  process 
has  been  roused  into  activity  during  the  attack.  Pulmonarj^  tuberculosis 
is  a  common  remote  sequel  of  measles  in  the  adult,  and  miliar>'  tuberculosis 
and  tuberculous  meningitis  may  frequently  be  traced  to  measles  in  earlier 
life.  In  some  cases  enlarged  caseating  bronchial  glands  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  the  general  infection.  Among  the  rarer  sequels  are  tuberculosis 
of  the  cervical  lymph-nodes  and  of  the  bones  and  joints.  Palsies  occur 
as  the  result  of  peripheral  neuritis  but  are  much  more  rare  than  in  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  well-developed  mea.sles  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  unattended  with  difficulty. 
During  an  epidemic  coryza  persistent  sneezing  and  fever  are  suspicious. 
The  appearance  of  the  eruption  on  the  second  or  third  day  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  Koplik^s  sign  are  of  positive 
diagnostic  value. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  coucerns!  1.  RoTHELN  (seo  p.  689).  2. 
Variola  (seep.  661).  3.  Typhus  fever  (see  p.  644).  4.  Scarlet  fever 
(see  p.  679). 

5.  Syphiutic  roseola  usually  occurs  in  the  adult.  The  eruption 
if  carefully  examined  is  seen  to  be  polymorphous,  the  enlargement  of  the 
superficial  lymphatic  glands  is  greater,  and  the  signs  of  syphilis  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mouth  and  throat  and  upon  the  genitalia. 

6.  Drug  Exanthems. — Exceptionally  the  administration  of  salicy- 
lates, antipyrin,  quinine,  turpentine,  or  copaiba  is  followed  by  a  rash  sug- 
gesting rather  than  resembling  that  of  measles.  These  rashes  are  not 
accompanied  by  fever  or  throat  symptoms,  nor  have  they  the  uniform 
appearance  and  distribution  of  the  measles  exanthem  (see  p.  683). 

In  the  negro  the  difficulties  in  doubtful  cases  are  increased;  but  the 
mode  of  onset,  the  coryza  and  bronchitis,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  rash 
upon  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  soft  flat 
papules  may  be  distinguished  in  the  darkest  skin. 

The  diagnosis  in  certain  cases  must  for  a  time  remain  doubtful,  espe- 
cially when  the  disease  appears  sporadically  or  prevails  during  epidemics 
of  rotheln,  scarlatina,  variola,  or  typhus. 

Prognosis. — The  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  and  previous 
condition  of  the  individual  greatly  modify  the  prognosis.  The  death-rate 
during  the  first  six  months  of  life  is  relatively  low;  it  reaches  its  maximum 
during  the  second  year  and  rapidly  falls  after  the  fifth  year.  After  the 
twentieth  year  it  rises  again.  In  private  practice  the  mortality  is  about 
3  per  cent.,  in  some  epidemics  not  more  than  1.8  per  cent.;  in  hospital  and 
asylum  practice  and  in  camps  and  barracks  it  may  reach  30  per  cent.  The 
vital  statistics  of  measles  are  misleading,  because  the  people  regard  the 
disease  as  an  insignificant  malady  and  among  the  lower  classes  only  the 
more  serious  cases  come  under  medical  observation.  Uncomplicated 
measles  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  benign  infection,  but  the  tendency  to  pul- 
monary complications  renders  it  one  of  the  gravest  diseases  of  childhood* 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  cases  in  which  bronchopneii* 
monia  develops  terminate  fatally. 
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VIII.   RUBELLA. 

Rdihdn;   German  Measles;   Epidemic  Roseola, 

Definition.  —  An  acute  epidemic  infectious  disease  characterized 
by  a  diffuse  maculopapular  eruption  and  swelling  of  the  superficial 
lymphatic  glands. 

Rubella  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  scarlet  fever  and  to  measles 
and  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  hybrid  of  the  two.  It  is  now  known  to 
be  an  independent  substantive  affection. 

.Etiology. — The  infecting  principle  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  disease  is  readily  transmissible  and  usually  prevails  in  extensive  epi- 
demics. Outbreaks  occur  in  series,  followed  by  long  intervals  during  which 
the  disease  does  not  recur.  In  the  absence  of  an  acquired  immunity  persons 
at  any  age  are  susceptible.  Rubella  does  not  protect  against  the  infection 
of  scarlet  fever  or  of  measles,  nor  do  these  diseases  protect  those  who  have 
passed  through  them  against  rubella. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 
Prodromes  are  usually  absent. 

Stage  of  Invasion.  —  The  symptoms  are  generally  mild.  They 
consist  of  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  an 
infection  of  little  intensity,  and  the  coryza,  laryngitis,  and  pharyngitis 
which  usually  precede  the  exanthemata.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is 
not  constant,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether  overlooked  and  the  rash  may 
then  be  the  first  indication  of  illness.  The  elevation  of  temperature  is 
trifling,  usually  about  100°  F.  (37.8°  C),  and  rarely  exceeding  102°  F. 
(38.9°  C),  and  transient.  In  asylums  and  foundling  institutions  rubella 
sometimes  prevails  as  a  serious  malady. 

Stage  of  Eruption.  —  The  rash  commonly  appears  upon  the  first 
day;  it  may  be  as  late  as  the  third.  It  shows  itself  first  upon  the  face 
and  neck,  and  spreads  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  over  the  body 
and  extremities.  It  consists  of  round  or  oval  reddish  spots  about  the 
diameter  of  a  split  pea,  mostly  discrete,  sometimes  confluent,  and  surrounded 
by  areas  of  hyperaemic  skin.  In  some  of  the  cases  extensive  tracts  of  the 
skin  are  intensely  hyperamic  so  that  the  rash  resembles  that  of  scarlet 
fever  rather  than  measles.  The  crescentic  arrangement  of  the  papules, 
seen  in  measles,  cannot  usually  be  made  out.  The  eruption  frequently 
fades  irregularly  in  patches  some  hours  after  it  comes  out,  so  that 
certain  areas  of  the  surface  are  covered  and  not  the  entire  body  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  rash  gradually  disap- 
pears with  fine  furfuraceous  desquamation,  leaving  a  faint  pigmentation 
which  persists  for  a  short  time.  Slight  itching  commonly  accompanies 
the  rash.  The  superficial  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck, 
are  slightly  enlarged.  They  undergo  resolution  in  a  short  time  after 
the  fading  of  the  eruption.  The  suboccipital  and  lateral  chains  are 
commonly  involved  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  anterolateral.  The 
enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes  in  some  instances  precedes  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption. 
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Relapses  are  rare;  complications  infrequent.  Albuminuna,  bronchitis, 
colitis,  and  pneumonia  have  been  noted.  Herpes  may  occur.  There  are 
no  special  sequels.  The  immunity  acquired  by  the  attack  is  not  always 
permanent.    Second  and  third  attacks  may  occur. 

Diagnosis. — The  early  cases  may  present  great  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 
When  an  epidemic  is  prevalent  the  recognition  of  rubella  is  easy.  The  direct 
DIAGNOSIS  rests  upon  the  trifling  natureof  the  disease,  theshort  initial  period, 
the  character  of  the  eruption,  its  patchy  distribution,  the  early  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  and  the  absence  of  severe  throat  symptoms  and  coryza, 


DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SCARLET  FEVER,  MEASLES,  AND  RUBELLA. 


Desquamation 
Convalescence 


Scarlet  Fever. 


Sleaslcs. 


Riil>eIIa. 


Contagion 

Transmissibility  .  .  . . 

Periotl  of  Incubation 
Prodromes 

Koplik  Spots 

Vomiting 

Temperature 

Catarrhal  SymptomM 
Tongue  

Throat 

Lymph-nodes 

Pulse 

Urine 

Eruption 


Highly  contagious 


By  direct  contact    ap- 
proach, and  fomitea 


Average  2  to  7  days 


Absent   or    very    brief — 
onset  commonly  sudden 


Not  present 


Highly  contagious I  Variable  in  epidemics. 


By  direct  contact,  fo- 
mites,  and  through  the 
air 

Average  9  to  14  days  .  . .  . 


Commonly  3  to  4  days. 
Drowsiness  and  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms 


Direct  contact  and  fomitei^: 
not  through  the  air. 


Variable;  average  1  to  3 
weeks. 

Blight  and  of  short  durmtioa. 


Present  in   about  90  per    Not  present, 
cent,  of  cases  I 


Common  at  onset ,  Infrequent ,  Rare. 


H  igh— 1 03**- 1 05^  F.— la.st- 
ing  about  a  week 


Commonly  ab.««ent 


Whitish  fur,  enlarged 
pnpillfip  ;  later  dry  and 
red 

More  or  less  intense  ery- 
thematous angina 


Glands  at  angle  of  the  jaw 
enlarged 


High  frequency  —  1 20- 
140 

Early  toxic  albuminuria 
in  severe  cases.  Later 
signs  of  nephritis 

First  appears  on  neck  and 
chest,  spreads  slowljyr 
over  entire  body.  Ful- 
ly developed  about  the 
fourth  day.  Small 
punctate  efflorescence 
or  diffuse  blush  disap- 

f>caring  on  pressure, 
asts  abou  t  a  week .  In- 
tense scarlet  color;  usu- 
ally absent  around 
mouth 


High,  lasting  about  a 
week,  average  102°- 
104''  F. 

Prominent  throughout. . . 

Tongue  coat«d 


Coarse, 
mellar 


bran-like ;    la- 


Tardy;  complications  fre- 
quent, especially  ne- 
phritis, otitis  media,  eta 


Moderate  redness  of  mu- 
cous membranes 


Ce  rvi  cal,  postauricular 
and  submaxillary 
nodes  enlarged 

Corresponding  to  eleva- 
tions in  temperature 


Albuminuria  rare 


First  api>ear8  on  face, 
spreads  gradually  over 
entire  body.  Fully  de- 
veloped by  the  eeoond 
or  third  day.  Consiata 
of  small  papules  ar- 
ranged in  cresoentio 
groups;  these  are  con- 
fluent in  places;  fades 
in  4  or  5  days;  deep  red, 
dusky  or  purplish 


Branny . 


Slow;  tendency  to  com- 
plications as  bron^o- 
pneutnonia  and  other 
infectious  diseases^  es- 
pecially tuberculosis 


Slight  elevatioD.  sekkm 
more  than  101"*-102**  F.— 
subsides  in  1  to  3  dayr 

Slight. 

Slightly  coated,  not  charae- 
teristic. 


Pimctiform  red  spots  over 
u\'ula,  palate,  and  phar- 
ynx. 

General  enlargement,  espe- 
cially of  postcervical 
chains. 

Varies  with  fever. 


Albuminuria  very  rare  and 
slight. 


first  appears  on  face, 
spreadinc  to  oeck  and 
breast,  then  to  arms,  legs 
and  feet.  Fades  in  parts 
first  involved  whilt 
spreading  to  others.  Two 
varieties  —  morbiUifom. 
small,  slightly  elevated 
papules,  discrete,  some- 
times confluent;  scarlatia- 
iform.  Duration  2  to  4 
days  or  less.  Color 
red  but  variable. 

Fine,  branny. 


Rapid     without    oomptic 
tions. 
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Differential  Diagnosis. — Rubella  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for 
mild  measles  or  scarlatina.  From  measles  it  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
prominence  of  catarrhal  phenomena,  the  slighter  fever,  the  brighter  hue 
of  the  eruption,  the  absence  of  the  crescentic  grouping  of  the  papules,  the 
fact  that  the  adenitis  involves  to  a  greater  degree  the  suboccipital  and 
postauricular  glands,  and  the  absence  of  Koplik's  sign;  from  scarlatina  by 
its  gradual  onset,  benign  character,  the  absence  of  severe  throat  symptoms, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rash,  the  character  of  the  desquamation,  the  tongue, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  special  tendency  to  nephritis. 

Prog^nosis. — Rubella  is  a  benign  disease  almost  invariably  terminating 
in  recovery.  In  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums  it  has  sometimes  assumed 
unusual  severity,  and  fatal  cases  have  occurred  commonly  as  the  result  of 
an  intercurrent  pneumonia,  colitis,  or  nephritis,  rather  than  of  the  primary 
disease  (see  table  on  opposite  page). 

THE    FOURTH    DISEASE. 

In  1900  Dukes  described  an  infectious  disease  which  he  called  ''the 
fourth  disease."  This  communication  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  a  number  of  clinicians.  The  incuba- 
tion period  is  stated  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  German  measles,  ten 
to  twenty-one  days.  Prodromes  were  absent  in  most  of  the  cases  but 
malaise  and  a  mild  erythematous  angina  were  occasionally  observed  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  The  evolution  of  the  exanthem  was 
rapid,  the  entire  body  being  covered  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  present  upon  the  face  is  not  stated.  Its  color  was  like  that 
of  scarlet  fever  but  brighter.  The  superficial  lymph-nodes  were  enlarged. 
The  temperature  was  subfebrile,  not  often  exceeding  101^  F.  (38.5^  C). 
Upon  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption  there  was  desquamation.  Sequels 
were  not  observed  and  the  attack  did  not  confer  immunity  against  scarlet 
fever  or  rubella.  This  affection  has  not  been  generally  recognized  as  a 
clinical  entity. 

IX.    WHOOPING-COUGH. 

Pertussis;   Ttissis  Conndsiva, 

Definition. — An  infectious  endemic  and  epidemic  disease  character- 
ized by  hyperesthesia  and  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  a  peculiar, 
spasmodic  cough  occurring  in  paroxysms  which  terminate  in  a  prolonged 
inspiration  attended  by  a  shrill  crowing  sound  or  whoop. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influexces. — Whooping-cough  is  a  widely 
prevalent  disease.  The  individual  susceptibility,  like  that  to  measles,  is 
almost  universal.  Very  few  j^orsons  unless  rendered  immune  by  a  previous 
attack  escape  upon  exposure.  Nearly  twice  as  many  cases  occur  during 
the  winter  and  spring  as  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  peculiarly 
a  disease  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  More  than  one-half  the  cases 
occur  during  the  first  two  years  of  life;  very  few  cases  after  the  second 
dentition.  That  the  immunity  after  the  seventh  year  is  acquired  rather 
than  congenital  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  individuals  not  protected  by  a 
previous  attack  the  disease  may  be  contracted  upon  exposure  at  any  period 
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of  life.  Sucklings  are  not  exempt.  Sex  is  without  influence  in  early  life, 
but  among  adults  women  are  more  liable  than  men,  a  fact  to  be  explained 
in  part  by  increased  exposure,  in  part  by  the  more  common  neurotic  con- 
stitution in  women.  Pregnancy  appears  to  be  attended  with  an  especial 
liability.  The  previous  condition  of  health  is  of  great  importance.  Delicate 
children  and  those  suffering  from  nasal  or  bronchial  catarrh  are  especially 
liable  to  contract  the  disease  upon  slight  exposure. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  specific  infecting  agent  has  not  yet  been  dem- 
onstrated. Afanassiew,  1887,  discovered  in  the  secretions  a  short  bacillus, 
cultures  of  which  injected  into  the  respiratory  passages  in  animals  produce 
catarrhal  inflammation.  Koplik  has  more  recently  found  a  bacillus  resem- 
bling that  of  influenza  but  larger,  which  he  regards  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Spengler  and  others  have  described  an  organism  to  which  the 
name  Bacillus  pertussis  has  been  given. 

Clinical  experience  makes  it  clear  that  the  infective  material  is  elim- 
inated by  way  of  the  mucous  discharges  and  perhaps  by  the  expired  air. 
It  reaches  the  organism  with  the  inspired  air.  Actual  contact,  close  ap- 
proach, or  fomites,  especially  such  articles  as  the  handkerchief  or  towel, 
constitute  the  usual  means  of  transmission  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  Under 
certain  circumstances  a  third  person  may  readily  transmit  the  infective 
material.  The  dried  sputum  circulating  as  dust  in  the  atmosphere  is  prob- 
ably also  a  source  of  infection.  The  disease  is  transmissible  from  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  since  it  cannot  be 
recognized  until  the  spasmodic  stage,  and  since  in  suitable  weather  the 
patients  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  the  patient  alike 
in  the  nursery  and  school  and  out  of  doors  is  in  constant  danger  of  dis- 
seminating it.  The  attack  confers  an  immunity  which  in  most  cases  is  life- 
long. The  occasional  occurrence  of  cases  in  elderly  persons,  who  have 
passed  through  an  attack  in  childhood,  living  in  the  house  with  children 
suffering  from  the  disease,  shows,  however,  that  the  protection  is  not  always 
permanent. 

Whooping-cough  is  endemic  in  large  cities  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
extended  epidemics  at  irregular  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  years.  Its 
prevalence  is  sometimes  so  wide-spread  as  to  merit  the  descriptive  term 
pandemic.  Outbreaks  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  epidemics  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  varicella,  and  these  diseases  occasionally  run  their 
course  coincidently  with  whooping-cough  in  the  same  individual. 

.  Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  seven  to  ten  days. 
If,  after  exposure,  two  full  weeks  elapse  without  the  development  of  catar- 
rhal symptoms,  the  probability  becomes  very  strong  that  infection  has  not 
taken  place. 

The  Course  of  the  Attack. — (a)  The  catorrAo/ sto^e  begins  with  the 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  subacute  bronchitis,  which  gradually  increase  in 
intensity.  In  the  course  of  some  days  the  cough  tends  to  become  par- 
oxysmal, the  spells  being  more  frequent  and  severe  during  the  night  and 
after  meals.  Running  at  the  nose,  hoarseness,  and  a  croupy  ringing  cough, 
the  indications  of  a  nasal  and  laryngeal  catarrh  of  moderate  severity,  are 
associated  symptoms.  There  is  very  often  fever  of  moderate  grade.  The 
duration  of  this  stage  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days.    Cases  vary  greatly  in 
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this  respect,  however,  some  children  developing  the  whoop  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  from  the  beginning  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  others  not 
until  three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed. 

(b)  Spasmodic  or  Paroxysmal  Stage, — The  fever  subsides.  The  catar- 
rhal symptoms  continue  and  may  be  intensified.  The  cough  becomes  dis- 
tinctly paroxysmal  and  characteristic,  the  attacks  ending  in  a  long-drawn 
"whoop''  from  which  the  disease  receives  its  name.  The  true  nature  of 
the  disease  is  now  first  apparent.  The  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of 
tickling  in  the  larynx  or  under  the  sternum.  Little  children  run  terrified 
to  the  nurse  or  mother  and  cling  to  her;  older  persons  grasp  some  object, 
as  the  arms  of  a  ciiair,  for  support.  The  fully  developed  paroxysm  usually 
begins  with  a  long-drawn  inspiration  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
series  of  ten  or  fifteen  short  explosive  coughs  of  increasing  intensity  and 
repeated  so  rapidly  that  breathing  is  ineffectual  until  at  length  a  prolonged 
deep  inspiration  occurs,  during  which  the  whoop  is  produced.  One  or  more 
new  series  of  coughs  terminating  in  the  whoop  may  forthwith  follow  and 
the  paroxysms  may  not  come  to  an  end  until  a  mass  of  tough  stringy  mucus 
is  raised.  This  is  usually  small  but  in  little  children  it  is  often  very  abund- 
ant and  must  be  removed  from  the  mouth  by  the  finger.  It  may  be  ex- 
pelled in  the  act  of  vomiting.  An  abundance  of  thick  mucus  is  at  the  same 
time  discharged  from  the  nose.  The  signs  of  mechanical  disturbance  of 
the  venous  circulation  are  conspicuous.  The  face  and  neck  become  con- 
gested and  cyanotic,  the  veins  of  the  face  and  the  jugulars  stand  out  prom- 
inently, there  is  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  sometimes  marked  injection 
of  the  conjunctivae,  and  the  lips  are  swollen  and  blue.  As  the  attack  comes 
to  an  end  the  face  or  the  whole  body  may  break  out  into  a  more  or  less 
profuse  sweat.  In  severe  paroxysms  the  sphincters  may  be  relaxed.  Head- 
ache and  vertigo  are  common,  and  at  the  close  of  a  severe  attack  the  child 
sinks  exhausted  upon  the  mother's  lap.  The  condition  is  most  distressing, 
but  in  a  little  while  the  child  usually  recovers  himself  and  goes  about 
his  play  until  another  spell  occurs.  The  single  paroxysm  lasts  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  seconds,  rarely  longer;  when  two  or  more  immediately 
succeed  each  other,  the  whole  attack  may  be  prolonged  to  two  or  three 
minutes.  They  are  fortunately  not  all,  of  the  same  intensity,  frequent 
milder  attacks  occurring  between  those  which  are  more  severe.  They  may 
be  brought  on  by  taking  food  or  drink,  especially  anything  cold,  by  laughter 
or  vexation,  and  in  some  cases  by  traction  of  or  pressure  upon  the  tongue. 
They  are  more  frequent  in  a  close  room  than  in  the  open  air  and  by  night 
than  during  the  day.  The  number  of  paroxysms  varies  from  three  or  four 
to  sixty  to  one  hundred  during  twenty-four  hours.  Severe  paroxysms 
after  the  taking  of  food  almost  always  cause  vomiting  and  the  patients 
very  often  become  much  emaciated  and  reduced  in  strength.  In  many 
cases,  however,  as  soon  as  the  distressing  symptoms  are  over  the  child 
will  eat  another  meal,  which  should  always,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
oflfered  to  it.  The  violence  of  the  cough  forces  the  tongue  against  the 
lower  incisor  teeth  and  very  often  causes  laceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fraenum,  which  is  followed  by  superficial  ulceration.  A  marked 
leucocytosis  occurs.  In  very  mild  cases  the  paroxysms  are  not  only  less 
frequent  but  they  are  also  less  violent,  and  occasional  cases  occur  in  which 
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the  whoop  is  absent  throughout  the  attack,  the  nature  of  which  is  apparent 
from  the  presence  of  other  cases  in  the  house,  the  spasmodic  spells  of  cough- 
ing attended  with  vomiting  and  terminating  with  the  expulsion  of  a  mass 
of  tenacious  mucus,  and  the  protracted  course  of  the  illness. 

The  cough  is  the  result  of  an  extended  irritation  involving  the  upper 
air-passages.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
region  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  plays  an  important  r61e  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  mechanism  of  the  whoop  consists  in  the  forcible  indrawing 
of  air  through  the  spasmodically  narrowed  glottis.  The  disease  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  neurosis  affecting  the  respiratory  tract. 

Laryngoscopic  examination  frequently  shows  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx  to  be  congested  and  swollen,  especially  in  the  interarytenoid 
space,  and  sometimes  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  patches  or  sui>erficial  ero- 
sions. Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  arytenoids  or  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  with  a  sound,  always  causes  the 
paroxysm.  A  similar  condition  of  congestion  and  swelling  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  trachea,  in  which  a  plug  of  mucus  has  been  seen  just  before 
the  paroxysm — Roosbach.    The  difficulty  of  such  examinations  is  obvious. 

Physical  examination  yields  unimportant  signs.  The  resonance  is 
impaired  during  the  paroxysm  and  increased  at  its  close.  Auscultation 
yields  commonly  an  enfeebled  vesicular  murmur  and  a  few  bronchial  r&les. 
usually  dry — sonorous  or  sibilant. 

The  average  duration  of  the  spasmodic  stage  is  about  one  month. 
The  symptoms  progressively  increase  in  intensity  for  a  fortnight  or  longer, 
remain  stationary  for  a  time,  and  gradually  subside.  In  mild  cases  this  stage 
may  not  exceed  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  the  whoop  may  be  wholly  absent;  in 
severe  cases  it  may  be  prolonged,  especially  if  the  patient  must  be  housed, 
as  in  the  winter,  for  three  or  four  months,  with  remissions  and  exacerbations. 

(c)  Stage  of  Decline, — The  paroxysms  diminish  in  severity  and  fre- 
quency; the  expectoration  becomes  more  abundant  and  less  tenacious; 
and  finally,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinarv 
catarrhal  bronchitis,  which  varies  in  intensity  and  continues  two  or  three 
weeks  in  favorable  and  much  longer  in  unfavorable  cases,  especially  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  convalescents  must  be  kept  housed. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  varies  between  two  and  four  months. 
A  majority  of  the  cases  in  older  children  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  ill. 
They  are  out  of  bed  and  eat  well,  and  in  proper  weather  can  pass  sonne 
hours  in  the  open  air.     They,  however,  lose  flesh  and  become  pale. 

A  cough  habit  is  often  developed  during  the  attack,  and  for  several 
months  after  full  convalescence  has  been  established,  with  every  cold 
or  nasobronchial  catarrh,  however  trifling,  a  paroxysmal  cough  with 
whooping  returns,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  children  of 
neurotic  parents.  Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  is  not  commu- 
nicated. Relapses  practically  do  not  occur.  Second  attacks  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  but  as  has  already  been  mentioned  they  usually  occur 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  children  and  their  parents  or  grandparents 
often  suffer  at  the  same  time. 

Complications  and  sequels  are  numerous  and  may  be  arranged  in 
two  categories,  the  mechanical  and  the  infectious. 
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(a)  The  mechanical  complications  and  sequels  are  caused  by  increased 
respiratory  pressure  during  the  paroxysm,  or  circulatory  disturbances. 
Acute  emphysema  is  common.  It  is  as  a  rule  transient.  If  it  persists 
pseudohypertrophic  emphysema  results.  Rupture  of  the  tissue  of  the 
lung  may  give  rise  to  interstitial  emphysema,  or  the  air  may  find  its  way 
along  the  peribronchial  connective  tissue  to  the  anterior  mediastinum  or 
upwards  and  give  rise  to  subcutaneous  emphysema  of  the  neck.  Pneu- 
mothorax is  less  common.  Dilatation  of  the  right  heart  may  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  with  the  pulmonary  circulation  during 
the  paroxysms.  It  is  possible  that  valvular  disease  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  due  to  the  heart  strain  of  severe  whooping-cough.  The  pulse  after  the 
paroxysm  is  often  feeble  and  irregular,  and  progressively  so  as  the  attack 
goes  on.  The  vomiting  is  largely  due  to  mechaniciil  disturbance  caused 
by  cough.  Sometimes  the  patient  vomits  freely  during  several  paroxysms 
daily  for  periods  of  weeks,  and  as  a  result  is  greatly  reduced  in  flesh  and 
strength.  Partly  as  the  result  of  the  violent  succussion  and  partly  from 
exhaustion,  involuntary  discharges  of  gas  or  fecal  matter  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  severe  paroxysms.  Prolapse  of  the  bowel  and  hernia  are 
common  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes.  Involuntary  discharge 
of  urine  likewise  occurs.  Pregnant  women  frequently  abort.  Very  common 
are  lesions  of  the  blood-vessels  during  the  paroxysms,  resulting  in  hemor- 
rhages into  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  into  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  subconjunctival  ecchynioses.  Much  less 
common  are  slight  hemorrhages — not  more  than  a  few  drops — from  the  ear 
in  consequence  of  superficial  lacerations  of  the  tympanitic  membrane. 
Epistaxis  is  very  frequent,  haemoptysis  rare.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowel 
is  very  unusual,  and  when  it  occurs  is  due  to  the  mechanical  derangements 
which  cause  prolapse.  Convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  very 
young  children,  and  have  been  ascribed  to  the  engorgement  of  the  cerebral 
vessels.  Meningeal  and  cerebral  hemorrhages  occur,  but  these  accidents 
are  extremely  infrequent.  Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  may  result.  Sudden 
death  has  occurred. 

(b)  The  infectious  complications  include  inflammatory  enlargement 
of  the  bronchial  glands,  sufficient  in  some  instances  to  give  rise  to  dulness 
over  the  manubrium;  bronchopneumonia,  which  is  very  common  and 
the  cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  the  fatal  cases;  tuberculosis,  which 
may  take  the  form  of  a  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia,  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, or  an  acute  caseous  consumption;  croupous  pneumonia,  which  is 
infrequent;  pleurisy,  still  more  rare;  and  nephritis,  likewise  very  uncom- 
mon. Other  inflammatory  complications  are  seldom  encountered.  Tran- 
sient albuminuria  is  not  infrequent  and  glycosuria  is  occasionally  observed. 
Many  of  the  complications  are  essentially  chronic  and  persist  as  sequels. 
The  patients  not  infrequently  show  an  especial  predisposition  to  recur- 
rences of  bronchial  catarrh.     Emphysema  and  asthma  are  common  sequels. 

Diasrnosis. — ^The  direct  diagnosis  of  whooping-cough  during  the  early 
part  of  the  catarrhal  stage  is  impracticable.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the 
increasing  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  tendency  of  the  cough  to 
become  paroxysmal  and  worse  at  night,  to  cause  vomiting,  suffusion  of 
the  eyes,  and  flushing  of  the  face,  render  the  diagnosis  during  an  epidemic, 
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or  with  a  history  of  exposure,  a  probable  one.  A  like  uncertainty  arises 
in  regard  to  very  mild  cases.  A  child  may  cough  for  several  weeks  without 
having  a  well-developed  paroxysm.  If  there  be  no  fever,  only  a  few  riles 
now  and  then  upon  auscultation,  and  ordinary  treatment  be  without 
effect,  the  diagnosis  by  exclusion  may  be  made.  The  occurrence  of  the 
whoop  renders  the  diagnosis  easy  and  certain.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  pressure  upon  or  traction  of  the  tongue,  the  act  of  swallowing,  and 
emotional  disturbances  may  cause  a  paroxysm — ^facts  which  the  physician 
may  use  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  diagnosis  may  also  be  difficult  in 
early  infancy,  when  the  cough  attending  ordinary  bronchitis  sometimes 
assumes  a  paroxysmal  character  and  is  attended  with  a  croupy  or  crowing 
sound  that  is  suggestive  of  the  whoop.  The  ulcer  upon  the  frsenum  and 
subconjunctival  or  other  hemorrhages  are  not  apt  to  occur  in  mild  cases 
and  these  only  present  diagnostic  uncertainties. 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicated  whooping-cough  tends  to  run  a  favor- 
able course.  The  great  tendency  to  complications  places  it,  however, 
among  the  most  serious  of  the  diseases  of  childhood.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  occur  within  the  firrt 
year.  After  the  fourth  year  the  danger  rapidly  diminishes.  Broncho- 
pneumonia and  enterocolitis  are  the  most  common  causes  of  death.  Con- 
vulsions very  often  occur  in  fatal  cases  in  early  infancy.  Delicate  and 
badly  nourished  children,  those  living  under  improper  hygienic  conditions, 
those  who  have  rickets  or  who  have  been  debilitated  by  a  recent  attack  of 
measles,  influenza,  or  other  serious  infection  are  apt  to  suffer  severely. 
The  aged  bear  whooping-cough  badly.  It  is  peculiarly  fatal  among  negroes. 
The  danger  of  early  or  remote  tuberculosis  lefids  especial  importance  to 
this  disease.  Death  may  occur  during  a  paroxysm  from  intracranisl 
hemorrhage  or  asphyxia,  but  such  accidents  are  exceedingly  uncommon. 
The  prognosis  is  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  frequency  as  well  as  by 
the  severity  of  the  paroxysms.  Cases  run  a  more  favorable  course  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  Reliable  general  statistical  facts  relating  to  the  mor- 
tality are  not  available.  Many  of  the  milder  cases  never  come  under  medical 
observation.  In  foundling  asylums  and  children's  hospitals  the  death- 
rate  may  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent. 

X.   IMUMPS. 

Epidemic  Parotitis. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease,  prevailing  in  limited  epi- 
demics, and  characterized  by  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  salivary 
glands,  especially  the  parotid. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  Mumps  is  a  wide-spread 
disease  and  is  usually  endemic  in  large  cities.  Sporadic  cases  occur  and 
become  foci  of  circumscribed  outbreaks  which  run  a  lingering  course  of 
months  or,  in  some  instances,  of  a  year  or  more.  The  infecting  principle 
is  much  less  readily  transmitted  than  that  of  many  of  the  contagious  (fc- 
eases  and  the  congenital  immunity  much  more  common.  In  general 
practice  extensive  epidemics  are  infrequent,  but  when  the  disease  appean 
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in  reformatory  institutions  and  schoola  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
usually  contract  it.  The  cases  are  more  numerous  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
than  at  other  seasons.  Mumps  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood  and 
adolescence.  It  is  not  common  in  early  infancy  nor  after  the  twentieth 
year.    More  boys  than  girls  suffer  in  a  ratio  estimated  as  high  as  two  to  one. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  specific  cause  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
The  disease  is  directly  transmitted  by  personal  contact.  Rare  instances 
have  been  observed  in  which  the  contagion  has  been  indirectly  transmitted 
by  a  third  person  or  by  fomitcs,  especially  clothing.  Two  views  may  be 
entertained  as  to  the  mode  of  infection.  The  first  is  the  one  generally 
accepted,  namely,  that  the  pathogenic  principle  finds  its  way  from  the 
mouth  to  the  glands  along  the  course  of  the  salivary  ducts  and,  as  the 
parotid  is  usually  involved,  through  the  duct  of  Stcnson;  second,  that  the 
infection  is  a  general  one,  to  which 
certain  anatomical  structures,  as  the 
salivary  glands  and,  in  particular,  the 
parotid  gland,  especially  react.  The 
occasional  occurrence  of  inflammation 
of  the  testes,  and  of  the  ovaries  and 
mammffi  in  the  female,  and  the  defi- 
nite incubation  and  typical  course  of 
the  disease  lend  support  to  this  view. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incu- 
bation varies  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one  days.  In  rare  instances  it  has 
appeared  to  be  shorter.  Prodromes 
are  commonly  absent.  In  mild  cases 
the  swelling  and  associated  local 
symptoms  constitute  the  earliest 
manifestations.  In  severer  cases 
more  or  less  pronounced  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  with  shivering,  vomiting,  and  moderate  fever,  100°- 
101°  F.  (37.8°-3S.3°  C),  characterize  the  invasion,  which  is  abrupt  and 
precedes  the  local  inflammation  by  about  twenty-four  hours.  In  severe 
cases  the  temperature  may  reach  103°-104°  F.  (39.o°-40°  C).  A  feeling 
of  tension  with  soreness  is  felt  just  below  one  ear,  more  commonly 
the  left.  Upon  examination  slight  swelling  may  be  observed,  which 
increases  until,  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  it  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum. The  parotid  is  now  greatly  enlarged  and  the  adjacent  tissues 
of  the  neck  and  often  of  the  si<ie  of  the  face  tensely  ccdematous.  The 
skin  is  glossy,  hard  to  the  touch,  its  folds  are  obliterated,  and,  commonly, 
by  reason  of  interference  with  the  circulation  by  pressure,  white  in  color. 
It  pits  only  slightly  upon  pressure.  The  swelling  occupies  the  lateral 
regjon  of  the  neck  between  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  e.xtending 
upward  to  the  zygoma  and  downward  ami  forward  toward  the  clavicle 
and  the  median  line.  Its  extent  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  attack. 
The  ear  is  pushed  upward,  and  its  lobule,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  swelling,  is  sharply  pushed  outward.  In  almost  all  instances  the 
other  side  is  affected  in  a  day  or  two,   sometimes  not  for  several  days  or 
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Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences, — When  the  disease  iDvada 
a  community,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  attacked  without  dis- 
tinction. Previous  illness  affords  no  protection.  Aged  and  ia&rm  persons 
and  those  of  nervous  temperament  arc  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer,  but  the 
robust  possess  no  immunity.  All  races  and  dwellers  in  every  clime  are 
hable  to  the  disease.  Adults  are  attacked  earlier  than  children  and  in 
some  epidemics  the  latter  have  manifested  a  slight  relative  immunit}'. 
A  limited  number  of  persons  appear  to  be  immune  and  there  are  those 
who,  having  passed  through  a  series  of  outbreaks  in  safety,  finally  acquire 
the  disease.  An  attack  of  influenza  confers  no  exemption  from  the  disease 
in  subsequent  outbreaks,  and,  independently  of  relapses,  which  are  fre- 
quent, individuals  have  been  known  to  experience  a  second  attack  durinf 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  epidemic.  The  disease  bears  no  relation  to 
known  atmospheric  conditions.  It  may 
prevail  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
It  follows  lines  of  travel  and  advanci^ 
at  about  the  ordinarj'  rate  of  com- 
.,  mercial  intercourse.  The  duration  of 
1     the  outbreak  in  a  community  is  from 

■  four   to   eight  weeks,   exceptionally  a 
I    longer  time.     The  epidemic  of  1831  was 

■  continuously    prevalent    in    Paris   for 
/     nearly  a  year.     The  epidemics  rapidly 

reach  their  height  and  usually  sub^-idc 
almost  as  suddenly  as  they  begin.  In 
large  cities  influenza  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  same  time  in  several  difier- 

__  ent    localities  and  spreads  from   there 

as  foci  of  infection  throughout  the 
community.  In  the  great  pandemics  of  influenza  the  other  acute 
infectious  diseases  are  less  common  than  usual. 

Exciting  Calse. — Pfeiffer — 1S92 — isolated  from  the  nasal  and  bron- 
chial secretions  of  patients  suffering  from  influenza  a  bacillus  now  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  in  great  numbers  in  the  nasal  secre- 
tions and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  sputum  in  almost  pure  culture.  It 
persists  in  the  secretions  for  some  time  after  the  symptoms  have  subsided. 
The  disease  is  readily  transmissible  by  direct  contact  and  fomites; 
also  to  short  distances  by  the  atmosphere.  Influenza  bacilli  are  destroyed 
by  drjing,  and  rapidly  perish  in  water.  They  probably  enter  the  body  by 
means  of  the  inspired  air.  Pfeiffer,  from  a  study  of  the  biological  char- 
acters of  the  influenza  bacillus,  concludes  that  its  development  outside 
the  human  body — that  is  to  say,  in  the  ground  or  in  water — is  imposfflble; 
that  its  dissemination  when  dry  can  take  place  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  that  the  contagium  is,  as  a  rule,  transferred  by  the  recent  moist  secre- 
tion from  the  nasal  and  bronchial  mucous  surfaces  of  influenza  patient?. 
Symptoms. — Influenza  presents  the  greatest  variations  as  regard* 
intensity,  from  a  trifhng  indisposition  to  an  illness  of  the  gravest  kind. 
In  every  epidemic  the  majority  of  the  sufferers  manifest  the  disease  in  a 
mild  form,  very  many  in  a  rudimentary  form.     The  symptom-complex 
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is  extremely  variable  and  greatly  modified  by  complications  and  sequels. 
The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days.  Prodromal 
symptoms  are  rare.  The  onset  is  abrupt,  marked  by  chilliness  or  a  chill 
which  may  be  repeated.  There  is  fever,  headache  (usually  intense),  with 
pain  back  of  the  eyeballs,  severe  pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  joints,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  muscular  soreness  with  tenderness  upon  pressure. 
These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  mental  and  physical  depression, 
with  malaise  and  restlessness.  The  circulation  is  depressed,  the  spleen 
slightly  enlarged.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  catarrhal 
phenomena  do  not  occur  and  the  attack  consists  of  a  fever-storm  with  its 
associated  phenomena,  together  with  rapidly  developing  asthenia,  more 
or  less  profound.  The  cases  may  in  general  be  grouped  as  mild  and  severe. 
In  mild  cases  the  chill  may  be  slight  or  absent  altogether.  Headache 
and  muscle  pains  are  moderate.    There  is  a  sense  of  weariness  upon  effort. 
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di^nclination  for  affairs,  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  attention.  Coryza, 
erythematous  angina,  and  a  tickling  cough  occur.  The  fever  is  usually 
slight,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  102°  F.  (39°  C).  Many  of  the 
patients  suffering  from  influenza  in  this  form  are  able  to  continue  their 
ordinary  avocations.  No  great  intensification  of  the  symptoms  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  compel  them  to  betake  themselves  to  bed. 

in  the  severer  cases  the  chill  is  more  marked  or  the  shivering  more 
prolonged.  Fever  is  rapidly  establishc<i,  the  acme  being  reached  within 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  temperature  may  rise  to  104°  or 
105°  F,  (40''-40.5'*  C).  Sensations  of  heat  alternate  with  chilliness.  There 
is  pain  in  the  orbits  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  Coryza  is  severe.  Epi- 
staxis  is  occasionally  observed.  The  throat  is  sore;  there  are  tickling  sen- 
sations in  the  upper  air-passages,  hoarseness,  and  sometimes  dyspncra. 
The  cough  is  paroxysmal,  distressing,  and  at  first  unproductive,  Che.st 
pains  and  stitches  in  the  side  also  occur.  The  pulse  may  be  full  and  com- 
pressible; more  commonly  it  is  feeble,  small,  and  irregular.  It  is  as  a  rule 
only  moderately  increased   in  frequency.     In  some  cases  there  is  slight 
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bluencss  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  The  patient  is  distressed  by  wantirf 
sleep.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the  febrile  symptoms  decline  rapidly, 
less  commonly  gradually.  The  defervescence  is  often  accompanied  by 
copious  sweat,  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  increased  flow  of  sedimentary  urine, 
and  considerable  amelioration  of  the  subjective  symptoms.  The  catarrhal 
symptoms  outlast  the  fever  two  or  three  days,  but  cough  and  expectora- 
tion may  persist  for  some  time.  Cutaneous  hyperaesthesia  is  often  present 
and  areas  of  burning  pain  in  the  skin  occur.  Neuralgias  may  develop 
during  the  attack  and  persist  for  a  long  time. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  may  dominate  the  clin- 
ical picture.  In  other  cases  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  conspicuous. 
The  attack  may  develop  abruptly  with  symptoms  like  those  of  cholera 
morbus.  Finally,  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  no  marked  localizatioo  of 
the  infectious  process.  The  patient  suffers  from  fever  and  great  depres- 
sion and  simultaneous  implication  of  the  respiratory,  circulatorA',  ner\*ous, 
and  gastro-intostinal  systems. 

Herpes  is  common.  Urticaria  and  purpura  have  been  observed.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  often  lost  and  that  of  taste  impaired  or  perverted.  The 
hearing  is  blunted.  Febrile  albuminuria  is  not  uncommon  in  the  severe 
cases.  A  mild  anaemia  develops  in  grippe.  Leucocytosis  does  not  occur 
in  uncomplicated  cases. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange  the  cases  of  influenza  in  different 
groups,  and  in  theory  a  thoracic,  cardiac,  gastro-intestinal,  and  nervous 
variety  may  be  recognized.  In  practice,  however,  various  described  types 
merge  into  each  other,  and  are  so  modified  by  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
patient  and  by  complications  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  attack  that 
there  is  but  little  advantage  in  referring  particular  cases  to  theoretical 
categories. 

The  duration  of  the  milder  forms  of  influenza  is  from  one  to  three  or 
four  days.  In  well^dcveloped  cases  without  complications  convalescence 
sets  in  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days.  Severe  cases  with  compli- 
cations may  be  protracted  for  several  weeks.  Relapses  occur  in  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  If  the  fever  continues  beyond  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  it  will  usually  be  found  upon  careful  examination  to  be  due  to 
some  complication.  The  temperature  curve  of  influenza  not  infrequently 
merges  into  that  of  a  complicating  bronchitis,  bronchopneumonia,  or 
croupous  pneumonia. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Among  the  complications,  intense  bron- 
chitis, implicating  the  large  and  small  tubes  and  giving  rise  to  a  prolonged 
symptomatic  fever,  may  occur.  This  bronchitis  has  no  special  peculiar- 
ities. The  sputum  may  be  abundant  and  thin,  or  may  be  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  color  and  nummular.  It  is  sometimes  bloody.  Bronchopneumonia 
i.s  not  uncommon,  especially  in  children  and  aged  persons.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  influenza  bacillus  or  to  mixed  infection.  It  constitutes  a  serious 
complication  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death.  Influenza  pneumonia  may 
occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  attack.  Its  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently obscure  and  its  course  irregular.  Extensive  involvement  of  the 
lung  may  take  place  without  great  rise  of  temperature.  Croupous  pneu- 
monia is  less  common.  Abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  follow  the 
pneumonia  of  grippe.    Pleural  effusion  is  not  an  uncommon  complication 
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and  empyema  may  occur.  Pulmonan^  tuberculosis  may  develop  after 
an  attack  of  influenza;  or,  if  already  present,  it  is  usually  aggravated.  En- 
docarditb  and  plastic  or  purulent  pericarditis  may  occur  in  connection 
with  pneumonia  or  independently  of  that  complication. 

Among  complications  relating  to  the  nervous  system  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  and  brain  abscess  are  to  be  mentioned.  Peripheral  neuritis 
not  uncommonly  develops  during  the  course  of  the  attack.  Headache, 
insomnia,  and  neuralgia  are  common  sequels.  Forms  of  neurasthenia 
occur.  Hysteria  and  chorea  have  been  noted,  and  psychic  disorders,  as 
melancholia  and  the  insanities  of  malnutrition. 

Otitis  media  constitutes  one  of  the  more  distressing  complications  and 
sequels  of  influenza.  Rapid  disorganization  of  the  structures  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  may  give  rise  to  permanent  deafness.  Persistent  vertigo  may  follow 
influenza.  Conjunctivitis  is  frequent  and  may  be  severe.  Iritis  and  optic 
neuritis  are  rare  sequels.  I  have  seen  severe  and  protracted  xerostomia 
develop  after  defervescence.  Cardiac  symptoms  are  common  and  dis- 
tressing. They  consist  of  heart  consciousness,  precordial  pain,  breath- 
lessness  and  faintness  upon  effort,  and  unsatisfactory  sleep.  The  physical 
signs  are  those  of  an  enfeebled  and  irregular  heart.  Arrhythmia,  tachy- 
cardia, and  bradycardia. are  common.  These  symptoms  are  to  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle  and  in  part  to  the 
derangements  of  the  cardiac  innervation.  An  attack  of  influenza  has 
appeared  in  some  instances  to  be  the  starting-point  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
Less  common  complications  and  sequels  are  parotitis,  nephritis,  phlebitis, 
venous  and  arterial  thrombosis. 

Diasrnosis. — Direct  Diagnosis. — During  a  pandemic  it  is  unattended 
with  difficulty.  The  progress  of  the  outbreak,  the  number  of  individuals 
attacked  nearly  at  the  same  time  or  in  quick  succession,  the  profound 
asthenia,  and  the  prominence  of  the  nervous  symptoms  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  epidemic  diseases.  Bacteriological  diagnosis  can  be  made 
by  an  examination  of  the  bronchial  sputum. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Non-specific  Influenza, — The  differential 
diagnosis  between  influenza  and  non-specific  catarrhal  affections  rests  upon 
the  pandemic  or  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  former,  great  prostration,  and 
prominence  of  the  nervous  symptoms.  The  relation  of  these  two  diseases 
is  analogous  to  that  between  cholera  Asiatica  and  nostras.  The  diseases 
designated  by  the  term  influenza  may  be  divided  into: .  (1)  pandemic  influ- 
enza vera,  caused  by  the  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer;  (2)  endemic-epidemic  influenza 
vera,  recurring  from  time  to  time  locally  after  the  pandemics,  caused  by 
the  same  infecting  agent;  (3)  endemic  influenza  nostras — pseudo-influenza, 
catarrhal  fever — sometimes  miscalled  grippe — a  disease  sui  generis.  The 
infecting  micro-organism  is  not  known.  Enteric  Fever. — In  the  gastro- 
intestinal form  the  malaise,  headache,  dulness  of  hearing,  mental  depres- 
sion, fever,  epistaxis,  a  coated  tongue,  tender  belly,  and  diarrhoea  may 
suggest  enteric  fever.  An  attack  of  influenza  in  uncomplicated  cases  runs 
its  course  before  the  time  at  which  splenic  tumor  and  rose  spots  establish 
the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever.  The  occurrence  of  influenza  during  the 
period  of  incubation  of  enteric  fever  may  add  to  the  difficulties  of  diagno- 
sis.    Bacteriological  methods  and  especially  the  Widal  test  are  necessary 
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in  doubtful  cases.  Cerebrospinal  fever  has  prevailed  during  some  epidemics 
of  influenza.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  cases  of  influenza  marked  by 
painful  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  vomiting 
renders  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  two  afTections  diflScult. 
Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  overlooked  that  meningitis  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  influenza.  Dengve  closely  resembles  influenza.  Each  of  these  diseases 
occurs  in  abruptly  developing  pandemics  affecting  almost  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  regions  invaded.  They  resemble  each  other  in  the  frequency 
of  relapse,  liability  to  repeated  attacks  during  the  same  outbreak,  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  self-protective,  in  the  want  of  accord  between  the  grav- 
ity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  low  death-rate  of  uncomplicated  cases,  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  the  high  degree  of 
mental  and  physical  depression.  Influenza  lacks,  however,  the  cutaneous 
manifestations,  the  remission  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  and  the  t<*ndency 
to  arthritis  seen  in  dengue.  It  differs  also  in  the  liability  to  serious  com- 
plications and  in  prevailing  in  all  climates. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  rare  in  uncomplicated  cases  except  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  life.  The  very  young  bear  influenza  badly,  the  aged  bear  it 
worse.  Previous  disease  is  unfavorable.  Individuals  suffering  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  myocarditis,  and  nephritis,  offer  diminished  resist- 
ance. Exhausting  diseases  increase  the  danger  of  the  attack.  Cases  at- 
tended by  very  severe  symptoms  usually  recover  unless  the  patient  be  very 
young  or  very  old  or  the  subject  of  some  complicating  malady.  The  prog- 
nosis in  individual  cases  is  greatly  modified  by  the  character  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic.  In  some  epidemics  the  death-rate  has  been  low  and  the 
mortality  from  other  diseases  only  slightly  increased.  More  commonly 
the  death-rate  of  endemic  affections  is  much  increased,  and  in  some  of  the 
early  epidemics  influenza  appears  to  have  been  attended  by  a  high  direct 
death-rate. 

XII.   DENGUE. 

Definition. — A  pandemic  infectious  disease  of  tropical  and  subtrop- 
ical climates,  characterized  by  a  febrile  paroxysm  with  recurrence,  intense 
pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles,  and  an  early  erythematous  and  a  late  poly- 
morphous eruption. 

The  popular  term  break-bone  fever  denotes  the  atrocious  character 
of  the  pain. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Dengue  first  excited  general 
attention  by  its  epidemic  prevalence  in  the  West  India  Islands  in  1827. 
Benjamin  Rush  observed  an  outbreak  in  Philadelphia  in  1780.  Dengue 
is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  pandemic  disease.  No  other  disease,  with  the 
exception  of  influenza,  prevails  so  widely  and  attacks  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population.  Equally  remarkable  is  its  rapidity  of  diffusion.  In  Gal- 
veston in  the  epidemic  of  1897,  20,000  persons  were  attacked  in  the  course 
of  two  months.  Dengue  is  a  disease  of  warm  climates  and  of  warm  seasons. 
When  it  has  occurred  in  the  summer  in  temperate  climates  it  has  dis- 
appeared upon  the  appearance  of  frost.  The  recent  experimental  mve»> 
tigations  of  Ashburn  and  Craig  led  them  to  believe  that  dengue  is  not  a 
contagious  disease,  but  that  it  is  infectious  in  the  same  manner  as  yellow 
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fever  and  malaria  and  that  the  mosquito  at  fault  is  probably  Culex  fatigans 
( Wied).  The  liability  is  universal.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor  occupation  confers 
immunity.  The  outbreaks  chiefly  afTect  cities,  less  generally  the  open 
country.    To  this  statement,  however,  there  have  been  many  exceptions. 

Exciting  Cause. — No  organism,  either  bacterium  or  protozoon, 
can  be  demonstratetf  in  either  fresh  or  stained  specimens  of  dengue  blood 
with  the  microscope  (Ashbiirn  and  Craig).  The  pathogenic  organism  is 
probably  ultramicroscopic. 

Symptoms. ^T he  period  of  incubation  varies  from  three  to  five  days. 
At  the  beginning  and  at  the  height  of  epidemics  it  has  not,  in  some  cases. 
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exceeded  a  few  hours.  The  invasion  is  abrupt.  Proflromes  are  unusual; 
when  present  they  consist  uf  lassitude,  headache,  a  furred  tongue,  loss  of 
appetite,  muscular  soreness,  and  chilliness.  The  attack  sets  in  with  intense 
headache,  backache,  and  severe  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles.  The  af- 
fected joints  are  swollen,  an<l  the  face  and  neck  flushed  and  turgid.  Move- 
ments are  executed  with  pain  and  difficulty.  Conjunctivitis,  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  intolerance  of  hght,  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs 
are  common.  The  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  anil  there  is  epigastric  distress 
which  is  followe<l  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Appetite  is  lost  and  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  Thirst  i.s  not  a  prominent  symptom.  The  temperature 
risee  rapidly,  often  reaching  by  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
106.7'' tolOT.e-F.  (41.5°to42°C.).  The  pulse  is  tense  and  frequent,  120  to 
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140.  The  breathing  is  rapid,  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  Confusion  of  thought 
and  delirium  occur,  and  in  children  the  attack  may  begin  with  convul- 
sions.   An  erythematous  rash  appears  in  many  of  the  cases. 

The  duration  of  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  is  variable,  lasting  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days,  the  average  being  about  three  days.  Defer- 
vescence is  commonly  sudden  and  is  often  attended  with  critical  discharges, 
such  as  profuse  sweating,  epistaxis,  or  diarrhoea.  The  eruption  now  dis- 
appears, the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  there  is  an  amelioration  of  the  pains 
in  the  muscles  and  joints. 

The  afebrile  period  lasts  two  or  three  days.  In  some  cases  it  does  not 
occur,  or  is  so  brief  as  to  be  overlooked.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  tem- 
perature falls  but  does  not  quite  reach  the  normal.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  relief  which  the  patient  experiences,  there  remain  some  headache  and 
stiffness  of  the  muscles  and  joints.  At  the  expiration  of  several  hours, 
more  commonly  of  two  or  three  days,  a  second  febrile  paroxysm  sets  in. 
The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  initial  paroxysm  but 
less  intense.  An  eruption  of  variable  character  develops  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  macular  like  the  rash  of  measles,  or  diffuse 
and  erythematous  like  that  of  scarlet  fever,  or  papular.  Sometimes  it 
resembles  an  urticaria,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  vesicles  occur.  Ap- 
pearing in  many  instances  first  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  this  eruption 
generally  invades  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  other 
cases  it  is  limited  to  certain  areas.  It  is  attended  by  distressing  itching, 
and  gradually  fades  after  two  or  three  days,  being  followed  by  a  branny 
desquamation.  The  duration  of  the  second  paroxysm  is  from  two  to  three 
days.  Defervescence  is  gradual;  the  acute  symptoms  disappear  and  the 
patient  enters  upon  convalescence  much  enfeebled,  the  muscular  pains 
and  stiffness  of  the  joints  often  lasting  for  a  considerable  time.  The  small 
and  large  joints  are  alike  involved,  many  being  affected  at  the  same  time 
or  in  rapid  succession.  The  muscles  are  also  stiff  and  sore,  and  this,  with 
the  swollen  condition  of  the  integuments,  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  and 
awkwardness  of  movement,  especially  in  the  fingers  and  hands.  In  severe 
cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nose  is  inflamed. 
The  secretion  of  saliva  is  sometimes  increased  and  the  salivary  glands,  in 
particular  the  parotid,  are  swollen  and  tender.  The  superficial  lymphatics 
about  the  angle  of  the  jaw^  and  in  the  groin  are  in  some  cases  enlarged. 

The  Blood, — The .  white  corpuscles  are  diminished  in  number  and 
there  is  a  relative  increase  in  the  small  mononuclear  varietv.  The  char- 
acteristic  blood  findings  are:  (1)  the  absence  of  a  demonstrable  protozoon; 
(2)  leucopenia;  (3)  diminution  of  polymorphonuclears,  and  (4)  a  striking 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  other  leucocytes  at  different  periods  of  the 
attack  (Stitt). 

The  urine  during  the  access  of  fever  is  scanty  and  of  high  color.  With 
the  crisis  the  quantity  is  increased.     Albuminuria  is  not  usually  present. 

Dias^nosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  No  other  disease 
spreads  with  such  rapidity  through  a  community  and  attacks  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Influenza,  see  p.  702.  From  acut4» 
articular  rlieuniatiam  dengue  differs  in  its  course  and  duration  as  well  as 
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in  the  eruptions  which  attend  it;  from  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  in  every- 
thing except  the  occurrence  of  the  rashes,  which  resemble  the  exanthems 
of  these  diseases  only  in  the  most  superficial  way;  from  relapsing  fever 
in  all  things  except  its  course,  and  from  yellow  fever  in  many  important 
particulars,  among  which  its  extremely  low  death-rate,  the  absence  of 
jaundice  and  black  vomit,  the  infrequency  of  hemorrhage  and  albumi- 
nuria, and  the  correlation  between  the  pulse-rate  and  the  temperature  are 
of  diagnostic  importance.  Yet  upon  these  very  points  experts  have  failed 
to  agree  in  the  differential  diagnosis,  as  in  the  State  of  Texas  during  the 
epidemic  of  1897.  The  diflSculty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  yellow  fever 
and  dengue  have  the  same  habitat  and  very  often  prevail  side  by  side. 

Prognosis. — Dengue  is  seldom  fatal.  A  few  fatal  cases  have  been 
noted  in  extensive  outbreaks;  but  in  many  epidemics  in  large  cities  not 
a  single  death  has  occurred. 

XIII.  DIPHTHERIA. 

Definition. — A  specific  mfectious  disease,  caused  by  the  Klebs-Ldffler 
bacillus  and  characterized  by  a  fibrinous  exudate,  usually  situated  upon 
and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  and  by 
serious  constitutional  symptoms  due  to  toxins  formed  in  the  local  lesions. 

Clinically  the  term  diphtheria  is  applied  to  cases  of  pseudomembra- 
nous inflammation  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus 
can  be  demonstrated.  Cases  of  pseudomembranous  inflammation,  which 
present  similar  local  and  constitutional  features,  but  in  which  Klebs- 
L6ffler  bacilli  are  not  present,  are  designated  pseudodiphthena  or  diph- 
theraid  angina. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Diphtheria  is  widely  distrib- 
uted but  is  especially  a  disease  of  temperate  climates.  The  general  prev- 
alence is  more  extensive  in  winter  and  it  is  probable  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane 
constitutes  a  definite  predisposing  factor.  Severe  epidemics  are  occa- 
sionally encountered  in  summer.  Neither  altitude  nor  the  constitution  of 
the  soil  exerts  a  special  influence.  Diphtheria  is  endemic  in  cities  and  towns, 
where  it  frequently  becomes  epidemic,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  rural 
districts,  where  the  population  is  scattered,  and  among  hamlets  and  farms 
it  often  rages  with  extreme  virulence.  The  affection  spares  no  class  in  a 
community.  Rich  and  poor  alike  contract  it.  Crowding,  uncleanliness. 
and  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  favor  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  the 
poor;  therefore  epidemics  are  much  more  common  among  the  poor  than 
among  well-to-do  and  well-advised  persons.  These  elements  of  predis- 
position are  fully  explained  by  the  fact  that  diphtheria  is  a  readily  trans- 
missible disease.  Infants  in  the  first  year  of  life  are  rarely  affected.  The 
period  of  greatest  liability  lies  between  the  second  and  the  fifteenth  years. 
The  mortality  is  especially  great  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  years. 
The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
nurse  or  a  parent  contracts  the  disease  from  a  child,  and  many  physicians 
have  lost  their  lives  from  diphtheria  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
In  later  childhood  and   adolescence  girls  are  attacked  more  frequently 
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than  boys.  The  diminished  resistance  to  pathogenic  influences  on  the 
part  of  the  local  mucous  membrane  which  accompanies  chronic  naso- 
pharyngeal catarrh,  adenoid  vegetations,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  and  laryn- 
gitis constitute  an  especial  predisposition  to  the  disease.  Certain  acut« 
febrile  infections,  such  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  act  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  pseudomem- 
branous inflammation  common  as  a  complication  of  the  acute  diseases 
is  more  frequently  diphtheroid  and  due  to  streptococcus  infection. 

The  attack  does  not  confer  immunity;  on  the  contrary,  certain  per- 
sons manifest  a  pecuHar  susceptibility.  There  are  on  the  other  hand  per- 
sons who  appear  to  be  possessed  of  a  natural  immunity  and  do  not  contract 
the  disease  upon  exposure  nor,  in  some  instances,  even  when  the  bacilli 
are  present  in  their  throats. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  are  non-motile;  they 
vary  in  length  from  2.5  to  3/jt  and  from  0.5  to  0.8 /Jt  in  breadth,  and  present 
different  forms,  some  of  which  are  pointed,  others  blunt  and  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  less  frequently  forms  that  are  irregular  and  branching.  They 
are  very  tenacious  of  life  and  have  been  grown  in  culture  after  a  non- 
parasitic existence  under  varying  conditions  for  periods  measured  by  weeb 
and  months.  Attached  to  clothing,  bedding,  articles  of  furniture,  even 
the  walls  and  floor  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  patient,  they  maintain 
their  pathogenic  power.  Milk  serves  as  a  culture  media  in  which  they 
grow  rapidly  without  altering  its  appearance.  The  bacilli  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  false  membrane  of  cases  of  true  diphtheria.  In  thi« 
situation  they  grow  and  multiply,  being  rarely  found  in  the  blood  during 
life.  In  the  lesions  of  the  bronchopneumonia  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  they 
may  be  the  predominant  organism.  After  death  they  are  occasionally 
present  in  the  blood  and  viscera.  They  vary  greatly  in  virulence.  Guinea- 
pigs,  the  most  susceptible  of  laboratory  animals  to  the  poison,  are  used 

for  determining  the  intensity  of  cultures. 
Non-virulent  bacilli  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  pseudobacillus  of  diph- 
theria— a  misnomer.  The  pseudodiph- 
theria  bacillus  or  Bacillus  xerosis 
resembles  the  Klebs-L6fl3er  bacillus 
morphologically,  but  differs  from  it  in 
certain  cultural  peculiarities  and  being 
non-pathogenic.  The  biological  rela- 
tionship of  this  organism  to  the  Klebs- 
Loflier  bacillus  has  not  been  determined. 
The  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  may  be 
present  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
cases  which  show  no  membranous  exu- 
date and  present  the  clinical  picture 
of  a  lacunar  tonsillitis  or  a  simple 
erythematous  angina.  They  are  very 
often  found  in  the  throat  and  nose  of  individuals  who  have  passed 
through  an  attack  of  diphtheria  and  are  fully  convalescent.  Under  theee 
circumstances  they  may  persist  for  weeks  or  months,  during  which  time 
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the  patient  may  communicate  the  disease  to  others  or  pass  through  one 
or  more  fresh  attacks  himself.  They  are  frequently  isolated  from  the 
throats  of  healthy  persons,  both  the  nurses  and  attendants  upon  the  sick 
and  others  living  in  the  same  house  with  the  patient  or  convalescent. 
The  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  hair  and  clothing  of  nurses  and  in 
the  dust  of  diphtheria  wards.  The  disease  may  be  communicated  by  means 
of  infected  milk. 

The  foregoing  facts  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  endemic  and 
epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  sporadic 
cases.  They  enable  us  to  understand  the  persistence  of  diphtheria  in 
localities,  the  occurrence  of  house  and  neighborhood  epidemics,  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  scattered  cases  in  a  school  district,  and  the 
development  of  cases  in  patients  long  confined  in  hospital  wards,  after 
visiting  dayB. 

The  Toxin. — The  general  symptoms  are  caused  not  by  the  bacilli  but 
by  toxins  formed  by  them.  Susceptible  animals  may  be  rendered  immune 
by  the  injection  of  progressively  stronger  doses  of  attenuated  cultures  of 
the  bacilli  or  increasing  quantities  of  the  toxin.  By  suitable  *treatment 
in  this  manner  large  animals,  as  the  horse,  may  be  rendered  to  a  high 
degree  immune. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  or  three  to 
seven  days.  The  onset  is  marked  by  slight  chilliness  and  sometimes  in 
young  children  by  convulsions.  The  signs  of  a  febrile  infection,  elevation 
of  temperature,— 102^-103^  F.  (38.9''-39.5°  C.),— malaise,  backache,  and 
muscle  pains  follow.  These  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  intensity.  Older 
children  and  adults  complain  of  sore  throat.  An  examination  of  the  fauces 
must  be  made  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  infants  who  are  taken  acutely  ill. 
The  pseudomembranous  exudate  rapidly  forms  upon  the  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  parts  and  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  spread 
upwards  to  the  nasopharynx,  the  nasal  chambers  and  accessory  sinuses, 
the  tear  duct  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  downwards  to  the  epiglottis, 
larynx,  trachea,  bronchi.  Much  less  frequently  the  a»sophagus,  stomach, 
and  duodenum  are  invaded.  Accidental  infection  of  the  vulva  and  vagina, 
the  ear,  conjunctivae,  and  wounds  occurs.  The  larynx  is  primarily  involved 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

According  to  the  local  lesions  the  following  groups  of  cases  are  to  be 
considered : 

1.  Faucial  Diphtheria. — The  mucosa  is  at  first  reddened  and  there 
is  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  membrane  usually  first  appears  upon  one 
tonsil  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  without  bridging  across,  upon  the 
other.  After  some  hours,  or  it  may  be  a  day  or  two,  it  has  in  neglected  cases 
covered  the  tonsils  and  spread  to  the  half-arches,  the  soft  palate  and  uvula, 
and  to  the  pharynx — pharyngeal  diphtheria.  Meanwhile,  the  tonsils  are 
enlarged  and  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  are  swollen,  reddened,  and  oedema- 
tous.  The  membrane,  at  first  whitish,  soon  assumes  a  gray  or  dirty 
yellowish-white  color.  As  a  rule  the  patch  or  patches  are  distinctly  mar- 
ginate  and  surrounded  by  a  border  of  red  deeper  than  that  of  the  general 
mucosa.  The  membrane,  when  forcibly  detached,  leaves  an  eroded  surface 
with  punctate  bleeding,  upon  which  a  fresh  pellicle  soon  appears.     The 
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lymph-nodes  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  swollen  and  tender.  Van- 
ations  in  the  character  of  the  exudate  occur.  It  may  be  throughout  pun^ 
tiform  and  restricted  to  the  tonsils,  or  punctiform  at  the  outset  but  rapidly 
becomes  membraniform,  and  extends.  Again  the  exudate  may  be  pul- 
taceous  rather  than  pseudomembranous.  Finally,  there  are  cases  with 
acute  erythematous  angina  and  constitutional  symptoms  in  which  no 
membrane  is  present  but  virulent  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  are  found  in 
the  secretions.  The  breath  of  the  patient  has  a  fetid,  sickening  odor, 
which  surrounds  his  person  and  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

2.  Nasal  Diphtheria.  —  The  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  are  frequently 
found  in  the  nasal  secretions  when  the  exudate  has  invaded  the  phar3mx, 
although  no  membrane  is  present  in  the  nasal  chambers.  When  membra- 
nous exudate  lib  present  two  conditions  occur.  In  the  first  the  nares  are 
occupied  by  a  thick,  tough  membrane,  which  rarely  extends  to  the  adjacent 
parts  and  in  which  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  are  present,  but  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  very  slight  or  altogether  absent.  The  disease  shows  very 
little  tendency  to  affect  other  children  in  the  family. 

The  second  and  far  more  common  form  of  nasal  diphtheria  may  be 
primary,  but  usually  arises  in  the  course  of  the  attack  by  extension  from 
the  pharynx  or  autoinoculation  by  way  of  the  nostrils.  Exceptionally 
the  symptoms  are  mild,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  both  the  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  are  most  intense — a  fact  attributed  to  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  lymph-vessels  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
consequent  free  absorption  of  diphtheria  toxin. 

3.  Laryngeal  Diphtheria. — The  term  membranous  croup  was  at 
one  time  used  without  distinction  to  designate  all  forms  of  membranous 
laryngitis.  This  misleading  and  dangerous  custom  is  fortunately  passing 
away.  More  than  four-fifths  of  such  cases  in  large  series  of  statistics  have 
shown  the  presence  of  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  rest  the  result,  for  various  reasons,  has  been  doubtful,  while 
in  the  small  remainder  other  organisms,  chiefly  streptococci,  have  been 
found.  While  the  clinical  symptoms  are  practically  the  same,  the  diflfer- 
ential  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made  by  laboratory  methods,  and  the  mem- 
branous laryngitis  associated  with  the  Klebs-Ldffler  bacillus  is  called 
laryngeal  diphtheria,  while  that  in  which  other  organisms  are  exclusively 
present  is  known  as  diphtheroid  laryngitis  or  pseudodiphtheritic  laryn- 
gitis. The  latter  affection  is  rarely  a  primary  disease,  but  usually  arises 
as  a  complication  in  the  course  of  some  acute  disease — scarlet  fever,  variola. 

The  local  symptoms  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  are  at  first  those  of  an 
acute  laryngitis,  with  hoarseness  and  a  rough,  so-called  "croupy"  or  laryn- 
geal cough.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  patient — 
usually  a  child — suddenly  becomes  worse,  with  symptoms  of  laryngeal 
stenosis — dyspnoea,  slight  cyanosis,  rapid  pulse,  aphonia,  brassy  cough, 
and  restlessness.  These  symptoms,  which  commonly  develop  at  night, 
are  at  first  paroxysmal,  with  intervals  of  quiet  breathing  and  sleep.  In 
favorable  cases,  after  two  or  three  paroxysms  without  marked  dyspnoea 
or  cyanosis,  the  child  falls  asleep  and  awakes  in  the  morning  greatly 
improved.  Not  rarely  the  attack  recurs  upon  the  succeeding  night  with 
more  intensity. 
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The  respiratory  obstruction,  which  is  at  first  due  in  part  to  laryngeal 
spasm,  with  the  increasing  exudate  soon  ceases  to  be  paroxysmal  and  be- 
comes continuous  with  exacerbations  and  remissions.  Inspiration  and  to 
a  greater  extent  expiration  are  increasingly  difficult.  The  auxiliary  re- 
spiratory muscles  are  brought  into  play,  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  and 
epigastrium  show  inspiratory  retraction.  The  voice  is  reduced  to  a  husky 
whisper.  The  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips  becomes  more  intense. 
There  is  urgent  air  hunger  and  after  a  period  of  extreme  restlessness  the 
patient  sinks  into  a  semiconscious  listlessness,  with  general  relaxation  and 
a  freely  perspiring  skin,  only  to  start  up  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
tossing  about  and  struggling  for  air.  Occasionally  in  a  severe  paroxysm 
of  cough  shreds  of  membrane  are  coughed  up  with  great  temporary  or  even 
permanent  relief.  In  other  cases,  a  fold  of  detached  membrane  becomes 
lodged  in  the  glottis  and  is  followed  by  fatal  asphyxia.  The  fatal  issue  is, 
as  a  rule,  preceded  by  increasing  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  a  period  of  distress- 
ing jactitation,  coma,  and  slight,  shuddering  convulsions.  Pharyngeal 
exudate  may  be  present,  the  membrane  invading  the  larynx  from  above — 
descending  croup;  the  invasion  being  from  the  larynx  upward — ascending 
croup.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  membraniform  exudate  is  situated  wholly 
within  the  larynx,  where  it  may  be  seen  upon  laryngoscopic  examination — 
a  procedure  usually  attended,  however,  with  great  practical  difficulties. 
If  the  duration  of  the  attack  be  prolonged,  bronchopneumonia  occurs. 
This  complication  may  be  due  to  an  extension  of  the  bronchitis,  caused 
by  retained  secretions,  to  the  finer  bronchial  tubes — secondary  infection — 
or  to  an  infralaryngeal  extension  of  the  exudate  along  the  trachea  and  into 
the  bronchial  tubes — a  true  diphtheritic  tracheobronchitis.  Thus  arises 
respiratory  obstruction  at  two  anatomical  levels,  namely,  at  the  larynx 
and  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  a  condition  often  difficult  of  recognition 
because  of  the  diminution  of  tidal  air  and  consequent  fainter  vesicular 
sounds  and  small  mucous  r&les  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loud  laryngeal 
stridor  and  coarse  tracheal  r&les  on  the  other;  a  fact  of  great  practical 
importance  because  a  successful  intubation  or  tracheotomy,  which  wholly 
relieves  the  obstruction  at  the  upper  level,  can  have  no  effect  whatever 
upon  that  at  the  lower  level. 

4,  Other  Sites  of  the  Diphtheritic  Exudate. — The  conjunctiva 
may  be  the  seat  of  a  primary  or  secondary  diphtheria.  In  the  latter  case 
the  extension  is  by  way  of  the  tear  duct  or  by  autoinfection.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  those  of  a  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  the  bacilli  being  present 
in  the  secretions,  or  they  may  be  very  serious.  The  invasion  of  the  middle 
ear  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  be  the  occasion  of  an  otitis  causing 
destruction  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  erosions  of  the  external  meatus 
covered  with  a  characteristic  membrane.  Vulvar  and  vaginal  diphtheria 
is  occasionally  encountered.  Diphtheria  of  the  skin  occurs  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  faucial  and  nasal  diphtheria  when,  as  is  not  rarely  the  case,  fis- 
sures and  abrasions  form  about  the  nostrils  and  corners  of  the  mouth  and 
become  infected.  The  membrane  in  diphtheria  of  the  anus  or  genitalia  may 
likewise  invade  the  adjacent  cutaneous  surfaces.  Wounds  and  ulcerated 
surfaces  in  persons  suffering  with  diphtheria  are  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  an 
adherent  pseudomembrane  associated  with    the    Klebs-Loffler    bacillus. 
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The  organism  may  be  present  in  inflamed  or  necrotic  lesions  with  mem> 
brane  and,  in  rare  instances,  wound  infection  may  occur  in  the  absence  d 
throat  affection  or  traceable  exposure  to  diphtheria  cases  or  fomites.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  pseudomembranous  inflammation  of  wounds 
are  due  to  streptococcus  infection  or  to  mixed  infection;  Local  diphtheritic 
lesions,  when  severe,  are  frequently  associated  with  more  or  less  necrosis 
and  gangrene. 

In  favorable  cases  the  process  of  separation  of  the  membrane  and 
healing  may  be  observed  in  faucial  diphtheria.  After  some  da^^s  the  ex- 
tension of  the  process  is  arrested  and  in  the  slighter  cases  the  membrane 
becomes  thinner,  less  distinct  at  the  margins,  and  gradually  disappears. 
In  the  more  severe  forms  it  appears  thicker  at  the  margins,  which  curi 
outward  from  the  underlying  surface,  and  separates  en  bloc  or  by  a  gradual 
disintegration.  In  either  case  the  outlying  mucous  membrane  loses  its 
redness  and  cedcnia  and  shows  rapid  and  marked  improvement.  Local 
ulcerations  often  persist,  which,  in  healing,  may  give  rise  to  adhesions  of  the 
uvula  to  a  tonsil  or  of  the  soft  palate  in  part  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
and  the  like*. 

Infraglottic  mc^nibranes  separate  from  the  underlying  surface  in  more 
or  less  extensive?  membraniform  shreds.  Pathologically  the  conditions 
differ  in  the  mucous  membranes  above  the  glottis,  which  are  provided  with 
a  squamous  epithelium,  and  in  those  below  it  which  have  a  columnar  and 
ciliated  epithelium.  In  the  former  the  membrane  is  found  not  only  upon, 
but  also  in,  the  substance  of  the  mucosa,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  super- 
ficial, involving  largely  the  epithelial  surfaces  and  not  causing  necrosis 
of  the  underlying  tissues. 

Diphtheritic  Toxcvviia;  the  Systemic  Infection. — ^There  is,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  a  general  correspondence  between  the  intensity  of  the  local 
lesions  and  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  are  important  exceptions.  There  may  be  extensive  and 
intense  faucial  or  nasal  membranous  inflammation  with  relatively  mild 
general  symptoms,  or  profound  toxaemia  with  limited  and  apparently  su- 
perficial local  lesions.  It  has  been  assumed  in  explanation  of  this  discrep- 
ancy that  certain  individuals  may  be  more  susceptible  to  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  and  others  more  susceptible  to  its  toxins.  It  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  known  facts  to  explain  these  differences  by  assuming  that 
in  some  instances  the  bacilli  form  a  larger  amount  of  more  virulent  toxin 
than  in  others  and  that  severe  local  lesions  are  in  part  due  to  the  action 
of  associated  organisms — mixed  local  infections.  This  explanation  finds 
support  in  the  fact  that  the  graver  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  not  at  first 
present  but  arise  later  when  the  local  disease  is  at  its  height.  The  sever- 
est form  is  septic  diphtheria,  the  outcome  of  the  simultaneous  action  of 
the  diphtheria  bacilli,*  streptococci,  and  saprophytic  bacteria  which  are 
present  in  the  necrotic  lesions. 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  attack  of  diphtheria  are  those  of  a  mild 
or  intensely  severe  general  infection.  The  onset  is  marked  by  chilliness, 
a  chill,  followed  by  vomiting,  fever  of  atypical  course,  headache,  and  anor- 
exia. The  temperature  varies  not  only  in  different  cases  but  also  in  the 
course  of  the  attack  in  the  same  case.    Often  but  slightly  above  normaL 
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it  sometimes  reaches  104®  F.  (40°  C).  In  the  severest  cases  the  tempera- 
ture is  sometimes  subnormal.  The  pulse  in  severe  cases  is  small,  weak, 
and  irregular,  and  in  some  of  the  gravest  cases  there  is  bradycardia.  In 
the  septic  cases  with  gangrenous  lesions  the  constitutional  depression  may 
be  extreme,  with  frequent  thready  pulse,  high  fever,  and  nervous  symp- 
toms, or  there  may  be  ashen  pallor,  great  enlargement  of  the  superficial 
lymph-glands,  and  a  subnormal  temperature.  A  leucocytosis  is  present 
alike  in  the  mild  and  moderately  severe  cases. 

The  following  visceral  changes  occur:  The  toxin  of  diphtheria  acts 
especially  upon  the  heart  muscle  and  the  nervous  system.  The  myo- 
cardium shows  fatty  degeneration.  Endocarditis  is  rare  and  the  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  the  lesions.  Pericarditis  is  extremelv  rare.  Pulmo- 
nary  compUcations  are  very  common  and  are  often  the  cause  of  death, 
especially  in  laryngeal  diphtheria.  The  most  common  condition  is  bron- 
chopneumonia. Kleb.s-Loffler  bacilli  and  streptococci  are  often  present, 
but  the  organism  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  is  the  pneumococcus. 
The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  show  the  parenchymatous  changes  present 
in  the  severe  infections. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — The  Heart. — Irregular  action  is  common. 
A  faint,  blowing,  systolic  murmur  is  heard  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
Rapid  action,  associated  with  gallop  rhythm  and  epigastric  pain,  and  brady- 
cardia are  grave  symptoms.  Acute  dilatation  due  to  granular  and  fatty 
degeneration  may  be  the  cause  of  sudden  death  in  the  course  of  an  other- 
wise favorable  convalescence.  Paralysis  occurs  in  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
of  the  cases.  It  is  usually  incomplete.  In  rare  ca^es  it  comes  on  as  early 
as  the  seventh  day,  but  commonly  not  until  the  second  or  third  week  and 
sometimes  later.  It  is  more  frequent  in  adults  than  in  children.  Diph- 
theritic palsy  may  follow  cases  in  which  the  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  mild.  The  palate  is  most  frequently  involved,  the  symptoms 
being  speech  having  the  nasal  quality  and  the  regurgitation  of  fluids 
through  the  nose  in  swallowing.  Upon  inspection  the  soft  palate  is  seen 
to  be  relaxed  and  immobile  upon  phonation.  Sensation  is  likewise  greatly 
diminished.  The  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  may  be  affected.  The  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye  are  also  frequently  involved. 
Strabismus,  ptosis,  and  loss  of  accommodation  result.  The  loss  of  power 
may  affect  a  single  limb  or  the  arms  or  legs  together.  As  a  rule  it  is  the 
result  of  peripheral  neuritis,  and  the  limbs  are  flaccid,  with  impairment  or 
abolition  of  the  tendon  reflexes.  Multiple  neuritis  is  common.  The  paralysis 
may  affect  the  extensors  of  the  feet  or  there  may  be  complete  paraplegia. 
When  the  arms  arc  involved  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  help  himself. 
In  other  cases  an  acute  ataxia,  resembling  tabes  but  without  the  lightning 
pains  and  pupillary  phenomena,  has  been  observed.  This  condition  may 
be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  toxin  upon  the  posterior  columns  and 
posterior  nerve-roots  and  is  analogous  to  the  derangements  of  coordination 
experimentally  produced  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  Klebs-LoflBer 
bacilli  or  the  diphtheria  toxin. 

The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  is  common  and  may  be  noted  as  early 
18  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  This  early  change  in  the  urine  must  be 
legarded  as  a  "toxic"  albuminuria.     The  albumin  in  favorable  cases  dis- 
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appears  in  the  course  of  some  days.  In  cases  of  greater  severity  it  penbU 
and  red  blood-corpuscles  and  epithelial  and  hyaline  easts  appear.  The 
condition  is  that  of  an  acute  nephritis.  Anasarca,  contrary  to  the  coune 
of  the  renal  affection  in  scarlet  fever,  is  very  rarely  encountered  and  the 
acute  nephritis  shows  very  little  tendency  to  become  chronic. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  local  lesions  occasionally  occurs  in  the  severer 
cases  of  faucial  and  nasal  diphtheria.    Epistaxis  may  be  the  first  symptom. 

A  diffuse  erythematous  rash  occasionally  develops  early  in  the  courae 
of  the  disease.  Urticaria  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  petecfaisB  and 
purpuric  hemorrhages  appear  in  the  later  stages  of  the  grave  cases.  Jaun- 
dice, as  in  other  septic  conditions,  is  often  present  in  the  worst  cases. 

Pseudodiphtheria, — ^The  diphtheroid  affection  is  rarely  transmitted 
to  other  patients  or  the  attendants.  As  a  rule  the  local  process  is  of  mod- 
erate intensity  and  the  constitutional  symptoms,  if  present  at  all,  are  mild. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  most  intense  streptococcus  infec- 
tion is  associated  with  non-diphtheritic  membranous  inflammation  of  the 
throat  or  nose. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct  Diagnosis. — This  rests  upon  the  presence  of 
a  false  membrane  having  the  characters  above  described;  bacteriologi- 
cally,  upon  the  presence  of  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus.  There  are,  however, 
cases  of  membranous  inflammation  in  which  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus 
is  not  present — diphtheroid  angina — and  the  bacillus  may  be  frequently 
demonstrated  in  cases  presenting  the  clinical  phenomena  of  an  ordinary 
lamnar  tonsillitis  or  simple  tonsillar  or  pharyngeal  catarrh,  or  in  the  throats 
of  persons  in  health.  This  want  of  accord  between  the  clinical  and  bac- 
teriological diagnosis  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  same  thing  is  seen 
in  other  affections,  as,  for  example,  tuberculosis.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
seed  and  the  soil.  The  bacillus  varies  in  virulence  and  the  individual  in 
power  of  resistance.  The  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  is  the  criterion.  Mem- 
branous inflammations  associated  with  it  constitute  diphtheria;  non-mem- 
branous inflammations  in  which  it  is  present  are  diphtheritic,  as  tonsiltitis, 
pharyngitis,  rhinitis,  and  the  like.  The  recognition  of  the  diphtheritic  char- 
acter of  many  of  these  milder  throat  affections  marks  an  important  recent 
advance  in  practical  medicine. 

Bacteriological  Diagnosis. — For  the  positive  determination  of 
the  true  character  of  an  acute  throat  affection  a  bacteriological  examina- 
tion is  often  necessary.  The  material  should  be  taken  from  the  throat 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  course  of  the  attack  and  at  a  time  when  no  anti- 
septic, and  in  particular  no  mercurial  preparation,  has  recently  been  applied. 
An  immediate  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  reached  by  making  a  smear 
preparation.  Cultures  require  about  fourteen  hours  at  the  body  tempera- 
ture. If  the  result  is  negative  the  examination  must  be  repeated.  When 
the  result  is  positive  the  examination  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  until  the  bacilli  are  no  longer  found.  Pending  the 
result  of  the  examination  every  acute  sore  throat  in  a  child  must  be  re- 
garded as  suspicious,  and  measures  of  isolation  and  disinfection  instituted 
without  delay. 

Therapeutic  Test. — Antitoxin  Treatment. — In  every  case  of 
pseudo-membranous  angina  the  physician  without  awaiting  the  laboraUny 
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report  should  at  once  administer  diphtheria  antitoxin  serum  in  doses 
regulated  not  by  the  age  of  the  patient  but  by  the  severity  of  the  process. 
The  dose  varies  from  6000  to  8000  units  and  may  be  repeated  if  necessary 
at  intervals  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  very  grave  cases  a  total 
dosage  of  50,000  or  70,000  may  be  required.  When  administered  early 
the  serum  is  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  local  and  general 
improvement.  The  swelling  of  the  faucial  mucous  membrane  subsides,  the 
membrane  shrivels  and  gradually  disappears,  the  sickening  odor  becomes 
less  intense,  the  temperature  falls  to  normal,  and  the  pulse  loses  in  fre- 
quency and  gains  in  force.  Even  in  apparently  hopeless  cases  improvement 
and  eventual  recovery  frequently  occur.  Most  remarkable  results  are  seen 
in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  so  that  intubation  and  tracheotomy  have  become 
far  less  common  than  formerly.  The  diphtheria  antitoxin  serum  is  wholly 
without  effect  in  pseudodiphtheritic  membranous  angina. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Pseudodiphtheritic  Angina, — The  majority 
of  the  cases  of  diphtheroid  throat  inflammation  are  caused  by  the  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes.  They  are  almost  always  secondary  to  other  infections,  as 
scarlet  fever,  variola,  measles,  or  pertussis.  The  local  process  is  usually  less 
extensive  and  the  general  symptoms  less  severe.  Exceptionally  the  local 
and  constitutional  infections  are  intense;  palsy  has  been  noted  and  a  fatal 
result  may  occur.    The  bacteriological  findings  are  diagnostic. 

Pros^nosis. — The  mortality  in  former  years  ranged  between  30  and  50 
per  cent.  In  local  epidemics  in  rural  districts  it  was  even  higher.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  it  has  progressively  fallen  and  is 
now  about  10  per  cent.  Of  unfavorable  omen  in  individual  cases  are  exten- 
sive or  gangrenous  exudate,  sanious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  intense 
penetrating,  sickening  stench,  a  feeble,  thready  pulse,  cold,  clammy  hands 
and  feet,  and  petechise.  The  common  causes  of  death  are  laryngeal  obstruc- 
tion, bronchopneumonia,  sepsis,  sudden  asystolism,  paralysis,  and  uraemia. 

Serum  Disease;  Anaphylaxis. — There  are  two  groups  of  cases:  (a) 
Those  following  the  primary  inoculation  within  five  or  ten  days  and  com- 
prising local  redness,  generalized  erythemas  and  urticaria,  fever  and  arthral- 
gias— all  of  brief  duration,  and  (b)  those  caused  by  reinoculations  per- 
formed not  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days  but  after  intervals  of  several 
weeks  or  many  months  and  characterized  by  immediate  and  intense  oedema 
and  mrticaria,  accompanied  in  certain  cases  by  shivering,  cyanosis,  convul- 
sions, coma  and  even  death.  Laboratory  studies  have  shown  that  these 
effects  are  due  to  the  serum  itself.  Other  proteid  substances  acting  upon 
siisceptible  individuals,  when  reinoculated,  ingested  or  inhaled,  are  capable 
of  causing  similar  though  less  intense  phenomena. 

XIV.  VINCENT'S  ANGINA. 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile,  pseudomembranous  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  associated  with  Bacillus  fusiformis  and  the  spirochaBta  of  Vincent, 
and  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  destructive  ulceration  of  the  tissues 
involved,  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  an  irregular,  slow  course. 

This  affection  is  comparatively  rare  and  chiefly  affects  children  and 
young  adults. 
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Symptoms. — The  onset  may  be  acute  or  subacute,  with  the  sympto 
of  an  ordinary  angina  or  simple  membranous  sore  throat.  The  constitii- 
tional  symptoms  are  often  severe.  The  tonsils  are  usually  at  first  affected 
andy  in  some  cases,  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  confined  to 
those  organs.  More  commonly  the  uvula  and  half-arches  are  also  involved 
and  the  ulceration  may  extend  to  the  pharynx  and  even  to  the  gums.  The 
exudate  is  of  soft  consistency,  usually  of  a  greenish  or  grayish-yellow  color, 
and  readily  detached,  leaving  a  slightly  depressed  bleeding  ulcer  with 
irregular  ragged  borders.  The  process  is  slowly  progressive,  not  readilj 
yielding  to  treatment,  and  may  result  in  extensive  destruction  of  the  parte 

involved,  especially  the  uvula  and  soft  palate. 

Diagnosis. — This  form  of  membranous  angina  may  be 
recognized  by  its  tardy  progress,  the  destructive  tendaiey 
of  the  ulcerative  process,  and  the  presence  of  Bacillus  fusi- 
formis  and  the  spirochaeta  of  Vincent.     The  differential 
diagnosis  from  diphtheria  rests  upon  the  above  anatom- 
ical and  cUnical  characters  and  the  absence  of  the  Badl- 
Fio.  241— Fusiform     ^^^  diphtherisB  from  the  exudate.    In  fact,  diphtheria  can 
bacilli  and  .spirilla  in     usually  bc  cxcludcd  when  the  associated  fusiform  organ- 
isms and  spirochaetae  are  present.    As  a  rule,  the  direct 
diagnosis    depends   upon   the   laboratory   findings.     Mucous    patches  may 
resemble  this  form  of  angina  or  it  may  develop  upon  syphilitic  lesions. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  occurs  as  a  rule  after  a  duration  varying  from 
four  or  five  days  to  several  weeks.  In  a  recent  case  in  the  Penn8>-lvania 
Hospital,  Vincent's  angina  was  the  terminal  event  in  aplastic  ansemia  in  a 
young  adult  male. 

XV.   CROUPOUS   PNEUMONIA. 

Fibrinous  Pneumonia;    Lung  Fever;   Lobar  Pneumonia;   Pleuropneumonia. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  due  to  the  Diplococcus  pneu- 
moniae of  Fraenkel  and  Weichselbaum  and  characterized  hj"  pulmonary 
inflammation  and  fever,  usually  of  abrupt  onset,  high  range,  and  critiral 
termination. 

Etiolos^y. — Predisposing  Influences. — Pneumonia  prevails  alike  in 
hot  and  cold  countries.  It  is  said  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  temperate 
climates. 

Season  plays  an  important  part  as  a  predisposing  factor.  The  inci- 
dence of  the  disea.se  is  uniformly  greater  in  winter  and  the  earlj'  spring. 
March  is  the  month  of  greatest  liability.  This  is.  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  that  exposure  to  cold  and  especially  unusual  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
are  very  often  soon  followed  by  the  initial  chill.  Steady,  low  temperatures 
are  less  dangerous.  Personal  Factors, — Croupous  pneumonia  may  occur 
in  the  new-born  and  in  early  infancy.  It  is  common  till  the  sixth  y^ar. 
The  liability  then  diminishes  until  the  fifteenth  year.  From  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  is  a  period  of  special  liability.  After  sixty  the  disease  is  very  common 
and  often  constitutes  the  terminal  event  in  the  aged,  both  in  chronic  dis- 
ease and  when  the  previous  health  has  been  well  preserved.  In  infancy 
and  old  age  the  incidence  for  the  sexes  is  about  equal;  in  the  middle  period 
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of  life,  when  the  mode  of  living  is  different,  males  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  females.  There  is  no  special  racial  predisposition.  The 
negro  bears  the  disease  badly.  Rich  and  poor  are  alike  liable.  No  occupa- 
tion is  conspicuous  as  a  pi*edisposing  factor.  Overwork  and  sudden  expo- 
sure constitute  especial  risks.  Lumbermen  and  miners  frequently  suffer. 
The  disease  is  very  common  in  cities.  Pneumonia  attacks  the  robust  and 
hearty  and  the  debilitated  and  previously  ill  with  impartial  energy.  The  alco- 
holic is  especially  liable.  The  last  illness  of  the  chronic  invalid  is  very  often 
pneumonia.  Pneumonia  sometimes  follows  injuries,  especially  contusions 
of  the  chest.  This  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  injury  to  the 
lung.     The  term  "  contusion  pneumonia  *'  is  used  to  describe  this  variety. 

Immunity, — There  is  apparently  no  natural  immunity,  certainly  no 
permanent  acquired  immunity.  On  the  contrary,  croupous  pneumonia  is 
conspicuous  among  the  infections  for  its  liability  to  recur.  Subsequent 
attacks  have  been  noted  in  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  I  have 
seen  a  woman  who  stated  that  the  attack  was  the  twelfth,  and  several 
persons  in  whom  a  number  of  annual  attacks  occurred. 

A  powerful  protective  serum  has  been  obtained  by  the  repeated  inocu- 
lation of  various  animals,  as  the  horse,  ass,  and  cow,  with  dead  and  living 
cultures  of  the  pneumococcus.  The  specific  protective  substances — 
opsonins — are  formed  in  the  bone-marrow  and,  circulating  in  the  blood, 
enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the  pneumococci  which  are  thus 
rendered  an  easier  prey  to  the  phagocytes.  The  formation  and  gradual 
accumulation  of  similar  substances  in  the  human  body  during  the 
attack  serve  to  explain  the  crisis.  The  organisms  are  rapidly  destroyed 
within  the  exudate  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  dura- 
tion   of    the    local    and    general    imnumity    which    follows    is    uncertain. 

Exciting  Cause. — Diplococcus 
pneumonisD  of  Fraenkel  and  Weich- 
selbaum,  Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  or 
pneumococcus.  This  organism  is  the 
sole  cause  of  true  acute  croupous  pneu- 
monia. Itispresent  in  the  expectoration 
and  pulmonary  exudate  in  enormous 
numbers.  Upon  examination  of  the 
lungs,  when  death  has  occurred  in  the 
stage  of  resolution,  it  is  found  only  in 
small  numbers  or  may  be  wholly  absent 
— phagocytosis.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  blood  cultures  during  the  attack  by 
the  more  recent  methods  in  more  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cases.     The  pneu-     Fig.  242.— Hprrati  of  sputum  showing  pneumo- 

..^^^^^^..^     ^^^.,..«    :«     ««>^«««*    ^4.u,.-    ,1:.,  cocci  in  pain*  and  in  chains. 

mococcus   occurs  m  many  other  dis- 

eases,  especially  bronchopneumonia,  pleurisy,  endocarditis  and  pericarditis, 
meningitis,  peritonitis,  in  forms  of  arthritis,  and  in  middle-car  disease. 
.  Pneumococcna  Septiccrrvia. — An  acute  general  infection  without  locali- 
zation in  the  lungs  or  serous  membranes  is  occasionally  encountered.  This 
variety  of  pneumonia  is  analogous  to  the  primary  septicaemia  due  to 
general  infection  by  Eberth's  bacillus — ^typhoid  septicsemia. 
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In  its  attenuated  forms  the  pncumococeus  is  present  in  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  and  bronchi  in  a  large  proportion  of  healthy  individuals. 
Its  presence  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  dust  of  rooms.  Various  othw 
organisms  are  associated  with  the  pneumococcus  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
as  secondary  or  mixed  infections.  The  most  frequently  encountered  » 
the  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  Less  common  are  staphylococci,  the  bacilliB 
of  Friedlander,  B.  typhosus,  B.  diphtheri®,  and  B.  influenzae.  These  bac- 
teria are  often  the  cause  of  bronchopneumonia,  which  in  some  instances 
closely  resembles  croupous  pneumonia.  The  latter  is  a  distinct,  specific  difr 
ease  uniformly  caused  by  the  pneumococcus,  and  the  recognition  of  its  etio- 
logical and  clinical  independence  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance. 

Patholog^ical  Anatomy. — The  lesions  in  the  inflamed  lung  undergo 
progressive  changes,  which,  since  the  time  of  Laennec,  have  been  described 
as  the  stage  of  engorgement,  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  and  the  stag? 
of  gray  hepatization.  Engorgement. — ^The  vesicular  tissue  is  deep  red, 
firmer  than  normal  to  the  touch,  and  on  section  shows  abundant  blood  and 
serum.  It  crepitates  upon  pressure,  and  excised  pieces  float  upon  water. 
The  capillaries  are  distended  and  the  air-vesicles  contain  blood-corpuscles 
and  swollen  detached  alveolar  cells.  Red  Hepatization, — ^The  air-cells 
and  terminal  bronchi  are  occupied  by  the  coagulated  exudate,  entangled 
in  which  are  pneumococci,  red  blood-corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  alveolar  epi- 
thelium. The  affected  portion  of  lung  is  solid  and  airless.  It  is  enlarged  and 
shows  the  oblique,  parallel  markings  of  the  ribs.  On  section  the  surface  is  of 
a  reddish-brown  color  and  granular,  an  appearance  produced  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  fibrinous  moulds  in  the  vesicles.  The  terminal  bronchi  also 
contain  branching  fibrinous  casts.  The  surface  yields  upon  scraping  a 
reddish,  viscid  serum.  The  hepatized  lung  is  extremely  friable.  Gray 
Hepatization. — The  lung  tissue  is  now  of  a  dirty  gray  color  and  more  friable. 
The  cut  surface  is  more  moist,  has  lost  its  granular  appearance,  and  yields 
upon  scraping  a  milky  turbid  fluid.  The  air  again  reaches  the  alveoli,  from 
which  the  fibrin  and  red  blood-cells  have  in  great  part  disappeared,  but  in 
which  are  great  numbers  of  leucocytes.  The  foregoing  stages  gradually 
merge  into  each  other  and  the  process  is  not  equally  advanced  in  all  parts 
of  the  lesion.  The  liquefaction  of  the  exudate  and  resolution  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes.  The  part  of  the  lung  occupied 
by  the  exudate  varies  from  a  small  patch  to  the  entire  lung.  Commonly 
a  single  lobe  is  involved.  The  uninvolved  portions  are  usually  congested 
and  oedematous.  The  pleural  surface  opposite  the  exudate  is  idwaya 
inflamed  when  the  latter  extends  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  The  bron- 
chial glands  are  enlarged  and  sometimes  softened. 

The  right  heart  is  dilated.  Pericarditis  is  not  rare,  especially  in  left- 
sided  and  double  pneumonias.  Endocarditis  is  common  both  in  the  simple 
and  in  the  malignant  form.  Myocardial  changes  occur.  The  spleen  shows 
moderate  enlargement  and,  in  the  kidneys,  parenchymatous  swelling  and 
the  lesions  of  interstitial  nephritis  are  frequently  present.  Meningitis  is 
by  no  means  rare  and  is  often  associated  with  malignant  endocarditis. 
Diphtheroid  colitis  is  rare.  The  liver  is  slightly  enlarged  and  deeply 
congested.  The  distribution  of  the  lesion  is  as  follows:  The  right  lung 
alone  is  involved  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  the  left  alone  in  aboat 
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33  per  cent.;  both  in  less  than  20  per  cent.  In  double  pneumonia  the 
lower  lobes  are  usually  affected,  or  an  entire  lung  with  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  other.  Much  \em  frequently  the  lower  lobe  of  one  lung  and  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  other  are  involved— croased  pneumonia.  Very  rarely 
both  upper  lobes  suffer. 

Croupous  pneumonia  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  occurs  as  a  sporadic 
disease.  At  the  seasons  of  greatest  prevalence  it  is  the  type  of  an  endemic 
disease.  House  epidemics  are  by  no  mean»  rare.  In  a  family  of  five  I 
have  seen  the  mother  and  two  children  attacked  in  rapid  succession,  two 
of  the  caites  proving  fatal.  More 
extensive  local  epidemics  occasionally 
occur  in  schools,  prisons,  and  other 
institutions. 

Symptoms. — In  the  well-devel- 
oped cases  of  croupous  pneumonia 
the  attack  runs  a  typical  course  and 
is  self-limited.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  of  unknown  duration.  It  is 
probably  brief.  Prodromes  are  unus- 
ual. When  present  they  consist  of 
slight  catarrhal  symptoms.  The 
onset  is  abrupt,  with  a  chill  which  is 
commonly  severe  and  prolonged. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  the 
fastigium  — ItM^-lOS"  F.  (46°^0.6=' 
C).  Headache,  general  pains,  and 
the  sensation  of  being  very  ill  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by 
a  severe  atitch-like  pain  in  the  side. 
increased  on  full  breathing,  a  short 
dry  cough,  hurried  respiration,  and  a 
full  bounding  pulse.  Very  significant 
is  a  short,  expiratory  grunt.  The 
pain  is  often  characteristic.  The  face 
is  slightly  cyanotic,  with  dusky,  c" 
cumscribed  flushing  of  one  or  both 
cheeks;  the  eyes  are  bright;  the 
expression  anxious;  the  nostrils  dilate,  and  later  patches  of  herpes,  usually 
made  up  of  many  small  vesicles,  some  of  which  contain  blood,  appear  upon 
the  lips  and  nose.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  affected  side  or  fiat  upon  his 
back.  By  the  close  of  the  second  day  there  ia  scanty,  viscid,  blood-stained 
expectoration — rusty  sputum.  The  physical  signs  of  consolidation  of  the 
affected  lung  tissue  are  present — small  mucous  and  crepitant  r&lea  followed 
by  dulness  and  bronchial  breathing.  At  the  end  of  several  days  deferves- 
cence by  crisis  occurs  with  a  remarkable  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms. 

The  following  symptoms  require  special  consideration:  Fever. — 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly,  sometimes  reaching  the  fastigium  within 
twelve  hours,  usually  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  childhood  and  old 
age  the  rise  is  more  gradual,  especially  if  there  is  no  chill.     Its  course  is 
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aubcontinuous  and  remarkably  constant,  the  morning  reniiasiona  ud 
evening  exacerbations  in  many  cases  not  greatly  exceeding  the  diunul 
oscillations  to  health.  Pscudocrisea  are  not  infrequent.  They  may  occur 
at  any  period  but  are  more  common  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  The>' 
are  usually  single,  but  two  or  more  sometimes  occur.  In  the  latter  caseUu 
temperature  range  suggests  an  irregular  intermittent.  The  defervescence 
in  so-called  classical  cases  is  by  crisis,  which  occurs  between  the  third  izul 
twelfth  days,  very  often  upon  an  uneven  day,  and  commonly  upon  the  fifth 
or  Be\-enth  daj.     A  precritical  rise  of  a  degree  or  more  is  not  very  rare. 


Flo.  244.— Croupous  pneumoDift.     Reeovciy. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  crisis  varies  from  two  to  several  hours.  It  i» 
accompanied  by  an  abundant  sweat  and  usually  occurs  during  a  deep  asd 
prolonged  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  awakes  weak  but  refreshed  ud 
comfortable.  The  fall  almost  always  reaches  subnormal  ranges — Oe'-flT' 
F.  (35.5°-36''  C),  and  may  be  fgllowed  by  a  postcritical  rise  and  Bub- 
normal  oscillations  for  a  few  days.  In  some  instances  the  crisis  is  inte^ 
rupted  by  a  rebound — interrupted  crisis — or  it  may  extend  over  twenty-^our 
hours — protracted  crisis.  In  delayed  cases  and  in  children  the  deferves- 
cence is  often  by  lysis.  In  fatal  cases  of  the  so-called  sthenic  type  there 
may  be  a  preagonistlc  rise  of  temperature  and  in  the  asthenic  cases  an 
abrupt  antcmortcm  fall  of  several  degrees.  The  crisis  is  sometimes  at- 
tended by  collapse  symptoms.  In  the  aged  and  in  drunkards  the  tempe»' 
ture  is  much  lower.     Afebrile  cases  are  encountered.     Pain, — Th«  plia 
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has  all  tlic  characters  of  pleurisy.  It  is  stitch-Uke  and  lanciaating,  usually 
severe,  aggravated  by  deep  breathing  and  cough,  and  referred  to  the  region 
of  the  nipple  or  the  infra-axillary  region  on  the  affected  side.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium  or  the  region  of  the  appendix:  an 
important  point  for  the  diagnostician.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  diaphrag- 
matic pleurisy.  In  ai>ex  pneumonia  pain  is  less  constant  and  less  severe 
and  in  central  lesions  it  is  absent.  Dyspnoea. — The  respiration  rate  is 
increased  in  almost  all  cases,  the  maslced  pneumonias  of  drunkards  and 
the  aged  and  the  terminal  pneumonias  of  chronic  diseases  constituting 


the  exceptions.  The  pulac-resplration  ratio  may  be  2:1  or  even  1.5:1. 
The  respiration-frequency  ranges  from  30  to  50,  and  in  children  as  high  as 
80  per  minute  in  cases  that  recover;  in  fatal  cases  it  is  even  more  rapid. 
The  breathing  is  shallow;  the  ancillarj-  muscles  are  brought  into  play; 
there  is,  in  many  cases,  respiratory  distress  associated  with  air  hunger  and 
a  characteristic  expiratory  gnint  or  snort.  Cough. — ^The  early  cough  is 
due  to  pleural  irritation  and  is  short,  hard,  and  dry.  Later  it  becomes 
frequent,  somewhat  paroxysmal,  and  productive.  It  is  attended  with 
pain,  often  severe  throughout  the  attack.  About  the  time  of  the  crisis,  it 
becomes  easier  and  is  attended  with  free  expectoration.  Terminal  pneu- 
I  and  those  of  the  aged  and  drunkards  are  often  without  cough. 
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Absence  of  cough  is  also  occasionally  observed  in  the  pneumonia  of  infancy. 
Slight  cough  after  the  crisis  is  often  without  significance;  but  severe 
paroxysmal  cough  may  be  a  sign  of  pleural  effusion.  Sputum  (see 
Part  III,  page  456).  Pulse. — At  the  onset  the  pulse  is  small,  but  it  soon 
becomes  strong  and  full.  It  is  seldom  dicrotic.  Later  it  becomes  feeble 
and  small.  The  frequency  varies  in  favorable  cases  from  80  to  110.  A 
very  frequent  pulse — 130-140 — is  of  unfavorable  prognostic  import,  but 
less  so  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  feeble  and  aged  persons  the  pulse 
is  small  and  frequent  from  the  onset.  After  the  crisis  the  pulse  remains 
frequent  for  a  time  but  gradually  returns  to  normal.  The  peripheral  blood- 
pressure  during  the  early  days  of  the  attack  shows  little  or  no  change. 
Later  there  is  often  a  progressive  fall.  A  sudden  drop  may  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  death.  In  the  septic  cases  there  is  an  early  fall.  Heart  Sounds.— 
They  are  usually  distinct  and  well-defined.  The  second  pulmonary  sound 
is  accentuated.  With  engorgement  of  the  right  heart  and  incomplete 
systole  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  second  sound  becomes  pro- 
gressively fainter.  Great  impairment  of  heart  power  shows  itself  in  heart 
sounds  of  the  fetal  type.  Sudden  collapse  may  occur  early  in  the  disease, 
at  the  crisis,  or  during  convalescence,  and  terminate  in  death.  This  may 
happen  without  warning  in  previously  healthy  persons  with  good  hearts. 
Blood. — A  decrease  of  the  red  corpuscles  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  crisis 
but  marked  ansemia  is  not  common.  A  leucocytosis  varying  from  10,000 
to  50,000  per  c.  mm.  is  present  in  most  cases  throughout  the  attack.  It 
disappears  after  the  crisis.  Its  persistence  may  be  the  sign  of  a  complica- 
tion. It  bears  some  ratio  to  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  exudate.  In 
the  toxic  cases  leucocytosis  may  be  absent,  and  its  absence  in  any  case  is 
an  unfavorable  sign.  The  blood-plaques  and  fibrin  elements  are  increased. 
The  eosinophile  cells  are  decreased.  Pneumococci  can  be  isolated  m 
some  cases.  Digestive  System. — ^There  is  complete  anorexia.  The 
tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur,  becomes  red  and  glased 
and  in  the  severer  cases  dry  and  brown.  Vomiting  is  frequent  in  children. 
Constipation  is  the  rule.  Meteorism  is  a  troublesome  condition  in  the 
graver  cases.  Fibrinous  exudates  have  been  observed  in  the  mouth  and 
nose  and  other  mucous  surfaces.  Skin. — Herpes  is  very  common — ^20-60 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  appears  usually  upon  the  lips  at  the  border  of 
the  mucosa;  less  frequently  upon  the  alse  nasi,  infrequently  upon  the 
genitalia  or  anus,  rarely  upon  the  buttocks.  Slight  cyanosis  may  occur. 
Redness  of  the  cheeks,  and  especially  of  the  cheek  upon  the  affected  side, 
is  very  common.  A  general  erythema  is  encountered  in  rare  cases.  As 
in  all  grave  infections  petechise  may  occur.  Sweating  is  not  common  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  attack,  but  is  profuse  at  the  crisis.  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.— The  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  not  peculiar  to 
pneumonia  but  are,  in  certain  cases,  of  great  assistance  in  the  diagnosis. 
In  infants  and  young  children  convulsions  may  take  the  place  of  the  initial 
chill.  Headache  is  frequent  and  often  severe.  Insomnia  is  a  troublesome 
symptom,  often  followed  by  delirium.  The  latter  may  be  mild  and  wander- 
ing, becoming  progressively  more  severe,  even  increasing  after  the  crisis. 
In  the  intervals  there  is  marked  mental  confusion.  In  a  group  of  cases  in 
children  the  symptoms  suggest  meningitis,  and  the  actual  condition  is  veiy 
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often  overlooked.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  onset  is  marked  by  furi- 
bund  mania.  In  alcoholic  cases  the  nervous  phenomena  closely  simulate 
delirium  tremens.  Finally  there  are  cases  characterized  from  the  onset 
by  dulness  and  stupor,  with  no  chill  and  but  little  fever,  in  which  pulmo- 
nary aymptoms  are  nearly  or  quite  absent,  but  grave  depression  and  wan- 
dering delirium  constitute  the  only  manifestations  of  profound  toxsemia. 
The  true  character  of  such  cases  can  only  be  determined  by  a  systematic 
routine  examination  of  the  chest.  Apex  pneumonia  is  more  frequently 
attended  by  severe  nervous  symptoms.  The  attack  may  be  followed  by 
INMftfebrile  delusional  insanity,  which  as  a  rule  terminates  in  recovery. 
Ubine. — ^The  secretion  has  the  usual  characters  of  fever-urine.  Toxic 
albuminuria  is  common.  Later  the  signs  of  ai^  acute  nephritis  may  be 
present.  Urea  and  uric  acid,  diminished  during  the  attack,  are  greatly 
increased  upon  the  occurrence  of  crisis.  The  chlorides  are  diminished 
or  absent. 

Physical  Examination. — Inspection. — The  attitude  is  variable.  In 
lung  lesions  of  moderate  extent  the  patient  Ues  upon  his  back  or  upon  the 
affected  side;  in  pneumonia  of  an  entire  lung,  or  double  pneumonia,  he 
usually  prefers  to  be  supported  by  pillows.  The  respiratory  movement 
of  the  affected  side  is  diminished.  In  basal  pneumonia  there  may  be 
increased  movement  over  the  upper  lobe.  The  increased  compensatory 
excursus  on  the  sound  side  is  often  very  conspicuous.  The  frequent  breath- 
ing, the  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration,  and  the  sudden  mus- 
cular relaxation  in  expiration  are  to  be  noted.  Orthopnoea  may  be  present 
in  severe  cases.  The  affected  side  may  look  larger,  but  the  increase  upon 
actual  measurement  is  trifling. 

The  difference  in  the  expansion  of  the  two  sides  is  very  evident  upon 
palpation.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  greatly  increased  over  the  lesion.  It 
may  be  diminished  or  absent  if  the  exudate  extends  into  the  middle-sized 
bronchi  or  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus  occludes  a  tube  of  some  size. 

Percussion. — During  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  resonance  is  of 
higher  pitch  and  vesiculotympanitic — Skodaic  resonance.  After  hepati- 
zation has  occurred  percussion  yields  dulness,  which  varies  from  partial 
impairment  of  resonance  with  the  tympanitic  quality,  to  almost  complete 
io0S  of  resonance.  Flatness  is  only  present  in  massive  pneumonia  when 
the  fibrinous  exudate  extends  some  tlistance  into  the  larger  bronchi.  Be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  lesion  percussion  often  yields  Skodaic  resonance. 
As  resolution  takes  place  the  dulness  becomes  less  marked;  the  quality 
becomes  vesiculotympanitic  and  by  degrees  the  normal  pulmonary  reso- 
nance is  restored.  A  certain  elevation  of  pitch  and  faint  tympanitic  quality 
may  persist  for  several  weeks.  Wintrich's  phenomenon  is  sometimes 
present  in  apex  pneumonia.  In  rare  cases  the  percussion  sound  has  an 
amphoric  quality  and  suggests  a  cavity.  In  central  pneumonia  the  symp- 
toms may  be  well  marked  but  percussion  may  fail  to  indicate  the  site  of 
the  exudate  until  it  reaches  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  sometimes  a  period 
of  several  days. 

Auscultation.  —  In  the  stage  of  engorgement  faint  respiratory 
sounds.  The  tidal  air  is  not  only  decreased  in  volume,  it  also  ebbs  and 
flows  with  diminished  force.     Then  follow  crepitant  r&les,  heard  only  at 
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the  end  of  inspiration — crepitus  indux.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatizatbn, 
when  dulness  appears,  the  respiration  becomes  bronchial,  at  first  soft 
and  low-pitched,  and  more  distinct  upon  expiration.  Fully  developed  it 
is  high-pi tcjied,  heard  alike  upon  inspiration  and  expiration^  with  an 
interval  of  silence  between  the  inspiratory  and  the  expiratory  sound  and 
often,  especially  in  the  young,  having  a  loud,  snoring  quality.  In  massive 
pneumonias  in  which  the  exudate  fills  the  bronchi  bronchial  breathing 
is  absent.  Upon  resolution  small  mucous  and  crepitant  r&les  are  again 
heard — crepitus  redux — and  are  sometimes  followed  by  larger  bronchial 
r&les  which  disappear  as  convalescence  advances;  more  frequently  by 
nearly  or  quite  normal  vesicular  breathing.  In  central  pneumonias  the 
auscultatory  like  the  percussion  signs  may  be  absent  for  a  time.  The 
variety  of  bronchophony  known  as  aegophony  is  sometimes  present,  but  it 
is  a  sign  of  trifling  importance. 

After  the  diagnosis  is  fully  established  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
frequent  examinations  of  the  chest.  They  are  exhausting  to  the  patient, 
especially  as  the  crisis  draws  near,  and  in  the  absence  of  some  special 
indication  in  the  symptoms  or  general  condition  should  not  be  repeated 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  days.  In  the  necessary  movements  the 
patient  must  be  carefully  assisted  and  make  as  little  effort  on  his  own 
part  as  possible. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — These  are  not  many.  Pleurisy. — In- 
flammation of  the  pleura  corresponding  to  the  exudate  is  always  present 
when  the  latter  extends  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  It  is  usually  fibri- 
nous and  cannot  then  be  regarded  as  a  complication.  When  serofibrinous, 
the  efi'usion  usually  contains  coarse  fibrin  flakes  and  there  is  much  soft 
fibrinous  deposit.  It  is  often  abundant.  Even  a  moderate  effusion  coming 
on  during  the  stage  of  hepatization  may  cause  urgent  pressure  symptoms. 
A  rare  complication  is  pleural  effusion  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Metapneumonic  Empyema. — This  complication  is  not  altogether 
infrequent.  Cases  are  sometimes  regarded  as  instances  of  delayed  resolu- 
tion. The  pneumococcus  is  usually  present  early:  the  streptococcus  after- 
wards. The  signs  of  pleural  effusion  may  appear  during  the  attack  or  after 
the  crisis.  In  the  former  case  there  may  be  pre&sure  symptoms,  aa 
dyspnoea,  cardiac  embarrassment,  and  sensations  of  tightness,  together  with 
persistence  of  the  fever.  In  the  latter,  the  temperature  rises  and  becomes 
remittent  or  intermittent  and  there  are  irregular  profuse  sweats,  marked 
anaemia,  leucocytosis,  and  not  rarely  paroxysmal  cough.  The  diagnosis  of 
small  encapsulated  and  interlobar  empyemata  may  often  be  made  with 
confidence  in  cases  in  which  their  precise  location  remains  obscure. 

Pericarditis. — This  complication  is  comparatively  infrequent — 5 
per  cent.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  left-sided  or  double  pneumonias.  The  exu- 
date is  usually  fibrinous.  Precordial  pain  may  be  overlooked  in  connection 
with  the  pleurisy.  A  friction  sound  may  be  obscured  by  bronchial  r^es. 
The  effusion  may  be  serofibrinous  or  purulent. 

Endocarditis. — Primary  endocarditis  may  occur,  or  a  fresh  attack 
supervene  in  chronic  valvular  disease.  The  malignant  form  is  occasion- 
ally associated  with  meningitis.  The  signs  are  not  constant.  Of  diagnostic 
importance  are  murmurs  which  change  their  quality  or  point  of  maximum 
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intensity,  irregulitr  fever  with  chills  and  sweating,  and  aigns  of  cmbbli^ni. 
There  are  cases  discovered  post  mortem  in  which  no  murmur  haa  been 
recognised  during  Hfe. 

Throubosis. — This  condition  may  occur  during  convalescenioe.  The 
femoral  vein  Is  commonly  affected.  Embolism  of  the  larger  arteries  is 
very  rare.    Apha^a  is  also  rare.    It  may  occur  with  or  without  hemiplegia. 

MsNiNciTiB  is  a  rare  complication  occurring  during  the  course  of  the 
attack  or  after  the  crisis.  It  has  been  observed  more  frequently  during 
epidemics  of  cerebrospinal  fever.  It  constitutes  a  most  serious  compli- 
eation.     The  pneumococcus  has  been  found  in  the  exudate.     Very  rare 


indeed  are  multiple  neuritis,  myelitis,  and  an  ascending  paralysis  presenting 
the  characters  of  Landry's  paralysis.  Postlnfective  insanity  is  rare.  In 
individuals  predisposed  to  neurasthenia  an  attack  of  pneumonia  may 
precipitate  the  outbreak. 

Gastro-intestinal  and  Other  Abdominal  Complications. — Crou- 
pous gastritis  and  colitis  have  been  described.  Appendicitis  may  occur  as 
an  intercurrent  affection.  Epigastric  pain,  which  is  especially  common 
in  children,  is  usually  due  to  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  It  may  simulate 
peritonitis — a  fact  of  importance  in  diagnosis,  since  in  rare  Instances  in- 
fiammation  of  the  upper  poritoncuni  by  extension  from  the  pleurse  has 
been  observed.  Thn  ahdoiiiinal  pain,  if  loealiKed  and  attended  with  shock, 
may  suggest  acute  hcniorrhiigic  pancrcnfitis. 
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Jaundice, — Mild  jaundice  is  not  uncommon.  It  develops  early  and  baa 
no  bearing  upon  the  prognosis.     A  deep  obstructive  jaundice  may  occur. 

Meteorism. — Abdominal  distention  is  a  common  and  troublesome  symp- 
tom in  the  graver  cases.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  action  of  toxins  upon 
the  nerve  supply  of  the  walls  of  the  gut.  By  mechanically  interfering  with 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm  it  adds  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  respiratioiL 

Other  Complications. — Parotid  bubo  occasionally  occurs,  especiaUy 
in  connection  with  endocarditis  of  malignant  t}'pe.  Middle-ear  disease  is 
common  in  children,  and  polyarthritis  resembling  that  of  rheumatic  fever, 
sometimes  clearly  septic  in  character,  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the 
attack  or  during  the  convalescence. 

Relapse  is  a  rare  event.  It  is  important  not  to  mistake  the  fever  of 
delayed  resolution  or  of  empyema  for  relapse.  An  initial  chill,  high  fever, 
cough,  rusty  sputum,  and  critical  defervescence  would  justify  the  diagnosis 
of  relapse. 

Convalescence  is  commonly  rapid.  Resolution  does  not  immediately 
occur.  Impaired  resonance  with  the  vesiculotympanitic  quality  and 
feeble  vesiculobronchial  respiration  may  persist  for  a  fortnight  or  longer. 
Fever  and  a  leucocytosis  after  the  crisis  suggest  delayed  resolution  or 
empyema.  A  systematic  physical  examination  and  the  use  of  the  aspirator 
needle  may  become  necessary.  Persistent  dulness  is  often  due  to  a  greatly 
thickened  pleura. 

Anatomically  the  terminations  of  croupous  pneumonia  are: 

1.  Resolution. — The  exudate  undergoes  liquefaction  and  resorp- 
tion. Only  in  small  part  is  it  expectorated.  Complete  restoration  of  the 
lung  gradually  occurs — restitutio  ad  integmm. 

2.  Delayed  Resolution.  —  Resolution  is  more  commonly  delayed 
in  pneumonias  of  the  aged  and  in  debilitated  subjects;  it  may  be  delayed 
also  in  basal  lesions  and  in  previously  robust  persons.  The  crisis  is  followed 
by  an  apparent  convalescence,  but  the  signs  of  local  consolidation  con- 
tinue. From  three  to  five  or  six  weeks  elapse  before  dulness  and  bronchisl 
breathing  wholly  disappear.  Complete  recovery  ultimately  follows.  In 
a  second  group  of  cases  the  defervescence  is  by  lysis,  with  irregular,  recur- 
rent fever,  sweating,  rapid  pulse,  slight  cough,  usually  little  or  no  expec- 
toration, and  impaired  nutrition.  The  condition  simulates  pulmonaiy 
tuberculosis.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  sometimes  not  until 
two  months  or  more  have  elapsed,  complete  resolution  takes  place  and 
the  patient  regains  his  health. 

3.  Abscess. — Local  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms.  The  absoess 
cavities  are  multiple  and  small  or  they  may  coalesce  and  form  an  extensive 
depot.  Cough  is  paroxysmal  and  accompanied  by  an  abundant  purulent 
expectoration  containing  elastic  fibres,  sometimes  cholesterin  crystals 
and  hsematoidin  crystals.  The  onset  of  the  condition  is  commonly  attended 
with  increased  fever  of  hectic  type  and  other  signs  of  sepsis.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  a  circumscribed  empyema  with  bronchopulmonary 
fistula  and  pulmonary  abscess  rests  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  sputum. 

4.  Gangrene. — Infection  with  saprophytic  bacteria.  The  condition 
may  occur  independently  of  or  in  connection  with  abscess.  The  con- 
dition occurs  mostly  in  persons  debilitated  by  previous  bad  health.    It 
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manifests  itself  clinically  by  septic  phenomena  and  extreme  prostration 
and  by  a  disgusting,  penetrating  fetor  of  the  sputum  and  breath. 

5.  Fibroid  Induration. — Defervescence  either  by  crisis  or  lysis 
may  occur,  but  the  signs  of  consolidation — dulness,  increased  vocal  frem- 
itus, bronchial  respiration — continue  unchanged.  Occasional  rflles  are 
heard.  Cough  may  be  troublesome,  but  expectoration  is  scanty.  Reso- 
lution does  not  take  place  gradually  as  is  usual,  but  the  signs  become  more 
marked  with  contraction  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  gradual  development 
of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia — fibroid  phthisis.  In  other  cases  the 
fever  returns,  the  expectoration  increases,  and  the  course  of  the. case  is 
that  of  a  rapid  pulmonary  consumption — ^phthisis  florida. 

Clinical  Varieties. — The  clinical  picture  of  croupous  pneumonia  is 
made  up  of  two  essentially  different  groups  of  symptoms,  namely,  those 
clue  to  the  local  pulmonary  lesion  and  those  due  to  the  toxaemia.  As  these 
vary  greatly,  it  is  evident  that  the  individual  cases,  while  conforming  to  a 
t>T)e,  will  present  differences  which  are  determined  among  other  factors 
by  the  relative  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  symptom- 
groups.  Complete  consolidation  of  a  lung  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  ac- 
companied by  but  trifling  evidences  of  general  infection,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  severe,  even  fatal,  toxaemia  occasionally  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the: 
pulmonary  lesion  is  limited  in  extent.  The  other  factors  are:  1.  Local 
Variations. — (a)  Apex  pneumonia  is  more  common  in  children.  It  is 
frequently  associated  with  marked  cerebral  symptoms  and  may  simulate 
meningitis.  In  the  absence  of  cough  and  sputum  the  pulmonary  lesion 
is  often  overlooked.  Pneumonia  of  the  apex  in  adults  may  be  accompanied 
by  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  (b)  Double  pneumonia  is  attended 
with  the  additional  dangers  incident  to  progressive  diminution  of  the 
respiratory  surface.  The  second  lung  is  usually  involved  a  day  or  two 
after  the  first  and  to  a  less  extent.  The  extension  of  the  process  is 
not  attended  by  a  chill,  (c)  Central  Pneumonia, — The  exudate  may  re- 
main circumscribed  about  the  root  of  the  lung  or  in  the  substance  of  a 
lobe  and  not  reach  the  periphery  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  physical 
signs  may  be  for  the  first  time  detected.  Meanwhile  characteristic  symp- 
toms— chill,  fever,  cough,  and  rusty  sputum — are  present,  but  pain  does 
not  occur  until  the  inflammation  reaches  the  pleura,  (d)  Pneumonia  in 
Emphysematous  Persons. — ^Thc  symptoms  are  distinctive,  but,  owing  to 
the  diminished  vascular  supply  and  the  dilatation  of  the  vesicles,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fibrinous  exudate  to  give  rise  to  the  signs  of 
consolidation.  Several  days  may  elapse  before  the  site  of  the  lesion  can  be 
detected,  (e)  Masnve  Pneumonia. — A  rare  form  in  which  the  fibrinous 
exudate  fills  the  bronchi.  A  lobe  or  the  entire  lung  may  be  involved. 
The  affected  portion  is  converted  into  a  completely  airless  mass.  The 
percussion  sound  is  not  dull  but  flat.  Upon  auscultation  neither  r&les  nor 
bronchial  respiration  are  heard,  and  vocal  fremitus  is  absent.  The  signs 
closely  simulate  pleural  effusion,  but  adjacent  organs  are  not  displaced, 
(f)  Migraiory  Pneumonia. — The  inflammation  creeps  about,  involving  in 
succession  one  lobe  after  another,  resolution,  not  always  complete,  taking 
place  in  turn  as  new  areas  are  affected.  The  migrations  are  not  attended 
by  chills;  fever  continues  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  much  protracted. 
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2.  The    Intensity    of    the    Phocess. — (a)   Larval    or    Rudimeniarif 
Pneumonia. — Mild  cases   occasionally  occur.     The  symptoms   conrist  of 
slight  chill,  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  and  cough.      The   pulmonary 
signs  are  obscure.    The  expectoration  is  slight  in  amount  and  not  usually 
rustyw    Herpes  is  common.    The  attack  comes  to  an  end  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.     Its  true  nature  is  often  overlooked,      (b)   Abortire 
Pneufnonia, — ^The  attack  begins  with  a  severe  chill.     The  fever  is  high. 
Pleural'  pains,  cough,  rusty  sputum,  herpes,  and  characteristic   physical 
signs  enter  into  a  symptom-complex  which  is  complete.     In  the  course  of 
the  second  or  upon  the  third  day  the  temperature  falls  by  crisis  and  the 
patient  enters  upon  convalescence,    (c)  Intense  Pneumonia:   Sthenic  Pne^ 
monia, — ^The  adjectives  sthenic  and  asthenic  have  to  a  great  extent  passed 
out  of  use,  but  almost  every  day  one  sees  in  a  large  hospital  service  cases 
of  pneumonia  of  great  severity  but  in  strong  contrast  as  regards  the  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms.     Those  terms  serve   a  useful    purpK>se  in  this 
connection.     Intense    pneumonia    occurs   in    middle    life,    in    individuals 
previously  in  good  health,  usually  males,  large,  deep-chested,  hard  workers 
in  the  open  air.    The  initial  chill  is  severe  and  prolonged,  the  temperature 
high,  the  pulse  bounding,  the  face  flushed,  chest  pain  very  intense,  the 
breathing  hurried,    cough   frequent,   sputum   hemorrhagic,    the   delirium 
active,  even  maniacal,  and  the  signs  indicative  of  an  extensive  pulmonan* 
inflammation.     These   cases   are   attended  with  especial   danger  to  life, 
(d)   Toxic,  Asthenic  or  So-called  Typhoid  Pneumonia. — ^This  variety,  equally 
severe  and  even  more  dangerous,  is  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  variety 
just  described.    The  ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia  may  be  absent  and 
the  pulmonary  lesions  limited.     The  symptoms  are  those   of  profouad 
toxfemia.    Early  prostration,  delirium,  jaundice,  meteorism.  and  diarrhoea 
are  present.     The  hands  and    lips  tremble   and  stupor  alternates  with 
wandering  delirium.     The  condition  is  one  of  pneumococcus  septicemia 
or  mixed  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus  infection. 

3.  Individual  Tendencies. — (a)  Age. — In  the  new-bom  croupous 
pneumonia  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 
Convulsions  replace  the  initial  chill.  The  apex  is  not  rarely  involved. 
Cough  is  slight  and  suppressed  or  absent  altogether.  There  is  no  expec- 
toration. Excitement,  jactitation,  boring  of  the  head  into  the  pillow?, 
and  high  fever  followed  by  stupor  and  convulsions  suggest  meningitis. 
The  apex  pneumonia  is  often  wholly  overlooked.  Pneumonia  in  the  aged 
usually  develops  insidiously  without  a  distinct  chill.  There  is  little  cou^ 
and  expectoration.  Fever  is  moderate  and  irregular  and  the  physical  signs 
not  well  defined.  Great  depression,  inability  to  take  nourishment,  mild 
delirium,  and  a  tendency  to  stupor  are  present,  (b)  Sex. — ^In  women  at 
the  middle  period  of  life  pneumonia  tends  to  assume  the  toxic  form,  in 
men  the  sthenic  form;  in  infancy  and  old  age  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
the  same  in  males  and  females,  (c)  Pneumonia  in  Alcoholic  Subjects. — ^Two 
forms  are  to  be  considered — pneumonia  in  steady  drinkers  and  pneumonia 
during  debauch.  In  the  first  the  early  symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  ordinary  pneumonia.  Delirium  with  tremor  soon  develops,  vomiting 
is  troublesome,  the  circulation  fails,  sleeplessness  is  uncontrollable,  and 
the  signs  of  nephritis  with  uraemic  phenomena  are  common.    In  the  second 
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the  onset  is  insidious,  the  temperature  but  slightly  raised,  cough,  expec- 
toration, and  sputum  trifling  or  wholly  absent,  and  the  clinical  picture  that 
of  delirium  tremens.  Only  by  a  systematic  physical  examination  can  the 
condition  be  recognized,  (d)  Pneumonia  in  Chronic  Diseases;  Terminal 
Pneumonia, — ^The  terminal  event  in  many  chronic  diseases,  especially 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  valvular  and  myocardial  disease  of  the  heart, 
arteriosclerosis,  nephritis,  diabetes,  cancer,  and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
is  croupous  pneumonia.  The  development  of  this  intercurrent  disease  is 
very  frequently  overlooked,  partly  because  it  is  very  insidious  and  presents 
none  of  its  ordinary  symptoms,  and  partly  because  the  patient  has  reached 
a  point  in  the  progress  of  the  primary  affection  in  which  a  proper  physical 
examination  can  no  longer  be  made.  The  diagnosis  is  frequently  made  in 
the  post-mortem  room.  The  intercurrent  pneumonias  of  the  acuie  infec- 
tions, as  enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  and  influenza,  are  not  as  a  rule  due  to 
the  pneumococcus,  but  to  the  specific  organism  of  the  primary  disease 
in  association  with  secondary  invading  bacteria — Streptococcus  pyogenes, 
staphylococcus,  or  the  colon  bacillus. 

4.  Varieties  due  to  Differences  in  the  Determining  Causes. — 
(a)  Contusion  Pneumonia. — Contusion  of  the  chest,  or  violent  bodily 
shock  without  direct  injury  to  the  lung,  may  be  followed  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  by  the  onset  of  a  well-characterized  croupous  pneumonia,  (b) 
Postoperative  Pneumonia. — The  cases  probably  do  not  all  belong  to  the 
same  group.  True  croupous  pneumonia  is  much  less  common  than  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  may  be  diffuse  or  pseudolobar.  Croupous  pneumonia 
may  occur  after  operations  of  various  kinds,  irrespective  of  the  anaesthetic 
employed.  Bronchopneumonia  is  common  after  operations  upon  the  mouth 
and  throat,  (c)  Ancesthesia  Pneumonia. — This  variety  is  almost  always 
bronchopneumonia.  In  many  instances  th^  lesions  are  so  massed  as  to 
constitute  a  pseudolobar  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  develop  in  the 
course  of  the  first  or  second  day  after  the  operation,  much  more  commonly 
when  ether  has  been  administered  and  the  mouth,  throat,  or  abdomen  has 
been  operated  upon.    It  is  probably  an  aspiration  pneumonia. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — In  well- developed  cases  of  primary  croupous 
pneumonia  the  diagnosis  is  an  easy  matter  and  errors  are  not  often  made. 
The  mistakes  in  diagnosis  occur  mostly  in  the  aberrant  and  intercurrent 
forms  in  which  the  disease  is  latent  and  the  symptoms  masked,  and  are  the 
result  of  neglect  to  carefully  and  systematically  examine  every  patient, 
and  especially  chronic  cases,  upon  the  appearance  of  fresh  local  or  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  however  trifling  they  may  appear.  In  certain 
cases  the  general  symptoms  are  indeterminate  but  the  local  phenomena 
decisive,  in  others  the  physical  signs  are  obscure,  but  chill,  fever,  cough, 
and  sputum  are  characteristic.  In  either  of  these  conditions  the  diagnosis 
is  clear;  still  more  clear  is  it  when  both  symptoms  and  signs  are  present 
and  well  defined. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — 1.  Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis  (see  p.  803). 
2.  Hemorrhagic  Infarct. — There  are  circumscribed  dulness  and  bloody 
sputum.  The  chill  of  pneumonia  does  not  occur;  there  may  be  complete 
absence  of  fever;  the  blood  is  less  thoroughly  admixed  with  the  sputum, 
and  finally  a  condition  capable  of  giving  rise  to  embolism  may  be  dis- 
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covered.  3.  Pulmonary  (Edema, — ^The  sputum  is  bloody,  but  it  is  tin 
thin  and  frothy,  a  condition  only  exceptional  in  pneumonia.  Dulnea  is 
not  common  and  when  present'  involves  both  bases  posteriorly  and  is  far 
less  strictly  delimited  than  in  pneumonia.  Both  conditions  may  be  pres- 
ent. Collateral  oedema — fluxion  oedema — is  common  in  pneumonia  and 
an  inflammatory  oedema  may  develop  at  the  borders  of  the  lesion.  4. 
Bronchopneumonia. — Massed  lesions  of  considerable  extent  or  involving  a 
lobe — pseudolobar  pneumonias — are  misleading.  Croupous  pneumonia 
generally  occurs  as  an  acute  process,  attacking  persons  in  previous  gpod 
health,  or  as  an  intercurrent  specific  disease  in  various  chronic  affections, 
whereas  bronchopneumonia  is  mostly  an  affection  secondary  to  some  acute 
specific  fever,  as  measles  or  other  condition  in  which  the  aspiration  of 
infectious  matter  from  the  mouth  or  throat  takes  place.  Croupous  pneu- 
monia is  furthermore  an  acute,  short,  well-characterized  disease,  beginning 
abruptly  with  a  chill  and  terminating  by  crisis,  w^hile  bronchopneumonia 
comes  on  gradually  or  abruptly  with  temperature  rise  but  without  chill, 
continues  indefinitely,  and  terminates  in  favorable  cases  by  lysis.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain,  sputum  is  often  absent,  but,  as 
a  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  exceptions,  when  present  it  is  rusty 
and  viscid  in  croupous  pneumonia  and  mucopurulent  in  bronchopneumonia. 
5.  Pleural  Effusion, — This  question  of  diagnosis  is  of  daily  occurrence  at 
the  bedside  and  demands  special  consideration  (see  p.  1099).  6.  Menin- 
gitis.— Doubts  arise  in  some  cases  of  apex  pneumonia,  especially  in  chil- 
dren. A  knowledge  that  the  pulmonary  lesions  are  often  masked  will 
remind  the  practitioner  that  in  every  case  in  which  meningeal  symptoms 
are  present  the  lungs  and  heart  are  to  be  particularly  examined.  7.  EnUric 
Fever. — ^There  are  two  principal  sources  of  error,  ratients  suffering  with 
toxic  pneumonia  or  the  asthenic  form  of  the  disease  present  septic  symp- 
toms identical  with  those  of  enteric  fever  with  mixed  infection.  Clinically, 
in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  anamnesis  the  diagnosis  is  often  obscure. 
A  positive  agglutination  with  the  Widal  test  is  mostly  conclusive.  Excep- 
tionally the  patient  may  have  passed  through  enteric  fever  some  weeks  or 
months  before.  To  this  condition  the  term  typhoid  pneumonia  is  frequently 
applied.  This  unfortunate  term  is  also  used  to  designate  cases  of  enteric 
fever  in  which  bronchopneumonia — ^inhalation  pneumonia — has  arisen  as  an 
intercurrent  condition.  Much  less  common  are  cases  of  enteric  fever  which 
begin  with  the  symptoms  and  soon  develop  the  signs  of  pneumonia — pneu- 
motyphus.  The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  precision  until  the  eruption 
and  splenic  tumor  appear  or  a  positive  result  follows  the  agglutination  test 
Pros^nosis. — Croupous  pneumonia,  taking  all  cases  together,  is  an 
extremely  fatal  disease.  The  statistics  are  unreliable.  When  the  facts 
in  the  natural  history  of  this  disease  are  considered  it  appears  probable 
that  the  mortality,  according  to  hospital  statistics,  is  too  high;  according 
to  the  impressions  of  physicians  in  private  practice,  too  low.  Especially 
misleading  are  the  figures  collected  to  support  the  eflScacy  of  certain  methods 
of  treatment.  It  is  necessary  to  be  explicit.  The  clinical  varieties  arc  to 
be  considered.  Apex  pneumonia  is  more  liable  to  be  associated  with  ner- 
vous symptoms  and  grave  toxaemia.  Double  pneumonia  is  attended  with 
increasing  circumscription  of  the  respiratory  surface  and  stress  upon  the 
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right  heart,  as  well  as  by  a  more  intense  toxsemia.  In  the  migratory  form 
there  is  increased  danger  from  the  prolongation  of  the  active  disease.  As 
regards  the  intensity  of  the  process,  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  indi- 
vidual play  an  important  part.  On  the  one  hand  robust  and  previously 
healthy  persons,  free  from  alcoholism,  perish  in  a  few  days,  while  individuals 
of  feeble  constitution  recover  from  an  apparently  hopeless  attack.  The 
toxic  cases  are  mostly  fatal.  Nevertheless  the  better  the  previous  health, 
the  more  favorable  the  outlook.  That  wholly  unknown  influence  called 
by  the  older  writers  the  epidemic  constitution  is  far  from  being  unim- 
portant. The  mortaUty  varies  in  different  years  in  the  same  locality 
between  5  and  30  per  cent.,  and  without  discoverable  cause  there  are  alter- 
nating series  of  favorabJe  and  unfavorable  cases.  The  mortality  in  house 
epidemics  and  institutions  is  high.  Negroes  in  the  United  States  show 
an  increased  mortality.  The  death-rate  is  distinctly  higher  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  states  of  our  country.  In  high  altitudes  the  prognosis 
is  extremely  unfavorable.  The  question  of  diagnosis  has  a  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  statistics.  The  pneumonias  of  infancy  and  old  age,  secondary 
pneumonias,  and  terminal  pneumonias  are  very  often  not  recognized.  In 
infants  bronchopneumonia  is  frequently  mistaken  for  croupous  pneumonia 
or  the  latter  for  meningitis.  In  the  aged,  pneumonia  frequently  causes 
death  without  characteristic  or  even  suggestive  symptoms.  Insidiously 
developing  intercurrent  pneumonias  may  be  wholly  overlooked  and  the 
fatal  issue  ascribed  to  the  primary  disease.  Certainly  this  is  true  of 
terminal  pneumonias — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
death-rate  from  pneumonia  as  reported  from  the  wards  and  upon  the 
protocols  of  the  post-mortem  room.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  pneumonia 
in  a  patient  dying  in  the  ward  of  a  chronic  disease;  impossible  to  do  so 
upon  the  autopsy  table. 

Statistics,  to  be  of  value,  especially  to  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
relative  efficacy  of  different  plans  of  treatment,  must  be  based  upon  large 
numbers  of  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  all  the  factors  which  influence 
the  result  of  the  attack  in  individual  instances.  In  hospitals  the  mortality 
ranges  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  943  cases 
entered  as  pneumonia  in  seven  years,  198  or  21  per  cent.  died.  In  the 
German  Hospital,  of  407  cases  treated  during  ten  years  108  died,  a  mor- 
tality of  26.5  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  private  practice  varies  according 
to  different  observers  from  3  or  4  to  20  per  cent.  The  series  of  cases  in 
private  practice  are  usually  too  small  to  be  of  statistical  value. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  bear  upon  the  prognosis  in  indi- 
vidual cases  are  the  following:  Under  one  year  the  death-rate  is  much 
higher  than  between  two  and  twelve.  Adolescents  and  healthy  young 
adults  bear  pneumonia  well.  The  death-rate  is  very  low  among  recruits 
and  young  soldiers,  picked  men  living  a  regular  life  in  well-constructed 
barracks.  After  sixty,  75  per  cent,  die;  yet  remarkable  recoveries  occur. 
I  have  now  under  observation  a  lady  aged  99  who  has  twice  had  well-char- 
acterized croupous  pneumonia  since  her  eightieth  year.  Women  bear 
pneumonia  comparatively  badly.  When  it  occurs  during  pregnancy  there 
is  danger  of  abortion  or  premature  labor,  but  the  danger  is  not  so  great 
it  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be.    In  those  previously  ill  with  chronic 
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disease,  the  obese,  and  especially  in  those  habitually  given  to  drink,  pnen- 
monia  Is  especially  dangerous.  In  such  cases  also  astonishing  recoveiia 
occasionally  take  place.  The  outlook  is  also  grave  in  gouty  persons  and 
those  suffering  from  emphysema.  Complicationa  add  greatly  to  the  gn?- 
ity  of  the  cases.  Pneumococcus  meningitis  may  be  regarded  as  a  fatil 
disease;  endocarditis  is  usually  of  the  malignant  type;  septic  phenomeu, 
whether  due  to  the  toxaemia  of  the  primary  infection  or  to  secondaiy 
infection,  are  ominous.     A   low  leucocyte   count  ia   unfavorable. 

Death  is  commonly  caused  by  the  action  of  the  toxins  upon  the  vu- 
omotor  centres  with  progressive  lowering  of  the  blood-presgure.  In  man; 
cases  over-distcntion  of  the  right  heart  is  at  fault.  Sudden  cedema  of  the 
lungs  frequently  precedes  the  fatal  event. 

XVI.  CEREBROSPINAL  FEVER. 

Epidemic  CerebroapiruU  Meningitis. 

Definition. — .\n  acute,  infectious,  epidemic  disease  caused  by  the 
Diplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis,  characterized  clinically  by  sudden 
onset,  with  headache,  vomiting,  and  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  irregular  fever,  profound  nervous  symptonu, 
rapid  course,  and  high  death-rate;  anatomically,  by  inflammatioD  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

Etiology. — Phedisposing    Influences. — Climate    appears    to    h«ve 

little  influence  as  a  predisposing  factor.    Outbreaks  are  more  common  and 

extensive  in  the  winter  and  spring  than  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year. 

Densely  populated  cities  and  sparsely  settled  agricultural  regions  are  alike 

subject  to  its  prevalence.     Damp,  overcrowded,  and  unclean  habttationi 

favor  its  spread,  and  persons  living  on  the  ground  floor  are  especially  apt 

to  sufTer.     Individuals  of   all   occupa- 

^      ~~~^  tiona  and  professions  are  liable  to  Uiis 

/^*  *.  j  -jRP^x  disease.     Military  life   involves  a  spe- 

.'    ^k   fjm        ^t  \  ^^^   liability.     Among  adults  the  pro- 

/jAJ^flf   *fci    -'"'        '*^        portion   of  males  attacked    is   greater 

fT^\t  A^y^       ^     ^  _\       than   that   of    females.     Among    cliil- 

,        '•  *<»T|p"rfii   ^W J\      '^^^^  ***^  number  of  males  and  females 

.£\3I  ^taP^J  Cerebrospinal  fever  is  especially  a 

.  t^'2&9  AIm^E*      f      ^^^^^  of  children  and  young  adults. 

~*  After  40  it  is  uncommon,  though  the 

diagnosis  has  been  vcri&ed  post  mortem 

in  individuals  over  70. 

Exciting  Causb. — Diplococeua 
intracellularis   meningitidis;    meningo- 
coccus.   This  organism  is  found  in  tbr 
fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  and 
tn  the   meningeal   exudate.     The   cerebrospinal  fluid  ia  usually  more  or 
less  turbid,  sometimes  very  turbid,  especially  early  in  the  course  of  the 
attack.    While  turbidity  of  the  spinal  fluid  is  of  diagnostic  importance, 
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its  limpidity  does  not  constitute  a  negative  sign,  and  in  either  case 
cultures  are  necessary  to  the  diagnosis.  In  the  tissues  the  diplococcus  is 
almost  constantly  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  polynuclear  leucocytes. 
The  diplococci  are  found  only  in  connection  with  the  lesions  of  the  disease. 
Mixed  infections  are  not  uncommon. 

Cerebrospinal  fever  does  not  appear  to  be  contagious  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term  in  speaking  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhus. 
The  definite  micro-organism  which  causes  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
confined  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord,  with  little  or  no  opportu- 
nitv  of  transmission  to  other  individuals.  In  cases  in  which  there  are  lesions 
in  the  lungs,  ears,  and  nose,  however,  infection  of  neighboring  objects  or 
persons  may  readily  take  place.  Councilman  has  recently  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  presence  of  sporadic  cases  is  of  importance  in 
the  occurrence  of  epidemics.  The  Diplococcus  intracellularis  is  an  organ- 
ism of  feeble  vitality:  it  dies  out  easily  on  exposure  to  drying  and  light 
and  is  incapable  of  a  saprophytic  existence.  In  the  absence  of  intervening 
infections,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  period  of  epidemics  to  be  bridged 
over.  Not  only  this,  but  there  is  evidence  that  this  organism  can  produce 
other  infections  and  may  even  live  as  an  inhabitant  on  the  normal  mucous 
membrane. " 

Second  attacks  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  most  cases  lasting  immunity 
is  estabUshed. 

Symptoms  of  the  Ordinary  Forms. — Cerebrospinal  fever  presents  a 
great  diversity  of  symptoms  in  different  cases.  No  other  acute  disease 
appears  in  such  various  guises.  Stills  has  well  called  it  a  "chameleon-like 
disorder. "  The  period  of  incubation  is  unknown.  Prodromes  are  rare. 
When  present  they  consist  of  headache,  dragging  muscular  pains,  vertigo, 
and  a  sense  of  fatigue.  The  onset  of  the  attack  is  usually  abrupt.  It  is 
marked  by  a  chill,  agonizing  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  In  some 
eases  headache  is  not  a  conspicuous  symptom.  The  attack  begins  vnth 
vertigo  and  the  patient  acts  like  a  drunken  man.  Dragging  pains  in  the 
neck  spread  along  the  spine  and  into  the  extremities  and  are  followed  by 
motor  symptoms  which  progressively  develop.  These  consist  of  tetanoid 
stiffness  of  the  spinal  muscles,  great  pain  on  attempting  to  bend  the  head 
forward  or  to  turn  it  from  side  to  side,  and  awkwardness  and  difficulty 
in  movements  of  the  extremities.  Strabismus,  inequality  of  the  pupils, 
and  palsies  of  the  facial  muscles  are  common.  In  the  course  of  a  little 
time  opisthotonos  develops,  the  head  is  drawn  back,  the  spine  curved,  the 
forearms  flexed  on  the  arms  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs.  Muscular  cramps 
and  spasmodic  twitchings  occur  and  in  young  children  general  convul- 
sions. Hemiplegia  has  been  frequently  observed.  Paraplegia  may  also 
occur.  Paralysis  may  develop  during  the  course  of  the  attack  and  dis- 
appear shortly  or  persist  for  some  time.  The  sensory  symptoms  consist 
of  headache,  which  may  be  sharp,  lancinating  or  boring,  and  is  commonly 
referred  to  the  back  of  the  head;  sometimes  it  is  felt  as  a  constricting 
band ;  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  in  the  lumbar  and  epigastric  regions 
and  general  hyperaesthesia,  most  marked  in  the  face  and  neck.  Various 
disturbances  of  the  special  senses,  as  photophobia,  intolerance  of  sounds, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  vertigo,  occur.     The  psychical  disturbances  are 
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striking.  The  patient  is  restless  and  distressed.  His  face  is  seldom  flusW, 
usually  pale,  and  slightly  cyanotic.  In  children  there  is  great  irritability. 
Delirium  occurs  early  and  may  be  active,  even  maniacal,  or  of  a  busy 
wandering  type.  After  a  time  it  passes  into  somnolence  or  stupor,  which 
may  be  still  attended  by  more  or  less  restlessness  and  continual  movement 
on  the  bed.  In  the  worst  cases  stupor  deepens  to  coma.  The  tongue  is 
at  first  slightly  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  In  conditions  of  great  depres- 
sion it  becomes  dry  and  brown  and  sordea  collect.  Taste  is  lost  and  the 
patient  refuses  food;  nevertheless  the  vomiting  persists.  Constipation  ia 
commonly  present  throughout  the  sickness.  Toward  the  end  of  the  attack, 
however,  diarrhcea  and  involuntary  discharges  may  take  place.  Sli^t, 
exceptionally  market!,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  made  out.  The 
fever  is  gt'nerully  moderate,  vcrj'  irregular,  and  does  not  observe  a  typical 
course.  Th<Te  are  frequent  remissions.  In  some  instances  fever  is  slight 
or  absent  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  may  reach 
105°  or  106°  r.  (40.5°-41.1°  C).  It  may  abruptly  rise  before  death.  The 
fever,  even  when  intense,  may  be  of  short  duration.  There  is  no  constant 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  and  the  severity 
of  the  other  symptoms.  Defervescence  may  take  place  without  improve- 
ment in  other  respects,  so  that  there  are  cases  in  which  severe  nervou* 
symptoms  persist  for  weeks  after  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  nonnal  or 
subnormal  ranges.  Many  of  the  cases  show  a  temperature  range  of  iireg- 
ularly  remittent  type.  In  the  milder  cases  the  temperature  ia  sometimes 
distinctly  intermittent.  The  subfebrile  temperatures  are  sometimes  broken 
by  rapid  and  transient  elevations.  The  pulse  is  also  irregular.  There  is 
no  constant  correspondence  between  the  pulse  and  temperature.  It  may 
be  soft  and  weak,  even  slower  than  in  health,  and  is  often  intermittent  and 
arrhythmic.  Abrupt  changes  in  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  are 
common.  Change  in  the  frequency 
from  SO  to  100  has  been  observed  in 
the  course  of  a  minute.  The  rhythm 
of  the  respiration  may  be  disturbed 
and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may 
occur  in  the  graver  cases. 

Leucocytosis  is  present  through- 
out the  disease,  diminishing  toward 
the  end  of  the  attack  in  cases 
which   recover. 

Lesions  of  the  skin  are  com- 
mon. To  their  prominence  is  due 
the  old  name  of  spotted  fever.  They 
vary  greatly  in  different  epidemics. 
In  many  cases  they  are  absent  alto- 
FiQ.  2M.-Petj.ri,iai^«upii<iTK  ^-pij™ic  arfbi^-  gcthcr.  They  are  often  polymor- 
phous. Herpes  is  far  more  common 
than  any  other  eruption.  It  usually  appears  on  the  lips  and  nose, 
but  may  involve  other  parts  of  the  face  or  body  and  may  vary  from 
a  crop  of  a  few  fine  vesicles  to  an  abundant  eruption  of  lai^  vesiclee. 
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A  petechial  rash  resembling  flea-bites  is  frequently  observed,  and  in  some 
instances  extensive  hemorrhagic  areas  develop  in  the  skin.  These  lesions 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  but  particularly  about  the  knees 
and  elbows.  In  some  cases  the  rash  is  abundant  and  develops  with  great 
rapidity.  Patches  of  erythema,  dusky  mottlings,  and  rose  spots  disap- 
pearing on  pressure,  like  the  rash  of  enteric  fever,  have  been  observed. 
Among  the  rarer  cutaneous  manifestations  are  urticaria,  erythema  nodosum, 
pemphigus,  and  gangrene.  The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  increased.  It  may  be 
much  increased  even  with  high  temperature.  The  reaction  is  usually  acid. 
Albumin  is  frequently  present.  There  is  a  special  form  of  cerebrospinal 
fever  characterized  by  symptoms  of  an  acute  nephritis  and  corresponding 
to  the  renal  form  of  enteric  fever.  Glycosuria  occasionally  occurs,  and  in 
malignant  cases  hsematuria  has  been  observed.  Retention  of  urine  is 
common  in  the  graver  cases.  Polyuria  is  frequent  in  children,  and  in  some 
cases  has  persisted  for  years  after  convalescence. 

The  eye  lesions  are  referable  to  three  causes:  First,  neuritis,  due  to 
the  involvement  of  the  nerve  in  the  exudate  at  the  base  without  extension 
of  the  inflammatory  process  to  either  the  orbit  or  the  eye.  This  condition 
may  affect  the  oculomotor  and  the  optic  nerve.  Second,  inflammation 
from  the  meninges  may  extend  directly  into  the  eye  along  the  pia-arach- 
noid  of  the  optic  nerve,  causing  purulent  choroido-iritis  and  in  very  rare 
instances  suppuration  in  the  orbit.  Keratitis  may  arise  in  consequence  of 
an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  iris  and  ciliary  region.  The 
third  cause  is  neuritis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  with  loss  of  sensation  and  keratitis 
and  purulent  conjunctivitis.  Symptoms  relating  to  the  auditory  apparatus 
are  common.  The  auditory  nerve  is  swollen  and  surrounded  by  the  exudate. 
Extensive  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  frequently  found,  being  most 
marked  in  the  chronic  cases.  The  abortive  form  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  is  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  early  acquired  deafness.  Deafness 
is  frequently  due  to  disease  of  the  labyrinth.  Otitis  media  and  mastoid 
disease  occur.  The  diplococci  are  found  in  the  pus-cells.  Coryza  has  been 
frequently  observed  in  the  course  of  the  attack.  Weigert  first  advanced 
the  opinion  that  in  meningitis  the  nose  forms  the  portal  of  entry  for  the 
infectious  organisms.  It  may  be,  however,  that  their  presence  is  due  to  an 
extension  from  the  brain  and  not  to  primary  invasion.  Epistaxis  also  occurs. 
The  wasting  in  severe  cases  is  rapid  and  extreme.  An  early,  sudden,  and 
great  loss  of  strength  is  a  frequent  and  prominent  condition  in  this  disease. 

The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  those  due  to  the  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  cerebrospinal  organs  and  those  due  to  a  general  infection.  In 
the  malignant  cases  both  these  groups  of  symptoms  are  of  overwhelming 
severity.  In  the  mild  cases  the  nervous  symptoms  are  predominant.  The 
foregoing  symptoms  indicate  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  disease  in  its 
ordinary  form. 

Anomalous  Forms. — 1.  Malignant  (Meningitis  Cerebrospincdis  Epi- 
detnica  Siderans). — The  patient  is  struck  down  without  warning  and  speed- 
ily falls  into  a  state  of  collapse.  A  violent  chill  is  followed  by  cyanosis, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  profuse  perspiration,  intense  headache  which  alter- 
nates with  drowsiness,  and  brief  delirium  followed  by  unconsciousness. 
There  may  be  contraction  of  the  neck.     Respiration  is  slow  and  labored; 
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the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble;  the  urine  scanty  and  loaded  with  albumin. 
Purpuric  blotches  appear  on  the  surface.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
in  many  epidemics  and  with  greatest  frequency  at  the  beginning  of  tbf 
outbreak.  They  may  occur  sporadically.  Death  may  ensue  in  the  conne 
of  a  few  hours.  2.  Abortive  (Meningitis  Cerehrospinalis  Epidemica  Abor- 
liva). — The  onset  of  the  attack  is  severe.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
symptoms  subside  and  convalescence  is  rapid.  3.  Mild  {Meningitis  Cerr- 
brospinalisEpidemimAmbiUans). — Patients  complain  of  headache,  stiSnm 
in  the  neck  and  spine,  and  malaise.  Vomiting  occurs.  Fever  is,  as  a  rule, 
absent.  Cases  of  this  kind  can  only  be  recognized  in  the  light  of  a  prevul- 
ing  epidemic.  4.  I>fTERMiTTENT  (Meningitis  Cer^yrospinalia  Epidemica 
IntermiUens). — This  form  is  common.  Not  only  the  fever,  but  other  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  show  extraordinary  exacerbations  and  remissions,  which 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Tbew 
cases  may  be  due  to  successive  involvement  of  areas  of  the  meninges  at  to 
fresh  growths  of  the  organisms.  They  rarely  present  the  well-marked 
periodicity  of  the  malarious  diseases.     5.  Chbonic   {Meningitis  Cerebn- 
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Spinalis  Epidemica  Chronica). — Cases  of  this  form  occur  in  all  epidemics. 
The  disease  lasts,  with  numerous  complications,  remissions,  and  ezacerb*- 
tioDs,  for  several  weeks  or  in  some  instances  for  five  or  six  months.  Emaci- 
ation is  extreme.  The  symptoms  may  be  due  to  the  persistence  of  condititHU 
left  by  the  acute  attack,  such  as  chronic  hydrocephalus  or  abscess  of  tbr 
brain,  or  general  neuritis. 

Complications  and  Sequels — Among  the  complications  and  sequdi 
are  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditb.  fironchial  catarrh  and  de^uti- 
tion  pneumonia  are  very  common.  Croupous  pneumonia  has  been  common 
in  some  of  the  epidemica.  It  occurs  more  frequently  at  the  close  than  it 
the  beginning  of  an  epidemic.  Whether  cases  of  pneumonia  reported  in 
connection  with  epidemic  meningitis  have  been  oases  of  true  croupous 
pneumonia  or  cases  of  meningococcus  pneumonia  is  uncertain.  ArthritiE. 
commonly  slight,  but  in  rare  instances  suppurative,  has  been  noted.  The 
wrist-joints  are  most  commonly  involved.  Swelling  of  the  parotid  glands 
is  an  occasional  accident  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  slight  or  may  run  on  Ui 
Buppuration^parodd  bubo.  Intestinal  catarrh  may  occur  as  a  compliu- 
tion.  Malarial  and  enteric  fever,  and  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  cholera 
have  been  encountered  as  intercurrent  affections. 
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The  cAnvaleseence  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  After  severe  cases  it  is 
apt  to  be  tardy.    Relapses  are  not  uncommon  and  are  often  fatal. 

Among  the  more  important  sequels  are  prolonged  debility  and  ema- 
ciation, palsies  and  various  forms  of  paralysis,  impairment  of  intelligence 
in  consequence  of  chronic  meningitis  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  espe- 
cially io  children,  and  more  or  less  complete  deafness  and  loss  of  vision. 
General  motor  weakness  and  paralysis  of  individual  cranial  nerves  or  of 
the  lower  extremities  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  They  depend  on  lesions 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  pressure  exerted  by  extensive  organized 
inflammatory  exudate,  or  on  peripheral  neuritis. 

MeninEtsmus. — This  term  is  used  to  indicate  a  group  of  symptoms 
suggestive  of  meningitis  in  cases  in  which  recovery  usually  takes  place 
rapidly  and  completely  or  in  which  after  death  the  lesions  of  meningitis 
are  not  found.  The  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  is  normal  and  free 
from  organisms.  It  has  been  observed  in  various  febrile  infections,  espe- 
cially in  children.  The  initial  symptoms  are  frequently  severe  and  the 
early  difFerential  diagnosis  sometimes  impossible. 

Diagnosis. — Direct  Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  cerebrospinal 
fever  by  ordinary  clinical  methods  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  sporadic 
cases  and  at  the  beginning  of  outbreaks.  The  diagnosis  of  any  form  of 
meningitis  is  occasionally  obscure.  Sudden  onset,  chill,  fever,  vomiting, 
delirium,  tremor,  and  painful  ngidity  of  the  back  of  the  neck  may  occur 
in  pneumonia,  the  malignant  form  of  variola,  typhus,  and  especially  in  the 
cerebrospinal  form  of  enteric  fever.  Kernig's  sign  is  found  to  be  present 
in  80  to  dO  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  meningitis  and  only  exceptionally  pres- 
ent in  other  diseases.  This  test  is  often  attended  by  evident  pain  on  the 
part  of  the  patient. 

If  meningitis  be  present  there  is  usually  no  great  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing cerebrospinal  fever  during  an  epidemic.  The  ordinary  and  anomalous 
forms  alike  show  a  symptom-complex  that  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  is 
distinctive.  In  all  cases  when  practicable  lumbar  puncture  should  be 
performed.  If  carried  out  early  in 
the  attack,  at  the  time  when  the 
diagnosis  is  often  as  important 
as  it  is  difficult,  the  result  is  com- 
monly conclusive. 

Lumbar  Puncture  (Quincke). 
— The  operation  is  devoid  of  danger 
and  can  be  performed  without  gen- 
eral amesthesia.  Freezing  of  the 
skin  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  it 
is  as  painful  as  the  puncture  and 
causes  unnecessary  delay.  In  chil- 
dren excitement  may  be  avoided 
by  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform.  *""■■  ^'^'"^^^^Ling^.^'-iKy™'"  ""'''™p'°"' 
Surgical  antisepsis  is  to  be  strictly 

observed.  Suitable  pointed  cannulas  are  sold  in  the  shops.  A  small 
aspirator  needle  may  be  used.  The  instrument  is  introduced  into  the 
subarachnoid  space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne.     The 
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point  of  entrance  may  be  detennined  by  drawing  a  line  connecting  the 
highest  points  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  posteriorly.  This  line  pafises  over 
the  spine  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  point  of  entrance  b  about 
one  centimetre  below  and  one  centimetre  to  the  right  of  the  interaection 
of  the  transverse  line  and  the  median  line.  Some  prefer  the  third  lumbar 
interspace.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  the  right  side,  the  spine  beiof; 
strongly  bowed,  the  thighs  and  knees  flexed,  and  the  left  shoulder  drawn 
forward.  The  thumb  of  the  left  hand  being  used  as  a  guide,  the  needle  is 
thrust  with  a  rotary  movement  in  an  upward  and  inward  direction  to  a 
depth  varying,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  thickness  of  the 
tissues,  from  about  two  and  a  half  centimetres  in  infants  to  between  four 
and  six  centimetres  in  adults.  The  fluid  runs  drop  by  drop  or  in  a  stream, 
the  normal  pressure  being  about  120  mm.  of  mercury.  In  meningitis  the 
pressure  may  reach  250-300  mm.  Normal  fluid  is  clear  and  limpidt  bot 
no  conclusions  can  be  reached  without  careful  laboratory  investigation, 
including,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  inoculation  of  a  guinea-pig. 

If  the  patient  has  meningitis  the  fluid  withdrawn  is,  as  a  rule,  but 
not  invariably,  more  or  less  cloudy;  if  cerebrospinal  fever,  the  Diplococcus 
intracellularis  meningitidis — meningococcus — will  be  found  on  direct  mi- 
croscopic examination  or  in  cultures.  Positive  conclusions  can  only  be 
drawn  from  positive  results.  When  the  result  is  negative  the  operation 
must  be  repeated. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — 1.  PneumococctLS  Meningitis. — This  may 
occur  alone  or  in  connection  with  croupous  pneumonia.  The  pulmonary 
lesion  may  be  latent.  Symptoms  indicating  extensive  infection  of  the 
meninges,  of  the  cord  and  spinal  roots,  and  extension  of  the  infective  proc- 
ess along  the  cranial  nerves  are  less  marked  or  absent  altogether.  Con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  may  be  absent,  delirium  and  coma  are 
present  and  occur  early,  and  this  form  of  meningitis  is  fatal,  while  eases 
of  the  epidemic  form  may  recover. 

2.  Streptococcus  Meningitis,  —  This  form  is  secondary  to  infectioD 
elsewhere.  Fracture  of  the  skull,  especially  fracture  of  the  base,  local 
abscess  formation,  acute  endocarditis,  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  scalp, 
otitis  media  with  extension  to  the  mastoid  or  the  meninges  are  forms  of 
primary  infection.  Opisthotonos  is  neither  common  nor  well  developed. 
The  symptoms  develop  slowly  and  are  often  for  a  time  obscure.  Tbt 
association  of  painful  rigidity,  intense  headache,  and  vomiting  is  not  con- 
spicuous.    Eye  symptoms  are  common. 

3.  Tuberculous  Meningitis. — This,  perhaps  the  most  familiar  form  of 
meningitis,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cerebrospinal  fever  by  a  protracted 
period  of  prodromes,  more  gradual  onset,  slower  course,  slow  luid  irregular 
pulse,  great  irregularity  of  the  respiration,  and  the  absence  of  eruption. 
Antecedent  tuberculous  disease,  failure  of  health  following  measles  or 
influenza,  tuberculous  glands,  or  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  tuberculous 
infection  are  found  in  the  history  of  the  patient.  In  children  or  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  fever  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  tuberculous  process  involves  the  spinal  meninges  (Hirsch),  the  diag- 
nosis is  far  from  easy.      The  result   of  spinal    puncture  is   conclusive. 

4.  The  Cerebrospinal  Form  of  Enteric  Fever  (see  p.  633). 
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5.  Scarlet  Fever, — In  some  instances  the  sudden  onset,  high  febrile 
movement,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  stupor  suggest  cerebrospinal  fever 
as  it  occurs  in  children.  The  presence  of  the  peculiar  redness  of  the  pala- 
tine half-arches,  rapidly  followed  by  general  erythematous  angina,  are  im- 
portant. In  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  efflorescence 
will  clear  up  any  uncertainty. 

6.  Typhus  Fever, — ^At  one  time  cerebrospinal  fever  was  confounded 
with  typhus  or  regarded  as  a  variety  of  that  disease.  To  Stills  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  finally  settled  every  question  of  doubt  concerning  the 
identity  of  these  two  diseases  in  this  country.  They  are  in  strong  con- 
trast in  respect  of  their  causes,  symptoms,  course,  lesions,  and  sequels. 

7.  Hysteria, — Cases  of  cerebrospinal  fever,  occurring  in  nervous  fe- 
males at  the  close  of  epidemics  or  sporadically,  have  presented  a  delirium 
so  peculiar  and  an  array  of  symptoms  so  little  characteristic  that  they 
have  been  looked  upon  as  manifestations  of  hysteria.  This  error  in  diag- 
nosis is  no  longer  possible. 

Prognosis. — In  individual  cases  the  prognosis  can  never  be  made 
with  certainty.  The  abortive  and  fulminant  cases  run  the  most  rapid 
course.  Hirsch  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  certain  cases,  which  at  the 
onset  present  the  symptoms  of  cerebrospinal  fever,  recover  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  hours  which  terminates  in  free  sweating.  The  malignant  cases, 
on  the  other  hand,  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours  or  two  or  three  days.  Mod- 
erately severe  cases  may  last  one  or  two  weeks  or  several  months.  The 
first  week  is  the  time  of  greatest  danger.  Symptoms  rendering  the  prog- 
nosis unfavorable  are  intense  excitement,  early  depression,  persistent 
vomiting,  irregular  respiration,  and  convulsions  alternating  with  coma. 
The  average  mortality  is  about  40  per  cent.  It  varies  in  different  epidemics 
from  20  to  75  per  cent. 

Relapses  are  not  infrequent  and  arc  often  fatal. 

XVII.  ERYSIPELAS. 

Definition. — ^An  acute,  infectious,  endemic  affection  caused  by  the 
Streptococcus  erysipelatis  and  characterized  by  fever,  a  peculiar  circum- 
scribed inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  ready  transmissibility. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Erysipelas  is  a  widely  prev- 
alent disease  which  occurs  in  every  climate  and  to  which  all  races  are 
liable.  It  is  endemic  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  may  prevail  in  local 
epidemics  at  any  time  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  spread.  Such 
epidemics  are  more  common  and  extensive  in  the  spring.  Erysipelas  be- 
longs to  the  group  of  wound  infections  and  spreads  chiefly  by  accidental 
inoculation.  Neither  age  nor  sex  therefore  essentially  predisposes  to  the 
disease.  Incidentally  certain  conditions  of  the  individual  and  his  sur- 
roundings render  him  especially  liable.  The  integuments  afford  less  com- 
plete protection  against  infection  at  the  extremes  of  life  than  at  other 
periods.  During  the  first  two  weeks,  the  infant  is  very  liable  to  erysip- 
elas, which  most  commonly  starts  from  the  umbilicus,  though  it  may  appear 
at  any  wound  or  abrasion.  Aged  persons  frequently  suffer  from  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  eczema,  acne,  furunculosis,  prurigo,  vaiicose 
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ulcers  and  fissures  where  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  merge,  and  are 
hence  especially  liable  to  accidental  inoculation.     But  these  lesions  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  life.     Wounds  and  injuries  are  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females  and  for  this  reason  the  former  suffer  from  erysipeW 
more  frequently  than  the  latter.     Those  who  have  recently  undergone 
surgical  operations  and  lying-in  women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  infection. 
Exhausting  diseases,  conditions  of  cachexia,  chronic  nephritis,  and  alco- 
hi  lism  are  important  predisposing  factors.     Among  local  conditions  filth, 
overcrowding,  defective  ventilation,  and   deficient  sunlight  are  most  im- 
portant.    Unsanitary  apartments  and  buildings  frequently  become  the 
abiding  place  of  the  poison.    The  appearance  of  a  single  case  of  erysipelas 
in  a  surgical  ward  or  lying-in  hospital  is  an  imperative  reason,  not  only 
for  immediate  disinfection,  but  also  for  abandoning  its  use  for  a  period. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions  the  disease  occasionally  continues  to 
recur  in  modern  institutions  of  approved  construction.    The  greatly  di- 
minished death-rate  after  surgical  operations  and  among  puerj>eral  women 
at  the  present  time  is  largely  due  to  the  infrequency  of  erysipelas,  and  this 
to  the  scientific  cleanliness  of  a  modern  technic.    A  family  or  hereditan' 
predisposition  is  sometimes  observed.     An  apparent  personal  predispoa- 
tion  is  not  uncommon.     Certain  individuals  contract  the  disease  several 
times,  at  intervals  varjang  from  some  months  to  a  year  or  more. 

Exciting  Causk. — The  specific  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  Strepto- 
coccus erysipelatis,  or  S.  pathogenes  longus.  This  organism  belongs 
to  the  group  S.  pyogenes.  The  Streptococcus  erysipelatis  is  thrown  off 
from  the  inflamed  surface  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  and 
during  the  desquamation.  It  is  capable  of  an  indefinitely  prolonged  ex- 
istence. Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  intensely  virulent,  but 
when  a  number  of  susceptible  persons  are  crowded  together  under  bad 
hygienic  conditions  the  results  are  disastrous.  It  is  extremely  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  patient  and  the  furniture  and 
walls  and  floor  of  the  room  occupied  during  his  illness.  It  clings  also  to 
^he  clothing  of  individuals  who  come  into  contact  with  the  patient,  to  the 
hands  of  operators  and  attendants,  and  to  surgical  instruments.  By  these 
means  it  may  be  and  frequently  is,  in  the  absence  of  proper  precautions, 
communicated  to  persons  at  a  distance,  who  in  their  turn  become  centres 
of  infection.  It  gains  access  to  the  organism  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
by  demonstrable  wounds  or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  or,  less  commonly,  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  The  most  minute  lesion  of  the  integument, 
readily  overlooked  or  already  healed  when  the  erysipelatous  flush  first 
appears,  or,  if  not  healed,  concealed  by  the  blush  itself,  may  serve  as  the 
point  of  entrance.  Fissures  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  nose,  or  eye,  a  lesion 
of  the  lachrymal  duct,  a  crack  in  the  fold  behind  the  ear,  a  fissured  nipple, 
an  abrasion  about  the  genitalia  or  at  the  anus,  the  prick  of  a  needle,  the 
piercing  of  the  lobule  for  ear-rings,  a  scratch,  in  fact  any  solution  of  the 
continuity  of  the  integument  whatever,  may  be  the  starting  point  of  the 
disease.  In  like  manner  any  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uppi*r 
respirator}^  tract  or  of  the  oropharj'^nx  may  become  the  seat  of  prinian* 
infection.  The  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  tract 
hi  the  puerperal  woman  especially  invites  infection,  which  is  invariably 
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d  unticr  those  circumstances  by  serious  results.  The  relationship 
am  fcrms  of  puerperal  infection  and  erj'sipclas  is  obvious.  Chronic 
ins  of  the  nasal  or  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  varicose  ulcers 
leases  of  the  skin  render  those  suffering  from  them  liable  to  repeated 
!  of  erj-sipelas.  Abrasion  of  the  skin  for  vaccination,  or  the  use  of 
^podermic  syringe  without  proper  precautions  ae  to  disinfection 
manliness,  may  open  the  way  for  the  erysipelatous  infection. 
'mptoms. — The  incubation  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 
reme  limit  is  not  more  than  a  week.  The  local  and  constitutional 
)ra8  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
sntical.  When  the 
d  head  are  involved 
afrequently  happens 
e  local  injury  to  the 
■  which  the  infection 
ces  place  cannot  be 
ired .  Su  ch  c  ases  are 
meg  spoken  of  as 
hie — E.  vemm,  R. 
eneticum.  When  the 
ecus  inflammation 
other  parts  of  the 
i  lesion  of  the  skin 
xnis  membrane  can 
aJwayB  be  found, 
iral  terms  the  sever- 
the  constitutional 
tms  is  in  proportion 
Jitent  and  intensity 
local  inflammation, 
odromes  are  as  a 
isent.  The  onset  is 
nly  marked  by  a 
r  shivering,  followed 
ipid  rise  of  temper- 
s  lOa^-lOS"  F.  (39.5° 
C).  Headache, 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  nausea  and  vomiting  also  frequently 
In  the  course  of  some  hours  the  signs  of  local  inflammation 
.  In  many  of  the  milder  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are 
t  slight  and  the  patient  becomes  aware  of  the  trouble  by 
5  and  pricking  sensations  in  the  affected  skin.  The  skin  is  red- 
tense,  and  glossy.  It  is  swollen  and  oedematous  and  the  borders 
effected  area  are  abruptly  niarginate.  It  is  hot  and  firm  to  the  touch 
e  patient  complains  of  rJubjective  sensations  of  burning,  tension 
Lffness.  It  is  a  iwcuiiiirity  of  the  or>'sipelatous  inflammation  that, 
ng  a  limited  area  at  fii-st,  it  tends  to  spread  broadly  in  various  direc- 
idvancing  by  a  well-defined  border  slightly  raised  above  the  level 
surrounding  .«kin.     This  advance  is  usually  from  an  ear  across  the 
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face  to  the  other  ear,  or  from  any  point,  as  the  comer  of  the  nose  or  mouth, 
or  the  canthus  of  an  eye,  rapidly  over  the  entire  face,  into  the  hairy  scalp, 
and  downwards  to  tho  neck.    The  general  swelling  in  severe  cases  is  marked 
and  the  loose  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  adjacent  parts  becomes  enormously 
cedematous.     The  eyelids   cannot  be  opened,  the  nose   is  swollen  to  an 
extraordinaiy   bulk,   the  lips   hugely  distended,   the   ears    cushiony  and 
deformed  and  the  whole  countenance  strangcl}'  disfigured  and  unrecogmz- 
able.    As  the  inflammation  advances  cord-like  thickenings  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  may  oftc»n  be  felt  upon  palpation  beyond  its  border  in  the  area  of 
skin  which  as  y(»t  presc^nts  no  discoloration  or  oedema.     In  some  instances 
the  involved  lymphatic  vessels  appear  as  reddened  strands  or  spots,  ad- 
vanced areas  of  infection  which  are  speedily  overtaken  by  the  progressing 
inflammation.     The   neighboring   superficial   lymphatic    glands   are   very 
often  enlarged  and  tender.    In  severe  cases  vesicles  form  upon  the  surface 
of  the  inflamed  skin,  especially  upon  the  eyelids,  ears,  and  forehead.    Id 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the  inflammation  reaches  its  height  and 
begins  to  undergo  resolution  at  the  point  first  involved.     Here  the  color 
becomes  paler,  the   swelling  diminishes,  and  desquamation   takes  place; 
meanwhile  the  peripheral  inflammation  may  for  a  day  or  two  continue 
to  advance.     Careful  inspection  from  day  to  day  reveaJs  the  fact  that  at 
any  given  point  the  inflammation  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days  and  then  rapidly  subsides,  a  matter  of  importance  in 
estimating  the  worth  of  local  therapeutical  applications.      The   mucou.s 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nose  is  frequently  involved  by  extension.    The 
mouth  and  gums  are  reddened,  the  pharynx  is   congested,    the   tongtie 
swollen,  dry,  and  cracked.    The  pulse  is  rapid.    The  mind  is   commonly 
clear.     In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  days  the  rash  in  favorable  cases  ccasezi 
to  spread,  the    redness    and    swelling   subside,  the   tem])erature    falls  by 
crisis,  and  the  j)atient  enters  upon  convalescence.    There  is  marked  leuco- 
cytosLs.     The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored.     Febrile  albuminuria  i:? 
commonly  present.     Recrudescences  of  fever  frequently  occur.     Relapses 
are  not  common. 

Anomalies  in  the  clinical  course  relate  to  the  rash  and  .to  the  con- 
stitutional disturbances.  That  form  in  which  vesiculation  is  abundant 
is  known  as  E,  vesiculosum:  that  in  which  bull®  form  as  E.  buUosum,  The 
contents  of  the  vesicles  and  blebs  is  usually  a  slightly  turbid  serum.  Pu? 
may  be  present — E.  pustulosum.  These  lesions  may  be  ruptured  by  acci- 
dental violence  or  the  contents  may  undergo  gradual  resorption.  Thin, 
yellowish-brown  crusts  result,  which  after  a  Httle  time  separate  without 
scar  formation.  Deeper  abscess  formation  in  the  connective  tissue  is  not 
uncommon — E.  phlegmonosum,  A  very  grave  form  is  that  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  enfeebled  powers  of  resistance,  the  swelling  and  temdon  result 
in  necrosis  and  gangrene  of  the  skin — E,  gangrcenosum.  The  inflammation 
in  rare  cases  shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to  spread — E.  migrans.  The 
inflammation  may  advance  from  the  face  over  the  neck  and  chest,  sub- 
siding in  one  area  as  it  extends  to  another,  until  it  has  traversed  the  greater 
part  of  the  body.  The  duration  of  the  disease  may  extend  over  many 
weeks,  and  death  may  occur  from  exhaustion  or  from  a  complicating  pneu- 
monia.   Anomalies  in  the  constitutional  symptoms  consist  in  the  absence 
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of  fever — E.  afebrile-  in  hyperpyrexia  which  ia  apt  to  terminate  fatally  with 
progresdve  cardiac  weakness  and  coma;  or  in  great  constitutional  depres- 
sion from  the  outset,  a  condition  to  which  cachectic  and  aged  persons  and 
those  given  to  excesses  in  alcohol  are  CBpccially  liable.  Erysipelas  of  the  new- 
bom,  starting  at  the  navel,  shows  an  abruptly  marginatc  area  of  redness 
and  induration,  which  may  be  superficial  but  commonly  involves  the  deeper 
tissues.  It  extends  rapidly  and  may  invade  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk. 
Suppuration  and  gangrene  sometimes  occur.  The  prognosis  is  ominous. 
Compllcattons  and  Sequels. — The  visceral  complieations  are  due  to 
general  septic  infection.     Purulent  meningitis  may  occur  in  erysipelas  of 


the  face  and  head.  When  the  inflammution  involves  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  or  invades  the  neck,  acute  a?dcmatous  larj'ngitia  may  occur 
and  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Croupous  pneumonia  is  sometimes  cncouatercd. 
Bronchopneumonia  is  a  common  late  complication  in  fatal  cases.  Otitis 
media  and  aeut<:  nephritis  are  occasional  com  plications.  Septic  inflamma- 
tion of  one  or  more  joints  may  occur.  Malignant  endocarditis,  pericarditis, 
and  pleurisy  are  important  complications.  Among  the  sequels  are  areas 
of  cutaneous  hypcra'sfhesia  or  anaisthesia  and  persistent  neuralgias. 
Repeated  attacks  of  erysipelas  have  in  rare  instances  been  followed  by 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  skin.  The  hair  falls  out  after  erj'sipelas 
of  the  scalp,  sometimes  afler  Hevi're  attacks  involving  distant  parts  of  the 
body,    as  in   the  other  acute   infeclionw. 
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Dias^nosis. — ^The  direct  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  rarely  presents  diffi- 
culty. It  rests  upon  the  sudden  onset,  the  ehUl  or  shivering,  fever,  and 
other  constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  in  which  rapid  advance  from  an  infected  centre,  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  distinct  margination,  and  the 
tendency  to  resolution  in  the  region  first  involved  while  evolution  b  tak- 
ing place  at  the  border,  are  characteristic. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  between  erysipelas  and  other  forms  of 
dermatitis  can  be  easily  made.  The  main  fact  is  that  erysipelas  is  an  acute 
infectious  process  attended  with  fever  which  begins  abruptly  and  ends 
by  crisis. 

Pros^nosis. — Previously  sound  individuals  except  at  the  extremes 
of  life  usually  recover.  In  the  new-bom  erysipelas  is  commonly  fatal,  in 
the  aged  very  often  so.  In  broken  down  and  cachectic  persons  and  drunk- 
ards the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Death  is  usually  the  result  of  intense 
general  infection  or  grave  complications.  Erysipelas  is  not  only  less  fre- 
quent, but  it  is  also  much  less  fatal  than  formerly.  The  mortality  is  about 
five  per  cent.     It  is  higher  in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice. 

XVIII.   SEPSIS. 

Septicwmia;  Pytrmia;  Septicopycemia. 

Definition. — A  disease  produced  by  the  general  invasion  and  growth 
in  the  body  of  pyogenic  micro-organisms. 

Pymmia  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  condition  in  which  pus  col- 
lections occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  the  lodgemenl 
of  infected  emboli;  septicemia — bactercemia  —  that  condition  in  which 
purulent  collections  are  absent,  but  with  or  in  the  absence  of  a  local  infec- 
tion there  is  invasion  of  the  blood  and  tissues  by  bacteria  together  ^iith 
the  signs  of  profound  disorder  of  the  entire  organism,  and  sepHcopycHnia^ 
the  condition  in  which  bactcrapmia  and  pya?mia  are  present  at  the  same 
time.  Saprcemin  is  the  condition  caused  by  the  absorption  into  the  blood 
of  septic  or  putrid  products.  The  general  term  septic  infection  or  sepfi^f  is 
more  convenient  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Some  other 
ilefinitions  are  necessa^}^  Infection  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the 
pathological  processes  caused  by  the  implantation  and  growth  of 
pathogenic  micro-organisms,  most  of  which  are  specific.  Tozcemia  is 
used  to  denote,  (a)  the  presence  of  soluble  toxic  substances  or  toxins  in 
the  blood,  mostly  elaborated  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms  in  their 
growth  and  multiplication,  and  (b)  the  morbid  processes  which  those 
poisons  produce. 

Septicaemia  and  toxaemia  are  sometimes  associated,  as  in  enteric 
fever,  in  which  the  pathogenic  organism — Bacillus  typhosus — ^may  be 
grown  in  cultures  from  the  blood,  while  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
those  of  a  continuous  intoxication ;  sometimes  separate,  as  in  tetanus  and 
diphtheria,  in  which  the  infection  is  local  and  the  pathogenic  organisms 
develop  in  circumscribed  areas,  while  their  poisonous  products  produce 
characteristic  constitutional  effects. 
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Etiology. — Predisposing  Influenxes. — The  predisposition  to  sep- 
tic infection  is  general.  Tt  occurs  everj'where,  at  all  periods  of  life,  and 
\inder  the  most  varying  circumstances.  Pathogenic  Agents. — The  pyo- 
genic cocci — streptococci  and  staphylococci — are  the  most  common.  Other 
organisms  capable  of  causing  sepsis  are  Micrococcus  lanceolatus  (pneu- 
mococcus),  gonococcus,  Bacillus  coli,  Bacillus  typhosus.  Bacillus  proteus, 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  Bacillus  influenza?. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptom-complex  is  that  of  a  severe  consti- 
tutional disease.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  general  symptoms  are  simply 
those  of  any  intense  infective  process,  without,  however,  definite  signs  of 
visceral  or  other  localization.  In  another  large  group  of  cases  to  the  fore- 
going symptoms  are  added  those  of  an  inflammatory  implication  of  the  en- 
docardium or  pericardium  with  which  the  evidences  of  myocardial  changes 
are  shortly  associated.  Again,  the  eviden.5es  of  inflammation  of  the  bones 
and  joints  dominate  the  situation.     In  a  very  extensive  group  of  cases 


Fto.  254. — Streptococcus  pyoeene^^. 


Fig.  255. — Staphylococcus  pyogenes  Bureun. 


the  tegumentary  structures  are  especially  involved  in  septic  inflammatory 
processes,  such  as  forms  of  erythema,  scarlatiniform  eruptions,  malignant 
erysipelas,  and  acute  septic  phlegmon.  Subcutaneous  hemorrhages  are  com- 
mon. Finally,  we  recognize  a  great  group  of  cases  in  which  inflammatory 
and  suppurative  disease  of  the  various  viscera,  as  for  example,  the  lungs, 
kidney,  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines  or  spleen,  give  rise  to  the  chief 
manifestations  of  the  septic  process. 

The  onset  may  be  gradual,  with  chilliness  or  chills,  general  malaise, 
dragging  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  irregular  fever.  More  commonly  a  decided 
rigor  initiates  an  active  febrile  movement.  Pallor,  faint  cyanosis,  rapid 
and  feeble  pulse,  anorexia,  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  a  ten- 
dency to  profuse  sweating,  and  a  mind  strikingly  clear  and  alert  are 
symptoms  encountered  in  well-developed  sepsis.  Soreness  of  the  bones 
and  muscles,  tender  joints,  great  irregularity  of  temperature,  with  wide 
oscillations  and  a  profound  feeling  of  lassitude  are  also  common.  A  leuco- 
cytosis  of  var>'ing  degree,  sometimes  high,  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  the  graver  cases  even  with  abscess  formation  at  various  points,  an 
increase  of  leucocytes  mav  bo  absent. 
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ToxiEMiA — Local  Infection  with  the  Absorption  of  Toxins.— 
Familiar  examples  of  mild  and  transient  forms  are  the  chilliness  and  fever 
which  attend  an  attack  of  angina  tonsillaris  or  a  local  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. Most  important  are  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  tet- 
anus, diseases  in  which  the  pathogenic  organisms  develop  locally,  while 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  poisonouF 
products  of  their  growth. 

SEPTiCiEMiA;  Bacter.emia — Local  Infection  with  the  Invasion 
OF  Micro-organisms. — Streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  infection  is  com- 
monly at  first  local,  the  toxins  undergoing  absorption  and  causing  symp- 
toms— toxaemia.  The  process  may  be  arrested  at  this  point;  if  not,  the 
cocci  enter  the  blood  stream  and  are  carried  to  all  points  of  the  body  with- 
out causing  foci  of  suppuration.  The  cause  of  the  infection  may  frequently 
be  traced,  as  in  puerperal  sepsis  or  injuries  of  the  extremities,  along  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

The  case  now  becomes  more  severe;  the  symptoms  more  urgent. 
Specific  infections  in  which  a  primary  local  infection  may  become  gener- 
alized are  gonorrhoea,  pneumonia,  and  puerperal  fever.  To  a  slight  extent 
the  micro-organisms  of  diphtheria  may  also  enter  the  blood  stream.  In 
the  severer  forms  of  the  specific  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, enteric  fever,  and  tuberculosis,  secondary  or  mixed  infections  fre- 
quently take  place,  greatly  adding  to  the  gravity  of  the  case  and  often 
obscuring  the  features  of  the  primary  disease.  The  most  active  agent  is  the 
streptococcus. 

Cryptogenetic  Septicemia — General  Septicaemia  in  the  Ab- 
sence OF  Local  Infection. — Cryptogenetic  septicaemia  may  develop 
in  the  subjects  of  acute  or  chronic  disease  or  even  in  persons  in  apparently 
good  health.  This  condition  explains  a  considerable  number  of  obscure 
febrile  cases.  Manv  of  the  cases  are  terminal  infections.  No  focus  of 
infection  is  apparent  during  life  or  demonstrable  after  death.  The  strep- 
tococcus is  the  common  infecting  organism,  but  the  staphylococcus,  pneu- 
mococcus,  B.  proteus  and  B.  pyocyaneus  may  be  found. 

Septicopyemia;  Py.emia — General  Infection  with  Suppura- 
tive Foci. — ^The  organisms  may  colonize  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
and  give  rise  to  abscess  formation.  These  suppurative  processes  are  due 
to  the  lodgement  of  infected  emboli.  The  lesions  are  known  as  embolic  or 
metastatic  abscesses.  In  infected  wounds,  septic  phlegmon,  and  osteo- 
myelitis they  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  lungs;  in  suppurative 
lesions  in  the  intestines,  or  elsewhere  in  the  parts  tributary  to  the  portal 
system,  metastatic  abscesses  occur  in  the  liver  and  may  be  accompanied 
with  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  l^ndocarditis  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  septicaemia.  The  most  common  organisms  in  st^pticopyiemia  arc  strep- 
tococci and  staphylococci. 

Terminal  Infections. — Secondary  or  terminal  infection  is  the  cause 
of  death  in  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  The  infection  may  be  local 
and  take  the  form  of  visceral  disease.  The  serous  membranes  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  these  terminal  inflammations,  and  acute  pleurisy,  pericarditis. 
peritonitis,  endocarditis,  or  meningitis  are  final  events  in  many  cases  of 
nephritis,  arteriosclerosis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  cerebral  and  spinal 
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disease.  Not  rarely  the  terminal  process  is  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
The  enterocolitis  so  common  toward  the  end  of  chronic  diseases  may  be 
classed  with  the  terminal  infections.  Less  frequently  the  terminal  infection 
is  general.  This  especially  occurs  in  chronic  renal  and  cardiac  disease, 
tuberculosis,  leukaemia,  and  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Direci^  Diagnosis. — It  cannot  be  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  milder  cases.  When  the  symptoms  are  severe  or  the  illness  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  the  histoiy  of  an  abortion  or  confinement,  an  infected 
wound  involving  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  an  attack  of  tonsillitis 
and  especially  middle-ear  disease,  and  the  occurrence  of  chills,  irregular 
fever,  copious  sweating,  progressive  pallor,  and  asthenia  render  the  diag- 
nosis probable.  Gonorrhceal  infection,  the  reinfection  of  old  scars,  and  the 
previous  occurrence  of  disease  of  the  bones,  periosteum,  or  joints  are  also 
of  diagnostic  significance.  The  signs  of  an  endocarditis  are  important, 
especially  if  the  murmurs  undergo  changes  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
or  are  associated  with  embolic  abscesses.  Blood  cultures  iiiav  not  show 
the  presence  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

Cryptogenetic  sepsis  is  more  difficult  of  diagnosis.  The  symptom- 
complex  is  not  characteristic.  Chills  and  irregular  fever  of  wide  range, 
with  irregular,  even  prolonged  intermissions,  copious  sweating,  profound 
asthenia,  pallor,  emaciation,  followed  after  intervals  by  visceral  inflamma- 
tions, especially  affecting  the  heart,  rapid  respiration,  circumscribed  patches 
of  pulmonary  consolidation,  pleural  effusions,  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
localized  bone  disease  or  arthritis,  and  polymorphous  cutaneous  lesions, 
especially  erythema  and  hemorrhage,  are  suggestive.  The  diagnosis  must 
in  many  instances  be  made  by  exclusion. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis. — The  gen- 
eral bronchopneumonia  affecting  the  whole  of  one  or  both  lungs  which 
is  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  not  seen  in  sepsis.     If  circumscribed 
.  tuberculous  foci  are  present,  the  diagnosis  of  miliary  tuberculosis  is  prob- 
able.    Implication  of  the  serous   membranes,   the  pleurae,   pericardium, 
meninges,  or  peritoneum  increase^  the  resemblance  to  sepsis  and  renders 
the  diagnosis  more  difficult.     Chronic  Ulcerative  Phthisis. — In  the  gravest 
cases  and  particularly  in  the  stadium  ultimum,  symptoms  occur  which  arc* 
not  caused  by  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.    These  secondary  infections  are 
due  to  streptococci  and  are  mostly  terminal.    Other  organisms  are  present 
in  the  sputum.     Influenza. — Severe  cases  of  influenza  may  give  rise  to 
difficulties  in  diagnosis,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  pneumonia, 
bronchopneumonia,  pleurisy,   and  local   pus  formation  occur.     The  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  influenza,  the  sudden  onset  with  characteristic  symp- 
toms, the  prominence  of  catarrhal  symptoms  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
and  the  severe   neuralgias   early  in   the   attack  arc  of  diagnostic  value. 
Enteric  Ferer  (see  p.  634).     Malaria. — Perhaps  no  more  common  error  in 
diagnosis  occurs.     In  phthisis,  in  internal  abscess,  in  suppurative  disease 
of  the  Uver  or  hepatic  fever  from  impacted  calculus,  in  malignant  endo- 
carditis, the  recurrent  chills,  irregular  high  temperature,  and  profuse  sweat- 
ing too  often  betray  the  incautious  practitioner  into  a  false  diagnosis  of 
malaria.    The  presence  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  blood  and  the  thera- 
p>eutic  test,  or  either  of  them,  are  conclusive. 
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Pros^nosis. — The  prognosis  is  ominous.  Very  mild  cases  recover. 
Many  cases  make  an  apparent  recovery,  only  to  recur.  The  fulminant 
cases  are  fatal  in  a  short  time.  Of  visceral  localizations,  septic  endo- 
carditis is  the  most  grave.  In  the  absence  of  local  abscess  formation 
recovery  may,  in  rare  instances,  take  place  after  very  grave  constitii- 
tional  symptoms  have  lasted  a  long  time.  Brilliant  results  sometimes 
follow  the  early  evacuation  of  pus  and  effectual  drainage. 

XIX.   RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

Acute  Rheumatism ;   Acute  PolyarthritU. 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile  disease  of  undetermined  causation, 
characterized  by  polyarthritis  of  fugacious  character  and  a  tendency  to 
inflammiition  of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Rheumatic  fever  is  a  disease 
of  northern  and  temperate  climates.  The  effect  of  season  is  modified 
by  local  conditions.  Cold  and  dampness,  and  especially  a  combination 
of  these  two  seasonal  conditions,  constitute  predisposing  factors  of  great 
importance.  Rheumatic  fever  is  rare  in  the  first  years  of  life  and  after 
the  age  of  fifty.  Adolescents  and  young  adults  are  especially  liable. 
The  two  hemidecades  of  greatest  liability  are  those  from  15  to  20  and  from 
20  to  25.  First  attacks  arc  very  rare  after  the  fortieth  year.  The  liability 
of  the  sexes  is  much  modified  by  age  and  occupation.  If  these  factors 
are  disregarded  males  appear  to  be  more  liable  than  females  in  about  the 
proportion  of  2.5  to  1.0.  Under  twenty  the  disease  is  more  common  in 
females.  The  predisposition  appears  to  be  hereditary,  usually  from  the 
maternal  side.  Those  avocations  which  involve  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp  and  sudden  violent  changes  of  temperature  constitute  a  predispoe- 
ihg  influence  of  great  importance.  We  find  a  great  majority  of  the  cases 
among  coachmen,  cooks,  bakers,  housemaids,  sailors,  gardeners  and  out- 
door laborers.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  the  attack  to  sudden  or 
prolonged  exposure  to  cold  and  damp. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  specific  pathogenic  agent  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  demonstrated.  The  hypothesis  that  the  infection  is  septic 
rather  than  specific  is  thought  to  find  support  in  the  character  of  the  fever, 
the  joint  affection,  the  tendency  to  implication  of  serous  membranes,  the 
sweating,  anaemia,  leucocytosis,  and  the  tendency  to  relapse.  On  the  other 
hand,  pya?mic  joints  undergo  suppuration  and  pursue  a  wholly  different 
course,  and  the  pains  of  sepsis  are  not  influenced  by  the  salicylates.  The 
causal  relation  of  the  diplococci  of  Poynton  and  Paine,  of  Wasserman,  and 
of  Walker  to  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  established.  The  results  of 
streptoeoccu.s  infection  may  have  no  actual  relation  with,  but  merely  a 
superficial  resemblance  to,  rheumatic  fever.  The  chemical,  metabolic,  and 
nervous  hypotheses  have  merely  a  historical  interest. 

Symptoms. — Prodromes  are  not  common.  When  present  they  con- 
sist of  sore  throat,  slight  pains  in  the  joints,  and  malaise.  Not  rarely  a  well- 
marked  attack  of  angina  tonsillaris  precedes  the  joint  affection. 
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The  onset  is  usually  abrupt.  There  is  very  often  the  chilliness  which 
attends  the  development  of  a  mild  infective  process.  Fever  of  moderate 
intensity— 101^-103^  F.  (38^-39.5°  C.)— and  irregular  type  follows  and  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  nature  of  the  attack  is 
-established.  One  or  more,  usually  several,  joints  are  now  swollen,  red- 
dened, and  painful.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  soft.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  soft,  thick,  white  coating;  appetite  is  lost;  there  are  thirst, 
constipation,  and  scanty,  high-colored,  and  very  acid  urine.  There  is  fre- 
quently abundant,  highly  acid,  and  ill-smelling  perspiration.  The  joints 
are  involved  successively  but  without  regular  order.  The  large  joints, 
as  the  knee,  ankle,  shoulder,  are  most  frequently  affected;  the  smaller 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  somewhat  less  so.  The  wrists  and  ankles  arc 
often  enlarged  and  exquisitely  tender  and  painful  from  the  simultaneous 
implication  of  many  joints  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  arthritis 
is  curiously  fugacious.  As  one  joint  is  attacked  the  inflammation  subsides 
in  another  previously  involved.  This  constitutes  a  characteristic  clinical 
feature  of  the  disease.  The  inflammatory  exudate  is  endo-  and  peri-articular. 
Suppuration  does  not  occur  and  ankylosis  is  very  rare,  being  not  a  phe- 
nomenon of  rheumatic  fever  but  a  secondary  process  from  want  of  use  and 
fixation  and  encountered  chiefly  in  the  knee,  elbow,  or  wrist  in  hysterical 
girls.  Symmetrical  bilateral  arthropathy  is  often  seen.  In  severe  and 
protracted  cases  numbers  of  joints  are  implicated  and  the  vertebral  artic- 
ulations do  not  always  escape. 

Pain  is  a  constant  and  conspicuous  symptom.  It  is  spontaneous  and 
usually  agonizing  upon  movement  and  pressure.  Frequently  the  weight 
of  the  sheet  cannot  be  borne.  Prostration,  inability  to  sleep,  and  abject 
helplessness  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  temperature  range 
does  not  often  exceed  103®  F.  (39.5®  C.)  and  rarely,  except  in  hyper- 
pyrexia, surpasses  104®  F.  (40®  C).  It  does  not  conform  to  type  and  is 
extremely  irregular,  with  marked  remissions  and  exacerbations,  which  corre- 
spond more  closely  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  abundant  sweats  than 
to  the  intensity  of  the  arthritis.  The  defervescence  is  by  gradual  lysis. 
Recrudescences  are  common  and  relapse  frequently  occurs.  Animiia  of 
high  grade  develops  with  great  rapidity.  A  leucocytosis  of  moderate 
degree  is  present.  Febrile  albuminuria  is  common.  The  saliva  is  some- 
times acid  or  neutral  in  reaction.  There  are  subacute  forms  with  less  in- 
tense symptoms  which  sometimes  tend  to  become  chronic.  In  children 
rheumatic  fever  may  be  attended  with  very  slight  or  obscure  joint  affec- 
tion but  with  marked  and  disabling  heart  lesions.  The  attack  does  not 
confer  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks;  on  the  contrary',  like  crou- 
pous pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  erysipelas,  rheumatic  fever  tends  to  recur 
and  many  persons  in  the  course  of  time  experience  several  attacks. 

Rheumatic  Hyperpyrexia;  Cerebral  Rheumatism. — In  rare  cases 
a  day  or  so  after  the  onset,  but  usually  during  the  course  of  the  second 
week,  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  to  108®-110®  F.  (42.5''-43.5''  C.)  occurs. 
Delirium,  stupor,  a  feeble,  frequent,  and  flickering  pulse,  and  extreme  pros- 
tration accompany  the  hyperpyrexia.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
patient  usually  falls  into  a  comatose  state.  This  form  of  rheumatic  fever 
18  almost  always  fatal.    If  the  temperature  is  reduced  by  cold  baths  or 
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external  cold  it  rises  again.     In  some  instances  convulsions  precede  the 
coma.     Rheumatic  hyperpyrexia  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country. 

Heart. — Endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  associated  myocardial  changes 
are  so  frequent  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  pathological  processes  in- 
cident to  the  disease  rather  than  accidental  complications.  The  incidence 
is  variously  estimated  at  33  to  50  per  cent.  It  is  probably  higher  than  these 
figures  indicate.  Endocarditis. — This  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the 
heart  affections  and  rheumatic  fever  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause 
of  chronic  valvular  disease.  The  liability  is  greatest  in  the  rheumatic 
fever  of  childhood  and  decreases  with  age.  On  the  other  hand  it  increases 
with  the  number  of  attacks.  The  mitral  valve  system  is  most  frequently 
involved,  the  aortic  next,  and  both  next,  the  ratio  being  about  90-25- 
20.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  rheumatic 
fever.  Pericarditis. — Pericardial  inflammation  may  be  associated  with 
endocarditis,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  or  occur  independently.  Well- 
marked  pericardial  signs  may  mask  an  indistinct  endocardial  murmur, 
which  very  often  becomes  plainly  audible  as  the  friction  sounds  subside. 
The  exudate  may  be  fibrinous,  serofibrinous,  or  purulent.  The  last  occurs 
more  frequently  in  childhood.  Myocarditis.— CYid^ng^s  in  the  heart  muscles- 
granular  and  fatty  degeneration — are  associated  in  varying  degree  with 
the  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  and  manifest  themselves  clinically  by 
enfeebled  action  and  the  signs  of  dilatation. 

Lungs  and  PLEUR.ii:. — Pleurisy  may  occur  and  the  exudate  is  often 
serofibrinous,  the  effusion  not,  however,  commonly  attaining  a  great  volume. 
Pneumonia  is  an  occasional  complication.  Acute  pulmonar>'  congestion  b 
a  grave  accident.  These  conditions  are  more  liable  to  develop  in  the 
cases  in  which  heart  lesions  are  present. 

Nervovs  System. — Grave  nervous  symptoms,  deUrium,  stupor,  con- 
vulsions, and  coma  arise  in  the  cases  of  h>'perpyrexia  and  are  sometimes 
manifestations  of  unemia.  Delirium  may  be  due  to  the  salicylates  or  other 
drugs  and  in  cases  of  idiosyncrasy  may  result  from  ordinary  therapeutic 
doses.  The  mental  condition  in  rheumatic  fever  is  as  a  rule,  even  in  severe 
cases,  remarkably  clear.  Chorea,  while  it  does  not  often  appear  during  the 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  follows  it  in  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Ci'TANEors  Affections. — These  occasionally  appear,  as  in  the  other 
acute  febrile  infections.  They  are  not  important  and  comprise  sudamimu 
miliaria,  urticaria,  forms  of  erj^^thema  and  petechia^.  Subcutaneous  nodule* 
occasionally  develop  upon  the  tendons  and  fascise,  about  the  wrists  and 
hands,  and  elsewhere.  They  vary  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  grow 
rapidly  and  slowly  disappear.  They  are  not  usually  tender  to  the  touch. 
nor  painful.  These  subcutaneous  fibrous  nodules  are  encountered  in 
greater  frequency  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  rheumatic  fever  is  not 
usually  attended  with  difficulty.  It  rests  upon  the  association  of  the  fore- 
going symptoms,  especially  the  rapid  onset,  the  fugacious  polyarthritis, 
irregular  fever,  abundant  acid  sweats,  rapidly  developing  anaemia,  and 
tendency  to  cardiac  complications. 

DiFFERENTiAi!. — 1.  Scpsis;  SspticopycBtnia. — Arthritis,  irregular  fever, 
and  endocarditis  are  common  to  both  diseases.     But  in  septic  conditions 
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the  arthritis  is  fixeil,  not  fugacious,  affects  a  few  joints,  not  many,  and 
tends  to  suppuration  and  disorganization  instead  of  restitutio  ad  integrum 
as  in  rheumatic  fever.  The  fever  in  sepsis  is  as  a  rule  more  distinctly  inter- 
mittent, with  higher  maxima,  and  is  interrupted  by  peiiodicai  chills  some- 
times of  ague-like  regularity.  The  endocarditis  of  sepsis  is  severe,  often 
malignant,  with  embolic  phenomena  and  retinal  hemorrhages.  Cases 
occur  in  which  for  a  time  the  differential  diagnosis  between  relatively 
mild  8epticopya?mia  and  severe  rheumatic  fever  cannot  be  positively  made. 
2.  Acute  Osteomyelitis. — When  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  the  tibia  is 
affected  the  differential  diagnosis  may  be  at  first  obscure.  In  the  rare 
cases  in  which  several  bones  are  involved  the  resemblance  to  rheumatism 
is  increased.  The  epiphysis  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  rather  than  the  joint, 
and  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  are  more  severe.  3.  Acute 
Arthritis  of  Early  Infancy. — The  knee  or  the  hip  is  usually  affected.  The 
affection  is  mostly  monarticular  and  goes  on  to  early  suppuration.  It 
is  commonly  pyajmic;  sometimes  gonorrhoeal.  4.  Gonorrha^al  Arthritis 
(see  p.  833).  5.  Gout. — Many  cases  of  podagra  are  falsely  diagnosticated 
as  rheumatism.  An  arthritis  confined  to  one  or  two  joints,  especially  the 
metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  the  knee,  or  the  ankle,  of  ex- 
tremely acute  onset  and  great  intensity,  with  cyanotic  redness  of  the  skin 
which  is  tense  and  glossy,  exquisitely  painful  both  at  rest  and  on  move- 
ment, and  so  tender  that  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  can  scarcely  be 
borne,  speaks  for  gout,  especially  if  tophaceous  masses  are  present  in  the 
helix  of  the  ear  or  around  the  small  joints  and  the  patient  has  reached 
middle  age.  6.  Arthritis  Deformans. — The  acute  outbreaks  of  joint  inflam- 
mation by  which  certain  forms  of  this  disease  advance  cannot  be  differen- 
tiated from  rheumatic  fever  in  the  early  couree.  There  is  fever,  together 
with  redness,  swelling,  tenderness  and  pain,  mostly  affecting  the  small 
joints.  When  these  symptoms  pass,  however,  there  remains  the  evidence 
of  changes  in  the  joints  and  periarticular  thickening.  Fresh  attacks 
of  more  or  less  intense  arthritis  occur  and  after  each  one  the  signs 
of  damage  to  the  joints  are  more  pronounced.  7.  Meningitis. — When  in 
rheumatic  fever  the  vertebral  articulations  are  involved,  there  may  be 
severe  pain  upon  movement  of  the  neck,  together  with  painful  rigidity  of 
the  muscles.  As  fever  is  present,  the  condition,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  joint  affection  of  the  extremities,  may  closely  simulate  meningitis.  The 
absence  of  severe  headache,  pupillary  derangements,  hyperesthesia, 
Kemig's  sign,  and  negative  results  upon  examination  of  the  fluid  obtained 
by  spinal  puncture  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  8.  Peliosis  Rheumatica, 
— The  multiple  arthritis  and  fever  of  Schonlein's  disease  may  suggest  rheu- 
matic fever.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  purpura,  purpura  urticans, 
and  erythema  exudativum,  especially  when  associated  with  hemorrhage 
from  mucous  surfaces  or  the  evidence  of  internal  bleeding,  is  decisive. 
9.  Hysteria. — A  hysterical  arthritic  neurosis,  usually  involving  the  knee, 
elbow,  or  wrist,  does  not  often  closely  simulate  rheumatic  fever. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  rheumatism  varies  from  two  or  three  to 
six  weeks  or  longer  and  is  marked  by  many  remissions  and  exacerbations, 
both  of  the  fever  and  other  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  arthropathy. 
Rheumatic  fever  tends  to  recovery.    The  mortality  does  not  exceed  2  or  3 
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per  cent,  and  death  is  the  result  not  of  the  disease  in  its  ordinary  mam- 
festations  but  of  the  heart  affection  or  hyperpyrexia.  It  acquires,  howeva, 
a  sinister  importance  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  implication  of 
the  heart.,  as  the  result  of  which  arise  initial  lesions  of  the  valves  and  mvo- 
cardium,  especially  progressive,  constituting  the  conditions  of  deformity 
and  impaired  function  known  as  chronic  valvular  disease,  irreparably 
damaging  to  function  and  ultimately  the  cause  of  death.  '•' 

XX.    YELLOW  FEVER. 

Definition. — A  febrile  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countrks 
due  to  an  unknown  infectious  principle  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  variety 
of  mosquito — Ster/oniyia  fasciata — and  characterized  by  jaundice,  albu- 
minuria, slow  pulse,  and  black  vomit. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Yellow  fever  has  frequently 
been  transported  to  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  prevailed  in  frightfully  disastrous  epi- 
demics in  Philadelphia  and  other  northern  cities.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
seaboard  and  low  levels.  It  rarely  shows  itself  above  an  altitude  of  1000 
feet.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  cities  and,  during  outbreaks,  is  most  prevalent 
in  the  low,  badly  drained,  and  overcrowded  districts  occupied  by  the  poor, 
and  in  the  hot  season.  The  epidemics  in  the  United  States  have  always 
appeared  during  the  summer  and  autumn  and  come  to  an  end  upon  the 
occurrence  of  frost. 

The  Actual  Cause. — The  specific  germ  of  yellow  fever  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army: 

1.  The  mosquito — Stegomyia  fasciata — serves  as  the  intermediate 
host  for  the  parasite  of  yellow  fever.  2.  Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  to 
the  non-immune  individual  by  means  of  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  that  has 
previously  fed  on  the  blood  of  those  sick  with  this  disease.  3.  An  interval 
of  about  twelve  days  or  more  after  contamination  appears  to  be  neeessaiy 
before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  conveying  the  infection.  4.  The  bite 
of  the  mosquito  at  an  earlier  period  after  contamination  does  not  appear 
to  confer  any  immunity  against  a  subsequent  attack.  5.  Yellow  fever  can 
also  be  experimentally  produced  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  blood 
taken  from  the  general  circulation  during  the  first  and  second  days  of 
this  disease,  6.  An  attack  of  yellow  fever,  produced  by  the  bite  of  the 
mosquito,  confers  immunity  against  a  subsequent  attack  of  the  non-ex- 
perimental form  of  this  disease.  7.  The  period  of  incubation  in  thirteen 
cases  of  experimental  yellow  fever  has  varied  from  forty-one  hours  to  five 
days  and  seventeen  hours.  8.  Yellow  fever  is  not  conveyed  by  fomites, 
and  hence  disinfection  of  clothing,  bedding,  or  merchandise,  supposedly 
contaminated  by  contact  with  those  sick  with  this  disease,  is  unnecessary. 
9.  A  house  may  be  said  to  be  infected  with  yellow  fever  only  when  there 
are  present  within  its  walls  contaminated  mosquitoes  capable  of  convey- 
ing the  parasite  of  this  disease.  10.  The  spread  of  yellow  fever  can  be  meet 
effectually  controlled  by  measures  directed  to  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes 
and  the  protection  of  the  sick  against  the  bites  of  these  insects.    11^  While 
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the  mode  of  propagation  of  yellow  fever  has  now  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, the  specific  cause  of  this  disease  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  three  or  four  days.  In  13 
€*xperimental  cases  it  varied  from  41  hours  to  5  days  and  17  houra.  The 
course  of  the  attack  may  be  divided  into  a  stage  of  invasion  and  a  stage  of 
collapse.  These  periods  are,  however,  not  always  well  characterized.  1. 
Invasion. — ^The  onset  is  sudden,  without  prodromes,  and  commonly  in 
the  early  morning.  It  is  marked  by  chilliness,  headache,  severe  pains  in  the. 
back  and  limbs,  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  to  102°-105°  F.,  and  pungent 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  suiface.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  covered  with  a 
thick  white  fur.  There  is  usually  some  soreness  of  the  throat,  together  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  which  become  more  severe  upon  the  second  and  thiril 
day,  and  constipation.  The  facies  even  upon  the  first  day  is  suggestive, 
even  characteristic.  It  is  flush(*d  and  there  is  slight  tumefaction  of  th(^ 
eyelids  and  lips.  The  conjunctiva*  are  injected  and  icteroid.  Later  the 
intense  jaundice  from  which  the  dis(»ase  takes  its  name  rapidly  invades 
the  entire  surface.  The  fever  having  attained  its  fastigiuni  during  the  first 
day  maintains  its  elevation  for  two  or  three  days  and  subsides  in  favorable 
cases  by  lysis.  In  abortive  cases  the  temperature  may  fall  to  normal  in 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  2.  The  Remission  or  Stage  of  Calm. — 
This  period  lasts  two  or  three  days.  The  symptoms  ameliorate  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  in  every  way  more  satisfactory.  Convales- 
cence may  now  set  in  with  rapid  improvement,  or  there  may  be  febrile 
reaction  lasting  from  one  to  three  days  and  terminating  in  ra])id  lysis,  or 
the  patient  may  pass  into:  3.  The  Stage  of  Collapse. — This  period  is 
attended  with  characteristic  ''black  vomit"  and  other  h(»morrhages.  The 
vomiting,  in  the  grave  cases,  is  uncontrollable  and  copious,  beting  attended 
with  great  abdominal  pain  and  exhaustion.  The  oozing  of  y>lood  from  the 
mucous  surfaces  and  the  occurrence  of  petechia?  usually  prec(»de  death. 

The  pulse  upon  the  first  day  does  not  usually  exceed  110  per  minute 
and,  notwithstanding  the  persistence  of  a  relatively  high  temperature, 
becomes  during  the  second  or  third  day  progressively  slower  until  it  may 
reach,  with  a  temperature  of  102°-103°  F.,  a  rate  as  low  as  50,  40,  or  even 
30  per  minute.  This  low  pulse-rate,  with  a  persistent  or  even  rising  febrile 
movement,  is  a  characteristic  and  striking  feature  of  the  disease.  Albu- 
minuria occurs  about  the  third  day  of  the  attack.  In  the  mild  cases  it  is 
transient,  but  in  the  severe  cases  it  is  continuous,  abundant,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  ordinary  signs  of  acute  nephritis.  Suppression  may  occur 
and  the  manifestations  of  uraemia,  convulsions  and  coma,  or  these  in  alter- 
nation, lead  to  a  rapidly  fatal  issue.  Delirium  nuiy  be  present  early  in  the 
course  of  severe  cases.  The  mental  condition  is  usually,  however,  one  of 
remarkable  clearness  and  alertness. 

Varieties. — 1.  Mild  cases — '^ walking  yellow  fever" — present  sim- 
ply a  transient  fever  and  slight  jaundice*  and  would  not  be  recognized 
except  in  the  light  of  the  prevalent  epidemic.  These  cases  are  especially 
dangerous,  since  they  may  be  the  source  of  contamination  of  mosquitoes 
and  the  subsequent  infection  of  non-immune  persons  with  the  fever  in  its 
severer  forms.  2.  Averoffc  cases  irith  high  fever  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  infection — jaundice,  vomiting,  fever,  slow  pulse,  albuminuria, 
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black  vomit  and  other  hemorrhages,  and  prostration.  3.  Malignant— 
The  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  the  infection  and  death  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  second  or  third  day. 

Convalescence  in  favorable  cases  is  rapid  and  complete,  the  albumi- 
nuria usually  parsing  away  in  the  course  of  a  little  time.  In  severe  caees 
terminating  in  recovery,  the  convalescence  may  be  protracted  by  parotid 
bubo,  suppurative  process(\s  elsewhere,  or  persistent  diarrhoea.  Second 
attacks  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Diagnosis.  —  Direct  Diagnosis. — The  symptom-complex  in  wdl- 
dcveloped  cases  is  so  characteristic  that  a  positive  diagnosis  would  appear 
to  be  a  simple  matter,  especially  when  a  number  of  cases  have  occurred 
in  a  circumscribed  region.  Commercial  interests  and  considerations  of  local 
policy,  have,  however,  in  many  instances,  interposed  insuperable  difficulties 
to  the  recognition  of  the  early  cases — difficulties  that  have  frequently  led 
to  wide-spread  and  disastrous  epidemics.  In  some  such  instances  the 
disea.se  has  bcn^n  reported  as  dengue,  in  others  as  malarial  fever. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Dengue. — The  facics,  jaundice,  albumi- 
nuria, slow  pulse,  great  severity,  and  high  mortality  clearly  differentiate 
yellow  fever  from  dengue.  The  difficulties  relate  to  the  initial  cases,  which 
may  be  mild,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  diseases  may  coexist  in  the  same 
locality.  Ever}^  suspect  should  be  at  once  isolated  in  a  screened  hospital. 
Malaria. — The  differential  diagnosis  concerns  the  estivo-autunmal  variety 
which  especially  prevails  in  the  regions  and  at  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  are  liable  to  occur.  The  f acies,  early  jaun- 
dice, early  albuminuria,  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  hemorrhages, 
especially  black  vomit,  and  the  absence  of  the  blood  parasite  justify  the 
diagnosis  of  yellow  fever.  In  estivo-autumnal  fever  the  facies  is  not  char- 
acteristic, jaundice  and  albuminuria  are  later,  the  splenic  tumor  is  more 
marked,  black  vomit  and  bleeding  gums  are  wholly  exceptional.  In  hem- 
orrhagic malarial  fever,  ha^maturia,  a  rare  symptom  in  yellow  fever,  is 
most  conspicuous. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  ranges  from  10  to  80  per  cent.  It  varies 
greatly  in  different  epidemics.  Among  the  working  classes  and  hard 
drinkers  it  is  especially  high.  Of  favorable  prognostic  significance  are 
mild  fever,  slight  jaundice,  a  free  secretion  of  urine,  and  the  absence  of 
black  vomit.  High  fever  at  the  onset  is  ominous.  Black  vomit,  though 
serious,  is  not  invariably  followed  by  death.  Suppression  of  urine  and 
ura'mic  symptoms  are  rarely  followed  by  recovery. 

XXI.    CHOLERA. 

Cholera  Asiatica;    Cholera  Infectiosa. 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease,  endemic  and  epidemic  in  certain 
districts  of  India,  and  occasionally  epidemic  in  Europe  and  America, 
caused  by  the  comma  bacillus  of  Koch  and  characterized  by  violent 
purging,  rice-water  discharges,  and  early  collapse. 

Etiolo^. — Predisposing  Influences. — Of  great  importance  is  expo- 
sure in  an  infected  district,  but  the  chief  danger  lies  in  the  drinking  of 
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water  coutaminated  with  the  fecal  discharges  of  cholera  patients.  Cholera 
18  endemic  upon  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Thence  it  is  from  time  to  time 
transpK)rted  along  the  lines  of  commerce  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Cafics  on  ship-board  have  reached  the  New  York  Quarantine  Station  on 
several  occasions  in  the  last  three  decades,  but  the  disease  has  not  gained 
foothold  upon  our  shores  since  1873.  It  has  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
East  in  recent  years  and  is  still  to  some  extent  epidemic  in  the  Philippines. 
Outbreaks  arc  more  common  in  warm  climates — India,  Egypt,  the  Islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago — ^but  the  disease  has  prevailed  fiercely  in  Siberia 
and  Northern  Russia  and  to  some  extent  in  Canada.  Warm  weather 
favors  the  spread  of  cholera,  but  cold  does  not  arrest  it.  It  is  especially 
a  disease  of  seaport  cities  and  commercial  centres,  being  transported  by 
persons  and  effects.  It  journeys  in  the  East  with  caravans  and  pilgrims. 
It  is  not  convey(»(l  by  the  atmosphere  and  does  not  advance  at  a  faster 
rate  than  that  of  ordinary'  commercial  intercourse.  In  epidemics  those 
who  handle  the  soiled  linen  of  the  sick  or  remove  the  discharges  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  contract  the  disease.  Physicians  and  nurses  on  the  contrary 
are  seldom  attacked.  Students  in  the  study  of  the  germs  have  contracted 
"  laboratory  cholera.  '*  The  drinking  of  contaminated  water  or  milk, 
articles  of  uncooked  food  as  salads  and  the  like  washed  with  such  water, 
other  articles  of  food  accidentally  contaminated,  are  common  causes  of 
the  disease.  The  part  played  by  the  house-fly  in  mechanically  transporting 
the  pathogenic  organism  from  the  stools  to  articles  of  food  is  most  impor- 
tant.    Every  period  of  life  is  liable. 

Exciting  Cai^se. — The  "comma  bacillus,"  discovered  by  Koch  in 
1884,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  organism  is  present  in  all  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera  and  does  not  occur  in  other  diseases.  It  is  a  spirochata, 
morphologically  appearing  as  a  slightly  curved  rod,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  but  much  thicker  than  that  organism,  sometimes 
presenting  an  S-shaped  appearance,  and  occasionally  assuming  spiral 
curves.  As  other  organisms  present 
similar  forms,  the  characteristic  growth 
in  cultures  becomes  important.  Comma 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  stools  from  the 

onset  of  symptoms  and   in   the  rice-         A  \  ^  x  ^    *   i    ^^/f^  S^"*  j 
water  discharges  and  contents  of  the       /  '**  A    ^^''^  ^"^"^  >      V 
intestine  after  death  in   almost    pure      /        »       >   -^'v    /;()  ^^\    Z^ 
culture.    They  are  rarely  present  in  the  ^^         A^X^    ^^  -^    c:^      ^ 

vomited  material  and  then  only  after      1    ^J*  ^/^^  r^^  (/  0      ^  ^ 

violent  or  protracted  retching.     They       \  ]\  '^^t^^i    ^^^^  -^ 

arc  not  present  in  the  circulating  blood         \     ^*  >(^  ^  ^ rl^*'    ^^ 

or  in  the  viscera,  but  are  sometimes  <"      '"S    ^^^H^y         -* 

found  in  the  intestinal  glands  and  sub-  (^  'if^ 

mucosa.  Thev  have  boon  donionstrat(Ml  \r      ^ 

in  water  tanks  and  in  other  drinkin-  f,o.  256.-Spiriiium  of  Asiatic  choiern. 

^ater  supplies  during  epidemics.    The 

symptoms  are  due  to  a  virulent  toxin,  caused  by  the  bacilli,  which  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  vasomotor  system.  The  immunity  of  certain  persons 
during  epidemics,  and  the  fact  that   virulent   cholera  bacilli  have  been 
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isolated  from  the  stools  of  healthy  individuals  raises  the  question  aa  to 
natural  immunity.  Artificial  immunity  can  be  established  in  the  cases 
of  laboratory  animals  and  human  immunity  by  the  methods  of  Haffkm. 
General  epidemics  in  a  community  are  caused  by  contamination  of 
the  water  supply  and  usually  arise  with  great  rapidity.  Circumscribed 
outbreaks  develop  more  slowly  and  the  source  of  the  infection  cannot 
always  be  traced. 

Symptoms. — ^The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  to  five  days. 
The  course  of  the  attack  may  be  divided  into  four  stages.  Any  one  of 
these  stages  may  be  absent. 

1.  Premonitory  Diarrh<ea. — Looseness  of  the  bowels  may  begin 
abruptly  or  be  preceded  by  colicky  pains  and  vomiting  with  or  without 
fever.  At  the  time  of  an  epidemic  every  case  of  diarrhoea  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  "suspect,"  until  the  true  nature  of  the  symptoms  is  settled 
by  bacteriological  examination  of  the  discharges.  The  stools  and  any 
Unen  that  is  soiled  must  be  efficiently  disinfected.  2.  Serous  Diarrh<ea.— 
DiaiThoea  becomes  more  urgent,  with  frequent  large  liquid  stools,  which 
presently  assume  the  rice-water  appearance.  Or  the  attack  may  begin 
in  this  way  without  premonitory  symptoms.  There  are  griping  pains  in 
the  abdomen  and  much  bearing  down,  with  great  prostration.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  a  thick,  whitish  fur  and  there  is  extreme  thirst.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  vomiting  occurs.  Severe  muscular  cramps,  espe- 
cially in  the  legs  and  feet,  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  Notinith- 
standing  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  recovery  may,  in  favorable  cases, 
set  in  at  this  period.  The  pains  and  tenesmus  may  cease,  the  rice-water 
character  of  the  discharges  give  place  to  stools  that  are  fecal  and  bile- 
stained,  the  gastric  irritability  subside,  and  little  by  little  the  ability 
to  retain  water  and  nourishment  return.  3.  Stage  of  Collapse. — In 
other  cases  collapse  symptoms  rapidly  develop.  The  appearance  of  the 
patient  is  due  to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  tissues.  The  skin 
is  ashy  gray,  shrivelled,  wrinkled  and  inelastic,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
perspiration;  the  features  arc  shrunken,  the  eyeballs  sunk  in  the  sockets. 
the  nose  pinched,  the  cheeks  hollow,  and  the  surface  cyanotic  and  mottled. 
The  external  temperature  is  subnormal  but  the  internal  registers  103**- 
104°  F.  (39.5°-40°  C.)  or  higher.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  thready,  and  un- 
countable. Diarrhoea  frequently  ceases  and  there  is  merely  a  continuous 
oozing  of  rice-water  material  from  the  anus.  The  voice  is  husky  and  whis- 
pering. The  mental  condition  often  remains  singularly  clear  and  alert. 
At  the  last,  coma  supervenes.  This  is  the  fatal  stage  of  cholera.  It  lasts 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two.  The  thin  liquid  stools  are  of  a  gray'sh- 
white  color,  resembling  turbid  whey  or  rice-water.  They  contain  much 
granular  matter  and  small  whitish  flakes  of  mucus.  In  other  cases  they 
are  tinged  with  blood  and  have  the  appearance  and  odor  of  the  washings 
of  meat.  They  are  alkaline  in  reaction,  highly  albuminous,  and  contain 
sodium  chloride  in  large  proportion.  Under  the  microscope  epithelial 
cells  and  bacteria,  often  comma  bacilli  in  nearly  pure  culture,  are  seen. 
The  urine  is  greatly  diminished  or  anuria  may  be  present.  That  which 
is  voided  is  intensely  albuminous.  Microscopically  it  presents  the  char- 
acters of  an  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.     Saliva  is  scanty  but  the 
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function  of  the  sweat-glands  is  maintained.  Cholera  Sicca, — In  rare  in- 
Mtanees  the  contents  of  the  bowel  are  retained  and  collapse  terminates 
in  death  without  diarrhoea.  4.  Reaction. — In  the  cases  which  survive 
the  stage  of  collapse  the  symptoms 'characteristic  of  that  condition  grad- 
ually subside.  The  action  of  the  heart  grows  stronger,  warmth  aud  color 
return  to  the  skin,  which  regains  its  natural  turgor,  cyanosis  disappears 
and  is  often  replaced  by  a  reddish  mottling  or  erythematous  blush,  the 
stomach  becomes  retentive  of  water  and  bland  fluids,  the  colicky  pains 
and  violent  muscular  cramps  cease,  the  stools  are  much  less  frequent,  and 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  re-established.  With  these  signs  of  improvement 
the  disparity  between  the  external  and  internal  temperatures  passes  away. 
The  patient  now  enters  upon  convalescence  which  is  often  protracted,  but 
frequently  interrupted  by  a  relapse,  which  usually  proves  fatal. 

Cholera-typhoid. — ^The  stage  of  reaction  may  pass  into  a  septic  con- 
dition characterized  by  so-called  typhoid  symptoms,  due  to  secondary 
infection.  In  some  instances  the  predominant  features  are  those  of  gen- 
eral sepsis,  in  others  pulmonary,  and  frequently  they  are  uranmic.  Feeble, 
rapid  pulse,  dry  tongue,  muttering  delirium,  and  stupor  are  followed  by 
coma,  which  terminates  in  death.  As  in  other  epidemic  diseases  cases  of 
every  degree  of  severity  occur. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — ^The  attack  in  the  graver  cases  is  so 
•severe  and  rapid  in  its  course  that  complications  as  such  are  not  common. 
Important  sequels  are  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  diph- 
theroid colitis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  and  abscess  formation,  especially 
parotid  bubo.  Muscle  cramps  may  persist  and  subacute  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  are  often  present  for  a  long  time. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — During  an  epidemic  no  doubt  arises  in  well- 
developed  cases.  The  clinical  picture  is  unmistakable.  The  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  first  cases  and  suspects  is  usually  quickly  dispelled  by  the 
course  of  the  attack.     Bacteriological  examinations  are  necessar}-. 

Differential. — Cholera  Nostras:  Cholera  Morbus. — The  symptoms 
and  course  of  severe  cases  do  not  diff'er  from  those  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
cases  are  sporadic  and  occur  in  hot  weather  in  temperate  clinuites.  There 
is  often  a  history  of  improper  food,  chilling,  or  exposure.  Vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea with  rice-water  stools,  colic,  muscular  cramps,  suppression  of  urine, 
cyanosis,  and  collapse  may  terminate  fatally  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  The  differential  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  laboratoiy  methods. 
ArHcnical  and  Other  Poisoning. — Vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and  collapse  are 
constant  symptoms  in  acute  poisoning  by  the  preparations  of  arsenic, 
mercury,  and  the  poisonous  fungi.  The  absence  of  cholera,  the  sporadic 
occurrence  of  poison  cases,  the  anamnesis,  the  evidences  of  the  poi- 
sonous substance,  or  the  vial  or  box  in  which  it  was  contained,  are 
important. 

Prognosis  — ^The  mildest  cases  recover;  the  severe  cases  almost  in- 
variably die.  The  mortality  ranges  in  difi'erent  epidemics  between  30  and 
80  i>er  cent.  In  any  given  case  alcoholism,  old  age,  or  diminished  powers 
of  resistance  from  other  causes,  marked  cyanosis,  a  temperature  much 
bolow  normal,  and  early  collapse  are  of  ominous  prognostic  import. 
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XXII.   BACILLARY  DYSENTERY. 

Definition. — An  intestinal  disease,  usually  acute  but  sometimes  be- 
coming chronic,  occurring  sporadically  and  in  local  epidemics,  due  to  i 
specific  bacillus  and  characterized  by  tormina,  tenesmus,  and  frequent 
discharges  of  mucus  and  blood. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influencks. — Dysentery'  is  a  widely  spread 
disease.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world  but  is  especially  common  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  While  bacillary  dysentery  is  much 
more  prevalent  and  disastrous  in  hot  climates,  it  is  also  common  in  tem- 
perate climates  both  as  a  sporadic  and  an  epidemic  affection.  Overcrowd- 
ing and  neglect  of  sanitar\'  requirements  both  in  military  and  civil  life 
are  predisposing  influences  of  great  importance.  It  follows  that  dysenten* 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  warfare,   especiaUy  in 

tropical  campaigns,  and  that  its  epi- 
demic outbreak  in  overcrowded  insti- 
tutions not  infrequently  occurs. 

Exciting  Cause. — Bacilltts  Dy»en- 
tericp. — Shiga,  in  189S,  discovered  in  the 
stools  of  these  cases  a  bacillus,  having 
specific  characters,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to 
which  he  gave  this  name.  This  oi^gan- 
ism  has  been  found  in  the  dysentery 
of  the  Philippines,  Porto  l^ico,  in  that 
occurring  in  various  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  It  h&> 
been  demonstrated  in  the  summer  diar- 
rhoeas of  infancy. 

Fig.  257.— Bacillus  dyseuterisi'  (simku;.  Thcrc  arc  scvcral  strains,  as  deter- 

mined by  the  relative  agglutinating 
power  of  the  immune  serum  upon  the  bacilli  in  pure  culture  and  the  action 
of  the  bacilli  upon  various  sugars,  but  the  lesions  produced  are  the  same. 
Flexner's  types  arc,  (1)  the  Shiga,  (2)  the  Flexner-Harris — the  strain  prev- 
alent in  the  United  States,  and  (3)  Bacillus  Y.  The  Bacillus  dysenteric 
has  never  been  isolated  except  from  the  stools  or  lesions  in  human  beings. 
The  mode  of  infection  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  lesions  comprii?e 
intense  hyperacmia  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine,  with  scattered 
points  of  hemorrhage,  superficial  necrosis  over  limited  or  extended  surfaces. 
and  enlargement  of  the  solitary  follicles.  Deep  ulceration  is  not  present 
in  the  cases  that  are  early  fatal.  In  the  most  intense  cases  great  thickening 
of  the  mucosa  and  other  coats  of  the  colon  occurs,  together  with  extensive 
necrosis  and  gangrene.    The  ileum  may  be  involved. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  does  not  exceed  forty-eight 
hours.  The  onset  is  sudden,  with  abdominal  pain  and  frequent  dischai:ge!* 
consisting  at  first  of  faices,  followed  by  mucus  which  soon  becomes  bloody. 
There  is  urgent  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  with  twistlhg  abdominal  pain 
and  violent  rectal  tenesmus.  The  pyrexia,  moderate  at  first,  soon  rises* 
to  103°-104°  F.   (39.5°-40°  C).     Thirst  is  intense  and  there  is  complete 
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loss  of  appetite.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  feeble.  In  the  very  severe 
cases  the  patient  becomes  delirious  and  death  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  In  favorable  cases  the  urgency  of  the  intestinal 
symptoms  gradually  declines,  the  temperature  falls,  and  convalescence  may 
be  fully  established  in  three  or  four  weeks.  There  are  other  cases  in  which, 
with  subacute  symptoms,  the  cases  run  a  protracted  course.  Many  of  our 
soldiers  return  from  the  island  possessions  with  chronic  dysentery. 

Among  the  important  complications  and  sequels  are  malarial  infec- 
tion, subacute  septic  arthritis,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and 
sepsis.  Albuminuria,  anaemia,  oedema  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  various 
palsies  due  to  neuritis  occur  in  the  protracted  cases.  In  contrast  to  amcrbic 
dysentery,  abscess  of  the  liver  is  extremely  rare. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — Laboratory'  methods  are  necessary.  In  non- 
amccbic  dysentery  the  B.  dysenteria)  must  be  .sought  in  the  stools.  It  is 
isolated  most  conveniently  from  the  shreds  of  mucus.  In  the  acute  cases 
the  blood-serum  agglutinates  the  bacillus  in  the  Flexner-Harris  strain  in 
dilutions  of  1-1000  up  to  1-1500;  the  Shiga  strain  agglutinates  less  readily. 

Differential.  —  Bacillary  dysentery  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
amoebic  dysentery  only  by  the  methods  of  the  laboratory'. 

Prognosis. — ^The  outlook  in  the  sporadic  cases  in  temperate  climates 
is  favorable;  in  local  epidemics  less  so,  especially  with  bad  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. In  active  campaigns  and  tropical  dysentery  the  death-rate 
is  high.  The  dysentery  of  Japan  has  a  mortality  of  about  25  per  cent. 
After  recovery  there  is  very  frequently  prolonged  ill  health  with  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  and  diarrhcra. 

XXIII.   THE  PLAGUE. 

Bubonic  Plague. 

Definition. — An  infectious  febrile  disease  of  the  Orient,  caused  by 
Bacillus  pestis,  and  characterized  by  glandular  swellings  or  buboes,  car- 
buncles, pneumonia,  and,  in  many  cases,  hemorrhages  beneath  the  skin 
and  from  the  mucous  surfaces. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — This  disease,  the  great  pesti- 
lence of  Europe  and  Great  Britain  for  eleven  hundred  years,  practically 
disappeared  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  not 
appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  England  since  the  Great  Fire  in  London  in 
1666,  the  year  following  the  Great  Plague.  Its  cessation  is  due  to  modem 
methods  of  living.  It  has  been  said  of  Europe  that  when  the  shirt  came 
in  the  plague  went  out.  Always  smouldering  and  frequently  flaring  up 
in  the  East,  the  plague  occasionally  slipped  over  into  Lower  Italy,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  until  the  out- 
break at  Hong  Kong  in  1S<)4  did  it  again  threaten  to  become  a  world  pest. 
Since  that  date  it  has  continued  its  ravages,  especially  in  India,  where 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1905  nearly  900,000  persons  died  of  it,  the 
highest  mortality  for  a  hjdf  year  made  in  the  epidemic  of  eleven  years' 
duration.  During  the  pa.st  decade  the  plague  has  appeared  in  Egypt  and 
other  parts  on  the  Mediterranean,  South  Africa,  Oporto,  Glasgow,  New 
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York,  Mexican  and  South  American  ports,  Australia  and  New  South  Wales. 
Occupation,  age,  and  sex  are  without  influence  as  predisposing  factors.  The 
disease  spreads  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  prevalence  is  greatest 
in  the  hot  season,  but  outbreaks  sometimes  occur  during  the  coldest  weather. 
Personal  and  household  cleanliness  are  important.  In  Bombay  few  attend- 
ants upon  the  sick  were  attacked,  and  not  a  case  occurred  among  the 
British  soldiers  engaged  in  police  duty  and  disinfection.  Only  an  occasional 
case  occurs  among  Europeans  living  in  infected  regions. 

Exciting  Cause. — Bacillus  pcstis  was  discovered  by  Kitasato.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  short,  non-motile  rods,  with  rounded  ends,  staining 
readily  and  more  densely  at  the  poles  than  in  the  middle,  and  decolorized 
by  Gram's  method.  This  organism  has  a  characteristic  growth  in  culture. 
It  is  present  in  the  blood  and  lesions  of  the  plague  and  in  the  dust  of  houses 

in  which  cases  have  occurred,  and  in 
the  earth  of  the  floors  and  adjacent 
parts.  Dogs  and  cats  and  household 
vermin,  as  rats,  mice,  flies,  and  fleas, 
suffer  from  the  infection,  trtnismit  it  to 
others  and  to  man,  and  die  infected  by 
its  germ.  Plague  bacilli  are  present  in 
enormous  numbers  in  the  hemorrhagic 
sputum  in  the  pneumonic  form  of  the 
disease,  and  may  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary bubonic  form. 

Mode  of  Transmission. — The  plague 
is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
It  is  dependent  on  the  disease  in  the 
rat,  and  is  transmitted  from  rat  to 
man  by  the  rat  flea.  Cases  common- 
ly occur  singly  in  a  house.  Multiple 
Rat  fleas  are  carried  by  personal 
and  other  fomites.  Insanitary  conditions  except  as  to  rats  have  no 
relation  to  plague. — Plague  Commission,  1908. 

Symptoms. — ^The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  to  five  days. 
The  following  forms  are  described:  1.  Rudimentary  Form;  Pestis 
Minor. — ^The  patient  is  not  in  all  cases  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed.  There 
is  moderate  fever,  with  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  inguinal  glands, 
which  sometimes  undergo  suppuration.  These  cases  constitute  a  danger 
to  the  community  by  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  discharges.  2.  The 
Ordinary  Form;  Bubonic  Plague. — The  onset  is  sudden,  with  a  chill 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  fever,  headache,  backache,  muscular 
soreness,  great  anxiety,  and  depression  of  spirits.  The  temperature  pro- 
gressively rises  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  there  is  a  more  or  less 
marked  remission,  followed  by  a  further  rise  coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buboes,  and  accompanied  by  signs  of  septic  infection,  dry, 
brown  tongue,  delirium,  stupor  and  collapse  symptoms — secondary  fever. 
Death  frequently  occurs  at  this  stage.  The  swelling  of  the  superficial 
lymph-nodes  occurs  between  the  third  and  fifth  days,  the  inguinal  nodes 
being  involved  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  less  frequently  those  of  the 
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cases  are  usually  simultaneous. 
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axilla  or  neck.  The  adenitis  may  undergo  resolution,  suppuration,  or,  in 
rare  cases,  gangrene,  with  the  formation  of  deep  sloughs.  Necrosis  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  extensive  carbuncles. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs.  Petechise  are  common,  and  the  exten- 
sive subcutaneous  hemorrhages  that  characterized  the  disease  in  certain 
epidemics  gave  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  popular  name  of  the  Black 
Death.  Haemoptysis  and  other  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfaces 
have  been  especially  noted  in  some  outbreaks.  3.  The  Septic  Form. — 
The  symptoms  are  from  the  onset  overwhelming,  and  death  occurs  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  without  the  appearance  of  buboes.  Hemor- 
rhages constitute  a  prominent  feature.  Metastatic  abscesses  are  frequently 
found  in  the  viscera.  4.  The  Pneumonic  Form. — ^The  disease  may  appear 
as  a  primary  specific  pneumonia,  with  the  usual  characters  of  infectious 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  type  is  bronchopneumonic,  the  fever  high, 
the  respirations  rapid,  the  sputum  hemorrhagic  and  laden  with  the  bacilli. 
The  attack  lasts  only  a  few  days  and  almost  invariably  terminates  in  death. 

Diagpnosis. — Direct. — Cases  imported  during  the  stage  of  incubation 
or  the  first  cases  in  an  outbreak  may  be  readily  overlooked.  In  suspected 
cases  all  uncertainty  can  be  at  once  settled  by  a  proper  laboratory  inves- 
tigation. The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  blood,  pus  from  the 
buboes,  the  urine,  and  the  sputum  yields  positive  results.  If  necessar}^ 
cultures  should  be  made  and  inoculation  experiments  upon  guinea- 
pigs.  The  danger  of  the  importation  of  the  disease  at  the  present  time 
renders  an  efficient  inspection  at  the  quarantine  station  at  every  port 
of  entry  imperatively  necessary,  with  bacteriological  studies  in  the  case 
of  every  suspect. 

Prognosis. — Bubonic  plague  is  the  most  fatal  of  the  acute  infectious 
epidemic  diseases.  In  the  larval  forms  recovery  is  the  rule;  in  the  septic 
and  pneumonic  forms  death;  in  the  ordinary  bubonic  form  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  cases  die.  The  statistics  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  unreliable,  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century  destroyed  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Europe. 

XXIV.    MALTA  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  acute  general  infectious  disease,  caused  by  the  Mi- 
crococcus melitensis  and  characterized  by  irregular  fever  of  long  duration 
and  remittent  or  intermittent  type,  with  periods  of  apyrexia,  by  profuse 
sweating,  rheumatoid  pains,  arthritis,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — ^The  disease  prevails  widely 
upon  the  littoral  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  is  known  as 
Mediterranean  fever,  rock  fever,  Neapolitan  fever,  Danubian  fever.  It 
has  also  been  encountered  in  China  and  India,  Manila  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  imported  cases  have  been  studied  in  this  country.  It  is 
prevalent  in  summer  as  an  endemic  disease,  not  occasionally  in  circum- 
scribed epidemics.  It  is  not  directly  transmissible  from  the  sick  to  the 
well.  Malta  fever  is  especially  a  disease  of  young  adults.  It  has  been 
particularly  studied  by  the  surgeons  of  the  British  Army  stationed  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
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ExciTiKc  Calsf..  — The  Micrococcus  mclitcnsis  was  first  isolated 
and  studied  by  Brun  in  1S87.  This  organism  has  not  been  found  in  the 
circulating  blood,  but  is  present  in  the  spleen  during  life  and  after  death. 
It  is  pathogenic  for  monkeys,  and  cases  of  accidental  infection  in  laboratorj' 
work  have  been  reported.  The  serum 
of  the  patient  after  the  fifth  day  causes 
agglutination  of  cultun^s  of  the  organ- 
ism in  dilution  of  I  to  10  or  1  to  50. 

The  milk  supply  at  Malta  is  largely 
derived  from  goats,  and  Zammit,  in 
1905,  made  the  important  discovery 
that  the  goats  of  the  island  are  in/ectcd 
with  Micrococcus  meUtensis  and  isolated 
this  organism  from  the  milk  and  urine 
of  those  animals. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incu- 
bation lasts  from  six  to  ten  days.  The 
onset  is  precctled  by  prodromes  not 
imlikc  those  of  enteric  fever.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by 
undulations  of  fever,  J02°-104''  V.  (39''-40°  C.l,  of  distinctly  remittent  type, 
lasting  an  a  rule  from  one  to  three  weeks,  and  separated  by  intervals  of 
incomplete  or  complete  apyrexia  of  two  or  more  days'  duration.  In  rare 
cases  during  the  pyrexia!  period  the  fever  conforms  to  the  intermittent  type, 
without,  however,  manifesting  the  regular  periodicity  of  the  malarial  infer- 
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DruDdulant  fever. — Jurlwon. 


«  may  ixtenA  more  than  ti 


tiona.  This  irregular  fever  is  indefinitely  prolonged,  lasting  from  three 
months,  the  average  time,  to  six  months,  and  being  in  some  instances 
prolonged  by  a  series  of  relapses  to  two  years.  Obstinate  conetipation, 
progressive  anosmia,  and  debility  are  common  symptoms;  the  spleea  ii 
enlarged  and  tender;  neuralgifs,  inflammation  of  the  joints,  with  iatifr 
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articular  effusion,  painful  inflammatory  conditions  of  certain  fibrous 
structures,  and  orchitis  occur  as  complications.  The  wave-like  range  of 
the  temperature  has  suggested  the  name  "undulant  fever."  A  malignant 
type,  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  is  recognized,  and  a 
so-called  intermittent  type  with  a  daily  rise  of  temperature  toward 
evening  has  been  described. 

Diagnosis.— Direct. — In  districts  in  which  Malta  fever  is  endemic 
the  direct  diagnosis  is  not  attended  with  difficulty.  It  rests  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  fever  and  its  protracted  course  with  intervals  of  apyrexia, 
the  tendency  to  relapse,  the  headache,  lassitude,  and  joint  affection. 
Finally,  the  agglutination  test  is  conclusive. 

DiFFEKENTiAL. — The  truc  nature  of  the  disease  may  not  be  apparent 
in  imported  cases.  Malaria  reveals  itself  upon  an  examination  of  the 
blood.  The  temperature  is  higher,  the  periodicity,  as  a  rule,  more  dis- 
tinctly defined.  Joint  pains  are  not  prominent.  The  judicious  use  of 
quinine  is  curative — therapeutic  test.  Enteric  fever  differs  from  Malta 
fever  in  its  temperature  range  and  duration.  If  relapses  occur  they  con- 
stitute a  repetition  of  the  primary  attack  and  like  it  are  attended  by  sub- 
continuous  temperature,  rose  spots,  and  marked  intestinal  and  nervous 
symptoms.  A  positive  Widal  reaction  is  conclusive.  Endemic  and  epi- 
demic influences  are  suggestive.  Dengue  is  a  pandemic  disease  and  spreads 
with  great  rapidity.  The  joint  affection  is  among  the  earliest  and  most 
conspicuous  phenomena.  The  initial  febrile  paroxysm  is  of  short  duration 
and  the  recurrent  paroxysm  is  characterized  by  a  polymorphous  rash. 
Rheumatic  fever  bears  only  a  superficial  resemblance. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  is  about  2  per  cent.  Death  is  due  to 
the  debility  resulting  from  indefinitely  prolonged  fever,  the  anaemia,  or 
complications.     Convalescence  is  hastened  by  change  of  climate. 

XXV.  BERIBERI. 

Kakke. 

Definition. — An  endemic  and  epidemic  multiple  neuritis  of  unde- 
termined etiolog>',  widely  prevalent  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
of  the  East,  and  characterized  by  motor  and  sensory  palsies,  atrophy  of 
the  muscles,  and  dropsy. 

Etiolog:y. — Preitisposing  Influences. — This  disease  is  widely  prev- 
alent in  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Ix)cal 
epidemics  have  been  observed  in  Australia.  It  is  very  common  in  Brazil 
and  occurs  in  the  West  Indies.  Imported  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
seaport  cities  of  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  a 
few  instances  American  fishermen  have  suffered  from  it,  both  upon  the 
Grand  Banks  and  in  shore  fishing.  In  its  prevalence  as  determined  by 
season  and  locality  it  is  not  unlike  malaria,  being  most  common  in  the  hot 
and  rainy  seasons.  Absence  of  sunlight  and  air,  and  overcrowding  are 
important  favoring  conditions,  hence  beri-beri  is  frequent  in  jails  and 
asylums.  It  is  also  a  common  and  troublesome  disease  on  shipboard, 
both  in  naval  and  commercial  service.    It  is  especially  a  disease  of  fisher- 
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men,  a  fact  attributed  to  exposure  and  wet.  In  districts  where  the  disea 
is  endemic,  and  even  in  epidemics,  the  native  races  chiefly  auffer.  Tl* 
imported  coolies  are  especially  liable  to  it.  Young  men  from  18  lo  Sflm 
most  frequently  attacked,  but  no  period  of  life  is  exempt.  Males  fuiiff 
much  more  often  than  females, 

ExciTiNV!  CAi.isK. — ^Beri-beri  has  long  been  regarded  as  afooddistae 
and  attributed  to  rice  which  has  undergone  certain  unknown  changw.or 
fish  eaten  raw  or  inipro]>erly  cooked.  The  Dutch  physicians,  who  li»w 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  disease  upon  an  extensive  scale,  believe  Itfl 
beri-beri  is  an  infectious  disease.  Recent  observations  conducted  by  lt( 
Board  for  the  Study  of  Tropical  Diseases  in  the  Philippine  I^aods 
shown  that  beri-beri  ia  a  food  disease  dependent  upon  an  excess  of  polisW 
rice — i.e.,  rice  from  which  the  pericarp  has  been  wholly  removed-stl 
that  (a)  a  reduction  in  the  rice  ration  with  an  increase  in  the  legumfn  ul 
(b)  the  substitution  of  under  milled  rice — i.e.,  rice  in  which  some  part 
the  pericarp  remains  upon  the  grain — were  followed  by  the  disappcaru 
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of  beri-beri  from  the  native  scout  organization  during  the  last  half  oft 
year  1910.  Thm  body  is  5,000  strong,  and  no  other  cause  could  bcsiiOi 
to  be  operative,  nor  was  there  any  corresponding  decrease  in  the  incidenn 
beri-beri  in  the  general  Filipino  population  or  in  the  native  constabultf 
Symptoms.— The  period  of  incubation  is  unknown,  Wright  ihiD 
it  is  short.  A  dry  and  wet  form  were  once  recognized.  The  folloi " 
clinical  forms  are  described  but  they  are  not  sharply  differentiated;  1.  f 
DEVELOPED  OH  Lakval  Form. — The  onset  is  marked  with  catarrhal  pi 
nomena  which  are  followed  by  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  modificalio 
of  sensation,  paresthesias,  hyperiesthesia  and  pain,  and  loss  of  poW 
in  the  limbs,  chiefly  in  the  legs  and  feet.  The  muscles  are  not  only  Hta 
they  are  also  tender  upon  pressure.  There  is  in  many  cases  even  in  th 
form  cedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  but  it  is  slight.  Cardiac  palpilaHoi 
dyspncea,  and  abdominal  distress  may  be  present.  This  symptot 
complex  is  of  variable  duration.  After  a  week  or  two,  or  several  monll 
recovery  takes  place,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  recurrence.  2.  Atropb 
Form;  so-called  Dry  Form. — Early  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  t 
incomplete  form.     There  ia,  however,  more  pain,  wasting  of  the  must 


nd  progreaseH  rapidly  so  that  in  a  short  time  paralytic  phenomena 
ounced  and  the  power  of  movement  is  greatly  impaired.     Cardiiir 
ncnta  and  dropsy  are  not  prominent.    3.  Dbopsical,  ob  bo-callbd 
<Ru. — With  similar  initial 
ns  (Edema  occurs  early  and 
rames  general  with  etTu- 

0  the  serous  sacs.  Muscu- 
neural  symjjtoms  are  leas 
ced  than  in  the  atrophic 

1  the  wasting  ia  not  appar- 
l  after  the  anasarca  sub- 
4:  Acute  Cardiac,  or 
0D8  Form. — The  synip- 
lich  characterize  the  rudi- 
'  form  are  followed  by  the 
sa  of  acute  cardiac  aathc- 
ch  may  persist  for  several 
r  terminate  fatally  in  the 
if  a  day  or  two. 
gnosis.  —  Direct.  —  In 
s  in  whicli  beri-beri  is 
■  there  is  little  difficulty 
liagnosis. 

TEHENTiAi.. — (Inly  iu  an 
imported  case  could  mul- 
uritis  from  other  causes, 
lOlf  arsenie,  eto.,  occasion 
f.  Here  the  anamnesis 
important  and  dropsical 
Ds  most  suggestive. 
gnosis. — The  disease  is 
Uy  subacute  and  chronic 
ts  a  varying  time,  meas- 
'  days  or   months.     The 

nrrlinn    forma    iishhIIv    ho         *'•"■  202,— (EdemBtoiiii  variMyot  beri-bni.— (Jotii-na( 
aruiac    lOrniS    USUaUJ     DC-  ^^  TroputU  /Undinj.r.i—l'Uentalifnal  Cltnii-t, 

ironic  after  a  number  of 
weeks.     Recurrences  arc  common,  especially  in  the   wet  season, 
irtality  varies  from   2  or  3   to    50   per  cent.,  and   is   very  high 
llje  laborers  imported  into  a  beri-beri  district. 
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XXVI.  TETANUS. 

Lockjaw. 


inition. — An  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  bacillus  found  in 
?anb  and  in  the  excrement  of  animala,  especially  the  horse,  chai* 
i  by  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles,  with  paroxysmal  exacerbations. 
alogy. — PREmspoBiNG  Influences. — Tetanus  is  essentially  a 
^tion.    The  view  at  one  time  entertained,  that  the  disease  may 
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be  cryptogenic  and  idiopathic,  and  due  to  rheumatism  or  exposure  to  cold, 
is  no  longer  accepted.  Many  cases  &rise  in  consequence  of  insignificant 
wounds  which  are  overlooked  or  entirely  healed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack.  Internal  injuries  involving  the  mucous  membrane,  which  elude 
observation,  are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Tetanus  occurs  in  all 
latitudes  but  is  much  more  common  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates, 
and  among  the  colored  than  the  white  races.  This  is  especially  true  of 
puerperal  tetanus  and  tetanus  of  the  new-born.  In  tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands  tetanus  has  prevailed  as  a  veritable  public  scourge. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  saprophytic  existence  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has 
greatly  diminished.  Tetanus  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  summer  and 
early  winter  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
exposure  to  cold  and  to  sleeping  upon  the  damp  ground.  Aside  from  the 
frequency  of  tetanus  among  the  new-bom,  age  is  without  influence.  The 
disease  is  said,  however,  to  be  less  common  after  the  sixteenth  year.  Sex 
is  without  influence  except  in  so  far  as  occupation  renders  males  more 
liable  than  females.  Occupation  is  an  important  predisposing  influence. 
All  those  which  involve  liability  to  wounds  of  the  extremities,  with  coin- 
cident fouling  with  earth,  manure,  or  the  excrement  of  animals,  especially 
with  that  of  the  horse,  or  with  dust  or  dirt  containing  such  material,  pre- 
dispose to  tetanus.  Hence  stablemen,  teamsters,  gardeners,  and  soldiers, 
especially  cavalrymen,  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease.  In  some 
military  campaigns  tetanus  has  contributed  largely  to  the  mortality. 

The  majority  of  cases  occur  after  lacerated  and  crushed  woimds, 
especially  those  involving  large  nerves.  The  disease  is  comparatively 
infrequent  after  incised  wounds.  The  extent  and  severity  of  the  wound 
has  no  direct  relation  to  the  liability  to  tetanus.  The  condition  of  the 
wound  as  regards  its  tendency  to  heal  is  entirely  without  influence;  tetanus 

may  occur  when  a  wound  has  completely 
healed  and  a  cicatrix  has  formed.  The 
disease  may  follow  the  most  trifling 
traumatism — ^the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
the  use  of  cupping  glasses,  the  sting  of 
an  insect,  the  application  of  a  blister. 
It  is  far  more  frequent  after  injuries  of 
the  extremities  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  disease  has  been  attributed 
to  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe.  At 
one  time  tetanus  was  common  in  hospi- 
tals and  occasionally  became  epidemic 
in  maternity  institutions,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lying-in  women  and  their 
children  dying  of  this  disease. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  tetanus 
bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  cultivated  surface  soil  of  all  countries, 
but  not  beyond  the  depth  of  30  cm.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
dust  of  streets  and  in  the  woodwork  of  houses  and  furniture.  It 
is   frequently   present    in    the    excrement    of    animals    and    man.      The 


Fig.  263. — Bacillus  tetani  and  free  spores. 
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comparative  infrcquency  of  tetanus  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
wide  distribution  of  its  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  extremely  variable.  In  gen- 
eral the  onset  occurs  between  the  eighth  and  fourteenth  days,  rarely  later 
than  the  fourth  week.  Prodromes  are  infrequent.  They  consist  of  nausea, 
tenderness  in  the  wound  or  scar^  increased  suppuration  or  spontaneous 
reopening  of  the  wound,  accompanied  by  restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep. 

The  attack  is  occasionally  marked  by  shivering  or  an  actual  chill. 
The  characteristic  symptoms  are  continuous  tension  of  the  voluntar}' 
muscles,  and  the  occurrence  at  irregular  intervals  of  spasms  of  varying 
intensity.  The  tension  and  the  spasms  are  commonly  relaxed  during 
sleep.  In  inoculated  animals,  these  symptoms  usually  commence  in  the 
region  of  the  wound  and  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  man  they 
often  first  involve  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  suggest  an  ordinary  torti- 
collis from  cold.  Tension  and  spasm  of  the  masticatory  muscles — trismus 
— soon  occur  and  may  be  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  true  condition. 
There  is  inability  to  open  the  mouth  or  protrude  the  tongue — lockjaw 
— and  efforts  to  perform  these  actions  provoke  more  or  less  persistent 
spasm  of  the  facial  muscles — risus  sardonicus.  Presently  the  abdomen 
is  felt  to  be  hard  and  board-like,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  peritonitis, 
from  contraction  of  the  muscles.  A  sensation  of  oppression  or  pain  in  the 
precordia,  extending  to  the  spine,  is  frequently  experienced,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  The  pain  at  this  time  is  not  usually 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  spasm;  later  it  becomes  more 
intense.  In  a  short  time  the  spasms  extend  to  the  voluntary  muscles  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  and  affect  them  with  about  equal  severity.  The  dorsal 
and  lumbar  muscles  may  contract  more  violently  than  their  antag- 
onists, giving  rise  to  opisthotonos.  Forcible  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  causing  eniprosthotonos,  or  of  the  muscles  of  one  side — pleu- 
rothotonos — are  far  less  common  and  less  marked.  On  the  other  hand, 
transient  or  persistent  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  limbs — orthotonos — is 
frequently  observed.  The  fingers  are  but  slightly  involved  in  the  general 
stiffness  and  spasmodic  contraction.  The  laryngeal  muscles  may  be  in- 
volved, causing  noisy  respiration,  dyspnoDa,  or  fatal  asphyxia.  The  spasms 
may  occur  spontaneous!}^  and  are  apt  to  come  on  when  the  patient  awakes 
from  sleep.  They  are  caused  by  trifling  external  impressions,  as  efforts 
to  move,  the  arrangement  of  the  bedclothing,  or  an  examination  of  the 
pulse  or  heart.  Attempt  to  swallow  frequently  brings  on  violent  general 
spasm.  Viscid  saliva  accumulates  in  the  mouth  and  is  swallowed  with 
difficulty.  Respiration  is  disturbed;  there  may  be  cyanosis;  the  expres- 
sion is  greatly  changed.  The  spasms  are  followed  by  great  exhaustion, 
with  periods  of  (juictude,  drowsiness,  and  sleep.  The  duration  of  the  par- 
oxysms is  variable.  The  intellect  as  a  rule  remains  clear  throughout  the 
attack.  In  rare  cases  delirium  has  occurred.  The  pulse  is  increased  in 
frequency  during  the  paroxysms;  in  the  intervals  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion are  eoninioniy  normal.  The  temperature  is  frequently  normal  until 
toward  the  dose  of  tho  attack;  in  some  instances  there  is  fever  from  the 
onset,  104°- 10")°  V.  (10°-40.5°  C).  A  preagonistic  rise  is  usual  and  often 
extreme,    10G°-110°   F.    (41.1°-43.5°  C).     Abundant  perspirations  occur 
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during  the  paroxysms.  The  urine  is  decreased  in  quantity,  concentrated, 
darky  and  frequently  albuminous.  Its  toxic  coefficient  is  increased  and  its 
injection  into  animals  has  caused  fatal  tetanus.  The  bowels  are  consti- 
pated. The  sphincters  are  contracted.  The  administration  of  a  clyster 
may  be  difficult  and  catheterization  impossible.  These  procedures  are 
not  only  hindered  by  the  state  of  the  muscles  but  they  also  cause  violent 
general  spasms. 

The  acute  cases  usually  prove  fatal  about  the  third  day.  The  milder 
cases  may  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  longer.  Recoveries 
usually  take  place  in  the  prolonged  cases.  The  disease  is  most  severe  and 
quickly  fatal  when  it  develops  shortly  after  the  injury.  Death  occui^ 
in  the  acute  cases,  usually  during  the  paroxysm,  from  asphyxia,  cedema  of 
the  glottis,  or  cerebral  hemorrhage;  less  frequently  from  sudden  collapse 
or  coma.  In  the  prolonged  easels  it  may  be  the  result  of  exhaustion  or  of 
inhalation  pneumonia.  If  the  patient  survives  the  fourth  day  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  may  gradually  diminish.  Tetanus  neonatorum  is  due  to 
infection  at  the  navel.  The  disease  usually  shows  itself  between  the  first 
and  fifth  days  after  the  separation  of  the  cord.  The  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  those  of  ordinary  traumatic  tetanus.  The  duration  is  variabkv 
death  commonly  occurring  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.     Recovery  is  rare. 

The  term  puerperal  tetanus  is  applied  to  those  cases  which  develop 
in  the  lying-in  woman.  It  frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  abortion  or 
from  neglect  of  antiseptic  precautions  in  confinement.  Tetanus  may  occur 
after  operations  or  injuries  of  the  genitalia  in  non-pregnant  women.  Tet- 
anus bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  uterus  and  vaginal  discharges. 

The  Cephalic  or  Facial  Tetanus  of  Rose  originates  from  a  lacerated 
wound  in  the  region  of  the  facial  nerve  and  is  characterized  by  trismus,  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  and  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  upon  the  same  side. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  stiffness  in 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  trismus,  substernal  pain  extending  to  the  back, 
followed  by  risus  sardonicus,  general  tension  of  the  muscles  with  paroxysms 
of  spasm,  and  finally  upon  the  bacteriological  examination.  The  previous 
occurrence  of  trauma  is  most  important.  Courmont  has  shown  that  neither 
spontaneous  nor  experimental  tetanus  develops  any  agglutinating  property 
in  the  blood. 

Differential. — 1.  Torticollis  following  exposure  to  cold — so-called 
rheumatic  torticollis.  A  history  of  trauma  and  the  rapid  development 
of  the  attack  speedily  settle  any  doubt.  2.  Trismus  associated  with 
(juinsy.  Parotitis  and  local  abscesses  of  the  jaws  or  teeth  may  suggest 
tetanus,  but  a  careful  examination  and  the  absence  of  general  symptoms 
render  the  diagnosis  clear.  It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
the  rigidity  of  the  masticatory  muscles  in  tetanus  is  bilateral.  3.  Strychnia 
Poisoning, — ^The  spasms  are  very  suggestive  but  trismus  is  rarely  marked, 
and  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  there  is,  in  strychnia  poisoningr 
no  rigidity.  4.  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis, — Opisthotonos  is  a  common 
and  prominent  symptom  and  in  rare  cases  general  spasms  may  occur, 
but  the  high  fever  and  grave  mental  derangements  stand  in  contrast  to 
the  absence  of  fever  at  the  beginning  and  the  mental  clearness  in  tetanus. 
5.  Tetany. — Spasm  of  the  extremities,  the  peculiar  position  of  the  wrists 
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and  hands  and  the  feet  and  toes,  the  occurrence  of  the  symptom  described 
by  Trousseau  and  that  of  Chvostek,  together  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  disease  occurs,  usually  render  the  diagnosis  a  simple  matter. 
6.  Hydro'phobia. — ^The  history  of  the  case,  showing  the  bite  of  an  animal 
or  man,  the  long' period  of  incubation,  the  absence  of  trismus,  the  influence 
of  attempts  to  swallow  in  producing  the  spasms,  and  the  great  rest- 
lessness and  jactitation  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  7.  Hysteria, — ^The 
paroxysms  are  occasionally  attended  by  convulsions  which  suggest  tetanus. 
The  absence  of  antecedent  trauma,  the  neurotic  temperament,  the  inter- 
paroxysmal  state,  the  emotional  manifestations,  the  curious  sensory  dis- 
turbances, the  existence  of  hysterogenetic  areas  render  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  tetanus  easy. 

Pros^osis. — ^The  worst  days  are  the  first  four.  The  aphorism  of  Hippoc- 
rates still  holds  good:  "The  patient  who  survives  the  fourth  day  may 
recover. "  Traumatic  tetanus  is  less  frequent  and  less  fatal  in  women  than 
in  men.  The  general  mortality  is  about  80  per  cent.  The  later  the  disease 
shows  itself  after  the  occurrence  of  the  wound  of  infection  the  milder  is 
its  course,  and  the  more  intense  the  initial  symptoms  the  greater  the  danger. 
The  mortality  is  greater  in  children  than  in  adults.  Restriction  of  the 
spasms  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  and  the  absence  of  fever  are 
favorable. 

XXVII.   HYDROPHOBIA. 

Rabies,  Lyssa, 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
caused  by  an  unknown  specific  virus  contained  in  the  saliva,  character- 
ized by  convulsive  and  paralytic  symptoms  and  communicated  by 
inoculation  to  man. 

The  terms  "  hydrophobia  "  and  "  rabies  "  denote  prominent  symptoms. 
The  Greek  term  "lyssa"  is  frequently  used.  The  distinction  between 
lyssa  humana  and  lyssa  animalis  is  unnecessary. 

Etiology. — PREnisposiNG  Influences. — A  distinction  was  formerly 
made  between  the  hydrophobia  of  man  and  that  of  animals.  Experi- 
mental medicine  has  established  the  fact  that  the  disease  in  man  and 
animals  is  the  same.  Climate  is  without  influence.  The  disease  occurs  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  is  common  in  France,  Holland,  and  England.  At 
one  time  frequent  in  Germany,  it  has  in  recent  years  become  rare  as  a 
result  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the  muzzling  and  care  of 
dogs.  It  is  very  common  in  Russia.  In  North  America  it  is  comparatively 
infrequent.  The  greater  number  of  cases  develop  in  the  summer  months, 
a  fact  which  finds  ready  explanation  in  the  out-door  life  and  lighter  clothing 
at  this  season.  Men  and  children  are  affected  more  frequently  than  women 
who  are  less  exposed  and  whose  clothing  affords  some  degree  of  protection. 

Epidemics  among  animals  can  often  be  traced  to  a  single  case.  The 
spontaneous  occurrence  of  the  disease  as  the  result  of  cold,  heat,  thirst,  or 
other  such  cause  has  not  been  established.  It  is  equally  contrary  to  experi- 
ence that  hydrophobia  arises  spontaneously  in  man.  Inoculation  takes 
place  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  by  the  bites  of  animals  suffering  from 
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the  disease.  Not  every  bite  of  an  animal  suffering  from  rabies  produces 
the  disease,  since  the  saliva  may  be  wiped  off  by  the  clothing.  Especially 
dangerous  are  bites  upon  the  face,  hands,  and  the  uncovered  legs  and  feet. 

Rabies  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  dog,  wolf,  and  cat.  Nearly  all 
the  domestic  animals  occasionally  suffer  as  the  result  of  inoculation.  Rats 
and,  in  this  country,  the  skunk  are  particularly  liable.  The  disease  ia  com- 
monly propagated  by  the  dog,  which  is  on  the  one  hand  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible and  on  the  other  hand  liable  to  infect  other  animals  and  human  beings, 
the  disposition  to  bite  being  an  especial  manifestation  of  the  attack.  Next 
in  importance  in  disseminating  the  disease  is  the  cat.  The  propagation 
of  hydrophobia  by  other  animals  is  comparatively  rare.  Recent  researches 
show  that  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  warm-blooded  animals  in  which 
hydrophobia  was  not  formerly  observed  are  susceptible. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  central  nervous  system  and  especially  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  present  also  in  the  peripheral  ner\'es,  though  in  much 
smaller  amounts. 

Symptoms.— The  period  of  incubation  in  man  is  irregular.  Its  aver- 
age duration  is  from  20  to  60  days.  It  may,  however,  be  prolonged  to 
three  months  and  exceptionally  to  six  months. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  influenced  by:  (a)  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient — it  is  shorter  in  children  than  in  adults;  (b)  the  animal  communi- 
cating the  infection.  The  incubation  is  shortest  after  the  bite  of  the  wolf 
and  increases  in  th(j  following  order — the  cat,  the  dog,  and  other  animals, 
(c)  The  amount  of  the  virus  introduced — puncture  wounds  and  extensive 
laceration  wounds  being  followed  by  shorter  periods;  and  (d)  the  part  of 
the  body  upon  which  the  inoculation  takes  place.  Bites  upon  the  face  and 
head  are  followed  by  shorter  periods  of  incubation,  and  next  in  order  are 
bites  upon  the  hands. 

Stage  of  Prodromes. — There  is  irritation  about  the  scar  or  the  wound, 
together  with  pain.  In  some  instances  the  healed  wound  reopens.  Sensa- 
tions of  numbness  may  occur.  Trembling  and  fibrillary  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  member  have  also  been  observed.  Other  prodromal 
symptoms  consist  of  a  feeling  of  depression,  aching,  and  a  sensation  of 
pressure  in  the  head.  The  patient  becomes  sad,  loses  interest  in  his  sur- 
roundings, and  prefers  to  be  alone.  He  is  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  injury 
to  which  his  illness  is  attributed.  He  is  restless,  apprehensive,  and  seeks 
relief  from  these  symptoms  in  long  solitary  excursions.  Children  become 
depressed,  lose  interest  in  their  ordinary  play,  and  have  irregular  and 
disturbed  sleep.  There  is  increased  general  sensibility  and  bright  Ught 
and  noises  are  extremely  distressing.  There  is  larj'ngeal  irritation  which 
may  show  itself  in  slight  hoarseness  and  occasional  spasmodic  cough. 
There  may  be  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Shivering  may  occur,  which  is 
followed  by  some  elevation  of  temperature  and  increased  pulse-frequency. 
Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  epigastric  pain  occur.  This  stage  commonly 
lasts  from  two  to  eight  days.  It  may  however  be  much  prolonged.  In 
some  instances  the  prodromal  symptoms  are  altogether  absent.  Stage 
OF  Excitement. — There  is  an  intense  sensation  of  dyspnoea,  interrupted 
by  sighing  and  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  precordial 
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distress.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  becomes  more  marked  and  it  is  commonly 
on  account  of  these  symptoms  that  the  patient  consults  a  physician.  The 
difficulty  in  swallowing  is  characteristic.  Attempts  to  drink  or  even  to 
swallow  the  saliva  produce  violent  painful  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  and  throat,  which  passes  away  to  return  with  renewed  intensity 
upon  further  attempts.  So  distressing  is  this  symptom  that  the  patient 
avoids  taking  fluid  until  compelled  by  the  urgency  of  thirst.  As  the  case 
progresses  any  irritation — a  sound,  a  draught  of  air,  the  sight  of  water 
or  the  mere  suggestion  of  it — may  bring  about  the  spasm.  The  superficial 
and  deep  reflexes  are  increased.  The  pupils  are  usually  slightly  dilated. 
This  stage  is  characterized  also  by  great  excitability  and  restlessness.  The 
patient  is  tormented  by  occasional  hallucinations,  his  speech  is  short  and 
broken,  his  voice  hoarse,  and  during  the  convulsive  attacks  inarticulate 
sounds  may  be  uttered  which  have  been  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
In  the  maniacal  excitement  the  patient  sometimes  bites  himself.  Very 
rarely,  however,  does  he  attempt  to  injure  his  attendants.  The  saliva  is 
much  increased.  It  is  frothy  and  discolored  and  freely  expectorated. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  there  is  usually  free  perspiration.  The 
urine  is  diminished  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  Albumin  and  casts  are 
sometimes  present.  Sugar  has  been  observed  and  in  some  cases  hemo- 
globinuria. Trembling  of  the  tdngue  and  hands  is  common  and  in  some 
instances  there  is  persistent  tremor  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Priapism 
occurs.  The  temperature  is  commonly  elevated  and  may  reach  100®  to 
103®  F.  (37.8®-39.5°  C).  In  many  cases  there  is  a  preagonistic  rise.  The 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  irregular  and  intermittent.  The  respirations 
are  irregular  and  shallow  in  the  intervals  between  the  convulsive  paroxysms 
and  sometimes  assume  the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm.  The  expression  is 
anxious.  Hallucinations  and  sometimes  furious  maniacal  excitement 
attend  the  convulsive  paroxysms.  In  the  interval  the  mind  is  usually 
clear.  Death  may  occur  from  asphjrxia  during  the  paroxysm.  This  stage 
commonly  lasts  from  2  to  3  days.  Paralytic  Stage. — The  spasms  become 
less  frequent  and  less  severe.  There  gradually  develops  muscular  relax- 
ation. Difficulty  in  breathing  disappears  and  it  becomes  possible  to  swal- 
low. The  patient  sinks  into  unconsciousness,  the  heart's  action  becomes 
progressively  more  feeble,  and  death  occurs  in  collapse.  The  paralysis 
may  be  limited  to  certain  groups  of  muscles,  as  the  tongue,  the  facial 
muscles,  or  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  other  cases  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia 
may  occur.  In  rats  as  a  rule,  and  occasionally  in  rabbits,  the  stage  of 
excitement  does  not  occur  and  the  onset  of  the  attack  is  marked  by  para- 
l)rtic  symptoms — dumb  rabies.  The  disease  occasionally  assumes  this  form 
in  human  beings.  It  is  apt  to  follow  multiple  and  severe  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  rabid  animal,  and  has  been  attributed  to  proportionally  large  doses 
of  the  virus — an  opinion  supported  by  experimental  investigations. 

Diasrnosis.  —  Direct.  —  There  is  nothing  characteristic  about  the 
wound.  It  may  heal  promptly  by  first  intention  or  by  suppuration  and 
granulation  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the 
history  of  the  bite  of  an  animal  suspected  or  known  to  be  rabid,  the  occur- 
rence of  irritation  in  the  wound  or  scar,  the  characteristic  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  the  intense  reflex  excitability,  the 
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short  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  fatal  issue.  It  is  important  in  doubt- 
ful cases  to  determine  by  inoculation  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease  in 
the  suspected  animal.  A  small  quantity  of  the  substance  of  the  central 
nervous  system  of  a  rabid  animal  inoculated  subdurally  will  produce  in  a 
rabbit  the  paralytic  form  of  rabies  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 

Differential. — The  following  diseases  may  present  superficial  resem- 
blances to  hydrophobia  in  the  human  being:  1.  Hysteria.^-The  reflex 
irritability  may  suggest  hydrophobia,  but  the  spasms  lack  early  locali- 
zation to  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  neck  and  the  intensity  of  the 
later  general  convulsions.  The  stigmata  of  hysteria  are  present  and  the 
manifestations  are  indefinitely  prolonged.  2.  Lyssophobia, — The  points  of 
differential  diagnosis  are  those  which  are  to  be  considered  in  hysteria. 
The  symptoms  arise  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  persons  who  have 
been  bitten  by  dogs  or  other  animals  and  who  fear  that  they  have  been 
infected  with  hydrophobia.  The  pseudohydrophobic  spasms  are  the 
result  of  autosuggestion.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  among  the 
reported  recoveries  from  hydrophobia.  3.  Tetanvs. — The  incubation 
period  is  shorter;  the  convulsions  are  tonic;  trismus  is  an  early  and  per- 
sistent symptom,  and  the  disease  follows  indifferent  wounds  and  injuries 
rather  than  the  bites  of  rabid  animals.  4.  Various  diseases — epilepsy, 
poisoning  by  datura  stramonium,  sunstroke,  cerebral  tumor,  acute  mania — 
may  present  symptoms  suggestive  of  hydrophobia  and  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  there  is  the  history  of  the  bite  of  an 
animal  suspected  of  rabies.  The  symptom-complex,  course,  and  termina- 
tion in  these  affections  render  the  diagnosis  as  a  rule  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  5.  Landry^s  paralysis  presents  symptoms  in  some  respects 
suggestive  of  dumb  hydrophobia.  The  anamnesis  is  of  great  importance. 
Where  there  is  a  history  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  or  of  an  animal  sup- 
posed to  be  rabid,  and  the  patient  has  been  subjected  to  the  Pasteur  treat- 
ment, the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  attenuated  form  of  paralj^ic 
rabies,  which  occasionally  develops  subsequently,  and  Landry's  paralysis 
is  extremely  difficult. 

Prog^nosis. — Hydrophobia  occurs  in  only  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  individ- 
uals bitten  by  rabid  animals.  The  danger  is  greatest  when  the  wounds  are 
lacerated  or  deep  and  especially  when  they  involve  the  muscles.  It  is  also 
greater  in  bites  of  the  face  and  head  than  in  those  of  the  extremities.  The 
probability  that  the  patient  may  escape  increases  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
From  the  fourth  month  after  the  inoculation  the  danger  rapidly  decreases. 
According  to  Woodhead  the  mortality  of  patients  bitten  by  rabid  animals 
varied  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Pasteur 
treatment,  and  the  general  mortality  of  those  bitten  by  rabid  animals  was 
16  per  cent.  Bollinger's  statistics  indicate  that  of  patients  bitten  by  dogs 
undoubtedly  rabid  47  per  cent,  suffer  and  die  from  hydrophobia.  Where 
the  wounds  have  not  been  cauterized  83  per  cent,  of  the  cases  succumb; 
where  they  have  been  cauterized  33  per  cent.  die.  When  the  symptoms  in 
the  human  being  are  well  developed  the  prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavor- 
able, death  taking  place  in  a  period  varying  from  12  hours  to  4  days. 
Laveran,  Roux,  and  others  have  reported  cases  in  which  some  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia   have   appeared   in   individuals   undergoing  the   Pasteur 
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treatment  who  have  ultimately  recovered.  At  the  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Paris,  of  27,719  cases  of  all  kinds  treated  up  to  January,  1904,  117  died,  a 
mortality  of  0.42  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  include  a  small  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  disease  appeared  during  or  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  treatments.  Recovery  occasionally  takes  place  in  animals  inoculated 
in  the  laboratories. 

XXVIII.  GLANDERS. 

Farcy, 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  of  the  horse  caused  by  the  Bacillus 
mallei  and  characterized  by  the  development  of  nodules  in  the  nose  which 
undergo  ulceration — glanders;  nodules  in  the  skin — ^farcy — and  lymphan- 
gitis.   It  occurs  occasionally  in  man  as  the  result  of  accidental  inoculation. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — ^Among  animals  the  ass  is 
especially  liable  to  glanders.  Mules  and  horses  are  less  so.  Other  animals 
may  contract  the  disease.  Wild  animals  in  confinement,  as  in  menageries, 
frequently  develop  it.  Animals  contract  the  affection  usually  through 
direct  contact  and  commonly  by  the  respiratory  tract.  Glanders  in  man 
occurs  as  a  rule  from  exposure  to  the  disease  in  horses.  Stablemen,  team- 
sters, coachmen,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  cavalrymen  are  especially  liable. 
As  a  rule  the  infection  is  derived  from  chronic  cases  in  the  horse  the  nature 
of  which  for  a  long  time  remains  obscure.  Acute  glanders  in  the  horse  is 
generally  recognized  and  its  further  spread  controlled  by  the  destruction  of 
the  animal.  The  infection  in  man  usually  occurs  through  some  more  or  less 
t  rifling  lesion  of  the  skin.  Infection  by  way  of  the  respiratory  surfaces  is  much 
loss  frequent.  Infection  may  take  place  by  way  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  disease  in  a  pregnant  animal  may  be  communicated  to  the  foetus. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  specific  germ — Bacillus  mallei — morpholog- 
ically resembles  the  tubercle  bacillus  but  is  shorter  and  thicker.  It  is 
chiefly  communicated  from  the  sick  to 
the  well  by  the  discharges,  including 
the  urine  and  milk.  When  the  bacilli 
are  present  in  the  circulating  blood  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid.  The 
patient  perishes  with  acute  symptoms. 

Cases  of  glanders  in  animals  have 
been  reported  in  which  recovery  has 
followed  the  repeated  injection  of  small 
but  increasing  doses  of  mallein:  a  sul.- 
stance  isolated  by  Kalning  and  lati  r  h\ 
Hellman  from  cultures  of  the  bacilli. 

Symptoms. — For  purposes  of  de- 
scription it  is  convenient  to  make  a 
distinction  between  glanders  and  farcy.  ,,     _^.     _    .„ 

_  *=•  *^  tiG.  2rt4. — Bmcillufl  mallei. 

Thev  are  due  to  the  same  cause  and 

are  ver>'  oft(^n  associated.  Acute  and  chronic  forms  occur.  The  period 
of  incubation  of  acute  glanders  varies  from  three  to  five  days.  Pro- 
dromes are  not  uncommon,  and  consist  of  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and 
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pain  in  the  head  and  extremities.  In  acute  glanders  the  stage  of  invasion 
is  marked  by  general  febrile  disturbance.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  is  swollen  and  respiration  interfered  \^dth.  There  is  a  scanty,  bloody 
secretion  which  rapidly  becomes  more  abundant  and  purulent.  The  nose 
is  reddened  and  swollen.  An  erysipelatous  inflammation  may  extend 
over  the  face.  The  nodules  upon  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  rapidly 
break  down,  with  the  development  of  extensive  ulcers  which  may  go  on  to 
necrosis.  The  lymph-nodes  of  the  neck  and  the  salivary  glands  are  com- 
monly much  enlarged.  Suppurative  lesions  of  the  skin,  lymphangitis, 
and  an  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  superficial  lymph-nodes  occur. 
Stage  of  Eruption. — The  eruption  is  sometimes  abundant,  especially  on  the 
face  and  extremities,  particularly  the  larger  joints.  It  has  been  mistaken 
for  variola.  Only  exceptionally  do  the  pustules  show  umbilication.  In 
some  instances  they  are  confluent.  There  is  troublesome  cough  ^ith  abun- 
dant sanguinolent  or  mucopurulent  foul-smelling  expectoration.  Sup- 
purative arthritis  may  occur.  Hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  have  been  noted.  Colliquative  sweating,  diarrhoea,  stupor, 
convulsions,  and  coma  are  followed  by  death,  which  usually  takes  place  in 
the  course  of  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  attack.  When  an  acute 
attack  develops  in  the  course  of  chronic  glanders  death  may  occur  as  early 
as  the  second  or  third  day. 

Acute  Farcy. — ^The  infection  in  man  usually  takes  place  from  inoc- 
ulation by  way  of  the  skin.  There  is  intense  inflammatory  reaction  ^ith 
phlegmon  formation  which  rapidly  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer  with  irregular, 
abrupt  edges,  from  which  extend  painful  reddened  lines  marking  the  course 
of  the  lymph  vessels.  The  corresponding  lymphatic  glands  are  swollen, 
tender,  and  painful.  The  swollen  lymphatics  are  known  among  veteri- 
narians as  farcy-pipes;  the  nodular  dilatations  in  their  course  as  farcy- 
huds  or  buttons.  If  the  lesion  be  situated  upon  one  of  the  extremities  the 
limb  rapidly  becomes  cedematous.  Phlebitis  may  occur  and  abscesses 
form  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  In  other  cases  there  are  no 
signs  of  local  inoculation.  The  sickness  begins  with  the  constitutional 
symptoms  characteristic  of  glanders.  In  the  course  of  from  three  to  seven 
days  small  nodules  occur  in  distant  parts  of  the  body  which  rapidly  undergo 
suppuration  with  the  formation  of  deep  ulcers  and  areas  of  gangrene.  The 
joints  may  be  involved  and  abscesses  form  in  the  muscles.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  infection.  The  attack  frequently 
begins  with  a  chill  or  shivering.  The  fever  is  constant  and  may  be  intense. 
It  does  not  conform  to  type.  Remissions  and  intermissions  occur.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  may  not  be  involved  and  the  eruption  may 
be  absent.  In  the  acute  cases  the  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  urine, 
both  in  animals  and  man.  The  termination  is  commonly  in  death  in  the 
course  of  the  second  week. 

Chronic  Forms. — The  disease  develops  insidiously.  Fever  as  a  rule 
is  absent.  If  the  infection  takes  place  through  a  lesion  of  the  skin,  similar 
manifestations  to  those  in  acute  farcy  may  occur,  developing  however 
more  slowly,  and  only  after  some  time  do  symptoms  of  glanders  or  farcy 
appear.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  organs  of  respiration  are  prominent. 
They  consist  of  sensations  of  fulness  in  the  nose,  hoarseness,  cough,  an 
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abundant  nasal  secretion,  and  later  dark,  dry  crusts.  Upon  examination 
catarrhal  inflammation  and  ulceration  are  di8covere<l.  The  condition  is 
often  looked  upon  as  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  The  process  may  last  for 
months.  In  some  cases  recovery  has  taken  place.  More  commonly  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  develops  or  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion.  In 
chronic  farcy  the  patients  experience  for  some  weeks  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  joints.  At  the  end  of  this  time  subcutaneous  nodules  develop.  These 
undergo  suppuration  and  form  more  or  less  extensive  abscesses  and  ulcers. 
In  some  instances  they  show  a  tendency  to  heal;  in  others  healing  may 
take  place  and  the  scars  after  a  time  break  down.  The  lymph-nodes  are 
not  often  inflamed  and  the  eruption  is  rare.  Chronic  farcy  may  last,  with 
periods  of  rest  and  recrudescence,  for  two  or  three  years  and  end  in  recovery. 
Most  of  the  cases,  however,  terminate  fatally  with  acute  symptoms. 

Diasrnosis.  —  Direct. — The  diagnosis  of  glanders  or  farcy  depends 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  foregoing  symptom-complex.  With  a  clear 
history  of  the  case  and  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation  of  the  patient  the 
diagnosis  in  acute  cases  is  not  diflicult.  In  chronic  cases  no  suspicion  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  entertained.  A  positive  diagnosis 
can  be  reached  by  bacteriologic  methods.  Strauss  recommends  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  the  injection  of  cultures  of  the  secretion  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  a  male  guinea-pig.  After  two  days,  in  positive  cases,  there 
develop  swelling  of  the  testicles  and  granular  inflammation  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis;  later  a  specific  orchitis,  which  undergoes  suppuration.  The 
animal  dies  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  and  the  visceral  lesions  of 
glanders  are  found.    Mallein  is  frequently  used  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Differential. — In  the  beginning  of  the  acute  cases  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  the  temperature  may  suggest  enteric  fever,  f^nd  the  joint  pains 
rheumatic  fever.  Later  glanders  is  to  be  distinguished  from  erysipelas 
and  pysemia.  The  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  the  well-defined  local  mani- 
festations, and  the  course  of  the  attack  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  indolent  serpiginous  ulcers  of  chronic 
farcy  may  suggest  tuberculosis  or  syphilis. 

Prosrnosis. — The  prognosis  is  in  a  high  degree  unfavorable.  Recovery 
takes  place  very  rarely  in  the  acute  cases.  Chronic  glanders  usually  ter- 
minates in  death.  In  chronic  farcy,  recovery  occurs  in  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cases. 

XXIX.  ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

'Definition. — A  chronic  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  Streptothrix 
actinomyces  or  ray  fungus,  characterized  by  granulomatous  new  forma- 
tions and  multiple  abscesses,  in  the  pus  of  which  are  found  peculiar  bodies 
containing  the  organisms. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  This  disease  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Those  cereals  armed  with  stiff  or  thorny  processes  may 
serve  as  carriers  of  the  fungus.  Barley  and  rye  may  be  especially  named. 
Cattle  are  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infection  at  the  time  of  the  second 
dentition  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Low  and  damp  localities  favor 
the  infection.  The  fungus  penetrates  the  tissues  by  way  of  pre-existent 
lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  through  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
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speara  of  groin  or  pointed  stiaw^a.  The  usiial  region  of  infection  both  in 
man  and  animals  is  the  mouth;  \esa  commonly  the  gafltro-intet^tinnl  canal, 
the  lungs,  or  the  wounded  or  abraded  ekin.  The  infection  may  be  acquire<l 
by  drinking  water  contaminated  by  the  discharges  from  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  suffering  from  the  disease.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
infection  occurs  by  means  of  the  milk  nr  flesh  of  diseased  animals. 
Oases  have  occurred  at  all  ages,  from  five  to  seventy  years.  Men  suffer 
more  frequently  than  women  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3.  Those 
occupations  which  involve  habitual  contact  with  cattle  and  their  food 
must  be  regarded  as  predisposing  causes. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  parasite  has  been  variously  classified.  Israel 
and  Bostrom  describeil  it  as  a  cladothrix;  more  recently  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  streptothrix  group.  It  appears  in  the  pus  as 
minute  specks,  which  are  yellowish  or  brownish  by  reflected  light — sulphur 
granules — and  often  greenish  by  trans- 
mitted light.  These  granules  vary  in 
ciiameter  from  one-half  to  two  milU- 
nietrRs  and  consist  of  a  central  core  of 
filaments  among  which  are  cocci  in 
varying  numbers  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  ra<liating  filaments,  many  of  which 
present  bulbous  or  clubbed  extremities. 
The  earliest  developmental  forms  con- 
sist of  smaller  granules  of  a  gray  color 
and  translucent  appearance  composed 
of  a  thick  mass  of  threads  either  single 
or  branched,  closely  interwoven  at  the 
centre  and  possessing  the  ray-like 
F,o.  2os.-8t™p.othri,»«i,.™yo».  arrangement.     The  organism   is   poly- 

morphous. In  animals  the  club-shaped 
forms  are  more  common;  in  man  the  filamentous.  Both  threads  and  clubs 
are  present  in  eases  in  which  the  process  is  active.  Ordinary  pyogenic 
bacteria  are  present  in  varying  numbers.  The  ray  fungus  has  been  grown 
upon  artificial  culture  media  and  actinomycosis  has  been  succe^uUy 
inoculated  both  directly  and  by  the  artificially  grown  organism. 

Symptoms. — -Actinomycosis  is  at  first  a  local  disease.  Its  course  ie 
generally  chronic,  and  as  distant  organs  become  involved  it  presents  the 
clinical  picture  of  a  chronic  pyEeniia.  In  very  rare  cases  rapid  dissemination 
may  occur  by  way  of  the  blood-vessel.=,  and  the  disease  run  an  acute  cdurse. 
Gastbo-intestinal  Form. — The  infection  takes  place  by  way  of 
lesions  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  throat  or  through  the 
tonsils.  The  jaw  is  very  commonly  involvecl  in  cattle,  much  less  frequently 
in  man.  There  is  swelling  of  the  side  of  the  face,  usually  involving  the 
lower,  rarely  the  upper  jaw.  The  appearance  may  suggest  sarcoma  or  a 
phlegmon.  Sinuses  form  and  the  characteristic  pus  is  discharged.  Bur- 
rowing may  take  place  in  various  directions.  Indolent  ulcers  are  commoo. 
The  duration  is  variable.  Very  rarely  the  fatal  issue  occurs  as  the  result 
of  secondary  infection  or  embohsm  in  a  few  weeks.  The  usual  course  ia 
chronic  and  may  extend  over  years.     The  tongue  may  be  involved  either 
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primarily  or  secondarily.  One  or  more  circumscribed  nodules  form  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  undergo  softening  and  may  be  incised.  Intes- 
tinal actinomycosis  commonly  involves  the  region  about  the  csecum  and 
the  appendix,  or  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum.  Metastases  are 
common.  PericsBcal  abscesses  have  been  reported.  The  anus  may  be 
involved.  Actinomyces  have  been  found  in  the  stools.  Peritonitis  is  a 
common  termination,  but  the  disease  may  run  a  very  chronic  course  with 
septic  phenomena  and  cachexia. 

Respiratory  Form. — Actinomycosis  of  the  neck  may  directly  involve 
the  larynx  or  may  give  rise  to  laryngeal  oedema.  The  lungs  may  be  involved 
primarily  or  secondarily.  The  lesions  are  less  characteristic.  In  man)- 
cases  they  are  merely  those  of  a  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  In  others 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  studded  with  gray  nodules,  resembling  miliary 
tubercles  and  consisting  of  granulation  tissue  surrounding  masses  of  the 
parasitic  growth.  In  other  cases  the  lesions  are  those  of  chronic  broncho- 
pneumonia with  interstitial  changes  and  a  tendency  to  softening  and  the 
formation  of  cavities.  As  the  process  advances  it  involves  the  pleura, 
which  may  become  adherent  and  greatly  thickened  or  undergo  suppura- 
tive changes  leading  to  circumscribed  empyema.  Fistulous  tracts  are 
formed  which  open  at  the  inner  border  of  the  scapula  or  elsewhere  along 
the  spinal  column.  Erosion  of  the  vertebra  and  necrosis  of  the  ribs  an(l 
sternum  may  occur.  The  clinical  phenomena  are  those  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  or  fetid  bronchitis.  Actinomycotic  granules  are  not  always 
present  in  the  sputa.  As  the  disease  advances  there  are  septic  symptoms 
with  progressive  emaciation  and  night-sweats.  In  rare  instances  the  con- 
dition may  simulate  enteric  fever.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  weeks 
to  two  or  three  years.     Recovery  is  rare. 

Cutaneous  Form. — Cutaneous  actinomycosis  is  very  rare.  It  appeals 
in  the  form  of  circumscribed  tumors  of  a  mottlei^^l  purplish  red  and  yellow 
color,  varying  in  diameter  from  1  to  3  or  4  centimetres,  presenting  one  oi- 
more  crater-like  ulcerative  openings,  from  which  is  discharged  a  clear  sticky 
fluid  sometimes  containing  the  characteristic  granules.  In  some  instances 
the  ulcerative  process,  while  undergoing  cicatrization  at  the  centre,  advances 
at  the  periphery.    The  condition  is  chronic  and  intractable. 

In  some  few  instances  other  regions  have  been  primarily  involved, 
especially  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  female,  and  the  orbit.  Bollinger 
reported  a  case  of  primary  disease  of  the  brain.  In  the  other  recorded 
cases  the  cerebral  lesions  have  been  the  result  of  metastasis.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  cerebral  tumor  or  abscess. 

fMagnosis. — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  presence  of  the  actino- 
myceis  in  the  pus.  Local  tumor  formation  with  a  tendency  to  implication 
of  bone  and  formation  of  multiple  sinuses  should  arouse  suspicion.  Vis- 
ceral actinomycosis  ^ves  rise  to  obscure  symptoms.  Tumors  involving 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  neck  with  multiple  fistulse  are  very  suggestive. 
In  the  examination  of  the  sputum  some  forms  of  degenerate  epithelium 
and  the  Leptothrix  buccalis  may  present  strong  points  of  resemblance  to 
detached  threads  of  the  ray  fungus. 

Differential. — Actinomycosis  of  the  lungs  may  resemble  forms  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  tuberculosis.    Tuberculosis  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
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tract  may  give  rise  to  local  peritonitis,  infiltrations,  abscess  formations, 
and  fistulse.  which  cannot  in  the  absence  of  the  actinomvces  be  distin- 
guished  from  similar  conditions  due  to  other  causes.  Cutaneous  acti- 
nomycosis may  resemble  lupus  and  the  lesions  in  the  tongue  may  be 
mistaken  for  carcinoma,  cysts,  or  syphilitic  gummata. 

Mycetoma  or  Madura  Foot.  —  This  curious  disease  of  hot  climates 
presents  points  of  resemblance  to  actinomycosis.  It  is  a  chronic  destruc- 
tive local  inflammation  of  the  foot,  or  more  rarely  of  the  hand,  resulting 
in  an  excessive  proliferation  of  connective  tissue.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  disease:  the  pale  or  ochroid  form  which  is  characterized  by  yellow- 
ish-white or  brownish  granules  in  the  discharge,  and  the  melanoid  form 
which  is  characterized  by  dark  brown  or  black  masses  of  var3dng  size. 
The  disease  shows  no  tendency  to  formation  of  visceral  deposits.  It  was 
early  described  by  Van  Dyke  Carter  as  a  fungus  disease.  An  organism  has 
been  cultivated  from  the  pale  variety  which  has  been  thought  to  be  closely 
related  but  not  identical  with  actinomyces. 

XXX.  ANTHRAX. 

Wool'Sorter^s  Disease;   Malignant  Pustule. 

Definition.  —  An  acute,  infectious,  epidemic  disease  of  vertebrate 
animals,  particularly  sheep  and  cattle,  caused  by  the  Bacillus  anthracis, 
and  occurring  sporadically  in  man  as  the  result  of  accidental  inoculation. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Anthrax  is  readily  communi- 
cated from  the  domestic  animals  to  man.  Those  occupations  which  involve 
direct  or  indirect  contact  with  living  or  dead  animals  suffering  from  the 
disease  constitute  the  chief  predisposing  cause.  Individuals  especially 
liable  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  1.  Farmers,  shepherds,  drovers,  far- 
riers, and  veterinary  surgeons.  2.  Slaughterers  and  butchers.  3.  Tanners, 
skin  dressers,  rag  sorters,  and  workers  in  wool,  hair,  and  horn.  4.  Those 
who  come  in  contact  with  persons  following  the  foregoing  occupations  or 
who  live  in  their  neighborhood.  5.  Anthrax  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  is  under  certain  circumstances  communicable  from 
the  human  dead  body  to  those  coming  into  contact  with  it. 

Anthrax  is  the  most  widely  spread  and  destructive  of  the  epizootics. 
All  vertebrate  animals  are  susceptible  to  anthrax,  the  herbivora  being 
most  liable,  the  omnivora  less  so,  and  cariiivora  only  under  unusual 
circumstances.  * 

Excising  Cause  — The  Bacillus  anthracis.  This  organism  usually 
finds  access  to  animals  by  way  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  from  infected 
fodder  or  infected  pastures  or  water.  Pasteur  held  that  the  earth-worm 
plays  an  important  part  in  bringing  to  the  surface  and  distributing  bacilli 
from  the  buried  carcasses  of  infected  animals.  Certain  localities  thus 
become  permanently  infected.  The  disease  is  directly  inoculable  and  the 
infection  may  take  place  by  the  bites  or  stings  of  insects.  Omnivorous 
animals,  as  the  hog,  dog,  cat,  and  rat,  though  less  susceptible,  sometimes 
contract  the  disease  by  feeding  upon  infected  carcasses.  The  disease 
r  does  not  spread  by  mere  contact  or  association.    The  danger  of  infection 
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is  greatly  'liniiiiished  if  tlie  carcasses  of  animals  dead  uf  the  disease  are 
buried  unopened.  Occasionally  local  outbreaks  of  anthrax  among  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  animals,  in  regions  in  which  the  disease  does  not  prevail 
continuously,  have  been  traced  to  imported  hides,  wools,  and  hair.  These, 
not  being  thoroughly  disinfected,  are 
washed,  the  water  being  discharged 
into  streams  and  sewers.  In  some 
instances  the  refuse  from  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles  is  utilized  for 
manure,  and  farms  and  fields  thus 
become  inferted. 

Symptoms.  —  The  cases  may  be 
grouped,  according  to  the  seat  uf  the 
primary  lesion  by  which  the  infection 
takes  place,  into  (a)  external  or  cuta- 
neous anthrax,  and  (b)  internal  or 
visceral  anthrax,  of  which  there  are 
pulmonary  and  intestinal  forms. 

(a)  External  or  Cutaneous  Anthrax. 
—  1.  Maijgxant  Pustule  or  Vesicle. 

— The  term  "malignant  pustule"  is  inappropriate  and  misleading.  The 
condition  is  in  some  cases  not  malignant  and  the  lesion  does  not  sup- 
purate. Anthrax  is  literally  a  burning  coal.  The  general  condition  is 
known  us  anthracEemia.  The  term  rharbon — coal  —  U  applied  by  the 
Frpnch  to  the  local  lesion  of  the  skin,  and  fiiiTe  charhonneuse  to  the 
general  disease.  The  inoculation 
almost   always    occurs   on    some 

- J-  exposed  part,  as  the  arm,  face,  neck, 

j^ntjETF^^^^^^^  or  chest.    The  period  of  incubation 

#  ^^^^^^^^^^L  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or 

I  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  three   days.     The   early   symptoms 

1  ^^^^^^^^^^^^r  '^^^  itching.     .\ 

■  ^^^^^^^^^P"  «r  papule  forms  which  rapidly  becomes 

I  ^^^^Hl'^^    ^  ^'esicular.      There    is    surrounding 

W  ^^^^r  \/  redness    and    considerable    brawny 

^m^^^^  _1  swelling.      By   the   third    day    the 

vesicle  ruptures,  leaving  a  brown 
base  exuding  serum.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  a  black,  dry, 
depres.sed  eschar  forms,  around 
which  at  a  little  distance  are  several 
small  secondary  vesicles,  sometimes 
discrete,  sometimes  confluent.  The 
crdema  extends  for  some  distance 
and  is  very  teiiw;  and  deep.  The  related  lymph-nodes  are  swollen 
and  tender.  Lesions  upon  the  face  or  neck  cause  extraordinary  swelling 
and  disfigurement.  Implication  of  the  larynx  and  mediastinal  glands 
gives  rise  to  great  ilifficnlty  in  breathing  and  swallowing.  Pus  does  not 
occur  in  favorable  cases  until  the  eschar  begins  to  separate,  usually  toward 
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the  end  of  the  second  week.    The  severity  of  the  genernl  fiymptomfi  fa»  dc 
constant  relation  to  the  amount  of  local  disease.     Cases   with   ni&rk«l 
local  leHJotiH  may  show  but  slight  constitutional  disturbance.     Commcmh 
symptoms  of  general  infection  rapidly  follow  the  appearance  of  the  papule, 
or  they  may  be  deferred  for  winie  days.    There  is  a  feeling  of  iUneae,  chilli- 
ness, thirxt,  vomiting,  and  resflessnesj".    In  many  of  the  caj<es  the  symptocs 
are  those  of  the  infernal  affection.     Death  may  take  place  in  from  three 
to  five  days,     fn  favorable  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  slight, 
the  eschar  suppurates,   and  ihe  wound   heals.     2.  MAUtiNAXX  Avtbbax 
(Edema. — Swelling  appeatF 
in  the  eyelids  or  elsewhere  on 
,.':'  the  head,   hands,   and  arms. 

Neither  papule  nor  veade 
dcvHops  and  there  is  no 
i-hiitacteiistic  eschftr.  The 
H'doina  may  be  very  exten- 
.■*ive  ami  occasionally  follows 
I  he  constitutional  symptoms, 
(■'xtensive  areas  of  gangrene 
may  result,  with  grave  coq- 
stitutional  symptoms.  A 
remarkable  characteristic  of 
the  external  forms  of  anthrax 
is  the  mental  condition  of  the 
patient.  With  the  graves! 
symptoms  the  mind  may  be 
perfectly  clear  and  the  patient 
manifest  no  indications  of 
anxiety  or  distress  up  to  the 
time  of  death, 

(b)  Intertul  or  Vlaccfal 
Anthrax.  —  1.  Pulmonary 
Anthrax  (Wool-sorter's  Din- 
ease;  Anthraratmia).  —  This 
Fio.  ww.-Arrhmi-  r.fiiMiiy:^ieiTm  o(  nwit  .nriiho™!.  fg^,^  ^f  anthrax  Occasionally 
develops  in  those  exposed  by 
their  occupations  to  the  inhalation  of  anthrax  spores  in  dust  arising 
from  the  products  of  diseased  animals.  Wool  and  hair  imported  from 
Russia,  Asia,  fCgypt,  and  South  America  appear  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  The  symptoms  are 
often  indcfmite  until  the  approach  of  death.  Prodromes  are  not  com- 
mon. The  onset  is  usually  acute.  The  patient  suddenly  feels  out  of  soits, 
has  shivering,  chilliness,  uneasiness  about  the  chest  and  stomach,  and 
sensations  of  great  weakness  and  weariness.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
without  having  expressed  sensations  of  Ijeing  seriously  ill,  the  patient 
may  fall  into  a  condition  of  collapse  which  terminates  a  few  hours  later 
in  death.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  coated,  thirst  is  moderate,  and  (here 
may  be  weight  and  uneasiness  at  the  stomach  with  complete  loss  of  appetite. 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  also  occur.     Symptoms  referable  to  the  respira— 
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tory  system  consist  of  a  feeling  of  oppression,  quickened  respiration, 
cough,  not  commonly  severe,  with  or  without  expectoration.  The  pulse 
is  usually  weak  and  rapid,  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  other 
symptoms,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  case  becomes  irregular  and 
uncountable.  The  heart  sounds  are  greatly  enfeebled.  Wandering  or 
active  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  have  been  observed.  The  skin  is 
moist.  The  temperature  rises  to  102^-103**  F.  (38.9''-39.5**  C.)  and  may 
reach  105^-106°  F.  (40.5°-41.1**C.).  It  is  commonly  four  or  five  degrees 
higher  in  the  rectum  than  in  the  axilla.  The  urine  is  scanty,  dark-colored, 
and  of  high  specific  gravity.  Albuminuria  is  common.  2.  Intestinal 
Anthrax  (Mycosis  Intcstinalis). — This  form  is  rare  in  man.  Infection 
occurs  by  way  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  consequence  of  eating  the 
flesh  or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  intense  poisoning,  with  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  consist  of  nausea, 
persistent  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  and  diarrhoea.  There  is  great  weak- 
ness, restlessness,  and  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid, 
the  surface  of  the  skin  cold  and  moist,  the  face  and  extremities  are  slightly 
cyanotic.  The  rectal  temperature  is  but  slightly  above  normal.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  mucous  surfaces  may  occur  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  petechise  and  cutaneous  abscesses.  The  spleen  is  enlarged.  The  blood 
is  dark  anfl  fluid  and  contains  the  bacilli.  Convulsions  and  coma  are 
followed  by  collapse,  and  death  occurs  in  from  two  to  seven  days. 
Instances  have  been  recorded  of  local  outbreaks  in  which  the  symptoms 
have  developed  at  about  the  same  time  in  a  number  of  individuals. 

The  external  form  of  anthrax  may  be  associated  with  both  the  pul- 
monary and  intestinal  forms  of  the  disease.  Eppinger  has  shown  that 
rag-picker's  disease  is  a  local  anthrax  of  the  lung  and  pleura  with  general 
infection,  and  a  consideration  of  the  pathological  anatomy  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  intestinal  form  also  begins  as  a  local  process  to  which 
the  constitutional  sj^mptoms  are  secondary. 

Dias^nosis.  —  Direct.  —  In  both  the  external  and  internal  forms  of 
anthrax  the  occupation  of  the  patient  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  In 
external  anthrax  the  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  papule 
on  an  uncovered  portion  of  the  body,  the  rapid  development  of  a  vesicle, 
the  redness  and  extensive  brawny  induration  extending  along  the  lym- 
phatics to  the  neighboring  glands.  Microscopical  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  vesicle  may  show  the  presence  of  anthrax  bacilli.  Cultures 
and  inoculation  experiments  in  a  guinea-pig  or  white  mouse  give  conclu- 
sive results  in  the  course  of  two  days,  the  animal  dying  and  the  internal 
organs  showing  anthrax  bacilli  in  enormous  numbers.  These  organisms 
may  not  appear  in  the  blood  until  shortly  before  death.  The  appearance 
of  the  local  lesion  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  very  characteristic.  The 
central  depressed  eschar,  the  surrounding  vesicles,  redness,  extensive 
oedema,  with  comparatively  little  pain,  are  significant. 

Differential. — An  ordinary  boil  or  carbuncle.  This  rests  upon  the 
absence  of  suppuration  and  of  a  moist  yellow  slough.  Phlegmonous  Ery- 
sipelas and  Cellulitis. — Anthrax  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
pain  and  of  mar*]jinal  secondary  vesicles  in  the  case  of  slough.  Chancre.— 
The  differential  diagnosis  rests  principally  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  progress 
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and  more  serious  constitutional  symptoms  of  anthrax.  Glanders. — ^There 
is  an  absence  of  the  profuse  purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The 
direct  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  anthrax  in  the  early  stage  is  impossible. 
Later  the  gravity  of  the  illness  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  above 
described,  in  an  individual  exposed  to  infection  in  his  occupation,  is  highly 
suggestive.  The  direct  diagnosis  can,  however,  be  made  in  some  instances 
by  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood.  If  this  be  negative  inocula- 
tion experiments  should  be  performed.  The  progress  of  the  case  in  intes- 
tinal anthrax  is  so  rapid,  and  the  symptoms  so  closely  resemble  those  of 
gastro-intestinal  poisoning  due  to  other  causes,  that  a  positive  diagnosis 
during  life  is  usually  impossible. 

Pros^nosis. — Every  case  of  anthrax  may  be  regarded  as  a  grave  ill- 
ness, but  cases  of  spontaneous  recovery  are  not  altogether  uncommon. 
The  mild  cases  are  most  frequent  in  children  and  the  intensity  of  the  attack 
in  man  is  said  to  correspond  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  in  the  animal 
from  which  the  infection  is  derived.  The  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable 
in  localized  external  anthrax  than  in  the  internal  form.  Malignant  oedema 
of  the  face  or  neck  is  dangerous  to  life,  partly  by  its  extent  and  partly 
through  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  structures  of  the  neck,  especially 
of  the  great  vessels.  The  prognosis  in  anthrax  oedema  is  by  far  graver 
than  that  of  malignant  pustule.  Inhalation  anthrax — the  rag-picker^s 
disease — gives  a  mortality  of  50  per  cent.  The  graver  cases  with  severe 
fever,  rapid  prostration,  and  the  evidences  of  extensive  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation terminate  in  death.  Bell  states  that  "  no  case  demonstrated  during 
life  to  be  intestinal  anthrax  has  ended  in  recovery." 

XXXI.  LEPROSY. 

Lepra;  ElcphajUiasis  Grceconim. 

Definition.  —  A  chronic,  infectious,  endemic  disease  caused  by  the 
Bacillus  leprae,  characterized  by  a  disseminated  nodular  infiltrate  in  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes — tubercular  leprosy — or  lesions  of  the  nerves 
— anaesthetic  leprosy.  In  the  complete  or  generalized  disease  both  sets  of 
lesions  are  present — the  mixed  form. 

Etioiogy. — Predisposing  Influences. — No  race  is  exempt.  Lep- 
rosy occurs  in  all  latitudes,  in  moist  and  dry  climates,  alike  at  the  sea 
level  and  in  mountainous  settlements.  Congenital  leprosy  is  very  rare; 
in  fact  its  occurrence  is  doubted.  The  disease  sometimes  shows  itself 
in  childhood,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  develop  in  early  adult 
life.  In  some  instances  it  has  first  appeared  in  extreme  old  age.  Males 
are  affected  in  greater  proportion  than  females.  The  mode  of  life  is 
not  wdthout  influence.  The  poor  sufier  more  frequently  than  the  well- 
to-do,  but  the  latter  do  not  escape.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
habitual  or  exclusive  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  vegetables,  salted 
food,  food  without  salt,  fish  or  pork,  predispose  to  leprosy,  either  by 
the  ingestion  of  the  bacilli  or  by  rendering  the  tissues  less  resistant  to 
their  development.  Leprosy  prevails  in  mountainous  districts,  as  Kur- 
distan and  Kashmir,  where  a  fish  diet  is  unknown,  and  among  the  BrahmiDB 
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who  never  iaste  fish.  Furthermore  systematic  examinationa  of  fish  and 
preparations  of  fish  in  countries  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  have 
failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus  leprje. 

The  Exciting  Cause. — The  Bacillus  lepras  constitutes  the  specific 
infecting  agent.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bacillus 
lepra  outside  of  the  human  body.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  tanks  in 
which  lepers  bathe,  nor  in  the  soil  about  the  graves  of  lepers,  although  in 
some  few  instances  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  soil  of  the  paths  and 
banks  surrounding  asylums. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  vaccination  may  be  the  means  of  transmitting 
leprosy.  The  danger  cannot  arise  where  bo\me  varcme  is  used  The 
majority  of  lepers  have  never  been  vaccinated,  and  in  countnes  where 
leprosy  is  steadily  diminishing  vaccmation  is  becommg  more  general 

Until  recently  a  belief  in  the  here<lit&r\  transmission  of  leprosy  was 
generally  entertained.  The  present 
drift  of  opinion  is  against  this  \iev 
The  transmission  of  the  disease  takes 
place  under  conditions  that  aie  not 
well  understood.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  lepra  bacillus  undergoes  some 
developmental  change  in  an  interme 
diary  host.  It  is  probable  that  the 
bacilli  find  access  to  the  body  through 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  espe 
oially  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noie 
When  leprosy  is  carried  by  inimi 
grants  into  highly  ci^ilijied  countries 
it  rarely  spreads.     In  countries  wheie 

the  disease  has  been  endemic  Us  diffu  _  _  

sion  is  largely  influenced  by  the  degiee 

of  association  of  the  lepers  with  the  healthy.  When  the  intercourse 
with  lepers  is  controlled  by  legal  enactments  or  a  general  dread  of  the 
disease,  its  prevalence  is  circumscribed  and  limited.  The  transmission 
of  the  disease  by  the  conjugal  relation  is  rare.  There  are,  however, 
many  recordeil  cases  indicating  that  the  communication  has  taken  place 
after  marriage.  Physicians  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  asylums  for  lepers 
rarely  contract  the  disease.  From  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  helpers  in 
the  leper  settlement  at  Molokai  have  developed  the  malady.  Prolonged 
exemption  does  not  indicate  permanent  immunity. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Tubercular  Lepro-sv. — ^The  period  of  incubation 
varies  from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  The  prodromal  symptoms 
consist  of  irregular  fever,  weakness  and  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
impaired  nutrition.  Repeated  epistaxis  is  not  uncommon.  After  a  time 
areas  of  cutaneous  erythema  appear.  These  may  be  sharply  defined  and 
in  some  in,stances  are  antesthetic.  Later  they  undergo  pigmentation. 
These  spots  vary  in  size  and  some  of  them  may  disappear.  Aftei  a  time 
pea-sized  or  larger  nodules  appear  which  may  run  together  and  form  large 
tuberculous  masses.  These  tubercles  are  at  first  soft  and  elastic  and 
slightly  ten<ler  upon  pressure;    later  they  become  firmer  and  are  i 
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tive.  They  may  develop  upon  any  portion  of  the  body.  The  scalp  is, 
however;  usually  exempt.  They  are  most  common  upon  the  face,  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet,  upon  the  ankles,  wrists,  and  forearms, 
and  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thighs. 

The  lesions  progressively  involve  new  areas  of  skin  with  the  forma- 
tion of  fresh  tubercular  masses,  and  as  the  older  ones  undergo  ulceration 
areas  of  cicatrization  form.  These  changes  in  the  skin  undergo  their  most 
marked  development  upon  the  face,  producing  the  characteristic  facien 
leonina.  The  superficial  lymphatics  generallj'  become  enlarged  early  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  fall  out  and 
there  is  atrophy  and  Iops  of  hair  elsewhere  upon  the  body.  The  hairj' 
Bcalp  is   usually  unaffected.     The  mucous   membrane  of  the  upi>er  air- 


-Farly  moKr  of  tubercular 
-German  lluKpuul, 


passages  undergoes  infiltratiori,  with  the  formation  of  tuliercles.  These 
speedily  break  down,  giving  rise  to  painful  ulceration.  Changes  in  the 
voice  occur.  It  becomes  harsh  or  nasal,  or  more  or  less  complete 
aphonia  may  develop. 

As  cicatrization  takes  place  various  deformities  result,  as  stenosis  of 
the  mouth  or  palate,  and  laryngeal  stenosis.  The  process  involves  the 
eyelids  and  extends  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea,  resulting  in 
ultimate  destruction  of  vision  in  from  66  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  diiration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite.  The  patient  may  live 
for  years,  becoming  more  and  more  deformed  and  helpless.  Desth 
commonly  results  from  exhaustion,  colliquative  diarrhcea,  or  inJialation 
pneumonia;  sometimes  from  stenosis  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  or  Iflrj'H- 
geal  oedema. 

(b)  An.*:sthetic  Leprosv. — The  period  of  incubation  is  commonl,^ 
more  prolongeil  than  in  the   tubercular  form.    The  onset  is  insidious  end 
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characterized  by  subjective  ciitnneons  symptoms,  as  hyperesthesia,  pruritus, 
and  pain.  Fever  is  not  common.  Persistent  and  troublesome  pains  in 
the  limbs  are  freqnent.  Hyperidrosis  may  be  an  early  symptom.  Trophic 
disturbances  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  bullae.  Patches  of  erythema 
varying  in  size  from  one  to  several  centimetres,  usually  circular  or  oval  in 
outline,  form  upon  the  trunk  and  limbs.  After  a  time  these  spots  disappear, 
leaving  areas  of  antesthesia,  but  antpsthetic  patches  may  occur  without 
the  development  of  macules.  The  erythematous  spots  show  a  variety  of 
tints,  from  pinkish-red  to  a  bluish-  or  brownish-red  color,  and  many  of  them 
undergo  pigmentation.  As  the  areas  become  ana>athetic  the  pigment  may 
gradually  disappear,  leaving  well- 
defined  white  or  yellowish  patches 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ing skin.  The  superficial  nerve- 
trunks  are  felt  to  be  enlarged  and 
nodular.  The  hair  of  the  affected 
surfaces  may  become  white  or  fall 
out,  and  as  the  disease  develops 
there  is  complete  suppression  of  per- 
spiration. Similar  lesions  may 
appear  upon  the  face.  They  may 
remain  discrete  or  become  confluent. 
.\a  the  disease  advances  they  are 
frequently  the  seat  of  bullse,  some  of 
which  undergo  involution,  with  cica- 
trization, others  break  down,  form- 
ing moie  or  less  superficial  ulcers, 
which  on  healing  leave  conspicuous 
scars,  which  are  at  first  dark  but  later 
become  pale,  smooth,  and  shining. 

The  modifications  of  sen-^ibility 
consist  first  of  exaUati<ms  <if  sensi- 
bility, such  as  have  been  descrilM-d; 
second,  of  perversions  of  sensation, 

which  consist  of  dvsiesthesias,formi-  „,    „,„     ,      ,>. ,-  i    „ 

cation,  numbness,  and  delayed  sensa- 
tion; and  third,  abolition  of  sensation,  which  is  more  or  less  complete. 
The  trophic  changes  involve  the  conjunctiva;  and  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  nose,  month,  and  throat,  which  may  become  dry  and  red  and  the 
seat  of  areas  of  superficial  ulceration.  The  ulcers  which  form  in  the  anaes- 
thetic patches  developing  in  the  hands  and  feet  may  be  very  destructive, 
giving  rise  to  contincture  and  necrosis,  which  produce  distressing  deformi- 
ties, the  loss  of  fingers  anil  toes,  and  the  development  of  perforating  ulcers. 
Spontaneous  resorption  of  l)one  may  take  place. 

In  favorable  cases  the  liisease  may  last  for  a  long  period  without 
the  development  of  marked  tTo])honeujotic  changes.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  this  form  of  leprosy  is  about  twenty  years.  In  soma 
instances  the  jtropress  of  the  disease  is  jirrested  and  the  patient  may 
reach  an  advanced  age. 
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(c)  Mix?:d  or  Complete  Leprosy. — The  lesions  peculiar  to  the  tuber- 
cular and  the  anaesthetic  forms  develop  simultaneously,  or  in  succession.  While 
the  distinction  between  the  two  main  forms  is  in  well-marked  cases  sharply 
defined,  there  are  many  cases  which  must  be  referred  to  the  mixed  form. 

Dias^nosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  leprosy  in  the  early  stage  may  be 
diflScult.  The  erythematous  macules  with  hypersesthesia,  pain,  and  pig- 
mentation, and  the  subsequent  development  of  tuberculous  nodules  are 
characteristic.  In  the  nervous  form  the  areas  of  persistent  anaesthesia, 
with  bullae,  ulceration,  deformities,  and  necrosis  of  the  hands  and  feet,  are 
important.  A  history  of  residence  in  a  country  in  which  leprosy  prevails, 
even  without  actual  association  with  known  lepers,  justifies  the  suspicion 
of  contagion.  The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  nasal  discharge,  the 
serum  of  a  blister,  or  of  an  excised  nodule  may  settle  a  doubtful  case. 

The  differential  diagnosis  involves  the  consideration  of  a  great 
number  of  chronic  affections  which  present  resemblances  to  leprosy,  among 
which  may  be  named  especially  syphilis,  lupus,  multiple  neuritis,  syringo- 
mvelia,  and  Morvan's  disease. 

Progfnosis. — The  experience  of  history  shows  leprosy  to  be  an  incurable 
disease.  Abortive  cases  occur  but  they  are  extremely  rare.  The  prognosis 
as  regards  recovery  or  even  as  regards  the  arrest  of  the  process  is  highly 
unfavorable;  that  as  regards  the  expectancy  of  life  must  be  guarded.  The 
miserable  life  of  the  leper  may  be  prolonged  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
outlook  in  the  tuberculous  form  is  less  favorable  than  in  the  anaesthetic  form. 

XXXII.  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis, 
and  characterized  histologically  by  the  formation  of  tubercles  and  infiltra- 
tions of  tuberculous  tissue,  which  undergo  caseation  and  necrosis  or  sclerotic 
changes;  anatomically,  by  alteration  and  destruction  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately affected,  and  clinically,  by  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  which 
vary  according  to  the  structures  involved  and  the  extent  of  the  process. 

Etiolos^r. — Predisposing  Influences. — Tuberculosis  is  a  wide-spread 
disease  affecting  both  human  beings  and  animals.  Among  the  latter  the 
domestic  animals  and,  in  particular,  the  bovines  chiefly  suffer.  Wild 
animals  in  captivity  are  peculiarly  liable  to  tuberculosis.  The  liability  of 
the  hog  is  much  less  than  that  of  horned  cattle;  of  the  horse  and  sheep 
very  slight;  of  the  dog  and  cat  even  less,  though  these  animals  housed  as 
pets  with  tuberculous  persons  sometimes  contract  the  disease.  Rabbits 
and  guinea-pigs,  especially  the  latter,  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culous infection,  and  are  for  that  reason  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 
laboratory  research.  Avian  tuberculosis  constitutes  a  special  variety  of 
the  disease.  The  wide  ^prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  hutnan  beings  is 
due  to  methods  of  living  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  infecting 
principle.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  centres  of  population  and  in  densely 
peopled  localities  in  which  direct  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  cleanliness  are 
little  known.  About  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  are  caused  by  tuberculous 
disease.  Climate  has  little  influence  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Tubercu- 
losis is  more  common  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  temperate  than 
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in  tropical  or  extreme  northern  regions.  Altitude  is  important.  The  great 
plateaus  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  settlements  of  the  high 
regions  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  and  the  Himalayas  are  remarkably  free  from 
tuberculous  affections.  Soil  and  Locality. — Tuberculous  diseases  and 
especially  phthisis  have  been  shown  to  be  more  prevalent  in  wet,  badly 
drained  districts  than  in  dry  uplands  with  a  porous,  sandy  soil.  The 
influence  of  soil  in  this  respect  consists  in  an  increased  liability  to  catarrhal 
affections  and  hence  general  increase  in  susceptibility.  Mode  of  Life. — 
Tuberculosis  is  fostered  by  darkened  houses  and  unventilated  sleeping 
rooms.  Habitual  life  in  the  open  air  is  unfavorable  to  it  alike  in  the  individ- 
ual and  in  the  community.  Like  other  readily  transmissible  infections, 
it  spreads  with  great  rapidity  when  introduced  among  aboriginal  peoples 
previously  free  from  it.  Race. — The  influence  of  racial  susceptibility  is 
much  less  than  that  exerted  by  the  mode  of  life.  It  is  difficult  to  separate 
these  factors.  The  American  Indian,  the  negro,  and  the  immigrant  peasant 
fiom  Ireland  and  Southea.stern  Europe  suffer  in  this  country  from  an 
especial  liability.  There  is  an  apparent  relative  immunity  among  the 
Jews.  Personal  Predisposition. — The  phthinoid  or  pterygoid  chest  is  not 
only  seen  in  phthisical  individuals  but  it  is  also  characteristic  of  those 
who  manifest  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  phthisis.  On  the  other  hand  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  contract  the  disease  have  well-developed 
chests  and  every  evidence  of  perfect  health.  Now  that  tuberculosis  is 
known  to  be  an  infection  to  which  the  liability  is  wide-spread,  less  attention 
than  formerly  is  paid  to  the  so-called  diathetic  states.  Age. — Tuberculous 
infection  may  occur  at  any  age.  Early  adult  life,  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five,  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  liability.  The  susceptibility  of  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  varies  with  different  periods  of  life.  In  infancy  the 
intestines,  glands,  and  meninges,  in  childhood  and  adolescence  the  bones 
and  lymph-nodes,  and  later  the  lungs,  other  viscera,  and  the  skin  are  more 
commonly  affected,  but  any  form  of  tuberculosis  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  life.  Sex. — Women  become  tuberculous  in  slightly  higher  proportion 
than  men.  Occupation. — Those  who  work  in  a  confined  and  dusty  atmo- 
sphere are  very  liable  to  contract  pulmonary  consumption.  From  this 
point  of  view  phthisis  merits  a  place  among  the  occupation  diseases. 
Previous  Disease. — Catarrhal  affections  predispose  to  tuberculosis.  It  is 
to  this  fact  that  must  be  ascribed  the  frequency  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
after  the  acute  diseases  in  which  bronchial  catarrh  plays  a  prominent 
part,  as  pertussis  and  measles.  The  marked  predisposition  to  tuberculosis 
of  the  lymph-nodes  on  the  part  of  young  children  is  due  to  their  liability 
to  catarrhal  processes  in  the  upper  respiratory  passages  and  bronchi. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  tuberculous  infection  is  especially  favored 
by  enteric  fever.  Influenza  and  variola  are  regarded  as  predisposing  influ- 
ences. In  such  cases  the  development  of  the  disease  may  be  either  the 
result  of  direct  infection  upon  a  soil  prepared  by  the  antecedent  malady  or 
of  the  lighting  up  of  a  latent  tuberculous  focus.  Tabes  mesent«rica  is 
doubtless  in  most  cases  the  result  of  infection  by  way  of  the  lesions  of  a 
catarrhal  enterocolitis.  Among  chronic  diseases  syphilis  and  diabetes 
are  very  often  followed  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  latter  affection 
18  a  common  terminal  condition  in  chronic  bronchitis,  disease  of  the  heart, 
60 
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cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  chronic  nephritis.  Cases  of  tabes  and  other  forms 
of  spinal  scleiosis  often  terminate  in  pulnionaiy  tuberculosis.  In  eases  of 
chronic  antecedent  disease,  whether  the  tuberculous  process  be  frank  or 
latent,  the  final  event  is  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  A  blow  or  injury 
is  very  often  followed  by  tuberculous  disease  of  the  part.  In  the  caae 
of  meningitis,  or  bone  or  joint  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an 
antecedent  latent  tuberculosis;  when  pleural  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
follows  a  contusion  of  the  chest  in  the  absence  of  fracture  of  a  rib  or 
laceration  of  the  pleura  or  lung,  we  may  assume  that  the  resistance 
of  the  part  has  been  impaired  by  the  injury,  and  infection  thus  ren- 
dered possible.  Much  more  commonly,  careful  inquiry  will  elicit  a 
history  of  previous  .symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  The  danger  of  a  surgical 
operation  m  local  tuberculosis  is  always  to  be  considered.  Latent  trouble 
elsewhere  may  be  lighted  up,  or  an 
acute  miliary  process  develop. 

The  Pathogenic  Organisu. — The 
demonstration  by  Koch  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  the  etiological  unity  of  the 
tuberculous  disea-ses  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  beneficent 
achievements  of  modern  medicine  and 
ranks  in  importance  with  .Tenner's 
great  work. 

The  bacilli  are  present  in  varying 
abundance  in  all  the  lesions  of  tuber- 
culosis. They  are  very  numerous  in 
active  lesions,  but  scanty  in  the  sluggish 
processes  of  chronic  glandular  or  bone 
FM.m.--Spr*irfo^.pujum.ho™gB«mi.«  ^i^^^g^^  When  a  tuberculous  focus,  as 
a  softened  lymph-node,  discharges  its 
contents  into  a  vein  or  lymph  vessel,  the  bacilli  are  swept  on  with  the  current 
to  effect  new  lodgement  and  produce  new  tubercles  at  various  points  in  the 
body.  When  not  found  in  the  effusions  of  serous  tuberculous  inflammation, 
as  pleurisy,  or  in  sections  of  chronic  or  obsolescent  lesions,  the  nature  of  the 
process  may  frequentl}'  be  demonstrated  by  culture  or  inoculation.  Rosen- 
berger,  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  thoracic  duct«  in  subjects 
dead  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  examination  of  the  blood  by  a  special  technic 
(see  p.  245)  in  120  cases  of  tuberculosis,  including  advanced  and  incipient 
cases  and  the  miliary  variety,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  tuberculosis 
in  all  its  forms  is  a  bacter^emia.  His  investigations  also  lead  him  to  regard 
terminal  mixed  infections  as  uncommon.  The  bacilli  are  thrown  off  by 
way  of  the  discharges,  the  sputum  in  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, the  urine,,  fieces,  vaginal  discharges  and  rarely  the  semen  in  the 
gen i to-urinary  forms,  and  tuberculous  sinuws,  abscesses,  and  ulcerated 
surfaces  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  They  retain  their  vitality  outside 
the  body  for  an  undetermined  period. 

The  chief  source  of  infection  is  the  sputum.  Beside  this  nil  others 
fall  into  insiEnificance.  The  principal  vehicle  of  transmission  aa  8hown 
by  Cornet  is  the  atmospheric  dust. 
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Modes  of  Inpection.  —  (a)  Heredity.  —  Clinical  and  experimental 
evidence  are  alike  against  transmission  from  the  male  by  means  of  the 
spermatozoids.  The  hypothesis  that  transmission  may  occur  from  the 
tuberculous  mother  by  way  of  the  ovum  has  some  experimental  support. 
Transmission  by  way  of  the  blood,  the  bacilli  penetrating  the  placenta, 
is  supported  by  clinical  and  laboratory  facts.  The  placenta  under  such 
circumstances  is  usually  tuberculous,  but  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
apparently  normal.  The  number  of  reported  cases  of  congenital  tuber- 
culosis in  man  is  limited. 

The  diflBculties  in  determining  the  part  played  by  heredity  in  individual 
cases  arise  from  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  individual 
susceptibility  from  the  affected  forebears  to  the  offspring,  the  absence  as 
yet  of  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  prolonged  latency  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  tissues  of  an  apparently  healthy  child  of  a  tuberculous  parent,  and 
the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  at  the  outset  a  distinctly  local  process,  which 
may,  when  acquired  by  postnatal  infection,  become  circumscribed  or 
obsolescent,  and  remain  latent  in  the  tissues  (lymph-nodes,  for  example) 
for  an  indefinite  period,  to  become  again  active  under  various  circumstances, 
as  traumatism,  acute  disease,  or  softening  and  rupture  of  a  gland-capsule. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  parent,  grandparent,  or  collateral  relation  in  a  pre- 
vious generation  suffered  from  tuberculosis  no  more  proves  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  disease  than  the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever  in  them  would 
render  it  hereditary.  Yet  the  assumption  in  regard  to  the  one  disease  might 
with  the  same  indifference  to  scientific  accuracy  be  made  of  the  other. 

(b)  Inoculation, — Tuberculosis  in  man  has  been  in  rare  instances 
produced  by  inoculation.  Those  who  work  in  the  post-mortem  room 
frequently  contract  local  skin  tuberculosis,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
demonstrated  both  microscopically  and  by  inoculation  in  animals — post- 
mortem warts.  These  lesions  are  discrete,  small  nodules  and  are  almost 
always  situated  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands  or  fingers.  Inoculation  may 
also  take  place  in  various  accidental  ways;  among  these  are  circumcision, 
cuts  from  the  broken  spit-cup  of  a  consumptive,  and  the  bite  of  a  tuber- 
culous person.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  of  the  anti- 
vaccinationist  that  consumption  is  transmitted  in  the  vaccine  virus,  beyond 
the  fact  that  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases  lupus  has  developed  at  the 
site  of  the  vaccine  pock.  In  point  of  fact,  the  lesion  almost  always  remains 
local  at  the  seat  of  inoculation. 

(c)  Inhalation. — The  vehicle  is  atmospheric  dust  to  which  bacilli  are 
attached.  .  This  dust  in  rooms  occupied  by  the  consumptive  and  around 
his  person  is  made  up  of  the  dried  pulverized  sputum.  An  obvious  measure 
of  prophylaxis  is  to  keep  the  sputum,  discharged  into  suitable  receptacles, 
moist  and  disinfected  until  it  can  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise  effect- 
ually disposed  of.  In  some  instances  direct  infection  takes  place  by  the 
inhalation  of  tubercle  bacilli  contained  in  the  fine  particles  of  moist  sputum 
ejected  by  the  patient  in  the  act  of  coughing  or  even  m  conversation,  and  .• 
remaining  for  a  time  suspended  in  the  air  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
Among  the  facts  that  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  infection  by  inhala- 
tion are  the  frequency  with  which  the  early  lesions  involve  the  larynx, 
lungs,  and  bronchial  glands;    the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  cloisters, 
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asylums,  prisons,  and  other  similar  institutions,  and  the  remarkable 
investigations  of  Flick,  who  showed  that  not  only  certain  localities  but 
also  particular  houses  become  infected,  and  that  members  of  different 
families  successively  occupying  such  houses  succumb  to  the  disease. 

The  degree  of  intimacy  of  association  with  the  consumptive  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  danger  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  woman  who  has  nursed  a  consumptive  daughter 
or  sister  to  contract  the  disease  and  die  of  it  in  the  course  of  some  months. 
This  occurrence  is  infrequent  among  nurses,  whose  attendance  is  less  close 
and  hours  are  less  prolonged.  The  latter  have  also  an  advantage  in  their 
technical  knowledge  of  the  dangers  and  in  habits  of  prophylaxis.  In  the 
case  of  husband  and  wife  this  danger  of  the  transmission  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  abundantly  established  by  common  observation  and  the 
results  of  statistical  inquiries. 

(d)  Infection  by  Food, — The  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  and  milk  foods, 
including  butter  made  from  it,  have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  the  disease.  Tuberculous  lesions  of  the  udder  are  not  necessarv, 
the  milk  of  animals  healthy  in  this  respect  having  been  shown  to  be  infec- 
tious. Bovine  tuberculosis  constitutes  a  positive  danger  to  the  human 
race.  The  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands 
in  young  children  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  infected  milk. 

The  meat  of  tuberculous  animals  is  not  without  danger.  It  has  been 
shown  experimentally  to  be  infective  to  guinea-pigs.  Thorough  cooking 
probably  destroys  the  infecting  principle;  uncooked  meats,  smoked  beef 
and  similar  articles  may  convey  the  disease.  Legal  enactments  against 
the  exposure  for  sale  of  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  are  well  founded. 

A.   Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis. 

Tubercle  bacilli  find  their  way  into  the  blood  from  a  focus  of  tuberculous 
endangitis  or  the  perforation  of  the  vessel  wall  by  a  softening  caseous  mass. 

Varietiks. — Three  clinical  forms  occur:  (a)  the  general  or  so-called 
typhoid,  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  general  infection; 
(b)  the  pulmonary,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  referable  to  the 
lungs,  and  (c)  tuberculous  meningitis. 

(a)  Generalized  Miliary  Tuberculosis. — Miliary  nodules  are  thickly 
disseminated  throughout  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  general  infection, 
and  the  condition  presents  many  of  the  features  of  enteric  fever,  for  which 
it  is  often  mistaken.  The  signs  of  local  disease  are  rarely  marked.  The 
onset  is  gradual  after  a  period  of  rapidly  failing  health.  In  some  of  the 
cases  the  onset  is  abrupt.  Nose-bleeding  is  not  common.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  in  proportion  to  the  fever,  not  often  dicrotic,  and  shows  remarkable 
variations  in  frequency  within  short  periods  of  time.  The  fever  increases, 
the  temperature  being  very  irregular,  usually  much  higher  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning  and  often  reaching  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  or  more  with 
remissions  of  three  or  four  degrees.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  range  is  dis- 
tinctly intermittent.  Inverse  temperatures  are  occasionally  observed. 
There  is  profound  asthenia  with  rapid  loss  of  flesh.    Pulmonary  symptoms, 
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increased  respiration  frequency,  especially  early  in  the  attack,  and  dyspnoea 
with  faint  cyanosis,  are  common.  Diffuse  r&les.  the  signs  of  a  bronchitis 
not  unlike  that  of  enteric  fever,  are  heard,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  there 
may  be  dulness  at  an  apex,  or  patches  of  subcrepitant  and  crepitant  r&les 
at  various  parts  of  the  chest.  In  a  group  of  cases  there  is  no  fever  or  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  subfebrile  ranges,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  is  revealed  only  upon  post-mortem  examination.  Delirium  is  leas 
common  than  somnolence  and  stupor,  which  deepen  to  coma,  terminating 
in  death.  Toward  the  last  there  may  be  an  intensification  of  the  lung 
symptoms,  or  the  evidences  of  involvement  of  the  meninges.  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration  is  common. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis rests  upon  the  signs  of  a  profound  toxaemia,  irregularity  of  the 
temperature,  the  occurrence  in  some  cases  of  an  inverse  range,  the  rapidity 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  the  signs  which  character- 
ize the  other  specific  infections  and  septic  processes.  If  there  be  localized 
pulmonary  signs,  the  historj'^  of  glandular  or  bone  tuberculosis,  or  menin- 
geal symptoms,  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  probable.  Choroid  tubercles, 
or  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture,  or  in  the  blood, 
render  it  positive  and  final. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  between  general  miliary  tuberculosis  and 
enteric  fever  very  often  taxes  the  art  of  medicine  to  its  utmost.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  the  onset  is  marked  by  bronchitis  of  some  sever- 
ity, attended  by  dyspnoea  and  faint  cyanosis,  with  little  cough.  Under 
these  circumstances  great  rapidity  and  irregularity  of  respiration  and 
pulse,  and  in  general  terms  a  correspondence  in  their  frequency,  irregularity 
of  the  temperature  and  conformity  to  the  remittent  or  intermittent  rather 
than  the  subcontinuous  type,  signs  of  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
constipation,  only  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  herpes,  the  absence  of 
rose  spots,  and  a  leucocytosis  are  in  favor  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  The 
following  facts  must  receive  due  consideration.  There  are  cases  common 
in  childhood  and  not  extremelv  rare  in  adult  life  in  which  the  fever  curve 
of  enteric  fever  is  remittent  throughout.  Constipation  is  by  no  means  rare 
in  enteric  fever,  and  diarrhoea  may  occur  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  occurs  in  both  diseases,  but  is  neither  so  early  nor,  except 
occasionally  in  children,  so  decided  in  tuberculosis.  Herpes,  though  rare, 
has  been  observed  in  enteric  fever.  Rose  spots  occur  in  tuberculosis,  but 
they  are  rare  and  appear  singly  rather  than  in  crops,  and  do  not  present 
the  appearance  nor  run  the  course  of  the  eruption  which  characterizes  enteric 
fever.  Leucocytosis  is  common  in  miliary  tuberculosis;  leucopenia  the 
rule  in  enteric  fever.  But  leucocytosis  occurs  in  enteric  fever  complicated 
by  inflammatory  and  suppurative  processes.  Albuminuria  and  the  diazo 
reaction  may  occur  in  both  diseases.  The  Widal  reaction  may  not  be  con- 
clusive, since  it  may  occur  in  an  individual  who  has  passed  through  an 
attack  of  enteric  fever  and  subsequently  become  tuberculous.  Nor,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  the  presence  of  Bacillus  typhosus  in  the  urine  conclusive. 
If  that  organism  is.  however,  found  in  blood  cultures  the  diagnosis  of 
enteric  fever  mav  be  made.  The  two  conditions  mav  coexist  and  the 
lesions  of  both  diseases  have  been  present  upon  post-mortem  examination. 
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(b)  Tl|c  Pulmonary  Form. — The  acute  phenomena  develop  in  persons 
who  suffer  from  persistent  cough  or  are  known  to  have  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  or,  especially  in  children,  may  follow  an  infectious  disease, 
as  measles  or  whooping-cough. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  like  that  of  an  acute  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia. Troublesome  cough,  mucopurulent  expectoration,  sometimes 
rusty  sputum  or  blood  spitting,  dyspnoea,  slight  cyanosis,  and  a  dusky 
flushing  of  the  cheeks  are  among  the  symptoms  that  attract  attention. 
In  children  especially,  but  sometimes  also  in  adults,  there  are  patchy  areas 
of  dulness  at  the  bases  posteriorly,  with  areas  of  tympanitic  resonance, 
the  sign  of  collateral  emphysema.  R&les  of  larger  size,  both  sibilant  and 
sonorous,  may  be  heard;  but  much  more  commonly  they  are  fine  or  coarse 
crepitant.  A  grazing  friction  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  finest 
subcrepitant  or  crepitant  r&les  is  the  sign,  as  established  by  post-mortem 
observations,  of  a  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura.  Bronchial  breathing 
of  high  pitch  is,  in  children,  often  heard  at  the  bases  and  opposite  the  root 
of  the  lung.  The  temperature  is  not  usually  very  high,  102^-103**  F.  (38.9°- 
39.5®  C),  often  irregular,  and  may  be  of  inverse  type.  The  pulse  is  irregular. 
The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged.  Toward  the  end  cerebra  symptoms  some- 
times develop,  the  pulse  grows  nrore  feeble  and  rapid,  coarse  r&les  obscure 
the  finer  respiratory  signs,  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  occurs.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  fortnight  or  more  in  the  acute  to 
several  months  in  the  chronic  cases. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  is  not  usually  attended  with  diflS- 
culty.  In  children  this  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis  very  often  follows 
measles  and  whooping-cough  and  constitutes  the  principal  danger  in  those 
diseases.  The  history  of  chronic  tuberculosis,  pulmonary,  glandular,  or 
joint,  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  Tubercle  in  the  choroid,  when  found, 
establishes  the  diagnosis,  but  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs  is 
limited.  The  occurrence  of  meningeal  symptom.«J  is  important.  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  often  absent  from  the  sputum  upon  repeated  examination;  when 
found  their  significance  is  positive. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  relates  to  non-tuberculous  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  anamnesis  is  very  important.  A  history  of  tuberculous 
disease  in  any  of  its  forms,  even  a  chronic  cough  without  impairment  of 
general  health,  merits  careful  consideration.  The  degree  of  dyspnoea  and 
cyanosis,  tubercle  bacilli,  haemoptysis,  and,  above  all,  the  persistence  of  the 
fever  and  other  symptoms  are  of  diagnostic  value. 

(c)  The  Meningeal  Form. — Acute  Tuheradovs  Meningitis, — An  acut< 
miliary  tuberculosis  in  which  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  less  commonl 
also  those  of  the  cord,  are  chiefly  implicated.     As  the  membranes  of  tb — 
base  are  the  common  seat  of  the  process,  the  affection  is  sometimes  spoke 
of  as  basilar  meningitis.     This  form  is  especially  common  between  t 
second  and  fifth  years  of  life.    It  is  rare  during  the  first  year  and  relativel 
infrequent  in  adult  life.     A  primary  tuberculous  depot  may  usually 
discovered,  most  frequently  in  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands.    It  m 
be  in  the  lungs,  the  middle  ear,  the  bones,  or  genito-urinary  organs.    In 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  the  most  careful  autopsy  fails  to  reveal  t 
local  source  of  the  infection. 
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Symptoms. — There  are  frequently  prodromal  symptoms.  These  consist 
of  gradual  loss  of  appetite  and  weight,  irritability,  fretfulness,  and  change 
of  disposition.  There  may  be  a  history  of  recent  measles  or  whooping- 
cough,  or  of  a  fall. 

Stage  of  Irritation. — The  onset  mav  be  attended  with  a  severe 
general  convulsion,  or  with  the  usual  triad  of  meningeal  symptoms— r 
headache,  vomiting,  and  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  last  being  less  marked  than  in  cerebrospinal  fever.  Fever  is  present, 
usually  moderate  but  gradually  increasing  to  102°-103**  F.  (39^-39.5'' C). 
The  pain  is  intense  and  paroxysmal,  and  the  exacerbations  are  accompanied, 
by  a  short  sudden  scream — hydrocephalic  cry.  The  child  holds  its  hand  to 
its  head,  and  sometimes  screams  continuously  for  hours  at  a  time.  The 
vomiting  is  without  apparent  cause  and  is  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The  retraction  of  the  neck  may  be 
slight  at  first  and  only  manifest  when  the  head  is  bent  forward  or  rotated. 
The  respiration  frequency  remains  normal,  but  the  pulse,  at  first  rapid, 
becomes  irregular  and  slow.  Sleep  is  restless  and  accompanied  by  muscular 
twitchings  and  sudden  starts  and  cries.  The  pupils  are  as  a  rule  con- 
tracted, and  very  often  to  a  greater  decree  upon  one  side  than  upon  the 
other.     Kernig's  sign  is  present. 

Transitional  Stage. — The  signs  of  irritation  gradually  and  irreg- 
ularly subside.  The  vomiting  ceases,  the  belly  becomes  retracted  and 
scaphoid,  and  constipation  is  stubborn.  Headache  is  replaced  by  dulness, 
stupor,  and  occasional  delirium.  The  retraction  of  the  neck  continues, 
the  pupils  are  dilated  and  irregular,  and  strabismus  is  common.  There 
may  be  convulsions,  or  rigidity  of  various  muscle  groups.  The  respiration 
is  at  times  sighing  and  irregular,  and  when  disturbed  the  child  utters  the 
sudden,  shrill  cry  so  often  heard  in  the  disease.  The  temperature  is  irreg- 
ular and  atypical.  Irregular  patches  of  erythema  are  noted,  and  if  the 
skin  is  tapped  with  the  finger-tip,  or  the  nail  drawn  across  it,  a  vivid  red 
spot  or  line  shortly  appears  and  only  slowly  fades — tache  cSrdbrale — a 
sign  of  little  diagnostic  value  since  it  occurs  in  enteric  fever,  hysteria,  and 
other  conditions  in  which  there  is  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  vessels. 

Stage  of  Paralysis. — The  stupor  deepens  to  coma  and  the  patient 
cannot  be  aroused.  Muscular  spasms  occur  and  there  may  be  general 
convulsions.  The  pupils  are  dilated  and  irresponsive  to  light;  there  is 
paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  and  ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveals 
optic  neuritis.  Tubercles  in  the  choroid  are  by  no  means  always  seen. 
Tetanoid  contractions,  cataleptic  states,  tremor,  and  athetoid  movements 
occtir,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  hemiplegias  or  monoplegias.  Aphasia 
may  occur.  The  pulse  now  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  symptom- 
complex  known  as  the  typhoid  state,  with  drj'  tongue,  muttering  delirium, 
involuntary  discharges,  and  subnormal  temperature,  develops.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  attack  varies  from  two  to  four  or  five  weeks.  There  is  sometimes 
a  pre-agonistic  rise  of  temperature. 

A  moderate  leucocvtosis  is  usually  present  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  attack.  There  are  cases  which  begin  with  great  abruptness  and 
intensity,  in  persons  apparently  in  good  health,  and  run  their  course  in  a 
few  days;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  cases  which  run  a  chronic  course, 
with  anomalous  symptoms  suggestive  of  tumor  of  the  brain. 
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Diagnosis. — Tlie  direct  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  rests  upon 
the  presence  of  the  signs  of  a  local  tuberculous  process,  the  mode  of 
onset,  which  differs  from  that  of  cerebrospinal  fever,  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  the  results  of  lumbar  puncture.  The  fluid  withdrawn  is  usually 
turbid  and  often  contains  tubercle  bacilli.     It  is  sometimes  sterile. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — For  the  details  of  the  diflferential  diagnosis 
between  tuberculous  meningitis  and  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus 
meningitis  and  cerebrospinal  fever  see  Cerebrospinal  Fever. 

B.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lymph-nodes — Scrofula. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lymph-nodes  is  more  common  in  children  than 
in  adults,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  in  middle  life  and  infrequently  in  per- 
sons of  advanced  age.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes, 
by  which  their  resistance  is  impaired,  is  probably  the  most  important 
predisposing  factor  in  this  form  of  tuberculous  disease.  Tonsillitis  and 
nasopharyngeal  catarrh  doubtless  stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  cervical 
adenitis  so  common  in  childhood;  measles,  pertussis,  and  recurrent  attacks 
of  catarrhal  bronchitis,  to  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands;  and  the 
intestinal  diseases  to  which  infants  are  prone  afford  the  gateway  of  infec- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Glandular  tuberculosis  is  very  commonly  a  local  form  of  the  disease. 
There  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  encapsulation  and  latency.  The  deposi- 
tion of  lime  salts  is  common.  A  long  quiescent  bronchial  gland  may  become 
the  source  of  a  local  or  general  tuberculous  process. 

Varieties. — (a)  Generalized,  and  (b)  local  tuberculosis  of  the 
lymph-nodes  are  to  be  considered. 

(a)  The  Generalized  Form. — A  form  of  the  disease  in  children  char- 
acterized by  the  successive  implication  of  groups  of  glands,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  general  tuberculous  cachexia  or  in  meningitis  has  been  described. 

(b)  Local  Tuberculous  Adenitis. — The  groups  usually  affected  are. 
in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  the  cervical,  the  tracheobronchial,  and  the 
mesenteric.  The  cervical  glands  are  very  frequently  involved.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  negro,  mostly  suffer,  but  those  living 
in  affluence  do  not  wholly  escape.  Chronic  rhinitis,  tonsillitis,  otitis  media, 
eczema  capitis  vel  faciei,  conjunctivitis,  or  keratitis  may  afford  the  port  of 
entry  for  the  infection. 

Cervical  Qiands. —  Symptoms. — The  submaxillary  glands  are  most  fre- 
quently and  usually  first  involved.  The  posterior  cervical  chain,  the 
glands  above  the  clavicle,  and  the  axillary  glands  are  also  affected  in 
many  cases.  The  disease  may  affect  one  or  both  sides;  when  both,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  on  one  than  the  other.  The  bronchial  glands  may 
also  be  tuberculous.  Infection  of  the  pleurae  or  lungs  may  subsequently 
take  place.  The  enlarged  glands  may  at  first  be  felt  as  discrete,  smooth, 
firm,  and  somewhat  elastic  tumors,  over  which  the  skin  is  freely  movable. 
They  rapidly  enlarge  and  coalesce,  forming  large  disfiguring  masses  to 
which  the  overlying  skin  becomes  adherent,  with  subsequent  inflamma — 
tion  and  suppuration.  If  the  resulting  abscess  be  not  opened,  it  breaks,^ 
leaving  a  sinus  which  heals  slowly,  followed  by  a  characteristic,  retracted^-- 
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unsightly  scar.  Fever  is  usually  present  during  the  active  stage  of  the 
process  and  the  patient  is  aniemic.  The  process  is  slow,  but  many  of  the 
cases,  especially  in  children,  ultimately  recover. 

Diagnosis. — Direrl. — Indolent  glandular  enlargements  in  the  neck 
and  axillary  region,  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other,  becoming 
adherent  and  slowly  softening  with  abscess  formation,  are  usually  tuber- 
culous, especially  in  children  who  suffer  from  local  catarrhal  or  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  upper  sir-passages,  otitis  media,  eczema  of  the 
head  or  face,  chronic  conjunctivitis  or  keratitis,  or  tiiherculoim  disease  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Differential. — Slight  cervical  adenitis  oc 
catarrhal  processes  and  the  exanthemata, 
gradually  undergo  resolution  as  the 
primary  disease  sub.'tides.  Sometimes 
they  suppurate.  This  shorter  course  of 
the  process,  the  association  with  acute 
disease,  and  the  slighter  degree  of  en- 
largement are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Hodgkin's  disease  may  at  first  lie 
very  difficult  to  recognize.  The  greater 
frequency  of  tuberculous  adenitis  in 
children,  the  early  implication  of  the 
glands  in  the  submaxillary  region,  the 
slow  development,  the  tendency  to 
inflammatory  adhesions  among  the 
glands  themselves  and  to  the  skin,  and 
to  suppuration  and  abscess  formation, 
are  in  favor  of  the  tuberculous  nature 
of  the  process.  Limitation  to  a  group 
of  glands,  as  the  cervical  or  axillary, 
common  in  tuberculous   adenitis  than  in   Hodgkin's  disease. 

TntcbcobronchisI  Glands. — This  form  of  tuberculosis  is  very  common 
in  young  children,  and  particularly  so  in  the  inmates  of  foundlmg  asylums, 
orphanages,  and  similar  institutions.  The  glands  may  attain  large  size. 
The  trachea  and  bronchi  may  be  flattened,  and  pressure  may  be  exerted 
upon  the  superior  cava,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  azygos  vein. 
The  softening  caseous  contcnt.s  of  the  glands  may  perforate  into  the 
bronchi  or  trachea  and  cause  asphyxia;  into  the  great  vessels  with  gen- 
eral infection  of  the  blood  stream,  or  very  rarely  into  the  aisophagus. 
Pulmonary  infection  very  often  occurs  either  by  contiguity  of  tissue  or 
along  the  root  of  the  lung.     Pericardial  tuberculosis  may  occur. 

Symptoms. — Pressure  symptoms  occur,  but  they  are  less  common  aod 
less  urgent  than  the  anatomical  conditions  suggest.  The  enlarged  mass 
constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  mediasthial  tumor.  Dyspntra,  paroxysmal, 
brassy  cough  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  cyanosis  and 
puffiness  of  the  face  from  pressure  on  the  superior  cava,  dysphagia  from  com- 
pression of  the  oesophagus,  .ire  occasional  symptoms.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  mechanical  disturbance  is  slight  or  absent  altogether.  Nor  are  defi- 
nit*  physical  signs  common.    Impaired  resonance  upon  light  percussion  over 


is   much   more 
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the  manubrium  sterni  may  be  noted,  and  slight  relative  dulness  along  the 
spine  in  the  upper  dorsal  region.  These  physical  signs  are,  however,  neither 
so  constant  nor  so  well  marked  as  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  diagnosis. 

Mesenteric  Qlands — Tabes  Mesenterica. — A  slight  enlargement  is  com- 
mon and  may  not  give  rise  to  special  symptoms.  As  a  rule  the  enlargement 
is  general  and  attains  considerable  size.  The  retroperitoneal  glands  are  often 
coincidently  involved.  Caseation  and  softening  occur.  Resorption  of  the 
fluid  portions  and  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  sometimes  take  place.  The 
tuberculosis  may  be  primary,  infection  having  arisen  by  way  of  the 
lesions  of  intestinal  catarrh,  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  tuberculous  lesions 
of  the  bowel. 

Symptoms. — Tabes  mesenterica  is  common  in  very  young  children. 
The  belly  is  enlarged  and  tympanitic;  the  enlarged  glands  cannot  always 
be  felt;  there  is  diarrhoea  with  thin,  watery,  and  offensive  stools.  The 
nutrition  is  deranged  and  the  little  patients  are  anaemic,  puny,  and  wasted. 
The  superficial  abdominal  veins  are  often  enlarged  and  conspicuous.  There 
is  fever  of  hectic  type.  In  a  group  of  cases  there  is  an  associated  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  the  belly  is  distended,  firm,  or  doughy,  and  nodular 
tumors  may  be  felt.  Massive  tuberculous  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
and  retroperitoneal  glands  occasionally  occurs  in  adults. 

Diagnosis. — Direct, — In  young  children  the  diagnosis  is  commonly 
attended  with  no  great  diflSculty.  The  appearance  of  the  child  is  sug- 
gestive. Sometimes  the  enlarged  glands  are  palpable.  Tuberculous 
adenitis  elsewhere,  or  the  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  i.s 
of  diagnostic  importance. 

Differential. — The  diagnosis  of  the  essential  character  of  circum- 
scribed tuberculous  glandular  masses  in  the  abdomen,  especially  when  they 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  in  the  adult  without  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  intestines,  peritoneum,  or  lungs,  is  often  attended  with  difficulty.  The 
differential  diagnosis  can  in  many  of  the  cases  only  be  reached  by  exclu- 
r^ion  and   may  even   then   remain  in  doubt.     Tuberculin   may  be   used. 

C.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Serous  Membranes. 

General  Tuberculosis  of  Serous  Membranes. — The  process  may  be 
general,  the  pleurae,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum  being  involved  simul- 
taneously or  in  rapid  succession.  There  may  be  an  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis; a  more  chronic  form  with  agglomeration  of  tuberculous  material 
with  caseation  and  inflammatory  and  suppurative  lesions;  and  finally  a 
chronic  proliferative  process  with  firm  tuberculous  nodules,  fibroid  lesions, 
great  thickening  of  the  membranes,  and  the  absence  of  exudate.  The 
|>ericardium  is  less  frequently  involved  than  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum. 

Tuberculous  Pleurisy. — The  pleurisy  may  be  acute,  with  fibrinous. 
serofibrinous,  purulent,  or  hemorrhagic  exudate;  or  it  may  be  chronic. 
It  is  verv  often  latent.  Secondarv  and  terminal  forms  occur.  A  rare  form 
of  acute  tuberculous  pleurisy  with  ulceration  and  necrosis  of  the  pleura 
has  been  described.  Subacute  cases  with  a  serofibrinous  exudate  are  very 
common.  Thev  are  almost  constantly  associated  with  circumscribed 
tuberculous  disoaso  of  the  luiijrs,  or  with  tracheobronchial  adenitis.    The 
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exudate  may  become  purulent.  There  are  cawa  in  whicfa  no  signs  of  tuber- 
culous disease  can  be  found,  in  which  after  a  period  of  latency  varying  from 
a  few  weeks  to  many  years,  with  excellent  health,  pulmonary  or  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  supervenes.  The  visceral  pleura  is  always  involved 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  extending  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  AdViesions 
with  more  or  less  thickening  result.  In  the  absence  of  protectirg  adhesions 
a  caseating  mass  in  the  lung  may  perforate  the  visceral  pleura  and  cause 
pyopneumothorax.  Finally  there  is  a  chronic  adhesive  pleurisy  with  great 
thickening  and  involvement  of  the  interlobar  pleura  and  the  lung  itself. 
For  the  symptomatology  and  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  pleurisy  see  Pleurisy. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Pericardium. — The  process  may  be  j.  art  of  a  gen- 
eral miliary  tuberculosis,  or  latent  in  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis  or  other 
chronic  disease,  or  it  may  cause  a  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  analogous 
to  the  more  common  chronic  adhesive  pleurisy.  There  are  acute  cases 
with  fibrinous  or  plastic,  serofibrinous,  hemorrhagic,  or  purulent  exudate, 
and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pericarditis,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of 
tuberculous  diaen.''e  elsewhere,  the  true  nature  of  the  ])rricps!<  cannot  I* 
recognised  intra  vitam.     (See  Pericarditis.) 


Tubereulosis  of  the  Peritoneum.  —  1'here  may  be  diffuse  miliary 
tuberculosis  or  circumscribed  areas  corresponding  to  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestine,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  serofibrinous  or 
bloody  exudate.,  chronic  tuberculosis  with  agglomrnitiona  of  tuberculous 
tissue  undergoing  ca.seation  and  necrosis,  chronic  proliferative  or  fibroid 
peritonitis  with  extensive  adhesions  and  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the 
liver  and  spleen.  The  infection  takes  place  by  way  of  the  intestines,  espe- 
cially in  children,  and  in  adults  is  propagated  from  the  Fallopian  tubes  or 
the  seminal  vesicles,  prostate,  or  testicle.  In  by  fur  the  largest  proportion 
of  cases  infection  of  the  peritoneum  is  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  or  pleura.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  has  been  known  to  follow  contu- 
sion of  the  abdomen;  it  sometimes  has  its  starting  point  in  the  hernial  sac 
and  often  constitutes  a  terminal  condition  in  chronic  visceral  disease, 
especially  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Symptoms."  Tulwrculopis  of  the  peritoneum  presents  peculiar  clinical 
phenomena  whicii  nerve  to  distinguish  it  from  peritonitis  due  to  other  causes. 

The  disease  may  lie  latent  and  discovered  only  upon  operation,  or 
post  mortem.  In  other  cases  the  onset  may  be  sudden  with  urgent  symp- 
toms, as  fever,  vomiting,  pain,  and  tenderness.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  onset  and  early  symptoms  sufrgest  enteric  fever. 
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Fever  occurs  in  the  acute  cases  and  the  temperature  often  reaches 
104°  F.  (40°  C.)  or  more;  in  many  of  the  cases  the  rise  is  only  to  sub- 
febrile  ranges — 100°  F.  (37.8°  C).  In  the  chronic  cases  fever  is  absent 
and  subnormal  temperatures  often  occur.  The  pulse  is  variable  and,  in 
the  absence  of  fever,  of  moderate  frequency.  Tympanitis  is  common  in  the 
acute  cases,  but  in  the  chronic  form  the  belly  may  be  small  and  doughy. 
Ascites  of  small  amount  is  common;  it  is  usually  serous,  but  may  be 
purulent  or  hemorrhagic,  and  is  sacculated  from  the  beginning,  or  soon 
l^ecomes  so.  A  diffuse  pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  suggest  Addison's 
disease.  Irregular  attacks  of  pain  associated  with  fever  and  digestive  dis- 
turbance occur,  and  tenderness  upon  pressure  is  a  more  or  less  continuous 
symptom.  Dense  infiltration  of  the  omentum  with  tubercles  and  fibrinous 
exudation  may  convert  that  structure  into  a  thick,  cord-like  mass  adherent 
to  the  transverse  colon  and  extending  across  the  abdomen.  This  tumor- 
like omental  thickening  may  be  recognized  upon  palpation.  Similar  masses 
may  be  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Sacculated  fluid  exudates  con- 
fined by  adhesions  among  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs,  the  mesentery, 
and  the  walls,  form  cyst-like  tumors  which  suggest  ovarian  or  other  cysts 
and  often  lead  to  errors  in  diagnosis. 

Less  frequently  the  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine,  the  root  of  which 
extends  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  right  sacro* 
iliac  symphysis,  undergoes  thickening  and  retraction, which  is  associated  witli 
great  shortening  of  the  intestine  and  thickening  of  its  walls  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  bowel  is  drawn  together  into  a  tumor-like  mass  occupying  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen.  These  changes  ma}^  be  so  extensive  as  to  involve  the 
bowel  in  its  entire  length.  Massive  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is 
very  often  present  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  especially  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  the  acute  cases  with  sudden  onset,  great 
pain  and  tenderness,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  vomiting,  and 
fever.  The  presence  of  tuberculous  lesions  elsewhere,  and  in  particular  at 
the  apex  of  one  lung,  in  the  pleurae,  bones,  or  genito-urinary  tract,  is  of 
great  diagnostic  importance.  In  this  group  of  cases  prompt  operative 
measures  are  indicated,  not  only  in  order  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  causal  conditions — surgical-  diagnosis — but  also  as  the  only  curative 
measure  which  yields  promise  of  relief  in  several  of  the  conditions,  as  per- 
foration of  the  bowel  or  other  hollow  viscus,  or  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  or 
cyst,  which  cause  acute  peritonitis  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms. 
In  the  subacute  forms  the  direct  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made.  Per- 
sistent abdominal  symptoms  in  a  tuberculous  individual  constitute  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  provisional  diagnosis,  which  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  case  will  frequently  confirm.    Many  of  the  subacute  cases  are  latent. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  chronic  forms  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
general  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  recognition  of  tuberculous 
foci  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  encysted  fluid  exudate,  or  irregular  tumor- 
like masses  within  the  abdomen,  the  tuberculin  test,  which  may  be  used  in 
any  doubtful  case  unattended  by  fever  or  with  fever  of  only  moderate  range, 
and  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  paracentesis, 
or  a  positive  reaction  to  the  injection  of  such  fluid  into  guinea-pigs. 
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D1FPERENTIA.L. — The  points  of  discrimination  between  peritonitis 
due  to  other  causes  and  tuberculous  peritonitis  have  been  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Non-tuberculous  neoplasias  are  usually 
more  local,  circumscribed,  and  definite  in  their  relation  to  the  viscera,  as 
the  kidneys,  spleen,  or  liver.  Fever  is  less  apt  to  occur.  But  more  impor- 
tant still  are  the  absence  of  prior  or  concurrent  evidences  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere,  and  negative  results  of  laboratory  investigations. 

The  omental  and  intestinal  tumors  which  occur  in  the  chronic  forms 
are  fairly  distinctive  and  only  lead  to  uncertainty  in  the  case  of  malignant 
disease.  The  differential  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  anamnesis,  the  more  rapid 
wasting  in  cancer,  and  the  differences  in  the  cachexia  of  the  two  conditions. 

Ovarian  Cysts. — Errors  of  diagnosis  are  common.  In  some  of  the 
cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  with  encysted  exudate  the  general  health 
is  fairly  well  preserved.  The  physical  signs  may  be  similar  in  both  condi- 
tions. The  contour  in  tuberculous  pseudocysts  is  less  regular;  areas  of 
dulness  upon  percussion,  or  palpable  nodular  masses  may  be  demonstrable. 


and  changes  in  form  or  position  may  arise  with  variations  in  the  amount  of 
gas  in  the  coils  of  intestines.  Depression  of  the  vault  of  t!ie  vagina  occurs 
in  both  conditions.  Tubal  disease  and  nodular  masses  in  one  or  both 
ovarian  regions  are  suggestive.  Febrile  outbreaks  are  common  in  tuber- 
culosis, but  rarely  occur  in  non-inflammatory  ovarian  cysts. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. — If  the  ascites  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  with 
the  palpation  of  the  liver  in  a  doubtful  case,  paracentesis  is  necessary  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  A  hemorrhagic  fluid  may  be  present  in  tuberculosis  or 
carcinoma.  This  occurrence,  together  with  thickening  of  the  peritoneum  or 
demonstrable  tumors,  or  the  evidence  of  tuberculosis  or  carcinoma  in  distant 
organs  is  diagnostic.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  occurs  as  a  terminal  condition, 

D.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

Tuberculous  lesions  of  the  structures  forming  the  digestive  tract, 
with  the  exception  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  are  rare. 

Lips,  Tongue,  and  Mouth. — Tuberculous  ulcers  of  these  organs  occur 
in  rare  instances,  mostly  in  association  with  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  disease. 
Upon  the  lips  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  chancre  or  epithelioma. 
Tuberculous  ulcers  upon  the  tongue  occur  in  the  form  of  deep  circumscribed 
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lesions,  with  well-defined  but  irregular  borders  and  a  caseous  base.  They 
resist  treatment,  not  being  influenced  by  the  iodides,  and  tend  to  spread. 
The  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws  are  not  enlarged.  The  salivary  ^ands 
are  very  rarely  the  seat  of  tuberculous  infection.  Tuberculosis  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  in  rare  instances  is  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  these  struc- 
tures from  adjacent  parts.  The  tonsils  are  frequently  infected.  There 
may  be  superficial  ulceration  or  diffuse  infiltration  with  miliary  tubercle. 
Caseous  depots  may  be  present.  Infection  may  take  place  by  means  of 
tuberculous  milk  or  other  food,  dust,  or  by  the  sputum  in  pulmonary 
disease.  The  frequency  of  tuberculous  cervical  adenitis,  especially  in 
children,  finds  an  explanation  in  tonsillar  disease.  In  ulcers  of  doubtful 
character  upon  the  lips  and  tongue,  or  elsewhere  in  the  mouth,  a  portion  of 
the  tissue  may  be  excised  for  examination,  or  inoculations  may  be  made. 
In  a  suspicious  ulcer  of  the  tongue  failure  of  the  iodides  and  absence  of 
glandular  involvement  are  against  a  diagnosis  of  syphilis. 

Pharynx  and  (Esophagus. — In  laryngeal  and  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  miliary  tubercles  and  superficial  ulceration  frequently  invade 
the  oropharynx.  The  latter  condition,  when  associated  with  ulceration 
of  the  epiglottis,  is  attended  with  great  pain  upon  deglutition,  and  consti- 
tutes a  most  distressing  condition  in  laryngeal  phthisis.  Adenoid  vegeta- 
tions of  the  nasopharynx  are  in  some  instances  infected.  An  extension 
from  the  larynx  may  invade  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Rare  cases 
of  tuberculous  ulceration  have  been  reported. 

Stomach  and  Intestines. — Ulceration  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
a  recognized  pathological  condition  but  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made 
during  life,  since  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  peptic  ulcer. 
It  has  occasionally  been  observed  post  mortem  in  tuberculous  subjects, 
but  non-tuberculous  peptic  ulcer  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  those  debili- 
tated and  rendered  anaemic  by  tuberculous  disease.  The  probability  that 
a  peptic  ulcer  may  become  tuberculous  is  to  be  considered.  Intestinal 
tuberculosis  may  be  primary,  especially  in  children,  and  is  then  usually 
followed  by  infection  of  the  mesenteric  glands  or  peritoneum.  Primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  in  the  adult  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Symptoms. — Irregular  diarrhoea,   colicky  pains,   and   moderate  fever 
occur.     Intestinal  hemorrhage  may  be  the  initial  symptom.     Emaciation 
and  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  suggest  the  actual  patho- 
logical condition.    There  are  cases  in  w^hich  the  tuberculosis  begins  in  the 
cajcal   region,   and   the   symptoms    are    circumscribed   tenderness,  slight 
irregular  fever,  and  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation.     When  thes^ 
symptoms  subside  and  recur  after  quiet  intervals  of  varying  duration,  th< 
condition  simulates  a  chronic  appendicitis.     Hemorrhage  occurs  and  necrosii 
may  take  place,  causing  peri-appendicular  abscess  or  perforation  into  thi 
peritoneum.    Thickening  of  the  intestinal  wall  forms  part  of  the  process—- 

Secondary  lesions  are  much  more  common.  The  lower  portion  of  thc^^ 
ileum  and  the  large  bowel  are  usually  involved.  Infection  occurs  by  mean^ 
of  the  swallowed  sputum,  and  the  intestinal  disease  gives  rise  to  trouble 
some  and  distressing  symptoms  in  the  later  stages  of  many  cases  of  phthisis  -^ 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  early  involved  and  there  is  frequently  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  and  large  bowel.    Then 
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may  be  ovoid  ulcers  in  the  ileum,  corresponding  to  Peyer's  patches,  but  as 
a  rule  the  tuberculous  ulcer  is  transverse  and  in  many  cases  annular.  Its 
borders  and  floor  are  thickened  from  the  infiltration  of  tubercle,  which 
shows  caseation  at  various  points.  The  muscular  coat  is  often  involved, 
patches  of  recent  tubercles  are  seen  upon  the  corresponding  serosa,  local 
adhesions  occur,  forming  knot-like  masses  among  the  intestinal  ooils,  and 
in  rare  instances  perforation  takes  place.  Sclerotic  changes  often  proceed 
side  by  side  with  caseation  and  necrosis,  and  lead  to  cicatrization,  irregular 
puckering,  and  stenosis.  These  lesions  are  sometimes  localized  in  the 
caecum  and  appendix,  and  form  dense  sausage-shaped  tumors  in  the  right 
lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen,  slightly  or  not  at  all  movable,  painful 
upon  palpation,  and  suggestive  of  carcinoma.  More  extensive  adhesions 
and  infiltration  in  this  region  sometimes  occur,  and  in  rare  instances  a  fecal 
fistula.  Fistula  in  Ano — Anal  Fistula. — This  condition  is  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  tuberculous  and  associated  with  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis which  is  sometimes  latent  or  obsolescent.  Operation  is  occasionally 
followed  by  a  flaring  of  the  lung  trouble  into  activity,  whether  post  hoc  or 
propter  hoc  cannot  always  be  determined.  This  fact  does  not  militate 
against  effectual  operation  by  excision,  since  it  is  better  to  suffer  from  one 
focus  of  tuberculosis  than  from  two. 

Secondary  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine  manifests  itself 
by  a  group  of  abdominal  symptoms  superadded  to  those  of  the 
pre-existing  disease,  usually  pulmonary.  Less  frequently  the  intestinal 
lesions  are  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  the  primary  infec- 
tion being  in  the  lymph-nodes  in  children,  or  the  genito-urinary  tract  in 
adults  of  either  sex.  Abdominal  pain,  tenderness,  loss  of  elasticity  with 
local  doughiness  or  tumor  formation,  particularly  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
diarrhoea  often  alternating  with  constipation,  and  later  the  signs  of  stenosis 
of  the  bowel,  namely,  local  bloating,  smooth  sausage-shaped  tumors  indicat- 
ing the  contour  of  the  distended  gut,  and  stormy  peristalsis,  make  up  the 
clinical  picture.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  becomes  com- 
plete the  ominous  characteristic  symptoms  of  occlusion  of  the  bowel 
(q.v.)  appear. 

Diainnosls. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestine  cannot  always  be  made  even  in  children.  It  depends  upon  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  the  possibility  of  feeding  upon  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows,  irregular  high  fever,  rapid  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength,  and  the 
presence  in  the  stools  of  many  tubercle  bacilli  upon  repeated  examination. 
Secondary  lesions  may  be  diagnosticated  when  persistent  abdominal  symp- 
toms, not  yielding  to  treatment,  come  on  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption or  local  tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  particular 
when  there  are  also  localized  physical  signs  indicative  of  intestinal  thickening, 
kinking,  or  obstruction.  If  fecal  fistula  develops  and  tubercle  bacilli  are 
found  in  the  discharge  as  well  as  in  the  stools,  the  diagnosis  is  positive. 

Differential. — The  discrimination  between  intestinal  tuberculosis 
and  the  conditions  which  resemble  it  cannot  in  all  cases  be  made.  Two 
topics,   however,  demand  especial  mention — carcinoma  and  appendicitis. 

Cachexia  and  pain  occur  as  in  carcinoma  elsewhere.  Fever  is  not  a 
prominent  symptom.    The  temperature  is  on  the  contrary  often  subnormal. 
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Ribbon-shaped  stools,  foul-smelling  stools  in  which  blood,  pus,  and  necrotic 
fragments  of  the  neoplasm  are  found,  and  the  general  symptoms  of  stenosis 
are  suggestive  of  cancer.  Absence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  negative 
findings  as  to  bacilli,  and  failure  of  the  temperature  rise  aft«r  the  injection 
of  tuberculin  are  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 

There  are  rare  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  c»cum  in  which  the  process 
invades  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  appendix — tuberculous  appendicitis. 
Primary  attacks  of  appendicitis  are  so  well  characterized  that  the  question 
of  tuberculosis  does  not  enter  into  their  consideration.  The  acute  or  sub- 
acute character  of  the  early  symptoms  even  in  the  chronic  cases  would 
appear  in  the  anamnesis.  Of  diagnostic  importance  are  other  diffuse 
abdominal  symptoms,  pain,  tenderness,  diarrhoea  preceding  the  local 
phenomena,  and  the  coincidence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  an  attack  of  non-specific  appendicitis  may  develop 
in  a  tuberculous  individual. 

E.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 

Tuberculosis  occurs  as  an  acute  meningitis  which,  while  chiefly  basilar, 
is  almost  always  also  spinal,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  acute  form  of  general  or  disseminated  infection — acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis (q.v.);  as  a  chronic  meningo-encephalitis  due  to  the  development 
of  multiple  tubercles,  usually  within  circumscribed  limits;  and  finally  as 
solitary  tubercles  (see  p.  1260). 

F.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Gen ito- urinary  Organs. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  is  frequent  and  important. 
Lesions  have  been  observed  in  the  foetus,  and  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous 
orchitis  in  very  young  children  suggests  the  possibility  of  hereditary 
transmission.  In  the  preponderating  majority  of  instances  the  disease  is 
secondary  to  disease  of  some  distant  organ,  especially  the  lungs,  and  the 
infection  must  be  ascribed  to  transmission  by  way  of  the  blood.  In  a 
considerable  proportion  infection  takes  place  from  the  peritoneum.  Tubal 
and  vesical  tuberculosis  have,  however,  been  observed  in  cases  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis  in  which  no  evidence  of  the  implication  of  the  peritoneum 
could  be  found.  Less  frequently  the  disease  arises  by  direct  infection  from 
the  rectum  to  the  bladder,  or  to  the  uterus  or  vagina,  in  consequence  of 
adhesions  and  fistula  formation.  Tuberculous  abscesses  in  the  pelvis  may 
be  the  source  of  infection  of  any  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  Vertebral 
tuberculosis  may  implicate  the  kidney  by  direct  extension.  The  possi- 
bility of  primary  tuberculosis  as  the  result  of  direct  infection  in  sexual 
intercourse  appears  very  great.  Whether  or  not  accidental  infection  by 
way  of  the  vagina  or  urethra  may  take  place  from  other  sources,  as  infected 
instruments  or  syringes,  suppositories,  or  in  digital  examination,  or  by 
transmission  from  the  rectum  by  way  of  the  clothing  has  not  been  fully 
established.  The  infection  may  involve  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  genito- 
urinary system.  It  often  extends  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  there  are 
manifestations  of  the  disease  at  different  points  at  the  same  time. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidneys. — The  disease  may  be  secondary.  In 
acute  general  tuberculosis  scattered  tubercles  are  present  in  the  substance 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidneys.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  there 
may  be  scattered  nodules,  or  pyelitis.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
also  occurs.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  lesions  are  at  the  same  time  present 
in  the  kidneys,  extending  to  the  pelvis  and  uterus,  and  in  the  bladder, 
prostate,  and  seminal  vesicles,  and  the  seat  of  primary  invasion  is  uncertain. 
Renal  tuberculosis  is  most  frequent  in  middle  life  but  may  be  met  with  at 
any  age.    Males  suffer  much  more  frequently  than  females. 

Symptoms. — The  urine  contains  pus  in  varying  amounts.  There  is 
increased  frequency  of  micturition.  These  symptoms  often  go  on  for 
years  without  abnormal  subjective  sensations  and  with  maintenance  of 
the  general  health.  There  may  be  tenderness  upon  firm  pressure.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  kidney  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  or  there  may  be 
a  pyonephrosis.  Under  such  circumstances  there  may  be  a  palpable 
abdominal  tumor.  The  urine  is  albuminous,  and  in  addition  to  pus-cells 
contains  epithelium  and  granular  debris.  Tube-casts  are  not  very  common. 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  present.  Hemorrhage  may  occur.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  other  kidney  becomes  involved,  and  a  tuberculous  cachexia 
with  chills,  irregular  fever,  sweating,  and  emaciation  and  progressive 
asthenia  ensues.  The  lungs  are  implicated  and  an  acute  disseminated 
miliary  tuberculosis  occurs  as  a  terminal  event.  Encysted  caseous  or 
calcareous  masses  in  the  kidney  are  occasionally  found  in  the  post-mortem 
room  and  point  to  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  cure. 

Diajniosis. — Direct. — The  above  symptoms,  associated  with  the 
evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  testicle  or  prostate,  or  in  the  tubes  or 
ovaries,  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine,  and  a  positive  reac- 
tion to  the  tuberculin  test,  justify  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  differentiation 
of  the  urine  by  catheterization  of  the  ureters  renders  possible  a  diagnosis 
of  the  kidney  affected.  The  urine  may  contain  bacilli  from  tuberculous 
lesions  in  the  bladder  or  elsewhere  in  the  genito-urinary  tract,  and  the  fact 
that  the  morphological  and  tinctorial  characters  of  the  smegma  bacillus 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  specimen  for  examination  in  a  doubtful  case  must  be  obtained 
by  catheterization  under  the  strictest  precautions  against  contamination, 
and  the  possibility  that  even  then  smegma  bacilli  may  be  accidentally 
present  must  not  be  forgotten.  Inoculation  tuberculosis  caused  by  the 
urinary  sediment  is  proof  positive  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis,  but  not 
necessarilv  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidnev. 

Differential. — It  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  tuberculous  pye- 
lonephritis from  calculous  pyelitis.  A  history  of  attacks  of  renal  colic, 
various  forms  of  crystalline  sediment  and  blood-cells  in  the  urine,  or  actual 
hemorrhage,  are  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Hemorrhage  is  much  less  common 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys. 

Suprarenal  Capsules. — Tuberculosis  of  the  adrenals  with  fibrocaseous 
lesions  is  the  most  common  anatomical  change  found  in  Addison's  disease, 
and  may  manifest  itself  by  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  (q.v.). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Ureters  and  Bladder. — The  symptoms  of  renal 
tuberculosis  are  those  of  cystitis,  and  infection  of  the  bladder  is  usually 
secondary  to  infection  of  the  kidneys  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  testes, 
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prostate,  or  seminal  vesicles  on  the  other.  The  process  very  often  invades 
the  ureters  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
bladder  is  a  rare  affection. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Prostate  and  Seminal  Vesicles. — These  organs 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  growths  and  caseous  nodules.  The 
prostate  is  often  found  upon  digital  examination  to  be  enlarged  and  nodular. 
It  is  sometimes  tender.  There  is  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  vesical 
tenesmus,  frequent  micturition  or  retention  of  urine,  in  which  case  the  use 
of  the  catheter  is  attended  with  great  pain.  Tuberculosis  of  the  urethra 
is  rare.    It  may  present  the  symptoms  of  stricture. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Testes. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  unattended  with 
difficulty  because  the  organ  is  accessible  and  the  changes  are  somewhat  char- 
acteristic. The  disease  occurs  in  infants  as  well  as  in  adults.  One  or  both 
testicles  may  be  involved.  It  may  be  primary,  but  in  most  cases  is  second- 
ary to  pulmonary  or  other  visceral  or  bone  tuberculosis.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  tuberculous  peritonitis.  The  tuberculous  testicle  may  be 
recognized  by  the  enlargement  which  principally  affects  the  epididymis, 
pain,  tenderness,  and  only  a  moderately  uneven  surface. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  between  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  testicle  may  be  attended  with  uncertainty.  In  the  latter,  pain 
and  tenderness  may  be  absent,  the  testicle  itself  rather  small,  the  epididymis 
involved,  and  the  surface,  owing  to  the  agglomeration  and  various  size  of 
the  gummata,  is  more  nodular  and  uneven. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes  and  Ovaries. — The  tubes  are 
very  frequently  affected.  The  disease  is  often  primary.  There  is  enlarge- 
ment with  great  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  walls,  upon  which,  in 
some  cases,  irregularities  of  the  surface  may  be  felt.  It  may  occur  in  chil- 
dren and  young  girls,  and  is  usually  bilateral.  The  ovaries  are  secondarily 
involved.  Abscess  formation  and  the  extension  to  the  peritoneum  are 
common.     Implication  of  the  uterus  is  extremely  rare. 

Diajniosis. — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  local  findings,  such  as  enlarge- 
ment and  irregular  thickening  of  the  tubes,  evidences  of  adhesions,  s  gns  of 
peritoneal  tuberculosis  or  pulmonary  phthisis,  anaemia,  loss  of  weight,  fever 
in  the  evening  upon  moderate  exertion  and  at  the  menstrual  period. 

Differential.  —  Gonorrhceal  salpingitis  may  be  present  without 
serious  derangement  of  the  general  health.  The  enlargement  of  the 
tubes  is  not  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  infiltration  or  irregularity 
of  the  surface,  the  anamnesis  is  suggestive,  and  the  presence  of  gonococci 
in  the  discharges  conclusive. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Myocardium,  Endocardium,  and 
Arteries  cannot  be  recognized  with  certainty  during  life.  These  forms  of  vis- 
ceral tuberculosis  are  therefore  rather  of  anatomical  than  of  clinical  interest. 

G.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs. 

Pulmonary  Tuherctilosis;  Phthisis;  Consumption, 

Varieties. — (a)  Acute  pneumonic  phthisis;  (b)  chronic  ulcerative 
phthisis,  and  (c)  fibroid  phthisis. 
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(a)    ACUTE  PNEUMONIC  PHTHISIS. 

According  to  the  distribution  of  the  lesions  two  types  are  recognized, 
the  pneumonic  and  the  bronchopneumonic. 

The  Pneumonic  Form.  —  A  single  lobe  or  an  entire  lung  may  be 
involved.  This  form  is  much  more  common  in  adults  than  children,  and 
in  males  than  females. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  with  a  chill  followed  by 
high  fever,  pain  in  the  side,  cough,  and  expectoration,  at  first  scanty  and 
mucoid,  later  more  abundant,  often  frothy  and  blood-stained.  The  attack 
frequently  occurs  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health;  occasionally  during  the 
course  of  an  apparently  ordinary  mild  influenza  or  "cold,"  and  some- 
times in  an  individual  who  has  a  tuberculous  lesion  regarded  as  obsolescent. 
The  respiration  is  rapid  and  dyspnoea  may  be  urgent;  the  pulse  is  frequent 
and  variable.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  croupous  pneumonia,  feeble 
vesicular  murmur,  with  crepitus,  later  dulness,  increased  vocal  fremitus, 
and  bronchial  breathing.  They  correspond  to  the  limits  of  a  lobe  or  to  a 
whole  lung,  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  also,  in  the  course  of 
some  days,  found  upon  the  opposite  side  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  a 
double  pneumonia. 

Dii^nnosls. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  course  of  the  attack 
and  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa.  The  latter  have  been 
observed  as  early  as  the  fourth  day.  As  a  rule  their  presence  is  not  noted 
until  later.  Fibres  of  elastic  tissue  constitute  the  signs  of  necrosis  of  the 
pulmonary  structure.  The  following  clinical  manifestations  are  suggestive 
and  should  arouse  a  suspicion  as  to  the  character  of  the  process:  hereditary 
predisposition  to  tuberculous  infection;  individual  history  of  tuberculous 
infection  which  may  have  remained  subacute  or  become  quiescent;  physical 
depression  preceding  the  outbreak,  especially  if  accompanied  by  cough 
and  expectoration;  an  irregular  temperature  range  conforming  rather  to 
the  remittent  than  the  continuous  type;  recurrent  chills;  circumscribed 
patches  of  high-pitched,  ringing,  coarse  crepitant  rdles  persisting  for 
several  days  with  but  little  change;  a  mucopurulent  greenish  expectora- 
tion, and  extremely  feeble  breath  sounds  over  the  affected  region. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  between  acute  pneumonic  tuberculosis 
and  croupous  pneumonia  cannot  be  made  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
during  the  first  week.  There  is,  in  truth,  usually  no  suspicion  that  the  case 
is  not  one  of  ordinary  pneumonia  until  even  a  longer  time  has  elapsed. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable.  Death 
has  occurred  as  early  as  the  sixth  day,  more  commonly  after  three  or  four 
weeks,  or  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  month.  In  a  limited  number  of 
cases  the  acute  symptoms  gradually  subside  and  the  case  becomes  one  of 
chronic  phthisis. 

The  Bronchopneumonic  Form. — The  lesions  are  those  of  an  acute  case- 
ous bronchopneumonia.  Groups  of  lobules  are  affected,  with  crepitant  tissue 
intervening,  but  extensive  areas  or  even  an  entire  lobe  may  be  involved. 

A  second  form  is  due  to  the  aspiration  of  blood  and  the  contents  of 
tuberculous  cavities  into  the  finer  bronchial  tubes  during  haemoptysis 
— tuberculous  aspiration  pneumonia.      This  condition  may  follow  early 
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hsemoptysis,   which    has  not    been    preceded    by   marked    symptoms,  or 
occur  after  haemoptysis  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  tuberculosis. 

In  a  third  form  the  caseous  bronchopneumonia  involves  lobules  at 
both  apices  and  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  causing  patches  of  consolida- 
tion varying  in  diameter  from  1  to  3  or  4  cm.  and  sometimes  scattered 
uniformly  throughout  both  lungs. 

Symptoms. — These  are  the  forms  which  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
cases  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis — phthisis  jlorida  or  galloping  am" 
sumption.  They  are  common  in  adults  but  far  more  common  in  children. 
The  clinical  picture  varies  greatly.  In  adults  the  disease  may  develop  in 
persons  apparently  well  or  in  those  who  have  been  failing  in  weight  and 
strength.  The  onset  is  rapid  but  not  abrupt.  There  are  irregular  chills, 
fever  of  hectic  type,  sweating,  loss  of  appetite,  cough,  and  expectoration 
which  is  usually  slight.  Blood  spitting  is  sometimes  the  first  event  to 
attract  attention.  The  pulse  and  respiration  frequency  are  high,  and  loss  of 
weight  and  strength  is  rapid  and  progressive.  The  physical  signs  may  be 
at  first  obscure,  but  presently  diminished  expansion,  patchy  dulness, 
especially  at  an  apex,  vesiculobronchial  respiration,  and  moist  crepitant 
and  small  mucous  r&les  occur.  The  disease  affects  one,  more  commonly 
both  lungs.  Tubercle  bacilli  and  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  are  present  in  the 
sputa,  often  at  an  early  date.  The  symptoms  become  more  intense,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  more  acute  cases  the  patient  falls 
into  the  so-called  typhoid  state,  with  stupor,  delirium,  dry  tongue,  and 
high  fever.  Meanwhile  the  physical  signs,  more  extensive  dulness,  bronchial 
breathing,  high-pitched  and  coarser  r&les,  indicate  the  extension  and  prog- 
ress of  the  lesions.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  signs  are  obscured  by  the 
development  of  areas  of  collateral  emphysema.  Softening  may  occur  with 
cavity  formation  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  physical  signs.  In 
children  this  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  arise  as  an  independent 
disease.  Much  more  commonly  it  follows  an  acute  infection,  especially 
measles  and  pertussis.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  bronchopneumonia 
which  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  diseases  of  this  group  is  tuberculous. 

Diajpiosls. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  acute  bronchopneumonic  phthisis 
rests  upon  the  association  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
with  the  presence  of  elastic  fibres  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  between  tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous 
bronchopneumonia  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  especially  in 
children,  often  impossible.  Later  the  presence  of  elastic-tissue  elements 
and  tubercle  bacilli  are  decisive.  Meanwhile  the  anamnesis  is  important. 
A  hereditary  predisposition,  association  with  individuals  who  are  tuber- 
culous, or  dwelling  in  an  infected  house,  or  enlarged  superficial  lymphatics, 
or  a  history  of  symptoms  or  signs  indicative  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands 
is  important.  The  signs  of  marked  apical  lesions  are  highly  suggestive 
of  tuberculous  disease,  but  diffuse  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  may 
occur  without  marked  apex  consolidation. 

Proiniosls. — The  outlook  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable.  In  adults 
death  may  occur  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks;  in  children  within  a 
few  days.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  disease  runs  a  somewhat 
more  protracted  course,  and  a  limited  number,  both  in  adults  and  children,  in 
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which  after  the  gravest  symptoms  the  condition  of  the  patient  undergoes 
some  improvement  and  the  case  gradually  passes  into  one  of  chronic  phthisis. 

(b)  CHRONIC  ULCERATIVE  PHTHISIS. 

This  is  the  common  form  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  lesions  vary  greatly  in  kind,  distribution,  and  extent.  They 
comprise  nodular  and  miliary  tubercles,  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia, 
pneumonic  inflammation  of  the  vesicular  structure  surrounding  the  tuber- 
cles, frequently  presenting  the  appearance  of  ordinary  red  hepatization, 
sometimes  the  more  uniform  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration,  cavities  of 
various  size,  together  with  collateral  emphysema  and  changes  in  the 
bronchi  and  bronchial  glands  and  in  the  pleura,  with  firm,  thick  adhesions 
or  effusion,  which  may  be  serofibrinous,  purulent,  or  hemorrhagic.  The 
tendency  is,  (a)  to  caseation,  softening,  ulceration,  necrosis,  and  cavity 
formation,  and  (b)  to  sclerosis.  The  latter  process  may  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  limiting  membrane,  by  which  the  lesion  is  encapsulated,  or,  when 
extensive,  in  traction  deformities  of  the  chest,  and  bronchiectasis. 

The  fact  that  the  primary  lesion  or  lesions  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of 
the  chronic  ulcerative  type  are  local  and  circumscribed  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance  both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis;  first,  because  it  underlies 
the  clinical  division  of  the  cases  into  incipient  and  advanced,  and  second, 
because  cases  referable  to  the  first  group  are  mostly  amenable  to  treatment. 

The  distribution  of  the  lesions  is  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  as  follows: 
The  earliest  lesions  are  situated,  not  at  the  extreme  apex  of  the  lung,  but  2 
to  4  cm.  below  it  and  nearer  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  than  the 
anterior  surfaces.  Extension  from  this  point  is  downward  and  forward, 
the  upper  lobe  being  progressively  involved  in  regions  corresponding  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  interspaces,  and  spreading  upon  both  sides  of 
the  midclavicular  line.  Less  commonly  the  primary  lesion  is  found  in  the 
upper  lobe  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  first  and  second  interspaces 
below  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.  As  the  process  extends  downward, 
the  anterolateral  repon  of  the  lobe  is  involved.  Invasion  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  usually  by  extension  from  the  upper  lobe.  Second- 
ary implication  of  the  lower  lobe  begins  at  a  point  2  to  4  cm.  below  its 
apex  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  dorsal  spine,  and  extends  downward  and  out- 
ward in  a  line  roughly  corresponding  to  the  inner  border  of  the  scapula 
when  the  patient's  hand  is  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder  and  the  elbow 
raised  as  high  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  time  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
opposite  lung  usually  becomes  involved,  the  earliest  lesions  appearing  a 
short  distance  below  the  actual  apex  and  rapidly  becoming  diffused.  The 
right  upper  lobe  is  first  involved  somewhat  more  commonly  than  the  left. 
Primary  implication  of  the  base  is  rare. 

In  advanced  cases  miliary  tuberculosis,  visceral  tuberculosis  involving 
various  organs,  amyloid  disease,  and  fatty  liver  occur. 

The  extension  of  the  lesions  is,  (a)  peripherally  by  the  direct  invasion 
of  contiguous  tissue;  (b)  radially  by  means  of  the  lymph  current;  (c) 
by  conveyance  along  the  bronchial  system,  (i)  in  the  direction  of  adjacent 
or  distant  vesicular  structures — inhalation,  insufflation;  (ii)  in  the  direction 
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of  the  upper  air-passages — laryngeal  ulceration;  (cl)  by  transference,  e»g,f 
to  the  digestive  tract — secondary  pharyngeal,  lingual,  or  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis; by  dissemination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rupture  of  a  gland  or  other 
encapsulated  focus  into  a  serous  cavity,  or  a  blood-vessel — acute  miliary 
tuberculosis. 

The  progress  of  the  lesions  is  variable.  On  the  one  hand,  infiltration, 
caseation,  softening,  ulceration,  necrosis,  proceeding  at  diflferent  rates  in 
different  foci;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sclerotic  changes  encapsulate  and 
limit  the  advance  of  the  disease  and  tend  to  circumscribe  the  process. 

Symptoms. — As  the  primary  infection  is  local,  there  is  usually  a  period 
of  latency.  The  patient  is  tiiherculoua  before  he  is  consum'ptivef  and,  in  the 
fortunate  cases,  he  may  be  tuberculous  vnthout  ever  becoming  consumptive. 

The  MODE  OF  ONSET  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  activity  of  the 
tuberculous  process  and  the  nature  of  the  reaction  of  the  infected  individ- 
ual. It  may  be  characterized  by  latency,  with  indefinite  symptoms  not 
suggestive  of  pulmonary  disease,  or  masked  by  the  symptoms  of  grave 
disease  in  other  organs,  tuberculous  or  non-tuberculous. 

G astro-intestinal  Symptoms, — Loss  of  appetite,  gastric  irritability  and 
vomiting,  acid  eructations  frequently  precede  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
for  a  considerable  time.    The  cough  is  regarded  as  "a  stomach  cough." 

Ancemia, — In  children  and  adolescents,  especially  young  girls,  there 
is  early  chloro-anaemia  with  pallor,  progressive  weakness,  palpitation  and 
headache  upon  exertion,  and  slight  afternoon  fever.  Menstrual  irregular- 
ities, especially  amenorrhcea,  are  suggestive. 

Ague-like  Fever. — Constitutional  symptoms,  recurring  chills,  fever,  and 
sweating  characterize  the  onset  in  a  considerable  group  of  cases.  When 
such  paroxysms  recur  with  regularity  and  with  only  slight  cough  and 
expectoration,  especially  in  a  malarious  region  or  in  an  individual  who 
has  previously  suffered  from  ague,  a  false  diagnosis  may  readily  be  made. 

Pleurisy, — The  early  phenomena  may  be  those  of  a  persistant  dry 
pleurisy,  the  signs  of  which  are  sometimes  restricted  to  the  apex,  sometimes 
more  extended.  In  other  cases  the  impairment  of  health  begins  with  pleural 
effusion.  The  resorption  or  aspiration  of  the  fluid  is  sooner  or  later  followed 
by  the  signs  of  consolidation  in  an  upper  lobe,  and  the  symptoms  of  phthisis. 
Many  of  these  cases  are,  in  fact,  pleurogenous,  with  secondary  pulmonary 
infection,  and  the  early  dry  cough  is  that  of  pleural  irritation.  In  some 
cases  the  lung  lesions  rapidly  develop;  in  others  an  interval  of  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years  may  occur. 

Hcemoptysis, — Blood  spitting  may  be  the  first  indication  of  the  disease. 
An  abundant  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  signs  of  a  diffuse  tuberculosis.  In  other  cases  haemoptysis 
recurs  from  time  to  time  before  the  positive  physical  signs  of  pulmonary 
diseac  can  be  recognized.  It  is  probable  that  the  local  lesions  almost 
always  antedate  the  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

Bronchitis, — The  great  majority  of  cases  begin  with  the  signs  of  a 
catarrhal  bronchitis.  The  patients  often  suffer  from  nasopharyngeal 
catarrh  and  manifest  an  especial  tendency  to  "catch  cold."  At  length 
the  cough  becomes  persistent,  there  is  habitual  expectoration,  especially 
in  the  morning,  and  upon  examination  the  r&les,  which  are  heard  widely 
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over  the  chest,  are  found  to  be  more  abundant  and  moist  and  of  higher 
pitch  over  the  upper  part  of  one  lung,  where  there  is  also  relative  dulness 
and  deficient  expansion. 

Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Emphysema, — The  terminal  tuberculosis  so 
common  in  these  conditions  is  usually  masked  for  a  considerable  time  by 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  primary  condition.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  there  are  asthmatic  symptoms. 

Laryngitis. — The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  frequently 
preceded  by  hoarseness,  occasional  aphonia,  and  a  laryngeal  cough.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  tuberculous  lesions  already 
exist  in  the  lungs. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  and  axillary  lymph-glands  may  precede  the 
development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  for  a  long  time,  or  coexist  with 
quiescent  lesions  in  the  lungs. 

Stashes* — The  attempt  to  divide  the  course  of  the  attack  into  a  stage 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  tubercles,  a  stage  of  caseation  and 
softening,  and  a  stage  of  cavity  formation  has  fortunately  been  abandoned. 
In  the  first  place,  as  new  foci  of  disease  are  constantly  forming  in  advancing 
cases,  all  three  of  these  anatomical  conditions  are  frequently  present  at  the 
same  time;  secondly,  they  do  not  correspond  with  definite  clinical  periods, 
and,  finally,  a  patient  in  the  so-called  third  stage,  with  signs  of  cavity 
formation,  is  often  in  a  more  favorable  condition,  with  better  prospect 
for  the  arrest  of  his  disease,  than  another  in  the  first  stage,  with  extensive 
and  rapidly  advancing  infiltration  or  diffuse  foci. 

The  following  schema  was  adopted  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Studv  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  1905: 

Slight  initial  lesion  in  the  form  of  infiltration  limited  to  the 

apex  or  a  small  part  of  one  lobe. 
No  tubereiilouB  eomplioations.     Slight  or  no  constitutional 

s>'mptoms  (particularly  including  gastric  or  intestinal  dls 

turbance  or  rapid  loss  of  weight). 
Slight  or  no  elevation  of  temperature  or  a(*eeleration  of 

pulse  at  any  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  especially 

after  rest. 
Expectoration  usually  small  in  amount  or  absent. 
.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present  or  absent. 


Incipient  ( favorable ) 


Moderately  advanced 


Far  advanced 


No  marked  impairment  of  function  either  local  or  constitu- 
tional. 

Localized  consolidation  moderate  in  extent  with  little  or 
no  evidence  of  destruction  of  tlsBue ; 

Or  disseminated  fibroid  deposits. 

No  serious  compiications. 

Marked  impairment  of  function,  local  and  constitutional. 
Localized  consolidation  intense ; 
Or  disseminated  areas  of  softening ; 
Or  serious  complications. 

Acute  miliary  tuT)crculo6is 

lTnimprove<l All  essential  symptoms  and  signs  unabated  or  increased. 

C  Constitutional  symptoms  lessened  or  entirely  absent ;  ph>'si- 

Improved J      eal  signs  improved  or  unchanged ;  cough  and  ezpectora- 

L     tion  with  bacilli  usually  present. 

(Absence  of  all  constitutional  symptoms;  expectoration  and 
bacilli  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  physical  signs  station- 
ary or  retrogressive;  the  foregoing  conditions  to  have 
existed  for  at  least  two  months. 

f  All  constitutional  symptoms  and  expectoration  with  bacilli 

Apparently  cured J     absent  for  a  period  of  three  months ;  the  physical  signs  to 

L     be  those  of  a  healed  lesion. 

^.  f  All  constitutional  symptoms  and  exoectoration  with  bacilli 

^^uvo. J     absent  for  a  period  of  two  yean  under  ordinary  oonditiooa 

t     of  life. 
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Trudeau's  classificatioii  is  as  follows: 

1.  Incipient. — Cases  in  which  both  the  physical  and  rational  signs  point  to  but  tl%hl 
local  and  constitutional  involvement. 

2.  Advanced.^Oaaes  in  which  the  localized  disease  process  is  either  extensive  or  in  an 
advanced  sta^,  or  where,  with  a  comparatively  slight  amount  of  pulmonary  involvement, 
the  rational  signs  point  to  grave  constitutional  impairment  or  to  some  complication. 

3.  Far  Advanced. — Cases  in  which  both  the  rational  and  physical  signs  warrant  the  term. 

4.  Apparently  Cured. — Cases  in  which  the  rational  signs  of  phth^is  and  the  bacilli  in 
the  expectoration  have  been  absent  for  at  least  three  months  or  who  have  no  expectora- 
tion at  all;  any  abnormal  physical  signs  remaining  being  interpreted  as  indicative  of  a 
healed  lesion. 

5.  Arrested. — Cases  in  which  cough,  eiq^ectoration,  and  bacilli  are  still  present,  but  id 
which  all  constitutional  disturbance  has  disappeared  for  several  months;  the  physical 
signs  being  interpreted  as  indicative  of  a  retrogressive  or  arrested  process. 

'' Closed'*  and  *'Open*'  Pidnionary  Tuberculosis.  —  Too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  importance  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa  in  the 
early  diagnosis.  These  organisms  do  not  appear  until  after  the  caseation 
and  softening  of  a  tuberculous  lesion  situated  near  a  bronchus  or  bron- 
chiolus,  into  which  tuberculous  material  finds  its  way  by  the  necrosis  of 
the  intervening  tissue.  The  period  prior  to  this  event,  which  may  extend 
over  weeks  or  months,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  over  years,  is  known  as  the 
"closed  period";  that  which  follows  as  the  "open  period."  The  general 
recognition  of  this  distinction  is  desirable. 

Symptoms  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — The  greater  number 
of  these  have  already  been  described  under  the  heading  "mode  of  onset.'' 
The  association  of  haemic,  circulatory,  digestive,  and  nervous  derangements 
is  especially  important. 

The  pidse  is  either  persistently  frequent  but  regular,  or  subject  to 
abnormal  acceleration  upon  physical  effort  or  mental  excitement.  The 
temperature  shows  slight  elevation  upon  exertion,  after  meals,  and  before 
and  during  menstruation.  The  observations  must  be  taken  every  two 
hours  during  the  day,  while  the  patient  is  in  repose.  Subfebrile  ranges — 
99.5°  F. — are  significant.  Chest  pains  are  common.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  pleural  pain  over  the  seat  of  a  lesion,  and  a  dull  shoulder  pain  extend- 
ing down  the  arm  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  rheumatism.  The  cough  is 
frequently  short  and  dry,  a  troublesome  hacking  brought  on  by  exertion 
or  excitement  or  changes  of  external  temperature.  Very  often  it  occurs 
only  on  rising  in  the  morning  and  persists  in  paroxysms  until  a  small, 
tough  mucoid  mass  is  expectorated,  after  which  it  is  absent  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  Sputum. — There  is  little  characteristic  in  the  expectorated 
material.  It  is  usually  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  merely  a  grayish  sago- 
like mucus,  containing  alveolar  cells  which  have  undergone  the  myelin 
degeneration.  In  the  closed  stage  tubercle  bacilli  are  absent,  though  one 
or  two  may,  in  rare  instances,  be  found  as  the  result  of  inhalation.  Repeated 
examinations  are  necessary.  Their  continuous  presence  in  the  sputum  is 
the  positive  sign  of  tuberculosis  in  the  open  stage.  The  examination  may 
yield  negative  results  for  long  periods  in  cases  of  quiescent  limited  upper 
lobe  lesions,  and  then,  after  an  attack  of  some  acute  affection,  as  influenza, 
or,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  bacilli  may  appear  suddenly  and  last 
a  short  time — transient  open  tuberculosis.  Elastic  fibres  are  not  often 
encountered  in  the  incipient  stages. 
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Hcemoptysia, — This  accident  occurs  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
of  phthisis  at  some  period  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  haemoptysis 
which  occurs  in  the  incipient  stage  differs  from  that  in  the  advanced  stages 
in  being,  as  a  rule,  slight,  recurrent,  and  due  to  oozing  from  patches  of 
acute  congestion  surrounding  closed  tuberculous  foci,  or  to  superficial 
erosions  of  bronchial  mucosa.  In  advanced  phthisis  the  bleeding  is  due  to 
the  erosion  of  a  vessel  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity,  or  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  usually  profuse  and  not  rarely 
fatal.  The  expectorated  blood  in  early  hsemoptysis — closed  tuberculosis — 
does  not  usually  contain  tubercle  bacilh;  that  in  the  advanced  stages  is 
often  followed  by  expectoration  containing  those  organisms.  Large  initial 
blood  spittings  may,  in  rare  instances,  usher  in  the  open  stage  and  be 
associated  with  bacillary  sputum. 

General  NtUrition  and  Weight. — ^The  toxins  which  give  rise  to  anaemia, 
vasomotor  derangements,  pseudodyspepsia,  fever,  and  nervous  erethism 
interfere  with  nutritive  processes  and  cause  loss  of  weight  which  is  often 
rapid  and  striking. 

Associated  Diseases. — The  patients  are  especially  prone  to  catarrhal  and 
other  inflammatory  outbreaks.  Coryza,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
and  pleurisy  are  common  and  may  recur  repeatedly  in  the  same  patient. 

Hoarseness,  due  to  subacute  laryngeal  catarrh  with  slight  abductor 
paresis,  may  be  an  early  symptom.  Actual  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  is 
less  common.  It  may  be  due  to  pleural  adhesions  or  to  pressure  upon  the 
recurrent  by  tuberculous  lymph-glands.  It  much  more  frequently  occurs 
upon  the  left  side.  Phenomena  of  inferior  importance  are  unequal  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  a  reddish  or  bluish  gingival  line,  slight  or  transient  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  albuminuria. 

The  Physical  Si8:n8  in  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.  —  Inspection 
reveals  very  early  a  retarded  and  slightly  diminished  respiratory  excursus 
in  the  infraclavicular  region  of  the  affected  side.  This  sign  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  earlier  detected  by  palpation.  The  vocal  fremitus  may  also  be 
slightly  increased.  Percussion  may  show  quite  early  relative  dulness,  often 
slight  but  recognizable  by  the  higher  pitch  and  shorter  duration  of  the 
sound,  and  a  slightly  tympanitic  quality.  Ausc^dtation  yields  even  more 
suggestive  signs.  There  is  an  early  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of 
breathing.  The  first  change  consists  in  the  development  of  the  quality 
described  as  rough.  The  inspiratory  murmur  is  enfeebled.  Cog-wheel 
or  interrupted  breathing  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  region  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  and  below  the  portion  of  the  lung  involved.  This 
may,  however,  occur  in  other  conditions.  Moist  crepitant  and  small  mucous 
r&les  are  early  signs,  but  in  many  cases  they  remain  long  absent.  R&les, 
not  heard  upon  full  inspiration,  even  full  inspiration  after  coughing,  may 
in  some  cases  be  elicited  by  a  full  inspiration  followed  by  forced  expiration, 
with  cough  at  the  end  of  the  latter.  The  rough  breathing  is  presently 
replaced  by  vesiculobronchial  respiration  which,  as  the  lesion  progresses, 
becomes  bronchovesicular  and,  later,  as  consolidation  becomes  complete — 
advanced  stage — bronchial.  Pleural  friction  sounds  of  varying  quality 
and  intensity  may  often  be  heard  over  the  affected  region.  They  are  some- 
times transient,  sometimes  persistent.    Basal  friction  sounds  are  also  occa* 
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sionally  heard  in  the  incipient  stage.  Less  frequent  but  very  suggestive 
when  present,  is  a  subclavian  systolic  murmur,  more  common,  as  a  rule, 
upon  inspiration,  though  occasionally  heard  with  expiration.  This  loud 
systolic  whiflf,  due  to  traction  upon  the  vessel  wall  by  pleural  adhesions,  is 
a  very  striking  phenomenon.  Extension  of  the  absolute  cardiac  dulness 
to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  constitutes  an  important  sign. 

The  Dias:no8l8  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.  —  Direct  Diagnosis. 
— In  the  absence  of  cough  and  expectoration  a  positive  diagnosis  can 
rarely  be  made.  When  these  phenomena  are  present,  and  especially  when 
tubercle  bacilli  are  found,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process 
is  at  once  settled.  From  the  standpoint  of  therapeutics  the  recognition  of 
phthisis  in  the  closed  stage  is  of  such  importance  that,  in  a  suspected  case, 
a  provisional  diagnosis  constitutes  a  motive  for  immediate  and  systematic 
treatment.  This  provisional  diagnosis  rests  not  upon  any  single  rational 
symptom  or  physical  sign  of  the  stage  of  incipiency,  but  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  several  of  them  in  an  individual  in  whom  no  other  pathological 
process  by  which  to  explain  them  can  be  demonstrated.  The  anamnesis 
is  important.  Family  predisposition,  close  habitual  association  with  tuber- 
culous persons,  an  unfavorable  occupation,  an  unhygienic  life  may  appear 
as  etiological  factors,  but  their  absence  has  only  a  negative  value. 

The  bodily  conformation  may  be  misleading.  The  classical  habitus 
phthisicus — the  phthinoid  or  paralytic  chest — is  symptomatic  of  advanced, 
not  of  incipient  phthisis.  Recurrent  hoarseness,  bronchitis,  anaemia, 
dyspepsia,  loss  of  weight,  fever,  and  haemoptysis  are  symptoms  of  great 
moment.  Among  the  physical  signs,  diminished  and  retarded  respiratory 
excursus  of  that  part  of  the  chest  corresponding  to  the  limited  lesions, 
diminished  resonance  with  a  faint  tympanitic  quality,  rough  or  vesiculo- 
bronchial respiration,  and  a  few  moist,  clicking  r&les  or  a  prolonged  whizzing 
r&le  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  or  three  inspirations  are  highly  significant. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  slowly  advancing  lesions  the  signs  may  be 
obscured  by  collateral  emphysema.  Not  less  significant  is  the  localization 
of  those  signs  in  an  infraclavicular  or  axillary  region.  The  variation  of 
auscultatory  signs  must  be  remembered — the  fact  that  r&les  are  sometimes 
heard  only  after  cough,  the  frequent  temporary  disappearance  of  crepitus 
after  several  deep  inspirations,  the  tendency  of  r&les  to  disappear  late  in 
the  day  and  in  dry  weather,  and  the  intensification  of  auscultatory  phe- 
nomena during  menstruation.  Rosenberger  claims  that  tubercle  bacilli 
can  be  found  in  the  blood  even  when  absent  in  the  sputum.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  symptoms  and  signs  warrant  a  provisional  diagnosis, 
the  patient  must  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  his  mode  of  life,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  himself  under  systematic  observation,  and  the  importance  of 
the  repetition  of  the  examination  at  stated  intervals. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  mode  of  onset  is  to  be  considered. 
The  patient  is  in  failing  health;  has  he  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  phthisis, 
latent  or  marked?  Are  his  symptoms  those  which  the  toxins  of  tubercu- 
losis cause?  Superficial  examination  and  hasty  observation  will  not  dis- 
cover the  answer  to  these  questions.  Above  all,  the  practitioner  must 
avoid  the  delusion  that  every  paroxysmal  fever  is  malarial  and  every  cough 
in  a  dyspeptic  a  "stomach  cough."    Pleurisy  is  highly  suspicious.    Prob- 
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ably  two-thirdn  of  the  cases  of  persistent  fibrinous  pleurisy  or  pleural 
effusion  ultimately  become  tuberculous.  Malaria  may  be  recognized  by  the 
blood  examination.  Hcetnoptysia  is  common  in  mitral  disease,  especially 
stenosis,  and  many  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  are  diagnosticated 
phthisis.  This  error  may  be  avoided  by  a  routine  physical  examination, 
which  must  in  every  case  include  the  heart.  Cervico-axUlary  adenitis  may 
long  coexist  with  a  fair  degree  of  health.    It  is  well,  however,  to  watch  the 
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infraclavicular  regions,  especially  upon  the  side  in  which  the  tuberculous 
glands  are  situated.  Laryngitis. — Persistent  hoarseness  with  swelling  of  the 
arytenoids  and  slight  adductor  paresis  is  frequently  the  phenomenon  of 
pulmonary  phthisis.  Recurrent  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  affectiona  in  the 
respiratory  tract  are  ominous,  especially  when  there  are  hereditary  or  per- 
sonal predisposing  factors  to  tuberculous  infection.  Infraclavicular  or  axil- 
lary localizations  are  highly  suggestive.  The  patient  should  be  forewarned 
and  placed  under  treatment.  Such  reassuring  phrases  as  "  local  bronchitis" 
and  "spot  on  the  lung"  are  worse  than  obsolete;  they  are  dishonest. 
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The  Tubercuun  Test. — If  a  case  remains  doubtful,  or  if,  for  personal 
reasons,  delay  must  be  avoided,  tuberculin  may  be  employed.  To  the 
objection  as  to  danger,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  the  hands  of  innumerable 
careful  observers  its  cautious  use  has  not  been  followed  by  untoward 
effects.  To  the  objection  as  to  results,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  it  has  some- 
times failed  in  cases  of  demonstrated  tuberculosis,  and  that  some  degree 
of  reaction  has  occurred  in  non-tuberculous  cases.  No  one,  however,  has 
reported  an  intense  reaction  to  tuberculin  in  a  healthy  person  or  in  other 
diseases.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  patient  is  kept  in  bed 
and  the  temperature  taken  every  two  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  for  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  and  in  the  early  morning,  at  first  .5,  then  2 
and  finally,  if  required,  5  mg.  of  Koch's  old  tuberculin  are  injected  at  inter- 
vals of  three  days.  In  children  the  dose  is  .10  to  .5  mg.,  according  to  the 
age.  The  temperatures  are  taken  at  intervals  of  two  hours  as  before. 
The  constitutional  reaction  shows  itself  in  fever  which  rises  rapidly — 102^ 
to  104°  F.  (39''-40°  C.)— and  only  gradually  subsides.  So  long  as  it  con- 
tinues the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed.  Local  reaction  is  frequently  mani- 
fest in  the  suspected  chest  area  in  the  form  of  fine  moist  r&les.  As  this 
may  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  febrile  reaction,  auscultation  must  be 
performed  twice  daily.  Sputum  previously  absent  may  be  ejected  during 
or  after  the  reaction  and  may  contain  bacilli.  In  other  cases  intense 
general  and  local  reaction  may  occur  without  expectoration. 

The  Ophthalmotubercuun  Test. — The  method  proposed  by  Cal- 
mette  and  Wolff-Eisner  consists  in  the  instillation  of  a  drop  of  a  1  per  cent, 
tuberculin  solution  into  the  eye,  which  is  followed  by  a  conjunctival  hyper- 

aemia  in  infected  individuals,  while 

0^^  _^^        !_^.... nN-*''*'^*'^**^     in  non-tuberculous   individuals  no 

'^  ^^  "" "" •^l»-i*Ni>i^^..,M:>jdr      signs  of  irritation  follow. 

FiQ.  278. — Eye-dropper  with  throttle  for  measured  In   Baldwin's  cliuical  StudieS  a 

rop.—  a  win.  filtered  sterile  normal  saline  solution 

of  two  strengths  and  a  measured  drop  (0.025  c.c.)  were  employed,  the  latter 
to  insure  accuracy  of  dosage.  A  throttled  eye-dropper  with  a  calibrated 
mark  to  0.025  c.c.  was  used,  the  throttle  permitting  the  control  of  the 
liquid  when  filled  to  the  mark.    The  technic  is  as  follows: 

"The  two  solutions  of  0.33  per  cent,  and  0.5  per  cent.,  respectively, 
were  employed  successively  in  each  eye.  When  the  first  failed  to  react  the 
stronger  was  instilled  into  the  other  eye  after  forty-eight  hours.  By  this 
method  severe  reactions  may  be  avoided  in  cases  of  suspected  tuberculosis, 
though  if  time  failed  the  stronger  solution  might  be  used  without  serious 
discomfort  being  anticipated  should  a  marked  reaction  follow.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  danger  of  contamination  the  solutions  were  sealed  in  glass 
tubes  containing  three  or  four  drops  and  then  boiled.  These  can  easily 
be  broken  in  a  piece  of  gauze  or  cotton  at  a  file  mark.  The  eye-dropper  is 
then  inserted,  after  being  cleansed  with  alcohol  and  sterile  saline  solution. 
Care  is  used  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  spicules  of  glass.  The  solution 
should  be  warmed  in  cold  weather. 

*'  The  lid  of  one  eye  is  pulled  down  and  the  measured  drop  instilled  as  with 
any  other  fluid  by  holding  the  eye-dropper  parallel  to  the  eye,  but  care  should 
be  observed  that  it  does  not  overflow  on  the  cheek;  this  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  holding  the  lid  down  until  the  drop  is  distributed  about  the  sac" 
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Baldwin's  Scheme  for  Recording  Reactions. 

Negative. — No  difference  in  color  when  lower  eyelids  are  pulled  down 
and  compared. 

Dovbtful.     Slight  difference  with  redness  of  caruncle. 
Positive,       -f  =  Distinct  palpebral  redness  with  secretion. 

+  -f  =  Ocular   and    palpebral    redness    with    secretion  well 
marked. 
-f  +  -f  =Deep  injection  of  entire  conjunctiva  with  oedema  of 

lids,  photophobia,  and  secretion. 

TABLE  SHOWING  RESULT  IN  137  CASES— Baldwin. 

I.  Pulmonary    tuberculoais.  f  5^5|>^i  " '^\ 

No.  cases.  45.  ^  Negative  . .'.'  2    (1  miliary  and  1  tuberculin-treatecl). 


<( 


it 


II.  Pulmonary  or  other  tuber 
culosis ;  healed  from 
17  years.    No.  cases, 


^uber-  f 
a  1  to  -^ 
.9.       I 


Reacted . 
Doubtful 


8 

1     (17  years). 


III.  Pulmonary  or  other  tuber- 
culosis  suspected.     No.  ' 
cases,  26. 


(a)  From  history  (14  cases) \  r>Subtfui  \ 

Negative  . 


IV.  Apparently  healthy   per- 
sons.   No.  cases,  57. 


(b)  From  symptoms  (8  cases) . . . 

(c)  From  physical  signs  (4  oaseti) 


(d)  With  family  history  of  tubercu- 
losis (18  cases). 


( 

{Reacted 


Negative 

/  Reacted . 
(.  Negative 

Reacted . 
Doubtful 
Negative 


{ 


(e)  Constantly  associated  with  tuber-   T  Reacted. 

culous  doctors,  nurses,  husbands  < 

and  wives uf  invalids  (18  cases).    I  Negative 

(f)  With    no   family  history  or   ex-  f  Reacted . 


posure  (21  cases). 


Negative 


4 
4 
6 

2 
6 

2 
2 

8 
1 
9 

6 

12 

2 
19 


Contraindications. — These  include  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva,  eyelids, 
and  cornea,  and  of  the  internal  structures  of  the  eye.  Undue  exposure  to 
dust,  smoke,  or  strong  light  should  be 
avoided  during  the  test.  The  test  is 
superfluous  when  the  diagnosis  can 
be  made  by  physical  or  microscopic 
examination.  The  repetition  of  the 
test  is  not  unattended  with  danger 
due  to  sensitization. 

Cutaneous  Tuberculin  Reac- 
tion.— Von  Pirquet,  who  suggested 
this  test,  employed  at  first  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  old  tuberculin,  but 
subsequently  used  the  undiluted  old 
tuberculin.  The  inoculation  is  per- 
formed on  the  forearm  ^vith  a  chisel- 
shaped  instrument,  the  skin  having 
been  previously  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  ether.  Any  suitable  instrument 
may,  however,  be  employed,  and  any  convenient  part  of  the  body  selected. 

Positive  Reaction. — If  a  papule  of  at  least  5  millimetres  in  diameter 
develops  at  the  point  of  vaccination  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  may 
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be  regarded  as  infected  with  tuberculosis.  As  a  general  rule  the  more 
active  the  tuberculous  process  the  more  intense  and  extensive  the  cutaneous 
reaction.  Very  intense  reactions  occur  in  glandular  tuberculosis  and  in 
these  cases  inflammatory  changes  in  the  skin  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
papule  often  occur — scrofulous  reaction.  The  signs  of  reaction  occur  in 
periods  varying  from  two  or  three  hours  to  several  days  and  are  later  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  tuberculin.  No  direct  information 
as  to  the  period  at  which  the  infection  has  taken  place,  namely,  as  to  whether 
it  is  old  or  recent,  its  situation  in  the  body  or  the  extent  of  the  lesions,  is 
afforded  by  the  cutaneous  test. 

NetjatiiT  Renrlion. — Failure  may  \>e  due  to  absence  of  tubercidoits 
infection  or  to  various  causes,  among  which  von  Pirquet  especially  enumer- 
ates the  following:     (I)  relative   insusceptibility,  which  is  rare   in  early 
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childhood  but  not  infrequent  in  older  persons  having  circumscribed  lesions 
which  are  encapsulated;  (2)  failure  of  the  capacity  for  reaction  in  the  last 
stages  of  tuberculosis;  (3)  toss  of  the  capacity  to  react  in  immunity  pro- 
duced by  tuberculization,  either  by  progressively  increasing  doses  or  by  a 
recent  single  dose  of  larger  amount;  (4)  temporary  disappearance  of 
the  capacity  of  reaction  during  an  attactc  of  measles. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  failure  of  the  test  is,  therefore, 
due  to  relative  insusceptibility,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  well-marked  "  sec- 
ondary positive  reaction  "  may  be  obtained  upon  the  repetition  of  the  test  in 
these  cases.  A  primary  reaction  is,  however,  the  sign  of  an  active  tuberculous 
process,  Petruachky  makes,  on  the  upper  arm  with  the  point  of  a  cannula, 
cross-lined  vaccinations  with  old  tuberculin  in  dilutions  of  1  to  10, 1  to  5,  or 
1  to  0.  He  finds  no  reaction  in  fully  cured  cases,  and  that  the  test  is  without 
danger  and  does  not  give  rise  to  any  important  symptoms  in  any  case. 
Petruschky  regards  this  procedure  as  an  important  mean?  of  early  diagnosis. 
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TuBERCuuN  Inunction — Moro's  Test. — This  diagnostic  procedure, 
described  as  "a  diagnostic  measure  without  rupture  of  continuity  of  the 
skin,"  consists  in  the  inunction  into  the  skin  of  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
over  an  area  of  4  square  inches,  of  a  mass  about  the  size  of  a  pea  of  an 
ointment  composed  of  5  c.e.  of  Koch's  old  tuberculin  rubbed  up  with  5 
grammes  of  anhydrous  wool  fat.  Absorption  takes  place  slowly,  and  on 
the  following  day,  or,  more  commonly,  not  until  the  second  day,  in  cases 
of  previous  or  present  tuberculous  infection,  a  positive  reaction  shows  itself 
in  the  appearance  of  small  papules  in  the  area  of  inunction  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  These  lesions  vary  in  number  and  color  from  a  few  pale  papules 
to  a  numerous,  thick-set  crop  that  are  very  red.  The  skin  may  be  reddened 
and  the  seat  of  some  itching.  These  cutaneous  lesions  wholly  disappear  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  They  are  not  attended  by  other  local  or  constitutional  phe- 
nomena.   The  test  is  negative  when  the  skin  shows  no  changes  of  any  kind. 

The  Opsonic  Method. — A.  E.  Wright  and  S.  T.  Reid,*  in  a  communi- 
cation "On  the  Possibility  of  Determining  the  Presence  or  Absence  of 
Tuberculous  Infection  by  the  Examination  of  a  Patient's  Blood  and  Tissue 
Fluids,"  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

"  (1)  Conclusions  which  can  be  arrived  at  when  we  have  at  disposal 
the  results  of  a  series  of  measurements:  (a)  Where  a  series  of  measure- 
ments of  the  opsonic  power  of  the  blood  reveals  a  persistently  low  opsonic 
power  with  respect  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  it  may  be  inferred,  in  the  case 
where  there  is  evidence  of  a  localized  bacterial  infection  which  suggests 
tuberculosis,  that  the  infection  in  question  is  tubercular  in  character, 
(b)  Where  repeated  examination  reveals  a  persistently  normal  opsonic 
power  with  respect  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  diagnosis  of  tubercle  may, 
with  probability,  be  excluded." 

'*  (2)  Conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  where  we  have  at  disposal 
the  result  of  an  isolated  blood  examination:  (a)  Where  an  isolated  blood 
examination  reveals  that  the  tuberculo-opsonic  power  of  the  blood  is  low, 
we  may — according  as  we  have  evidence  of  a  localized  bacterial  infection 
or  of  constitutional  disturbance — infer  with  probability  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  tuberculosis — in  the  former  case  with  a  localized  tubercular 
infection,  in  the  latter  with  an  active  systemic  infection,  (b)  Where  an 
isolated  blood  examination  reveals  that  the  tuberculo-opsonic  power  of 
the  blood  is  high,  we  may  infer  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  systemic  tuber- 
culous infection  which  is  active,  or  has  recently  been  active,  (c)  Where 
the  tuberculo-opsonic  power  is  found  normal,  or  nearly  normal,  while  there 
are  symptoms  which  suggest  tuberculosis,  we  are  not  warranted,  apart 
from  the  further  test  described  below,  in  arriving  at  a  positive  or  a 
negative  diagnosis." 

The  further  criterion  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  the  following:  When  a  serum,  after  it  has  been  heated  to  60°  C. 
for  ten  minutes,  is  found  to  retain,  in  any  considerable  measure,  its  power  of 
inciting  phagocytosis,  we  may  conclude  that  "incitor  elements"  have  been 
elaborated  in  the  organism,  either  in  response  to  autoinoculations  occurring 
spontaneously  in  the  course  of  tubercular  infection,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  artificial  stimulus  supplied  by  the  inoculation  of  tubercle  vaccine. 
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Iodine  Test. — The  iodine  salts,  and  especially  potassium  iodide  in 
moderate  doses,  may  produce  the  physical  signs  of  a  local  catarrh  over  a 
suspected  area  (Striker).  The  signs  of  consolidation  may  also  become 
more  definite.  In  the  expectoration,  which  almost  always  follows,  tubercle 
bacilli  are  frequently  found. 

X-RAY  Examination. — The  results  obtained  are  less  definite  than 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  The  complicated  apparatus  and 
great  technical  skill  required  also  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  this  method  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the 
incipient  stage. 

The  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  so  often  occurs  as  a  terminal  condi- 
tion in  pneumonoconiosis,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  emphysema  is  not  usually 
recognizable  in  the  incipient  stage — masked  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms 
of  the  primary  disease  are  not  so  much  altered  as  intensified.  As  the  process 
advances  tubercle  bacilli  previously  absent  may  be  found  in  the  sputa. 

Symptoms  of  Moderately  and  Far  Advanced  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — 
There  is  no  definite  border-line  between  the  stages.  The  difficulties  in 
diagnosis  disappear.  The  symptoms  and  signs  become  definite  and  char- 
acteristic.   Any  tyro  can  interpret  the  clinical  picture. 

1.  Pulmonary  Symptoms. — Cough  may  be  slight  but  is  usually  promi- 
nent and  annoying.  After  cavity  formation  it  is  commonly  paroxysmal; 
with  laryngeal  involvement,  husky  and  brassy.  Sputum, — The  expectora- 
tion is  variable.  There  may  be  little  or  none,  even  when  cough,  fever,  and 
rapid  wasting  are  associated  with  the  physical  signs  of  extensive  consolida- 
tion. The  mucoid  expectoration  of  the  early  period  presently  shows  scat- 
tered grayish  or  grayish-green  purulent  masses  in  which  tubercle  bacilli 
and  elastic  fibres  may  be  found.  With  softening  the  expectoration  becomes 
more  profuse  and  distinctly  purulent.  Nummular  sputa  are  often  present 
after  cavities  have  formed.  The  sputa  sometimes  contain  calcareous 
masses  varying  in  diameter  from  1  mm.  to  1  or  2  cm.,  often  of  irregular 
shape.  They  are  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  in  circumscribed 
caseous  masses.  They  find  their  way  into  a  bronchus  by  the  ulceration 
and  necrosis  of  the  intervening  tissue.  Hcevwptysis. — The  amount  varies 
from  a  trace  to  500-750  c.c.  In  a  majority  of  the  attacks  it  does  not 
exceed  15  c.c.  It  is  in  many  cases  repeated,  and  a  hemorrhagic  form  of 
phthisis  has  been  described.  Hemorrhage  into  a  large  cavity  may  prove 
fatal  without  any  blood  being  expectorated.  Bacilli  and  elastic  fibres  may 
sometimes  be  discovered  in  the  clots.  After  a  day  or  two  small  black  clots 
and  blood-casts  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  often  coughed  up  and  an  access 
of  fever  may  occur.  Dyspnwa, — The  respiration  is  not  usually  increased 
except  upon  exertion. 

2.  Constitutional  Symptoms. — Fever  is  an  important  initial  symp- 
tom. It  may  be  remittent  in  type,  or  intermittent  and  paroxysmal,  with 
ague-like  periodicity.  The  temperature  is  an  important  indication  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  periods  of  quiescence  are  afebrile  and  marked 
by  gain  in  weight,  while  those  of  activity  are  accompanied  by  fever  and 
loss  of  flesh.  There  are,  however,  rare  cases  in  which,  with  advancing 
lesions,  pyrexia  is  absent.  The  fever  of  the  incipient  stage  is  sometimee 
continuous,  with  slight  daily  remissions  and  exacerbations;    that  of  the 
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moderately  advanced  stage  corresponds  to  the  activity  of  the  process, 
and  when  present  is  of  remittent  or  intermittent  type,  tending  to  subside 
altogether  when  the  patient  is  kept  at  rest;  while  that  of  the  far  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  with  ulceration,  necrosis,  and  the  formation  of  cavi- 
ties, is  septic  in  character, — so-called  hectic, — the  range  of  temperature 
being  subnormal— 95^-96°  F.  (35^-35.5^  C.)— in  the  morning  between  10 
A.M.  and  noon,  and  steadily  rising  to  a  maximum  of  104°-105°  F.  (40**- 
40.5®  C.)  between  6  and  11  p.m.  Colliquative  sweating  frequently  attends 
the  morning  fall  of  temperature.  The  measurements  should  be  made  at 
two-hourly  periods  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  minima  and  maxima. 
Inverse  temperatures  are  sometimes  observed.  Sweating. — Profuse  sweats 
may  occur,  not  only  toward  morning,  but  at  any  time  at  which  the  patient 
sleeps.  They  may  occur  early  but  are  much  more  common  in  the  far  ad- 
vanced cases.  Circulation. — The  pulse-frequency  is  increased  and  variable. 
It  usually  rises  with  the  fever.  The  pulse  is  often  large,  soft,  and  compres- 
sible. As  the  sign  of  vasomotor  paresis,  capillary  and  venous  pulsation  may 
sometimes  be  seen.  Loss  of  weight  is  a  marked  symptom.  It  is  often  rapid 
and  extreme — consumption;  phthisis.  During  periods  of  quiescence  it  is 
often  arrested,  and  in  favorable  cases  weight  is  regained.  In  rare  cases 
increase  of  weight  occurs  in  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  improvement. 
Anorexia,  t^omiting,  intractable  diarrhcea,  o'dema  of  the  legs  and  feet  with  or 
without  albuminuria,  are  common  in  the  stadium  ultimuni.  Peripheral 
neuritis,  showing  itself  in  extensor  palsy  of  the  wrists,  more  commonly  the 
feet,  sometimes  occurs.  The  mental  condition  in  the  terminal  dyscrasia 
is  often  remarkable — spes  phthisica.  The  patients  up  to  the  very  last  busy 
themselves  with  plans  for  the  future,  new  methods  of  treatment,  different 
climates,  business  schemes,  and  the  confident  expectation  of  recovery. 

Physical  Signs  in  Advanced  Pulmonary  Tubercuioflis. — Inspection. — The 
thorax  undergoes  deformities  corresponding  to  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion in  the  volume  of  the  lungs.  It  tends  to  assume  permanently  the 
expiratory  form. 

Palpation. — Diminished  expansion  at  the  apex  may  be  determined 
in  the  following  manner:  The  examiner  stands  behind  the  patient,  who  is 
seated,  and  gently  grasps  the  shoulders  with  his  hands,  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  being  in  the  infraclavicular  spaces,  the  thumbs  resting  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  scapulae.  The  patient  then  slowly  draws  a  deep  breath; 
to  study  the  expansion  at  the  bases  the  hands  grasp  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  lower  axillary  regions.  Lagging  and 
limitation  of  the  excursus  are  signs  of  great  significance.  The  vocal  fremitus 
is  increased  over  areas  of  consolidation;  over  vomicae  it  may  be  increased 
or  diminished.    It  is  usually  enfeebled  over  thickened  pleurae. 

Percussion. — In  doubtful  cases  percussion  should  be  performed  dur- 
ing quiet  breathing  and  upon  full-held  inspiration,  as  minor  differences  in 
the  sounds  upon  the  two  sides  then  become  more  marked.  Slight  relative 
dulness  may  be  recognized  by  the  elevation  of  pitch  which  accompanies  it. 
Light  percussion  above,  beneath,  and  over  the  clavicle  should  be  practised. 
The  supraspinous  fossae  and  the  points  corresponding  to  the  apices  of  the 
lower  lobes  are  important  regions.  Dulness  over  consolidation  and  tym- 
pany over  vomica?  is  the  rule;   but  scattered  small  tuberculous  foci  with 
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intervening  air-containing  vesicular  structure,  especially  when  there  b 
collateral  emphysema,  yields  resonance  with  a  tympanitic  quality,  and  a 
cavity  filled  with  fluid  will  often  yield  a  dull  or,  upon  very  nice  percussion, 
a  flat  percussion  sign.  Over  large  cavities,  situated  near  the  periphery 
of  the  lung,  the  cracked-pot  sound  may  be  obtained. 

Auscultation. — In  the  incipient  stage  the  vesicular  murmur  is  usually 
enfeebled,  sometimes  scarcely  audible.     Rough  breathing  is  an  early  sign. 
Cog-wheel  inspiration  is  often  present,  but  it  occurs  in  other  conditions. 
With  advancing  lesions  vesiculobronchial,  bronchovesicular,  and  bronchial 
respiration  succeed  each  otho: .  to  be  finally  replaced,  as  softening  occurs 
and  vomicse  form,   by  cavernous  or  amphoric  breathing.     R&les  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  crepitus  of  the  beginning  lesion  to  the  gurgling  of  cavities, 
attend  the  process.    Ildles  are  due  largely  to  the  accompanying  bronchitis, 
and  vary  in  kind  and  number  acr-ording  to  the  character  of  the  secretion 
and  the  activity  of  the  process  in  different  parts  of  the  lung.    Puerile  respi- 
ration may  be  heard  over  the  adjacent  unaffected  lobes  or  over  the  opposite 
lung.    The  vocal  resonance  is  increased  and  bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy 
may  be  elicited  over  areas  of  dense  consolidation  and  cavities.    Whispering 
pectoriloquy  is  an  important  sign  of  large  superficial  cavities.     Pleural 
friction  sounds  are  an  important  early  sign  and  occur  from  time  to  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  case.    At  first  usually  near  the  apex,  they  occur 
over  advancing  lesions  in  all  points  of  the  chest.    Pleural  friction  at  the  left 
anterior  border  of  tlie  lung,  and  especially  over  the  lingula,  frequently  has 
the  cardiac  rhythm — pleuropericardial  friction.     The  signs  of  cavities  are 
very  variable.    Situated  superficially,  a  cavity  may  cause  a  distinct  shal- 
low dcoression  in  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces.    A  rapidly  formed  cavity, 
or  sevei  al  small  cavities  without  much  surrounding  condensation  or  pleural 
thickening,  may  yield  a  full,  clear  resonance  in  which  the  only  modification 
is   a  slightly  tympanitic   quality — vesiculotympanitic  resonance.     Tym- 
panitic and  amphoric  resonance  are  usual.    The  pitch  may  be  modified  by 
opening   and    closing  the   mouth — Wintrich's   sign — or   upon   change  of 
posture — Gerhardt's  sign.    The  cracked-pot  sound  can  be  brought  out  only  . 
over  fairly  large  cavities  with  thin  walls  and  superficially  situated,  and 
disappears  for  a  time  after  it  has  once  or  twice  been  heard.     Cavernous 
respiration  is  usually  soft  and  low  pitched.    It  may,  however,  be  tubular 
or  amphoric.    Gurgling  r&les  are  common  over  large  cavit'e^  and  sometimes 
have  a  ringing  or  metallic  quality,  especially  during  coughing.    Increased 
vocal  resonance  and  whispering  pectoriloquy  are  valuable  signs.     Over 
large  cavities  in  the  upper  lobes  the  heart  sounds  and  sometimes  a  trans- 
mitted systolic  murmur  are  occasionally  heard,  and  in  rare  cases  sharp, 
splashing  rdles  having  the  cardiac  rhythm.     Over  a  layer  of  dense,  con- 
solidates! lung  extending  to  a  large  bronchus  there  may  be  signs — circum- 
scribed tympanitic  percussion  note,  amphoric  respiration,  and  coarse  moist 
r&les — which  closely  simulate  those  of  a  cavity.     Light  percussion,  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  not  being  raised  by  opening  the  mouth  or  change  of 
posture,  and  the  absence  of  the  cracked-pot  sound  may  be  of  use  in  the 
recognition  of  the  actual  condition. 

DIasrnosis  of  Advanced  Palmoaary  Tuberculosis. — The  direct  DiAGXOsp 
rests  upon  the  phyBical  signs  and  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  io 
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the  sputa.  The  symptoms  are  variable  and  acquire  diagnostic  value  only 
in  proportion  as  they  correspond  with  the  signs  of  the  lesions  and  their 
distribution  and  evolution. 

The  spirometer  has  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  diagnosis  of 
incipient  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  its  use  is  attended  with  danger 
in  the  advanced  cases.  The  expectations  raised  by  the  publications  of 
Arloing  and  Courmont  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tuberculous  serum — agglu- 
tination— in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  disease  have  not  been  realized. 

Pros:nosis  in  Chronic  Ulcerative  Phthisis. — When  proper  treatment  is 
instituted  in  the  stage  of  incipiency  and  rigorously  carried  out,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  cure  is  good.  The  frequency  with  which  limited  obsolescent, 
even  healed  tuberculous  lesions  are  found  post  mortem  in  the  lungs  of 
individuals  dead  of  other  diseases  or  by  accident,  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  intrinsic  tendency  to  recovery.  It  has  been  said  that  more  people 
recover  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  without  being  aware  that  they  have 
had  it  than  die  of  it. 

The  prognosis  in  the  advanced  cases  is  unfavorable  and  in  the  far 
advanced  cases  hopeless.  In  individual  cases,  the  early  recognition  of  the 
disease,  a  good  family  history,  limited  local  lesions,  slight  constitutional 
reaction,  and  the  disposition  and  means  to  make  a  business  of  getting  well 
are  favorable  conditions  in  the  prognosis.  The  pleurogenous  cases  often 
run  a  slow  and  relatively  favorable  course.  The  cases  characterized  by 
recurrent  blood  spitting  are  unfavorable.  Only  in  the  worst  cases  is  the 
course  of  the  disease  relentlessly  progressive.  As  a  rule  there  are  periods 
varying  from  weeks  to  months  in  which  the  lesions  remain  quiescent,  the 
symptoms  subside,  the  general  health  improves,  and  there  is  a  gain  in  weight. 
The  duration  varies  from  some  months  to  several  years,  the  average  being 
about  two  and  a  half  years.  A  remarkable  decrease  in  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  This  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  tuberculosis  is  an  acquired  rather  than  an  inherited  disease,  and  the 
dissemination  among  the  people  of  the  knowledge  by  which  its  spread  can 
be  restricted. 

(c)  FIBROID  PHTHISIS. 

This  term  is  used  to  designate  a  very  chronic  tuberculous  process  in 
the  lungs,  with  relatively  slight  ulceration  and  much  development  of 
fibrous  tissue.  It  may  begin  as  a  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  or  fol- 
low an  ordinary  ulcerative  phthisis.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  it 
begins  as  a  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy.  The  anatomical  and  clinical 
condition  is  practically  that  of  pulmonary  cirrhosis.  One  or  both  lungs 
may  be  affected;  if  both,  one  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  other. 
There  are  vomicae  at  the  apex,  surrounded  by  dense  fibroid  tissue,  and  bron- 
chiectatic  cavities  elsewhere.  The  pleura  is  greatly  thickened,  and  encap- 
sulated cheesy  masses,  with  patches  of  recent  tubercle,  and  enlarged 
bronchial  glands  are  present.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
intestines  develops  in  the  advanced  cases. 

Symptoms. — Cough,  often  paroxysmal  and  more  common  in  the  morn- 
ing, purulent  expectoration,  sometimes  fetid,  and  dyspnoea  upon  exertion 
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constitute  the  symptom-complex.  Blood  spitting  occurs.  The  patients 
are  thin,  but  frequently  have  fair  health.    Fever  is  not  a  common  symptom. 

Physical  Sis^ns. — The  chest  is  flat,  the  shoulders  lower,  and  the  clav- 
icles prominent.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished.  Resonance  is  greatly 
impaired  and  has  the  tympanitic  quality.  At  the  apex  cavernous,  at  the 
base  bronchial,  respirations  are  heard.  R&les  are  not  common,  but  coarse 
moist  and  gurgling  r&les  may  be  present  when  fluid  collects  in  the  cavities 
or  dilated  bronchi.  The  superficial  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased, 
the  impulse  may  be  seen  and  felt  in  two  or  more  interspaces,  and  the  heart 
is  displaced  toward  the  affected  side. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  as  detailed  above. 

Differential. — The  distinction  between  tuberculous  and  non-tubercu- 
lous pulmonary  cirrhosis  cannot  in  all  cases  be  made  intra  irUam,  The 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  positive.  When  not  found  during 
life  they  are  often  present  in  the  lesions  after  death.  Atrophic  emphy- 
sema presents  some  points  of  resemblance  to  fibroid  phthisis,  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  a  symmetrical  affection  and  occurring  only  in  aged  persons. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  favorable  as  to  life,  unfavorable  as  to 
recovery.  The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  The  patient  is  usually  able  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  There  are 
cases  characterized  by  recurrent  hemorrhages,  and  death  sometimes  occurs 
from  hsemoptysis. 

Turban  has  suggested  the  following  scheme  for  uniform  records  for 
comparative  statistics  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs: 


1.  Stadium  — extent  and  se- 
verity of  disease  in  the 
lung. 


2.  Disease  quiescent  or  pro- 
gressing. 


I.  Disease  of  slight  severity,  affecting  at  most  one  lobe 

or  two  half  lobes. 
II.  Disease  of  slight  severity,  more  extensive  than  I,  bat 
affecting  at  mo^t  two  lobes ;  or  severe,  and  affecting 
at  most  one  lobe. 
.III.  All  cases  of  greater  extent  and  severity  than  II. 


1    T^»»*k^r  *:*»<>  .:»^^«^4   /To  date  from  first  occurrence  of  symptoms,  sudi  as  per- 

3.  Length  of  time  smoe  onset.  |  ^j^^^^  ^^y^  hemoptysis,  or  pleurisy. 

4.  General  condition /  Satisfactory. 

i  Unsatisfactory. 

5.  Digestion /  Normal. 

\  Abnormal. 

a.  Pulse-ftt$quency To  be  taken  in  morning  during  repose. 

I)aily  maxima  over  101.3°. 
Daily  maxima  between  99.7°  and  101.3°. 
Temperature  normal  with  two-hourlv  rectal  tempeiature 
(mouth  temperature  0.4°-0.5°  lower). 


7.  Temperature 


mfection.  |  j^j^^  infection. 

9.  Tubercular  complications .      Name  of  affected  organ. 

10.  Other  complications i  Name  of  disease  :  serious  oomplioations  such  as  heart  di» 

\  ease,  nephritis,  or  diabetes  are  to  be  noted. 

, ,    _         .^     -  ,  f  Full,  undiminished. 

11.  Capacity  for  work J  slightly  reduced. 

I  Much  reduced  or  lost. 

12.  Result  of  treatment J  Noflmproved. 

I  Died. 

Nob.  1-10  are  filled  up  on  admission  or  commencement  of  treatment. 
No*.  11  and  12  on  discharge. 
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XXXIII.  SYPHILIS. 

Definition. — A  chronic  specific  infection,  propagated  by  inoculation 
and  characterized  by,  (a)  a  peculiar  initial  lesion — the  chancre;  (b)  con- 
stitutional symptoms  with  mucous  and  cutaneous  lesions  and  enlargement 
of  the  superficial  lymph-nodes;  and  (c)  the  development  of  granulomatous 
lesions  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  These  effects  of  the  infection  are 
consecutive,  and  constitute  (a)  the  primary  stage,  (b)  the  secondary  stage, 
and  (c)  the  tertiary  stage.  Syphilis  is  frequently  transmitted  from  the 
parent  to  the  child — hereditary  syphilis. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Syphilis  is  a  venereal  disease 
and  is  usually  acquired  by  illicit  sexual  intercourse.  When  acquired  by  an 
innocent  person  in  the  marital  relation  or  by  accidental  means,  it  is 
described  as  syphilis  insontium.  Individual  susceptibility  is  universal 
and  affects  all  periods  of  life.  Accidental  infection  is  common  among 
medical  men.  The  fingers  are  usually  the  site  of  the  primary  lesion.  Chan- 
cres upon  the  lip  or  tongue  may  result  from  the  conveyance  of  the  virus 
by  kissing,  the  use  of  drinking  utensils,  the  pipe,  and  other  indirect  methods. 
The  infection  is  active  in  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  lesions — mucous  patches. 
Unnatural  vices  are  responsible  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  primary 
sores  about  the  mouth.  A  nurse  suckling  a  syphilitic  infant  may  be  inocu- 
lated upon  the  nipple  and  is  also  liable  to  accidental  inoculation  upon  the 
lip,  finger,  or  elsewhere.  Local  epidemics  of  syphilis  among  infants  from 
arm-to-arm  vaccination  have  been  reported.  Such  accidents  are  no  longer 
possible.  Syphilis  has  been  transmitted  in  tattooing.  Hereditary  trans- 
mission may  take  place  from  the  father,  the  mother  presenting  no  evidence 
of  infection — sperm  inheritance,  paternal  heredity.  In  rare  instances  a 
child  begotten  by  a  father  in  the  active — secondary — stage  has  shown  no 
evidence  of  syphilis.  In  equally  rare  cases  the  child  of  a  father  who,  after 
thorough  treatment,  has  shown  no  signs  of  the  disease  has  developed 
congenital  syphilis.  There  are  usually  unknown  factors  in  problems  of  this 
nature.  After  vigorous  systematic  treatment,  and  the  lapse  of  three  years 
after  the  entire  disappearance  of  symptoms,  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  marry 
and  is  not  likely  either  to  infect  his  wife  or  to  beget  infected  children. 

Transmission  from  the  mother  is  called  germ  inheritance — maternal 
heredity.  A  woman  suffering  from  syphilis  in  the  active  stage  is  liable, 
when  conception  occurs,  to  bear  a  syphilitic  child.  As  a  rule  both  parents 
are  syphilitic,  the  one  having  infected  the  other.  A  very  remarkable  fact 
is  set  forth  in  Colles^s  law,  which,  briefly  stated,  is  this:  A  child  that  is 
affected  with  hereditary  syphilis,  its  mother  showing  no  signs  of  the  disease, 
will  not  infect  the  mother.  Such  a  child  will  infect  its  nurse  or  others,  but 
the  mother  appears  to  have  acquired  an  immunity  without  manifesting 
any  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  mother 
becoming  infected  after  conception,  the  child  may  show  the  signs  of  con- 
genital syphilis  or,  less  frequently,  it  may  escape.  A  parent  or  parents  in 
the  stage  of  tertiary  syphilis  may  have  non-syphilitic  children. 

Exciting  Cause.  —  Many  organisms  have  been  described  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twentv-five  vears.  Recent  observations  have  estab- 
lisbed  the  fact  that  the  spirochaeta  described  by  Schaudinn  in  1905,  and 
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named  by  him  Spirochwta  pallida,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  orgamsni 
is  very  delicate,  closely  coiled,  having  pointed  ends,  and  motile.  A  larger 
spiral  organism  found  in  association  with  it  upon  the  surface  of  syphilitic 
sores  and  also  upon  the  ulcerated  surfaces  of  non-syphilitic  lesions,  and  in 
smegma  from  healthy  men  and  women  he  named  Spirochsta  refringens. 
S  pallida — Treponema  pallidum— h&a  been  found  with  great  frequency  in 
svphilitic  lesions  at  various  stages  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  in  the  organa 
of  congenital  syphilis  and  the  placenta, 
and  in  greater  numbere  in  the  active 
lesions.  It  has  been  found  in  the  syph- 
ilitic lesions  of  inoculated  monkeys. 
It  has  not  yet  been  grown  in  ciilture. 

(a)  ACQUIRED  SYPHILIS. 

The  Primary  Stage. — A  period  of 
incubation  varying  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  exceptionally  longer,  elapses 
bettt  een  the  inoculation  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  initial  sore.  This  lesion 
consi  ts  of  a  small  red  papule,  which 
gra  lually  enlarges  and  breaks  down  in 
the  centre,  forming  a  circumscribed, 
superficial  ulcer,  with  a  peculiar  hard,  gristly,  or  cartilage-like  movable 
base,  which  still  further  increases  in  size  and  is  known  as  the  indurated  or 
hard  chancre.  This  initial  lesion  may  remain  small  and  readily  elude 
observation  when  just  within  the  urethra  or  in  the  female  genitalis.  In 
the  other  localities  it  usually  appears  as  a  conspicuous  and  characteristir 
sore.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the  associated  lymph-nodes  undergo 
a  painless  and  indolent  enlargement. 

The  Secondary  Stage.  —  The  earliest  indications  of  constitutional 
infection  are  usually  manifest  within  a  period  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks.  They  consist  of  the  following  phenomena:  Fever,  usually  so  mild 
as  to  attract  little  attention,  101°  F,  (SS.S"  C),  sometimes  marked,  leas 
frequently  severe.  In  type  it  may  be  subcontinuous,  remittent,  or  inter- 
mittent; in  duration  indefinite,  sometimes  only  subsiding  upon  the  vigor- 
ous use  of  antt syphilitic  treatment.  It  may  not  appear  until  late  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  recognition  of  syphilitic  fever  is  of  great  diag- 
nostic importance.  It  may  simulate  malaria  or  the  symptomatic  fever  of 
advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  hectic  fever  due  to  other  causes. 

Anfimia. — The  erythrocytes  often  fall  rapidly  to  3,000,000  and  occa- 
sionally lower.  There  is  pallor  with  a  sallow  or  muddy  tinge  of  the  akin.  The 
superficial  lymph-nodes,  especially  the  suboccipital  and  epitroehlear  glands, 
become  enlarged  and  tender.  Lassitude,  headache,  rhachialgia,  and  the  vague 
pains  of  a  general  infection  are  common.  The  designation  syphilitic  cachexia 
has  been  applied  to  cases  in  which  this  symptom-group  is  pronounced. 

Cutaneous  Lesions — Syphilodtrmata. — The  earliest  eruption  is  usually 
macular  or  roseolar.  The  individual  spots  are  irregularly  oval,  of  larfTP 
ma/e  and  often  run  together.     They  are  symmetrically  distributed  upon 
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the  trunk  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  thighs.  In  color  they  are 
reddish-brown,  often  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  observed,  sometimes  vivid 
or  coppery.  This  exanthem  usually  fades  in  the  course  of  some  weeks,  but 
sometimes  recurs  at  subsequent  periods  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Later 
a  papular  eruption  may  appear  upon  the  face  and  trunk,  not  unlike  acne. 
This  syphilide  occasionally  appears  upon  the  forehead  just  below  the 
edge  of  the  hair — corona  veneris.  Frequently  associated  with  it  is  a  pustular 
eruption,  suggestive  of  the  variolous  rashes.  This  combination  of  papules 
and  pustules  appearing  upon  the  head  and  trunk,  especially  when  syphilitic 
fever  is  present,  may  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  smallpox.  Still 
later  squamous  rashes  appear,  much  like  psoriasis  but  less  scaly,  coppery 
in  color,  and  often  confined  to  the  palms  and  soles.  Papulosquamous 
lesions  are  by  no  means  rare.  These  eruptions  frequently  appear  in  the 
above  order,  but  sometimes  in  a  different  succession,  and  two  or  more  are 
often  present  at  the  same  time.  Symmetry  and  polymorphism  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  syphilodermata  in  the  secondary  stage.  Flat  Condy- 
lomata.— About  the  vulva  and  anus,  upon  the  perineum,  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  occasionally  at  the  umbilicus,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  armpits 
and  groins,  and  elsewhere  where  the  skin  is  constantly  moist  or  there  are 
opposing  cutaneous  folds,  there  sometimes  appear,  but  not  in  all  cases, 
flat  warty  growths,  slightly  elevated,  w^ith  distinct  borders  and  a  moist, 
gra3rish  surface.  The  secretion  causing  these  lesions  is  inoculable  and  they 
are  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  syphilis.  Alopecia  Syphilitica. — 
Not  rarely  the  hair,  and  often  the  eyebrows  and  lashes,  fall  out  during  the 
secondary  stage.  The  loss  of  hair  may  be  in  patches,  like  those  of  alopecia 
areata,  or  there  may  be  a  general  thinning.  Onychia  Syphilitica. — The  nails 
are,  in  some  cases,  affected  by  a  syphilitic  inflammation  involving  the 
matrix,  and  are  lost  or  become  deformed. 

Lesions  of  the  Mucous  Membranes. — The  oral  mucosa  is  chiefly  affected. 
About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  rash  the  throat  and  mouth  become 
sore.  There  is  a  general  erythematous  angina,  more  intense  than  else- 
where, upon  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  where  are  frequently  visible  small, 
superficial  ulcers  with  well-defined,  scalloped  borders  and  grayish-white 
surfaces — mucous  patches.  These  patches  are  also  common  on  the  tongue, 
the  lips,  and  the  buccal  mucosa.  They  are  characteristic  of  syphilis  and  the 
secretion  from  their  surface  is  highly  inoculable.  Whitish  patches  upon 
the  tongue — leucomata — sometimes  occur,  especially  in  smokers.  Papillary 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucosa  about  the  vulva  or  at  the  verge  of  the  anus 
may  give  rise  to  warty  excrescences  of  considerable  size — condylomcUa. 

Other  lesions  of  diagnostic  importance  are  iritis,  which  is  often  encountered 
■early  in  the  secondary  stage  and  tends  to  recur;  much  less  frequently  cho- 
roiditis and  retinitis,  and  deafness  from  otitis  media  or  labyrinthine  disease. 
Abortion  and  miscarriage  are  common  and  repeated  interrupted  pregnancies 
Are  very  suggestive.  Periostitis  is  a  border-line  lesion  marking  the  late  sec- 
ondary or  early  tertiary  stage.  It  especially  involves  the  tibia),  clavicles, 
•cranial  bones,  and  less  frequently  the  sternum.  It  is  usually  circumscribed 
and  often  associated  with  nodes.  Upon  palpation  the  surface  of  the  long 
bones  is  rough,  and  nodular  bosses  may  be  felt  upon  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
There  is  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  pain,  which  is  \isuaUy  worse  at  night. 
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The  Tertiary  Stage. — There  is  no  distinct  time  between  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  stages.  Tertiary  lesions  are  sometimes  present  shortly  after 
infection;  sometimes  they  make  their  appearance  along  with  the  phenom- 
ena which  are  characteristic  of  the  secondary  stage;  more  commonly  they 
do  not  appear  until  a  longer  or  shorter,  often  a  remote,  period  after  the 
lesions  of  that  stage  have  subsided.  The  third  stage  of  syphilis  is  character- 
ized by  certain  lesions  of  the  skin,  the  development  of  gummata,  disease 
of  the  bones,  and  amyloid  degenerations.  Cutaneous  Lmons.— Circum- 
scribed nodular  lesions  are  common.  They  appear  in  groups,  which  are 
irregular,  asymmetrical,  and  characterized  by  the  formation  of  deep, 
rounded  ulcers  which  involve  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and  tend  to 
coalesce,  healing  at  one  point  and  spreading  at  another,  and  leaving  deep 
scars  as  they  heal.  Rupia,  a  deep  ulcerating  tertiary  lesion  covered  by 
stratified,  oyster-shell-like  crusts,  is  much  less  common  than  formerly. 

Gumniata. — These  lesions  are  circumscribed  and  vary  in  size  from 
minute  bodies  to  tumors  sometimes  reaching  five  centimetres  in  diameter. 
They  develop  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  mucous  membranes,  internal 
organs,  muscles,  and  bones.  In  the  bones  they  form  dense,  hard,  hemi- 
spherical, subperiosteal  masses  called  nodes.  Gummata  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  tend  to  break  down  and  form  deep  ulcers,  which  heal 
slowly  and  leave  deep,  disfiguring  scars.  Under  treatment  they  are  fre- 
quently absorbed.  Gummata  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  especially 
common  in  the  mouth,  nose,  and  pharynx.  They  involve  underlying  struc- 
tures and  often  give  rise  to  extensive  and  deep  ulceration  and  necrosis  of 
cartilage  and  bone.  Perforation  of  the  nasal  septum,  destruction  of  the 
nasal  bones,  perforation  and  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  and  adhesions  of  the  uvula  or  soft  palate  to  the  pharyn- 
geal wall  are  common  effects.  Ulceration  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  also  occur.  Stricture  of  the  rectum  is  one  of  the  results  of  gum- 
matous infiltration  and  ulceration.  Syphilomata  are  common  in  the  internal 
organs.  They  sometimes  form  agglomerations  of  large  size.  Their  usual 
course  is  to  undergo  fibroid  metamorphosis  w!th  puckering  and  deformity. 
Syphilitic  nodes  and  periostitis  have  already  been  described.  Further 
lesions  are  extensive  and  deep  necrosis,  which  may  become  perforating, 
as  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  formation  of  exostoses  which  may 
cause  serious  and  obscure  pressure  symptoms,  as  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord  or  the  articulations.  Syphilitic  dactylitis,  often  followed  by  per- 
manent deformity,  is  the  manifestation  of  gummatous  infiltration  and 
periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Much  less  common 
are  gummata  of  the  muscles  and  myositis  syphilitica.  Amyloid  degen- 
eration is  common  in  syphilis  even  in  the  absence  of  chronic  sup- 
puration. It  occurs  especially  in  neglected  cases  of  the  acquired 
disease  and  is  rare  in  the  congenital  form. 

(b)  HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS. 

The  infant  may  show  the  characteristic  symptoms  at  birth  or  may 
present  the  appearance  of  health.  In  the  latter  case  the  evidences  of 
infection  appear  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months. 
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1.  Symptoms  at  Birth. — The  child  is  undersized  and  usually  wasted 
and  wrinkled.  Bullae  may  be  present  on  the  wrists  and  ankles  and  scaly 
patches  upon  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces.  Mucous  patches  upon  the 
nasal  and  oral  mucous  membrane,  rhagades  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and 
at  the  anus  are  characteristic.  There  is  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 
Nodular  thickening  of  the  bones  and,  in  some  cases,  separation  of  the  epiphy- 
ses occur.  Such  children  snuffle,  are  extremely  feeble,  are  difficult  to 
feed,  and  usually  perish  within  a  short  time.  Hemorrhage  is  occasionally 
encountered.  It  is  more  common  at  the  navel  but  may  be  subcutaneous, 
or  there  may  be  bleeding  from  the  mucous  surfaces. 

2.  Early  Symptoms.  —  When  born  without  symptoms,  syphilitic 
children  are  often  plump  and  well  nourished  and  remain  so  until  some 
time  between  the  third  and  eighth  weeks.  The  earliest  symptoms  are 
usually  those  of  a  syphilitic  endorhinitis,  namely,  impeded  nasal  respira- 
tion, difficulty  in  nursing,  snuffling,  and  a  mucopurulent,  sometimes  bloody 
discharge.  In  severe  cases  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones  may  occur,  followed 
by  characteristic  deformity  of  the  face.  Involvement  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes  and  middle  ear  results  in  deafness.  Such  cases  constitute  one  of  the 
groups  of  deaf-mutes.  Cutaneous  lesions  appear  about  the  same  time. 
They  consist  of  a  certain  general  muddy  sallowness,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  fresh  rosy  skin  of  a  healthy  infant,  patchy  erythema  or  eczema,  or 
large,  irregular  coppery  patches  with  well-defined  borders.  These  erup- 
tions are  frequently  first  seen  upon  the  buttocks,  but  may  invade  other 
regions.  A  papular  syphilide  is  common.  Rhagades  upon  the  lips  and 
especially  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  at  the  anus  are  of  diagnostic 
importance.  Mucous  patches  develop  and  are  highly  contagious.  The 
secretion  from  these  lesions  usually  constitutes  the  means  of  infection  in  wet- 
nurses  and  others.  Alopecia,  onychia,  dactylitis  also  frequently  occur  as  the 
case  goes  on.  A  general  adenopathy  is  not  common,  but  the  lymph-nodes 
in  relation  to  local  lesions  of  the  skin  often  undergo  an  indolent  enlarge- 
ment. The  spleen  is  enlarged;  the  liver  less  constantly  and  to  a  less  extent. 
The  large  relative  size  of  the  liver  in  the  new-born  is  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

3.  Later  Symptoms.  —  Children  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis 
may  regain  the  appearance  of  health  under  judicious  management.  Very 
frequently  they  remain  undersized  and  badly  nourished  and  look  pre- 
maturely old.  The  facies  and  cranial  development  are  very  often  char- 
acteristic. The  skull  is  frequently  asj'mmetrical,  the  forehead  prominent, 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  in  some  cases  depressed,  the  lips  pouting,  with 
radiating  linear  scars,  especially  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  At  the 
second  dentition  and  at  puberty  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis 
frequently  reappear. 

Hutchinson  Teeth — Notched  Teeih. — The  upper  central  incisors  are  peg- 
shaped,  shorter,  and  narrower  than  normal,  and  especially  narrower  at  the 
cutting  edge  than  at  the  neck.  The  enamel  is  usually  well  formed,  not 
pitted  and  thinned  as  after  prolonged  non-specific  sickness  in  infancy, 
and  there  is  at  the  cutting  edge  a  single  notch  of  varying  depth  in  which 
the  enamel  is  deficient  and  the  dentin  exposed. 

Other  symptoms  are  interstitial  keratitis,  iritis,  deafness  of  laby- 
rinthine origin,  bone  lesions,  and,  in  particular,  a  gummatous  periostitis 
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which  gradually  causes  marked  thickening  and  deformity  and  which  shows 
an  especial  tendency  to  affect  the  tibisB.  The  nodes  of  late  hereditary 
syphilis  are  usually  symmetrical  and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  rickets. 
They  may  first  appear  in  adolescence.  There  may  be  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  visceral  gummata. 

The  question  of  the  transmission  of  syphilis  to  the  third  generation 
remains  undecided. 

(c)  VISCERAL   SYPHILIS. 

1.  Syphilis  of  the  Central  Nervous  System    (see    Diseases  of  the 

"Nervous  System). 

Para-  or  Metasyphilitic  Diseases, — The  term  parasyphilitic  was  sug- 
gested by  Fournier  to  designate  a  group  of  affections  not  directly  due  to 
45yphilis,  but  much  more  common  in  those  who  have  had  that  disease 
than  in  others.  This  category  includes  tabes,  paresis,  certain  types  of 
•epilepsy,  and  forms  of  arteriosclerosis.  They  are  not  curable  by  mercury 
.and  the  iodides. 

2.  Syphilis  of  the  Lungs. — Pulmonary  syphilis  is  a  very  rare  condition. 
The  following  forms  are  described:  (a)  White  Pneumonia  of  the  Fatus, — 
The  process  may  involve  extensive  portions  of  a  lobe  or  an  entire  lung. 
The  affected  tissue  is  heavy,  airless,  and  of  a  grayish-white  color.  The 
alveoli  are  filled  with  desquamated  epithelium  and  their  walls  are  thick- 
ened and  infiltrated,  (b)  Gummata  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the 
lung,  especially  in  connection  with  the  bronchi  and  more  abundantly  about 
the  root  than  elsewhere.  There  is  an  associated  bronchopneumonia,  (c) 
Fibrous  interstitial  pneumonia  beginning  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  extend- 
ing along  the  bronchi  and  vessels.  This  sclerotic  process  may  begin  in  the 
pleura  and  involve  the  connective-tissue  framework,  especially  in  the 
interlobar  tissue.  It  principally  affects  the  portions  of  the  lung  adjacent 
to  the  root.  It  is  encountered  in  individuals  with  a  syphilitic  history  or  in 
whom  there  are  other  forms  of  visceral  syphilis,  and  is  sometimes  associated 
with  gummata.  As  in  other  forms  of  pulmonary  sclerosis,  bronchiectasis 
is  often  present. 

Symptoms.  —  The  clinical  manifestations  are  those  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  or  pulmonary  sclerosis.  In  the  former  case  the  absence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  upon  repeated  examination,  and  the  absence  of  signs  of 
destructive  lesions,  as  elastic  tissue,  are  suggestive;  in  the  latter  the  signs 
of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  and  of  bronchiectasis  are  present.  The 
acute  syphilitic  pneumonia  and  chronic  syphilitic  phthisis  of  French  authors 
are  not  generally  recognized  as  clinical  entities. 

3.  Syphilis  of  the  Liver. — The  following  forms  are  described:  (a) 
Diffuse  Syphilitic  Hepatitis, — This  is  common  in  congenital  syphilis.  The 
organ  is  large  and  firm  and  shows  the  presence  of  minute  and  larger  gummata 
and  extensive  connective-tissue  hyperplasia,  (b)  Gummata. — In  congenital 
syphilis  gummata  of  various  sizes  may  occur  at  any  period.  In  the  acquired 
disease  they  are  usually  among  the  later  manifestations  of  the  acute  process. 
They  are  commonly  multiple  and  may  attain  the  size  of  an  orange.  They 
undergo  fibroid  changes  with  contraction  and  cause  remarkable  deform- 
ities of  the  organ;   in  rare  cases  softening  takes  place  with  the  formation 
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of  one  or  more  fluctuating  tumors,  (c)  Syphilitic  Perihepatitis. — Glisson's 
capsule  and  the  connective  tissue  along  the  portal  canals  are  thickened. 
Great  vein  obstruction  may  occur  when  the  connective-tissue  proliferation 
•extends  along  the  large  venous  trunks,  (d)  Amyloid  Liver. — This  change 
lis  very  common  in  syphilis.  Gummata  may  be  present  or  a  consecutive 
diflfuse  hepatitis  may  occur. 

Symptoms.  —  The  clinical  phenomena  are  by  no  means  constant. 
'Congenital  syphilitic  hepatitis  can  scarcely  be  diagnosticated  with  preci- 
sion even  when  suspected.  The  organ  is  enlarged  and  firm.  There  may 
be  jaundice.  In  the  adult  the  symptom-complex  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  is 
frequently  present.  The  symptoms  are  sallowness  or  slight  jaundice^ 
•digestive  disturbances,  loss  of  weight,  and  ascites. 

Irregularity  in  the  outline  of  the  liver  dulness  occurs  in  many  of  the 
cases.  The  evolution  and  involution  of  gummata  cause  progressive  and 
retrogressive  deformities  of  the  liver  which  are  of  great  importance  in  diag- 
nosis. These  syphilitic  tumors  are  less  dense  in  consistence  than  the 
surrounding  tissue  in  hepatitic  or  amyloid  disease,  and  can  in  some  cases 
be  differentiated  from  it  upon  palpation.  In  syphilitic  perihepatitis  an 
audible  and  palpable  friction  rub  may  sometimes  be  recognized;  jaundice 
is  present  in  one-third  of  the  cases  and  may  be  intense.  Pains  in  the 
hepatic  region  occur  and  the  signs  of  ascites  and  of  splenic  enlargement  are 
by  no  means  rare.  In  amyloid  liver  the  symptoms  of  amyloid  disease  in 
other  organs  are  usually  present.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  smooth,  and  firm, 
Its  outline  may  be  irregular.  There  is  commonly  also  enlargement  of  the 
spleen.  Ansemia,  polyuria  with  albumin  and  casts,  and  a  tendency  to 
dropsy  are  present. 

4.  Syphilis  of  the  Digestive  Tract. — The  oesophagus  and  stomach  are 
very  rarely  involved.  Ulceration  of  the  small  intestine  is  likewise  uncom- 
mon. The  rectum  is  far  more  often  affected.  Rectal  syphilis  is  more 
common  in  women.  The  lesions  are  due  to  gummata  in  the  submucous 
tissue  above  the  internal  sphincter,  which  undergo  ulcerative  changes  which 
become  chronic  and  on  healing  cause  stenosis.  There  may  be  tenesmus, 
discharge  of  bloody  pus  with  the  stools,  and  pain  on  defecation.  Later 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  stenosis. 

5.  Syphilis  of  the  Circulatory  System. — The  Heart. — Valvular  lesions 
are  exceedingly  infrequent.  Both  vegetations  and  gummata  have,  however, 
been  observed.  Mural  lesions  are  common.  They  comprise  gummata, 
fibroid  induration,  amyloid  degeneration,  and  endarteritis  obliterans. 
Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart  occur  both  in  the  congenital  and 
the  acquired  disease.  Valvular  lesions  give  rise  to  definite  murmurs. 
Syphilis  of  the  myocardium  may  be  present  without  symptoms;  those 
characteristic  of  myocarditis  are  usual.     Sudden  death  may  occur. 

The  Arteries. — There  are  two  forms  of  syphilitic  arteritis,  an  obliter- 
ating endarteritis  which  is  not  distinctive,  and  a  gummatous  periarteritis 
which  involves  especially  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  brain  and  the  branches 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  is  specific.  Syphilitic  changes  in  the  arteries 
are  etiologically  related  to  arteriosclerosis  and  aneurism. 

6.  Syphilis  of  the  Kidneys. — Gummata  and  amyloid  degeneration 
constitute  the  common  changes.     The  former  cannot  be  recognized  intra 
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vitam;   the   latter   presents   the   usual   symptoms.     An  acute   syphilitie 
nephritis,  without  specific  characters,  has  been  described. 

7.  Syphilis  of  the  Testicles. — Gummata  in  the  substance  of  the  testis 
is  not  uncommon.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  It  is  usually 
painless  and  does  not  tend  to  invade  the  skin  or  to  undergo  softening  or 
suppuration.  An  interstitial  orchitis  may  develop  as  a  slowly  progressive 
affection  unattended  with  pain  and  resulting  in  induration  and  atrophy. 
One  testis  is  usually  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  fellow. 

Diagnosis. — 1.  General  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. — (a)  The  Primary  Le- 
sion.— The  surgeon  is  more  frequently  consulted  than  the  medical  man. 
In  a  suspicious  sore  the  following  points  are  of  importance:  a  history  of 
exposure  within  a  month  or  six  weeks;  induration;  movability;  sluggish 
ulceration;  scanty  secretion;  slight  painless  enlargement  of  the  inguinal 
glands.  These  traits  belong  equally  to  the  chancre  upon  the  genitalia  and 
elsewhere.  The  history  of  exposure  may,  however,  be  in  default.  The 
patient  may  prefer  to  conceal  the  actual  fact  at  the  risk  of  his  future  health 
as  well  as  his  character  for  veracity;  or  the  inoculation  may  have  occurred 
in  marital  intercourse  or  otherwise  by  non-genital  infection.  The  im'tial 
lesion  may  not  have  attracted  the  patient's  attention.  This  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  in  women.  In  man  the  lesion  is  sometimes  inconspicuous 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  preputial  herpes  or  an  abrasion;  or  it  may  be 
masked  by  coincident  chancroids,  or,  when  at  the  meatus  or  in  the  urethra, 
by  a  gonorrhoea,  or  finally  an  extragenital  chancre,  even  when  well  char- 
acterized, may  fail  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  practitioner  as  to  its  true 
nature.  There  is  only  one  diagnostic  rule,  namely,  to  preserve  a  guarded 
and  discreet  openness  of  mind  in  all  doubtful  cases  and  carefully  watch  for 
subsequent  developments. 

(b)  The  Secondary  Stage,  —  Consecutive  events  are  important 
The  history  of  exposure,  especially  when  doubtful,  and  the  history  of  a 
subsequent  sore,  however  doubtful,  are  of  great  diagnostic  value.  Sore 
throat  and  roseola  are  usually  the  first  symptoms  which  attract  the  patient's 
attention.  A  painful  erythematous  angina,  with  tonsillar  ulceration  and 
mucous  patches,  with  a  symmetrical,  faint,  brownish-red  macular  rash 
upon  the  trunk,  and  painless  enlargement  of  the  inguinal,  suboccipital, 
and  epitrochleal  lymph-nodes,  especially  when  associated  with  fever, 
constitutes  a  symptom-complex  upon  which  a  direct  diagnosis  may  be  made. 
Later  polymorphous  rashes,  corona  veneris,  alopecia,  irregular  fever,  and 
anaemia  are  confirmatory. 

Justus  found  that  after  the  beginning  of  treatment  by  mercurial 
inunction  or  hypodermically  in  cases  of  syphilis  not  previously  treated 
there  was  a  haemoglobin  reduction  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  followed  by 
a  rise  as  the  treatment  was  continued.  Later  observations  have  not 
confirmed  the  diagnostic  value  of  this  test  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  Wassermann  Test. — This  serum  test  requires  a  very  careful  technic 
and  is  exposed  to  many  sources  of  error.  It  therefore  should  only  be 
undertaken  by  trained  laboratory  workers.*  During  the  three  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  published,  the  reliability  of  this  diagnostic 
method  has  been  fully  established.     In  a  recent  publication  Wassermann 
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has  given  the  results  of  3000  tests,  of  which  1010  were  upon  cases  surely 
non-syphilitic  and  used  as  controls.  In  1982  syphilitic  cases  about  90 
per  cent,  gave  positive  results.  In  cases  without  manifest  symptoms  at 
the  time,  "latent  syphilitis,"  about  50  per  cent,  gave  positive  reactions. 
The  chief  value  of  this  test  is  in  cases  with  symptoms  suggestive  of  syphilis 
but  a  questionable  anamnesis. 

The  Noguchi  BiUyric  Acid  Test — This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in 
cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  untreated  or  but  slightly  treated,  an  increased 
globulin  content  in  the  serum  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  precipitation 
produced  upon  the  addition  of  acid.  The  serum  is  mixed  with  half  satu- 
rated solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  the  precipitate  separated  by  centrif- 
ugating,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  poured  off.  The  precipitate,  redissolved 
in  ten  volumes  of  normal  salt  solution,  is  then  treated  by  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  butyric  acid  in  salt  solution.  In  normal  sera  a  slight  opalescent 
precipitate  results,  but  in  the  sera  of  secondary  syphilis  the  increased  globu- 
lin content  is  shown  by  a  distinct  flocculent  precipitate  which  forms  within 
two  hours.    The  spinal  fluid  may  be  employed  instead  of  blood-serum. 

(c)  The  Tertiary  Stage. — The  anamnesis  is  here  also  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  often  defective.  Sometimes  discretion  suggests  a  very  guarded 
investigation  of  the  past  history  of  the  patient.  Inquiry  should  be  made 
concerning  persistent  rashes  and  falling  of  the  hair.  Careful  inspection 
of  the  throat  and  skin  should  be  made  for  the  signs  of  past  lesions. 
Scars  in  the  groins  are  insuflficient  evidence.  Suppurating  buboes  are 
usually  due  to  chancroids,  not  syphilis.  Slowly  progressive  ulcerating  lesions 
of  the  skin,  advancing  in  one  direction  and  healing  in  another, — serpigin- 
ous,— gumma  and  gummatous  ulceration,  perforation  of  the  nasal  septum, 
of  the  hard  or  soft  palate,  necrosis  of  the  nasal  or  cranial  bones,  the  signs 
of  iritis,  the  presence  of  nodes,  irregular  periosteal  thickening  or  exostosis, 
especially  upon  the  clavicles,  tibiae,  or  bones  of  the  skull,  particularly  when 
two  or  more  of  them  are  associated,  constitute  diagnostic  data  of  final 
importance  in  the  direct  diagnosis.  But  these  lesions  are  often  wholly 
absent  and  the  sufferer  from  tertiary  syphilis,  and  particularly  the  sufferer 
from  nervous  syphilis,  may  be  entirely  free  from  the  gross  or  visible 
external  manifestations  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases  of  nervous  syphilis 
it  is  impossible  to  elicit  a  history  of  marked  secondary  signs. 

2.  Diagnosis  of  Hereditary  Sypliilis. — Repeated  miscarriages  are,  in 
connection  with  any  of  these  phenomena,  of  diagnostic  value.  The  efflo- 
rescence of  the  characteristic  rash  associated  with  snuffles,  mucous  patches, 
and  rhagades  within  the  first  three  months  justifies  the  direct  diagnosis. 
At  subsequent  periods  of  life  the  characteristic  facies,  infantile  develop- 
ment, symmetrical  nodes,  notched  teeth,  and  interstitial  keratitis  tell  their 
own  story  and  may  solve  the  problem  of  diagnosis  in  obscure  nervous  or 
visceral  disease. 

3.  Diagnosis  of  Visceral  Sypliilis. — The  anamnesis  and  the  presence 
of  the  signs  of  former  lesions  are  of  primary  importance.  In  the  male 
careful  search  should  always  be  made  for  vestiges  of  the  primary  sore. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  manifestations  of  visceral  syphilis  are 
usually  not  in  themselves  different  from  those  of  lesions  due  to  other 
pathological  processes,  and  that  their  true  nature  can  be  reeognissed  only 
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by  the  history  of  infection,  the  presence  and  association  of  characteristic 
external  phenomena,  or  the  therapeutic  test. 

1.  Syphilis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord  (see  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System). 

2.  Syphilis  of  the  Lung, — The  clinical  diagnosis  of  this  rare  condition 
in  any  of  its  forms  can  seldom  be  made  with  precision.  Chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia  with  the  signs  of  bronchiectasis,  or  chronic  bronchopneumonia 
in  a  person  with  a  history  of  syphilis  or  presenting  well-characterized 
lesions  in  other  parts  of  his  body,  may  be  of  syphilitic  origin.  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  and  gummata  may  coexist. 

3.  Syphilis  of  the  Liver, — The  diagnosis  is  most  important,  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  choice  of  treatment.  The  irregularly  enlarged  liver,  with 
soft  circumscribed  gummata,  may  suggest  cyst,  abscess,  or  malignant 
tumor.  Under  such  circumstances  an  unnecessary  surgical  operation  might 
be  performed.  A  history  of  infection,  collateral  lesions,  and  fair  general 
health  suggests  syphilis.  The  diagnosis  in  gummata  forming  large  con- 
glomerate tumor  masses  in  the  right  or  left  lobe  in  absence  of  collateral 
evidence  must  remain  obscure.  In  cirrhosis  and  perihepatitis  recovery 
under  specific  treatment  is  often  the  only  sign.  Irregularity  of  outline^ 
which,  when  there  is  ascites,  can  only  be  determined  after  paracentesis^ 
is  very  suggestive.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  is  commonly  associated 
with  similar  visceral  changes  elsewhere. 

4.  Syphilis  of  the  Digestive  Organs. — The  history  affords  presumptive 
evidence  in  disease  of  the  oesophagus.  Syphilis  of  the  stomach  cannot  be 
positively  diagnosticated.  The  chronic  course  of  syphilis  of  the  rectum^ 
the  symptoms  of  gradual  stenosis  of  the  gut,  and  the  results  of  digital 
examination  by  which  a  firm  fibrous  annular  contraction  is  usually  felt^ 
quite  unlike  the  irregular,  ragged  surface  of  ulcerating  cancer,  are  essential 
diagnostic  criteria. 

5.  The  clinical  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
must  be  a  provisional  one.  Cardiovascular  changes,  in  no  respect  differ- 
ing in  symptomatology  from  those  occurring  in  syphilitic  subjects,  are 
often  due  to  other  causes. 

6.  The  diagnosis  of  renal  syphilis  cannot  be  made  during  life. 

7.  Syphilis  of  the  Testes. — The  recognition  of  syphilis  in  these  organs 
may  be  of  great  importance  in  obscure  visceral  disease.  Syphilis,  tuber- 
culosis, and  cancer  are  to  be  differentiated.  Gummata  involve  the  body  of 
the  testicle  and  give  rise  to  irregular  conglomerated  masses,  unattended 
with  pain  and  showing  no  tendency  to  invade  the  skin  or  undergo  soften- 
ing. Tubercle  more  commonly  affects  the  epididymis  and  is  often  associ- 
ated with  the  signs  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere.  Malignant  disease 
runs  a  more  rapid  course,  attains  a  larger  size,  is  attended  with  pain,  and 
tends  to  involve  the  skin  and  undergo  ulceration. 

Therapeutic  Diag:nosls. — Symptomatic  treatment  by  mercury  and  the 
iodides  under  suitable  conditions  will  frequently  cause  the  disappearance 
of  symptoms.  Intermittent  courses  of  treatment,  repeated  during  long 
periods  of  time,  usually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  symptoms,  arrest  the 
tendency  to  abortion,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  birth  of  healthy  children 
in  whom  neither  the  early  nor  the  late  manifestations  of  syphilis  occur. 
Obscure  skin  eruptions  fade  if  of  syphilitic  origin* 
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With  reference  to  visceral  syphilis  the  following  facts  are  important: 
The  symptoms  of  nervous  syphilis  may,  in  early  cases,  disappear  after  the 
use  of  antisyphilitic  remedies;  in  pulmonary  syphilis  the  results  are  incon- 
clusive; syphilis  of  the  liver  in  certain  of  its  forms  is  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  in  some  cases  the  improvement  is  rapid  and  permanent;  syphilis 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  shows  retardation  rather  than  cure  and  here  the 
therapeutic  test  is  useless.  The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  stage  yield 
promptly,  while  in  the  tertiary  stage  tlie  gummatous  lesions  yield  more 
or  less  gradually  and  the  sclerotic  lesions  are  but  slightly  if  at  all  influenced. 
The  so-called  parasyphilitic  diseases  are  not  cured  by  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment. Finally  there  are  rare  cases  of  acute  malignant  syphilis  which  run 
a  rapidly  fatal  course  wholly  uninfluenced  by  treatment. 

Pros^nosls. — Under  early,  systematic  treatment,  repeated  from  time 
to  time  in  courses  of  proper  duration  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years^ 
an  apparent  cure  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  established  and  maintained. 


XXXIV.  GONORRHCEA. 

Definition,  —  A  contagious  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  genital 
mucous  membrane,  chiefly  propagated  by  impure  sexual  intercourse,  and 
due  to  the  gonococcus  of  Neisser. 

This  wide-spread  venereal  infection  is  scarcely  inferior  in  importance 
to  syphilis.  In  truth,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  facts  that  syphilis 
is  much  less  virulent  than  formerly  in  its  early  and  late  constitutional 
effects,  and  that  it  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  compel  the  most  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  to  seek  professional 
advice  at  a  period  when  it  is  still 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  that  gonor- 
rhoea, while  retaining  all  its  capacity  for 
immediate  and  late  harmfulness,  is  too 
often  regarded  as  a  trifling  local  dis- 
order, the  very  existence  of  which  may 
be  unsuspected  by  the  female  patient, 
we  may  even  question  whether  gonor- 
rhoea is  not  the  more  serious  disease 
of  the  two. 

The  gonorrhoeal  infection  may 
limit  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  genitalia — (1)  the  primary  local 
infection;  it  may  invade  the  genito- 
urinary organs  by  direct  continuity 
of  structure — (2)  secondary  local  infection;  or  finally,  it  may  be  swept 
into    the    blood    stream    and    give    rise   to   (3)    constitutional   infection. 

With  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  infection  in  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
it  is  a  question  of  extent.  Every  case  in  the  male  is  at  first  an  infection  of 
the  anterior  urethra.  With  reference  to  systemic  effects,  it  is  a  question  of 
degree;  any  case  is  liable  to  systemic  disturbance,  and  malaise,  feverishness, 
head  and  back  pains,  and  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  infection  are 
often  present  at  the  onset  or  later  in  the  course  of  the  attack.  The  fever 
associated  with  the  initial  symptoms  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxins. 
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The  Primary  Lxx:al  Infection. — It  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
medical  diagnosis  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  gonocoecus  may 
persist  in  a  slight  urethral  discharge  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  disease 
for  long  periods  after  the  patient  has  thought  himself  cured,  and  that 
innocent  women  frequently  become  infected  upon  marriage.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  a  urethral  stricture  bears  a  causal 
relation  to  cystitis,  pyelitis,  persistent  rhachialgia,  lassitude,  general 
disability,  and  neurasthenia,  and  that  in  acute  disease  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  urinary  retention. 

Secondary  Local  Infection, — The  gradual  extension  of  the  specific 
inflammation  from  the  mucous  membrane  primarily  involved  gives  rise,  in 
the  male,  to  posterior  urethritis,  epididymitis,  prostatitis,  periurethral 
abscess;  in  the  female  to  abscess  of  the  vulvovaginal  glands,  metritis,  sal- 
pingitis, inflammation  of  the  ovary,  and,  in  rare  cases,  to  acute  peritonitis; 
in  both  sexes  to  cystitis  and  pyelitis,  usually  mixed  infections. 

Constitutional  Qonorrhoeal  Infection, — Gonorrhceal  Sepsis — Septi- 
coPYiEMiA. — The  presence  of  the  gonocoecus  in  the  blood  has  been 
demonstrated.  There  are  cases  of  rapidly  fatal  general  infection,  usually 
associated  with  suppurative  lesions  in  the  urinary  tract.  The  symptoms 
are  chill,  high  temperature  of  irregular  range,  profuse  sweats,  muttering 
delirium,  and  stupor  deepening  to  coma. 

Cardiac  and  Articular  Localizations — Gonorrhceal  Endocar- 
ditis.— This  localization  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  gonocoecus  septicemia. 
Gonococci  have  been  isolated  from  the  blood  during  life,  and  the  vegeta- 
tions upon  the  valves  after  death.  The  endocarditis  is  often  of  the  malig- 
nant type.  Ill  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  endocarditis  has  followed  an 
arthritis,  but  it  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  joint  affection  or  the 
latter  may  follow  it.  Pericarditis  may  occur,  and  an  acute  gonorrhceal 
mvocarditis  has  been  observed. 

Gonorrhceal  Arthritis. — The  designation  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  is 
erroneous  and  misleading  and  should  be  abandoned.  This  localization  has 
been  observed  in  infants  in  connection  with  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
in  young  children  in  whom  gonorrhoea  is  common  as  the  result  of  accidental 
infection  by  towels  or  clothing,  or  of  vicious  practices.  It  is  most  common 
between  twenty  and  thirty.  Males  suffer  from  the  joint  affection  more 
frequently  than  females.  It  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  urethral  discharge.  Most  commonly  the  arthritis  begins  during  the 
acute  stage  and  is  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  discharge,  which  is, 
however,  usually  only  temporary.  It  may  occur  after  discharge  has  greatly 
diminished  or  not  for  several  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
A  single  joint  may  be  affected;  more  commonly  two  or  even  three  are 
involved.  Polyarthritis  is  rare  and  the  migratory  form  characteristic  of 
acute  rheumatism  does  not  occur.  The  joints  remain  inflamed  and  only 
slowly  get  well.  The  ankles,  knees,  and  wrists  are  especially  liable  to  gonor- 
rhceal inflammation  and  the  temporomaxillary,  sternoclavicular,  vertebral, 
and  sacro-iliac  articulations  are  frequently  attacked.  The  inflammation 
is  endo-  and  periarticular.  In  the  latter  case  the  exudate  sometimes  extends 
along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  effusion  into  the  joints  is  that  of  a 
serous  synovitis.     It  may  be  seropurulent.     The  gonocoecus  may  be  iflo- 
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lated  from  the  cndo-  and  the  periarticular  exudates.  In  some  cases  the 
results  are  negative.    Mixed  infections — staphylococci,  streptococci — occur. 

Gonorrhceal  arthritis  tends  to  become  chronic.  Relapses  are  frequent; 
disorganization  or  disabling  ankylosis  may  result.  Among  the  compli- 
cations are  iritis,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  pleurisy. 

Diasmosls. — Direct. — The  anamnesis  is  most  important.  Caution  is  to 
be  exercised  in  questioning  young  girls  and  married  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  existence  of  a  mucopurulent  urethral  discharge  is  not  positively  con- 
clusive. A  young  person  suffering  from  gonorrhoea  may  also  contract 
rheumatic  fever.  In  the  female  a  vaginal  discharge  should  be  examined 
for  gonococci.  Clinically,  a  limited  number  of  jojnts  involved,  the  persist- 
ence of  the  inflammation  without  migration,  the  association  of  endocar- 
ditis of  the  malignant  form,  and  implication  of  the  temporomaxillary, 
sternoclavicular,  or  vertebral  articulations  are  of  diagnostic  value. 

Differential. — Rheumatic  Fever, — The  evanescent — migratory — char- 
acter of  the  arthritis,  the  number  of  joints  involved, — polyarthritis ^ — the 
frequent  rapid  and  complete  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  a  history  of 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  of  previous  attacks,  of  heredity,  and  the  com- 
monly lower  intensity  of  an  endocarditis,  when  present,  are  in  favor 
of  rheumatic  fever.  Pycvmic  or  Septic  Arthritis. — The  presence  of  a  sup- 
purative focus,  caries,  osteomyelitis  with  toxajmic  phenomena,  as  irregular 
chills,  high  fever  of  irregular  remittent  or  intermittent  type,  profuse  sweat- 
ing, rapidly  developing  anaemia,  the  implication  of  a  single  joint  or,  at  most, 
two  or  three,  and  the  evidences  of  large  intra-articular  effusion,  are  in 
favor  of  septic  arthritis.  Gout. — If  the  patient  be  a  middle-aged  male, 
energetic  and  self-indulgent,  the  attack  be  sudden,  the  great  toe,  ankle, 
knee,  or  wrist  involved,  the  swelling  tense,  the  surface  livid  and  glossy, 
and  tophi  be  present  around  the  small  joints  or  in  the  helix  of  the  ear,  a 
diagnosis  of  gout  may  safely  be  made.  I  have  seen  a  calculus  impacted 
in  the  urethra  cause  a  free  purulent  discharge,  followed  by  an  attack  of 
gout.  Arthritis  Deformans. — There  are  cases  in  which,  for  a  time,  the  joint 
affection,  whether  arthralgic,  polyarthritic,  or  monarthritic,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  time  of  acute  exacerbations  from  gonorrhceal  arthritis. 
No  question  (irises  in  regard  to  the  differential  diagnosis  except  in  cases  of 
recent  or  chronic  urethritis  in  the  male  or  leucorrhcea  in  the  female. 

Pros^nosis. — Gonorrhceal  infection  in  its  systemic  form  is  always  a 
serious  matter.  The  virulent  septic  cases  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  or  a 
week  or  two;  the  endocarditis  frequently  assumes  the  malignant  type; 
the  arthritis  is  commonly  rebellious  to  treatment  and  not  rarely  is  followed 
by  lasting,  even  permanent  disability.    Salicin  and  the  salicylates  are  useless. 

XXXV.  EPHEMERAL   FEVER— FEBRICULA-SIMPLE 

CONTINUED   FEVER. 

Definition. — Fever  of  short  duration,  occurring  in  the  absence  of  defi- 
nite lesions  or  known  specific  cause,  and  characterized  by  elevation  of 
temperature  and  the  derangements  of  function  which  commonly  attend  it. 
Fever  lasting  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  and  ceasing  completely  is 
designated  ephemeral  fever;  an  attack  of  three  or  four  days'  duration. 
febricula:  and  one  lasting  a  week  or  more,  simple  continued  fever. 
53 
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Pros^nosis. — Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  a  very  fatal  disease. 
According  to  several  observers  the  mortality  varies  from  70  to  90  per  cent. 
In  some  seasons  the  cases  are  mild  and  most  of  them  have  terminated  in 
recovery.  Among  the  phenomena  which  in  individual  cases  render  the 
outlook  asi)ecially  unfavorable  are  deep  jaundice,  extensive  hemorrhage 
into  the  skin,  delirium,  and  exhaustion. 


XXXVII.  ICTERUS  INFECTIOSUS. 

WeiVs  Disease;  Acute  Febrile  Icterus. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by  sudden 
onset  with  chill,  followed  by  high  fever  and  jaundice. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  cHnical  picture  suggests 
tlie  severer  cases  of  catarrhal  jaundice  and  various  febrile  forms  of  gastro- 
intestinal disease  that  may  run  their  course  with  or  without  jaundice. 
It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  disease  observed  by  Griesinger  in  Cairo, 
and  Kartulis  in  Alexandria,  and  described  under  the  designation  bilious 
tf/phoid  or  typhus  hiliosus.  Many  cases  reported  ;is  Weil's  disease  clearly 
do  not  belong  to  that  category,  such  as  santonin  poisoning,  septicaemia, 
abortive  enteric  fever,  and  the  so-called  hepatic  form  of  enteric  fever. 
The  view  that  Weil's  disease  is  a  form  of  rheumatic  fever  complicated  by 
a  resorption  icterus  is  not  generally  accepted.  Some  etiological  considera- 
tions support  the  assumption  that  the  disease  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
specific  infectious  process.  Among  these  are  the  following:  The  cases 
which  correspond  to  Weil's  description  usually  occur  sporadicall}-,  but  not 
rarely  they  appear  in  groups  in  circumscribed  localities,  and  during  the 
hot  season.  Males  are  more  affected  than  females — 90  per  cent.  Certain 
occupations  exert  a  predisposing  influence,  butchers,  tanners,  and  laborers 
in  sewers  being  especially  liable  to  the  disease.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
the  drinking  of  contaminated  water,  and  epidemics,  especially-  among 
soldiers,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  swallowing  of  such  water  during  bathing. 
The  disease  is  most  frequent  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  fortieth 
voars  of  life.    It  is  uncommon  in  childhood,  and  rare  after  fiftv. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  researches  of  Jager  render  it  probable  that 
an  organism  cultivated  from  the  urine  of  living  cases  and  from  the  organs 
of  a  case  dead  of  the  disease — Proteus  fluoresccns — is  the  infecting  agent. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  begins  abruptly,  usually  without  prodromes 
and  often  with  a  chill.    Headache,  vertigo,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  occur. 
There  is  great  lassitude.    The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  104®  F.  (40*^  C.) 
or  higher,  and  is  remittent  in  type.    It  lasts  from  eight  to  fourteen  daj'S. 
There  are  recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  relai)ses  occur.     Stupor  and  delirium  occur,  and  the  resemblance  of 
some  of  the  cases  to  enteric  fever  may  be  striking — a  resemblance  increa.*!ed 
by  the  early  development  of  splenic  enlargement.     Jaundice  makes  its 
appearance  between  the  third  and  fifth  days  and  is  of  variable  intensity, 
being  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  deep  and  attended  by 
clay-colore<l  stools.    The  liver  is  increased  in  size  and  tender  upon  pressure. 
The  urine  is  commonly  albuminous,  with  hyaline  and  epithelial  casts,  and 
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tometimes  contains  red  blood-corpuscles.  Haematuria  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon. In  the  fatal  cases  deep  stupor,  delirium,  and  coma  precede  deatlu 
There  is  rapid  wasting  during  the  attack.  Muscular  pains  persist  after  the 
defervescence  and  are  among  the  last  symptoms  to  disappear.  Angina 
tonsillaris  is  occasionally  an  early  complication.  Herpes  facialis  and  other 
cutaneous  lesions,  as  erythema  and  hemorrhage  into  the  skin,  have  been 
observed.  A  group  of  the  graver  cases  are  hemorrhagic.  Parotid  bubo 
is  a  rare  complication.  The  duration  of  the  attack  varies  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  and  the  convalescence  is  slow. 

Dias^nosls. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  jaundice 
with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  severe  infection,  quite  unlike  ordinary 
catarrhal  icterus  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  the  phenomena  of  the  specific 
infections  on  the  other.  The  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the  patient  are  to 
be  considered.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  local  epidemics  reported  as 
catarrhal  jaundice  of  severe  type  have  been  outbreaks  of  WeiFs  disease. 

Pros^osls. — The  death-rate  is  low,  most  of  the  cases  terminating  in 
recovery. 

XXXVIII.  GLANDULAR  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  of  children,  characterized  by  sud- 
den onset,  erythematous  angina,  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  high  fever  of 
short  duration,  and  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymph-nodes  of  the 
neck,  particularly  those  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid muscles. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Certain  individuals,  particu- 
larly  in  childhood,  exhibit  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  superficial  lymphatic 
glands,  some  of  which  become  enlarged  and  painful  in  almost  any  disease, 
however  trifling.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes  is  characteristic  of 
measles,  rotheln,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  many  other  diseases,  and,  when 
acute,  is  commonly  attended  with  some  degree  of  fever.  Glandular  fever— 
Druaenfieber  of  Pfeiffer — is  a  definite  nosological  entity,  the  predisposing 
influences  to  which,  except  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  child- 
hood, are  wholly  unknown.     It  occurs  sporadically  and  in  epidemics. 

The  EXCITING  CAUSE  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden,  with  a  rise  of  temperature  to  101^- 
103^  F.  (38.5^-39.5^  C).  There  is  pain  on  moving  the  head  and  neck, 
together  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  abdominal  pain.  The  angina  is  not  as 
a  rule  intense  nor  of  long  duration.  The  adenopathy  shows  itself  upon  thb 
second  or  third  day,  the  glands  becoming  enlarged  in  varying  degree  to 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch.  There  is  slight  peri- 
glandular oedema,  but  no  general  swelling  or  redness,  and  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  In  a  limited  proportion  of  the  cases  substernal 
uneasiness  and  an  unproductive,  paroxysmal  cough  are  the  signs  of  impli- 
cation of  the  tracheal  and  peribronchial  glands.  The  axillary,  inguinal, 
and  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  involved.  The  fever  is  of  short  dura- 
tion but  the  enlarged  glands  only  slowly  undergo  involution.  Suppuration 
has  been  noted. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  presence  of  the  foregoing 
symptom-complex.     The  differential  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  exclusion. 
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Prognosis. — Recovery  is  the  rule.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  in 
some  of  the  affected  glands,  otitis  media,  retropharyngeal  abscess,  and 
severe,  even  hemorrhagic  nephritis  may  protract  the  illness  or  cause  it 
to  terminate  in  death;  but  these  accidents  are  infrequent. 

XXXrX.  MILIARY  FEVER. 

Sweating  Sickness. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by  fever,  prof uf*e 
sweating,  and  an  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles. 

Miliary  fever,  or  the  sweating  sickness,  prevailed  extensivel.v  in  Eng- 
land in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Outbreaks  have  occurred 
within  recent  years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  They  have  sometimes 
extended  over  wide  areas;  more  frequently  they  have  been  limited  to 
districts  or  villages.  These  epidemics  have  lasted  in  some  instances  thi-ec 
or  four  weeks;  in  others  they  have  run  their  course  in  a  week  or  ten  da}'8. 
When  the  disease  shows  itself  it  attacks,  like  influenza  and  dengue,  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  a  very  short  time. 

Etiology. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  pathogenic  principle  which  gives 
rise  to  miliary  fever. 

Symptoms. — After  prodromal  symptoms  of  short  duration,  the  attack 
sets  in  suddenly  with  moderate  fever,  profuse  sweating,  and  epigastric  dis- 
tress. These  symptoms  are  followed  by  an  erythematous  rash  and  the  copious 
eruption  of  miliary  vesicles,  most  abundant  upon  the  neck  and  trunk.  In  the 
more  severe  cases  the  symptoms  of  an  intense  infection — high  fever,  prof ound 
depression,  hemorrhage,  and  delirium — are  present.  Desiccation  and  desqua- 
mation occur.     The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  one  to  four  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  development  of  an  acute 
illness,  characterized  by  the  above  symptoms,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  absence  of  the 
symptoms  of  influenza,  dengue,  or  other  infectious  maladies. 

Differential. — The  sweating  might  suggest  malaria,  but  the  orderly 
succession  of  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  which  characterize  the  ague  fit  in 
the  regularly  recurring  forms,  the  well-defined  periodicity,  the  effects 
of  quinine,  and  the  presence  of  Laveran's  parasite  in  the  blood  would 
settle  any  doubt.  Influenza  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  miliary  fever. 
Its  pandemic  prevalence,  the  prominence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  the 
frequency  of  high  fever,  and  the  al)sence  of  the  vesicular  rash  determine 
the  question  of  diagnosis.  Dengue  differs  from  miliary  fever  in  its  geo- 
graphical distribution,  being  a  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropical  climates; 
in  its  mode  of  onset  and  course;  in  its  early  arthropathy; in  its  eruptions; 
and  in  the  fact  that  profuse  sweating  and  a  copious  vesicular  eruption  are 
uncommon.  Rheumatic  fever  nught  suggest  miliary  fever  by  the  abundant 
perspirations  which  are  common;  but  the  prominence  and  migratory  char- 
acter of  the  arthiitis,  the  higher  fever,  and  the  sporadic  or  endemic  occur- 
rence would  at  once  dispel  any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  the  more  malignant  forms  death  occurs  in  the  course 
of  several  hours.  The  mortality  in  the  early  course  of  epidemics  is  high. 
In  some  of  the  recent  outbreaks  the  death-rate  has  been  low. 
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XL.  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Aphthous  Fever, 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
but  also  met  with  less  frequently  in  other  domestic  ammals,  characterized 
by  fever,  salivation,  and  a  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  conjunctiva,  less  frequently  also  upon  that  of  the 
vulva  and  upon  the  udder  and  teats.  In  the  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  the  affec- 
tion manifests  itself  particularly  about  the  hoof,  while  in  the  horse  only 
the  oral  mucous  membrane  is  involved.  This  disease,  whica  occurs  in 
widespread  epizootics,  is  readily  transmissible  to  man,  and  numerous 
epidemics  have  been  described.    It  is  more  common  as  a  sporadic  affection. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — All  those  occupations  which 
involve  contact  with  animals  suffering  from  the  disease;  their  fodder  or 
manure,  or  the  stables  in  which  they  are  housed,  predispose  to  the  disease. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  infecting  principle  has  not  been  isolated. 
Its  presence  in  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  and  in  the  saliva,  milk,  and 
urme,  has  been  demonstrated  by  intravenous  and  intraperitoneal  mjcc- 
tion.  It  retains  its  virulence  in  stalls,  fodder,  and  dung  heaps  for  a  period 
of  several  months,  and  is  capable  of  transportation  to  indefinite  distances 
by  fomites.  The  most  common  source  of  infection  in  man  is  by  the  raw 
milk  of  infected  animals.  Herbwig's  experiments  upon  himself  and  his 
assistants  demonstrated  this  mode  of  transmission  beyond  doubt.  The 
cream  also  contains  the  virus,  as  well  as  butter,  curds,  and  cheese  made 
from  the  infected  milk.  The  possibility  of  acquiring  the  disease  by  hand- 
ling the  meat  of  infected  animals  is  to  be  considered,  though  prolonged 
-cooking  may  render  it  innoxious  as  an  article  of  food. 

Symptoms. — In  man,  after  an  incubation  period  of  from  three  to 
five  or  eight  days,  the  disease  begins  with  lassitude  and  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs.  These  symptoms  are  associated  with  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo  and 
insomnia.  Complete  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  fever  ensue.  The  last 
is,  however,  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom.  In  some  cases  there  is 
nose-bleeding.  If  the  infection  has  occurred  by  way  of  the  oral  mucosa 
there  are  seen,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  more,  vesicles  which  come  out  in 
successive  crops  and  are  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  diffuse  and  very  painful 
inflammation.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  vesicles  increase  in  size 
and  then  rupture,  leaving  superficial  ulcers  which  gradually  heal  with 
scars.  There  is  salivation,  great  pain  in  eating,  antl  a  fetid  breath.  Urti- 
caria and  roseolous  and  scarlatiniform  rashes  appear,  and  in  some  cases  crops 
of  vesicles  resembling  the  vesicles  upon  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
The  last  gradually  undergo  desiccation  and  healing  without  ulceration. 
When  infection  takes  place  by  way  of  lesions  upon  the  skin,  constitutional 
symptoms  develop  first,  vesicles  appear  near  the  seat  of  infection,  the 
above-described  rashes  follow,  and  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  invariably, 
the  vesicles  subsequently  develop  in  the  mouth. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  presence  of  the  foregoing 
symptoms   in   an   individual    who   has   been  exposed   to   the  danger  of 
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contact  with  infected  animals  or  their  surroundings,  or  of  eating  infected 
food  products.  In  a  doubtful  case,  experimental  inoculation  should  be 
practised  and  for  this  purpose  the  calf,  on  account  of  its  greater  suscepti- 
bility, should  be  selected. 

Differential. — The  ordinary  form  of  aphthous  stomatitis  is  not 
attended  by  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  severe  infection,  nor 
accompanied  by  cutaneous  rashes.  The  vesicles  run  their  course  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  seldom  seen  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  circvmiscribed  painful 
ulcers,  with  sharp  edges  and  yellow  bases,  to  which  they  give  rise.  The 
acute  exanthemata  may  be  suggested  by  the  constitutional  symptoms 
and  the  buccal  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  Varicella,  however,  usually  lacks 
the  fever  and  lassitude  of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  measles  is  character- 
ized by  catarrhal  symptoms  not  present  in  the  affection,  and  scarlet  fever 
by  a  diffuse  non-vesicular  angina  and  generalized  erythema  developing 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  an  abrupt  onset.  Diphtheria,  which  may  be 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  ulceration  in  the  mouth  in  certain 
cases,  reveals  its  pathological  identity  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus.  In 
any  suspicious  case  the  etiological  factor  in  diagnosis  is  important. 

Pros^osis. — in  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  adults  recovery  takes  place 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  taking  food,  and  the 
serious  nature  of  the  gastro-intestinal  derangements  in  children,  the  out- 
look is  far  more  serious,  and  progressive  emaciation  and  debility  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  death.  Septic  infection  by  way  of  the  mucous  and 
cutaneous  lesions  may  prolong  the  illness. 

XLI.  ERYSIPELOID  OF   ROSENBACH. 

Erythema  Migrans;   Erythema  Serpens, 

Definition. — An  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  fingers,  due  to 
the  inoculation  of  an,  as  yet,  undetermined  pathogenic  principle,  associated 
with  putrescent  animal  matter,  and  characterized  by  swelling,  tension, 
dark  red  or  purplish  discoloration,  well-defined  edges,  and  a  tendency  to 
advance  from  the  point  of  origin,  with  moderate  pain,  some  itching  and 
burning,  and  the  absence  of  constitutional  symptoms. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Erysipeloid  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  disease.  It  has  been  especially  studied  by  Rosenbach  in  Germany 
(1887),  and  Gilchrist  (1904)  and  Jopson  (1908)  in  this  country.  Occupa- 
tion constitutes  the  most  important  predisposing  influence.  The  affection 
occurs  almost  without  exception  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  handling 
dead  animal  matter  under  conditions  which  render  it  liable  to  putrefaction, 
as  dealers  in  fish  (especially  shell-fish),  game,  and  poultry,  and  butchers 
and  cooks.  Medical  students,  laboratory  workers,  and  taxidermists  are  also 
liable  to  the  infection.  Those  who  handle  crabs  are  especially  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  contracting  erysipeloid,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  a*? 
"crab  cellulitis.'' 

Exciting  Cause. — Rosenbach  and  others  have  described  a  cladothrLx. 
but  subsequent  investigators  have  failed  to  obtain  such  an  organism. 
The  manner  of  inoculation,  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  the  constant  clinical 
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course  of  the  disease,  and  the  pathological  findings,  which  are  those  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  entire  corium,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  are  suggestive  of  a  specific  infection.  No  specific 
organism  has,  however,  been  demonstrated. 

Symptoms. — The  infection  results  from  an  injury  to  the  skin.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  small  wounds.  The  period  of  incubation  varies  from 
a  few  hours  to  several  days,  being  commonly,  however,  about  forty-eight 
hours.  The  inflamed  skin  is  tense,  livid,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  surface,  and  characterized  by  a  sharply  defined  border  which 
advances  toward  the  hand  and  may  invade  the  palm,  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  and  other  fingers  than  the  one  first  affected.  As  the  border  advances 
resolution  takes  place  in  the  part  first  attacked.  Suppuration  does  not 
occur  nor  do  vesicles,  as  a  rule,  develop.  Complete  recovery  takes  place  in 
a  period  varying  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Fever  and 
other  constitutional  symptoms  do  not  occur. 

Diag^nosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  foregoing  characters 
and  may  usually  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  differential  diagnosis 
from  the  cellulitis  caused  by  pyogenic  organisms  rests  upon  the  mode  of 
infection  in  the  latter,  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  and  the  presence  of 
pus-producing  bacteria  in  the  exudate;  and  from  erysipelas  by  the  absence 
of  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  trifling  nature  of  the  erysipeloid 
affection.     The  prognosis  is  uniformly  favorable. 

XLII.  ERYTHEMA  INFECTIOSUM. 

In  1896  Escherich  described  a  feebly  contagious  disease  of  childhood 
characterized  by  a  rose-colored  maculopapular  rash  with  trifling  subjec- 
tive symptoms,  among  which  a  mild  erythematous  sore  throat  is  mentioned. 
The  incubation  period  varies  from  six  to  fourteen  daj's  and  the  rash 
appears  first  upon  the  face  and  consists  of  maculopapules,  in  some  instances 
sharply  marginate,  in  others  gradually  fading  into  the  healthy  skin.  It 
disappears  momentarily  upon  pressure.  In  the  coui-se  of  twenty-four 
hours  it  invades  other  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  urticaria.  It  is  especially  marked  upon  the  extensor  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  extremities.  It  lasts  from  six  to  ten  days,  fading  first 
upon  the  face,  where  it  first  appeared,  and  is  not  followed  by  desquama- 
tion. The  superficial  lymph-nodes  are  not  enlarged.  The  attack  does  not 
confer  immunity  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  rubella.  No  outbreaks 
have  been  observed  in  America.  The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  rash  and  its  distribution,  the  absence  of  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  mild  transmissibility.  The  differential  diagnosis  from  these 
diseases  depends  upon  the  absence  respectively  of  their  specific  etiologic 
and  clinical  manifestations.  Erythema  infcctiosum  bears  only  the  most 
remote  resemblance  to  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rubella,  urticaria,  and  certain 
dnig  rashes. 
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II. 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

A.    DISEASES  DUE  TO   PROTOZOA. 

i.  Psorospermiasis. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  diseases  produced  by  the  sporozoa  other 
than  hsemospiridia — protozoa  that  only  live  parasitically  in  the  cells,  tumors, 
or  organs  of  other  animals.  They  are  mostly  cytozoa.  This  class  includes 
Gregarinida  and  Coccidiidea.  The  latter  is  the  cause  of  a  disease  common 
in  the  rabbit  in  which  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  small  whitish  nodules,  seen 
upon  section  to  be  dilatatioxis  of  biliary  ducts.  Coccidia  are  found  in  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  these  cyst-like  dilatations.  Rainey's  corpuscles  or 
tubes  are  ovoid  bodies  containing  sickle-shaped,  unicellular  organisms — 
Sarcocystis  miescheriana — found  within  the  sarcolemma  of  various  ani- 
mals, especially  the  hog. 

Visceral  Psorospermlasls;  Coccldiosis. — Infection  takes  place  by 
swallowing  the  spores  or  oocysts  containing  spores.  The  gastric  juice 
•causes  the  spores  to  open  and  frees  the  sporocytes,  which  by  way  of  the 
common  duct  reach  the  biliary  ducts  and  penetrate  the  epithelial  cells. 
A  limited  number  of  cases  has  been  observed  in  man. 

Symptoms. — ^Those  of  severe  infection:  fever  (sometimes  intermittent), 
dry  tongue,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  tenderness  over  the  liver  and  spleen, 
which  are  enlarged.  The  parasites  have  also  been  found  in  the  ureters 
and  kidneys.    The  diagnosis  during  life  has  not  been  made. 

ii.   Amoebic  Dysentery. 

Definition. — ^A  colitis  caused  by  Amceba  dysenterisB  and  character- 
ized by  pain,  tenesmus,  and  frequent  stools  containing  mucus  and  blood. 
Dysentery  occurs  as  an  acute  and  chronic  disease.    Liver  abscess  is  common. 

Etiolosry. — Predisposing  Influences. — Dysentery  is  more  prevalent 
in  tropical  countries.  In  Egj'pt  and  India  it  is  endemic,  frequently  epi- 
-demic.  It  occurs  sporadically  in  all  temperate  climates.  It  is  a  water- 
borne  disease  and  infection  may  take  place  by  drinking  contaminated  water, 
or  eating  raw  vegetables  washed  with  it. 

Exciting  Cause. — ^Amcpba  dysentcrije,  first  described  by  Lambl  in 
1859,  later  by  Losch  in  1875,  is  classed  among  the  Rhizopoda.    This  organ- 
ism frequently  exhibits  the  differentiation  between  the  hyaline  ecto-  and 
the  granular  endosarc  very  clearly,  especially  in  the  pseudopodia.    It 
contains  a  vesicular  nucleus  and  contracting  vacuoles.    Amcebffi  are  seen 
in  great  numbers  in  the  stools,  being  found  especially  in  the  shreds  of 
mucus  or  pus,  in  the  pus  of  liver  abscess  and  abscess  in  other  positions 
which  occasionally  occur,  and  in  the  purulent  expectoration  in  hepatic 
abscess  discharging  by  way  of  a  pulmonary  fistula.    An  amceba  frequently 
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contains  red  blood-corpuscles.  They  can  be  growD  in  cultures  from  the 
stools  and  intestinal  ulcers  but  not  readily  alone,  a  ^mbiotic  orgaoism 
b^ng  required.  Amoeba  coli  has  been  found  in  the  stools  of  healthy  per- 
sons.   There  may  be  different  varieties,  of  \\'hich  some  are  non-pathogenic. 

The  lesions  to  which  this  organism  gives  rise  are  situated  in  the  large 
bowel,  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  They 
■consist  of  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  submucosa,  followed  by 
necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  circumscribed  round,  oval,  or  irregular  ulcers  with  overhanging 
borders.  The  base  of  the  individual  ulcer  consists,  according  to  stage  of 
■development,  of  the  subnmcous,  muscular,  or  serous  coat  of  the  gut.  There 
is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  extend  by  undermining  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  the  formation  of  deep,  ,  , 
serpiginous  ulcerating  tracts  or  fis- 
tula. In  severe  cases  the  entire 
intestine  is  greatly  thickened  and 
extensively  ulcerated.  When  the 
process  is  less  extensive,  the  rectum, 
the  hepatic  and  sigmoid  flexures,  and 
the  CEPCum  are  points  of  selection. 
Healing  leads  to  extensive  new  form- 
ation of  fibrous  tissue  and  constric- 
tion of  the  bowel. 

The  lesions  of  the  liver  consist 
of,  (a)  local  necrosis  of  hepatic  tissue 
in  scattered  patches,  and  (b)  abscess 
formation.  The  abscess  may  be 
multiple  and  scattered  throughout 
the  organ,  or  single.  The  latter  arc 
usually  situated  in  the  right  lobe  and 
under  the  convex  or  diaphragmatic 
surface;  less  frequently  near  the 
concave  intestinal  surface.     In  the 

former  case  rupture  frequently  takes  place  into  the  lung  or  pleura. 
Less  commonly,  according  to  its  location,  the  abscess  may  rupture  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  stomach,  intestine,  or 
*he  portal  or  hepatic  vein. 

Symptoms. — .\ci;te  Form. — This  form  is  characterized  by  sudden 
onset,  pain,  tenesmus,  frequent  stools  containing  blood  and  mucus.  Large 
sloughs  may  be  passed.  There  is  fever,  not  often  intense.  Rapid  emaciation 
occurs  and  the  patient  may  die  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  Hemorrhage 
■of  the  bowels  may  take  place  or  perforation  with  peritonitis.  Recovery 
is,  however,  the  rule.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  the  disease 
becomes  chronic.    There  is  a  moderate  leucocytosis — 9000  to  16,000. 

Chronic  P'orm. — The  disease  may  be  insidious  in  onset.  There  are  sub- 
acutedyscntericattackswithpain,  frequent  stools,  mucus  and  blood,  and  slight 
fever.  These  spells  alternate  with  periodsof  constipation.  The  patientsmay 
have  fairly  good  health,  but  are  liable  to  indigestion,  and  the  attacks  are 
readily  brought  on  by  cirorsof  diet,  over-fatigue,  sudden  chilling  and  the  like. 
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Diag^nosis. — Direct. — The  intestinal  symptoms — pain,  tenesmus,  fre- 
quent stools  with  blood  and  mucus — ^justify  a  diagnosis  of  dysentery;  the 
presence  of  amcrbic  in  the  discharges,  a  diagnosis  of  amoebic  dysenter}'* 
alike  in  the  acute  and  chronic  cases. 

Hepatic  abscess  may  be  entirely  latent.  More  commonly  therc  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  at  its  upper  or  lower  aspect  with  recurrent  chills,  fever,  sweat- 
ing, local  pain,  and  oedema.  The  leucocytosis  is  high.  With  the  establishment 
of  a  pulmonar}'  fistula  there  is  dark  expectoration  containing  amoeba*. 

Differential. — BacUlary  Dysentery, — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the 
absence  of  amojbte  and  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  blood-serum  for 
the  bacilli,  and  the  more  pronounced  toxasmia.  Proctitis. — Tenesmus  and 
mucohemorrhagic  stools  may  suggest  dysenter}%  but  the  slight  and 
transient  nature  of  the  attack  and  its  manifest  local  character  are  of  diag- 
nostic importance. 

Pro£^nosis. — Many  cases  recover  but  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  marked. 
The  mortality  is  about  25  per  cent.  Hepatic  abscess  adds  greatly  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  outlook. 

iii.  Trypanosomiasis. 

Sleeping  Sickness, 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  caused  in  man  by  Tr>*panosoma 
gambiense  and  characterized  by  undulant  fever,  rapid  pulse,  weakness, 

loss  of  flesh,  and  frequently  a  pro- 
tracted lethargy. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  In- 
fluences.— As  a  disease  of  horses 
and  cattle  trypano-somiasis  is  known 
as  surra  in  India  and  the  Philippines 
and  is  prevalent  in  South  Africa. 
Africa  has,  in  fact,  no  less  than  six 
tiypanosomal  diseases,  all  of  them 
vor>'  important:  nagana,  dourine, 
galziekte,  zouspana,  Gambian  horse 
disease,  and  human  trypanosomia^'i8. 
Human  trypanosomiasis  is  widely 
distributed  in  Uganda  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  It  Ls  conveyed  by 
the  tsetse  fly. 

Exciting  Cause. — ^This  flagel- 
late protozoon  was  first  discovered 
by  Gruby  in  the  blood  of  the  frog 
in  1S43.  The  organism  is  a  unicel- 
lular, elongated  body  having  an 
undulating  fold  or  membrane  upon 
the  dorsal  edge  w^hich  terminates 
in  a  flagellum  of  varying  length. 
Stained  specimens  show  a  large  nucleus  and  a  small  chromatin  mass  near  one 
pole.    It  has  recently  been  grown  by  Novy  on  artificial  media  in  the  labo- 
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ratory.  It  was  later  noted  to  be  a  common  blood  parasite  in  birds  and  fishes. 
It  was  found  in  1878  by  Lewis  in  the  rat  and  subsequently  in  cattle  and 
horses  by  Evans  (1S80)  and  Bruce  (lS9o).  Dutton  first  recognized  trypano- 
somes  in  the  blood  of  human  beings  in  1902.  Trypanosomes  have  been 
observed  with  great  frequency  in  the  sleeping  sickness  or  African  lethargy 
and  have  a  causal  relation  to  that  disease. 

Symptoms. — As  in  the  case  of  rats  and  other  animals,  tiypanosome 
infection  may  be  latent  in  human  beings.  Tkypa.nosome  Fever. — The 
symptoms  consist  of  irregular  fever,  rapid  pulse,  weakness,  swelling  of  the 
lymph-nodes  and  spleen,  and  oedema  of  the  feet.  This  form  of  the  disease 
has  been  produced  in  monkeys  by  inocuhition.  Sleeping  Sickness. — The 
period  of  latency  may  be  extremely  prolonged,  in  some  instances  reaching 
fiv(?  years.  In  a  case  of  Manson's,  symptoms  developed  in  a  fortnight. 
The  early  symptoms  are  dulness,  apathy,  headache,  fever,  difficulty  in 
walking,  tremor  of  the  hands,  and  mumbling  sp(»ech.  The  fever  and 
drowsiness  increase,  the  patient  has  to  be  aroused  to  take  food  and  finally 
cannot  be  aroused  at  all.  Death  usually  results  from  some  complication, 
as  septic  meningitis. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — l^xposure  in  an  infected  region,  the  liistory  of 
an  insect  bite  (especially  by  the  African  tsetse  fly,  (llossina  palpalis),  the 
varying  but  ])rolonged  period  of  latency,  the  peculiar  symptom-complex 
(especially  th(»  progressively  deepening  lethargy),  and  the  presence  of  try- 
pano8omc»s  in  the  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  are  charact(»nstic. 

Prognosis. — Sleeping  sickness  is  a  verj*^  fatal  disease.  The  duration 
after  distinctive  symptoms  have  occurred  vanes  from  threes  to  twelve 
months. 

iv.  Dum-dum   Fever. 

Kala-dZftr. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  l^ast  due  to  a  protozoon  of 
the  flagellate  type  and  characterized  by  irregular  fevc»r,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, anaitmia,  recurrent  oedema  of  the  feet,  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  liver,  and  occasionally  subcutaneous  hemorrhages.  This  disease 
is  identical  with  tropical  cachexial  fever  and  has  been  called  Ticishnuin- 
Donovan  disease*. 

Etiology. — Prkdisposinc;  iNFLirEXCEs. — Dum-dum  fever  is  prevalent, 
in  Oriental  countries  and  occurs  in  I^gypt.    The  lOuropean  races  rarely  suffer. 

Exciting  Catsk. — The  bodies  discovered  bv  Leishman  in  19()0  and 
independently  by  Donovan  in  190»i,  and  regarded  by  Laveran  and  Mesnil 
as  a  new  species  of  Piroplasma,  have  been  found  in  the*  liv(»r  and  spleen 
by  puncture  during  life*  and  also,  in  th(»  majority  of  cases,  in  the  circulating 
blood.  They  have  Ikm^u  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  intestinal  ulcers, 
and  bone-marrow.  In  stained  smears  of  the  fluid  from  the  spleen  and  liver 
they  appear  as  (elongated  oval  or  circular  bodies  with  a  spherical  nucleus 
against  the  capsule  and  a  rod-like  body  on  the  other  side.  They  occur  singly 
and  in  pairs  and  parked  in  phagocytic  cells  in  the  juice  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  and  in  zooghea  masses  in  the  lung.    Malarial  parasites  are  not  found. 
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Symptoms.- — Constant  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  usual  but  not 
invariable  onlfirgenient  of  the  liver;  moderate  anemia;  leucopenia;  tnTj 
ular  fever  prolongeil  for  many  months  with  occasional  remissions;  belDa^ 
rbages,  eubcutancouB  itnJ  from  mucous  surfaces,  eeperially  the  ginj^vil 
and  nasal  mucosa;  trausitorj'  cedemas,  particularly  of  the  legs  aoil  fwAi 
and  more  or  less  marked  pallor  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin — these  c 
tute  the  clinical  pieture.    Dysenlerj'  and  various  secundan,-  infections oi-piii. 

Prognosis.— Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  encountered,  an  int^nsf  Foi 
with   recurrent  attacks  of  high   fever  anil  rapidly   developing  cachrxi% 
which  teriiiinatcs  fatally  in  a  few  months,  and  it  much  milder  form 

as  regards  fever  and  cachexi* 
which  runs  a  protrscic 
course,  death  usually  reaultii 
from  some  int-ercurreiil  ili 
ease.  Themortality-accor<ljn 
to  Ix-i»hman,  varies  from  7) 
to  no  per  cent, 

V.   Malariaf  Fevers. 

Definition. — A  group  of 
infectious  diseases  caused  bf 
the  Hieraoaporidia  (Plasmo- 
dia) described  by  Lave 
and  transmitted  to  man 
thebiteofthesimilarlyinfpcW 
mosquito,  comprising,  (a)  repl 
lariy  intermitting  periodii 
fever  of  tertian  or  quarti 
type,  (b)  irregular  fever 
remittent  or  continued  typ 
and    (c)    a    chronic   caelii 
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and  pernicious  fcvtr,   often    rapidly   fatal, 
with  anaimia  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  IhFLUENCEs, — The  tftof^aphicnl 
tion,  formerly  wide,  is  becoming  more  restricted.  The  conditions 
for  the  breeding  of  the  mosquito,  namely,  heat  and  moisture,  are  eve 
where  predisposing  factors  to  malaria.  Regions  of  special  prevail 
found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  as  Panama,  C«ntral  Amerii 
India,  and  Northern  Africa,  especially  along  the  coasts  and  in  th« 
basins.  In  Europe,  Southern  Russia  and  Lower  Italy  are  still  l)igbi 
malarious.  Germany  and  Franee  are  almost  free,  while  the  prevalenco 
the  disease  in  Holland  and  England  has  practically  ceased.  In  the  Unil 
States  the  malarial  fevers  have  steadily  diminished  since  the  colonial  peii 
At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  the  prevalent  fevers  w 
malaria!;  as  clearings  were  made  and  the  soil  tilled  and  drained, 
fevers  and  enteric  fever  prevailed  side  by  side  until  at  leneth  mala 
fevers  disappeared  and  enteric  fever  became  predominant.  Malarial  f( 
has  almost  disappeared  from  New  England  and  New  York.  It  is  now  o 
paratively  infrequent  in  Eaatern  Pennsylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Mar^U 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIH. 

Tbs  Parasite  of  Tsbtian  Fever.    (Drawn  by  Mr.  Brddel  for  Thayer  and  Hewetaon's  paper,  The  Malarial 
Fevers  of  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  Volume  V.    We  copy  the  original  legend.) 

1.  Normal  red  corpuscle. 
2,  3,  4.  Young  hyaline  forms.    In  4,  a  corpuscle  contains  three  dL«tinct  parasito. 
5, 21.  Beginning  of  a  pigmentation.    The  parasite  was  observed  to  form  a  true  ring  by  the  oonfiuence 
of  two  pseudopodia.    During  obser\'ation  the  body  burst  from  the  corpUjK'le,  which  bei'ainr 
decolorized  and  disappeared   from   view.    The  parasite  became,  almost  immediately, 
deformed  and  motionless,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
6,  7, 8.  Partly  developed  pigmented  forms. 

9.  Full  grown  body. 
10-14.  Segmenting  bodies. 

15.  Form  simulating  a  segmenting  body.    The  significance  of  these  forms,  several  of  which  hav(> 
been  observed,  is  not  clear  to  the  writcm,  who  have  never  met  with  Rimilar  bodies  in  staini*4l 
specimens  so  as  to  be  able  to  study  the  structure  of  the  individual  segments. 
16, 17.  Precocious  segmentation. 
18, 19,  20.  Large  swollen  and  fragmenting  extra-cellular  bodies. 
22.  Flagellate  body. 
23,  24.  Vacuolization. 

The  Parasite  op  Quartan  Fever. 

25.  Normal  red  corpuscle. 

26.  Young  hyaline  form. 

27-34.  Gradual  development  of  the  intra-corpuscular  bodies. 

85.  Full  grown  body.    Tiie  substance  of  the  red  corpuscle  is  no  more  visible  in  the  fresh  specimen. 
36-39.  Segmenting  bu<lies. 

40.  Large  swollen  extra-cellulnr  forms. 

41.  Flagellktc  body. 

42.  Vacuolization. 
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It  still  prevails  in  many  regions  of  the  South,  especially  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
The  Northwestern  States,  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  regions  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  practically  free  from  it. 

Season, — In  the  tropics  the  maximum  prevalence  corresponds  to  the 
rainy  season,  the  minimum  to  the  dry.  In  temperate  climates  there  are 
a  few  cases  in  the  spring,  usually  relapses — vernal  intermittent.  The  greater 
number  of  cases  occur  in  the  early  autumn — primary  infection. 

Locality. — Genera  of  the  subfamily  Anophelinaj,  the  only  mosquitoes 
in  which  the  malarial  parasite  of  man  develops,  are  distinctly  rural  insects, 
breeding  in  small,  shallow  pools  and  stagnant  waters,  in  contradistinction 
to  Culicinae,  which  prefer  human  habitations  and  cities  and  deposit 
their  ova  in  tanks  and  cisterns.  Hence  malarial  diseases  prevail  more 
extensively  outside  of  cities. 

Exciting  Cause. — To  Laveran,  a  French  Army  surgeon,  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  discovered  in  1880,  in  Algiers,  in  the  blood  of  patients 
suffering  from  malarial  fever,  the  hamatozoon  which  he  recognized  as 
parasitic  and  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  great  number  of 
observers  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Among  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  development  of  that  knowledge  are  the  follow- 
ing: that  the  febrile  paroxysm  coincides  with  the  sporulation  or  segmen- 
tation of  a  group  of  parasites;  that  the  tertian,  quartan,  and  pernicious 
fevers  are  due  to  different  parasites;  that  infection  takes  place  by  the  bite 
of  the  mosquito,  species  of  the  subfamily  Anophelinae;  that  the  infecting 
mosquito  must  itself  be  previously  infected  by  the  blood  of  an  individual 
suffering  from  malaria;  and  that  the  malarial  parasites  of  man  require 
two  different  hosts  for  their  complete  development — the  asexual  cycle 
taking  place  in  the  blood  of  man,  the  intermediate  host,  and  the  sexual 
cycle  in  Anophelinse,  the  definitive  host.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  life  history  of  the  malarial  parasites  goes  they  exist  only  in  the 
mosquito  and  man. 

The  parasite  belonging  to  the  class  Sporozoa,  order  Haemosporidia, 
has  received  many  different  names.  It  was  designated  Plasmodium  malarice 
by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  and  this  term,  although  unsuitable  according  to 
the  rules  of  zoological  nomenclature,  has  remained  in  general  use. 

The  Parasite  ill  Man. — Schizogonous  Cycle, — Three  species  are  recog^ 
nized,  differing  morphologically  and  in  the  form  of  fever  which  they  cause. 
They  are  (a)  the  tertian  (Plasmodium  vivax),  (b)  the  quartan  (Plasmodium 
malariai),  and  (c)  the  estivo-autumnal  (Plasmodium  immaculatum). 

Tertian  Parasite  {Plasmodium  vivax). — This  species  is  the  causa 
of  tertian  fever.  Its  cycle  of  development  occupies  forty-eight  hours. 
It  appears  first  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  as  a  round  or  irregular  unpig-* 
mented  body  which  gradually  increases  in  size.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  it  has  become  ring-shaped  and  shows  fine  melanin  granules.  It 
contains  a  large  nuclear  body  in  which  there  is  a  small  chromatin  mass. 
There  are  now  active  amccboid  movements  which  do  not  cease  upon  expo-i 
sure  to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  affected  blood-corpuscles  become 
enlarged  and  lose  their  color.  The  pigment  increases  in  amount.  Toward 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  full-grown  parasite  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  swollen  corpuscle.    At  this  time  many  of  the  parasiioa  undergo^ 
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the  process  known  as  segmentation  or  sporulation,  in  which  the  melanin 
granules  are  collected  into  a  compact  mass  and  the  protoplasm  divides 
into  spores,  numbering  from  15  to  20,  mostly  collected  into  an  irregular 
heap  around  the  pigment  mass,  sometimes  having  a  radial  arrangement. 
The  spores — merozoites — which  represent  the  sexually  undifferentiated 
individuals,  finally  separate  from  the  central  mass  of  pigment  granules 
and  from  each  other,  pass  into  the  blood-serum,  and,  attacking  fresh  blood- 
corpuscles,  cause  subsequent  paroxysms  of  fever.  Some  of  the  fiUl-grown 
tertian  parasites  do  not  undergo  this  process  of  sporulation,  but,  attaining 
a  size  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles,  show  abundant  coarse  pigment 
granules  in  active  commotion  and  represent  the  sexually  differentiated 
forms — gametocytes. 

QuARTAX  Pakasite  {Plnsmodiuv}  jfudaria). — This  species  is  the 
cause  of  quailan  fever.  Its  cycle  of  development  is  seventy-two  liours. 
It  appears  abruptly  after  the  paroxysm  in  the  form  of  a  small,  unpigmented 
body  with  sluggish  ama>boid  movements  on  the  surface  of  the  red  corpuscle. 
As  it  increases  in  size  it  penetrates  within  the  corpuscle,  where  it  presents 
an  appearance  veiy  much  like  that  of  the  tertian  parasite,  but  smaller. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  melanin  granules,  coarser  than  those  of 
the  tertian  parasite  and  mostly  situated  at  the  periphery,  begin  to  form. 
As  the  pigment  increases  and  the  parasite  develops  the  amceboid  movements 
become  more  sluggish  and  finally  cease.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  attack 
the  parasites  have  attained  a  diameter  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of 
the  corpuscle.  In  sixty  hours  they  completely  fill  the  corpuscles,  of  which 
only  a  narrow  rim  of  a  yellowish-green  or  brassy  tint  remains,  which  in 
turn  presently  disappears.  The  melanin  grains  assume  a  radial  arrange- 
ment and  move  toward  the  centre,  while  the  periphery  now  becomes  pig- 
ment less  and  shows  the  indication  of  commencing  segmentation,  which 
about  the  expiration  of  the  third  day  is  complete,  each  parasite  separating 
into  nine  to  twelve  spores,  a  process  corresponding  to  a  fresh  attack  of 
fever.     Sexually  differentiated  parasites — gametocytes — persist. 

EsTivo-AUTUMXAL  Parasite  {Plasmodium  immaculatum:  '^Plasmo- 
dium prcccox). — This  parasite  is  the  cause  of  estivo-autumnal  fever  and 
ihe  various  forms  of  malarial  fever  designated  tropical,  pernicious,  and 
malignant.  It  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  when  fully  developed  one-third 
to  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  red  blood-corpuscle.  It  is  very  active; 
its  pigment  is  colored,  scanty,  and  finely  granular.  The  affected  corpuscles 
are  frequently  shrunken,  crenated,  and  brassy.  Its  cycle  of  development 
is  forty-eight  hours,  but  the  processes  of  pigment  accumulation  and  develop- 
ment are  not  often  seen  in  the  peripheral  blood  since  they  take  place  in 
the  spleen,  liver,  bone-marrow,  and  cerebral  capillaries.  The  spores  are 
smaller  than  in  the  other  species,  arranged  radially,  and  range  in  number 
from  7  to  12.  After  the  illness  has  lasted  some  days — never  at  first — larger, 
crescentic,  ovoid,  and  round  bodies,  highly  refractive  and  containing  central 
masses  of  coarse  pigment,  are  seen.  The  crescentic  and  ovoid  bodies  do  not 
undergo  sporulation  and  represent  gametocytes.  If  the  disease  continues 
these  bodies  increase  rapidly  and  finally  may  be  the  only  form  present. 

These  sexually  differentiated  forms — gametocytes — are  incapable  of 
further  development  within  the  human  host,  but  in  the  abstracted  blood 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

The  Parasitk  op  Aestivo-autumnal  Fever.  (Drawn  by  Mr.  Br5del  for  Thayer  and  Hewetoon's  paper. 
The  Malarial  Fevers  of  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  V.  We  copy  the  original 
legend.) 

1,  2.  Small  refractive  ring-like  bodies. 
:i-6.  Larger  disc-like  and  amcebold  forms. 
7.  Ring-like  body  with  a  few  pigment  granules  in  a  brassy,  shrunken  corpusoli*. 
8,  9, 10,  12.  Similar  pigmented  bodies. 

11.  Amoeboid  body  with  pigment 

13.  Body  with  a  clump  of  pigment  in  a  corpuscle,  showing  a  retraction  of  the  hn>moglobiii -con- 
taining substance  about  the  parasite. 
14-20.  Larger  bodies  w^ith  central  pigment  clumps  or  blocks. 

21-21.  Segmenting  bodies  from  the  spleen.    Figs.  21-23  represent  one  body  where  the  entire  process 

of  segmentation  was  observed.  The  segments,  eighteen  in  nupiber,  were  accurately  counted 

before  separation  as  in  Fig.  23.   The  sudden  separation  of  the  segments,  occurring  as  though 

some  retaining  membrane  were  ruptured,  was  observed. 

25-38.  Crescents  and  ovoid  bodies.    Figs.  30  and  31  represent  one  body  which  was  seen  to  extrude 

slowly  and,  later,  to  withdraw  two  rounded  protrusions. 
M,  85.  Round  bodies. 

ae.  "Gemmation/' fragmentation. 
37.  Vacuolization  of  a  crescent 
38-40.  Flagellation.    The  figures  represent  one  organism.    The  blood  was  taken  from  the  ear  at  4. 15 
p.m.;  at  4.17  the  body  was  as  represented  in  Fig.  38.    At  4.27  the  flagella  appeared;  at  4.33 
two  of  the  flagella  had  already  broken  away  from  the  mother  body. 
41-49.  Phagocytosis.    Traced  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer  with  the  camera  looida. 
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upon  the  slide  or  in  the  intestine  of  Anopheles  the  male  elements — 
micTogamelocytes — form  actively  moving  flagella  —  microgametes — which 
detach  thcm-selvcs  and  penetrate  into  the  coarsely  granular  female  forms 
— viacrogameles — which  they  fecundate. 

The  independence  of  the  'three  species  of  malarial  parasites,  di»- 
tinguished  by  their  morphologic  and  pathologic  characters,  has  been  fully 
established  by  the  results  obtained  by  the  experimental  inoculation  of 
the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  malaria  into  the  veins  of  healthy 
persons.     After  a  period  of  latency,  varying  with  the  particular  species 


HumanCycle'^'jMosquito Cycle  W^ 


under  investigation,  the  inoculated  individuals  have  developed  malarial 
fever,  always  of  the  same  type  a.s  that  of  the  patient  from  whom  the 
blood  was  obtaiiiwl. 

The  Parasite  In  the  Mosquito. — The  common  genera  uf  mosquito  in 
temperate  climate.s  are  Culex  and  Anopheles.  Of  each  there  are  many 
species.  The  Culex  appear.^  to  play  no  part  in  malarial  infection,  but 
wherever  there  is  malaria  the  Anopheles  is  to  be  found.  If  the  Anopheles 
has  not  been  infocled  by  sucking  the  blood  of  a  human  being  suffering 
from  malaria,  it  iw  of  course  incapable  of  communicating  the  disease  by  its 
bite,  and  the  i»aiasitc  dues  not  develop  in  cold  climates.  These  two  facts 
serve  to  explain  ihr  presence  of  Anopheles  in  regions  not  malarious.  Of 
the  many  species  of  .Anopheles  described,  't  is  probable  that  in  temperate 
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climates  the  A.  maculipennis  is  most  active  in  the  diffusion  of  malaria. 
The  distinction  between  Culex  and  Anopheles  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions within  a  house  is  an  easy  matter  and  depends  upon  the  following  facts: 

Culex:  The  Mature  Insect. — The  palpi  in  the  female  are  short,  pro- 
jecting only  a  little  distance  beyond  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  The  w^ings 
show  no  special  markings.  Resting  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling  Culex  holds 
its  posterior  pair  of  legs  turned  up  over  its  back,  and  its  body,  unless 
dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  blood,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  wall  or  ceiling. 

Anopheles. — The  palpi  in  the  female  are  of  nearly  the  same  length  as 
the  proboscis.  The  wings  of  different  species  show  distinct  mottlings, 
hence  the  names  of  species — A.  macvlopennis,  A,  punctipennis.  The  pos- 
terior pair  of  legs,  when  the  insect  is  resting,  rest  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling 
or  hang  down,  and  the  body  is  held  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with 
the  surface  upon  which  it  rests.  The  sex-ripe  forms  of  the  malarial  para- 
site, when  taken  into  the  stomach  of  Anopheles,  rapidly  mature  with 
flagellation  and  fecundation.  The  resulting  motile  fusiform  body  bores 
into  the  wall  of  the  mosquitoes  stomach  and  there  rests,  undergoing  a 
definite  cycle  of  development,  with  the  formation  of  oocysts  at  first  oval, 
later  globular.  The  nuclei  within  these  cysts  divide  into  a  great  number 
of  daughter  nuclei,  which  form  sporoblasts,  from  which  sporozoites  develop. 
The  mature  oocysts  burst  and  discharge  their  sporozoites  into  the  body  of 
the  host.  Circulating  in  the  blood  these  accumulate  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  within  the  cells  of  the  venenosalivary  glands  and  are  inoculated 
with  the  saliva  by  the  bite  of  the  insect.  They  are  transformed  in  the 
blood  of  the  human  host  into  the  amoeboid  form  of  the  parasite  and  multiply 
by  sporulation  (schizogony)  until  they  attain  sufficient  numbers  to  produce 
the  paroxysm  of  fever.  The  early  generations  of  parasites  in  the  human 
host  are  asexual,  sexual  differentiation  occurring  later. 

The  asexual  forms  serve  as  the  means  of  prolonging  the  infection  in 
the  human  host;  the  sexual  forms,  sterile  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
human  host,  become  fertile  in  the  mosquito  and  maintain  the  life  and 
dissemination  of  the  parasite. 

Symptoms. — The  cases  may  be  grouped  into  the  regularly  intermitting 
fevers,  the  irregular,  remittent,  or  continued  fevers,  and  malarial  cachexia. 

(a)  The  Regularly  Intermitting  Fevers;  the  Agues. — 1.  Tertian  Fever. 
2.  Quartan  Fever. — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  a  few  days  to 
a  fortnight.  Latent  malarial  infection,  not  attended  by  symptoms,  may  be 
called  into  activity  by  removal  from  a  malarious  district,  other  change 
of  climate,  or  by  an  attack  of  illness. 

The  Paroxysm. — The  febrile  paroxysm,  known  as  the  "chiir*  or 
"  ague  fit,"  may  be  divided  into  three  stages:  cold,  hot,  and  sweating. 

Cold  Stage, — There  are  usually  premonitory  symptoms,  consisting  of 
lassitude,  yawning,  epigastric  distress,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  headache.  Shivering  occurs  and  quickly  passes  into  a  fully  developed 
rigor  with  chattering  teeth,  violent  shaking  of  the  whole  body,  and  dis- 
tressing sensations  of  cold.  The  face  is  cyanotic,  the  body  and  limbs 
covered  with  goose-flesh,  cold  to  the  hand,  and  showing,  when  tested  by 
the  surface  thermometer,  a  subnormal  temperature.  At  the  same  time  the 
rectal  temperature  is  high— 105^-106°  F.  (40.5'*-41°  C).    During  this  stage 
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nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache  may  occur.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent, 
and  tense.  The  duration  of  the  stage  varies  from  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  more.  The  danger  of  the  attack  lies  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  cold  stage. 

Hot  Stage. — The  sensations  of  cold  are  replaced  by  those  of  heat; 
pallor  and  cyanosis  give  way  to  flushing,  and  the  appearance  of  collapse 
is  followed  by  that  of  more  or  less  intense  fever,  with  bounding  pulse, 
headache,  and  sometimes  delirium.  The  rectal  temperature  does  not  rise, 
having  as  a  rule  reached  its  maximum  about  the  conclusion  of  the  cold 
stage.  There  is  urgent  thirst  and  the  patient  is  distressed  by  subjective 
sensations  of  heat.  The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  from  thirty  minutes 
to  three  or  four  hours. 

Sweating  Stage, — Perspiration  starts  in  drops  upon  the  forehead  and  face 
and  soon  covers  the  entire  body  profusely.  In  some  cases  the  sweating  is 
moderate.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  variable.  At  its  conclusion  the  patient 
commonly  falls  into  a  sleep  from  which  he  awakes  refreshed  but  weak. 

The  duration  of  the  entire  paroxysm  varies  from  an  hour  or  two,  as 
is  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  malarious  districts,  to  six  or  eight 
hours.  The  cold  stage  is  sometimes  slight  and  transient  and  occasionally 
not  followed  by  a  hot  stage.  A  more  common  variation  from  type  consists 
in  the  hot  stage  alone,  followed  by  very  slight  sweating.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  spleen  is  usually  tender  and  palpable,  herpes  labialis  occurs, 
and  there  are  the  rational  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  a  mild  bronchitis, 
which  passes  off  with  the  sweating  stage. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  the  patient  commonly  feels 
well  and  regards  himself  as  in  his  usual  health.  The  paroxysm  is  the 
result  of  a  haemodyscrasia.  at  once  morphological  and  toxic,  produced  by 
the  segmentation  of  the  parasites. 

1.  Tertian  Fever. — In  this  type,  caused  by  the  ])resence  in  the 
blood  of  the  tertian  parasite,  the  paroxysms  recur  every  forty-eight 
hours  or  every  third  day.  Hence  the  name  tertian.  If  two  groups 
of  parasites,  reaching  maturity  and  undergoing  segmentation  every  alter- 
nate day,  are  present,  there  are  daily — quotidian — paroxysms,  and  the 
type  is  double  tertian. 

2.  Quartan  Fever. — The  paroxysm  caused  by  sporulation  of  the 
quartan  parasites  recurs  about  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours,  or  every 
fourth  day,  and  is  for  this  reason  known  as  quartan.  If  two  groups  of 
parasites  are  present,  maturing  upon  different  days,  paroxysms  occur  upon 
successive  days  followed  by  a  free  day — double  quartan;  if  three  groups 
are  present  the  paroxysms  occur  daily — triple  quartan,  likewise  quotidian. 

The  course  of  the  regularly  intermittent  malarial  fevers  is  greatly 
influenced  by  circumstances.  Mild  cases  frequently  recover  without  treat- 
ment, especially  if  removed  from  the  opportunity  of  further  infection  and 
kept  in  bed.  Untreated  cases  are,  however,  liable  to  relapse.  The  attacks 
yield  promptly  to  proper  treatment  by  quinine.  Repeated  reinfection  or 
the  persistence  of  the  disease  results  in  anasmia  and  haemolytic  jaundice, 
ultimately  in  malarial  cachexia. 
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(b)  The  lrres:ular.   Remittent,  Continued,  and  Pernicious  Pever8.~Thi8 

type  of  fever  prevails  in  Southern  Italy  and  Russia,  tropical  countries, 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Its  milder  forms  occur  in  tem- 
perate climates,  chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  the  autumn, 
hence  the  term  estivo-autumnal  fever.  It  is  associated  with  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  the  parasite  of  the  same  name  and  is  characterized  by  irregu- 
lanty  and  intensity.  The  irregularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parasite, 
which  has  a  cycle  of  development  of  apparently  forty-eight  hours,  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variations  in  this  respect  and  occurs  in  multiple  groups  which 
do  not  tend  to  mature  upon  certain  definite  days;  the  intensity  is  due 
to  the  virulence  of  the  toxins  produced  by  the  organisms  at  the  time  of 
sporulation,  and  their  predilection  for  the  cerebral  capillaries  and  peri- 
vascular spaces. 

The  symptoms  are  most  variable.  Some  of  the  cases  begin  as  irregular 
intermittent  with  prolonged  paroxysms,  which  may  occur  without  chills 
or  chilliness,  .\nother  peculiarity  is  that  the  temperature  rise  is  gradual 
and  the  defervescence  by  lysis.  The  tendency  to  anticipation  of  the  par- 
oxysm is  marked,  and  this  feature  with  prolongation  rapidly  converts  inter- 
mittent into  a  remittent  or  continued  fever.  In  other  cases  there  is  fever 
of  continued  type  without  marked  paroxysms,  and  the  clinical  picture  is 
suggestive  of  enteric  fever.  There  is  severe  headache,  flushed  face,  a  bound- 
ing but  not  dicrotic  pulse,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  tempera- 
ture range  is  very  often  102°- 104°  F.  (38.9°-40°  C.)  with  remissions  and 
exacerbations  h'ke  those  of  enteric  fever.  Intestinal  symptoms  are  not 
often  prominent.  The  frequent  association  of  a  moderate  bronchitis  with 
the  foregoing  symptoms,  together  with  moderate  enlargement  and  tender- 
ness of  the  spleen,  adds  to  the  clinical  resemblance.  Delirium  may  occur. 
It  is  usually  mild  but  may  be  active.  Subicteroid  discoloration  of  the 
skin  is  common  and  begins  early,  and  in  a  group  of  oases — bilious  remittent 
of  the  older  writers — deep  jaundice  is  associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting 
and  intense  headache.  The  inappropriate  and  misleading  designation, 
typhomalarial  fever,  at  one  time  applied  to  this  group  of  malarial  fevers, 
has  fortunately  passed  into  disuse. 

The  course  of  the  estivo-autumnal  fevers  is  extremely  variable,  (a) 
Mild  Forms. — In  the  mildest  cases  the  attack  may  run  its  course  with 
moderate  fever  and  indefinite  symptoms.  The  clinical  picture  suggests 
simple  continued  fever  or  the  mildest  form  of  enteric  fever — typhus  levissi- 
mus,  (b)  Severe  Forms. — Other  cases  are  more  severe.  The  fever  is 
characterized  by  marked  remissions  and  exacerbations.  There  is  intense 
headache,  flushed  face,  delirium,  jaundice,  and  vomiting,  with  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  and  liver  and  epigastric  tenderness — bUious  remiUent  fever. 
(c)  Pernicious  Fevers. — The  important  types  are  (i)  the  algid,  (ii)  the 
cbmatose,  and  (iii)  the  hemorrhagic. 

(i)  Algid  Form. — The  attack  may  begin  with  a  prolonged  chill. 
More  commonly  there  are  merely  subjective  sensations  of  cold.  Gastric 
symptoms,  nausea,  vomiting,  epigastric  distress,  are  prominent.  Extreme 
prostration  occurs  and  is  associated  with  a  feeble,  small  pulse  and  rapid, 
shallow  respiration.  Frequent  diarrhoea,  in  some  instances  attended  with 
rice-water  discharges  like  those  of  cholera,  may  be  present  and  with  it  great 
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(Hiiiinution  of  the  urine.  Fever  is  at  first  absent,  the  temperature  being,  as: 
a  rule,  subnormal.  Later  irregular  febrile  exacerbations  may  occur.  In 
default  of  energetic  treatment  death  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  dayst 
with  the  evidences  of  profound  asthenia.  Sudoral,  syncopal,  cardialgic,- 
and  choleraic  varieties  are  described. 

(ii)  Comatose  Form. — The  attack  begins  abruptly  with  cerebral  symp- 
toms, as  intense  headache  with  acute  delirium  or  stupor  deepening  to  coma. 
In  some  cases  the  seizure  may  be  apoplectiform.  A  chill  may  mark  the 
onset,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  There  is  a  hot,  dry  skin  with 
high  temperature.  The  patient  may  die  without  regaining  consciousness;' 
or  he  may  recover  consciousness  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours.     The  second  or  third  attack  is  usually  fatal. 

(iii)  Hemorrhagic  Form, — This  form  is  also  designated  haemoglobinuria 
and  is  identical  with  the  African  black-water  fever.  It  is  rare  in  tem- 
perate climates,  its  chief  distribution  being  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  Central  America,  Lower  Italy,  and  Africa.  The  disease  is  malarial, 
but  whether  it  is  due  to  a  special  parasite  or  not  remains  to  be  settled.  As 
a  rule  the  patients  have  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  malarial  fever  and 
are  in  poor  health.  Parasites  have  been  found  in  the  blood  prior  to,  and  in 
a  more  limited  number  of  cases  at  the  onset  of,  the  attack.  Later  they  are 
not  found  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  The  evidence  that  malarial  haemo- 
globinuria is  caused  by  quinine  is  not  conclusive.  The  attack  begins  with 
fever,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  haemoglobinuria  supervenes. 

(c)  Malarial  Cachexia. — Prolonged  exposure  in  a  malarious  district 
with  repeated  infection  by  way  of  the  parasites  is  frequently  followed  by 
the  development  of  an  anaemia  of  high  grade  with  enlargement  of  the 
spleen.  Emaciation,  a  muddy  complexion  with  general  cutaneous  pig- 
mentation, subcutaneous  and  retinal  hemorrhages,  breathlessness  upon 
exertion,  oedema  of  the  ankles,  are  usual  symptoms.  There  is  irregular 
temperature  varying  from  normal  to  subfebrile  ranges  with  occasional 
exacerbations— 102^-103°  F.  (39''-39.5'*  C).  The  splenic  enlargement  is 
often  massive,  constituting  the  tumor  known  in  the  Southern  States  as' 
^^ngiie  cake,^^     Haematemesis  occasionally  occurs  and  may  be  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — ^Thc  recognition  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
malarial  fevers  is  not  usually  attended  with  difficulty.  The  two  important 
tests  are  the  presence  of  the  blood  parasite  and  the  curative  cflfcct  of  quinine. 
A  histor>'  of  exposure,  the  well-defined  periodicity  of  the  regularly  inter- 
mitting tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  herpes,  and 
the  absence  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  sepsis,  or  other  causes  of  period- 
ical fever  are  diagnostic  criteria  of  secondary  importance. 

Differential. — The  estivo-autumnal  form  often  closely  simulates- 
enteric  fever.  On  the  one  hand  the  malarial  parasite  and  control  by  qui-: 
nine,  on  the  other  the  Widal  reaction  and  the  powerlessness  of  any  drug  to- 
arrest  the  course  of  the  attack,  are  positive  tests.  The  parasites  may  be 
demonstrated  in  fresh  blood  taken  a  few  hours  before  the  expected  chill. 
In  doubtful  cases  a  carefully  prepared  cover-slip  preparation  of  the  bloodi 
may  be  stained  for  examination.  The  intermittent  pyrexia  which  refuses 
to  yield  to  quinine  in  daily  doses  of  15  to  20  grains — gramme  1  to  1.3 — i 
properly  administered  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically  is  not  malarial.; 
The   masked  intermittents — dumb  ague — blurred  types — which  occur  in 
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persistent  infections  or  after  inadequate  treatment  manifest  themselves 
by  indefinite  symptoms  and  attacks  of  irregular  fever  or  an  afebrile  tem- 
perature with  an  occasional  chill.  Here  the  therapeutic  test  is  conclusive. 
In  septic  states  with  intermittent  pyrexia,  abscess,  malignant  endocarditis, 
hepatic  fever  and  the  like,  a  study  of  the  blood  is  important,  since  leuco- 
cytosis,  which  does  not  often  occur  in  uncomplicated  malaria,  ie  usually 
present  in  these  conditions. 

Prognosis. — The  malarial  fevers  of  the  regularly  intermitting  forms  and 

the  estivo-autumnal  fevers  of  temperate  climates  yield  readily  to  treatment 

by  quinine.     If  neglected  or  when  reinfection  occurs  they  recur  from  year 

to  year  with  vernal  or  autumnal  relapses.     Malarial  cachexia  may  thus 

develop.    The  prognosis  in  the  tropical  forms 

of  estivo-autumnal  fever  is  grave.      Life  can 

be  saved  in  many  of  the  cases  only  by  the 

prompt,  skilful,  and  judicious  administration 

^zIEE:-ir3"""^  of  quinine  in  sufficient  doses,  and  the  removal 

,.  i|i;i__!lIE--z:      _     of  the  patient  from  the  danger  of  reinfection. 

The  prognosis  in  malarial  cachexia  is  fairly 

good.      Health  may  be  regained   by  proper 

treatment  sufficiently  prolonged.     The  main 

indication  is  the  avoidance  of  reinfection. 

vi.  Pellagra. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  unde- 
termined causation,  characterized  by  a  pecu- 
liar dermatitis  of  definite  dbtribution,  marked 
gastro-intestinal  derangements,  great  physi- 
cal and  mental  depression,  profound  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition  and  terminal  dementia.  Its 
progress  is  at  first  periodic,  later  continuous. 
Its  occurrence  may  be  sporadic,  endemic  or 
epidemic.  It  is  not  directly  transmissible 
from  the  sick  to  the  well. 

Etiology- — Phedibposing  Ikflcbnceb. 
— The  geographical  distribution  is  largely 
restricted  to  northern  Italy,  Spain  and  the 
south  of  France.  Cases  have  been  observed 
in  Egypt.  Recent  observations  have  shown 
it  to  be  widely  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  insane.  Its  prevalence  is  neither  coterminous  with  nor 
restricted  to  maize-consuming  districts.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  poor  and  of 
rural  populations.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  middle  life,  but  cases  have  been 
observed  at  every  age.     Women  suffer  more  frequently  than  men. 

Exciting  Cause.— Two  hypotheses  are  defended:  (1)  That  of  Lom- 
broso,  who  maintains  that  pellagra  is  caused  by  eating  bad  maize  and  is 
due  to  some  poisonous  principle  associated  with  maize — an  opinion  until 
recently  universally  accepted;  (2)  That  of  Sambon,  who  holds  that  the 
presence  of  pellagra  is  closely  associated  with  streams  of  runmng  water  and 
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the  presence  of  a  suctorial  fly  of  the  geniis  LimiUium,  which  abounds  in  cer- 
tain districts  bordering  upon  the  streams. 

Symptoms. — ^The  early  symptoms  are  not  distinctive.  They  consist 
of  weakness,  sleeplessness,  headache,  vertigo,  dyspepsia,  muscular  cramps 
and  pains  referred  to  the  spine  and  joints.  These  attacks  occur  in  the  spring 
or  summer  and  subside  in  the  autumn,  only  to  recur  again  in  the  following 
spring.  Fever  is  not  conmion  except  in  the  severer  cases,  in  which  irregular 
pyrexia— 102''-105''  F.  (39.0''-40.5''  C.)  is  frequently  observed.  The  eruption 
is  symmetrical  and  affects  chiefly  the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  hands, 
wrists,  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  the  feet  and  legs.  It  has  the 
characters  of  an  intense  erythema  with  petechia)  and  in  severe  cases  bull®, 
which  ruptm-e  and  leave  indolent  ulcers.  Upon  its  subsidence  the  skin  is 
left  thickened  and  deeply  pigmented.  The  dermatitis  recurs  annually,  but 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  the  integument  involved  imdergoes  atrophic 
changes.  The  nails  and  hair  are  not  affected.  After  some  years  the  symp- 
toms become  continuoiis.  Dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  are  pronounced.  Chronic 
stomatitis  characterized  by  salivation  and  a  cardinal  red  or  bluish  black 
stippled  tongue,  often  denuded  of  epithelium,  is  common.  Wasting,  weakness 
and  mental  depression  progressively  increase.  Vertigo,  unilateral  or  bilateral 
pyrosis,  twitchings,  tremors,  epileptiform  seizures  of  the  cortical  type  and 
palsies  occur.  The  reflexes  are  increased;  ankle-clonus  is  often  present.  The 
gait  is  uncertain  but  not  ataxic.  Definite  derangements  of  sensation  do  not 
occur.  The  later  stages  of  the  disease  are  characterized  by  melancholia, 
mania  and  dementia.  At  this  period  there  are  forms  of  palsy  with  diminished 
or  absent  reflexes,  the  signa  of  a  peripheral  neuritis.  A  majority  of  the  cases  in 
the  United  States  have  been  discovered  in  asylums  for  the  insane  poor,  but 
recent  observations  and  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  facts  among  practitioners 
render  it  probable  that  many  obscure  cases  of  ill  health  among  the  country 
people  of  the  South  and  Southwestern  States  are  pellagrous. 

Diasrnosis. — ^The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  foregoing  periodical 
and  progressive  phenomena  and  may  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  re- 
semblance to  general  paresis  and  leprosy  is  of  the  most  superficial  character. 

Prosrnosis. — ^After  the  third  or  fourth  annual  periodic  recurrence,  espe- 
cially when  mental  symptoms  have  shown  themselves,  the  outlook  is  very 
unfavorable.  Death  occurs  from  progressive  wasting  and  asthenia  or  from 
intercurrent  disease. 

VII.  Epidemic  Anterior  Poliomyelitis.     See  p.  1322. 


B.  DISEASES  DUE  TO  FLUKES— DISTOMIASIS. 

The  parasitic  trematodes  are  widely  distributed  among  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. These  are  important  in  man:  (1)  Fasciola  hepatica — Distomimi  hepat- 
icima;  (2)  Paragonimus  westermani — Distoma  pulmonis;  (3)  Fasciolopsis 
(Distoma)  buski ;  and  (4)  Schistosomum  haematobium — Bilharzia  hsematobia. 
The  following  clinical  forms  of  distomiasis  are  to  be  considered: 

1.  Hepatic  Distomiasis. — Several  species  of  liver  flukes  have  been 
observed  in  man,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Opisthorchis  sinensis, 
widely  distributed  in  the  East,  especially  in  Tonquin,  China,  and  Japan. 
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Imported  cases  have  been  en  countered  in  the  United  States.  This  para* 
site  is  10-14  mm.  long  by  2.4-3.9  mm.  broad.  The  eggs  are  oval  with  a 
well-defined  operculum  at  the  pointed  pole.  They  measure  0.027-0.030 
by  0.015-0.0175.  The  parasite  infests  the  gall-bladder  and  gall-ducts  of 
domestic  dogs  and  cats  and  human  beings.  They  have  also  been  found  in 
the  pancreas  of  human  beings.  Their  number  is  sometimes  enormous. 
The  changes  produced  in  the  gall-ducts  are  local  dilatations  with  sac- 
culation and  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  wall,  and  in 
the  liver  interstitial  hepatitis 
followed  by  atrophy. 

Symptoms.  — Intermittent 
diarrhcca,  sometimes  bloody;  en-  ' 
largement  of  the  liver,  with  pain, 
and  jaundice  which  is  intermittent; 
and  slight  fever,  .\ftcr  two  or  three 
years  cedema  of  the  feet  occurs, 
followed  by  anasarca  and  ascitc:?. 
The  ova  arc  found  in  the  stools. 
Uccovcrj-  takes  place,  but  relapses 
occur.  The  mort.ality  is  about 
14  per  cent. 

2.  Pulmonary  Dlstomiasis — 
Pai'agonimus(Distoma)  westcrm&ni 
has  been  observed  in  China,  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  Japan.  Imported 
cases  have  been  studied  in  the 
United  States.  The  body  is  red- 
dish-brown in  color  and  plump.  It 
is  8-10  mm.  in  length,  4-6  mm.  in 
breadth.  The  eggs  are  oval,  brown- 
ish-yellow, thin-shelled,  and  have 
approximate  average  diameters  of 
0.09  mm.  in  length  by  0.06  mm.  in 
breadth.  They  are  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  sputum. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  cough  and 

blood  spitting  but  the  symptoms 

are  usually  slight.     The  patients  are   able  to  follow  their  occupations. 

Copious  haemoptysis  sometimes  occurs.     Males  are  principally  affected; 

women  and  children  rarely.    The  mode  of  infection  has  not  been  discovered. 

3.  Intestinal  Dlstomiasis.— Fasciolopsis  (Distoma)  buski  has  only 
been  observed  in  the  intestine  of  man.  The  cases  have  occurred  in  East- 
em  and  Southern  A.sia.     Seven  cases  only  have  been  reported  (Braun), 

4.  Hsmlc  Dlstomiasis — ^Bilharzlasis. — A  parasitic  disease  endemic  In 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  The  Sudan,  and  in  many  other  districts  of  Africa.  There 
appears  to  be  a  centre  of  infection  in  Arabia.  Elsewhere  beyond  the 
borders  of  Africa  it  is  encountered  in  imported  cases.  The  parasite — 
Schistosomum  ha;matobium— was  discovered  by  Bilharz  in  1852.  Unlike 
the  other  flukes  the  sexes  are  separate  and  the  male  carries  the  female  in 
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a  gyDKcophorous  canal.  The  male  is  of  a  whitish  color  and  12-14  mm.  in 
length,  varying  from  1  mm.  to  0,4-0.5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  dorsal  surface 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  spinous  papilite.  The 
female  is  filiform,  pointed  at  the  ends,  about  20  mm.  in  length,  and  0.25  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  oval,  of  a  transparent  yellow  color,  thin-ahelled, 
and  provided  with  a  terminal  spine.  They  vary  greatly  in  size.  They 
hatch  in  water.  The  development  of  the  embryo  has  not  been  worked  out. 
Whether  infection  takes  place  by  the  mouth,  the  urethra,  or  through  the 
skin  in  bathing  is  unknown.  The  young  specimens  are  found  in  the  portal 
vein,  the  sexes  separate.     Hence  the  males  bearing  the  females  penetrate 
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to  the  venous  plexus  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  they  reach  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  the  ova  being  deposited  in  the  tissues  but  wandering 
by  means  of  the  spine  and  being  voided  with  the  f^cos  and  urine.  They 
are  easily  found  in  the  latter,  especially  in  the  flakes  of  mucus  present. 
Many  remain  in  the  tissues,  causing  inflammatory  irritation,  fibroid  thick- 
ening, and  papillomatous  growths.  Others  collecting  within  the  bladder 
peri^  and  undergo  calcification,  thus  forming  the  nuclei  of  the  vesical 
calculi  so  common  in  bilhar/iasis.  The  ova  may  be  transported  to  distant 
parts  by  the  blood  stream,  and  have  been  found  in  all  the  organs,  though 
in  small  numbers. 

Symptoms. — The  infection  is  sometimes  latent,  the  para-sites  giving 
rise  to  no  symptoms.  This  is  especially  the  case  while  they  remain  in  the 
portal  vein.    Early  symptoms  are  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  with  pun  in  the 
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bladder  and  rectum  and  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  urine  is  at  first  normal 
in  appearance,  but  after  a  time  there  is  tenesmus  with  bloody  mucus  and 
pus  at  intervals  or  daily.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  vesical  inflammation 
becomes  more  intense,  the  urine  contains  blood  and  pus  in  increasing 
quantities,  and  calculi  are  found  which  produce  their  characteristic  symp- 
toms. The  ureters,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  the  kidneys,  the  rectum,  and 
occasionally  the  vagina  become  involved.  The  nutrition  is  greatly  impaired 
and  death  may  result  from  general  marasmus.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  it  is  due  to  uraemia,  sepsis,  or  an  intercurrent  pneumonia. 
Perineal  and  urethral  abscess  formation  is  common. 

DiasB<^sis. — ^The  urinary  symptoms  are  suggestive  and  the  direct 
diagnosis  may  be  made  by  finding  the  characteristic  ova  in  the  bloody 
urine  or  in  the  blood  and  mucus  discharged  from  the  rectum. 

Prognosis. — In  mild  infections  under  circumstances  in  which  rein- 
fection can  be  avoided,  the  s^ninptoms  sometimes  disappear.  As  a  rule, 
the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavorable  both  as  to  mitigation  of  suffering  and 
as  to  recoverw 

Katsurada  in  1904  described  a  fluke,  closely  resembling  Schistosomum 
haematobium,  to  which  he  attributed  an  endemic  disease,  characterized  by 
-enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  cachexia,  and  ascites,  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  S.  japonicum.  Three  months  later  the  same  parasite  was 
found  by  Dr.  John  Cat  to  and  named  by  Blanchard  Schistc^ma  cattoi. 
The  ova  are  smaller  than  those  of  S.  haematobium,  brownish  in  color,  and 
not  providcil  with  the  characteristic  terminal  spine.  This  parasite  infests 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  organs  related  to  it,  and 
the  ova  are  found  in  the  faeces. 

In  Porto  Rico  there  exists  a  rectal  form  of  bilharziasis  in  which 
the  ova  are  lateral-spined.  Sambon  has  considered  this  a  new  species 
and  has  called  it  S.  mansoni. 

C.   DISEASES  DUE  TO  CESTODES. 

Tapeworms;    Hydatid  Disease. 

i.  Intestinal  Cestodes — ^Tapeworms. 

Cestodes  are  flat  worms  without  mouth  or  intestine,  consisting  of  a 
scolex  and  proglottides,  which  develop  by  generation  in  alternate  hosts 
and  by  gemmation  with  elongated  tape-like  colonies.  They  combine, 
except  in  a  limited  number  of  species,  the  male  and  the  female  sexual 
organs  in  the  same  segment.  The  scolex  or  head  serves  as  the  means  of 
attachment  for  the  entire  worm  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  is  for  that 
purpose  provided  with  suctorial  organs  and  clinging  organs  or  booklets. 
These  organs  of  attachment  are  differently  arranged  in  different  species. 
The  narrow  thread-like  part  immediately  posterior  to  the  scolex  is  known 
as  the  neck.  The  proglottides  or  segments  are  joined  to  the  scolex  longi- 
tudinally in  such  a  manner  that  the  youngest  proglottis  is  nearest  the  neck 
and  the  oldest  most  distant  from  it. 

The  number  of  segments  varies  in  different  species  from  a  few  to  several 
hundred.      They  are  quadrangular  and,  as  a  rule,  the  yoimger  ones  have 
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their  long  diameter  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  worm,  those  in  the 
-middle  are  squarish,  and  the  most  distant  have  their  long  diameter  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  worm.  The  lateral  borders  usually  converge  toward  the 
anterior  extremity  in  such  a  manner  that  the  anterior  border  of  the  seg- 
ment is  shorter  than  the  posterior  border  of  the  next  younger  segment 
to  which  it  is  attached.  About  the  middle  of  one  margin  is  the  projection 
of  the  genital  pore  alternating  irregularly.  The  uterus  has  a  median  trunk 
with  lateral  branches,  which  may  be  seen  when  the 
segment  is  lightly  pressed  between  glass  plates. 

The  segments,  single  or  in  tape-like  sections 
of  several,  become  detached  from  the  posterior 
end  and  after  lingering  in  the  intestine  for  a  time 
are  evacuated  with  the  fieccs,  or  work  their  way 
out  of  the  anus  and  arc  sometimes  found  in  the 
clothing  of  the  host.  In  violent  vomiting  single 
or  several  united  segments  may  be  ejected  and 
segments  or  an  entire  worm  may  find  the  way 
through  abnormal  communicationsinto contiguous 
organs,  as  the  bladder  or  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  length  of  tapeworms  depends  upon  the  sisie 
and  number  of  the  segments.  The  largest  species 
may  attain  a  length  of  8  to  10  metres. 

The  number  of  genera  is  about  eighty.  Cer- 
tain species  in  the  adult,  sexually  ripe  stage 
infest  the  small  intestine  of  man — the  definitive 
host;  the  corresponding  larval  forms  live  normally 
in  the  intramuscular  connective  tissue  and  viscera 
of  certain  animals  which  constitute  the  interme- 
diate host.  Exceptionally  man,  by  swallowing 
the  embryos — oncospheres — becomes  the  host  of 
the  larval  forms — Cysticcrcus  celluloaa;;  Echino- 
coccus.    The  most  common  tapeworms  of  man  arc: 

(a)  Tienia  Solium  (Armed  Tapeworm;  Pork 
Tapev'orm). — This  cestode  was  so  called  because 
it  was  supposed  to  exist  as  a  solitary  parasite  in 
the  intestine.  It  ia  now  known  that  two  or  more 
tapeworma  may  be  present  at  the  same  time. 

Average  length  3  metres;  head  globular, 
0.8-1.0  mm.  in  diameter  and  armed  with  a  3 
double  row  of  hooks;  suckers  hemispherical;  neck 
slender  and  5-10  mm.  in  length;  proglottides  800-1000  in  number  when 
mature  and  ready  for  detachment,  10-12  mm.  in  length  by  5-6  mm.  in 
breadth;  genital  pores  alternate;  uterus  consists  of  a  median  trunk  with 
7-10  lateral  branches  on  each  side,  some  of  which  again  branch;  eggs  oval 
with  very  delicate  ?hell;  embryonal  shell  thick,  globular,  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ish color  with  radial  stripes,  0.031-0.036  mm.  in  diameter;  the  embryo 
armed  with  six  hooklets.  This  parasite  when  fully  developed  is  found 
exclusively  in  the  small  intestine  of  man.  The  embryos  are  voided  with 
the  ffficcs  hut  undergo  no  further  development  unless  taken  into  the  stom- 
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ach  of  a  aiiitable  animal,  especially  the  hog  or  man  himself.  The  embryo 
shells  arc  then  digested,  the  armed  embryos  are  set  free,  and,  finding  their 
way  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  develop  into  the  larvic  or  cysticerci. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  T.  solium  corresponds  in  general 
with  that  of  the  domestic  hog  and  the  customary  use  of  raw  or  insuffi- 
ciently cooked  pork.  It  is  relatively  common 
in  North  Germany,  rare  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  obvious  reasons  in  Mussulman  countries 
and  among  the  Jews. 

(b)  Tienia  Sa^nata  {T.  medfocanellata; 
Unarmed  Tapeworm;  Beef  Tapeuorni). — Length 
variable,  up  to  10  metres,  even  36  metres;  head 
cubical,  1..5-2  mm.-  in  diameter  and  without 
booklets;  suckers  spherical  and  pigmented; 
neck  long  and  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
scolex;  proglottides  average  in  number  1000; 
when  mature,  pumpkin-seed  shaped,  16-20  mm. 
in  length  by  4-7  mm.  in  breadth;  genital  pores 
irregularly  alternate;  uterus  median  with  twenty 
to  thirty-five  lateral  branches  on  each  side,  also 
ramifying.  Eggs  globular,  ghell  provided  with 
one  or  two  filaments.  Embryonal  shell  oval, 
thick,  transparent,  and  striated,  measuring  0.03- 
0.04  mm.  in  length  by  0.02-0.03  mm.  in  breadth. 
T.  saginata  in  its  adult  stage  is  found  only  in 
the  intestinal  canal  of  man.  The  ripe  segments 
and  ova  are  voided  in  the  feeces  and  swallowed 
by  cattle,  in  the  muscles  and  organs  of  which 
they  develop  into  Cysticercua  bovis.  T.  saginata 
is  the  most  common  tapeworm  of  man  and  is 
widely  distributetl.  It  is  the  ordinarj'  tapeworm 
of  North  America,  is  very  common  in  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  has  been  known  in  the  East  for 
centuries.  The  Jews,  who  are  forbidden  to  cat 
pork,  especially  suffer  from  the  beef  tapeworm. 
The  eating  of  uncooked  beef  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  this  form  of  parasite. 

Much  less  common  are: 

(c)  Tenia  Cucumerina  (T.  etliptica;  Dipy- 
lidium  canium). — A  small  tapeworm  found  in 
great   numbers  in    the   intestines   of   the   dog 

and  cat.  The  larvae  develop  in  the  lice  and  fleas  of  those  animals. 
This  parasite  is  sometimes  observed  in  little  children. 

(d)  T»nla  Nana  {Hymenolepis  nana). — A  small  parasite  having  the 
genital  pores  all  upon  one  side.  This  parasite  is  common  in  Italy.  Stilep 
states  that  H.  nana  is  the  most  common  tapeworm  in  children  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  supposed  to  have  cysticercua  stages  in  the  intestinal 
villi,  no  secondarj'  host  being  necessary.  There  are  marked  nervous 
nymptoms  and  signs  of  profound  infection. 
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(e)  Tsnia  Flavopunctata  {Hymenolepia  dimtnuta). — This  small  ces- 
tode  is  extremely  rare.  The  proglottides  show  posteriorly  a  yellow  area 
corresponding  to  the  male  sexual  organs;  hence  the  name, 

(f)  Taenia  Lata  {Dibolkriocepkalus  latus;  Botkn'ocephalvg  lotus). — ^The 
designation  of  this  cestodc  indicates  the  lateral  pitting  of  the  head  and 
its  relatively  large  size.  Length  up  to  9  or  more  metres;  head  almond- 
shaped,  2-3  mm.  in  length  and  flattened,  a  deep  suctorial  groove  with  sharp 
edges  being  situated  at  each  side;  no  hooklets;  neck  very  thin;  pro- 
glottides numbering  3000-4500,  greater  in 
breadth  than  in  length ;  eggs  large  with 
brownish  shells,  deposited  in  the  intestines, 
voided  with  the  fasces,  and  hatched  in  water. 
The  intermediary  hosts  are  the  pike  and 
other  fish.  This  parasite  is  widely  encoun- 
tered in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Switzerland 
and  is  the  common  tapeworm  in  Japan. 

Etiology. — The  eating  of  the  raw  or  insuf- 
ficiently cooked  flesh  of  animals  and  fish,  and 
uncleanly  habits,  constitute  predisposing  influ- 
ences of  great  moment.  Tapeworm,  owing  to 
systematic  food  inspection,  is  rapidly  becoming 
leas  prevalent  in  well  organized  communities. 
The  parasites  may  be  encountered  at  any  pe- 
riod of  life.  They  are  common  in  children  and 
have  been  met  with  in  infants  at  the  breast. 

Symptoms. — Tapeworms  may  give  rise  to 
no  inconvoniem-t'.  They  are  rarely  danger- 
ous. Their  pre.tencc  may,  however,  occasion 
-■symptoms,  partly  gaatro- intestinal,  partly 
nervous.  Among  the  former  are  a  ravenous 
appetite,  abdominal  uneasiness  and  distress, 
nausea,  and  diarrh<Ea;  among  the  latter, 
nervous  depression  and  hypochondria.  Con- 
vulsions, chorea,  vertiginous  attacks,  often 
attributed  to  the  parasite,  are  rarely  directly 
caused  by  it.  The  cessation  of  any  group  of 
symptoms  upon  its  removal  is  important. 
Autosuggestion  is  to  be  considered.  On  the 
other  hand  troublesome  symptoms  are  sometimes  undoubtedly  due  to 
intestinal  irritation  or  to  toxic  substances,  evolved  by  the  worm,  acting 
upon  the  nervous  system  and  the  blood — hjemolysis.  The  Bothriocephalus 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  severe  anaemia  having  the  characters  of  pernicious 
anicmia,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal,  but  which  in  some  instances  has 
terminated  in  prompt  recovery  after  the  removal  of  the  worm. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  the  segments  in  the  stools  or  in  the  gar- 
ments of  the  patient  is  positive.  The  ova  and  oncospheres  may  be  found 
in  great  numbers  upon  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools.  Tapeworm 
treatment  .should  never  be  inaugurated  until  the  direct  diagnosis  has  been 
made  by  the  disrovriy  of  the  .segments  or  ova  in  the  stools.    Various  sub- 
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stances  found  in  the  fseces,  such  as  shreds  of  mucus,  bits  of  aponeurosis  or 
tendon,  or  seeds  are  brought  to  the  physician  by  the  patient  who  suspects 
that  he  has  tapeworm.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  ova  may  be 
uncertain,  but  the  difference  between  T.  solium  and  T.  saginata  is  at  once 
apparent  upon  examining  the  ripe  segments  between  glass  slides.  The 
rare  species  must  be  submitted  to  an  expert. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable.     There  are  several   efficient   tseniacidcs. 

ii.  Visceral  Cestodes. 

• 

(a)  Cysticercus  Cellulosas. — Infection  of  human  beings  by  cysticerct 
takes  place  by  the  introduction  of  the  ripe  ova  (oncospheres)  of  T.  solium 
into  the  stomach.  This  occurs  by  drinking  contaminated  water,  eating 
salads  or  other  raw  vegetables  washed  with  such  water,  or  in  uncleanly 
persons  by  their  accidental  introduction  from  the  fingers.  Autoinfection 
doubtless  frequently  takes  place  in  this  manner  and  sometimes  from  the 
retropulsion  of  the  mature  segments  into  the  stomach  in  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. The  development  of  Cysticercus  cellulosse  takes  from  two  to  three 
or  four  months.  Their  length  of  life  in  animals  is  unknown.  After  a  time 
they  die  and  become  calcified  or  undergo  caseation.  They  have  been  found 
in  almost  every  organ  in  the  human  body.  They  appear  in  subcutaneous 
tissues  and  in  the  muscles  as  ovoid  whitish  bodies,  on  the  surface  of  which 
a  spot  may  be  found  which  is  the  invaginated  head.  They  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  brain,  in  which  they  sometimes  attain  considerable  size.  They 
infest  next  in  the  order  of  frequency  the  eye,  muscles,  heart,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  the  lungs,  and  liver.  They  were  demonstrated  by  Von 
Graefe  in  the  vitreous  humor  and  many  cases  have  since  been  recorded. 
The  number  of  cysticerci  in  a  single  individual  varies  from  a  few  to 
several  thousand. 

Symptoms. — In  the  hog  the  cysticerci  are  often  present  in  enormous 
numbers  without  impairing  the  nutrition  or  giving  rise  to  noticeable 
symptoms.  In  America  they  are  extremely  rare  in  man.  When  present 
in  small  numbers  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  or  the  muscles  they  cause 
little  or  no  trouble.  When  present  in  large  numbers  or  in  regions  where 
their  growth  is  unrestrained  by  pressure  they  may  cause  very  marked 
disturbances.  Their  general  distribution  causes  muscular  pain,  stiffness, 
tingling,  and  numbness;  in  the  silent  region  of  the  brain  they  may  cause  no 
symptoms,  but  elsewhere  they  have  the  same  effect  as  other  forms  of  tumor. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — In  the  eye  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  by 
ophthalmoscopic  examination.  Subcutaneous  nodules  may  be  excised 
and  examined.  The  sublingual  tissues  should  be  examined  in  a  sus- 
pected case.  The  cysticercus  of  the  ox  has  been  found  in  man  only 
in  a  few  instances. 

(b)  Echinococcus  Disease. — The  echinococci  are  the  larvse  of  T.  echino- 
coccus,  a  minute  cestode  measuring  2.5-6  mm.  in  length  and  0.06  mm.  in 
breadth,  having  a  scolex  armed  with  a  double  row  of  twenty-eight  to  fifty 
hooklets  on  the  rostellum  and  composed  of  three  or  four  segments,  of 
which  the  posterior  only  is  mature.  The  mature  segment  contains  about 
5000  ova.    This  parasite  lives  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  domestic  dog* 
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The  larval  or  cysticercus  stage  is  passed  in  various  organs  of  numerous 
species  of  mammals,  especially  the  aheep,  ox,  aad  hog.  Man  occasionally 
acquires  echinococcus  by  ingesting  the  oncospheres  in  caressing  or  otherwise 
coming  into  too  close  contact  with  infected  dogs,  or  using  the  same  dishes. 
Structorb  and  Development.  —  Echinococcus  or  bladder-worm 
consists  of  a  cyst  or  vesicle  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  which  may  attain 
in  man  the  size  of  a  child's  head  but  in  cattle  does  not  often  exceed  the 
dimensions  of  an  orange  or  apple.  The  thin  wall  of  the  cyst  consists  of  two 
distinct  layers,  an  external,  laminated,  cuticular  membrane  or  capsule  and 
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an  internal,  germinal,  or  parenchymatous  layer,  the  endo- 
cyst.  After  a  time  the  cyst  afr]uires  an  outer  or  accidental 
fibrous  investment.  The  devolopment  in  cattle  is  often 
arrested  at  this  point  and  the  cysts  are  then  known  a» 
acephalocysts  or  sterile  echinococrus  cysts.  In  other  cases 
in  domesticated  animals  brood  tapsules  are  formed  within 
the  space,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  which  the  granular  or 
parenchymatous  layer  is  found  From  this  surface  arise 
little  buds  or  projections  which  ik'velop  into  scoliccs  supplied 
with  four  sucking  discs  and  ii  circle  of  booklets.  When 
transferred  to  the  intestine  of  the  dog  each  seolex  may  con- 
stitute the  head  of  a  mature  tapeworm.  This  form  is  termed  Echinococcua 
veterinorum  or  fertile  echinococcus  cyst.  In  man  the  mother  cyst  forma 
daughter  cysts  which  resemble  it  in  structure  and  organisation  and  originate 
from  detached  portions  of  the  parenchymatous  layer.  These  daughter  cysta 
may  develop  outwardly  and  lie  between  the  outer  wall  of  the  mother  cyst  and 
the  adventitious  fibrous  capsule,  or  inwardly  and,  becoming  detached  from 
the  wall  of  the  mother  cyst,  float  free  within  the  latter.  Their  number  ia 
variable.  The  daughter  cyst  may  rcmainsterile  or  in  time  may  produce  brood 
capsules  or  granddaughter  cysts.  Finally  the  mother  cyst  may  undergo 
destruction  and  the  daughter  cysts,  surrounded  by  thick  capsules  of 
connective  tissue,  may  form  an  irregular  tumor  mass — multilocular 
echinococcus.  The  fluid  is  of  a  faint  yellowish  color,  neutral  or  faintly 
acid  in  reaetion,  non-albuminous,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.015. 
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It  contains  sugar,  inosite,  Icucin,  tyrosin,  and  succinate  of  lime  and 
soda.     Scolices  and  booklets   may  be  found   in   the  fluid  of   the  cysts. 

The  changes  which  the  cysts  undergo  are  as  follows:  (a)  Death, 
gradual  resorption  of  the  fluid  contents,  and  the  conversion  of  the  cyst  into 
a  granular,  partially  calcified  mass.  Such  masses  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  liver,  (b)  Rupture,  which  may  take  place  into  a  serous  sac,  a  hollow 
vLscus  or  a  bronchus,  the  intestine  or  the  bladder,  into  the  bile  passages 
or  inferior  vena  cava,  or  externally.  These  accidents  are  all  unfavorable, 
though  recovery  may  follow  the  external  rupture  of  the  cyst,  (c)  Suppura- 
tion, which  may  occur  with  or  without  rupture  and  is  most  frequent  in 
hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  echinococcus  disease  is  wide.  In 
Iceland  and  Australia  it  is  most  common.  In  European  countries  it  is  not 
rare.    It  is  extremely  infrequent  in  the  British  Isles  and  North  America. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  encountered  at  all  ages,  but  is  infre- 
quent in  children  and  old  persons.  The  period  of  greatest  liability  com- 
prises the  third  and  fourth  decades.  Women  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  men.  The  organs  most  commonly  involved  are  the  liver,  other 
abdominal  and  pelvic  organs,  brain,  and  circulator}'  system.  In  a  majority 
of  the  cases  one  organ  only  is  affected.  The  primary'  infection  may,  however, 
implicate  several  organs;  later,  infection  may  take  place,  or  in  consequence 
of  accidental  or  surgical  traumatism  daughter  cysts,  brood  capsules,  or 
scolices  may  find  their  way  into  a  serous  sac,  especially  the  peritoneum, 
and  colonize,  forming  new  tumoi-s.  Hydatids  of  the  liver,  when  small 
and  deep-seated,  cause  neither  symptoms  nor  physical  signs.  When  large 
and  superficial  they  have  the  attributes  of  solid  or  cystic  tumors  in  general. 
Upon  the  anterior  surface  they  appear  as  circumscribed  round  or  oval 
tumors  of  firm  consistence  or  obscurely  fluctuating;  a  cyst  of  the  left  lobe 
may  displace  the  heart  upward  and  give  rise  to  extensive  dulness  in  the  left 
h^i^ochondrium ;  a  cyst  of  the  right  lobe  yields  dulness  extending  upward 
into  the  chest.  Hydatid  Fremitus. — When  the  cyst  is  superficially  situated, 
it  yields  in  some  instances,  upon  direct  finger  percussion  with  the  right  hand 
and  palpation  with  the  fingers  of  the  left,  a  peculiar  prolonged  vibratile 
tremor.  Very  large  cysts  are  attended  with  distressing  sensations  of  weight 
and  dragging,  sometimes  of  actual  pain.  When  suppuration  occurs  septic 
symptoms  aris(\  Rupture  into  the  bile  passages  causes  a  suppurative 
cholangitis  with  deep  jaundice;  into  the  vena  cava  sudden  death  from  the 
action  of  the  (laughter  cysts  as  plugs  in  arresting  the  circulation  at  the 
tricuspid  orifice  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  A  toxic  substance  in  the  fluid 
contents,  probably  a  leucomaine,  causes,  when  introduced  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  a  general  peritonitis.  To  this  substance  has  been  attributed 
the  urticaria  which  frequently  accompanies  the  rupture  of  hydatid  cysts 
or  operation  upon  them. 

Dias:nosis  of  Hydatids  of  the  Liver.  —  Direct. — Moderate-sized  cysts 
produce  no  symptoms  by  which  they  can  be  recognized.  A  large  circular 
or  oval  tumor  or,  in  the  case  of  multiple  cysts,  a  similar  large,  irregular 
mass,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  firm  and  elastic,  or  fluctuating,  and  espe- 
cially when  there  is  the  hydatid  tremor  connected  with  the  liver  and  not 
attend(»d  by  derangement  of  the  health,  justifies  a  provisional  diagnosis  of 
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hydatid  cyst.  If,  upon  exploratory  puncture,  a  fluid  having  the  above 
characters  and  containing  hooklets  is  withdrawn  the  diagnosis  is  positive. 
If  there  is  a  history  of  acutely  developing  pulmonary  symptoms — rupture 
into  the  lung — and  hooklets  or  cysts  in  the  matter  coughed  up,  the  diag- 
nosis is  certain.    The  presence  of  hooklets  in  a  doubtful  fluid  is  diagnostic. 

Differential. — Abscess, — When  suppuration  occurs  the  condition 
is  actually  hepatic  abscess.  The  history  of  a  tumor  in  the  hepatic  region, 
unaccompanied  by  failure  of  health,  is  suggestive  of  hydatid  cyst;  of  dysen- 
tery or  traumatism  in  the  absence  of  previous  enlargement,  in  favor  of  pri- 
mary abscess.  Syphilis, — ^The  tumor  or  tumors  are  firm  and  non-fluctuating. 
The  anamnesis  is  important.  Cancer, — As  a  rule  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  very  different  from  that  of  carcinoma  hepatis;  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  multiple  tumor  formation  simulates  cancer  very  closely.  Large, 
single  tumors  and  fluctuation,  especially  the  hydatid  fremitus,  are  in  favor 
of  hydatids.  Dilatation  of  the  Gall-bladder, — Empyema  of  the  gall-bladder, 
in  the  absence  of  adhesions,  constitutes  a  pear-shaped  tumor  which  is  often 
movable  in  a  lateral  direction  more  freely  at  its  lower  than  its  upper  extrem- 
ity. Hydronephrosis, — ^The  discrimination  is  sometimes  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. In  this  condition  the  tumor  may  repeatedly  disappear  with  great 
diuresis.  If  a  hydatid  cyst  ruptures  into  the  bladder,  hooklets  may  be  found 
in  the  urine.  Pleural  Effusion  upon  the  Right  Side. — The  diagnostic  difficul- 
ties here  also  are  great.  Exploratory  puncture  is  necessary.  The  character 
of  the  fluid  is  distinctive. 

Diasnosis  of  Hydatids  of  the  Luns^s  and  Pleura. — Lungs. — The  direct 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  in  the  case  of  small  cysts  which  produce  only 
trifling  symptoms.  Larger  cysts  compress  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  lead 
to  inflammation  and  necrosis  with  ulceration  into  bronchi  and  the  dis- 
charge of  membrane,  daughter  cysts,  and  hooklets.  Hemorrhage  is  com- 
mon. Pleurce. — Hemorrhage  into  the  pleura  with  empyema  and  pleuro- 
pulmonar^'  fistula  occurs.  The  condition  simulates  ordinary  empyema  but 
the  anatomical  findings  in  the  sputa — membranes,  cysts,  or  hooklets — are 
diagnostic.  The  larvae  may  first  develop  in  the  pleura  and  reach  a  large 
volume,  simulating  effusion.  The  upper  line  of  dulness  is  irregular.  Inflam- 
mation may  ensue  with  perforation  of  the  chest  wall.  The  condition  is  a 
serious  one,  liable  to  be  followed  by  sepsis. 

Dias:no8i8  of  Echinococcus  of  the  Kidneys. — ^The  kidney  may  be  dilated 
and  simulate  hydronephrosis.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture  and  examination  of  the  fluid. 

Diagnosis  of  Echinococcus  of  the  Brain. — ^The  symptoms  are  not  char- 
acteristic, being  those  of  tumor — persistent  headache  with  vertigo  and 
vomiting,  convulsions  of  Jacksonian  type,  and  optic  neuritis  with  atrophy. 
The  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  Echinococcus  cysts  in  the  liver 
or  elsewhere  would  justify  a  probable  diagnosis.  Cystic  disease  of  the 
choroid  plexus  is  to  be  conridercd. 

A  form  of  multilocular  echinococcus,  encountered  in  men  and  oxen  in 
Russia,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  the  Austrian  Alps,  deserves  special 
consideration.  A  few  imported  cases  have  occurred  in  North  America. 
The  tumor  is  confined  to  the  liver  and  consists  of  dense  strands  of  connec- 
tive tissue  in  which  arc  embedded  numerous  cysts  so  that  the  cut  section 
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has  a  honeycomb  appearance.  The  cj'sts  are  filled  with  a  transparent  or 
opaque  gelatinous  fluid  and  present  the  appearance  of  alveolar  colloid 
cancer.  There  is  a  tendency  to  disintegrating  ulceration.  The  spleen  is 
usually  enlarged.  Jaundice  is  common.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  hemorrhage  and   the  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

D.  DISEASES  DUE  TO  NEMATODES. 

Nematodes  are  elongated  round  worms  of  a  filifomi 
or  fusiform  shape,  provided  with  a  mouth  and  intrstinal 
apparatus.  The  sexes  are  in  most  species  separate  and 
the  male  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  by  its 
smaller  and  more  slender  form  and  spiral  or  incur\-ated 
posterior  extremity.  Fertilization  takes  place  within  the 
uterus,  and  the  ova,  according  to  the  species,  are  deposited 
before  or  during  segmentation  or  with  the  embryo  fully 
developed.  A  few  species  are  viviparous.  The  mo<lc  of 
infection  of  the  host  differs  according  to  the  species  of  worm. 


i.  Ascariasis. 

Ascaris  LumbricoldeA. — The  bo<:ly  is  spindle-shaped 
and  of  a  reddish  or  grayish-yellow  color,  with  four  longi- 
tudinal bands  and  transverse  markings.  The  male  meas- 
ures 12-25  cm.  in  length  and  about  3  mm.  in  transverse 
diameter  at  its  thickest  part;  the  female  from  20—10  cm. 
by  5  mm.  The  ova  are  elliptical  with  a  thick  brownish- 
red  covering.  They  measure  0.05-0.07  mm.  in  length  by 
0.04-0.05  mm.  in  breadth.  They  are  deposited  before 
segmentation  and  are  sometimes  present  in  the  stools  in 
great  numbers.  Generation  takes  place  without  inter- 
mediate host.  Thi's  nematode  worm  is  the  most  common 
parasite  of  man  and  is  distributed  over  the  entire  world. 
It  is  most  frequent  in  young  children,  but  occurs  at  all 
periods  of  life.  It  is  extremely  common  in  the  negro 
races.  As  a  rule  only  a  few  worms  are  present,  but  case.t 
have  been  reported  in  which  hundreds  of  them  have  been 
harbored  by  one  individual. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  email  intestine  is  the 
normal  habitat  of  the  round  worm.  They  migrate,  how- 
rii>tumbr?™idM'*T  evcr,  iuto  the  stomach  and  are  frequently  evacuated  by 
2""(™«ie^i™™''  vomiting.  This  is  especially  common  in  febrile  diseases. 
They  sometimes  pass  through  the  cesophagus  into  the 
pharynx  and  creep  oiit  through  mouth  or  nostrils.  They  have  been  known 
to  penetrate  the  Eustachian  tube  and  appear  at  the  external  auditory  meatua. 
They  sometimes  occupy  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  or  inflammaton' 
adhesions  between  the  intestine  and  adjacent  parts — uorm  abacean.  Pass- 
ing from  the  pharynx  into  the  larynx  they  have  caused  fatal  asphyxia, 
In  other  cases  they  have  escaped  into  the  trachea  and,  penetrating  into  the 
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bronchi,  have  been  the  ocranion  of  gnngrene  of  the  lung.  They  sometimes 
find  their  way  into  the  bladder  and  are  passed  with  the  urine.  These 
wanderings  are  the  cause  of  most  serious  and  often  unaccountable  symptoms, 
but  in  neurotic  persons  even  the  presence 
of  a  small  number  of  worms  within  the 
intestine  may  give  rise  to  nervous  phe- 
nomena— chiefly  hysterical — which  cease 
upon  their  cxpulidon.  In  other  cases 
irregular  fever  with  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms occurs.  Those  symptoms  have  been 
regarded  as  reflex,  but  are  probably  due 
to  a  toxin.  The  presence  of  Ascaris 
lumbricoidea  in  the  intestine  may  be 
demonstrated  by  fin<hng  the  ova  upon 
microscopical  examination  of  the  forces. 

Oxyuris  Vermicularis  {Thread  Worm; 
Seat  Worm). — One  of  the  most  common 
and  widely  distributed  of  human  para- 
sitOH.  The  color  is  whitish  and  the 
females  may  be  seen  in  lively  movement 
in  the  recently  voided  faeces  of  infected 
persona.  The  male  measures  3-5  ram.  in  length  and  the  female  is  10  mm. 
in  length  and  0.6  in  breadth.  The  ova  are  deposited  with  the  embryo  fully 
developed  and  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  fasces.  This  parasite  lives 
in  the  rectum  and  colon.  It  is  usually  present  in  enormous  numbers.  Its 
wanderings  are  chiefly  nocturnal  and  give  rise  to  troublesome  itching.  The 
localities  afTected  are  the  sulcus  between  the  nates,  the  perineum,  and  the 
vulva.  As  the  result  of  scratching,  the  larvae  may  be  carried  to  the  nose 
and  mouth  and  the  patient  reinfects  himself,  or  he  may  infect  others  by 
the  hand  directly  or  indirectly.  The  primary  infection  takes  place  by 
means  of  water  or  fruits  or  vegetables  eaten  raw,  or  perhaps  through 
the  intervention  of  flies.  Direct  development  takes  place  without  an 
intermediate  host. 

Oxyuris  in  rare  instances  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  gut  and  causes  peri- 
rectal abscess.    Most  common  in  children,  it  may  be  encountered  at  any  age. 

The  symptoms  in  addition  to  local  irritation  and  itching  are  rostlcss- 
nesR,  iiisturbed  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  and  ansemia. 


ii.  Trichiniasis. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  embryos  of  Trichinella  spiralis,  which  pass 
from  the  intestines  ami  are  distributed  widely  throughout  the  body,  but 
find  the  conilitions  neee.ssary  to  their  further  development  only  in  the 
fibres  of  the  transversely  striated  muscles,  in  which  they  develop  into 
encapsulated  larvic. 

Trichinella  Spiralis. — The  male  measures  1.4-1.6  mm,  in  length 
and  0.04  mm.  in  breadth;  the  fem;de  3-4  mm,  in  length  and  0.06  mm.  in 
diameter.  This  parasite  in  the  adult  stage  inhabits  the  small  intestine  of 
man  and  various  mammals,  especially  the  hog.    The  larve  are  0,8-1  mm. 
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in  length  and  ialest  the  ftmled  muscles,  in  which  tfacT 
lie  coiled  spirally  in  ovcnd  capsules  which  nioi?tly  ha\-e 
their  longitudinal  axis  parallel  with  the  long  a-vis 
of   the   muscular  fibres. 

It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  ihe 
enc>-sted  lar\-»,  shortly  after  their  introduction  into 
the  ^omach,  are  freed  from  their  capsules  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  pass  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestine,  where  they  quickly  attain  their 
adult  form.  Copulation  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  males  die  and  the 
females,  which  are  ii\iparous,  penetrate  the  intestinal 
mucosa  and  reach  the  h'mph  spaces,  in  which  thej* 
deposit  their  young.  Carried  by  the  l\-mph  stream 
an<i  ultimately  by  the  blood  current  the  embryos  invade 
the  striated  muscles,  in  which  encapsulation  takes  place. 
On  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  ingestion  of  the 
affected  flesh  the  first  embr>-03  have  reached  their 
destination.  Two  or  three  embrj'os  may  occupy  the 
same  capsule.  The  infested  muscular  fibres  undergo 
degeneration  and  lose  their  striation.  The  intra- 
muscular connective  tissue  undergoes  an  inflammalorj- 
h\-perplasia  and  forms  the  cystic  capsule.  In  the 
course  of  several  months  the  capsular  walls,  at  first 
translucent,  undergo  calcification,  which,  beginninj:  at 
the  poles,  gradually  progresses  until  in  the  course  of 
time  the  enclosed  larva>  also  become  calcified,  la 
hogs  calcification  is  usually  long  delayed,  so  that  the 
capsule  may  elude  ordinary'  examination. 

The  lar\'^  are  not  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  muscular  system.  Favorable  locations  are  the 
intercostal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm, 
abdomen,  larjnx,  and  tongue.  In  their  encysted  state 
the  larva?  sometimes  preser\'e  their  capacity  for  devel- 
opment for  many  years.  The  beginning  of  calcification 
marks  the  end  of  this  period.  Rats  appear  to  be  the 
normal  hosts  of  T.  spiralis.  They  infect  themselves 
by  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  own  kind  and  the  hog 
waste  in  abattoirs,  and  infect  other  animals,  as  pics, 
dogs,  cats,  etc.,  by  which  they  are  sometimes  eaten. 
Pigs  are  also  infected  by  feeding  upon  the  offal  of 
triohinous  pigs.  Man  is  infected  by  eating  the  raw  or 
insufficiently  cooked  flesh  of  infected  hogs.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  T.  spiralis  is  much  more 
^^11,  extensive  than  the  occurrence  of  trichiniasis  in  man. 
™ir^' ui.l^'^2'''  mC^  '^^^  custom  of  eating  raw  or  only  partially  cooked 
3,  (enuJe.  *     pork  IS   the  important  cause  of   trichiniasis.     Where 

this  custom  docs  not  prevail  epidemics  of  trichiniasis  do  not  occur,  even 
though  there  are  great  numbers  of  infected  hogs.     North  Germany  cspe- 
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cially  suffers  and  affords  many  examples  of  grave  epidemics.  In  South 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  the  disease  is  infrequent: 
Post-mortem  investigations  indicate  that  mild  sporadic  cases  aie  morel 
common  in  this  country  than  was  formerly  supposed  and  that  they  arer 
frequently  overlooked. 

The  anatomical  lesions  consist  of  minute  local  wounds  of  the  intestine 
caused  by  the  boring  female  trichinellaj  and  important  chiefly  in  proportion 
to  their  number;  of  the  lesions  in  the  muscles,  the  primitive  bundles  under- 
going granular  degeneration  with  local  myositis;  and  of  important  changes 
in  the  blood,  which  shows  a  marked  leucocytosis — 25,000-30,000.  The 
eosinophiles  are  enormously  increased,  comprising  20  per  cent,  or  more  of 
all  the  leucocytes.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  enlargement  of 
the  superficial  lymph-glands  have  been  described.  New  broods  of  embryos 
are  produced  from  time  to  time  and  adult  trichina?  are  found  post  mortem 
in  the  intestine  in  cases  fatal  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

Symptoms. — Sporadic  cases  occur,  but  the  disease  is  more  commonly 
endemic  and  local  epidemics  are  common.  The  last  can  almost  always  be 
directly  traced  to  the  pork  supply  and  not  rarely  have  followed  a  "  Fest  *' 
or  entertainment  in  which  uncooked  ham,  sausages,  or  similar  food  have 
been  largely  partaken  of.  Trichinous  flesh  may  be  eaten  without  causing 
trichiniasis.  This  occurs  when  the  cysts  have  been  thoroughly  acted  upon 
by  heat  in  cooking,  when  a  limited  number  of  embryos  have  been  ingested, 
and  when  active  purgation  has  promptly  occurred. 

(a)  Stage  of  Gastro-intestinal  Irritation. — A  few  days  after 
eating  trichinous  meat  loss  of  appetite,  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and 
diarrha?a  occur.  These  symptoms  are  of  varying  intensity,  sometimes  being 
absent  altogether,  sometimes  almost  choleraic.  These  symptoms  are 
often  attended  with  great  general  debility,  (b)  General  Infection. — 
The  invasion  of  the  muscles  gives  rise  in  man  to  a  more  or  less  intense 
myositis,  manifested  by  pain  upon  movement  and  pressure,  swelling  and 
tension  of  the  muscles,  and  cedema  of  the  overlying  skin.  The  muscles  of 
mastication  and  deglutition  are  especially  involved  and  the  predilection 
of  the  embryos  for  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostal  muscles 
is  the  occasion  of  serious,  sometimes  fatal  dyspncea.  The  onset, of  these 
symptoms,  which  follows  infection  in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  is 
accompanied  by  fever  of  remittent  or  intermittent  type — 102°-104°  F. 
(39°-40*^  C.) — and  local  cedemas,  especially  under  the  eyes.  Excessive 
sweating,  itching,  and  urticaria  occur.  Anjemia,  rapid  wasting,  and  loss  of 
strength  are  common.  In  the  severer  cases  delirium,  tremor,  and  dry  tongue 
occur.     Albuminuria  is  common  and  polyuria  may  occur. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — When  a  number  of  persons  fall  ill  at  the  same 
time  shortly  after  a  festival  or  who  are  customers  of  the  same  pork  butcher, 
suspicion  should  be  aroused.  The  finding  of  the  parasites  in  the  pork,  in 
the  stools  of  the  patients,  in  shreds  of  muscle  removed  for  the  purpose  under 
local  anaesthesia;  muscular  tenderness  upon  movement  or  pressure;  oedema 
under  the  eyes;  the  blood  count,  showing  high  leucocytosis  with  marked 
eosinophilia,  constitute  positive  diagnostic  criteria. 

Trichinellie  in  the  stools,  when  examined  with  a  low  power,  appear  as 
short,  silvery,  glistening  threads,  which  are  sometimes  still  in  movement. 
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DtfTERENTiAL, — Enteric  Fever. — Any  resemblance  that  may  occur  ia 
ntperficinl.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  definite  symptom-group  chaiac- 
terizeti  by  the  gradual  rise  of  temperature,  relatively  mIow  pulse  as  compared 
with  the  rise  of  temperature,  palpable  spleen,  and  rose  spots,  together  with 
a  positi\e  agglutination  test;  on  the  other  the  equally 
eharactoiistic  Kymptoni-complex  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  Rheumalic  Fever. — Piiin  on  movement  and 
tendernetis  are  suggestive.  But  the  jointtj  and  not  the 
muscles  are  involved  and  the  oedema  is  periarticular. 
C/ioieru.— The  urgency  of  the  intestinal  symptoms  and  the 
great  number  of  persona  simultaneously  affected  in  some 
of  the  epidemics  has  aroused  the  suspicion  of  cholera. 
Itice-water  discharges,  collapse,  and  the  rapid  course  of 
the  latter  disease  arc  diagnostic  points  of  importance. 

Prognosis.— The  duration  and  severity  of  the  att-ack 
dfjiends  upon  the  number  of  the  invading  cmbrj'os.  The 
nymptoms  are  aggravated  by  the  access  of  fresh  grou|>s. 
In  miUl  cases  the  symptoms  arc  slight  and  disappear  in  the 
cnui'se  of  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the 
active  symptoms  continue  for  several  weeks  and  convalea- 
ccnco  is  tardy.  The  death-rate  varies  from  1  or  2  to  20  or 
30  ]jer  tent,  in  different  outbreaks.  Death  most  commonly 
occurs  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  week. 


iji.   Uncinariasis. 

Ankylostomiasis;  Hook-worm  Disease. — ^Thc parii.siic 

of  lliis  disease  jjelongs  lo  the  Strongj'lida;.     There  are  two 
species    p!trii.*iuc    in   man,  dlstinguLshed  by  sjiecific   ana- 
tomii'iil  difTerences,  eapcciully  in  the  mouth,  and  by  differ- 
ences   ill    size — the   (a)   old-uvrtd    Ankyloatoma  duodenaie 
and   (h)  Xecalor  americanun.     The  general  characters  are 
similar.     The  body  is  cylindrical,   attenuati:d   anterioriy, 
and  of  a  reddish  color.     The  males  measure  8-10  mm.  in 
length  and  0.4-0.5  mm.  in 
breadth;  the  females  10-lH 
mm.  in  length.      The  eggs 
']  ^'^^gip^^^^lSJ^-^^^"^ "     ^—^     are    elliptical,  thin-shelled, 

\  ^^^*l^^^^f  ^""^  measure  0.05-0.06  mm. 

J  ^S'car/  by  0.03-0.04   mm.  and   are 

laid  in  a  state  of  segmeii- 

¥ia.   301.— Aiiky!o-lnn"t  ■iimUnslp^atural  mh  belov,  and       tatioU.         In     the     EurOJH'an 

species  the  mouth  is  supplied 
with  four  sharp,  hook-like  ventral  teeth,  projecting  backward,  and  with 
two  t<^eth  projecting  forward  on  the  dorsal  surface,  while  in  the 
base  of  the  oral  cavity  there  is  one  tooth  directed  forward.  The 
Cauda  bursa  of  the  male  has  one  small  dorsal  and  two  large  lateral 
idar  processes.     The  development  is  direct  without  an  intermediate  host. 
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The  adult  worm  infests  the  duodenum,  less  frequently  the  jejunum, 
and  sucks  blood  with  its  head  buried  in  the  mucosa,  changing  its  position 
from  time  to  time  so  that  minute  hemorrhages  continue.  The  number  of 
worms  varies  from  a  few  to  a  thousand  or  more.  The  duration  of  life  in 
the  bowel  is  unknown.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic.  It  may  be  kept 
up  by  the  prolonged  life  of  the  parasite,  or  by  reinfection. 

This  parasite  is  the  cause  of  "  Egyptian  chlorosis, "  the  tunnel  disease 
of  St.  Gotthard,  miners'  and  brickmakers'  disease,  and  tropical  antemia. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  warm  countries,  but  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  old 
world.  Since  the  Spanish-American  War  uncinariasis  has  attracted  much 
attention  and  Necator  americanus  (Stiles)  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  so-called  southern  antemia.  It  is  endemic  in  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas.  It  is  extremely 
prevalent  in  Porto  Rico;  less  bo  in  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

The  larvffi  live  in  water  and  moiat  soil.  There  are  two  hypotheses 
as  to  the  mode  of  their  introduction:  first,  that  they  are  ingested  by  the 

w   W  w  " 

a  bed 

Fi(,.  303.— EKEiof  Unciaaria  duodmBlin.    a.  UDUPCininlcd;  b.  with  four  iwiHDtii  ud  ahowinx  midew 
■pindleai  c  and  d,  latar  atagcs  ofacBmentatian.    V.  KO.^^menoa, 

mouth  in  drinking  water,  upon  uncooked  vegetables,  from  the  soiled  hands 
of  men  who  work  and  children  who  play  in  moist  earth,  or  by  clay  eaters; 
and  second,  that  they  penetrate  the  skin  by  way  of  the  hair-follicles,  and 
are  transported  by  the  venous  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the 
lungs,  whence  they  pass  by  way  of  the  bronchi  and  trachea  to  the  pharynx, 
and  are  then  swallowed  This  extraordinary  observation  of  Loos  has  been 
confirmed  by  others,  and  Smith  of  Atlanta  produced  uncinariaflis  in  man  by 
the  application  of  mud  containing  the  larvEe  to  the  arm.  The  long  vexed 
question  of  the  relation  of  "  ground  itch  "  to  uncinariasis  is  thus  settled. 

Symptoms. — ^The  clinical  phenomena  are  due  to  the  constant,  pro- 
longed drain  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  mucosa  by  the  parasites  them- 
selves and  from  the  wounds  which  they  have  made,  bacterial  infection  at 
the  site  of  the  lesions,  chronic  local  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the 
bowel,  and  the  deleterious  action  of  toxins  produced. 

The  ova  are  frequently  found  in  the  stools,  especially  in  children,  in 
the  absence  of  symptoms.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  inferred  that  a 
large  number  of  the  parasites  arc  necessary  to  cause  the  disease.  The 
aniemia  is  the  most  striking  condition.  Some  associated  pigmentation 
gives  the  skin  a  peculiar  dirty  appearance.  The  facics  has  been  regarded 
as  characteristic,  its  peculiarities  consisting  in  a  pallid,  waxy  color  with 
funt  pigmentation,  and  a  lustreless,  blank  expression  of  the  eyes.  When 
the  <liscase  is  marked  in  children,  nutrition  and  growth  are  seriously  inter- 
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fered  with.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  oedema,  occurs  in 
advanced  cases,  and  the  symptoms  of  ansemia — breathlesnesss  and  palpita- 
tion upon  exertion,  pallor,  puffiness,  and  headache — are  common.  The  blood 
shows  corpuscular  and  haemoglobin  reduction,  infrequent  leucocytosis,  and 
a  moderate  eosinophilia.  In  old  cases  with  marked  anaemia,  which  has 
lasted  a  long  time,  the  eosinophile  count  is  low. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  presence  in  fresh  faeces  of  ova  showing  seg- 
mentation, or  in  older  faeces  of  ova  containing  the  curled  embrj'os  i^ithin  or 
penetrating  the  thin  shell,  is  characteristic.  The  blotting-paper  test  may  be 
employed.  A  little  of  the  faeces  placed  on  white  blotting  paper  after  an  hour 
will  show  a  reddish  color  like  blood.*     Eosinophilia  is  of  diagnostic  value. 

Differential. — Pernicious  Ancemia, — Many  of  the  cases  suggest  this 
condition.  The  presence  of  the  ova  in  the  stools,  the  locality  from  which 
the  patient  comes,  his  occupation,  the  facies.  the  blood  picture,  and  the 
therapeutic  test  with  thymol  are  all  to  be  considered. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  under  thymol  treatment,  except  in  advanced 
cases  with  marked  anaemia,  is  fairly  favorable. 

iv.    Filariasis. 

Filariae  are  long,  slender  nematodes,  which  live  parasiticaUy  in  the 
serous  cavities  and  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  mammals  which  thev  infest. 
The  males  are  usually  much  smaller  than  the  females,  having  the  tail 
sharply  bent  or  spiral  and  being  supplied  with  viing-like  appendages. 

Nineteen  genera  are  described,  of  which  the  follo^^dng  are  classed  under 
the  general  term  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis: 

I.  Filaria  bancrofti. — The  male  is  colorless  and  measures  40  mm.  in 
length  by  O.I  mm.  in  breadth.  The  female  is  of  a  brownish  color  and  70- 
80  mm.  in  length,  0.2-0.3  mm.  in  diameter,  and  possessed  of  two  uteri 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  The  embrj'os  are  containeil 
in  an  elongated,  scarcely  perceptible  membrane  in  which  they  move  freely. 
Their  length  is  0.13-0.3  mm.,  their  breadth  0.007-0.011  mm.  By  way  of 
the  lymph  stream  they  reach  the  blood  and  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Their  appearance  in  the  peripheral  circulation  is  peculiar, 
showing  a  remarkable  periodicity.  During  the  day  there  are  very  few  if 
any  to  be  found:  but  towards  sunset  they  appear  and  steadily  increase  in 
number  until  midnight,  when  they  gradually  decrease  and  disappear  by 
the  middle  of  the  morning.  If  the  patients  sleep  during  the  day  and  remain 
awake  at  night  the  order  of  the  appearance  of  embr>'os  is  reversed,  namely, 
they  are  present  during  the  day  and  not  to  be  found  at  night.  The  further 
development  of  filariae  is  associated  ^dth  the  mosquito,  which  constitutes 
the  intermediate  host. 

This  parasite  is  distributed  in  nearly  all  tropical  countries,  and  filariasis 
is  common  in  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Australasian  Islands,  Egj-pt,  The 
Sudan,  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  the  Southern  United  States.  Sporadic 
cases  are  occasionallv  encountered  in  the  Middle  States  and  elsewher*^  in 
temperate  climates  in  the  course  of  routine  examinations  of  the  blood. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  imported,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
source  of  the  infection  could  not  be  traced. 


^  Aahfofd  and  Uaravidex.  U.S.  Senate  Doeumcot  No.808»  1911,  mention  t!m  tart  o^y  to  <naifcwi  it. 
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Symptoms. — Id  animals  and  during  a  long  period  of  latency  in  man, 
filariie  may  exist  in  the  blood  without  causing  any  inconvenience.  Their 
presence  becomes  known  only  upon  examination  of  the  blood.  After  a 
time  anffimia,  splenic  enlargement,  and  irregular  fever  of  moderate  intensity 
may  occur.  When  the  lymph-vessels  become  blocked  by  the  adult  worm 
or  the  ova,  characteristic  conditions  arise,  namely,  hfematochyluria,  lymph 
scrotum,  and  elephantiasis. 

H«MATocHYLURiA, — The  uHnc  is  opaque,  milky  white^  or  blood- 
tinged.  On  standing  a  reddish  coagulum  sometimes  forms,  Microsoopic- 
aUy  there  are  minute  globules  and  molecular  fat  and  erythroc;'te8  in 
varying  numbers.  The  quantity  of  urine  b  normal  or  it  may  be  increased. 
The  condition  is  intermittent,  and 
after  passing  chylous  urine  for  a  short 
period  the  patient  commonly  passes 
for  weeks  or  even  months  urine  that 
is  normal.  The  general  health  is 
often  fair.  In  other  cases  there  is 
more  or  less  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar 
region,  amemia,  and  vesical  irritation, 
with  difficulty  in  passing  the  blood- 
clots  which  form  in  the  bladder. 

Lymph  Scrotum. — Blocking  of 
the  lymph  channels  is  followed  by  a 
dilatation  of  the  lymph  plexuses  that 
is  sometimes  enormous.  When  the 
scrotum  is  involved  there  is  great 
thickening  of  the  ti.'^sues  and  the 
distended  lymph-vessels  are  plainly 
visible.  Upon  puncture  a  clear  or 
sometimes  a  turbid  fluid  exudes, 

A  form  of  elephantiasis  follows 
permanent  occlusion  of  the  lymph 
channels  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  lymphatic  glands,  especially  in 
the  groin,  are  much  enlarged, 

DUgnOsls. — The  living  embryos  p,g    303.— Microfilaria  nortuma. 

in  the  recent  blood  are  readily  recog- 
nized. Their  presence  is  made  known  by  the  commotion  which  they  cause 
among  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  worm  itself,  usually  in  active  movement, 
may  be  made  out  with  a  low  power.  Chylous  urine  may  occur  under  other 
circumstances  not  well  understood.  The  non-parasitic  form  is  very  rare. 
Withdrawal  of  fat  from  the  diet  is  usually  followed  by  disappearance  of 
the  chylous  appearance,  but  a  glass  or  two  of  milk  will  render  the  urine 
again  opaque. 

Most  cases  of  elephantiasis  in  temperate  climates  are  non-parasitic. 

Prognosis. — A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  remain  latent  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Many  of  the  cases  of  lymph  scrotum  and  elephantiasis  are 
progressive,  and  the  patient  succumbs  to  exhaustion  or  intercurrent  disease. 
The  removal  of  an  adult  worm  from  the  enlarged  inguinal  lymph-glands 
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has  been  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  embryos  from  the  Uood. 
If  two  or  more  were  present  this  result  would  not  occur. 

2.  Filaria  diuma. — This  parasite  closely  resembles  F.  bancraftL 
It  appears  in  the  blood  during  the  day  only,  or  at  night  when  the  patient 
remains  awake.  Man^on  found  the  larvse  in  the  blood  of  several  ne^Tocs 
from  Congo.  The  mangrove  fly  is  supponed  to  be  the  intermediate  host. 
F.  loa  is  the  adult  form. 

3.  Filaria  perstans. — The  larva  was  discovered  by  Manson  in  1891. 
Manson  found  in  the  blood  of  Carib  Indians  sent  from  British  Guiana  two 
forms  of  larval  filari;r  differing  in  type,  one  closely  resembUng  those  of  F, 


perstans,  the  other  slightly  larger  and  likewise  without  a  sheath.  Daniels 
in  1S9S  found  the  adult  worm,  both  male  and  female.  The  female  is  70- 
80  mm.  in  length  by  0.12  mm.  in  breadth;  the  male  45  mm.  by  0.06  mm.; 
the  embryos  0.2  mm.  in  length  by  0.004  in  breadth  and  possess  no  sheath. 
The  adult  worms  inhabit  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mesentery  at  its 
apinal  attiichmcnt.  This  parasite  infests  the  tribes  who  dwell  in  dense 
awampa  and  deep  forests.  It  abounds  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
British  Guiana,  and  in  Porto  Rico.  It  maybe  observed  in  the  blood  both 
during  the  night  and  day.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  a  pustular  disease 
of  the  akin  common  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
intermediary  host  has  not  been  settled. 


DISEASES  DUE  TO  NEMATODES. 

V.  Dracontiasis. 

Guinea-worm  Disease. 
niaiia  (Dnicunculus)  medlnensis  {Guinea-xDorm ;    Medin. 


m).- 


The  female  measures  50-80  cm.  in  length  and  0.5-2  mm.  in  diameter  and 
is  cylindrical  in  form  with  a  blunt 
anterior   extremity   and   a   pointed 
posterior  end  terminating  in  a  hook. 


Km.  300.— Ti 


Only  the  female  has  been   known. 

Quite  recently, however,  small  worms 

about  4  cm.  in  length  were  found  '  " 

in  two  iuHtanccs  attached  to  the  females  and  regarded  by  Charles,  who 

made  the  observation,  an  males.     The  uterutt  contains  a  great  number  of 
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living  embryos,  which  may  reach  the  open  by  the  rupture  of  the  body  of 
the  adult  female.  They  develop  in  the  body  of  Cyclops.  The  male  and 
female  are  probably  ingested  by  the  mouth,  the  former  dying  and  the  latter, 
after  impregnation,  finding  its  way  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  which  it 
slowly  develops,  remaining  quiescent  during  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  months. 
It  feels  like  a  coil  of  string  under  the  skin.  As  the  embryos  develop  the 
adult  worm  slowly  makes  its  way  downward  to  the  leg  or  foot,  where  it 
forms  a  small  vesicle  or  abscess,  which  bursts,  leaving  an  ulcer  in  the  base 
of  which  its  head  appears.  The  uterus  ruptures  and  the  embryos  are  dis- 
charged in  a  whitish  fluid.  The  worm  may  now  leave  the  host  spontane- 
ously. Guinea-worms  are  usually  solitary.,  but  several  have  been  observed 
in  the  same  individual.  It  attacks  all  races  without  distinction.  It  has 
been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  periods.  It  is  especially  prevalent 
in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  but  imported  cases  are  occasionally  observed 
in  the  United  States. 

When  the  worm  first  becomes  palpable  there  is  sometimes  fever 
together  with  an  eosinophilia. 

Trichocephalus  dispar  {T.  trichiurvs;  Whip-XDorm). — ^This  parasite 
may  be  recognized  by  the  difference  between  its  filiform  anterior  extremity 
and  its  much  thicker  posterior  portion.  Its  length  is  40-50  mm.,  the  male 
being  slightly  shorter  than  the  female.  The  ova  are  lemon-shaped,  and 
have  a  thick  brownish  shell  at  the  ends  of  which  are  light  yellow  plugs  or 
buttons.  They  measure  0.05  mm.  in  their  long  diameter  and  0.02  mm.  in 
their  transverse  diameter.  This  is  a  common  and  T^-idely  spread  parasite 
of  man  infesting  the  caecum  and  other  parts  of  the  intestine.  It  usually 
gives  rise  to  no  symptomS;  but  exceptionally  its  presence  in  great  numbers 
is  associated  with  anaemia  and  diarrhoea. 

A  number  of  less  important  nematode  worms  have  been  observed  in 
man,  but  the  infrequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  facts  that  they  do  not 
cause  definite  internal  diseases  and  that  their  life  history  is  mostly  unknown 
renders  any  extended  consideration  of  them  at  this  time  inappropriate. 


III. 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  CHRONIC  INTOXICATIONS. 

I.   ALCOHOLIC   INTOXICATION;    ALCOHOLISM. 

The  discussion  here  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system.  As  is  well  known  this  poison  acts  most 
injuriously  upon  other  tissues  of  the  body  also,  but  these  effects  are  best 
discussed  under  other  and  appropriate  headings. 

The  ravages  of  alcohol  are  greater  in  modem  life  than  among  the 
ancients,  for  the  reason  that  strong  alcoholic  drinks  are  now  distilled  and 
marketed  at  a  low  price.  The  first  modern  writer  to  attempt  to  treat  this 
subject  adequately  was  Magnus  Huss,  who  made  his  observations  on  the 
Swedish  brandv  drinkers. 
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Pathology. — Changes  are  found  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  in 
the  brain  membranes,  and  in  the  neuroglia,  as  well  as  in  the  kidneys,  liver, 
stomach,  and  heart.  Bevan  Lewis  and  Berkley  described  with  minute 
care  the  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system.  According  to  Lewis  these 
changes  are  particularly  marked  in  the  blood-vessels  and  neuroglia,  and 
Berkley  found  microscopic  changes  in  the  neurons  of  the  brain.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  peripheral  nerves,  constituting  the  well-known  multiple 
neuritis,  is  often  seen  in  chronic  alcoholics. 

Symptoms. — Alcoholic  intoxication  is  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  intoxication  requires  only  a  passing  notice.  In  the  first 
stage  there  is  exhilaration,  with  slight  confusion  of  ideas;  then  follows  a 
stage  in  which  memory  is  impaired,  self-consciousness  is  obscured,  and  the 
victim  may  be  violent  and  even  maniacal.  In  the  terminal  stage  a  condi- 
tion of  sleep,  or  even  of  stupor  and  coma,  supervenes;  the  pupils  are  slightly 
dilated,  the  face  congested  or  even  cyanosed,  the  breathing  normal  in  fre- 
quency, the  pulse  regular,  and  the  consciousness  usually  not  so  lost  but  that 
the  patient  can  be  roused  slightly  at  least.  After  some  hours  he  wakes 
with  a  sense  of  depression,  headache,  nausea,  and  a  dry  mouth  and  throat. 
Profound  intoxication  may  simulate  cerebral  hemorrhage,  uraemia,  diabetic 
coma,  and  opium  poisoning. 

Delirium  tremens  is  caused  by  protracted  acute  poisoning.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  brain-cells,  and  continues  even  after 
the  alcohol  is  withheld;  in  fact,  it  sometimes  does  not  occur  until  after  the 
patient  is  deprived  of  his  drink — the  delirium  potu  suspenso.  This  latter 
form  is  seen  especially  in  hospital  practice — as  after  a  fractured  leg,  a 
surgical  operation,  or  even  in  acute  disease,  such  as  pneumonia.  The 
patient  may  seem  to  do  well  for  a  day  or  two,  when  delirium  suddenly 
develops. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  psychosis  in  which  the  mental  faculties  are  in 
entire  confusion,  with  terrifying  hallucinations,  such  as  the  sight  of  snakes, 
bats,  and  other  repulsive  objects,  and  the  disturbing  sounds  of  voices; 
there  is  restlessness,  tremor,  incoherence,  muttering,  insomnia,  aversion 
to  food,  rapid  pulse,  and  great  physical  prostration.  The  so-called  typhoid 
state  may  develop,  with  irregular  fever  and  a  dry  brown  tongue,  and  the 
case  may  end  fatally.  The  prognosis  is  in  the  main  favorable,  except  in 
old,  broken-down  topers. 

Subacute  forms  of  delirium  occur,  in  which  the  patient  is  able  to  be 
about  and  to  continue  his  drinking.  He  is  in  a  dream-like,  confused  state, 
irritable,  irresponsible,  insomnious,  unable  to  attend  to  his  work,  eating 
little,  and  subject  to  violent  outbursts  in  which  he  may  even  commit  murder. 
Alcoholic  melancholia  is  also  seen  in  some  hard  drinkers,  and  occasionally 
leads  to  suicide.  It  occurs  especially  after  protracted  sprees.  The  affec- 
tion known  as  mania  a  j)otu,  often  confused  with  delirium  tremens,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  state  of  furious  maniacal  excitement,  in  which  the 
inebriate  is  especially  dangerous. 

The  CHRONIC  ixToxiCATioN  from  alcohol  shows  itself  in  the  gradual 
deterioration,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of  the  individual.  The  char- 
acter and  reliability  of  the  man  suffer;  he  is  unfit  for  business  or  society; 
subject  to  moral  lapses  of  various  kinds;  untruthful,  indifferent,  cruel,  and 
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sometimes  dangerous.  His  memory  and  his  mental  faculties  generally  are 
impaired.  He  has  a  bad  color,  injected  capillaries,  a  tremor  of  his  hands 
and  tongue,  and  is  a  poor  eater  and  sleeper.  There  is  always  a  chance  also 
that  he  has  a  bad  liver  and  bad  kidneys.  Optic  neuritis  and  atrophy  may 
occur  in  chronic  cases. 

Neurasthenia  and  hysteria  are  among  the  conditions  seen  in  chronic 
alcoholics.  These  complications  are  seen  especially  in  persons  who  drink 
not  to  such  great  excess,  as  steadil)'' — a  form  of  slow  chronic  poisoning. 
Chronic  alcoholic  insanity  occasionally  occurs  in  confirmed  inebriates. 
The  patient  has  a  form  of  paranoiac  deterioration.  In  addition  to  the 
mental  failure  already  noted,  he  begins  to  have  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  somewhat  as  in  delirium  tremens.  He  sees  disgusting  objects  and 
hears  insulting  voices,  and.  these  are  readily  excited  by  everj'  fresh  debauch. 
He  then  begins  to  form  delusions,  often  quite  well  systematized.  They 
are  of  the  persecutory  type:  he  has  enemies,  who  are  in  league  against  him, 
or  who  would  poison  him.  Sometimes  he  is  markedly  hypochondriacal^ 
and  has  an  animal  or  some  unknown  disease  within  him;  but  his  com- 
monest delusion  is  the  delusion  of  marital  infidelity.  This  is  so  common 
as  to  be  held  typical  by  almost  universal  testimony;  and  whatever  its 
cause,  whether  due  to  failing  sexual  power  or  to  the  natural  aversion  of 
the  wife,  it  is  in  a  sense  pathognomonic.  In  time  these  persecutory  delu- 
sions may  give  way  to  delusions  of  an  expansive  type,  just  as  in  paranoia, 
but  by  that  time  the  chronic  inebriate  is  usually  passing  into  well-marked 
dementia^  and  his  case  is  hopeless.  Some  of  these  patients  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  delusions  commit  crime.  The  terminal  stage  is  one  of  per- 
manent dementia.  In  France  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  the  insane  in  the 
asylums  are  alcoholics.*  In  America  the  percentage  may  be  not  so  high. 
Epilepsy  is  sometimes  a  result  of  alcoholism.  It  is  occasionally  seen  after 
prolonged  sprees  in  susceptible  individuals,  but  often  it  sets  in  later  in 
life  in  chronic  topers.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually  a  sign  of  beginning 
degradation  of  brain  tissue.  Alcoholic  general  paresis,  or  pseudoparesis,  is 
a  condition  which  closely  simulates  the  genuine  disease.  There  is  the 
expansive  psychosis,  with  tremor  and  speech  defects,  but  these  patients 
may  recover  rapidly  when  they  are  deprived  of  their  drink.  Dipsomania  is 
the  overpowering  impulse  to  drink  which  is  seen  in  a  class  of  excitable 
and  neurotic  persons,  and  which,  according  to  Spitzka,  is  allied  to  periodical 
mania.  Korsakoff's  psychosis  is  a  mental  disorder,  seen  especially  in  alco- 
holic multiple  neuritis,  in  which  there  is  mental  confusion  with  loss  of 
identity  of  time,  place,  and  person,  and  a  tendency  to  fabulation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  The  history  in  most  cases  is  clear  and  condition 
unmistakable. 

Mistakes,  however,  occur  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  drunkenness, 
especially  in  hospital  practice  when  the  history  is  unknown.  The  odor 
of  the  breath  is  entirely  unreliable,  for  the  drunken  man,  or  even  the  man 
who  has  only  been  drinking  moderately,  may  have  opium  poisoning,  or 
urarmia,  or  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  a  fractured  skull.  In  opium  poison- 
ing there  are  contracted  pupils  and  slow  breathing,  and  the  coma  is  more 
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profound,  as  a  rule,  than  in  drunkenness.  In  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  is 
usually  a  hemiplegia,  which  is  shown  by  the  diminished  resistance  to  pas* 
sive  motion  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  there  may -be  unequal  pupils  and 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Injury  to  the  head,  or  fractured  skull,  is 
usually  detected  on  careful  examination.  Uraemia  is  indicated  by  the 
state  of  the  urine  and  the  subnormal  temperature,  but  the  latter  is  seen 
also  in  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  the  former  is  not  always  conclusive. 
Convulsions  are  rare  in  drunkenness,  but  not  unheard  of. 

Delirium  tremens  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  but  when  it  breaks 
out  suddenly  in  a  surgical  case  or  in  pneumonia  it  may  be  confusing.  The 
tremor  and  peculiar  wandering  delirium,  with  frightful  hallucinations, 
are  significant.  Patients  with  delirium  tremens  should  always  be  care- 
fully examined  for  head  injuries,  fractured  ribs,  and  other  bodily  damage; 
also  for  pneumonia. 

The  other  forms  of  alcoholic  insanity  are  usually  recognized  with  ease 
from  the  history  and  the  character  of  the  symptoms  as  given  above.. 

II.  OPIUM  POISONING;  MORPfflNISM. 

The  use  of  opium  and  its  alkaloid,  morphia,  has  increased  greatly  in 
America,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  evils  of  the  time.  The  drug: 
is  taken  in  its  crude  form,  or  as  laudanum,  or  occasionally  as  paregoric, 
but  the  commonest  practice  is  to  use  morphia  by  the  hypodermic 
syringe.  Accidental  poisoning  is  rare,  but  suicide  by  laudanum  or  morphia, 
is  more  common. 

Pathology* — Opium  or  morphia,  when  taken  habitually,  is  a  slow 
and  insidious  poison  to  the  nerve  centres,  but  it  does  not  cause  such  marked 
organic  changes  in  the  tissues  as  does  alcohol.  In  old  hahituis  thero 
is  often  a  condition  of  malnutrition  or  cachexia,  shown  by  a  sallow 
complexion,  loss  of  weight,  and  gastro-intestinal  disorders;  but  some 
narcomaniacs  show  remarkably  little  physical  effect  from  the  drug. 

Symptoms. — The  effects  are  acute  and  chronic.  The  symptoms  of 
acute  'poisoning,  after  an  initial  stage  of  excitement  or  dreaminess,  are 
somnolence,  passing  into  stupor  and  coma,  congestion  and  even  cyanosis 
of  the  face,  full  and  slow  pulse,  slow  respiration,  and  strongly  contracted 
pupils.  As  death  approaches  the  pupils  may  dilate  widely,  and  they  may 
even  be  unequal;  the  respirations  are  not  only  slow  but  also  imperfect; 
the  surface  pallid  or  cyanosed,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat;  and  the 
pulse  rapid.  Trismus  and  convulsions  are  rare  symptoms.  This  stage  of 
opium  poison  closely  resembles  apoplexy  and  uraemia,  and  a  positive 
diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  unless  the  history  is  clear. 

The  chronic  effects  of  opium  poisoning  are  seen  in  the  habitual  users 
of  the  drug,  and  they  are  most  marked  in  the  nervous  system,  especially 
the  brain. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  the 
opium  habit,  and  their  pathological  effects.  In  India  opium  is  eaten;  in 
China  it  is  smoked;  and  in  America  it  is  drunk  as  laudanum  or  used  as 
morphia  under  the  skin.  To  draw  distinctions  between  these  varieties  of 
the  same  vice  is,  however,  hardly  possible.    Opium,  in  whatever  way  it  is 
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taken  into  the  system,  acts  in  the  end  very  similarly,  especially  on  the  brain 
and  nerves.  When  taken  by  the  mouth  it  acts,  indeed,  more  directly  and 
injuriously  upon  the  digestive  system;  nevertheless  old  habituis  acquire 
a  wonderful  tolerance.  The  opium  habit  becomes  a  disease,  and  this  dis- 
ease presents  some  well-marked  symptoms.  An  abnormal  mental  state 
results  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug.  There  are  moral  perversions, 
enfeebled  will,  loss  of  power  of  attention,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  a  delir- 
ious delusional  psychosis.  In  these  chronic  cases  the  victim  is  oft«n  insane 
and  irresponsible,  although  he  may  be  able  to  present  a  fairly  good  front 
and  to  conceal  his  disorder.  There  is  loss  of  memory,  loss  of  volition  and 
power  of  attention,  loss  of  initiative  and  energy,  diminished  muscular  power, 
often  with  trembling,  blunting  of  the  higher  moral  and  ethical  sense, 
insomnia,  nutritive  disturbances,  and,  finally,  illusions,  hallucinations,  and 
delusions.  The  tendency  of  the  morphinomaniac  to  lie  and  to  romance  is 
proverbial.  The  patient  lives  so  much  of  his  time  in  an  unreal  world  that 
he  loses  his  ability  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  He  becomes 
both  delusional  and  mendacious.  In  advanced  stages  the  patient  may 
be  violently  insane,  even  maniacal,  and  may  commit  acts  of  violence. 
Obscure  medicolegal  problems  arise  occasionally,  for  the  narcomaniac  is 
sometimes  also  a  kleptomaniac,  a  pyromaniac,  etc.* 

The  physical  symptoms  vary  greatly;  in  fact,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  characteristic.  Among  them  are  ana?mia,  rapid  exhaustion  and  lack 
of  endurance,  tremor,  itching  of  the  skin,  anorexia,  constipation,  wasting, 
blunting  of  the  special  senses,  and  contracted  pupils.  The  sexual  power  is 
weakened  and  finally  destroyed,  and  in  women  amenorrhcca  is  common. 
Children  born  of  mothers  addicted  to  morphia  have  a  low  vitality  and 
often  die  early. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  rule  is  to  detect  the  habit.  Obscure  mental 
changes,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  may  exist  for  a  long  while  and  not 
excite  suspicion;  and  he  must  be  a  shrewd  diagnostician  who  can  detect 
the  morphia  taker  by  his  mental  symptoms  alone.  The  history,  therefore, 
is  all  important.  Spells  of  irritability  and  unrest  occur  when  the  victim  is 
deprived  of  his  drug,  and  are  followed  by  a  mysterious  calm  and  serenity 
when  he  has  taken  his  secret  dose.  But  such  signs  require  to  be  inter- 
preted with  great  caution.  Instances  are  known  of  judges  presiding  on 
the  bench,  and  clergymen  preaching  in  their  pulpits,  when  fully  under 
the  influence  of  their  accustomed  doses.  Diarrhcea,  faintness,  collapse,  are 
among  the  graver  "abstinence  symptoms." 

The  morphia  fiend  may  also  take  cocaine,  and  is  occasionally  addicted 
to  alcohol,  with  bromide  or  chloral  as  a  help.  These  all-round  drug-takers 
sometimes  break  down  in  a  state  not  unlike  general  paresis — a  sort  of 
pseiidopai^esis — from  which  recovery  is  possible  if  they  are  pulled  up  in  time. 

A  state  of  neurasthenia  is  seen  in  some  morphia  takers,  especially  in 
women  who  take  small  doses  and  are  successful  in  concealing  the  habit. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  careful  inquiry.  The  morphia  taker  often  has 
sores  on  the  skin  from  the  use  of  the  needle. 

^  Wharton  and  Stilld'b  Med.  Jiirisprudenoe,  5th  ed.    Chapt.  on  "  Narcomania  "  by  Lloyd,  vol.  i,  p.  874. 
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m.  COCAINE  POISONING;    COCAINISM. 

Erlenmeyer  was  the  first  to  describe  cocomania  as  a  distinct  disease. 
The  habit  has  prevailed  only  in  recent  years,  for  cocaine,  the  active 
principle  of  the  coca  plant,  was  only  discovered  by  Gardeke  in  1855. 

Symptoms. — The  physical  symptoms  are  loss  of  weight,  muscular 
weakness,  tremor,  anesthesia,  and  disturbance  of  the  heart  and  circulation. 

The  mental  symptoms  are  marked.  No  other  narcotic  makes  such  a 
pleasing  impression  on  the  brain.  It  is  a  sense  of  well-being,  of  strength, 
and  of  entire  happiness.  But  the  duration  is  brief.  Later,  as  the  habit 
is  formed,  a  delusional  insanity  occurs,  with  hallucinations,  which  may 
appear  suddenly  and  develop  rapidly.  The  delusions  are  of  the  persecutory 
type,  such  as  fear  of  enemies,  suspicion  of  marital  infidelity,  and  dread  of 
burglars.  The  hallucinations  are  both  visual  and  auditory,  and  are  dis- 
turbing or  alarming,  such  as  the  sight  of  insects,  the  sound  of  insulting 
words,  etc.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  the  so-called  "cocaine-bug:*' 
the  patient  imagines  he  feels  a  hard  object  beneath  the  skin  of  his  fingers 
or  hand.  It  is  called  Magnan's  sign,  and  is  probably  due  to  anesthesia  of 
the  sensory  nerve-endings. 

Cocaine  is  a  virulent 'poison  to  the  nervous  system — much  worse 
and  much  more  rapid  in  its  effects  than  morphia.  Many  of  these  patients, 
in  fact,  are  also  addicted  to  morphia.  Their  career  is  short;  they  go  to 
pieces  quickly  and  suddenly;  and  for  some  time  before  the  final  collapse 
they  have  their  spells  of  depression,  in  which  there  is  acute  distress.  They 
are  also,  sometimes,  excitable  and  violent.  A  peculiarity  of  some  cases  is 
an  extreme  slowness  of  the  mental  processes,  and  prolixity  in  speech  and 
letter  writing.  The  habit  has  much  increased  lately,  especially  among  the 
lower  classes,  even  the  negroes  in  some  places  becoming  addicted. 

Diag^nosis. — This  presents  no  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  for  the  secret  will 
out.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  large  number,  probably  the 
majority,  of  cocomaniacs  also  use  morphia.  They  are  worse  physical 
wrecks,  as  a  rule,  than  the  pure  morphia  takers.  Kerr  says  that  the  bodily 
wasting  appears  quickly;  there  is  great  loss  of  the  sense  of  time;  and  in 
fatal  cases  stupor  and  coma,  with  convulsions,  occur.  Mosso  directs  atten- 
tion to  what  he  calls  tetanus  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  some  cases  there 
is  great  muscular  unsteadiness.  Insomnia  is  common,  as  in  all  drug  takers 
when  deprived  of  their  allowance.  \Vhile  individually  these  symptoms  are 
common  to  many  conditions,  it  is  the  grouping  of  them  that  characterizes 
the  chronic  poisoning  by  cocaine.  Delusions  and  hallucinations  are  rather 
more  common  than  in  chronic  opium  poisoning.  Some  of  these  patients 
are  covered  with  wounds  and  scars  from  the  hypodermic  needle. 

IV.  LEAD  POISONING;    PLUMBISM. 

I^ead  is  widely  used  in  the  arts;  hence  lead  poisoning  in  its  various 
forms  is  not  uncommon.  The  persons  most  exposed  to  the  poison  are 
the  workmen  in  white  lead  factories,  painters,  and  smelters.  Plumbism 
occurs  also  in  typo-founders,  file-makers,  shot-makers,  gilders,  bronzers, 
lace-makers,  glass-cutters,  plumbers,  and  in  other  artisans. 
66 
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Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  sometimes  unrecognized,  for  the  patient 
may  have  been  exposed  in  unsuspected  ways,  as  by  hair-dye,  food  stuffs, 
etc.,  drinking  water,  and  may  not  even  know  himself  the  nature  of  his 
ailment.  The  chromate  of  lead  has  been  used  by  bakers  to  give  color  to 
their  products,  as  reported  by  D.  D.  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia;  wines,  beer, 
and  cider  have  been  contaminated  by  lead  pipes  and  lead  vessels;  and 
sewing  thread  is  sometimes  weighted  with  lead,  so  that  poisoning  has 
occurred  in  a  seamstress  from  the  constant  biting  ofif  of  the  ends. 

Pathology. — Lead  afifects  many  of  the  tissues.  In  the  nervous  system 
it  causes  a  peripheral  neuritis,  and  also  poisons  the  brain-cells,  but  the 
pathological  changes  in  the  brain,  according  to  Berkley,  are  not  as  yet 
clearly  demonstrated.  Optic  neuritis  is  seen  occasionally.  The  motor 
cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  sometimes  affected.  Con- 
tracted kidneys  and  arteriosclerosis  are  not  uncommon  in  chronic  lead 
poisoning.  Gastro-intestinal  irritation  and  inflammation  are  the  results 
of  the  ingestion  of  lead.  T.  Oliver  found  changes  in  the  liver,  such  as 
atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells  and  increase  of  connective  tissue.  Lead  is 
found  in  the  muscles  and  in  other  tissues,  and  may  even  be  detected 
in  the  urine  and  faeces  for  long  periods  after  its  introduction  into  the 
system  has  stopped. 

Symptoms. — These  are  acute  and  chronic.  Acute  lead  poisoning 
is  marked  by  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowel,  vomiting,  constipation  or 
diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  black  from  the  sulphuret;  cramps,  neuralgic 
pains,  paralysis,  and  anaesthesia  in  the  limbs;  and  finally  syncope  and 
collapse.  Convulsions  and  coma  occur  in  some  cases.  Chronic  lead 
POISONING  is  known  by  the  following  symptoms:  a  blue  line  on  the  gums, 
anaemia,  colic,  pain,  vomiting,  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  ataxia,  tremor, 
cramps,  convulsions,  encephalopathy,  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  symp- 
toms, optic  neuritis  or  atrophy,  contracted  kidneys,  and  the  so-called 
lead  gout. 

The  blue  line  at  the  gingival  border  is  very  commonly  seen,  but  it 
has  no  necessary  relationship  to  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms.  As  a 
diagnostic  sign,  however,  it  is  of  great  value.  Anaemia  is  said  to  be  common 
among  lead  miners,  and  it  can  occur  in  any  one  who  is  much  exposed. 

Colic  and  epigastric  and  precordial  pains  are  very  characteristic.  The 
familiar  term  "colica  pictonum*'  dates  from  the  seventeenth  centur}' 
when  the  affection  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Poitou  from  the  contam- 
ination of  wine  with  lead.  The  attacks  are  often  acute,  are  even  seen 
in  persons  only  recently  exposed  to  lead,  and  may  or  may  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  wrist-drop.  The  colic  centres  about  the  navel  and  is  often 
severe  and  usually  without  diarrhoea.  It  may  be  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing. This  pain  and  distress  about  the  precordia  may  simulate  angina 
pectoris  or  pericarditis.  Myalgic  and  arthralgic  pains  are  also  observed, 
especially  about  the  knees  and  in  the  lumbar  muscles,  and  they  may 
simulate  gout. 

Paralysis  is  often  seen.  The  commonest  form  is  the  familiar  vrist" 
dropf  caused  by  involvement  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  of  the  inter- 
osseous branch  of  the  musculospiral  nerve.  The  supinator  longus  muscle 
and  the  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  for  some  unknown 
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reason,  always  escape,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  no  anaesthesia.  The  paralysis 
is  of  the  peripheral  or  flaccid  type,  with  muscular  atrophy  and  reactions 
of  degeneration.  The  hand  falls  at  the  wrist  and  is  almost  powerless,  for 
not  only  are  the  extensors  paralyzed,  but  the  flexors  act  at  such  disad- 
vantage that  they  can  only  be  partially  brought  into  use,  as  can  readily 
be  shown  by  asking  the  patient  to  grasp  the  observer's  hand,  when  the 
grip  will  be  found  weak;  but  if  the  hand  is  passively  extended  the  grip  is 
much  improved.  This  wrist-drop  is  always  bilateral.  In  some  cases  the 
paralysis  is  not  confined  to  the  extensors  of  the  hand:  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  arms  are  occasionally  involved,  and  the  deltoids  seem  especially 
prone  to  suffer.  Again,  the  paralysis  may  be  even  more  wide-spread, 
involving  the  legs,  and  presenting  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  generalized 
peripheral  neuritis,  with  abolished  deep  reflexes. 

A  true  progressive  muHCxdar  atrophy  and  a  pseudotabes,  due  to  lead, 
are  occasionally  seen. 

Tremor  and  cramps  are  not  common  in  lead  poisoning;  the  former 
resembles  other  forms  of  metallic  tremor — it  is  at  first  fine,  gradually 
increases  in  amplitude,  and  is  worse  on  voluntary  movement  and  during 
emotion.  Anaesthesia  likewise  is  rare  in  uncomplicated  cases.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  cases  of  wrist-drop.  Slight  hypaesthesia  or  retarda- 
tion may  occasionally  be  seen.  In  the  rare  pseudotabes  various  modes  of 
anaesthesia  are  noted,  especially  deep  anaesthesia,  such  as  alteration  in  the 
muscular  sense,  pressure  sense,  and  sense  of  position.  But  there  is  a  form 
of  hysterical  anaesthesia  which  is  not  so  rare,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  French.  It  may  be  of  the  segmental  type  and  is  sometimes  influenced 
by  suggestion. 

Under  the  head  of  encephalopathy  are  included  a  group  of  symptoms 
sometimes  seen  in  lead  poisoning.  These  comprise  headache,  confusion, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly,  and 
is  seen  even  in  persons  not  long  exposed,  but  it  is  probably  more  common 
in  the  victims  of  chronic  poisoning.  There  is  sometimes  an  initial  head- 
ache, with  restlessness  and  insomnia,  or  the  attack  begins  abruptly  v/ith 
a  fit.  The  delirium  persists  for  some  hours  or  even  days,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  convulsions  may 
recur,  the  delirium  persisting  between  them.  An  isolated  attack,  without 
delirium  before  or  after  it,  may  also  occur.  If  the  convulsions  recur  fre- 
quently, the  patient  may  pass  into  an  epileptic  status,  with  fever,  coma, 
stertorous  breathing,  rapid  pulse,  and  failing  vitality,  and  die.  If  these 
attacks  occur  often  there  is  risk  of  permanent  damage  to  the  brain,  as  is 
shown  by  recurring  epilepsy,  maniacal  seizures,  melancholia,  and  dementia. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  type  of  so-called  hystero-epilepsy,  totally 
different  from  the  preceding,  sometimes  occurs  in  lead  poisoning;  it  is 
purely  hysterical,  and  is  to  be  known  by  the  hysterical  stigmata.  Changes 
in  the  optic  nerves  occur  in  lead  poisoning.  Atrophy  is  observed,  and  it  may 
follow  a  neuritis.  The  association  of  kidney  disease  with  chronic  plumbism 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  albuminuric  retinitis. 

Neurasthenic  and  hysterical  sym}>toms  may  complicate  lead  poison- 
ing. Among  the  symptoms  are  anaesthesia,  including  hemi anaesthesia  and 
segmental   amrsthesia,   tremor,   hysterical   paralysis,   and   hysterical   con- 
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Vulsions.  The  association  of  gout  with  phimbism  is  insisted  on  by  many 
English  physicians.  They  point  to  the  contracted  kidneys,  arteriosclerosis, 
arthralgia,  and  in  some  cases  arthritic  changes  and  deposits,  as  evidenccB 
of  this  "lead-gout."  Bright's  disease  is  a  not  uncommon  complication 
of  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Dias^nosis* — When  the  history  is  clear  the  diagnosis   is  easy;    but 
when  the  history  of  exposure  to  lead  is  wanting,  the  case  may  be  mort 
'obscure.    The  blue  Une  on  the  gums  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  it  is  not 
always  present.     The   precordial    pain   in   lead  poisoning   may  simulate 
angina  pectoris,  but  the  history  and  the  blue  line  are  usually  determina- 
tive.    The  wrist-drop  due  to  lead  is  always  bilateral,  although   it  may 
be  worse  on  one  side;  and  the  supinator  longus  and  the  extensor  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  escape;  thus  the  case  differs  from  one  of 
trauma  of  the  musculospiral  nerve,  which  is  usually  unilateral,  and  involves 
more  muscles.     Other  forms  of  paralysis  are  rare   in  lead  poisoning,  but 
the  history  and  the  blue  line  are  usually  clear.    The  pseudotabes  due  to 
lead  is  distinguished  from  locomotor  ataxia  by  the  presence  of  muscular 
atrophy  and  the  reactions  of  degeneration,  and  the  absence  of   fulgurant 
pains,  Argj'l-Robertson  pupils,   and  other  true  tabetic  symptoms.     I^ead 
encephalopathy  closely  simulates    ursemia,    also  idiopathic   epilepsy.     If 
the  history  is  obscure  the  difficulty  may  be  great.    The  blue  line  would 
be  important,  and  there  may  be  an  absence  of  urinary  symptoms.     If  the 
history  is    clear    there   need    be   no  great   difficulty   in  the  diagnosis  of 
epilepsy,  of  uraemia,  or  of  encephalopathy. 

The  stigmata  of  hj'steria  can  usually  be  recognized  with  a  little  care- 
Hem  iansesthesia  and  segmental  ansesthesia  are  not  caused  by  lead  alone. 
Traces  of  lead  in  the  urine  are  important. 

V.  ARSENICAL  POISONING. 

Chronic  poisoning  by  aisenic  is  much  less  common  now  than  some 
years  ago,  partly  because  of  more  widely  disseminated  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  dangers  of  the  use  of  this  metal  and  its  salts  in  the  arts  and 
partly  because  of  the  enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  amount  of  arsenic 
in  wall-papers  and  dress  goods.  This  form  of  intoxication  is  at  present 
occasionally  encountered  in  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupations,  as  the 
manufacture  of  wall-papers  and  other  papers,  plaj-ing  cards,  book  covers, 
and  artificial  flowers.  Those  who  handle,  and  more  particularly  those  who 
wear,  articles  of  apparel,  such  as  stockings,  gloves,  and  certain  dress  fabrics, 
dyetl  with  arsenical  pigments  in  excess,  or  furs  cured  by  arsenic,  are  exposed 
to  a  theoretical  danger  which  is,  however,  trifling  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  generation  ago.  Xot  only  the  greens,  as  popularly  supposed,  but  d^-es 
of  various  colors  often  contain  arsenic  in  dangerous  amounts.  The  danger 
of  acute  or  chronic  poisoning  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  arsenic 
into  articles  of  food  as  a  preservative  is  no  longer  to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  large  pn^portion  of  cases  of  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning  at  the  present  time  are  caused  by  the  use  of  this  metal 
for  therapeutic  purposes.  This  untoward  occurrence  may  be  due  to  exces- 
sive doses,  an  improper  prolongation  of  the  treatment  by  pioper  doses. 
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or  to  an  unusual  degree  of  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals 
to  some  of  the  toxic  effects  of  arsenic.  Patients  and,  in  particular,  those 
subject  to  diseases  of  the  skin  frequently  continue  the  use  of  prescriptions 
containing  arsenic  without  regularly  reporting  to  the  physician.  It  is 
important  that  medical  men  should  protect  themselves  and  their  patients 
by  emphasizing  the  risks  attendant  upon  such  a  course.  The  growing* 
use  of  less  toxic  arsenical  preparations,  as  atoxyl  and  sodium  cacodylate, 
will  diminish  this  danger. 

Arsenic  eating,  as  practiced  in  Styria  and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  powers  of  endurance  and  the  sexual  capacity  or  improv-r^ 
ing  the  complexion,  has  in  many  cases  resulted  in  chronic  poisoning.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  in  beer,  derived  from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  glucose  employed  in  brewing,  recently  attracted  much 
attention  in  England  as  a  source  of  danger.  The  use  of  Paris  green  and 
other  arsenical  preparations  as  insecticides  is  attended  with  little  risk  in 
itself.  The  chief  danger  lies  in  having  such  substances  about  under  con/^ 
ditions  in  which  they  may  give  rise  to  accidental  or  intentional  poisonings 
Miners  and  smelters  of  ores  containing  arsenic  are  much  exposed  to  the^ 
danger  of  chronic  poisoning.  Acute  arsenical  poisoning  is  rarely  acci-» 
dental,  but  by  no  means  uncommon  in  suicidal  or  homicidal  cases. 

Pathology. — In  the  acute  form  gastro-enteritis,  nephritis,  and  fatty 
changes  in  the  muscles  and  viscera,  especially  the  liver,  constitute  the  chief 
lesions;  in  the  chronic  form  anaemia,  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  lesions 
of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  are  common. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  clinical  manifestations  of  chronic  arsenical 
poisoning  relate  to  the  skin  and  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  The 
general  health  may  not  be  at  first  greatly  impaired.  As  a  rule,  however, 
anaemia,  emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  cardiac  asthenia,  and  vasomotor 
derangements  are  present  in  varying  degree. 

The  Skin. — Hyperidrosis,  glossiness,  local  ulceration,  herpes,  and 
erythromelalgia  are  occasionally  observed.  Pigmentation  is  very  common 
and  often  marked.  It  varies  from  a  faint  brownish-yellow  to  a  deep  brown,, 
and  is  sometimes  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface;  some- 
times collected  in  circumscribed  areas  and  frequently  diffuse,  with  patches 
of  deeper  coloring  upon  exposed  parts,  in  the  folds  about  the  joints,  and 
in  regions  normally  pigmented,  as  the  nipples  and  pudenda,  especially  in 
those  of  dark  complexion.  Small  dense  collections  of  pigment  may  form 
and  present  the  appearance  of  pigmented  moles.  Patches  of  pigmentation 
are  occasionally  observed  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  As  a  rule,  to 
which  there  are  exceptions,  the  skin,  after  the  exposure  to  arsenic  ceases; 
gradually  resumes  its  normal  appearance.  Keratosis  is  less  common* 
It  is  usually  confined  to  the  palms  and  soles  and  occurs  in  circumscribed 
patches.  Epitheliomatous  degeneration  may  occur.  Less  common  are 
erythema,  which  is  sometimes  symmetrical,  polymorphous  lesions,  fur- 
uncles, acne,  depraved  nutrition  of  the  nails,  and  alopecia.  Puffiness  of 
the  eyelids  is  a  common  and  early  symptom. 

The  Nervous  System. — The  principal  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
peripheral  neuritis,  which  involves  the  lower  extremities  much  more  com- 
monly than  the  upper,  and  when  both  are  affected  the  lower  to  a  greater 
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degree.  Motor  derangements,  varying  from  a  slight  palsy  to  actual  paraly- 
sis, may  appear  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  for  several  days  after  a  single  toxic 
dose,  when  the  acute  gastro-intestinal  and  depressive  symptoms  have 
wholly  subsided.  In  some  instances  palsy  has  appeared  several  weeks 
after  a  single  poisonous  dose,  recovery  having  in  the  intervening  period 
been  apparently  complete.  In  chronic  poisoning  the  paralysis  develops 
gradually  after  a  variable  period,  the  length  of  which  is  determined  by 
individual  peculiarities  and  the  degree  of  intoxication.  Derangements  of 
SENSATION  consist  of  parajsthesias  of  various  kinds,  and  pain.  The  latter 
is  frequently  severe  and  associated  with  tenderness  along  the  nerve-trunks. 
Anaesthesia,  hypersesthesia,  polysesthesia,  and  other  derangements  of  sen- 
sation occur.  The  nervous  symptoms,  both  motor  and  sensory,  do  not 
often  extend  above  the  knees  or  elbows,  and  the  thighs  and  arms,  together 
with  the  trunk,  remain  uninvolved.  The  sphincters  escape.  In  severe 
cases  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet  and  arms  and  hands  undergo  atrophy; 
the  knee-jerks  are  lost.  Reactions  of  degeneration  are  present  and  con- 
tractures occur.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  resemblance  to  tabes  is 
very  striking.  Mental  symptoms  occur  in  severe  and  prolonged  cases. 
They  comprise  loss  of  memory,  mental  weakness,  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  may  gradually  assume  the  form  of  a  terminal  dementia. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  association  of  the  fore- 
going symptoms,  especially  those  relating  to  the  skin  and  nervous  system, 
and  a  history  or  knowledge  of  exposure  to,  or  the  ingestion  of,  arsenic. 
The  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  upon  the  removal  of  arsenic  would 
render  the  diagnosis  positive.  When  any  of  the  above  symptoms  arises 
in  a  patient  who  is  under  treatment  by  arsenic  for  chronic  skin  disease, 
anaemia,  chorea,  habit-spasm,  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  or  in  any  person  who 
is  employed  in  arts  or  manufactures  in  which  arsenic  is  freely  used,  or 
who  lives  under  conditions  involving  exposure  to  arsenic,  who  habitu- 
ally eats  it  for  any  purpose,  or  who  has  a  history  of  acute  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  a  provisional  diagnosis  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  is  justified 
but  should  be  at  once  tested  by  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  patient 
from  exposure  to  the  action  of  arsenic  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Differential. — Peripheral  neuritis  due  to  other  causes,  as  lead, 
alcohol,  and  the  infections.  Lead  palsy  may  be  recognized  by  the  absence 
of  pain,  the  more  common  and  severe  implication  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, bilateral  wrist-drop  without  involvement  of  the  supinator  longus  or 
the  flexors,  the  blue  line  on  the  gums,  colic  and  constipation,  and  a  known 
history  of  exposure  to  load.  Alcoholic  neuritis  may  be  recognized  by 
pain,  a  history  of  alcoholic  excesses,  other  signs  of  alcoholism,  as  the  facies, 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  or  visceral  lesions,  as  for  example  fatty  liver  or 
cirrhosis.  Post-infectious  neuritis  usually  shows  a  clear  history  of  some 
foregoing  acute  or  chronic  infectious  disease,  as  enteric  fever,  diphtheria, 
or  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Tabes  dorsalis  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  rare  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  which  somewhat  resemble  it,  by 
the  gradual  onset,  the  commonly  prolonged  and  progressive  course,  the 
ocular  phenomena,  the  various  "crises/'  a  history  of  syphilis  in  nearly 
every  case,  the  lightning  pains,  and  the  absence  of  the  cutaneous  lesions 
produced  by  arsenic. 
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In  any  doubtful  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  urine  for 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  arsenic  is 
not  always  present  in  the  urine  when  it  is  known  to  have  been  ingested, 
and  that  when  present  it  disappears  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  its 
administration  has  been  discontinued.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  for  the 
practitioner  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  chemist. 

VI.  POISONING  BY  MERCURY. 

As  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury  is  far  less 
common  than  formerly,  because  the  employment  of  this  metal  in  the  arts 
is  now  much  restricted  and  far  greater  care  is  exercised  in  its  use  in  medicine. 

Etiology. — As  an  occupation  disease  chronic  mercurial  poisoning 
occasionally  occurs  in  those  employed  in  making  certain  dyes,  the  use  of 
amalgams,  the  preparation  of  fulminate,  the  manufacture  of  fireworks, 
among  taxidermists,  and  in  those  engaged  in  the  making  of  felts  for  hats 
and  other  purposes  (Edsall).  Especially  hazardous  are  occupations  such 
as  the  mining  and  smelting  of  mercurial  ores.  The  manufacture  of  scien- 
tific instruments  depending  upon  the  physical  properties  of  mercury,  as 
thermometers,  barometers,  and  manometers,  involves  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  risk  of  a  slow  intoxication.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these 
various  occupations  is  comparatively  limited,  but  for  this  very  reason  a 
knowledge  of  the  effects  caused  by  mercury,  while  of  relatively  slight 
importance  to  the  general  practitioner,  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  hygienist 
because  they  are  preventable,  and  to  the  diagnostician  because  they  are 
rare.  It  is  of  diagnostic  importance  that  not  only  those  actually  engaged 
in  occupations  concerned  with  mercury  are  liable  to  this  metallic  intoxi- 
cation, but  also  others  who  breathe  an  atmosphere  containing  volatilized 
or  dust-borne  mercury,  or  drink  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  mines. 

Pathology. — Chronic  gastro-enteritis,  anaemia,  emaciation,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  viscera  are  encountered.  Neuritis  is  very  rare.  Its 
occurrence  has  been  questioned. 

Mode  op  Access. — Chiefly  by  inhalation,  since  mercury  volatilizes  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  to  a  subsidiary  extent  through  the  skin.  In 
medicinal  mercurialization  most  commonly  by  ingestion;  less  frequently 
by  inunction.  Fortunately  ptyalism,  mercurial  stomatitis  (which  see),  is  a 
danger  signal  and  usually  leads  to  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  drug. 

Symptoms. — Ptyalism  docs  not,  however,  always  occur  in  chronic 
mercurial  poisoning.  In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  it  is  an  early  and 
persistent  condition.  Early  symptoms  are  headache,  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshing  sleep,  and  mental  and  physical  depression,  especially  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  dav.  Aniemia  is  common.  The  association  of  tremor  and  a 
curious  emotional  condition  suggestive  of  hysteria  dominate  the  symptom- 
complex.  Tremor  is  usually  at  first  absent  when  the  patient  is  at  rest, 
but  shows  itself  at  once  upon  voluntary  movement  and  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  emotional  excitement.  It  chiefly  involves  the  hands  and  lips, 
but  may,  in  severe  cases,  afifect  all  the  extremities  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  everyday  life.  In  the 
early  cases  the  tremor  is  fine,  but  later  it  increases  in  amplitude  and  becomes 
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coarse  and  rapid.  When  it  affects  the  muscles  of  articulation,  sp)eech  is 
much  deranged  and  this,  with  the  tremor  of  the  Ups  and  tongue,  may 
suggest  disseminated  sclerosis.  Attacks  of  vertigo  occasionally  occur.  In 
grave  cases  muscular  weakness,  choreiform  movements,  and  various  palsies, 
together  with  anaesthesia  and  other  disturbances  of  sensation,  are  encount- 
ered. These  motor  and  sensory  phenomena  are,  as  a  rule,  irregularly 
distributed,  incomplete,  and  transitory.  Epileptiform  convulsions,  paroxys- 
mal tonic  spasm  involving  chiefly  the  flexors  of  the  forearm,  and  clonic 
spasms  also  paroxysmal  and  affecting  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  but  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness,  have  been  described.  The  emotional  derange- 
ments assume  a  form  highly  suggestive  of  hysteria.  But  the  conclusion 
that  groups  of  previously  healthy  individuals  collected  in  one  locality 
from  various  sources  and  developing  emotional  symptoms  along  with  the 
other  phenomena  and  the  tremor,  after  prolonged  exposure  to  mercurial 
poisoning,  should  be  hysterical  is  unwarranted.  This  group  of  symptoms 
includes  sensations  of  weakness,  powerlessness,  and  fright,  which,  in  rare 
instances,  gradually  increase  to  actual  obsessions  of  fear  and  doubt  which 
render  the  life  of  the  patient  one  of  abject  wretchedness  and  have  in  some 
instances  amounted  to  a  form  of  dementia. 

Dias:nosis. — Direct. — The  fact  of  habitual  exposure  to  mercur}', 
either  in  occupation,  therapeutically,  or  under  other  circumstances  men- 
tioned under  the  subtitle  etiology ^  together  with  the  character  of  the  tremor 
and  the  emotional  disturbances,  render  a  positive  diagnosis  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.    If  necessary  a  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  may  be  made. 

Differential. — The  following  conditions  are  to  be  considered: 
Hysteria. — The  presence  of  the  stigmata  of  this  condition  (see  article  on 
Hysteria)  and  of  the  visual  phenomena,  the  intermittent  and  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  symptoms  in  many  cases  of  hysteria,  and  the  absence  of 
the  peculiar  tremor  of  mercurial  intoxication,  are  significant.  Dissemi- 
nated  Sclerosis, — The  finer  tremor,  absence  of  emotional  or  hysterical 
phenomena,  the  staccato  speech,  nystagmus,  occasional  focal  phenomena, 
and  the  persistent  and  progressive  character  of  the  symptoms,  are  impor- 
tant in  the  differential  diagnosis.  Paralysis  Agitans, — The  passive  tremor, 
unemotional  mental  condition,  peculiar  mask-like  facies,  persistent  muscu- 
lar rigidity  and  festination  of  this  condition  are  in  strong  contrast  w^th 
the  symptom-complex  of  mercurial  intoxication.  Paresis. — The  tremor 
is  suggestive,  but  the  differentiation  may  be  made  without  diflSculty.  The 
emotional  states  are  wholly  different.  In  paresis  delusions  of  grandeur 
and  perversions  of  the  moral  sense  occur.  There  are  apoplectiform  seizures, 
epileptiform  convulsions,  remarkable  remissions  of  all  symptoms,  occa- 
sional focal  phenomena,  and  progressive  mental  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion. Alcoholism. — The  two  conditions  are  frequently  associated.  The 
anamnesis,  the  slight  degree  of  influence  of  emotional  states  upon  the 
tremor,  and  the  facies,  dilated  venules,  circulatory  and  visceral  conditions 
attendant  upon  chronic  alcoholism,  are  important.  Plumhism, — The  history 
of  exposure  to  lead,  constipation,  colic,  the  gingival  line,  and  the  WTist-drop 
are  characteristic. 

Pros:nosis. — In  the  early  cases  the  outlook  is  favorable.  Even  after 
prolonged   and   well-characterized   symptoms   recovery   may   take   place. 
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In  such  cases,  however,  tremor  may  persist.  Persistent  palsy,  headache, 
progressive  anaemia,  and  the  cachectic  state  are  unfavorable  as  regards 
prognosis.  Change  of  occupation  and  complete  freedom  from  exposure 
are  essential  to  recovery.  If  such  requirements  cannot  be  met  the 
prognosis  is  uncertain  or  unfavorable. 

VII.  PHOSPHORUS  POISONING. 

Etiolos^. — Acute  poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  rare  and  usually  results 
from  the  swallowing  of  match-heads  with  suicidal  intent.  Chronic  poison- 
ing is  likewise  rare  and  occurs  as  an  industrial  disease  in  localities  in  which 
matches  are  manufactured. 

Patholos^y. — Acute  Phosphorus  Poisoning. — The  coagulability  of 
the  blood  is  reduced;  there  are  diffuse  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and 
viscera  and  from  mucous  surfaces;  jaundice;  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  and  parenchymatous  organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  which  also 
rapidly  undergoes  enlargement  and  changes  to  a  bright  saffron  color. 
Leucin,  ty rosin,  cystin,  sarcolactic  acid,  peptones,  and  sugar  are  found  in 
the  urine  and  blood.  Acid  intoxication  occurs,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
urinary  ammonia  is  greatly  increased  and  the  urea  decreased.  In  its 
derangement  of  metabolic  processes  phosphorus  acts  like  a  ferment. 

Chronic  Phosphorus  Poisoning. — In  man  the  chief  pathological 
change  consists  of  necrosis  of  the  inferior  maxilla  with  suppuration  and 
the  formation  of  sequestra.  Exceptionally  the  upper  jaw  bones  are  affected. 
This  process  is  accompanied  by  destructive  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts 
with  more  or  less  abundant  pus  formation. 

Symptoms. — Acute  poisoning  presents  a  close  clinical  resemblance  to 
acute  yellow  atrophy.  Early  symptoms  are  vomiting  and  diarrh(pa, 
which  presently  subside,  to  return  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  or  seventy 
hours,  and  are  then  accompanied  by  intense  jaundice,  epigastric  distress, 
and  diffuse  pains  in  the  muscles.  At  this  time  petechias,  submucous  hemor- 
rhages, and  blood  in  the  vomitus  and  stools  appear.  When,  as  is  not  rarely 
the  case,  match-heads  have  been  taken  to  produce  abortion,  this  accident 
frequently  occurs.  There  is  profound  asthenia,  with  maniacal  excitement 
which  rapidly  passes  into  stupor  and  coma  and  is  followed  by  death.  The 
vomited  matters  may  be  phosphorescent. 

The  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  which  constitutes  the  chief  morbid  condition 
in  the  chronic  form,  commonly  begins  about  a  single  tooth,  with  caries 
and  abscess  formation.  The  process  involves  the  tooth  and  surrounding 
alveolar  process  and  rapidly  extends  to  the  neighboring  teeth  and  contigu- 
ous structures.  The  pus  is  often  abundant  and  very  foul.  It  burrows  in 
various  directions  and  may  form  sinuses  w^hich  discharge  in  the  neck.  One 
or  several  sequestra  may  form.  Rapid  anaemia  and  general  sepsis  may 
occur,  and  in  neglected  cases  amyloid  disease,  tuberculous  infection,  and 
basal  meningitis  have  been  observed. 

Diasrnosis. — Both  in  acute  and  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning,  the 
diagnosis  depends  largely  upon  the  anamnesis.  In  the  former  suicidal 
intention,  or  rarely  the  eating  of  match-heads  by  young  children;  in  the 
latter  the  exposure  to  phosphorus,  which  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temper- 
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iitiiroH,  as  an  occupation  risk,  are  of  great  diagnostic  significance.    The 
main  points  of  discrimination  from  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  con- 
Hint  in  the  period  of  relief  which  occurs  in  the  interval  between  the  early 
guHtro-intOHtinal  symptoms  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  the  graver  phe- 
nomena, the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the  occasional  absence  of  leucin  and 
tyrosin  or  their  relatively  smaller  amount,  and  the  less  intense  nervous 
symptoms.    There  arc,  however,  cases  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
luHtory,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  attended  with  difficulty.     As  to  chronic 
poisonuig,  there   are   no    conditions   characterized    by   similar    persistent 
and    extending  necrotic   processes  in   the   jaw.     Actinomycosis   may  be 
nM'ognizod   by  the  presence  of  the  ray  fungus  in  the  pus. 

Proicnosls. — The  mortality  in  acute  poisoning  is  about  50  per  cent. 
The  fatal  issue  occurs  in  less  than  a  week.  In  the  chronic  form  recovery 
fi*tH]uently  follows  early  operation.  In  neglected  or  very  severe  cases,  even 
oxtensivo  resection  may  fail  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  necrotic  process. 

VI II.  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  POISONING  BY  ILLUAD- 

NATING  GAS. 

Etiolofcy. —  .\  numlH>r  of  gases  enter  in  varying  proportion  into  the 
vompi^sition  of  illuminating  gas.  but  carbon  monoxide  constitutes  the 
chief  toxic  agiMit,  Water  gjis  is  esi>ecially  active  as  a  poison,  because  of 
the  n^lativolv  larije  amount  of  carlH>n  monoxide  which  it  contains. 

Acute  |Hnsoning  commonly  occurs  a?  the  result  of  the  escape  of  gas 
by  way  of  an  ludiglUixl  burner  into  sleeping-rooms.  This  has  resulted 
aooiiletitally  fr\>m  a  gust  of  wind,  from  leaving  the  gas  turned  on,  from 
igiioran^v,  or  with  suicidal  intent.  This  methoii  of  suicide  has  become  verj- 
ivmmon  and  when,  as  is  usuallv  the  case,  the  access  of  air  is  carefullv 
cuanlcvl  acainst  anvl  rublvr  hi>so.  is  useil  it  is  a  verv  certain  one.  Acute 
jHMSiMiing  may  occur,  however,  in  thixse  employed  in  gas  works,  and  1 
have  setM\  a  case  in  which  it  resuheii  frv^m  the  escape  of  gas  from  a  street 
main.  Chrv^nic  jHMs^^ning  is  prol>ably  rare  and  is  likely  to  arise  among 
tluvso  emplov^xl  in  gas  works  or  thvv?e  d^~elling  in  houses  into  which  slow 
but  c\>niinuous  leakage  ixvurs  frv^m  p:pe<  or  ftxtur^RS.  Toxic  S3riDptoDis 
iv.ay  ari<^^  ujx^n  brvathing  an  air.uxsphere  roniaicing  0.02  per  cent,  of 
carK>n  monoxide:  1X05  is  highly  dangerv^us.  and  aK>ve  thfe  the  air  speedDy 
bcwn^*t>s  irrvssp-irabie. 

PaiitlM^ocy, — The  toxic  actfon  :<  eh:ethr  uive  tr*  red  hlood-«orpiiscles. 
the  o\\  ha  n:oclob:n  be:r.:c  CN^nx-erttxi  :r.:o  cartva  rx^ocxide  kjMcoclobin. 
av.vi : h<^  :;:no::or.  ot  the  affecrtx:  cv^-p"::i5*:!et>  as  cattw-:^  c£  oxyrrn  and  carbon 
ov\:.;c  vU^::rv^vei:.  The  bkxvi  is  cht^rrv-^:v\i  :r.  ccior,  Tbwe  are  areas  of 
Kui^ih-rxx:  o^-v^k^ratixr.  uiv^r*  the  r^-k.  ch^r<*.  arse  e&ewisere^  visceral 
bv\v^:v.:.s.  ar.A  Ivx*al  h-cnA^rrhajces.     Ir  :h^  ch-rvci5c  cassaes  fatrr  de«?rnera- 

SyvuptMttS — The  cl:r.:..fl  ySr^v  r.^rr,.^  .vf"r>rjri  .rva  tie  rrcc>cr:?cc  c4 
i:fc?  :r.  :  >"  A:r,xt>r-her^  ar.i  the  -iu:^*  or.  ;:  tr\T*.'i>:rre^  rV^iCTe^ss^^'eiv  ;h^T 
;}i::>r  *s  •^-''lo^^:  r^ala^se.  ?^fr*?atx^r<  v-:  T^^/hciTX-  escw^aZr  iir  -he  beai 
lM>:ibwi*cbe.  ver:».\  mjseujLr  ^anrtkrufts?.  'jl:?!*?:!^  xvaritiiau  e>^w^SLz>tss.  kos 
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of  consciousness,  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  Muscular  twitchings 
and  general  convulsions  occur.  In  the  comatose  state  there  are  rapid 
respiration,  a  rapid  and  full  pulse,  and  cyanosis.  The  blood  is  cherry-red 
in  color  and  there  is  leucocytosis,  high  in  proportion  to  the  gravity' of  the 
case.  When  recovery  takes  place,  sequels  relating  to  the  respiratory  tract, 
bronchitis,  and  bronchopneumonia  are  common.  Lobar  pneumonia  is 
rare.  Cardiac  derangements  of  a  functional  kind  also  occur.  To  these,  in 
many  cases,  are  added  gastric  irritability  and  epigastric  pain  and  tender- 
ness, symptoms  of  a  subacute  gastritis.  Icterus  has  been  observed  and 
glycosuria  is  common.  Local  oedema  and  various  inflammatory  and 
necrotic  cutaneous  lesions  occur.  Nervous  symptoms  are  common  and 
important.  They  comprise  various  neuralgias  and  forms  of  neuritis, 
tremors  and  choreiform  movements,  and  neurasthenic  manifestations, 
among  which  fatigue  symptoms  are  very  marked.  Amaurosis,  nystagmus, 
and  ocular  palsies  may  occur.  Persistent  headache,  dulness  of  hearing,  and 
tinnitus  have  been  noted.  Psychical  derangements  vary  from  confusional 
states  with  hallucinations  to  dementia.  The  foregoing  sequels  may  develop 
directly  after  exposure,  or  they  may  come  on  after  several  days  or  even 
some  weeks  of  apparent  recovery  and  undergo  gradual  intensification. 
In  the  suicidal  cases  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  patient  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  actual  relation  between  the  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  and  the  mental  state  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period  after 
recovery  from  such  poisoning.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  are 
those  of  the  milder  forms  of  acute  poisoning  continued  through  an  indefi- 
nite period,  namely,  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  occasional  vomiting, 
muscular  weakness,  fatigue  symptoms,  and  inability  to  perform  the  ordi- 
nary physical  and  mental  duties  of  life.  A  slow  pulse,  anaemia,  and  absence 
of  the  deep  reflexes  have  been  observed. 

Dias:nosis« — Direct. — This  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  case,  which  is 
usually  very  clear,  and  the  demonstration  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood. 

The  most  satisfactory  tests  are:  (a)  Hoppe-Seyler's  sodium  hydrate 
test:  A  solution  of  specific  gravity  of  1.30  is  added  to  the  blood;  if  carbon 
monoxide  is  present  the  clot  formed  is  of  bright  red  color,  while  with  nor- 
mal blood  the  color  of  the  mass  is  greenish-brown,  (b)  Katagama's  ammo- 
nium sulphide  and  acetic  acid  test:  To  10  c.c.  of  blood  diluted  with  water 
are  added,  first,  0.2  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide  solution,  and  then  0.2  c.c. 
of  36  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  Blood  containing  carbon  monoxide  gives  a 
bright  red  precipitate;  normal  blood  a  green  precipitate,  (c)  The  Kunkel- 
Welzer  test  consists  in  the  addition  to  the  undiluted  blood  of  an  equal 
volume  of  20  per  cent,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  a  small  quantity  of  36 
per  cent,  acetic  acid.  Carbon  monoxide  blood  yields  a  bright  red  reaction, 
while  the  color  of  normal  blood  changes  to  a  deep  brown.  The  spectro- 
scopic test  may  be  employed. 

In  a  comatose  patient  of  obscure  or  uncertain  antecedents  a  positive 
result  may  be  of  <rreat  importance,  (a)  in  the  immediate  diagnosis,  (b)  in 
determining  the  character  of  later  morbid  conditions,  and  (c)  from  a 
medicolegal  point  of  view . 

Differential. — Alcoholic  Coma, — The  anamnesis  is  most  impor- 
tant.   The  fact  is,  liowever,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  drunken  man  may 
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blow  out  the  gas,  turn  the  burner  off  and  on  again,  or  conclude  to  end 
his  life  by  gas  poisoning.  The  history  of  a  spree  and  the  odor  of  alcohol 
have,  therefore,  no  positive  value  in  the  differentiation  of  these  two  condi- 
tions. Of  greater  moment  are  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  the  above-named 
tests,  cyanosis,  and  the  cutaneous  hypera?mia.  Urcemic  Coma. — Urinary 
suppression,  the  presence  of  albumin,  and  casts,  dropsy,  and  cardiovas- 
cular lesions  are  of  importance,  particularly  when  associated  with  negative 
results  upon  testing  for  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas  is  not  readily 
made.  When  all  the  occupants  of  a  dwelling  habitually  awake  with  nausea, 
headache,  and  vertigo  and  these  symptoms  steadily  increase,  and  there  is 
associated  muscular  and  mental  weakness  and  depression,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  carefully  test  the  gas-pipes  and  fixtures.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere  might  produce  toxic  symptoms, 
though  insufficient  to  give  positive  reactions  either  in  the  air  or  in  the  blood 
of  patients.  If  certain  members  of  the  household,  upon  removal  to  a  differ- 
ent locality,  were  gradually  to  recover  their  health,  while  those  remain- 
ing continued  ill,  chronic  gas  poisoning  would  become  a  sound  provisional 
diagnosis  and  the  point  of  departure  for  further  systematic  investigation. 


IV, 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  FOOD  POISONING. 

Certain  articles  that  are  always  injurious  are,  sometimes  through 
ignorance  or  by  accident,  used  as  foods.  Examples  of  these  are  poisonous 
mushrooms,  wliich  contain  muscarine,  and  some  species  of  fish.  The  poison 
present  in  such  substances  is  said  to  be  endogenous.  Entirely  diff'erent  are 
the  poisons  which  are  occasionally  present  in  foods  otherwise  normal. 
These  consist  of,  (a)  poisonous  metals,  (b)  animal  parasites,  (c)  fungi,  and 
(d)  bacteria.    These  poisons  are  exogenous, 

(a)  Poisonous  Metals. — This  subject  is  considered  under  the  appropri- 
ate headings  (see  pp.  SSI,  SS4,  and  SS7,  etc.).  The  contamination  of  water 
in  the  neighborhood  of  mines — lead,  mercur}-;  of  beer  by  arsenic  (out- 
break in  Manchester  in  1900);  of  \*-ine  (lead  shot  used  in  washing  bottles); 
the  presence  of  chrome  yellow  as  a  coloring  matter  in  cakes;  and  the  possi- 
bility that  canned  vegetables  and  other  foods  may  become  poisonous  by 
slow  chemical  changes  of  the  lead  in  the  solder  or  the  tin,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. Under  all  these  conditions  the  poisoning  is  chronic,  the  symptoms 
are  slowly  progressive,  and  a  number  of  persons  are  affected,  very  often 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  limited  district,  (b)  Animal  Parasitiis. — Cer- 
tain meats  are  occasionally  rendered  poisonous  by  the  presence  of  trichina 
or  cysticercus  (q.v.).  (c)  Fungi. — The  grains  used  for  food  may  be  infected 
with  the  ergot  fungus,  spurred  rye — Cla\*iceps  purpurea — and  become 
the  cause  of  outbreaks  of  epidemic  disease — trgotismus,  (d)  Bactekli. — 
Vegetable  micro-organisms  constitute  the  chief  factor  in  poisonous  foods^ 
Heats  obtained  from  diseased  animab  may  give  rise  to  actiud  infectioiia. 
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Foods  contaminated  with  specific  infectious  organisms,  for  example,  B. 
typhosus,  may  cause  circumscribed  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever.  Finally 
foods  infected  with  saprophytic  bacteria,  which  evolve  poisonous  products 
in  the  substance  of  the  food  itself,  may  become  highly  poisonous — ptomaine 
poisoning — a  term  which  in  popular  parlance  is  used  interchangeably 
with  "food  poisoning." 

I.  Fish  Poisoning — Ictliyismus ;  Iclitliyotoxismus. — The  toxic  sub- 
stances may  be  endogenous,  as  in  species  of  Tetrodon  and  Diodon,  found  in 
Japan  and  the  East  Indies.  The  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  It  is 
located  in  the  testicles  and  ovaries.  In  its  effects  it  resembles  curare.  The 
symptoms  are  vertigo,  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  muscular  relaxation, 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Death  results  very  rapidly.  This  is  the  fugu 
poisoning  of  Japan.  In  certain  species  of  sturgeon,  pike,  and  barb  a  poison- 
ous substance  is  developed  during  the  spawning  season.  The  intoxication 
is  grave  and  often  fatal,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  an  acute  gastro- 
enteritis. Exogenous  poisons  are  more  common.  If  diseased  fish  is  eaten 
raw,  the  specific  infection  may  be  communicated,  or  wholesome  and  edible 
fish  may,  if  not  properly  cared  for,  speedily  develop  toxic  substances 
associated  with  putrefactive  changes.  These  substances,  in  some  instances, 
resist  boiling,  so  that  the  infected  flesh  is  also  injurious  after  cooking.  The 
intensely  poisonous  ptomaines  are  present  during  the  early  days  of  putre- 
faction, even  before  changes  recognizable  by  the  taste  or  smell  have 
occurred,  while  those  of  a  later  period  are  less  toxic.  The  symptoms  do 
not  usually  appear  until  after  a  period  of  eight  to  twenty-four  hours. 
There  are  two  groups  of  cases.  In  one  the  clinical  phenomena  relate  chiefly 
to  the  nervous  system.  These  are  collapse  symptoms,  with  subnormal 
temperature,  abdominal  pain,  dry  mouth,  inability  to  swallow,  dull  pain 
in  the  belly,  dyspnoea,  and  nervous  symptoms,  as  vertigo,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  and  diplopia.  In  another  group  the  clinical  manifestations  are 
those  of  an  acute  gastro-enteritis,  uncontrollable  vomiting,  griping  pains, 
diarrhoea,  and  profound  cardiac  asthenia.  Beri-beri  and  leprosy  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  habitual  eating  of  certain  kinds  of  fish. 

Shell-fish. — Poisoning  by  mussels  is  not  uncommon  in  Europe  and 
Great  Britain.  Brieger,  in  1885,  isolated  a  ptomaine — mytiloioxin — which 
proved  to  be  highly  poisonous.  It  resists  the  temperature  at  which  the 
mussels  are  cooked,  and  in  this  respect  mussel  poisoning  is  analogous  to 
poisoning  by  mushrooms.  The  poison  is  not  regarded  as  endogenous  but 
as  the  result  of  changes  caused  by  bacteria  present  in  polluted  waters. 
The  symptoms  are  variable,  sometimes  not  occurring  until  after  the  lapse 
of  several  hours  and  being  choleraic  in  character;  in  other  cases  not  show- 
ing themselves  for  a  few  days  and  indicating  an  action  of  the  poison  upon 
the  nervous  system.  They  consist  of  a  general  urticarious  eruption, 
associated  with  asthma-like  attacks  of  dyspnoea.  Recovery  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  several  days.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  come  on 
rapidly  and  resemble  those  produced  by  curara.  Death  has  occurred 
with    great   rapidity. 

Oysters  which  have  begun  to  decompose,  and  those  obtained  from 
beds  in  waters  defiled  by  sewage,  frequently  cause  poisoning,  with  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms.    Intense  and  fatal  poisoning  from  this  cause  is  very 
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infrequent.  Much  more  important  is  the  occasional  conveyance  of  specific 
infections,  especially  that  of  enteric  fever,  and  the  causation  of  epidemics 
by  the  eating  of  oysters  and  other  shell-fish  from  sewage-polluted  water. 

Lobsters  and  crabs,  when  not  fresh,  frequently  cause  symptoms  of 
poisoning  similar  to  those  produced  bj*^  other  fish  and  shell-fish  under  like 
circumstances.  All  kinds  of  canned  fish  may,  under  certain  conditions,  as 
decomposition,  or  infection  previous  to  canning,  or  injury  to  the  cans, 
develop  poisonous  qualities. 

II.  Meat  Poisoning — Sausage  Poisoning. — As  in  the  case  of  fish 
poisoning,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  due  to  bacterial  infection^ 
either  specific,  as  in  the  case  of  animals  infected  at  the  time  of  slaughter^ 
or  accidental,  from  contact  with  various  articles  that  are  unclean,  or  from 
improper  care  in  other  respects.  In  the  former  case  the  organisms  are 
those  comprised  in  the  paratyphoid  and  paracolon  groups;  in  the  latter 
they  are  saprophytes,  as  Proteus  vulgaris  and  B.  botulinus,  or  members  of 
the  colon  group.  Clinically  the  cases  may  be  referred  to  two  categories: 
first,  those  in  which  the  symptoms  chiefly  relate  to  the  nervous  s^^stem, 
and  second,  those  in  which  they  are  gastro-intestinal.  Botulismus — allan- 
tiasis— sausage  poisoning,  a  specific  intoxication  caused  by  B.  botulinus, 
comes  on  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  aft<?r  eating  the  food.  The 
symptoms  comprise,  on  the  one  hand,  gastro-intestinal  derangements,  as 
epigastric  distress,  nausea,  vomiting,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  sometimes  con- 
stipation, dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  choking  attacks,  and  stomatitis, 
with  tough,  adherent  secretion;  on  the  other,  nervous  disorders,  as  dim- 
ness of  vision,  mydriasis,  diplopia,  strangling  sensations,  aphonia  and  pro- 
founii  muscular  weakness.  The  pulse  and  temperature  remain  normal. 
Reci>very  is  slow.  In  fatal  cases  maniacal  delirium.  pa.«^ing  into  coma, 
n>nstitutes  a  terminal  event, 

III.  Poisoning  by  Millc  and  MUlc  Products.— MHk  is  especially 
expi^setl  to  bacterial  infection,  and  constitutes  a  favorable  culture  medium. 
For  these  reasons  as  a  raw  fooil  it  is  an  abundant  cause  of  intoxications 
and  infei*tions.  Boiled  milk,  properly  protected  until  useii,  is  safe.  Path- 
ogenic l>acteria  may  reach  milk  directly  from  a  diseased  animal,  as  in 
tubercuK>sis.  or  by  way  of  water  polluted  with  excrete*!  matter,  as  in  enteric 
fever,  or  from  cases  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  in  various  ways.  The 
gastro-intestinal  diseases  of  infants  in  hot  weather  are  due  to  the  bacterial 
infection  of  milk.  Acute  intoxications,  in  contradistinction  to  the  specific 
infections,  are  common,  and  not  only  milk  itself,  but  also  articles  made 
from  it.  such  as  ice-cream,  custanls,  and  cream  puffs,  may  give  r»  to 
serious  poisoning.  Vaughan  isolated  from  cheese  a  potsonoo?  ptomaine, 
which  has  been  found  in  milk,  but  among  the  milk  potsoos  it  t?  not  "^the 
one  imxst  frequently  present,  nor  is  it  the  mos?t  active  one,*'  Of  the  many 
diffeivnt  bacteria  for  which  milk  forms  a  culture  medium,  each  ha?  its 
special  toxin.  The  bacteria  which  have  been  espectaily  studied  bekmg 
to  the  B.  enteritiifc  group.  These  organisms  do  not  catee  any  apparent 
change  in  the  milk,  which  presents  an  alkaline  or  amphoteric  reactioQ. 
and  is  not  cuniled. 

Cheese  frequently  develops  highly  poisonous  quaiitSesw  The  acet- 
dental  introduction  of  various  toxin-producing  bacteria  afid  ifaeir  dcTri- 
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opment  are  very  common.  The  toxins  are  probably  diflferent,  but  have 
not  yet  been  fully  studied.  Tyrotoxicon  was  the  first  to  be  isolated.  The 
symptoms  of  cheese  poisoning  are  those  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Diagnosis. — Food  poisoning  may  be  recognized  by  the  history  of  the 
case  in  respect  to  the  eating  of  certain  articles,  and  the  character  of  the 
symptoms,  which  are  usually  urgent  and  nervous,  or  gastro-intestinal,  or 
both.  It  commonly  occurs  in  circumscribed  epidemics,  and  all  tl^e  victims 
are  seized  at  about  the  same  time,  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  intoxication  from  a  brief  period  to  two  or  three  days.  In  a  suspected 
case  the  careful  investigation  of  the  antecedent  facts,  and  the  character 
of  the  symptoms,  are  suflScient  for  a  provisional  diagnosis,  which  may  be 
confirmed  by  bacteriological  studies,  including  agglutination  tests. 

IV.  Grain  and  Vegetable  Poisoning. — Ergotismus. — The  cause  is  a 
parasitic  fungus — Claviceps  purpurea — which  grows  in  the  flowers  of 
several  grains,  especially  rye,  and  is  known  as  ergot.  It  contains  a  number 
of  poisons,  among  which  the  more  important  are  sphacelinic  acidy  the  cause 
of  the  trophic  or  gangrenous  form,  and  comuiin,  the  cause  of  the  nervous 
or  convulsive  form  of  the  disease.  Ergotismus  does  not  occur  in  America 
but  is  frequently  epidemic  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  due  to  the 
prolonged  ingestion  of  ergot  and  is  a  chronic  intoxication,  though  the  onset 
may  be  marked  by  acute  symptoms.  In  the  gangrenous  form,  distant  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  toes,  fingers,  ears,  and  the  tip  of  the  nose,  suff'er,  and  the 
necrosis  is  preceded  by  tingling,  anaesthesia,  spasms,  and  signs  of  local 
congestion.  In  the  nervous  form,  the  chief  symptoms  are  weakness,  head- 
ache, cramps  in  the  muscles,  and  contractures.  There  may  be  moderate 
fever  with  mania,  and,  in  the  severer  cases,  melancholia  and  dementia 
occur.  There  are  tabetic  symptoms,  and  at  the  autopsy  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns  has  been  observed. 

Lathyrismus;  Lupinosis;  Vetch  Poisoning. — Chick-pea  poisoning 
occurs  in  extended  outbreaks  in  Austria,  Italy,  Northern  Africa,  and  India 
as  the  result  of  the  admixture  of  the  powdered  seeds  of  Lathyrus  sativus 
with  flour  from  wheat  and  other  cereals  in  the  making  of  bread.  The 
symptoms  are  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  girdle  sensations,  spastic  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  which  may  increase  to  complete  paraplegia, 
tremor,  and  fever. 

Pellagra;  Maidismus. — -An  affection  attributed  to  the  continued 
eating  of  food  prepared  from  fermented  or  diseased  Indian  corn.  See 
page  854. 

Mushroom  Poisoning;  Mycetismus. — The  symptoms  are  due  to 
putrefactive  and  other  changes,  as  autolysis,  or  the  growth  of  parasitic 
fungi  in  the  edible  varieties;  or  the  accidental  ingestion  of  inedible  varieties 
containing  muscarine,  phallin,  helvellic  acid  or  other  toxic  substances. 
They  are  (1)  gastro-intestinal  and  may  come  on  in  the  mild  cases  promptly 
after  the  eating  of  the  poisonous  fungi,  or  in  the  intense  or  choleraic  cases 
not  for  several  hours;  (2)  cerebral  or  nervous  and  characterized  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils,  alternating  mania  and  depression  with  muscular  cramps, 
salivation,  slow  pulse  and  collapse;  and  (3)  haematogenous,  as  subcutaneous 
oedema  and  haemoglobinuria.  The  last  have  been  produced  experimentally 
by  phallin,  which  has  a  marked  hsemolytic  action  and  causes  hsemorrhagea 
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and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  viscera.  On  the  whole  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  unsatisfactory.   The  common  edible  mushroom  is  Agaricus  campestrii. 

Potatoes. — Local  outbreaks  of  acute  poisoning  traced  to  eating 
potatoes  that  have  sprouted  have  recently  been  recorded.  The  toxic 
principle  is  solanin — present  in  considerable  amounts  as  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  Bacterium  solaniferum  colorabile  and  B.  solaniferum  non- 
oolorabil^.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  gastro-intestinal  catarrh, 
with  headache,  jaundice,  and  great  prostration. 

Examination  of  Food  in  Cases  of  Suspected  Food  Poisoning. — As  much 
of  the  food  as  can  be  obtained  should  be  preserved  for  examination.  The 
quantity  is  usually  small.  The  investigation  should  be  conducted  without 
unnecessary  delay.  Meanwhile,  perishable  articles  should  be  kept  on  ice 
without  the  addition  of  chemical  preservatives.  The  bacteriological 
examination  should  precede  the  chemical  unless  there  are  clear  indications 
of  poisoning  by  definite  substances,  as  arsenic,  lead,  etc. 

The  methods  comprise  animal  experimentation  by  feeding,  the  injec- 
tion of  sterile  water  in  which  the  material  has  been  macerated*  further 
injections  of  such  macerations  after  filtration  through  a  Berkefeld  or 
Pasteur  filter,  and  the  determination,  when  necessary,  of  the  presence  of  a 
heat-resisting  toxin  by  injecting  the  macerations  after  boiling.  Culture  and 
agglutination  methods  are  necessary. 


V. 
THK   DI.\GXOSIS  OF   .\UTOIXTOXICATIOXS. 

The  term  autointoxication  is  ui^ed  to  des^ignate  the  into3ucations  of 
enilogenous  n\etalx>lic  origin.  It  has  been  used  vagudy  for  a  long:  lime  to 
sugj^>st  hy^H^thetical  cx>nditions  rather  than  demonstrable  facts.  Quite 
rt^^^utly.  under  the  application  of  scientific  methods,  the  subject  has  been 
to  5\M«o  extent  cleajt\i  up, 

K  Oastfo-intestinal  Autointoxicatioii. — There  appears  to  be  no  proof 
th^t  intoxicc^tion  takes  place  :T\>ni  the  i>ps?»i>rptii«  of  di|!esd\ne  juices,  or 
\>;  the  rrvxii:cts  of  norn^.al  *ii5e!>T:on,  or  of  the  abnormal  prv^acts  of  dice?- 
tion»  exoei'^t  in  the  cas*?  of  the  are: one  Kxiies^     Xor  has  it  been  demon- 
strat^si  that,  in  the  norr.,:^3  action  of  V^acterEa  upiMi  tbe  oMitests  of  the 
aiinx^ntATv  cai^a],  toxic  suVt^tAr.ce?  an?  r^r\xi-*:oe\i.     Evea  in  tbe  case  of 
;r.to<t:r„\I  pr.t:\^faci:on,  vhich,  to  >».-r>e  exTeEt,  2>  a  xkcsmJ  pffx-^cess,  an 
ir,cTv\%2^i  ar.iour.t  OiV!!^  not  newe^sart^y  r.:jean  aa  istoaicaiSoiL.     Intestinal 
px:t?e^fa.*:;.^r.  is  ^srw^y  .i^:vr.,>er.:  .:: vn  tbe  i3et :  ar  exxesi?  <<  pe^^eis  affords 
an  Ar-.:r.i*.r,t  r.^^rir.r.:  f.>r  K*.':«^rIAI  r^.-wir..  wt  libfcie  i?  ik*  roms^ant  ratio 
V^twwn  :^n^  rrt^cn  intik^  *T..i  tbe  .•i't*,:':  cc  artc^insa^  ^i^bs^iazice!^     An 
:nvirw*5^  .c*  the?^  Sxi>^s^  ir<:v^:il>  :n.l:::tr.  :t:  •be  ir^iie^  an;aa2h-  ixyiicates 
:?^fYs*.^^.^,  K*.v'Tor:jiJl  A.-tn-'ty,  mhecy^As  ::  i^?  rrcij^aiiiihr  asc^assni  to  be  the 
5£rr.   v'C    «.T-  irt.  xS.'^'iS^c..     lT.:>f*?-:T,iI   t  :::^firf^:a:  i<  lo  be  •dis^s^r^iisbed 
rrv-^rr,  "!3>5fo^  puTr^fj^rTSrc.   '*->.■..->.  i>  -r  rje  ri  .:?;*?•  :t:  jiji:  ex«s?  rf  Jc^roLasic  H?di« 
Yii  tiie  ..-KT^f.     T>e  jL->Tr.iT:r  S^i^  j.-^  t»  -t  h:  -ibpaniit^nes  ica5c*     It  has 
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approximately  estimated  by  the  aromatic  substances.  In  point  of  fact  the 
aromatic  substances  in  the  urine  afford  no  indication  of  the  presence  or 
amount  of  any  hypothetical  poison  and  bear  no  constant  relation  to  the 
symptoms  in  any  particular  case. 

Tetany. — The  extremely  rare  and  fatal  tetany  in  adults,  occurring  in 
the  dilatation  of  stomach,  has  been  attributed  to  poisons  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  food. 

GastrO'intestinal  Attacks  Associated  unth  Cutaneous  Symptoms. — The 
seizures  are  acute  and  recur  periodically.  They  consist  of  epigastric  pain, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  various  skin  eruptions,  most  commonly  urticaria 
and  erythema.    Desquamation  may  occur. 

Acute  Paroxysmal  Gastro-enteritis. — The  attack  occurs  suddenly  in  the 
absence  of  errors  in  diet,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  food  poisoning. 
The  symptoms  are  vomiting,  often  uncontrollable;  severe  abdominal  pain; 
diarrhoea,  frequently  profuse;  and  tympanites;  together  with  marked  ner- 
vous phenomena,  as  vertigo,  spasms,  shock,  and  in  grave  cases  general 
convulsions  and  coma. 

Intestinal  Obstruction. — This  condition,  either  partial  or  complete,  is 
very  commonly  attended  by  symptoms  of  autointoxication,  namely,  head- 
ache, fever,  sleeplessness,  and  albuminuria,  with  increase  in  the  aromatic  sub- 
stances in  the  urine;  all  of  which  subside  when  the  obstruction  is  relieved. 

Constipation, — Many  symptoms  are  attributed  to  this  condition,  but 
there  are  few  that  are  constant  and  none  that  is  characteristic.  A  furred 
tongue,  poor  appetite,  headache,  lassitude,  and  mental  depression  may 
occur  in  habitual  constipation,  but  these  symptoms  are  common  in  those 
who  have  a  regular  daily  action  of  the  bowels.  There  are  those  who  are 
miserable  if  the  daily  morning  movement  is  missed,  while  others  are 
uncomfortable  if  by  drugs  or  injections  their  bowels  are  moved  more 
frequently  than  once  in  the  course  of  some  days.  Copra^mia,  a  hypothetical 
intestinal  autointoxication  from  constipation,  lacks  the  support  of  accu- 
rate clinical  observation  and  objective  chemical  investigation.  The  work  of 
Horace  Fletcher  has  shown  that  constipation  amounting  to  the  evacuation 
of  small  masses  of  dry  faeces  at  intervals  of  several  days  is  not  incompatible 
with  excellent  health.  The  secondary  mechanical  effect  of  the  accumulation 
of  fecal  matter  in  the  intestines  is  considered  under  its  appropriate  heading. 

Gastric  Neurasthenic  and  Other  Conditions  Vaguely  Described  as  Ner- 
vous  Dyspepsia. — This  group  of  nervous  affections  is  sometimes  attrib- 
uted, upon  wholly  insufficient  evidence,  to  autointoxication,  and  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  in  regard  to  a  number  of  nervous  diseases,  as 
migraine,  neuritis,  and  epilepsy,  and  some  of  the  psychoses,  as  melancholia 
and  forms  of  dementia. 

l^he  Anccmias. — The  theory  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  regard  to  fecal 
poisoning  as  the  cause  of  chlorosis  rests  upon  an  insufficient  basis  of  fact 
and  is  no  longer  accepted.  That  pernicious  anaemia  is  probably  due  to 
an  autointoxication  of  intestinal  origin  finds  support  in  the  following  facts, 
namely:  that  a  persistent  haemolysis  is  the  essential  pathological  process  in 
the  disease;  that  the  haemolytic  process  is  active  in  the  portal  system;  and 
that  there  are,  in  many  of  the  cases,  atrophic  changes  in  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucosa.    The  nature  of  the  toxic  agent  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
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II.  The  Retention  Intoxications. — Biliary  intoxication  is  due  to  the 
biliary  salts  and  the  pigments.  The  toxic  influence  is  exerted  upon  the 
cells  of  the  parenchymatous  organs,  the  muscles,  and  the  blood.  Many 
persons  suffer  from  marked  jaundice  for  considerable  periods  of  time  with- 
out manifesting  evidences  of  intoxication.  Hepatic  coma  cannot,  in  the 
strict  sense,  be  ascribed  to  cholaemia,  since  it  occurs  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  in  which  jaundice  is  a  subordinate  symptom  or  absent  altogethtf. 
It  is  pn>bably  due  to  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions  in  metabolism. 

III.  Autointoxication  from  Extensive  Abolition  of  the  Fiinctioa  of 
the  Sicin. — Extensive  superficial  burns  are  followed  by  rapidly  oncoming 
coUaj^se,  a^sooiateil  with  acute  degenerative  changes  in  the  ceUs  of  the 
pareiichymatous  organs  and  muscles,  and  haemolysis — evidences  of  the 
action  of  toxic  agents,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 

IV.  Acidosis. —  Under  this  term  are  grouped  the  derangements  of 
metalnUism  wliich  result  from  an  excess  of  acids  in  cataboUsm — an  acid 
intoxication.  The  principal  sources  are:  (a)  the  acids  of  carbohydrate 
fermentation  in  the  alimentary  canal;  (b)  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
aciils  deriveil  from  the  catalK>lism  of  common  protein  and  nuciein  respec- 
tively; (c'^  lactic  acid:  (d)  the  members  of  the  acetone  group,  diacetlc  and 
^-H^xy butyric  acids  deriveil  from  the  fats  vA.  E.  Taylor>.  This  form  of 
autointoxication  is  enci^imtereil  in  diabetes,  starvation,  phosphorus  potson- 
ing.  toxsemia  of  pregnancy,  cyclic  vomiting  of  children,  in  severe  febrile 
infei*tions.  after  pn^longeil  chloroform  anafsthesia,  in  the  cachexia  of 
carcinoma,  and  manv  other  diseases.  The  condition  mav  be  caused  bv  the 
withdrawal  of  tixeil  alkalies  or  the  t03dc  action  of  salts  of  the  acid  com- 
p^^unds.  James  Ewins  has  shown  ''that  the  chemistry  and  pathoio^cal 
anatomy  of  these  diseases  lends  support  to  the  view  that  ibere  are  \rmx> 
distinct  cla55?es  of  acidvxsis  follox^ing  two  e: 

""Tup^  /. — Hydrvx'hioric  Acid  Poisocing. 
starvation.      Chemistry:     acetone    compoucdsw      Pii5ho^>cical    aaatocy: 
no  Wt^vms. 

**T^t^  //, — Kxtirt^a::on  of  the  Ii\-er  or  Eck  Fif^db. — CHaiSral  forrss: 
pho«!iphv^n5S  pi^i5v>niRg:    roxarciia  of  pregnarrcy:    cvriar  Tocr:£: 


\^*  any   aoe?v>ise  comiH>unvls   pressectt.      Pa«hjouec5caI 

Nv^withstandiELC  the  fact  tha5  cocsa-ieraKe  c'.iaztETk!«  cc 
be  isrys^ect  ia  xhe  Nvxxi  in  cocibina^ioc.  as  ac^i  reac^aen  cc 
d\>^  !r:o?  ^.vciir.    h  cocl'i  ocbr  be  a  ter:=i2al  rief2>.'»inin&?iiL 

W  QMit  :3i  ^he  rpwect  stare  ct  k^^.^w^eose  aiav  be  ;esaraK  a&f  aa  a^io 
ui:o-x:\'a:xHt    oewccec:    ::r*."ci    i^fraMKreci'i^s    cc    i»   jars 
VL  |rt3ro«««Ha  arxl  tfiintg  t>  as  auicc^toxScaSrez^  ars«QK 
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VI. 
THE   DIAGNOSIS  OF  HEAT-STROKE  AND  ELECTRIC    STROKE. 

HEAT-STROKE. 

Heat-stroke  is  commonly  seen  in  laboring  men,  and  is  also  not  unusual 
in  armies.  In  the  United  States  Army,  from  1868  to  1893,  there  were  not 
less  than  1250  cases,  with  47  deaths. 

Pathology. — Congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  as  well  as  of 
the  lungs,  is  common.  According  to  Gihon*  loss  of  coagulability  of  the 
blood  is  the  one  great  lesion  in  coup  de  soleil.  Rigor  mortis  and  putre- 
factive changes  occur  early.  The  post-mortem  appearances  are  mostly 
negative,  but  there  is  rigid  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
while  the  right  side  and  the  great  vessels  contain  partly  coagulated  dark 
blood.  Meningitis  is  one  of  the  sequels  of  sun-stroke.  The  vitochemical 
changes  in  the  blood,  muscles,  and  nerve-centres  are  not  fully  understood. 

Symptoms. — Two  forms  are  recognized:  simple  heat  exhaustion, 
and  heat-stroke  proper. 

In  heat  exhaustion  the  patient  usually  collapses,  and  may  even  fall  in 
a  partial  or  complete  syncope.  The  surface  of  the  skin  is  cool,  the  pulse 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  temperature  may  even  be  subnormal — as  low  as 
95°  or  96°.  In  the  worst  cases  there  is  sometimes  mental  confusion,  and 
delirium  has  been  occasionally  reported.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is 
usually  good,  if  the  patient's  general  health  is  sound. 

In  heat-stroke  proper  the  chief  symptoms  are  as  follows:  headache, 
oppression  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  sense 
of  weakness,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  unconsciousness,  with  fever 
and  rapid  pulse.  Coplin,  among  the  sugar  refiners  of  Philadelphia,  also 
describes  a  "cramp*'  in  the  epigastrium,  and  sometimes  in  the  back 
and  the  calves  of  the  legs,  as  among  the  premonitory  symptoms.  Of  the 
various  symptoms  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  pathognomonic  is  the 
exceedingly  high  temperature.  Richards,  in  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
observed  temperatures  ranging  as  high  as  110°,  and  Packard,  in  31  cases 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  saw  the  temperatures  range  up  to  110°, 
111°,  and  even  112°.  These  are  extreme  cases,  usually  with  contracted 
pupils  and  profound  unconsciousness,  and  many  of  these  patients  die. 
Death  sometimes  occurs  so  quickly  that  a  special  or  apoplectic  type  is  recog- 
nized, and  if  dyspna^a  is  prominent,  the  type  is  called  asphyxial.  Most 
authors  are  in  accord  about  the  contracted  pupils,  but  an  exceptional 
case  of  dilated  pupils  has  been  noted,  and  as  death  approaches  the  pupils 
may  dilate.  Convulsions  are  not  common.  Great  oppression  of  breathing 
is  sometimes  experienced,  with  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest.  Pirrie, 
in  his  cases  in  Central  India,  observed  priapism  and  seminal  emission  just 
before  the  seizure.  Alcoholism  is  an  active  promoter  of  heat-stroke.  Most 
cases  occur  in  persons  who  have  been  over-exerting  themselves. 

1  "Heat-stroke."  in  XX.  Cent.  Pract..  vol.  iii..  p.  253.  This  article  by  Gihon  is  a  useful  review  ol 
the  whole  subject,  both  hi^ttorical  and  clinical. 
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Diagnosis. — Heat-stroke  must  be  distinguished  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, uraemia,  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  opium  poisoning;    but  from  all 
these  conditions  it  differs  in  its  history  and  its  high  temperature.     The 
history  alone  is  so  clear  and  suggestive  in  most  cases  that  a  mistake  is 
hardly  possible.     In  ursemia  a  subnormal  temperature  is  common,  and 
the  condition  of  the  urine  is  characteristic;   if  the  temperature  rises,  as  it 
does  in  some  cases,  especially  towards  the  end,  it  does  not  mount  as  high 
as  in  sun-stroke.    The  contracted  pupils  in  heat-stroke  may  suggest  opium 
'poisoning,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  slow  respiration,  and  in  the  former 
high  temperature.    In  mere  alcoholic  intoxication  we  do  not  see  pyrexia, 
much  less  hyperpyrexia,  nor  contracted  and  immobile  pupils.     In  fact, 
in  all  comatose  conditions,  as  in  those  just  named,  and  in  diabetic  coma, 
we  do  not  see  high  fever,  nor  is  there  the  history  of  exposure  to  heat.    Injury 
to  the  head  can  usually  be  excluded  by  the  history  and  by  careful  physical 
examination.    In  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  is  usually  hemiplegia,  which 
can  be  recognized  as  a  rule  by  the  difference  in  resistance  on  the  two  sides. 
The  temperature  often  rises  as  death  approaches.    The  attempt  to  distin- 
•guish  sun-stroke  from  heat-stroke  is  not  called  for. 

ELECTRIC  STROKE. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  both  lightning  stroke  and  shocks 
from  dynamos.  The  vast  extension  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  recent  years 
has  made  these  accidents  not  uncommon,  and  the  use  of  the  current  as  an 
agent  for  executing  criminals  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  furnished  rare 
opportunities  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject. 

Pathology. — Some  of  the  lesions  are  purely  surgical,  such  as  the  bums 
which  are  caused  by  immediate  contact  with  a  "  live*'  wire.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  in  scientific  terms  what  is  the  exact  pathology  of  electric  shock, 
especially  in  cases  of  sudden  death.  The  results  of  examinations  are  often 
negative.  Van  Gieson,  in  autopsies  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  found  fluid 
blood,  but  no  recognizable  changes  in  the  tissues  or  organs. 

Symptoms. — Macdonald  and  Ward  have  recorded  the  effects  as  noted 
in  the  execution  of  four  criminals  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.*  With  a  current  of 
1785  volts,  passed  through  wet  sponge  electrodes  from  the  forehead  to  the 
•calf  of  one  leg,  the  heart  continued  to  beat  after  the  first  contact  of  27 
seconds,  and  a  noisy  respiration  was  re-established  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  one  minute.  After  a  second  contact  of  26 i  seconds  respiration  and 
the  heart  action  had  ceased  permanently.  It  seems  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  not  permanently  arrested  as  quickly  as  is  respiration.  With  a 
stronger  voltage,  as  in  a  lightning  stroke,  it  is  possible  that  the  respiraticm 
and  the  heart  are  arrested  instantaneously. 

E.  A.  Spitzka,  whose  observations  are  based  upon  thirty-one  electro- 
cutions, finds  that  "the  death  is  undmibtedly  painless  and  instantaneous. 
The  vital  mechanisms  of  life,  circulation  and  respiration,  cease  with  the 
first  contact.  Consciousness  is  blotted  out  instantly  and  the  prolonged 
application  of  the  clirrent  as  it  is  usually  practised  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Davis, 

1  Medico-Legal  Journal,  vol.  ix.    Also  XX.  Cent.  Pract..  vol.  iii.  pp.  403—411. 
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the  State  electrician  of  New  York,  ensures  the  permanent  derangement  of 
the  vital  functions  so  that  there  could  be  no  recovery  of  these.  Occasion- 
ally, the  drying  of  the  sponges  through  undue  generation  of  heat  causes: 
desquamation  or  superficial  blistering  of  the  skin  at  the  site  of  the  elec- 
trodes, but  not  often.  Post-mort^jem  discoloration,  or  lividlty,  often  appears 
during  the  first  contact.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  instantly  and  remain 
dilated  in  death."  ' 

Dias^nosis. — This  must  depend  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  history. 
Burns  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  already  said,  are  common  from  con-; 
tact  with  a  "  live''  wire,  but  in  the  case  of  lightning  stroke,  while  not  unseen, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  extensive  or  so  common. 

The  after-effects  in  non-fatal  cases  usually  consist  in  states  of  neu- 
rasthenia and  traumatic  hysteria.  Organic  palsies,  or  permanent  lesions 
of  any  kind,  seem  to  be  rare  sequels. 


VII. 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of 
pregnancy,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  general  practitioner  or  to  the  specialist 
in  midwifery  or  in  gynaecology,  presents  no  difficulty.  As  a  rule,  the  patient 
has  already  made  the  diagnosis  for  herself.  As  it  occurs,  however,  to  the 
medical  diagnostician,  it  frequently  assumes  a  high  degree  of  importance 
and  involves  responsibility  of  the  gravest  kind.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  illegitimacy  in  young  girls,  who  very  often  stoutly  deny  exposure 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition  until  the  approach  of  actual  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  married  women  long  childless  sometimes  positively 
assert  that  their  hopes  are  about  to  be  realized,  and  enumerate  in  detail 
and  with  precision  the  signs  of  the  condition  even  to  the  motion  of  the 
child,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  is 
impossible — pseudocyesis.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  man  is  often  first  sought. 

Early  Gestation. — Symptoms. — Amenorrhoea  in  a  healthy  woman 
previously  regular  is  a  symptom  of  primary  importance,  and  usually  the 
first  to  arouse  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  woman  as  to  her  condition. 
Cessation  of  the  menses,  under  these  circumstances,  is  physiological  and 
unattended  by  the  signs  of  the  grave  chronic  diseases,  as  nephritis,  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  cachexias,  in  which  it  is  pathological.  Abrupt  cessation 
at  a  later  period  of  life  may  also  be  physiological  and  mark  the  occurrence 
of  the  grand  climacteric.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  this  physiological 
event  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  life  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  recurrence  of  a  menstrual  flow  for  two  or  three  months^ 
or  in  extremely  rare  instances  throughout  pregnancy,  must  be  considered 
in  a  doubtful  case.  Nausea  is  next  in  importance.  It  begins,  as  a  rule, 
from  two  to  four  weeks  after  amenorrhoea  and  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  vomiting.     It  is  troublesome  and  distressing  at  the  hour  of  rising^ 
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but  the  gravida  may  be  annoyed  by  waves  of  nausea  from  time  to  time 
during  the  day.  Cravings  for  unusual  articles  of  food,  and  hysterical 
manifestations,  may  accompany  the  nausea.  Constipation  is  common. 
Further  subjective  manifestations  are  irritability  of  the  bladder,  increased 
flow  of  saliva,  and  sensations  of  fulness  and  tingling  in  the  breasts. 

Signs. — Certain  signs  usually  show  themselves  during  the  first  two 
months,  and  have  a  diagnostic  value.  Those  relating  to  the  breasts  com- 
prise general  enlargement,  a  nodular  fulness  in  the  glandular  area,  slight 
prominence  of  the  nipple,  pigmentation  of  the  areola,  and  enlargement 
of  the  sebaceous  glands  surrounding  it.  Pressure  of  the  contents  of  the 
ducts  outward  toward  the  nipple  reveals  the  presence  of  a  yellowish  watery 
fluid — colostrum.  In  multigravida  a  persistent  secretion  may  follow  lacta- 
tion and  simulate  colostrum.  Signs  apparent  upon  examination  of  the 
abdomen  are  pigmentation  of  the  linea  alba,  flattening  of  the  hypogastrium, 
and  retraction  of  the  umbilicus.  In  fair  women  pigmentation  may  not 
occur,  and  in  fat  women  flattening  and  retraction  are  not  marked. 

Pelvic  signs  are  more  distinctive.  Of  these  the  more  important  are  a 
violaceous  coloring  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus,  thinning  and  com- 
pressibility of  the  junction  of  the  cervix  with  the  body, — Hegnr's  sign, — 
lateral  expansion  of  the  fundus  in  anteflexion,  and  pulsation  of  the  uterine 
arteries.  The  body  of  the  uterus  presents  a  peculiar  softness.  The 
presence  in  the  os  of  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus  is,  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  changes,  very  suggestive. 

Advanced  Pregnancy. — A  tendency  to  constipation  persists  and 
waves  of  nausea  occur.  Striation  of  the  breasts,  abdominal  walls,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  thighs  becomes  conspicuous.  There  are  elevation  of 
the  fundus  uteri  and  protrusion  of  the  navel.  Recurrent  rhythmical  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus  after  the  completion  of  the  third  month,  unattended 
with  pain — Braxton  Hicks's  sign — are  highly  suggestive  of  pregnancy. 
Finally,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fcetus  in  ballottement,  the  movements  of 
its  limbs,  and  the  sounds  of  its  heart  are  positive  and  conclusive  signs. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  presence  of  the 
above  symptoms  and  signs  and  becomes  probable  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  them  in  association  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  It  assumes 
greater  certainty  as  pregnancy  advances,  and  demonstrable  signs,  which 
offer  more  positive  indications,  become  associated  with  the  symptoms. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  Distinction  between  Normal  Pregnancy 
and  Conditions  which  Simulate  it, — As  to  special  symptoms,  the  amenor- 
rhoea  of  pregnancy  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  pathological  amen- 
orrhoea  by  the  anamnesis.  The  absence  of  a  history  of  disease,  such  as 
malaria,  nephritis,  an  acute  or  chronic  infection,  is  important.  But  the 
fact  that  women  subject  to  such  diseases  may  become  pregnant  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Amenorrhcea  due  to  local  pathological  conditions — 
hflematometra,  pyometra,  and  hydrometra — is  attended  by  uterine  colic, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  does  not  present  the  softening  of  the 
pregnant  uterus.  On  the  contrary,  it  offers  a  tense,  fluctuating  tumor. 
The  amenorrhcea  of  acquired  atresia  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the 
history  and  local  conditions.  The  amenorrhcea  of  the  menopause  is  rarely 
abrupt,  mostly  partial  and  progressive,  and  frequently  accompanied  bj 
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hysterical  manifestations.  Accumulations  of  omental  fat  or  abdominal- 
wall  fat  are  common.  Moreover,  the  uterus  is  not  enlarged  or  softened, 
and  the  other  local  signs  of  pregnancy  recognizable  upon  vaginal  examina- 
tion are  wholly  absent. 

Intra-abdominal  tumors  arising  from  the  level  of  the  pelvis  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  gravid  uterus  by  their  consistency,  as  in  the  case 
of  fibromyomata,  where  the  enlargement  is  tense,  nodular,  and  of  slow 
growth.  The  impairment  of  the  patient's  health,  and  the  attacks  of  pelveo- 
peritonitis  occurring  with  more  or  less  regularity,  together  with  the  metror- 
rhagia, are  conclusively  opposed  to  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy.  Tumors 
of  the  adnexa,  and  pelvic  exudates,  reveal  their  character  both  by  the 
local  symptoms  and  by  the  situation  in  the  pelvis  of  the  swellings  to  which 
they  give  rise. 

Subjective  manifestations  of  pregnancy  which  simulate  functional 
disturbances  arising  in  disease,  such  as  nausea,  and  albuminuria,  are  to  be 
weighed  relative  to  their  association  with  other  symptoms  and  with  the 
signs  of  pregnancy.  The  presence  or  absence  of  casts,  the  amount  of  urine 
excreted,  and  the  history  of  the  case  render  it  possible  to  differentiate  the 
albuminuria  of  pregnancy  from  that  occurring  in  nephritis. 

Abnormal  Pregnancy  and  Simulative  Conditions. — Abnormal  preg- 
nancy comprises,  first,  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  abnormal  situa- 
tions; second,  pregnancy  following  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  in  loco 
but  pursuing  an  abnormal  course. 

As  to  the  points  of  difference  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubal  gestation  and 
cornual  pregnancy  from  pelvic  tumors  simulating  either  of  these  condi- 
tions, the  irregular  uterine  bleeding,  the  pain,  the  collapse  occurring  with 
rupture  or  tubal  abortion,  and  the  symptoms  of  internal  bleeding,  together 
with  the  localization  of  a  mass  outside  the  uterus — all  in  the  presence  of 
symptoms  of  early  pregnancy — are  suggestive. 

Certain  symptoms,  which  by  their  occurrence  characterize  the  course 
of  pregnancy  as  abnormal,  may  give  rise  to  confusion.  The  continuance 
of  menstruation,  for  instance,  may  obscure  the  diagnosis.  The  syncope 
which  occurs  in  pregnancy  may  likewise  require  the  observation  of  associ- 
ated symptoms  to  explain  its  presence.  The  oedema  of  pregnancy  shows 
itself  in  the  presence  of  signs  which  distinguish  it  from  the  oedema  of  cardiac 
disease  and  the  anasarca  of  nephritis;  it  is  usually  progressive  without 
symptoms  of  nephritis,  is  not  accompanied  by  pallor  or  waxiness  of  the 
skin,  and  is  evidently  connected  with  the  pressure  of  the  uterus. 

Finally,  hydramnios  may  suggest  the  presence  of  a  tumor  within  the 
abdomen  originating  from  some  condition  other  than  pregnancy.  Hydram- 
nios, however,  may  be  diagnosticated  by  the  presence  of  fluctuation,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  the  location  of  the  latter  within 
the  abdomen,  and  the  associated  symptoms  and  signs  of  pregnancy. 
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VIII. 
THE    DIAGNOSIS    OF   CONSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES. 

I.  GOUT. 

Podagra, 

Definition. — A  disease  of  disordered  metabolism,  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  uric  acid  in  abnormal  amounts,  and  characterized  clinically 
by  attacks  of  acute  arthritis  involving  one  or  several  joints  and  recurring 
at  irregular  intervals,  the  deposition  of  sodium  biurate  in  and  around  the 
joints,  and  irregular  constitutional  symptoms. 

Etiolos^. — It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  gouty  constitution  and  the 
attack.  An  individual  may  present  marked  evidences  of  the  gouty  diathesis 
and  never  experience  an  attack;  or  there  may,  fortunately,  be  long  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  during  which  the  health  is  excellent.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  attacks  become  more  frequent  and  the  general  health  is 
progressively  impaired. 

Predisposing  Influences.  —  Heredity.  —  The  gouty  constitution  is 
inherited  more  frequently  than  it  is  acquired.  Transmission  appears  to 
be  more  common  in  the  male  line,  but  in  this  connection  the  different 
mode  of  life  of  the  sexes  is  to  be  considered.  In  hereditary  cases  the  attack 
may  occur  in  childhood.  It  is  not  common  before  thirty,  but  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  the  first  attack  occurs  in  early  middle  life.  Alcoholic  excesses, 
and  especially  the  habitual  free  use  of  alcoholic  beverages — regular  drink- 
ing— is  an  important  causative  factor.  Malt  liquors  tend  to  cause  gout 
more  than  wines,  and  these  more  than  distilled  spirits.  Excesses  in  food 
are  more  important  still.  Eating  too  much,  without  active  exercise,  is  a 
predisposing  cause  of  the  highest  importance.  Gouty  persons  are  often 
hard  workers,  with  excellent  appetites  and  good  gastric  digestion.  More- 
over, rich  viands  and  fine  wines  are  associated  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
But  gout  is  not  restricted  to  the  rich;  exhausting  toil,  poor  food,  and  excesses 
in  beer  may  cause  it — **poor  man^s  gouU^  Chronic  lead  poisoning  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease.  Sedentary  Habits. — Lack 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  with  prolonged  mental  effort,  predisposes  to  the 
attack.  Sydenham's  "  Whenever  I  return  to  my  studies  my  gout  returns 
to  me"  is  well  known. 

Exciting  Causes. — When  the  attack  is  due,  it  may  be  brought  on 
by  apparently  trifling  causes — an  unusually  hearty  meal,  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, sudden  chilling,  worry,  or  sudden  depressing  emotion,  or  mental 
shock.    It  may  also  be  precipitated  by  a  slight  injury  or  accident. 

Patholos^y. — The  nature  of  gout,  beyond  that  it  is  due  to  fault}' 
metabolism  with  overproduction  and  deficient  elimination  of  uric  acid,  is 
unknown.  The  hypotheses  regarding  the  actual  part  played  by  uric  acid, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  purin  bodies  derived  from  the  nuclein 
resulting  from  nuclear  disintegration,  in  causing  gout  are  very  numerous. 
None  of  them,  however,  arises  to  the  dignity  of  a  theory. 
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Symptoms. — Gout  may  be  acute,  chronic,  and  irregular. 

1.  Acute  Gout. — The  attack  is  commonly  preceded  by  prodromes, 
which  consist  of  fleeting  pains  in  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
restlessness,  irritability,  and  dyspepsia  with  acid  eructations.  In  some 
cases  there  is  an  erythematous  angina,  bronchitis,  or  asthmatic  symptoms. 
The  elimination  of  uric  acid  has  been  found  to  be  diminished  before  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  attack.  .  In  many  instances  there  are  no  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  The  attack  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  There  is  agonizing  pain  in  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  more  frequently  the  right,  or  the  tarsometatarsal  joints,  especially 
at  the  outer  border  of  the  foot.  There  is  intra-  and  periarticular  effusion; 
the  skin  is  hot,  red,  tense,  and  glistening.  Tenderness  is  extreme  and  the 
patient  cannot  endure  the  slightest  pressure  upon  the  affected  part.  There 
is  moderate  fever,  the  temperature  rising  to  102''-103°  F.  (39°-39.5°  C.) 
and  falling  to  normal  toward  the  end  of  the  attack  by  lysis.  The  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  somewhat  abates  in  the  morning,  but  the  foot  remains 
swollen,  red,  and  painful,  and  during  the  night  the  patient's  sufferings  are 
again  intensified.  Other  joints,  and  particularly  the  great  toe  of  the  oppo- 
site foot,  may  become  affected.  The  nocturnal  exacerbations  gradually 
subside  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  a  week,  the  acute  symptoms 
disappear  with  itching  and  desquamation,  but  the  affected  joint  remains 
tender  and  swollen,  often  requiring  the  use  of  a  loose  shoe  and  crutches 
for  another  week  or  more.  Suppuration  in  the  affected  joints  does  not 
occur.  Transient  albuminuria  or  glycosuria  may  occur.  There  is  a  moder- 
ate leucocytosis  during  the  acute  symptoms.  Physical  and  mental  depres- 
sion persist  for  a  period,  but  after  a  time  the  patient  regains  his  former 
health.  Recurrences  follow  at  intervals  varying  from  a  few  months  to  a 
year  or  more.  In  the  later  attacks  not  only  the  joints  of  the  feet,  but  also 
the  knees,  wrists,  and  fingers  may  be  involved. 

Retrocedent  or  Suppressed  Gout;  Visceral  Gout. — These  terms  are 
used  to  designate  groups  of  symptoms,  usually  grave,  indicative  of  disease 
of  internal  organs,  which  sometimes  arise  coincidently  with  a  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  local  manifestations  of  the  attack.  The  principal  groups 
are,  (a)  gastro-intestinal — pain,  vomiting,  purging,  and  collapse,  so  severe 
in  some  instances  as  to  prove  fatal;  (b)  cardiac — dyspnoea,  precordial 
pain  and  distress,  arrhythmia,  and  tachycardia;  and  (c)  delirium,  stupor, 
coma,  or  apoplectiform  attacks.  These  symptoms  are  in  many  of  the 
cases  uraemic. 

Chronic  Gout. — The  attacks  become  more  frequent  and  prolonged, 
and  many  joints  are  affected.  In  debilitated  persons  and  those  suffering 
from  chronic  lead  poisoning,  the  attacks  of  arthritis  may  not  occur — atypi- 
cal gout.  Deposits  of  sodium  biurate — tophi — occur  in  the  cartilages  and 
ligamentous  structures  of  the  joints,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
enlarged  and  deformed.  The  feet  are  first  and  most  markedly  affected, 
then  the  hands  to  a  less  extent,  and  in  some  cases  tophaceous  deposits 
form  about  the  knees  and  elbows  or  in  the  line  of  the  tendons.  The  cartilage 
of  the  ear  frequently  contains  tophi  which  appear  as  yellowish-white 
nodules  at  the  edge  of  the  helix.  Less  frequently  similar  deposits  take 
place  in  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  lar)mx.    The  sfcLn  covering 
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the  tophi  frequently  undergoes  slow  necrotic  change,  with  ulceration 
^exposing  the  felted  chalk-stones.  As  the  disease  advances  the  patients 
become  sallow  and  dyspeptic;  the  signs  of  arteriosclerosis  develop;  there 
are  cardiac  hypertrophy,  increased  arterial  tension,  increased  urine  with 
low  specific  gravity,  slight  albuminuria  which  may  be  intermittent,  and 
hyaline  casts.  Muscular  cramps,  especially  affecting  the  calves  of  the  lep 
and  starting  in  the  predormitium,  are  common.  Attacks  of  arthritis, 
implicating  one  or  several  joints,  characterized  by  pain,  redness,  and  swell- 
ing, occur  with  or  without  fever.  Croupous  pneumonia  and  apoplexy  are 
common  terminal  events,  but  death  often  results  from  ursmia  or  from  an 
acute  inflammation  of  one  of  the  great  serous  sacs. 

Irregular  Gout. — In  addition  to  the  attacks  of  arthritis  and  the 
chalk-stones,  there  are  diverse  morbid  conditions  to  which  gouty  subjects 
and  members  of  gouty  families  are  alike  especially  liable,  and  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  irregular  manifestations  of  gout.  Among  the  more 
important  of  these  are  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  especially  eczema;  period- 
ical gastro-intestinal  catarrh — so-called  bilious  attacks;  pulmonary  affee- 
tions,  especially  bronchitis  and  emph}'sema;  cardiovascular  lesions, 
myocaniial  degenerations,  arteriosclerosis,  and  aneurism  and  nervous 
affections,  among  which  migraine,  headache,  sciatica,  and  other  neuralgias 
are  the  more  common.  Burning  sensations  and  itching  of  the  feet  at  night 
are  very  common  and  annoying  s>Tnptoms.  Among  affections  of  the  eye, 
^cleritis,  iritis,  cataract,  glaucoma,  and  hemorrhagic  retinitis  have  been 
attributeil  to  gout.  It  is  the  custom  to  regard  gout  as  the  cause  of  the 
recession  of  the  gums  so  common  in  advancing  life. 

The  urinary  conditions  are  more  especially  gouty  because  they  are 
based  upon  anatomical  lesions  of  the  kidnej's.  Chronic  interstitial  neph- 
ritis, without  characteristic  changes,  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  subjects. 
More  common  are  conditions  believei  to  be  distinctive,  namely,  a  deposit  of 
urates  in  the  intertubular  tissue,  mostly  in  the  pafHlls;  less  trequently  the 
deposits  occupy  both  the  tissue  and  the  tubules,  and  th»e  are  also  minute 
foci  of  necrosis  in  the  cortex  and  medulla,  in  which  are  deposited  crystals 
of  sodium  urate.  The  clinical  manifestations  of  gouty  depotats  are  the 
same  as  tho^«  of  this  form  of  chronic  nephritis  occurring  in  ncMi-gotity 
persons:  increased  output  of  urine,  albuminuria  (usually  slight),  low 
specific  gravity,  hyaline  casts,  increased  arterial  tenaoii,  accentuated 
aortic  second  sound,  and  ursemic  sympto2:iSw  Prior  to  the  developmait 
of  renal  chan^^  the  urine  is  often  very  acid  and  high-coloced  and  may, 
upon  standing,  deposit  crystals  of  uric  acid.  In  chronic  goat  the 
tiric  acid  b  diminislied,  as  a  rule,  with  oecassonal  excess^  Intermittent 
glycosuria,  traces  of  alburrun,  and  tube  casts  may  occur.  Oxaluria  is 
common.  Renal  calculi  are  not  infrec/jcct.  Tbe  associadon  of  resical 
calctiii  and  gout  is  often  observed.  I  have  several  usws  seen  portilent 
ureiirttis  follow  an  attack  of  cout. 

Dii||— liT — The  disect  maunx>sis  of  %crTX  cocr  b  ts^ualiy  a  ample 
matter-  Eec-irrent  attacks  of  arthritis^  be^inisrrig  in  or  limited  to  tbe 
great  toe,  with  a  hereditary  history  of  e:ut  an-d  a  persecal  fcissory  of  over- 
ini-ilzeace  13.  fooi  aa-i  drin.k.  are  cf  rostfve  diaCToscic  val:ae.  Whca 
Other  joints  are  imp&cased  and  there  ^  5fT<«^,  a&i  a  ^ufcisEacuirj  lamity 
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and  personal  history  cannot  be  obtained,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to 
the  differential  diagnosis  between  acute  gout  and  rheumatic  fever.  The 
following  facts  are  in  favor  of  the  diagnosis  of  gout:  the  occupation  and 
habits  of  the  patient;  the  involvement  of  a  limited  number  of  larger  joints; 
the  persistence  of  the  arthritis  in  the  affected  joint  in  contrast  to  the  migra- 
tory character  of  rheumatic  arthritis;  the  appearance  of  the  inflamed 
joints,  which  are  commonly  tense,  deeply  red  or  violaceous,  and  shiny; 
the  suddenness  of  onset;  and  the  condition  of  the  urine,  which  shows  a  low 
uric  acid  output  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  with  marked  increase 
toward  its  close. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Chronic  Gout.  —  The  history,  the  presence  of 
tophi,  and  the  deformities  are  characteristic.  A  tophus  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  joint  is  easily  recognized.  Tophi  upon  the  ears  appear  earlier 
and  are  positively  diagnostic.  Other  things  at  the  ear  margin  may  be 
mistaken  for  them:  the  helical  apex,  called  from  the  English  sculptor  and 
poet  Woolner's  tip;  small  sebaceous  tumors;  and  fibroid  nodules.  The 
last  are  very  rare.  In  the  felted  material  from  an  open  tophus  the  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  sodium  biurate  are  characteristic.  Garrod^s  uric  acid 
thread  test  may  be  tried.  In  a  watch  glass,  15c.c.  of  blood-serum,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  blistering,  are  treated  with  0.25  of  acetic  acid.  A  fine 
thread  immersed  in  it  may  show  in  a  few  hours  crystals  of  uric  acid.  The 
result  is  often  negative  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
clinical  diagnosis.  An  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  circulating  blood  occurs 
also  in  leukaemia  and  chlorosis. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  chronic  gout  and  arthritis 
•deformans  demands  some  words  of  consideration.  This  necessity  arises 
more  from  the  misleading  influence  of  the  term  ''rheumatic  gouV'  than 
from  any  real  resemblance  between  the  diseases.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  deformities  of  chronic  gout  arise  insidiously,  in  the  absence  of  acute 
Attacks,  the  following  points  are  important:  Arthritis  deformans  is  com- 
mon in  women  and  among  the  poor  and  poorly  nourished;  spontaneous 
pain  in  the  affected  joints  is  less  common  and  less  urgent;  the  deformities, 
especially  those  of  the  hands,  are  more  uniform  and  symmetrical;  and 
topha«eous  deposits  form  no  part  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  irregular  gout  is  based  upon  the  family  and 
personal  history  of  the  patient,  and  the  general  experience  of  clinicians 
that  gouty  individuals  more  frequently  manifest  these  particular  derange- 
ments of  health  than  others.  The  diagnosis  of  visceral  gout  depends, 
likewise,  upon  the  anamnesis  and  the  fact  that  the  onset  of  the  symptoms, 
indicating  disease  of  a  particular  organ,  corresponds  in  time  to  the  sub- 
sidence or  disappearance  of  the  familiar  symptoms  of  the  acute  attack  of 
gout.  The  diagnosis  of  irregular,  retrocedent,  and  visceral  gout  should  be 
made  with  some  reserve  and  only  in  the  case  of  a  distinct  hereditary 
predisposition,  or  of  an  individual  who  has  had  acute  attacks,  or  who  shows 
tophi  or  characteristic  deformities,  and  in  whom,  in  the  absence  of  such 
fiigns,  other  etiological  factors  can  be  excluded. 
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n.  ARTHRITIS  DEFORMANS. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  joints,  of  undetermined  causa- 
tion, characterized  anatomically  by  lesions  of  the  synovial  membrane 
with  hypertrophy  of  its  fringes,  atrophic  changes  in  the  cartUages  and 
bones,  irregular  hypertrophy  of  the  bones,  and  wasting  in  the  periarticular 
structures;  and  clinically  by  characteristic  deformities. 

Etiolos^y. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  synonyms  rheumatic  gaui 
and  rheumatoid  arthritis  indicate  the  prevalent  belief  that  arthritis  deformaDS 
has  some  relationship  to  those  affections — a  belief  that  finds  little  support 
in  fact.  In  less  than  one-third  of  the  cases  the  family  history  shows  a 
tendency  to  joint  disease — gout  or  rheumatism.  Arthritis  deformans  in 
successive  generations  is  unusual.  Two  or  more  cases  have  been  noted 
in  a  family.  Children  are  sometimes  affected;  young  girls  frequently; 
the  greater  number  of  cases  begin  in  early  adult  and  middle  life.  Women 
are  affected  more  frequently  than  men.  The  disease  very  often  first  shows 
itself  about  the  time  of  the  menopause,  and  is  more  common  among  women 
who  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Habitual  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  hardship  and  privation,  sudden  mental  shock,  and  de- 
pressing emotions,  appear  to  bear  a  causal  relation  to  the  disease. 

Exciting  Cause. — There  are  two  theories:  first,  that  the  Joint 
affection  is  secondary  to  some  disease  of  the  nervous  system ;  second, 
that  it  is  a  chronic  infection.  The  latter  is  now  generally  accepted.  A 
variety  of  micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  the  lesions,  but  none 
that  is  uniformly  present.  The  fact  that,  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases,  there  is  a  history  of  gonorrhoea,  does  not,  in  view  of 
the  wide  prevalence  of  that  disease,  indicate  a  causal  relation  on  the 
part  of  the  gonococcus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — All  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  structures 
of  the  affected  joints  are  involved  in  the  morbid  process,  but  in  which  of 
them  the  process  starts  cannot  be  aflirmed  with  certainty.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  cartilages  are  first  affected.  The  lesions  consist  of 
fibrillation  and  atrophy  of  the  cartilages;  in  the  bones,  ebumation,  abra- 
sion, and  osteophyte  formation;  in  the  sjTiovial  membranes,  thickening 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  fringes  and  atrophy  of  the  periarticular  tissues. 
Osteoph>ies  developing  at  the  margins  of  the  bones  may  interfere  with 
movement.  Bony  ankylosis  is  rare  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  but 
common  in  the  spine,  which  sometimes  becomes  rigid  and  immovable. 
A  late  condition  is  contracture,  ^ith  fixation  of  the  joints  in  flexioo.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  muscles  are  atrophied  and  the  ligaments  relaxed,  so 
that  subluxation  is  common,  especially  in  the  knees  and  fingers.  The 
hands  are  greatly  deformed  and  the  fingers,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
show  deflection  to  the  ulnar  side.  Some  of  the  joints  are  the  seat  of  an 
effusion.  Neuritis  occasionally  occurs.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
arthropathy  is  its  symmetry.  The  changes  in  the  cartilages  and  bones 
are  well  shown  in  radiographs. 

Clinical  Varieties. — Heberden's  nodes;  the  progressive  polyarticular 
form;  the  monarticular  form;  the  vertebral  form;  and  arthritis  deformans 
in  children. 
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(a)  Heberden's  Nodes. — "Tumors  attaining  to  the  size  of  a  pea, 
which  are  sometimes  developed  near  the  third  joints  of  the  fingers.  They 
have  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  arthritis  (gout),  since  they  are 
met  with  in  many  persons  to  whom  that  disease  is  unknown.  They  remain 
throughout  life,  are  devoid  of  all  pain,  and  show  no  tendency  to  ulceration. 
The  deformity  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  inconvenience  they  cause, 
though  the  movement  of  the  fingers  is  somewhat  impeded  by  them."  They 
occur  much  more  commonly  in  women  than  in  men,  and  about  middle 
life.  The  nodules  may  become  tender  and  red.  Tophi  do  not  appear. 
The  larger  joints  are  not  involved.    They  are  not  influenced  by  treatment. 

(b)  The  Progressive  Polyarticular  Form. — The  acute  variety 
in  the  initial  attack  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  rheumatic  fever,  for  which 
it  is  very  often  mistaken.  It  occurs  frequently  in  young  women  among 
the  working  classes,  and  especially  in  mill  girls.  It  is  common  after  child- 
bearing  and  during  lactation.  It  begins  in  some  of  the  cases  at  the  meno- 
pause. The  joints  become  swollen,  tender,  and  painful  upon  movement; 
there  is  fever  and  the  patients  become  anaemic  and  weak,  and  rapidly  lose 
flesh.  The  attack  passes  over,  leaving  the  affected  joints  slightly  deformed. 
From  time  to  time  similar  attacks  recur,  each  leaving,  as  it  subsides,  some 
increase  of  deformity  and  further  impairment  of  health,  until  at  length 
the  patient  becomes  completely  broken  down  and  crippled.  The  small 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  first  and  chiefly  suffer,  but  the  ankles,  knees, 
wrists,  elbows,  shoulders,  and  spine  frequently  become  involved.  Chronic 
Form. — This  variety  is  most  common.  Acute  attacks  may  occur.  Only 
one  or  two  joints  may  be  at  first  affected;  usually  the  hands  are  first  in- 
volved, then  the  knees  or  feet.  Gradually  new  joints  suffer  until,  in  the 
severe  cases,  scarcely  an  articulation  escapes.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  joints  are  symmetrically  involved.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  pain 
on  movement  and  slight  swelling,  which  may  be  intra-  or  periarticular. 
The  pain  varies  greatly  in  intensity.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  high  degree 
of  deformity  gradually  comes  to  pass,  without  pain;  others  in  which  there 
is  pain  only  at  the  time  of  outbreaks  of  the  arthritis,  or  at  night;  and  a 
few  in  which  pain  is  intense  and  persistent. 

The  deformities  are  progressive.  The  joints  are  enlarged  in  part  by 
the  outgrowth  of  osteophytes,  in  part  by  thickening  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, and  in  part  by  subluxation.  While  they  remain  movable,  crepita- 
tion may  be  felt.  The  periarticular  tissues,  and  especially  the  muscles, 
undergo  atrophy,  and  at  length  the  function  of  the  joints  is  wholly  lost. 
Osteophytes,  adhesions,  and  infiltration  of  the  tissues  prevent  movement, 
and  the  joints  become  fixed,  usually  in  strong  flexion,  so  that  in  extreme 
cases  the  patient  lies  completely  helpless,  unable  to  move  any  part  of  the 
body  except  the  eyes.  Trophic  changes,  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  glossy 
skin,  pigmentation,  and  onychia  occur,  and  numbness  and  tingling  are 
common.  In  many  of  the  severe  cases  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  wrists 
suffer  to  a  less  extent,  and  the  ability  to  sew  or  write  is  in  part  retained. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cripples  caused  by  this  form  of  arthritis 
deformans  maintain  fair  general  health  and  a  cheerful  disposition. 

(c)  The  Monarticular  Form. — This  form  is  usually  seen  in  elderly 
persons.    The  knee,  hip,  and  shoulder  are  commonly  involved.    They  very 
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often  follow  traumatism.  In  other  cases  they  develop  insidiously.  Expos- 
ure to  damp  cold  appears  to  exert  a  predisposing  influence,  and  aged  fisher- 
men, oystermen,  and  hunters  often  suffer.  The  joint  lesions  are  the  same 
as  in  the  polyarticular  forms;  the  muscles  rapidly  waste,  adhesions  limit 
the  movements  of  the  parts,  and  motion  is  extremely  painful. 

(d)  The  Vertebral  Form. — Two  varieties  are  recognized.  In  one^ 
the  spine  alone  is  involved.  The  disease  begins  with  obscure  meningeat 
symptoms,  with  evidences  of  compression  of  nerve-roots,  pain,  anesthesia,, 
loss  of  function,  and  wasting  of  spinal  muscles,  atrophy  of  the  disks,  and 
progressive  ankylosis  of  the  vertebrae  (Von  Bechterew).  In  the  second 
variety,  the  hips  and  shoulders  are  also  ankylosed — spondylosis  rhizomelie 
— (Strumpell-Marie).  Spondylitis  deformans  is  more  common  in  males 
thi\n  in  females.  It  may  result  from  spinal  injur}-.  The  early  manifesta- 
tions Jire  sometimes  confined  to  the  cervical  or  to  the  lumbar  region.  In 
other  cases  the  entire  spine  gradually  becomes  rigid  and  immobile.  There 
may  be  market!  kyphosis,  with  a  rigid  and  immobOe  thorax  and  with 
diaphnigmatic  breathing. 

(e)  Arthritis  Deformans  in  Children. — The  disease  occurs  in 
early  childhood.  Girls  are  more  commonly  affected  than  boys.  The 
disease  may  present  the  same  features  as  in  adult  life.  In  some  cases 
direi*t  inheritance  has  been  noted.  Cold,  privation,  and  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings are  preiiisposing  influences.  The  onset  may  be  acute,  with  the 
symptoms  of  infection,  fever,  profuse  sweating,  enlargement  of  the  sple^i 
and  su|>erficial  lymph-glands — Still's  disease^  One  or  two  joints  may  be 
at  first  affecteti,  and  others  later.  There  is  loss  of  function  together  with 
muscular  atrv^phy.     The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  aduk  life. 

Diai^nosis.  —  The  dirfct  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  subacute 
exact^rl>ations  of  the  joint  affection,  the  fact  that  after  each  outbreak  the 
deformity  is  increase\i.  the  remarkable  symmetry  of  the  ksioiis,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  pnxess  in  the  affected  joints,  the  relaxations  of  the  ligiamentSr 
the  atr\>phy  of  the  muscles,  and  the  progressive  character  of  the  disease. 
The  initial  attack  often  pre^nts  a  remarkable  resemblanee  to  subacute 
rheumatic  fev^r. 

Differential  Diaonx>si>. — Fr\^m  rheumatic  fever  the  diaccoas  mar 
be  ma^ie  by  the  permanence  of  The  arthritis  in  paniccJar  jccnts.  the  persis- 
tence i>f  the  Ws^kms.  the  eanreme  infrecueccv  of  e»<kw  or  nvnearditxsv  aiMi  the 
incurabilitv  of  the  affection:  and  frv^s:  coct  bvtbe  Li?*orT.  tbe  fact  that 
tout  is  nxx^thr  a  disease  of  n^en  and  n:5dvt>  !ifie.  aad  tbe  atenare  oi  tophL 
The  KH>jiarticular  fortS2^  are  usualhr  recardec  a?  ciBsrs?  <*i  thscnt  rfanusatssm. 
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A.  Chronic  Rheumatism. 

Definition. — A  chronic  joint  affection  of  elderly  persons,  character- 
ized anatomically  by  synovial  inflammation,  capsular  thickening,  and 
wasting  of  the  periarticular  tissues  and  the  related  muscles,  and  clinically 
by  stiffness,  pain,  and  impairment  of  motion. 

Etioiosy. — Predisposing  influences  are  advanced  age,  occupations 
which  expose  the  individual  to  cold  and  damp — as  in  the  case  of  washer- 
women, ditch-diggers,  and  flshermen — poverty,  and  hardship.  The  exciting 
cause  is  sometimes  an  injury,  which  may  be  slight.  In  many  cases  the 
disease  develops  insidiously. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  synovial  inflammation  is  unattended  by 
effusion.  There  is  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  especially  of  the  capsular 
ligament  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  Erosion  of  the  cartilages  may 
be  found.  There  is  marked  atrophy  of  the  muscles  related  to  the  affected 
joint.  Subluxation  and  other  deformities  are  usually  not  marked  until 
late  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  morning  and  when 
the  weather  changes;  tenderness,  which  subsides  after  gentle  massage; 
stiffness,  which  is  usually  relieved  to  some  extent  by  exercise,  are  the  chief 
symptoms.  Swelling  is  commonly  present,  but  not  redness.  A  single 
joint  is  often  affected,  as  a  knee,  hip,  or  shoulder;  in  many  cases  several 
joints  are  involved,  more  commonly  the  large  than  the  small  joints.  Anky- 
losis and  more  or  less  deformity  may  gradually  come  to  pass.  The  subjects, 
are  often  broken  down  and  ansBmic.  The  prognosis  as  regards  cure  is  not 
hopeful. 

B.  Myalgia. 

Muscular  Rheumatism. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  their  fibrous 
structures,  of  undetermined  pathology,  characterized  by  pain  upon  move- 
ment and  pressure.  The  disease  is  local  and  is  designated  by  various 
names,  as  lumbago,  torticollis,  pleurodynia,  according  to  the  parts  involved. 

Etioiosy. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  rheumatic  and  gouty 
habit  of  body,  laborious  occupations,  and  those  involving  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp  are  important  factors.  Men  suffer  more  frequently  than 
women.    It  is  an  affection  of  middle  and  late  life. 

Exciting  Causes. — The  attacks  follow  cold  and  exposure,  especially 
when  heated.  A  draught  of  air  may  bring  it  on.  Overuse  of  a  group  of 
muscles  is  a  frequent  cause.  The  muscular  pains  and  soreness  after  a  first 
horseback  ride  are  myalgic. 

Whether  the  pain  and  tenderness  arise  from  some  nutritional  dis- 
turbance of  the  muscle  substance  acting  upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
muscles,  or  these  symptoms  are  due  to  a  neuralgia  of  such  nerves,  has  not 
been  positively  settled.  Myalgia  is  usually  acute;  it  may  be  subacute 
and  is  sometimes  chronic. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  local.  Constitutional  derangements  are 
rare  and  due  to  pre-existing  or  accidental  conditions.     They  consist  of 
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loss  of  appetite,  languor,  and  slight  rise  of  temperature.  Pain  is  the  chief 
symptom.  It  is  rarely  constant,  but  ia  acute,  even  agonizing,  when  the 
aJITected  muscles  are  contracted.  It  is  sharp  and  cramp-like  upon  move- 
ment, but  dull  and  sore,  or  absent  altogether,  when  the  muscles  are  in 
repose.  Firm  pressure  causes  soreness,  as  may  be  seen  in  lumbago — a 
sign  of  diagnostic  value. 

According  to  the  se^t  of  the  affection  the  following  principal  varieties 
are  described;  Lumbago. — The  erector  muscles  of  the  spine  and  their 
attachments  are  affected.  There  is  pain  upon  rising  and  turning.  The 
patient  can  lean  over  to  lace  his  shoes,  but  cannot  straighten  his 
back  without  pain.  There  is  marked 
tenderness  upon  firm  pressure  over 
the  affected  muscles  and  their  attach- 
ments. The  attack  is  of  sudden  onset 
and  often  completely  disabling.  Tor- 
ticollis— Wry-neck. — The  stemoclei- 
domastoid  and  adjacent  muscles  are 
affected.  In  some  instances  the  pos- 
terier  cervical  muscles  are  also  involved. 
This  form  is  very  common.  Young 
persons  frequently  suffer.  The  head 
is  held  rigidly  and  cannot  be  rotated 
from  side  to  side.  Pleurodynia. — 
The  intercostal  muscles  and,  in  some 
cases,  other  chest  muscles  are  painful 
and  tender  upon  pressure.  The  left 
side  is  more  commonly  affected  than 
the  right.  A  deep  breath,  coughing, 
sneezing,  even  laughter  may  cause  the 
patient  to  cry  out  with  pain.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  pleurisy  by 
the  absence  of  friction  r&les  and 
from  intercostal  neuralgia  by  the 
absence  of  painful  points  along  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  Litter  affection  the  pain  is  more  paroxysmal.  The  epi- 
gastric pain  often  seen  in  measles  is  myalgic.  Other  forms  are 
cephalodynia,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  scalp  are  involved;  doTso- 
dynia,  scapniodynia,  and  so  on. 


IV.  DIABETES. 

Diabetes  mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus  have  little  in  commoD  except 
a  persistent  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  Glycosuria,  a  sympto- 
matic condition  characterized  by  the  transient  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine,  corresponds  to  polyuria,  a  symptomatic  condition  in  which  the 
urinary  output  is  greatly  increased  for  a  short  time.  These  conditions 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  diabetes  mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus, 
which  are  substantive  diseases. 
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A.  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

Definition. — A  chronic  nutritional  disease  due  to  diminished  capacity 
for  the  combustion  of  carbohydrates,  and  characterized  by  the  persistent 
excretion  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine  when  moderate  amounts  of  carbo- 
hydrates are  ingested,  or  even  none  at  all  in  certain  cases.  Polyuria, 
polydipsia,  polyphagia,  and  emaciation  are  prominent  but  not  constant 
symptoms. 

Etiolos^. — Predisposing  Influences. — Diabetes  mellitus  prevails 
in  everj"-  part  of  the  world,  but  more  extensively  in  some  countries  than  in 
others.  Southern  Italy  and  India  suffer  to  an  especial  degree.  The  disease 
is  about  as  prevalent  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe  and  appears  to  be 
increasing  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  all  countries  it  is  more 
common  among  those  living  in  affluence  than  among  the  poor.  The  Semitic 
race  manifests  an  especial  predisposition  to  the  disease.  This  racial  peculi- 
arity has  been  noted  by  competent  observers  in  various  countries.  In  the 
United  States  the  negroes  suffer  to  a  less  extent  than  the  whites. 

The  predisposition  is  very  commonly  inherited.  The  remarkable  preva- 
lence of  diabetes  among  the  Hebrews  is  in  many  of  the  cases  due  to  this 
tendency.  Not  only  is  the  disease  observed  in  successive  generations  in  the 
direct,  but  also  in  collateral,  lines,  and  it  occasionally  occurs  at  an  early  age 
in  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family.  The  descendants  of  gouty  or 
obese  persons  show  an  especial  liability  to  diabetes.  R.  Schmitz  first 
directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  one  person  to  another.  A  long  and  intimate  association,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  wife  taking  care  of  a  husband  suffering  from  the  disease,  has,  in 
rare  instances,  been  followed  by  the  development  of  the  same  symptoms. 
Previous  good  health  on  the  part  of  the  second  individual,  with  absence  of 
hereditary  predisposition,  has  been  established  in  those  cases.  They  are 
extremely  rare  and  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  appears  highly 
improbable. 

Diabetes  mellitus  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  the  ratio, 
according  to  available  statistics,  being  about  three  to  two.  The  disease 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Infants  at  the  breast  are  sometimes 
affected,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare;  they  also  run  a  rapid  and 
fatal  course.  Hereditary  influences  are  usually  in  evidence,  and  several  of 
the  children  in  one  family  may  be  affected.  But  diabetes  mellitus  is  essen- 
tially an  affection  of  adult  life.  A  majority  of  the  cases  come  under 
observation  between  the  third  and  the  sixth  decades.  The  disease  is  often 
discovered  upon  routine  medical  examination  for  life  insurance  or  other 
purposes,  and  has  already  existed  in  many  cases  for  a  considerable  time. 
Those  who  live  luxurious,  aimless,  and  idle  lives  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  disease.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a  strenuous  intellectual  life,  especially 
when  coupled  with  great  anxiety  and  mental  excitement,  contribute  a 
predisposing  influence  of  great  importance.  Absorbing  application  to 
business,  excesses  at  table,  and  a  sedentary  life  are  important  factors  in 
producing  the  disease.  Those  who  dwell  in  cities  suffer  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  countrymen.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
the  disease  is  less  apt  to  be  recognized  in  the  latter  class.  Neurotic  persons 
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are  more  commonly  aflfected  than  those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  a 
fact  to  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  the  great  relative  frequency  of  the 
disease  among  the  Jews.  Gout.  s\^philis,  and  malaria  have  been  regarded 
as  predisposing  influences.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  children 
of  phthisical  parents  were  especially  h'able  to  diabetes.  The  disease  fre- 
quently develops  during  the  course  of  chronic  nervous  affections;  still  more 
frequently  forms  of  nervous  disease,  particularly  neuralgia,  neuritis,  and 
neurasthenia,  are  dependent  upon  the  diabetes,  and  arise  as  intercurrent 
affections  during  its  course.  Diatetes  occurs  among  the  insane,  but  not. 
according  to  the  statistics  of  large  institutions,  in  greater  proportion  than 
in  general  hospitals.  Obesit\'  is  frequently  associated  with  diabetes.  In 
a  majority  of  such  cases  the  obesity  precedes  the  diabetes  often  by  a  period 
of  years.  Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  commonly  runs  a  favor- 
able course,  the  glycosuria  diminishing,  even  disappearing  under  a  moder- 
ately strict  regimen,  and  reappearing  when  the  rules  are  neglcHited.  Much 
less  favorable  are  the  cases  in  which  obesity  and  diabetes  are  simultaneously 
developed  in  earl}'  life.  The  form  that  develops  consecutivel}'  to  obesity  has 
been  designated  "lipogenous  diabetes."  Von  Noorden,  who  believes  that 
in  the  obese  cases  the  burning  up  of  sugar  is  interfered  with,  and  not  its  con- 
version into  fat,  proposes  for  this  form  the  term  'Vliabetogenous  obesity." 

Exciting  Causes. — Psychical. — Mental  shock,  intense  nervous  strain, 
worry,  and  violent  depressing  emotions  are  frequently  followed  by  diabetes. 
Physical. — Disease  or  injury  of  the  brain  or. spinal  cord,  an  irritative  lesion 
of  the  diabetic  centre,  and  epilepsy  may  also  give  rise  to  the  disease.  The 
infectious  febrile  diseases,  especially  enteric  fever,  influenza,  diphtheria, 
rheumatic  fever,  and  syphilis,  appear  in  some  instances  to  have  been  the 
starting  point  of  diabetes,  the  s3'mptom8  of  which  have  shown  themselves 
either  during  or  directly  after  the  attack.  Under  ail  these  circumstances 
the  causal  importance  of  the  particular  event  or  condition  depends  upon  the 
known  absence  of  glycosuria  prior  to  its  occurrence.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  diabetes  mellitus  develops  insidiously,  without  discoverable  cause. 

Pancreatic  Diabetes. — It  has  long  l^een  known  that  diabetes  and  disease 
of  the  pancreas  are  occasionally  associated,  and  Lancereaux  described. 
in  1877,  a  special  form  of  diabetes  under  the  name  diabeie  pancreatifpie. 
The  discoveries  of  Minkowski  and  von  Mering,  in  1899.  aroused  intense 
interest  in  this  subject.  The  facts  are,  first,  that  experimental  extirpation 
of  the  pancreas  is  followed  by  glycosuria;  second,  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
gland  is  allowed  to  remain,  glycosuria  does  not  occur;  third,  that  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diabetes,  lesions  of  the  pancreas 
have  been  found — sclerosis,  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  hyaline 
degeneration  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans;  fourth,  that  the  glycosuria  i> 
secondary  to  the  lesions  of  the  pancreas.  The  theory  of  an  internal  secre- 
tion containing  a  glycoh*tic  body  necessary  to  the  proper  combustion  o( 
glucose  in  the  muscles  supplies  the  key  to  the  above  facts.  Pancreatic 
disease  causes  diabetes  by  arresting  the  formation  of  the  internal  secretion 
of  the  organ. 

Carbohydrate  Metabolism. — In  health  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food 
are  stored  in  the  liver  and  muscles  in  the  form  of  glycogen.  This  substance 
is  also  formed  from  the  proteids  of  the  food,  and  under  certain  cooditioiis 
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glucose  is  formed  from  the  proteids  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  glycogen 
is  again  converted  into  glucose  and  given  up  gradually  to  the  blood,  in 
which  it  circulates  in  a  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent,  solution,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
muscles,  where  it  undergoes  combustion;  with  the  production  of  heat  and 
energy.  According  to  the  investigations  of  the  younger  Cohnheim  this 
is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  glycolytic  bodies,  one  derived  from 
the  muscles,  the  other  from  the  pancreas. 

Whenever  the  glucose  in  the  blood  is  in  excess  of  0.2  per  cent,  glycosuria 
results.  This  may  occur  in  the  absence  or  in  the  excess  of  the  glycolytic 
body;  by  the  sudden  ingestion  of  an  excess  of  carbohydrates — more 
than  180  to  250  grammes,  fasting — alimentary  glycosuria;  and  by  derange- 
ments of  circulatory  disturbances  or  instability  of  the  glycogen-storing 
mechanism. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  onset  is  insidious 
and  not  attended  by  symptoms  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient. 
In  some  instances,  in  physicians  and  others  who  have  examined  their  urine 
at  intervals,  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  an  intermittent  glycosuria, 
which,  after  a  period  of  months  or  years,  has  become  persistent.  There 
are  other  cases  in  which,  under  treatment,  glycosuria  has  disappeared,  to 
recur  when  the  strict  regimen  has  been  relaxed.  The  existence  of  the 
disease  is  usually  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  conspicuous  symptoms, 
as  polyuria,  polydipsia,  polyphagia,  emaciation,  or  pudendal  pruritus,  or 
by  the  discovery  of  sugar  in  the  urine  upon  examination  as  a  matter  of 
routine  or  for  life  insurance. 

In  rare  instances  it  follows  an  injury,  profound  depressing  emotion, 
or  a  chill.  There  are  cases  in  which  thirst  is  not  inordinate  and  the  amount 
of  urine  not  excessive.  The  tongue  in  established  cases  is  usually  red,  dry, 
and  denuded  of  epithelium;  the  saliva  scanty;  and  the  gums  swollen  and 
spongy.  There  are  constipation  and  lumbar  pain.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
harsh  and  perspiration  is  scanty  or  absent  altogether.  In  women  pruritus 
vulvaj  is  a  common  and  distressing  symptom,  and  general  pruritus  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  both  sexes.  The  pulse-frequency  is  high  and  there 
is  increased  arterial  tension.  The  temperature  is  commonly  slightly  sub- 
normal. Emaciation  is  common  and  rapid  in  young  subjects,  but  older 
persons  may  preserve  their  weight  for  long  periods. 

The  Urine. — Under  a  rigorous  regimen  the  quantity  may  not  be 
greatly  increased,  and  it  may  be  reduced  to  normal  during  an  intercurrent 
febrile  disease.  It  is,  however,  commonly  increased  to  three  or  four  litres 
in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  and  may  reach  as  much  as  twenty  litres  in 
twenty-four  hours  in  grave  cases.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1.030 
to  1.045,  but  in  exceptional  cases  may  be  low,  1.015  to  1.020,  a  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis.  It  is  pale  in  color,  with  a  faint  greenish 
tinge,  and  has  a  mawkish,  sweetish  odor,  and  is  said  to  have  a  sweetish 
taste.  Sugar  is  present  in  amounts  varying  from  1.5  to  5  or  even  10  per 
cent.  The  total  quantity  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  ranges  from  300 
to  750  grammes  or  more. 

Tests  for  Glucose. — The  most  satisfactory  tests  for  clinical  purposes 
are  Fehling's,  Trommer's,  the  bismuth  test,  the  fermentation  test,  and 
polariscopy.     If  close  results  are  desired  the  chemical  tests  may  be  con- 
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trolled  by  fermentation  or  the  polariscope.  The  urea  and  calcium  salts  ate 
increased,  the  uric  acid  does  not  show  important  changes,  and  the  phos- 
phates may  be  much  increased. 

Pkosphalic  Diabetes. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  cases  in  which 
there  is  an  excessive  excretion  of  phosphates,  with  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  diabetes  mellitus  but  with  inconstant  glycosuria. 

Acetone  and  diacetic  acid  are  often  present.  The  presence  of  these 
substances  in  the  urine  is  conclusive  evidence  that  ^-oxybiityric  acid,  of 


which  they  are  derivatives,  is  being  produced  within  the  organism.  There 
are  three  stages  in  the  excretion  of  the  acetone  bodies:  (a)  acetone  alone 
in  the  urine — this  substance  is  exhale<l  with  the  expired  air;  (b)  diacetic 
acid  is  also  present  in  the  urine;  and  (c)  ^-oxybutiiTic  acid  is  present  in  the 
urine  in  addition  to  acetone  and  diacetic  acid.  Much  of  the  acetone  fails 
of  excretion  by  the  urine,  since,  being  highly  volatile,  it  passes  off  by  the 
respiratory  surfaces  and  lends  its  characteristic  odor  to  the  atmosphere 
about  the  patient.  The  presence  in  the  urine  of  these  bodies  is  of  the  high^i 
clinical  importance,  since  ;3-oxybutyric  acid  is  the  cause  of  diabetic  coma. 
Glycogen  has  been  found  in  the  urine.  Albumin  is  common,  especially 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,    Pneumaliind. — Gas  in  rare  instancea 
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of  diabetes  passes  from  the  urethra  with  a  bubbling  sound.  Its  presence 
is  the  result  of  fermentative  processes  in  the  urine  within  the  bladder.  An 
associated  cystitis  is  common. 

The  Blood.—  Hypergly- 
cemia is  constant.  An  increase 
in  the  cellular  elements — poly- 
cythemia—  may  occur,  the 
erythrocytes  reaching  6,000,- 
000  or  7,000,000  per  cubic 
millimetre.  In  coma  there  is 
leiicocytosis,  and  ^-oxybutyric 
acid  is  present.  Lipocmia.  — 
Large  quantities  of  fat  are 
often  present  in  the  blood. 
The  plasma  presents  a  milky 
appearance,  and  if  the  blood 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  glass 
a  thick  creamy  layer  forma  at 
the  top,  the  nature  of  which 
is  apparent  upon  testing  with 
ether,  osmic  acid,  and  other 
substances  which  possess  char- 
acteristic reactions  with  fats, 
A  similar  fatty  layer  is  obtained 
by  centrifugalization.  The  fat 
particles  may  be  readily  seen 
upon  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  fresh  blood.  The 
fat  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
chyle  and  is  therefore  probably 
derived  directly  from  the  food. 
The  methylerie  blue  reaction 
—  Williamson,  Bremer  —  is  of 
diagnostic  value. 

Complications. — The  dia- 
Iietic  has  leas  power  of  resist- 
ance against  pathogenic  influ- 
ences than  others,  and  sufEers 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from 
complications.  Among  these 
the  following  are  especially 
important:  Skin.  —  Local  in- 
flammations, and  in  particular 
boils  and  carbuncles,  are 
common.  These  lesions  have 
their  origin  in  cracks  or  fi.s- 
Murea  of  the  skin  by  way  of 
which  infection  occurs.  Wounds  and  injuries  heal  slowly  and  granula- 
tion tissue  hns   nn   especial   tendency   to  slough.     Gangrene  is  common 
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and  is  due  to  arteriosclerosis.  In  rare  instances  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
foot  has  been  observed.  I  have  recently  seen  symmetrical  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  ball  of  the  foot  in  a  woman  aged  52.  Eczema  may  occur.  Pruritus 
is  common,  and  pruritus  vulvse  is  an  early  and  harassing  complication,  A 
balanitis  may  occur  in  men.  Bronzing  of  the  skin — diahcte  bronzi — is  a 
rare  cutaneoiis  manifestation  associated  with  haemochromatosis.  The 
skin  is  usually  dry  and  harsh,  but  profuse  sweating  may  occur  in  termin&l 
conditions.  Xanthoma  and  purpura  occur  as  in  other  chronic  affections, 
but  have  no  direct  etiological  relation  with  diabetes.  The  Lungs,— 
Pulmonary  affections  are  common  terminal  event.s.  Croupous  pneumonia 
ind  bronchopneumonia  occur  as  acute  compUcalions.  Gangrene  may 
supervene  and  pulmonary  abscess  has  been  observed.  Pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bronchopneumonic  type  is  common.  It  runs,  as  a  rule,  a 
rapid  course.  The  Kidveys. — The  signs  of  nephritis,  albuminuria,  and 
casts  very  often  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  diabetes  mellitus.  (Edema  of 
the  feet  and  legs  may  occur,  but  the  polyuria  prevents  general  anasarca. 
Dropsy  may  precede  coma.  Cystitis  may  occur.  The  Sexual  Organs,— 
^^^^^^    .^menorrha'a  may  come  on  early,  or  the  roen- 

E^^^^^H  strual  function  may  continue  more  or  les^ 
P^^^^l  regularly  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
\^M  ease.  Impotence  is  common  and  often  an 
ff  ^hH  early  symptom.  Conception  is  not  unusual, 
^^^^^B  but  is  often  followed  by  abortion.  Pregnancy 
^^^^^1  is  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  diabetic 
^^^^^1  symptoms.  The  Nervoi::  Systeu.- — Diabetic 
fk.  310.— iiubruc  EusTTw,  coma  is  the  most  important  of  the  complica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  ner\-ous  system.  ThL** 
affection  "represents  the  culmination  of  the  specific  diabetic  intoxica- 
tion" (Von  NoordenV  It  is  often  preceded  by  gastric  symptoms,  as  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  epigastric  tenderness,  and  constipation, 
which  extend  over  days  or  weeks  and  are  followed  by  mental  dulness. 
drowsiness,  and  fatigue  symptoms.  The  duiness  increases  and  the  patient, 
though  capable  of  being  roiieed.  quickly  falls  back  into  stupor,  like  a  drunken 
man.  The  respiration  becomes  full  and  deep,  without  being  much  increased 
in  frequency.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  but  remains  strong  and  full.  Cyanosis 
is  not  constant-  Finally  drowsiness  gives  way  to  coma,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  to  thirty-six  hours  death  terminates  the  scene.  In  another 
group  of  cases  coma  suddenly  super\-enes  in  persons  who,  if  not  well  and 
strong,  are  in  their  usual  health.  This  fatal  complication  often  follows 
some  unusual  bodily  or  mental  effort.  .Again,  coma  diabeticum  may  foUow 
an  acute  infectious  or  septic  process,  or  alcoholic  intoxiratioD,  or  ether 
or  chloroform  narcosis  inducetl  for  surgical  purpvose*.  The  dia^osis  may 
be  obscure  when  the  diabetic  becomes  comaii^se  in  consequence  of  apoplexy 
or  urspmia. 

Minor  forms  of  diabetic  intoxication  may  explain  the  numbne^  and 
tingling,  which  are  common  symptoms,  .ind  the  neuralgias,  which  some- 
times affect  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  sometimes  a  sangje  nen-e- 
trunk.  as  the  third  or  the  sciatic.  Herpes  loster  is  encountered  in  diabetes, 
hut  not  more  frequently  than  in  the  noniiiabeiic. 
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Tabetic  symptoms,  lightning  pains,  loss  of  knee-jerks,  and  extensor 
palsies,  manifested  by  a  steppage  gait,  are  mostly  the  manifestations  of  a 
peripheral  neuritis,  though  changes  in  the  posterior  columns  have  been 
described.    Paraplegic  symptoms  are  due  to  neuritis. 

The  Organs  op  Special  Sense. — Cataract,  almost  always  double, 
is  a  late  development  and  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  glycosuria  is  of 
high  grade.  It  develops  with  great  rapidity  in  young  diabetics,  but  more 
slowly  in  the  elderly,  in  which  it  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  senile 
form.  Retinitis,  due  to  associated  renal  disease,  or  the  ordinary  hemor- 
rhagic form,  may  occur,  and  optic  neuritis  followed  by  atrophy.  Sudden 
amaurosis  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes  may  come  on  in  the  early 
stages  of  diabetes.  Changes  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  are  not 
common.     Otitis  media  may  occur  and  be  followed  by  mastoid  disease. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct  Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  grape-sugar  in  the 
urine,  continuing  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  even  upon  a  diet  containing 
carbohydrates  in  moderate  amounts,  is  the  fundamental  diagnostic  criterion. 
Of  secondary  importance  in  the  diagnosis  because  they  are  not  constant 
are  inordinate  thirst,  excessive  appetite,  the  excretion  of  abnormally  large 
quantities  of  urine,  and  loss  of  weight.  Very  often  all  these  symptoms  are 
present  and  give  rise  to  a  characteristic  clinical  picture.  The  occasional 
temporary  absence  of  sugar  under  a  diet  which  does  not  contain  carbo- 
hydrates, or  during  an  acute  illness,  does  not  constitute  an  objection  to 
this  diagnosis,  since  such  a  diet  cannot  be  indefinitely  continued,  and 
sugar  reappears  in  the  urine  when  carbohydrates  are  added,  and  also 
reappears  upon  convalescence  from  an  intercurrent  febrile  disease. 

In  the  examination  of  the  urine  for  sugar  the  total  quantity  for  twenty- 
four  hours  is  collected,  that  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  separately.  Both 
the  percentage  and  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  are  ascertained.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  acetone  and  oxybutyric  acid  is  also  noted  and  tests  for 
albumin  are  made.    The  specific  gravity  and  reaction  are  recorded. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  ammonia  is  of  great  importance, 
since  it  permits  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  approximate  amount  of  oxy- 
butyric acid  which  is  excreted  at  the  same  time.  When  more  than  2  grammes 
of  ammonia  are  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  there  is  danger  of  coma. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  glycuronates,  which  sometimes  precede 
the  excretion  of  sugar  and  are  frequently  associated  with  sugar  in  the 
urine,  reduce  alkaline  copper  solutions  but  do  not  ferment,  and  that  the 
homogentisic  acid  of  alkaptonuria  reacts  to  the  copper  tests  but  not  to 
Nylander's  bismuth  test,  nor  to  fermentation.  The  fermentation  test  is 
the  most  reliable  single  test,  but  must,  in  doubtful  cases,  be  controlled  by 
other  tests,  since  the  yeast  sometimes  contains  sugar. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  —  Non-diahetic  Glycosuria,  (a)  Transient 
Glycosuria, — In  rare  instances  this  condition  follows  concussion  of  the 
brain,  cerebral  apoplexy,  severe  neuralgias,  and  profound  depressing 
emotion.  The  sugar  is  present  usually  for  a  few  hours,  in  some  instances 
for  a  few  days,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  recur. 

Under  this  heading  must  also  be  grouped  the  acute  forms  of  glycosuria, 
lasting  but  a  few  hours,  which  accompany  poisoning  by  morphine,  amy! 
nitrite,  carbonic  oxide,  chloralamide,  and  nitrotenzole;   the  rare  glycosuria 
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noted  in  biliary  colic,  and  that  observed  in  hydrocyanic  poisoning.  Phlorid- 
zin  Poisoning;  Renal  Glycosuria. — The  sugar  is  present  so  long  as  the  admin- 
istration of  phloridzin  is  continued,  alike  when  carbohydrates  have  been 
ingested,  or  the  animal  is  fed  upon  a  proteid  diet  or  is  fasting. 

(b)  Intermittent  Glycosuria. — This  condition  occasionally  occurs  in 
gouty  persons  and  in  the  non-gouty  as  the  precursor  of  diabetes.  The 
assimilation  limit  for  carbohydrates  may  be  determined  by  the  administra- 
tion of  100  grammes  of  glucose  in  solution,  two  hours  after  a  breakfast  of 
a  roll  and  butter  with  coffee,  during  a  period  in  which  glycosuria  is  absent. 
This  amount  of  sugar  should  not,  in  a  healthy  person,  cause  glycosuria. 
The  excretion  of  sugar  indicates  a  fault  in  the  storage  or  metabolism  of 
the  carbohydrates.  Many  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  begin  as  intermittent 
glycosuria. 

(c)  Alimentary  Glycosuria, — The  limit  of  assimilation  for  glucose  in 
the  healthy  subject  varies  from  120  to  200  grammes  in  a  single  dose.  If 
this  be  exceeded  glycosuria  occurs,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  quantity 
ingested  appears  in  the  urine,  the  remainder  being  stored  as  glycogen  in 
the  liver  and  muscles  for  future  use.  The  limit  for  cane  sugar  is  about  the 
same,  that  for  milk  sugar  much  lower,  and  for  maltose  in  many  individuals 
very  low.  It  is  stated  by  Von  Noorden  that  in  some  persons  half  a  litre 
of  beer  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  sugar  in  the  urine  and  that  this  fact 
should  be  known  to  avoid  the  danger  of  mistaking  a  harmless  symptom 
for  a  serious  disease.    In  rare  instances  glycosuria  follows  excesses  in  alcohol. 

(d)  Malingering, — Persons  have  been  known  to  feign  diabetes  by 
dissolving  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  specific  gravity  is  high  and  the  reactions 
those  of  cane  sugar;  but  very  well-informed  patients  may  use  glucose  for 
this  purpose.    The  fraud  is,  however,  easy  of  detection. 

(e)  Glycosuria  in  Pregnancy  and  the  Lying-in  State. — Sugar  occurs 
under  two  circumstances:  First,  the  pregnant  woman  may  have  been 
diabetic  before  conception  or  may  have  become  so  during  pregnancy.  The 
reactions  are  those  of  grape-sugar  and  the  significance  is  unfavorable; 
secondly,  milk  sugar  may  be  resorbed  from  the  breasts  and  excreted  by 
the  kidneys.  This  occurs  when  there  is  a  hypersecretion  of  milk  or,  for 
some  reason,  such  as  fissure  of  the  nipple  or  the  removal  of  the  child,  there 
is  an  interruption  of  its  withdrawal.  The  reactions  are  those  of  lactose 
and  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  the  sugar  disappearing  as  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  arrested.    The  condition  is  not  glycosuria  but  puerperal  lactosuria. 

Prognosis. — The  dangers  of  diabetes  consist  in  lowered  nutrition, 
diminished  powers  of  resistance  to  intercurrent  diseases,  inflammatory 
and  chronic  degenerative  processes,  and,  in  the  severe  cases,  an  abnormal 
production  of  acids. 

Favorable  prognostic  indications  are  onset  or  recognition  of  the 
disease  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  absence  of  emaciation,  the  gouty 
habit  of  body,  the  occurrence  in  the  patient's  family  of  other  cases  runm'ng 
a  mild  course,  slight  glycosuria,  and  tolerance  for  moderate  amounts  of 
carbohydrates.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  the  disease  begins  at 
an  early  age  and  when  other  cases  of  severe  type  have  occurred  in  the 
patient's  family.  Rapid  emaciation,  grave  intercurrent  affections  or  com- 
plications, intense  glycosuria,  and  intolerance  for  carbohydrates  are  of 
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ominous  prognosis.  The  patient's  circumstances  and  ability  to  avail  him- 
self of  favorable  personal  influences,  such  as  the  avoidance  of  overwork 
and  worry,  are  very  important.  Finally,  the  excretion  of  ammonia  in 
large  amounts  and  the  presence  of  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine  are  of 
immediate  gravity,  because  they  are  the  common  heralds  of  coma. 

B.  Diabetes  Insipidus. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  characterized  by  great  thirst  and  the 
habitual  discharge  of  excessive  quantities  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 

This  affection  is  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease  and  is  to  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  transient  or  persistent  hypersecretion  of  urine,  which  is 
symptomatic  of  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  some  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Heredity  exerts  an  impor- 
tant influence.  Cases  have  been  known  to  occur  in  four  generations.  The 
disease  is  sometimes  congenital.  There  is  very  often  a  history  of  chronic 
disease  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  patient.  Diabetes,  renal  affections, 
pulmonary  phthisis,  gout,  and  rheumatism  have  been  noted.  Diabetes 
insipidus  most  commonly  develops  in  early  life.  It  is  relatively  frequent 
in  young  children  and  rarely  begins  after  thirty.  It  is  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  actual  cause  is  unknown.  The  disease  usually 
develops  insidiously  without  assignable  cause.  It  has  in  some  instances 
been  attributed  to  excessive  quantities  of  water  or  beer,  and  has  followed 
an  acute  infectious  disease,  especially  influenza.  In  young  children  malnu- 
trition arising  from  neglect,  insufficient  food,  and  constitutional  taint 
have  been  assigned  as  a  cause;  in  older  persons  acquired  syphilis,  alcohol- 
ism, worry,  anxiety,  and  prolonged  exposure  to  cold. 

Symptoms. — The  two  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  are  an 
excessive  quantity  of  urine  without  sugar,  and  intense  thirst. 

The  Urine. — The  quantity  voided  is  enormous.  It  often  reaches 
twenty  or  thirty  pints  in  twenty-four  hours.  Fifty-six  pints  have  been 
noted.  It  may  even  at  times  exceed  the  fluid  ingested,  the  difference 
being  made  up  of  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  the 
food.  It  is  pale  in  color  and  limpid,  the  specific  gravity  varying  between 
1.001  and  1.007.  The  reaction  is  faintly  acid  or  neutral.  The  total  urinary 
solids  are  increased  by  one-fourth  or  one-third.  Inosite — muscle  sugar — 
is  occasionally  present  in  small  amounts.  Albumin  is  usually  absent  until 
late  and  grape-sugar  is  occasionally  present  toward  the  close,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  diabetes  mellitus  sometimes  occur.  Thirst. — This  symptom  is 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  urine.  As  much  as  fifty  pints  of  fluid 
have  been  consumed  by  a  patient  in  the  course  of  a  day.  There  is  usually 
a  remarkable  thirst  for  alcoholic  beverages.  Bulimia. — The  appetite  is 
usually  enormous  and  the  digestion  well  performed.  These  conditions 
fail,  however,  in  the  terminal  dyscrasia,  when  there  may  be  complete 
anorexia,  flatulonco,  and  unmanageable  diarrhoea.  The  patients  are  often 
well  nourished  and  healthy-looking  for  years,  the  main  troubles  being 
unquenchable  tliirst  and  frequent  micturition.     Emaciation  is  an  early 
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symptom  and  becomes,  toward  the  last,  extreme.  The  saliva  is  scanty, 
the  mouth  dry,  perspiration  slight,  and  the  skin  dry  and  harsh. 

Dias:nosis. — Direct. — Extreme  thirst,  excessive  habitual  secretion 
of  non-saccharine  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  emaciation  justify  the 
diagnosis  of  diabetes  insipidus. 

Differential. — The  distinction  between  the  idiopathic  disease  and 
symptomatic  polyuria  is  extremely  important.  The  following  forms  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  considered:  Diabetes  Mellitus, — Persistent  glycosuria 
and  high  specific  gravity  are  important.  If  sugar  appears  in  diabetes  insip- 
idus it  is  usually  in  faint  traces  and  transitory.  To  this  statement  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  diabetes  mellitus  consti- 
tutes a  terminal  condition.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. — Polyuria  is  a 
conspicuous  symptom  in  certain  cases  of  brain  tumor,  lesions  of  the  medulla, 
and  intracranial  hemorrhage.  It  occurs  also  with  some  frequency  in  cere- 
bral syphilis  and  has  been  observed  in  lesions  of  the  cord.  Hysterical 
Polyuria. — Copious,  limpid  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  may  simulate 
diabetes  insipidus.  The  condition  is  transitory  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  hysteria  render  the  diagnosis  a  simple  matter.  Contracted 
Kidney. — There  is  frequently  a  large  amount  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 
Albumin  is  at  times  absent.  It  is,  however,  much  more  commonly  present 
in  association  with  granular  and  hyaline  casts.  The  signs  of  arteriosclerosis 
and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  important.  Polyuria  in  Abdominal  Diseases. — 
This  symptom  is  sometimes  prominent  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  iliac  arteries,  tumors  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially malignant  new  growths.  Hydronephrosis. — The  periodical  discharge 
of  large  quantities  of  urine  in  connection  with  the  subsidence  of  fluctuating 
abdominal  tumor,  which  slowly  reforms  during  the  intervals,  is  of  positive 
diagnostic  significance.  Intercurrent  Polyuria  in  Enteric  Feier. — I  have 
reported  a  case  of  excessive  urinary  discharge,  reaching  a  maximum  of 
six  litres  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  slight  increase  of  total  urinary  soHds. 
occurring  during  the  course  of  an  otherwise  mild  attack  of  enteric  fever, 
with  disappearance  of  the  polyuria  upon  convalescence.  Other  similar 
cases  have  been  observed.  Malingering. — Water  may  be  added  to  the 
urine,  but  the  absence  of  thirst,  bulimia,  and  emaciation  would  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  fraud  which  may  be  readily  exposed  upon  investigation. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  extremely  variable. 
It  may  be  acute  and  rapid,  or  continue  for  many  years  with  but  slight 
deterioration  of  the  general  health.  Recovery  may  occur  and  spontaneous 
cures  have  been  noted.  Death  commonly  results  from  some  intercurrent 
affection. 

V.   NUTRITIONAL  DISEASES. 

A.  Scurvy. 

Scorbutus. 

Definition. — A  nutritional  disease,  due  mainly  to  improper  food, 
and  characterized  by  anaemia,  great  debility,  swollen  and  ulcerated  gums, 
and  subcutaneous,  submucous,  and  subperiosteal  hemorrhages. 
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Etiolo2:y. — Predisposing  Influences. — Scurvy  is  a  disease  of  unsan- 
itary conditions  and  has  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  such 
conditions  prevail.  It  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  periods 
and  has  been  the  scourge  of  armies  in  the  field,  soldiers  and  sailors  on  long 
voyages,  and  the  peoples  of  beleaguered  cities.  This  disease  may  occur 
in  anv  climate,  but  is  more  common  in  northern  climates  and  cold  countries. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  in  rigorous  winters  than 
in  mild,  and  in  periods  of  famine.  Among  adults  males  suffer  more  fre- 
quently than  females,  and  more  severely.  In  besieged  cities  where  the 
conditions  affecting  the  sexes  have  been  very  similar,  the  proportion  of  men 
affected  has  exceeded  that  of  women.  It  is  most  common  in  adult  life,  but 
affects  children  and  the  aged.  A  special  form  is  known  as  infantile  scurvy. 
Malaria,  syphilis,  dysentery,  alcoholism,  defective  teeth,  and  gastro-intes- 
tinal  disorders  constitute  predisposing  influences  of  recognized  importance. 
Anxiety,  prolonged  fear,  nervous  depression,  and  nostalgia  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  predisposition  to  the  disease,  but  are  incapable  of  causing  it. 

Pathogenesis. — There  are  four  hypotheses  as  to  the  essential  cause 
of  the  disease: 

1.  That  it  is  due  to  the  absence  in  the  food  of  certain  substances 
present  in  fresh  vegetables.  The  nature  of  these  substances  has  not  been 
positively  determined.  They  have  been  thought  to  be  various  organic 
salts  present  in  fruits  and  vegetables;  or  the  potassium  salts  (Garrod). 
According  to  Ralfe  the  lacking  substances  are  the  malates,  citrates,  and 
lactates,  from  which  are  derived  the  carbonates  upon  which  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  depends.  This  view  appears  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
scurvy  does  not  prevail  among  the  Esquimaux,  who  live  exclusively  upon 
animal  foods  and  fats  which  are  often  tainted,  and  that  of  Nansen  and 
other  Arctic  explorers  who,  living  for  months  upon  a  similar  diet  in  most 
unhygienic  surroundings,  escaped  the  disease. 

2.  That  it  is  due  to  toxic  substances  of  unknown  character,  products 
of  decomposition,  in  the  food. 

3.  That  it  is  essentially  a  toxaemia,  resulting  from  the  absorption  of 
poisonous  substances  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  produced  by 
microorganisms  in  the  intestinal  contents. 

4.  That  it  is  an  infection  depending  upon  an  unknown  specific  micro- 
organism, for  which  depressing  influences,  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
improper  food  prepare  the  soil. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  prolonged  insufficiency  of  food — starvation — on 
the  one  hand  does  not  necessarily  result  in  scurvy,  and  that,  upon  the 
other,  the  disease  may  occur  with  an  abundant  diet  of  improper  and 
monotonous  food. 

Symptoms. — Scurvy  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  endemic,  and  sporadic 
disease.  Sporadic  cases  are  often  encountered  in  prisons,  almshouses, 
hospitals,  and  other  similar  institutions,  and  occasionally  among  well-to-<lo 
persons  in  private  hfe.  who,  as  a  matter  of  fancy,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
have  lived  for  a  h)ng  i)eri()d  upon  a  restricted  and  unvaried  diet.  In  the 
United  States,  whore  scurvy  is  at  present  a  rare  disease,  these  sporadic 
cases  are  often  unroco<rnizod.  The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  development. 
It  may  be  subacute  or  chronic.     In  very  rare  cases  the  onset  is  abrupt. 
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The  course  in  ordinary  cases  is  progressive  and  attended  by  fluctuations 
in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  The  early  manifestations  consist  of 
weakness,  pallor,  and  loss  of  weight.  The  gums  become  swollen,  spongy, 
and  ulcerated.  Sometimes  they  show  the  continuous  oozing  of  blood. 
The  teeth  are  loosened  and  frequently  fall  out.  The  tongue  is  enlarged, 
red,  and  frequently  heavily  coated.  Submucous  hemorrhages  in  the  mouth 
occur  and  the  breath  is  disgustingly  fetid.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and 
harsh  and  petechias  appear  in  and  around  the  hair-follicles,  at  first  upon 
the  legs  and  later  upon  the  arms  and  trunk.  Subperiosteal  extravasations 
upon  the  legs  often  give  rise  to  painful  nodes,  which  sometimes  break 
down  and  form  deep  ulcerations.  Subcutaneous  hemorrhages  occur  at 
points  of  injury  or  pressure,  and  brawny  indurations  occur  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues,  with  discoloration  of  the  overlying  skin.  Epistaxis  is 
common  and  free  bleeding  from  other  mucous  surfaces  takes  place  in  the 
graver  cases.  Hemorrhagic  infarcts  in  the  lungs  and  spleen  with  character- 
istic symptoms  may  be  noted.  Feeble  action  of  the  heart  with  arrhythmia 
and  palpitation  are  frequent  and  there  is  often  a  basic  systolic  murmur. 
There  is  anorexia  and  inability  to  masticate  food  owing  to  the  condition 
of  the  gums.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  Arthritis  has  been  not«d.  The 
urine  is  albuminous.  Urea  is  diminished.  The  other  constituents  show 
inconstant  changes.  Mental  depression  and  languor  are  common.  Delirium 
and  coma  occur  as  terminal  events.  Subconjunctival  and  intra-ocular 
hemorrhages  are  of  common  occurrence  and  hemeralopia  and  nyctalopia 
are  occasional  symptoms.  Fever  is  not  usual,  but  pyrexia  of  irregular 
type  may  occur  in  the  presence  of  complications,  such  as  pleurisy,  peri- 
carditis, or  abscess  formation. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Abscesses,  inflammation  of  the  serous 
sacs  with  hemorrhagic  effusion,  croupous  pneumonia  and  bronchopneu- 
monia, pulmonary  gangrene,  and  pulmonary  oedema  as  terminal  events 
constitute  the  most  serious  complications.  Gastro-intestinal  complications 
are  common.  Ankylosis  of  joints  that  have  been  inflamed,  particularly 
the  elbow,  knee,  and  ankle,  may  cause  permanent  deformity. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  in  the  epidemic  and  endemic 
disease  is  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  surroundings  and  circumstances 
of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the  gums,  the  petechise  and  ecchymoses, 
the  languor  and  anaemia,  the  nodes  due  to  subperiosteal  bleeding,  and  the 
results  of  dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment  establish  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  sporadic  cases  may 
be  difficult,  especially  in  persons  living  in  affluence  in  whom  errors  of  diet 
and  unhygienic  surroundings  are  unsuspected.  The  foregoing  diagnostic 
criteria  are  important.  The  lesions  of  the  gums  are  absent  in  early  infancy 
prior  to  dentition,  and  in  aged  persons  who  have  lost  their  teeth.  Peri- 
carditis and  pleural  effusion  of  scorbutic  origin  may,  in  the  absence  of  the 
lesions  of  the  gums  and  subcutaileous  hemorrhages,  give  rise  to  serious 
diagnostic  difficulty.  The  anamnesis,  the  evidences  of  deep-seated  hemor- 
rhages, and  the  results  of  treatment  are  important.  Purpura, — The  various 
forms  of  purpura  differ  from  scurvy  in  their  causal  relations,  the  absence 
of  the  peculiar  lesions  of  the  gums,  and  the  absence  of  the  deeper-seated 
hemorrhages. 
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Therapeutic  Diagnosis. — An  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
meat,  such  as  constitutes  an  ordinary  wholesome  mixed  diet,  is  usually 
followed  by  a  remarkable  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  even  in  cases 
of  great  severity.  The  articles  of  diet  which  have  the  reputation  of  being 
especially  valuable  comprise  potatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach,  and 
fresh  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  as  lemon  and  lime  juice.  From  the  time  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  required  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  such  articles  be  included  in  ships'  supplies,  the  occurrence  of  scurvy 
among  sailors  has  become  a  rare  event. 

Pros^osis. — The  cases  are  apt  to  recover  unless  the  causal  conditions 
persist  or  they  are  far  advanced  when  treatment  is  begun.  This  disease 
is  now  infrequent  and  the  mortality  low.  Death  results  from  progressive 
inanition,  sudden  syncope,  large  serous  effusions,  pneumonia,  pulmonary 
oedema,  meningeal  hemorrhage,  or  sepsis. 

B.  Infantile  Scurvy. 

Barlow^ s  Disease, 

Definition. — A  nutritional  disease  of  young  infants,  due  to  improper 
food  and  characterized  by  subperiosteal  hemorrhages,  particularly  in  the 
lower  extremities,  a  form  of  pseudoparalysis,  and  a  cachectic  condition. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  which  was  formerly  confounded  with  rickets 
and  infantile  syphilis,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  (1881-83). 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  Infantile  scurvy  is  more 
common  among  the  well-to-do  than  among  the  poor,  a  condition  to  be 
explained,  first,  by  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the  former  are  more  com- 
monly fed  upon  artificial  foods,  and  second,  that  among  the  latter  the 
child  has  at  an  early  age  a  more  varied  diet,  into  which  enter  to  some 
extent  articles  of  ordinary  table  food  quite  unknown  to  children  of  the 
same  period  among  the  affluent.  Scurvy  begins  most  commonly  between 
the  sixth  and  eighteenth  months.  It  is  rare  earlier,  but  has  been  observed 
as  late  as  the  fifth  year.  Rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  rickets  have  been 
supposed  to  bear  a  causal  relation  to  infantile  scurvy.  Of  these  the  first 
two  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  in  question  and  the  last,  though 
sometimes  associated  with  it,  is  wholly  different  in  its  etiology,  pathology, 
and  symptomatology,  and  when  present  in  the  same  individual  persists 
when  the  scorbutic  symptoms  have  disappeared. 

The  Immediate  Cause. — Improper  diet  is  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
The  various  commercial  foods,  including  condensed  milk  (especially  when 
prepared  with  water),  sterilized  milk,  and  other  artificial  foods  (particularly 
when  administered  in  unvar>nng  monotony),  are  found  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  diet  in  almost  every  case  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  symptoms. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  shows  itself  as  an  insidiously  developing 
cachexia.  The  child  is  fretful  and  peevish.  It  lies  quiet  when  undisturbed, 
with  its  thighs  and  legs  strongly  flexed,  but  screams  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  extend  them.  Obscure  swellings  due  to  subperiosteal  hemor- 
rhages may  he  ohserved  on  both  lower  extremities  but  they  are  not  sym- 
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metrical.  These  illKlefined,  tumor-like  prominences  occupy  the  lower 
ends  of  the  femurs,  the  tibis,  and  less  frequently  the  bones  of  the  forearms. 
They  are  most  marked  just  above  the  epiphyseal  junction  and  extend 
along  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  Similar  swellings  may  sometimes  be  found 
upon  the  scapula.  The  overlying  tissues  are  boggy  and  slightly  o^lema- 
tons  and  the  skin  is  somewhat  tense.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  whole 
limb  becomes  thickened.  Presently  the  limbs  assume  a  different  position, 
being  no  longer  drawn  up,  but  everted  and  motionless — psettdoparalysU. 
The  joints  are  not  involved.  Separation  of  the  epiphyses  and  fracture 
may  occur  in  severe  cases,  these  lesions  being  manifest  by  crepitus  and 
further  deformity.  Barlow  described  a  remarkable  depression  of  the 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages.  Proptosis  of  the  eyeballs,  more  marked 
upon  one  side  than  the  other,  with  cedema  and  slight  discoloration  of  the 
eyeb'ds,  may  occur  in  advanced  cases.  Petechise  occur,  but  are  much  less 
conspicuous  than  in  the  scurv'y  of  adults,  but  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  are  common.  Ansemia — 3,000,000  to  2.000.000  or  lower — is 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  white  corpuscles  show 
no  constant  changes.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  pallid  and  earthy; 
emaciation  is  not  a  marked  feature;  asthenia  is  extreme.  The  tempera- 
ture may  be  normal  or  slightly  subnormal,  with  occasional  transient 
rises  to  102°  or  more,  these  usually  accompanying  the  signs  of  fresh 
subperiosteal  hemorrhages.  If  the  teeth  have  appeared  the  gums  may 
be  swollen  and  spongy. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  true  character 
of  infantile  scurvy  is  so  often  overlooked.  Few  diseases  of  infants  present 
a  more  characteristic  symptom-complex  or  a  more  ob\'ious  etiolog^^  The 
attitude,  the  behavior  of  the  child  upon  being  handled,  the  ansemia,  the 
elongated,  subperiosteal  nodes  and  thickening  of  the  limbs,  the  immobile, 
forced  flexion  of  the  limbs  in  the  early,  and  the  pseudoparalysis  in  the 
later,  course  of  the  affection  are  diagnostic.  Proptosis  and  oedema  of  the 
eyeballs  are  significant. 

Differential. — Rickets, — The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  more 
prominent  than  in  scurvy.  The  rachitic  rosary  and  the  lesions  of  the  bones 
are  characteristic.  The  boggy  swellings,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  pe- 
techiap,  and  spongy  gums  when  the  teeth  are  present  do  not  occur  in  rickets. 
The  two  diseases  may,  however,  be  associated.  The  forms  of  purpura 
resemble  scurvy  only  in  the  presence  of  petechial  and  other  hemorrhages. 
but  the  distribution  of  these  lesions  and  the  absence  of  all  else  character- 
istic of  the  latter  disease  render  the  diagnosis  an  easy  matter.  Infantile 
Paralysis. — The  pseudoparalysis  may  suggest  this  affection,  but  the  history* 
of  the  case,  the  sudden  onset,  the  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  the 
localized  swellings  are  diagnostic.  Syphilitic  Pseudoparalysis;  Parrot's 
Disease, — Sudden  loss  of  motion  in  the  lower  or  upper  limbs,  or  both, 
with  great  pain  on  passive  movement,  and  crepitus  due  to  a  separation  of 
the  epiphyses  may  present  a  superficial  resemblance  to  infantile  scurvy. 
This  resemblance  ceases  upon  a  proper  consideration  of  the  anamnesis 
and  the  lesions.  The  diagnostic  criteria  of  congenital  syphilis  are  usually 
unmistakable.  In  any  doubtful  case  an  etiological  diagnosis  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  diet  will  be  helpful. 
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Pros^osis. — The  outlook  is  favorable  in  cases  early  recognized.  Com- 
plete recovery,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  lesions,  often  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  institution  of  a  proper  diet. 
More  advanced  cases  recover  more  slowly. 

C.  Rickets. 

Rhachitis. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  infants  due  to  improper  diet  and  character- 
ized by  impaired  nutrition  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  specific  alterations 
of  the  skeleton. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — All  those  conditions  which 
involve  neglect  of  hygiene,  and  especially  of  alimentary  hygiene,  favor 
the  development  of  rickets.  The  geographical  distribution  of  this  disease 
is  wide.  It  abounds  in  great  cities  and  crowded  industrial  centres.  It  is 
more  common  in  Europe  than  America.  In  this  country  it  is  especially 
prevalent  among  the  children  of  recent  immigrants.  The  great  frequency 
of  rickets  among  the  children  in  the  Italian  and  negro  colonies  of  American 
cities  is  due  not  to  racial  but  to  social  conditions.  Rickets  affects  male 
and  female  children  to  the  same  extent  and  degree.  If  we  except  the 
rare  condition  known  as  fetal  rickets — achondroplasia,  chondrodystro- 
phia  foetcUis — and  the  late  form  described  by  Jenner — the  osteomalacia  of 
puberty — rickets  is  a  disease  of  the  first  two  years  of  life,  a  period  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  dentition.  It  rarely  begins  before  the  sixth  month 
or  after  the  third  year.  Rickets  is  especially  a  disease  of  poverty  and  all 
that  poverty  entails — want  of  sunlight  and  want  of  fresh  air,  neglect, 
filth,  and  insufficient  and  iinproper  food.  Rickets,  like  scurvy,  occasionally 
occurs  as  a  sporadic  disease  in  the  families  of  the  well-to-do.  Rickets  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis,  but  this  view 
has  been  abandoned  alike  upon  etiological  and  pathological  grounds.  A 
syphilitic  child  is  not  rhachitic,  though  it  may  acquire  rickets,  and  the 
two  conditions  frequently  coexist.  There  is  no  evidence  that  rickets  is 
hereditary.  The  endemic  and  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease,  under 
certain  social  conditions,  is  neither  evidence  of  its  hereditary  nature  nor 
of  its  contagiousness,  as  has  been  assumed. 

The  Cause. — An  improper  diet  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease. 
Prolonged  lactation  and  suckling  the  child  after  pregnancy  has  occurred 
bring  the  milk  of  the  nursing  mother  within  the  category  of  improper 
food.  Cow^s  milk,  foods  rich  in  starches,  condensed  milk,  and  the  various 
commercial  infantas  foods  are  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 
Deficiency  in  fat  and  proteids,  and  failure  in  the  assimilation  of  the  lime 
salts,  constitute  the  chief  alimentary  defects. 

The  Pathogenesis. — The  following  are  the  chief  hypotheses:  (1) 
Rickets  is  a  manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis  (Parrot),  (2)  a  trophic 
disease  of  the  bones,  resulting  from  nervous  derangements;  (3)  an  infec- 
tion; (4)  a  disease  of  nutrition  due  to  faulty  alimentary  hygiene.  Of 
these,  the  last,  in  various  modified  forms,  is  the  view  now  generally 
maintained. 
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Symptoms. — Rickets  is  a  chronic  disease  of  insidious  onset,  beginning 
during  the  first  dentition  and  usually  before  the  child  begins  to  walk.  It 
is  preceded  by  digestive  disorders  of  varying  degree,  and  impaired  nutrition, 
but  not  necessarily  by  emaciation.  The  child  is  often  pallid,  plump,  and 
soft.  Slight  fever,  irritability,  and  poor  sleep  are  suggestive  symptoms. 
He  is  feeble  and  unsteady  on  his  feet  and  disinclined  to  walk.  There  is 
diffuse  tenderness  of  the  tissues  and  unwillingness  to  be  handled  or  touched. 
Free  sweating,  especially  about  the  head  and  neck,  is  common.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles,  and  especially  in  the  legs,  is  suggestive  of  partial 
paralysis — pseudoparalysis  of  rickets.  The  skeletal  changes  appear  early 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  and  are  characteristic.  They  consist  of:  1.  The 
"rhachitic  rosary,"  composed  of  nodular  enlargements  of  the  ribs  at 
their  juncture  with  the  cartilages  on  both  sides.  These  enlargements 
may  be  readily  felt  upon  palpation  and  in  thin  children  may  be  recognized 
upon  inspection.     They  appear  early  and  gradually  increase  in  aize  until 
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some  time  in  the  second  year,  after  which  they  gradually  disappear,  2. 
Changes  in  the  Thorax. — Shallow  furrows,  corresponding  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs,  pass  obliquely  downward  and  outward. 
A  similar  transverse  depression  extends  from  the  level  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  toward  the  infra-axillary  space — Harrison's  groove.  The  sternum 
projects,  particularly  in  its  lower  half,  giving  rise  to  the  prominent  deform- 
ity known  as  chicken-  or  pigeon-breast.  These  changes  in  the  contour  of 
the  chest  are  not  peculiar  to  rickets  and  may  occur  in  any  condition  habitu- 
ally interfering  with  inspiration  in  early  life.  3.  Chanoes  in  the  Head. — 
As  a  rule  the  head  appears  large,  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences  are 
exaggerated,  and  the  fontanelles  remain  open  for  a  long  time.  The  fore- 
head is  prominent,  the  top  of  the  skull  flattened,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
head  viewed  from  alxsve  appears  square — caput  quadrahim.  Craniotabes. — 
There  are  circumscribed  areas,  mostly  in  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  squa- 
mous portions  of  the  temporal  bones,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  decalcifica- 
tion, the  skull  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  giving  rise  to  "  parch- 
ment crackling."  This  condition  has  been  observed  also  in  syphilis.  A 
systolic  murmur  may  frequently  be  heard  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  or 
in   the   temporal   region.     This   auscultatory   phenomenon   is  sometimes 
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beard  in  healthy  children.  The  bones  of  the  face  also  show  changes,  espe- 
cially in  the  maxillsB,  which  are  small  and  angular.  The  normal  course  of 
dentition  is  deranged  and  retarded.  The  first  teeth  may  not  appear  until 
some  time  in  the  second  year  and  undergo  caries  at  the  time  of  their  eru;,- 
tion.  The  cephalic  changes  of  rickets  are  very  often  first  in  the  point  of 
time.  4.  Changes  in  the  Pelvis. — The  changes  in  the  pelvis  are 
of  especial  importance  in  female  children, 
since  they  lead  to  deformities  with  narrow- 
ing, which  interfere  with  natural  labor  and 
frequently  render  it  impossible,  6.  Changes 
IN  TUB  Extremities. — The  scapula:  are  not 
usually  affectetl.  The  clavicles  are  often 
thickened  at  the  sternal  ends  and  at  the  point 
of  insertion  of  the  sternocleido  muscles; 
their  curves  are  exaggerated  and  they  are 
Hhortene<l.  The  rhachitic  deformities  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  long  bones.  They 
consist  of  enlargements  in  the  region  of  the 
junction  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis,  and 
curvatures,  which  in  the  lower  extremities 
cause  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
height  of  the  individual.  The  enlargements 
in  the  upper  extremities  are  most  marked 
at  the  distal  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 
To  a  less  degree  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  may  be  afTected.  The  Rhachitic 
Hand. — Koplik  has  described  a  deformity 
of  the  hands  which  occurs  in  rickets,  con- 
sisting in  thickening  and  bowing  of  the  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers,  associated  with  laxity 
of  the  ligamentous  structures  of  the  phalan- 
geal joints.  The  changes  give  rise  to  a  some- 
what cha  ■acteristic  appearance  of  elongation 
of  the  fingers  and  plumpness  of  the  whole 
hand.  They  have  been  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinary  lesions  and  deformities 
of  well-marked  rickets.    In  cases  attended 

by  pains  in  the  bones  "the  rhachitic  hand"  ^  ,„^— ,,„  „„„,„„  „.  ..„  „^ 
may  suggest  syphilis,  but  the  association  of  "buwn  \o  Fit-  aii- 

the  Ie°<ions  of  infantile  syphilis  renders  the 

differential  diagnosis  easy.  In  the  lower  extremities  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  of  the  fibula,  and  of  the  femur  show  progressive  enlargements  propor- 
tionate to  the  severity  of  the  case.  If  the  child  walks,  the  femurs  are  curved 
forward  and  the  bones  of  the  legs  forward  and  outward.  Exceptionally 
the  curves  may  cause  the  deformity  known  as  knock-knee.  These  abnormal 
curvatures  are  due  to  the  muscular  traction  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  the  decalcified  and  softened  bone. 

The  hver  is  enlarged;    the  spleen  enlarged  and  palpable.     There  is 
usually  more  or  loss  flatulent  distention.     These  conditions  combine  to 
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render  the  belly  large  and  protuberant,  a  condition  made  more  conspicu- 
ous by  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  thorax. 

The  urine  shows  no  constant  changes.  There  is  slight  ansemia;  the 
i.^moglobin  is  decreased;  leucocytosis  may  or  may  not  be  present.  The 
neivous  symptoms  increase  with  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms- 
Convulsions  are  common.  Tetany  and  laryngismus  stridulus  are  occa- 
sional intercurrent  affections.  The  growth  of  the  child  is  greatly  retarded 
and  many  dwarfs  are  rhachitic. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — Many  cases  are  so  slight  as  to  escape  recogni- 
tion. Weakness,  fretfulness,  pallor,  diffuse  soreness,  profuse  sweating  of 
the  head  during  sleep,  an  open  fontanelle,  and  irregular  evening  fever 
justify  a  provisional  diagnosis,  especially  when  defects  of  hygiene  and 
diet  exist.  When  to  these  symptoms  are  added  the  skeletal  changes  above 
described,  especially  those  which  first  appear,  namely,  the  rosary  and 
craniotabes,  it  becomes  positive. 

Prog^nosis. — The  slighter  forms  are  amenable  to  treatment  and  recovery 
takes  place  without  deformity.  The  graver  cases  recover  more  slowly  and 
with  lasting  skeletal  changes.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  and,  though 
not  in  itself  fatal,  renders  the  patient  peculiarly  liable  to  intercurrent 
affections,  while  it  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  powers  of  resistance. 

D.  Obesity. 

Definition. — An  excessive  development  of  fat. 

The  condition  is  not  always  pathological.  It  is  better  to  be  fat  and 
enjoy  a  normal  amount  of  health  and  vigor  than  to  reduce  the  fat  by  an 
unwise  and  rigorous  regimen  and  depleting  drugs,  and  become  an  invalid. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  hereditary  tendency  to 
obesity  may  be  demonstrated  in  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This 
tendency  may  be  manifest  in  childhood,  in  women  after  the  first  pregnancy, 
or  not  until  middle  life.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  Not 
alone  in  the  hereditary  cases,  but  also  in  those  in  which  the  tendency  is 
acquired,  is  the  condition  more  common  in  the  female.  There  is  a  manifest 
relation  between  sexual  inactivity  and  the  tendency  to  corpulence.  In 
males  the  tendency  to  accumulate  excessive  fat  frequently  begins  in  the 
fifth  decade  of  life;  in  females  at  puberty,  during  the  period  of  child- 
bearing,  and  at  the  grand  climacteric.  The  distribution  of  fat  varies  at 
different  periods  of  life.  In  infancy  and  childhood  the  undue  accumulation 
is  chiefly  subcutaneous;  in  middle  life  it  is  visceral  as  well  as  subcutaneous, 
while  in  the  aged  the  subcutaneous  fat  may  disappear  and  that  in  the 
omentum,  mesentery,  pericardium,  mediastinum,  and  around  the  kidneys 
persist.  Persons  of  phlegmatic  temperament,  given  to  repose  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  are  more  disposed  to  obesity  than  those  who  are 
sanguine,  active,  and  self-denying. 

The  Actual  Causes. — In  general,  obesity  is  due  to  the  ingestion  of 
excessive  and  improper  food  and  an  indolent  and  inactive  life,  but  to  this 
statement  there  are  many  exceptions.  There  are  fat  persons  who  are 
small  eaters  and  exercise  constant  care  in  the  selection  of  their  diet,  and 
among  the  obese  are  to  be  found  men  of  superior  intelligence  and  energ>'. 
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Fats,  starches,  and  sugars  taken  in  excess  cause  obesity.  The  habitual 
ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  fluids  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol  are  important 
etiological  factors. 

Symptoms. — Oertel  describes  a  plethoric  and  an  anaemic  form.  The 
first  is  more  common  in  men  who  are  high  livers  and  consume  much  beer. 
The  face  is  flushed,  the  subcutaneous  and  visceral  fat  are  increased,  but 
the  muscular  power  is  preserved  for  a  long  time.  The  second  is  especially 
encountered  in  chlorotic  girls  and  anaemic  women.  The  face  is  pallid,  the 
skin  white,  the  subcutaneous  fat  especially  abundant,  and  the  muscular 
power  feeble.  The  ankles  are  often  slightly  (edematous.  The  hands  and 
feet  long  remain  free  from  disfiguring  fat.  Both  types  are  too  familiar  to 
require  detailed  description. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — The  recognition  of  obesity  is  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty.  The  contour  of  the  body  and  the  disproportion  between  the 
height  and  weight  of  the  individual  are  diagnostic.  More  difficulty  arises 
in  determining  the  line  at  which  normal  corpulence  proper  to  the  age, 
habits,  and  hereditary  peculiarities  of  the  individual  ends,  and  obesity 
with  its  inconveniences  and  dangers  begins.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a 
careful  study  of  individual  cases. 

Differential.  —  (Edema.  —  The  irregular,  doughy  masses  of  sul>- 
cutaneous  fat,  with  the  sharp  folds  of  the  skin  and  general  distribution 
which  characterize  obesity,  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  smooth,  tense, 
glistening  skin  of  anasarca,  with  its  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  depend- 
ent tissues,  where  there  is  characteristic  pitting  upon  pressure.  Myxccdema. 
— The  dense  subcutaneous  infiltration,  symmetrical  and  of  moderate 
extent,  not  pitting  upon  pressure,  the  implication  of  the  hands,  the  pads, 
the  mental  state,  and  the  prompt  reaction  to  thyroid  medication  render  the 
diagnosis  clear.  Emphysema  of  the  Subcutaneous  Tissues. — This  rare  con- 
dition may  suggest  obesity,  but  the  history  of  the  case,  the  circumscription 
of  the  swelling,  and  crackling  upon  palpation  are  characteristic. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook,  varying  with  the  causes,  degree,  symptoms, 
complications,  and  the  disposition  of  the  patient,  ranges  from  favorable 
to  positively  ominous.  It  is  less  favorable  in  the  hereditary  than  in  the 
acquired  form,  in  the  anaemic  than  in  the  plethoric,  and  in  the  cases  in 
which  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  arteriosclerosis,  gout,  albuminuria,  or 
diabetes  is  present.  Obese  persons  bear  intercurrent  febrile  infections 
badly  and  usually  make  a  tardy  and  unsatisfactory  convalescence  because 
of  the  slow  regeneration  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  enfeebled  recupera- 
tive powers. 

Adiposis  Tulierosa  Simplex. — Under  this  term  Anders  has  described 
a  rare  condition  encountered  in  obese  persons,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  circumscribed  masses  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  particularly 
in  the  extremities  and  abdomen,  and  forming  distinct,  moderately  dense^ 
slightly  movable,  somewhat  flattened  tumors  varying  in  size  from  a  bean 
to  a  hen's  egg  and  in  number  from  six  to  twenty-four  or  more.  These 
masses  are  not  elevated  above  the  surface  and  show  no  tendency  to  fuse 
together.  They  are  sensitive  to  palpation  and  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  the  seat  of  pain  of  variable  intensity.  The  overlying  skin  is  not 
adherent.    Their  etiology  is  not  clear,  but  their  relationship  to  corpulency 
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is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  they  disappear  as  that  condition  is  reduced 
under  treatment.  Adiposis  tuberosa  simplex  is  to  be  distinguished  from: 
(1)  Adiposis  dolorosa — Dercurri's  disease — which  is  not  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, and  in  which  definite  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  pituitar}' 
body,  together  with  extensive  interstitial  neuritis  and  degeneration  of  the 
columns  of  GoU,  have  been  found  post  mortem.  (2)  Lipomata. — Fatty 
tumors  which  are  painless,  soft  and  doughy,  globular  in  shape,  often  lobu- 
lated,  usually  distinctly  elevated  above  the  surface,  and  which  occur 
independently  of  general  obesity  and  remain  uninfluenced  by  treatment. 
(3)  Adenolijx)matosiSy  in  which  fatty  accumulations  develop  in  relation 
with  the  lymph-nodes  of  the  neck,  axillae,  or  groins.  These  fat  masses 
are  symmetrical  in  distribution  and  occur  in  various  chronic  constitutional 
diseases,  and  only  rarely  are  associated  with  general  obesity.  In  fact, 
they  may  persist  when,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  associated 
malady,  emaciation  has  occurred  or  cachexia  developed. 

Adiposis  Dolorosa. — Definition. — Dercum  first  called  attention  to 
"a  disorder  characterized  by  irregular,  symmetrical  deposits  of  fatty 
masses  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  preceded  by  or  attended  with  pain." 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  in  women  at  middle 
life.  Neuralgic  pains  precede  and  accompany  the  disorder.  Irregular 
hyperaesthesia  and  parapsthesia  occur.  Fatty  masses,  sometimes  of  enor- 
mous size,  lumpy,  soft,  and  pendulous,  form  at  various  points  of  the  l)ody. 
in  association  with  a  general  great  increase  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  The 
face,  hands,  and  feet  are  not  affected.  Atrophy  of  the  thyroid  body  has 
been  noted  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract 
has  been  followed  by  relief  of  the  neuralgia  and  diminution  of  the  fat. 
Lesions  of  the  pituitary  body  with  interstitial  neuritis  and  degeneration 
of  the  columns  of  Goll  have  also  been  found  post  mortem.  The  essential 
.nature  of  the  trouble  is  unknown.  This  disease  differs  from  other  forms 
of  obesity  in  its  unknown  etiology,  the  distribution  of  the  fat  in  masses, 
and  the  presence  of  marked  nervous  symptoms,  especially  pain. 

VI.   AMYLOID  DISEASE. 

Lardaceoxis  Disease;   Waxy  or  Bacony  Infiltration;  Amyloidosis, 

Definition.  —  A  secondary  affection  in  suppuration  and  syphilis, 
characterized  by  the  formation  and  deposition  of  amyloid  material  or 
lardacein  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  the  viscera. 

Pathologically,  lardaceous  disease  is  regarded  as  a  degenerative  change 
involving  certain  elements  in  the  blood  and  an  infiltration  in  the  tissues 
of  the  organs.  The  process  is  general  or  constitutional.  It  affects  no  par- 
ticular organ  locally,  but  many  organs  and  tissues  at  the  same  time,  though 
not  to  the  same  degree.  The  organs  commonly  affected  are,  in  the  order 
of  frequency,  the  kidney,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  intestines,  the  adrenals, 
and  the  lymph-glands.  The  pancreas,  thyroids,  testis,  oesophagus,  and 
endocardium  are  less  frequently  involved.  The  amyloid  material  is 
deposited  at  first  in  the  arterioles,  and  in  certain  anatomical  structures  or 
regions,  as  the  intermediate  or  hepatic  artery  zone  of  the  liver  lobule,  the 
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Malpighian  tufts  and  the  cortex  generally  in  the  kidney,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  in  the  spleen,  and  the  arterioles  in  the  mucous  membranes.  In 
many  of  the  cases  the  material  is  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
organ,  with  the  result  that  the  solid  viscera  are  increased  in  bulk,  sometimes 
to  an  enormous  extent.  This  increase  is  sometimes,  especially  in  the  kidney, 
followed  by  contraction. 

Etiolos^y. — Suppuration,  chronic  or  recent,  with  or  without  discharge, 
is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  disease  of  bone  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  suppuration  antecedent 
to  amyloid  disease.  Tuberculosis  without  suppuration  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  suppuration,  in  the  absence  of  tuber- 
culosis or  other  specific  constitutional  infection,  is  a  very  common  ante- 
cedent. Syphilis  without  purulent  lesions  must  be  recognized  as  a  cause. 
Malaria  is  a  possible  cause,  but  its  agency  is  still  in  question.  As  a  rule, 
the  suppuration  has  been  prolonged,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  amyloid  process  develops  during  the  suppurative  process,  but  may 
not  cause  recognizable  clinical  manifestations  until  after  suppuration 
has  continued  for  years,  or  not  until  after  it  has  ceased.  Males  are  more 
liable  than  females,  not  because  of  any  differences  incident  to  sex,  but 
because  they  are  more  exposed  to  injuries  and  diseases  attended  by  purulent 
lesions,  and  to  syphilis.  The  predisposition  associated  with  age  is  shown 
by  the  rarity  of  amyloid  disease  before  ten  and  after  fifty.  It  is  most 
common  between  twenty  and  forty. 

Symptoms.  —  There  are  general  manifestations  of  amyloid  disease 
irrespective  of  the  visceral  changes.  The  suppurative  primary  diseases 
have  almost  always  produced  changes  that  are  characteristic  or  at  least 
suggestive.  These  are  manifest  in  the  signs  of  advanced  phthisis,  the 
deformities  of  old  empyema  or  bone  disease,  especially  those  forms  which 
involve  the  spine  and  joints.  Since  such  processes  are  attended  with  wast- 
ing, the  pinche<l  features,  emaciated  frame,  and  shrunken  extremities  are 
highly  suggestive,  especially  as  they  are  associated  with  a  prominent  or 
enormously  distended  abdomen  due  to  the  overgrown  size  of  the  amyloid 
viscera.  A  muddy  pallor  of  the  skin,  dropsical  effusions  in  the  dependent 
parts,  diarrhoea,  polyuria,  thirst,  albuminuria,  and  great  weakness  complete 
the  picture.    The  onset  is  insidious. 

It  is  customary  to  describe  the  clinical  manifestations  of  amyloid 
disease  in  the  organs  in  connection  with  the  various  diseases  of  each;  it 
seems,  however,  more  appropriate  and  more  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the 
diagnostician  to  consider  thorn  here. 

1.  Amyloid  Kidney.  —  The  process  is  associated  with  wide-spread 
amyloid  degeneration  in  other  viscera  due  to  suppurative  diseases  or  syphi- 
lis. It  has  been  attribut'Cd  also  in  some  instances  to  leuksBmia,  chronic 
lead  intoxication,  and  gout.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  the  chronic 
form  of  parenchymatous  nephritis.  The  kidney  is  usually  much  increased 
in  size;  in  exceptional  cases  it  does  not  exceed  the  normal  kidney  in  this 
respect.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  the  stellate  veins  are  conspicuous. 
The  organ  is  firm.  Upon  section  the  cortex  is  thickened,  the  glomeruli  dis- 
tinct, and  tho  pyramids  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  iodine  test  shows  a  deep 
niahogany  color  most  marked  in  the  Malpighian  tufts  and  straight  vessels. 
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Symptoms. — There  are  urinary  features  of  importance.  The  quantity 
is  increased,  the  color  pale  and  transparent,  the  specific  gravity  low.  Albu- 
min is,  as  a  rule,  abundant;  exceptionally  there  is  a  mere  trace  or  it  may 
be  absent.  Hyaline,  fatty,  and  granular  tube-casts  are  present,  and  occa- 
sionally the  amyloid  color-reaction  may  be  obtained.  Dropsy  is  usually 
present,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  does  not  occur.  Diarrhoea  is  com- 
mon. Increased  arterial  tension,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  retinal  lesions, 
and  uraemia  do  not  occur  except  in  cases  of  amyloid  degeneration  affecting 
the  small  granular  kidney. 

Diagnosis. — The  renal  symptoms  alone  have  little  diagnostic  value. 
Their  development  in  connection  with  prolonged  suppuration  or  s^-philis, 
and  in  association  with  an  enlarged  liver  and  spleen,  and  persistent  diar- 
rhoea, is  highly  suggestive. 

2.  Amyloid  Liver. — The  etiological  relations  of  this  condition  are  the 
same.  It  constitutes  an  important  visceral  manifestation  of  am\'loid  disease. 
The  organ  is  large  and  may  attain  an  enormous  size.  It  is  firm,  dense,  and 
resistant.  Upon  section  the  surface  is  pale  and  presents  at  the  edges  a  slightly 
transhicent  appearance.  It  responds  to  the  iodine  test  by  the  development 
of  a  mahogany-brown  color  in  the  affected  areas.  The  capsule  is  smooth  antl 
the  borders  of  the  enlarged  organ  are  roundeil  and  blunt.  Exceptionally  the 
margins  are  sharp  and  well-defined.    The  enlargement  is  commonly  uniform. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  characteristic  hepatic  features.  Jaundice 
iloes  not  occur.  The  stools  are  sometimes  light  but  not  clay-colore<l. 
There  are  no  signs  of  portal  obstruction.    The  spleen  is  often  enlarged. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  taken  in  connection  with  progressive  enlarsie- 
ment  of  the  liver  which,  upon  palpation,  yields  the  above  signs,  togetlier 
with  enlargeil  spleen,  polyuria  with  or  without  albumin,  and  diarrhcra. 
constitutes  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  amyloid  disease. 

3.  Amyloid  Spleen. — The  organ  is  not  usually  greatly  enlarged  but 
can  he  reachly  recognizeil  upon  palpation.  Its  edges  are  thick  and  rounded 
and  its  consistence  dense.  Upon  section  the  lardaceous  infiltration  is  seen 
io  affect  especially  the  Malpighian  Ixnlies,  which  are  prominent  and  glisten- 
ing, giving  rise  to  the  appearance  describeil  as  "sago  spleen."  In  some 
cases  the  intervening  tissue  is  more  or  less  diffusely  affected. 

There  are  no  special  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — A  history  of  suppuration  or  sx-pbilis,  a  cachectic  state, 
emaciation,  prominent  abdomen  due  to  coincident  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  urinary  changes,  and  diarrhoea  when  present  justify  the  assumption 
that  an  enlargeil  spleen  is  amyloid. 

4.  Amyloid  Disease  of  the  Intestines. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  entire 
<ligestive  tract  may  be  affecte<l.  More  commonly  the  small  intestine, 
especially  the  ileum,  or  the  colon  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — When  slight  in  intensity  or  of  limited  extent  the  di^^ase 
presents  no  features  by  which  it  can  be  recognized  clinically.  The  one 
symptom  of  advanced  or  extensive  amyloid  degeneration  in  the  intestines 
is  persistent  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  variable  in  consistency  and  number. 
They  are  usually  thin  and  liquid  but  without  distinctive  characters.  Espe- 
cially are  they  not  blinxiy.  They  are  not  attendeil  hy  colic  or  tenesmus 
and  the  al^lomen  is  not  sensitive  to  pressure. 
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Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  disease  is  difficult  and  'Unefrtain, 
since  diarrhcea  without  pain  and  tenderness  and  equally  iirtra«tabi6''*may 
occur  in  various  other  intestinal  diseases.  The  association  of  this  syxaptoin 
with  the  above-described  clinical  manifestations  in  a  person -suffering, 
or  who  has  suffered,  from  prolonged  suppuration,  or  who  ha^' syphilis, 
renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  there  is  amyloid  disease  of 
the  gut. 

Prosfnosis  In  Amyloid  Disease* — The  outlook  is  doubly  unfavorable. 
The  antecedent  disease  is  a  frequent,  the  amyloid  disease  a  common, 
cause  of  death.  The  highest  mortality  among  the  visceral  forms  relates 
to  the  kidneys^  the  next  to  the  intestines.  Extensive  lardaceous- degen- 
eration of  the  liver  and  spleen  may  occur  without  special  sytnptoms  of 
importance,  and  without  great  impairment  of  health  in  addition  to 
that  caused  by  the  primary  disease. 


IX. 

THE    DIAGNOSIS   OF   THE    DISEASES   OF   THE 

DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM. 

(diseases  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  gums,  salivary  glands,  pharynx, 
tonsils,  and  (esophagus  are  considered  in  part  iii.) 

I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
i.  Acute  Gastritis. 

The  following  forms  are  recognized:  toxic,  phlegmonous,  diphtheritic, 
parasitic,  and  dietetic. 

1.  Toxic  Gastritis. — An  intense  form  of  inflammation  produced  by 
various  irritant  and  corrosive  poisons.  It  varies  in  degree  according  to 
the  nature,  concentration,  and  quantity  of  the  poison,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  has  remained  in  contact  with  the  gastric  mucosa. 

Symptoms. — Sudden  pain,  nausea,  retching,  and  vomiting  occur. 
The  vomitus  in  severe  cases  consists  of  blood-stained  food  remnants, 
mucus,  shreds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  the  poison  itself.  Thirst  and 
dysphagia  are  distressing.  Later  there  is  usually  diarrhcea.  Collapse 
comes  on  rapidly;  the  temperature,  at  first  subnormal,  rises  later;  and 
jaundice  is  not  uncommon.  Epigastric  and  abdominal  tenderness  may  be 
followed  by  the  signs  of  general  peritonitis.  Death  occurs  from  the  intoxi- 
cation, or  from  exhaustion,  convulsions,  or  suffocation.  When  recovery 
.takes  place,  ulceration  with  stenoses  or  chronic  gastritis  supervene.  The 
4.1irect  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  anamnesis,  the  evidences  of  the  corrod- 
ing poison  upon  the  lips,  mouth,  and  pharynx,  the  odor  of  the  breath  in 
certain  cases,  the  presence  of  the  vial  or  package  which  contained  the 
poison,  the  analysis  of  the  vomitus,  the  analysis  of  the  urine,  and  the  fore- 
going associated  symptoms.     The  prognosis  is,  in  the  main,  unfavorable. 
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It  depends,  however,  upon  the  nature  of  the  poison,  its  amount,  the  time 
elapsing  before  its  removal  or  the  administration  of  antidotes,  the  direct 
damage  to  the  stomach  itself,  the  intensity  of  the  collapse,  and  the 
occurrence  of  peritonitis. 

2.  Phlegmonous  Qastritis. — Acute  diffuse  or  circumscribed  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  gastric  submucosa. 

Etiology. — This  is  a  very  rare  affection.  The  cases  are  primary,  in 
which  alcoholism  appears  to  be  a  predisposing  influence,  and  trauma, 
faulty  diet,  and  various  irritant  poisons  the  exciting  causes;  and  secondary, 
in  which  the  various  general  febrile  infections,  sepsis,  and  peptic  or  car- 
cinomatous ulceration  constitute  the  primary  disease.  Streptococcus 
infection  is  most  common.  The  colon  bacillus  may  be  present.  Cases 
have  been  reported  at  every  period  of  life  between  ten  and  ninety.  Phleg- 
monous gastritis  is  four  times  as  common  in  males  as  in  females.  » 

Symptoms. — In  the  circumscribed  variety  the  symptoms  are  obscure. 
Pain  may  be  absent.  There  may  be  a  circumscribed  tumor  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  vomiting  of  pus  and  blood.  In  the  diffuse  form  the  onset  is 
sudden,  with  a  rigor,  severe  prostration,  and  a  rise  of  temperature  to  104°- 
105°  F.  (40°-40.5°  C).  Gastric  symptoms  speedily  supervene.  They 
consist  of  the  urgent  and  continuous  vomiting  of  pus,  mucus,  and  bile, 
epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  and,  in  rare  instances,  the  signs  of  a 
fluctuating  tumor.  In  the  course  of  a  brief  period  general  abdominal 
tenderness,  meteorism,  and  other  signs  of  peritonitis  usually  appear. 

The  diagnosis  has  rarely  been  made  intra  vitam.  The  occurrence  of 
the  above  symptoms  in  the  course  of  a  severe  general  infection  or  sepsis 
would  be  suggestive.  The  differential  diagnosis  concerns  perigastritis 
following  peptic  ulcer,  circumscribed  peritonitis,  acute  pancreatitis,  chole- 
cystitis, and  toxic  gastritis.  The  prognosis  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavor- 
able.   Of  the  reported  cases  95  per  cent,  have  terminated  fatally. 

3.  Diphtheritic  Qastritis. — Pseudomembranous  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucosa  occurs  as  a  true  diphtheria  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  inva- 
sion by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  in  diphtheria  of  the  oesophagus,  throat, 
or  upper  respiratory  passages,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  complication.  More 
commonly  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  infectious  diseases,  as  enteric 
fever,  pneumonia,  the  exanthemata,  and  sepsis.  In  children  tuberculosis 
is  often  the  primary  infectious  disease.  A  condition  closely  resembling 
diphtheritic  gastritis  may  be  produced  by  corrosive  poisons.  The  char- 
acteristic lesion  is  the  presence  of  the  pseudomembrane,  which  may  be 
diffuse,  patchy,  or  arranged  in  irregular  streaks  extending  from  the  cardia 
to  the  pylorus.  The  superficial  layer  is  formed  by  a  coagulation  necrosis. 
The  bacteriological  findings  vary.  Streptococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  and  Klebs- 
Loffler  bacilli  have  been  more  commonly  isolated.  The  symptoms  are  not 
characteristic.  Vomited  membrane  may  have  been  dislodged  from  the 
upper  air-passages,  or  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus.  The  diagnosis,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  has  not  been  made  during  life. 

4.  Parasitic  Qastritis. — Inflammation  of  the  stomach  as  the  result  of 
infection  by  various  pathogenic  organisms  by  way  of  the  blood  and  lymph 
stream — infectious  gastritis — is  of  common  occurrence.  This  form  occurs 
in  various  septic  conditions,  enteric  fever,  pneumonia,  and  the  exanthemata. 
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The  presence  of  moulds  and  yeasts  in  lesions  of  the  gastric  mucosa  renders 
it  probable  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  those  agencies  may  cause 
or  aggravate  such  conditions  as  inflammation,  erosion,  and  ulceration. 
Among  the  growths  obtained  by  lavage  or  observed  post  mortem  are  mucor 
mycelia,  forms  of  leptothrix,  thread  fungi,  Oidium  lactis  and  albicans, 
favus,  and  Ponicillium  glaucum.  The  symptoms  are  not  characteristic 
and  their  dependence  upon  the  presence  of  fungi  is  uncertain.  The  subject 
is  of  anatomical  rather  than  of  clinical  importance. 

5.  Dietetic  gastritis  is  of  common  occurrence  and  great  clinical 
importance. 

Etiology. — Individual  and  family  predisposition  are  common.  Gouty 
subjects  are  peculiarly  liable  to  subacute  and  acute  gastritis. 

The  exciting  causes  comprise  excesses  at  table,  highly  seasoned  foods, 
unwholesome,  indigestible,  or  tainted  articles  of  food,  large  amounts  of 
unduly  cold  or  hot  fluid,  and  alcohol. 

Symptoms. — Habitual  sensations  of  weight  and  gastric  distress  char- 
acterize the  subacute  forms.  The  more  acute  variety  is  associated  with 
colicky  pain,  distention,  fulness,  and  vomiting,  which  arc  often  relieved  by 
removing  the  offending  material.  In  very  acute  cases  the  inflammation 
persists  with  the  pain,  colic,  and  hypersecretion  of  mucus  and  gastric  fluid. 
Under  such  circumstances  vomiting  does  not  always  afford  relief.  Bile 
frequently  appears  in  the  vomited  matter.  The  early  vomitus  may  contain 
undigested  food,  hydrochloric,  lactic,  and  butyric  acids,  and  have  a  butyric 
odor;  the  subsequent  vomitings  consist  principally  of  water  and  mucus 
and  are  of  a  light  green  color.  Diarrhoea  may  occur.  Only  in  very  severe 
cases  is  there  fever.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  pulse  and  general  condition 
are  usually  good.  Improvement  commonly  takes  place  in  a  few  hours; 
occasionally  an  attack  lasts  two  or  three  days.  Slight  fulness  in  the  epigas- 
trium and  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  stomach  are  common  in  severe 
cases.  Two  or  three  days  of  ])er8istent  vomiting  may  be  followed  by 
retraction  of  the  abdomen. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — Kpigastric  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  follow- 
ing or  referable  to  some  intliscretion  of  the  diet,  justify  a  diagnosis  of  simple 
acute  gastritis,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  fever  or  marked  general 
symptoms.  Fever,  rapid  pulse,  and  prostration,  with  persistent  vomiting, 
should  arouse  the  suspicion  of  an  acute  infection,  cholecystitis,  or  intes- 
tinal or  pyloric  obstruction. 

Differential. — If  ju*sociat(Hl  with  fever  at  the  onset,  acute  gastritis 
must  hv  differentiated  from,  (a)  various  infectionSj  as  scarlet  fever,  menin- 
gitis. In  acute  gastritis  th(»  constitutional  symptoms  are  less  severe, 
there  is  absence  of  local  or  other  phenonu^na  peculiar  to  the  specific  infec- 
tions, less  intens(>  pyrexia,  and,  Jis  a  rule,  early  improvement,  (b)  MUd 
or  Abortive  Enteric  Fever. — Acute  gastritis  has  a  more  rapid  onset,  an  abrupt 
rise  of  temperature  rather  than  the  step-like  rise,  and  rose  spots,  bronchitis, 
enlarged  spleen,  and  (Uarrluea  do  not  occur,  (c)  Severe  pain  may  suggest 
gall-stone  colic,  Init  th(^  pain  is  usually  less  severe;  the  vomiting  and  pain 
of  gastritis  are  nion^  continuous;  chilliness  or  a  chill  does  not  occur;  and 
the  general  symptoms  are  l(\<s  pronounced.  Marked  icterus  is  absent, 
though  th(*  possibility  of  an  associated  duodenitis  with  catarrhal  jaundice 
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is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  (d)  Gastric  Crises  of  Locomotor  Ataxia. — The 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  ataxia,  and  loss  of  knee-jerks  are  distinctive.  If 
associated  with  persistent  vomiting,  acute  gastritis  must  be  differentiated 
from,  (e)  pyloric  obstruction  and  intestinal  obstruction.  In  both  of  these 
conditions  the  local  signs  are  apt  to  be  marked,  serious  general  symptoms 
ll^ll  are  present,  and  the  history  of  the  condition  is  different. 

ii.  Chronic  Qastritis. 

Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh. 

Definition* — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  giving  rise 
to  mucus  in  excess  and  alterations  in  the  gastric  juice,  associated  with 
marked  disturbance  of  tlie  digestion  and  weakening  of  the  muscular  coat. 
I    I  Etiology. — In    many  families   there   is   a   predisposition    to    chronic 

gastritis — chronic  dyspepsia.  Many  constitutional  diseases  act  as  pre- 
disposing factors.  Careless  habits  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  persistent 
use  of  gastric  irritants  are  the  chief  causes.  Chronic  congestion  of  the 
stomach,  the  result  of  heart  disease  or  hepatic  cirrhosis,  commonly  ends 
in  chronic  gastritis,  and  most  of  the  local  gastric  diseases,  as  cancer  and 
ulcer,  bring  about  the  same  condition. 

Symptoms. — Headache,  drowsiness,  dizziness,  inaptitude  for  work, 
and  sallow  complexion  are  common  general  symptoms.  A  coated  tongue, 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  aphthous  stomatitis,  chronic  pharyngitis  are  usually 
present.  A  variable  and  capricious  appetite,  occasional  repugnance  for 
food,  burning  sensations  in  the  oesophagus  and  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
5   I  stomach — heart-burn — are  early  symptoms.     Distress  and  weight  in  the 

stomach,  oppression,  distention,  and  actual  pain  (more  particularly  after 
meals),  belching  of  gas,  and  eructations  of  bitter  fluid  soon  occur  if  the 
condition  persists.  Nausea  may  be  an  early  symptom.  Vomiting  usually 
appears  late  and  occurs  soon  after  eating  or  in  the  morning  before  food. 
That  which  occurs  after  a  meal  contains  mucus  in  excess.  Undigested 
food,  indicating  retention,  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates,  diminished 
amount  of  free  HCl  and  ferments  (or  none  at  all),  and  traces  of  lactic  ami 
butyric  acids  are  characteristic  of  delayed  vomiting  in  rare  cases.  The 
vomitus  has  a  sour  odor.  That  occurring  early  in  the  day  is  composed  of 
small  amounts  of  thick  mucus. 

The  Ewald  test-breakfast  may  be  below  the  normal  amount,  or,  where 
dilatation  has  occurred,  it  may  be  in  excess.  At  times  it  is  brought  up  with 
difficulty  owing  to  the  thick  grayish  mucus.  The  toast  or  bread  may 
have  passed  out  of  the  stomach  completely,  or  it  may  remain  in  vary- 
ing amounts  mixed  with  mucus  and  poorly  minced.  Early  in  the  disease 
the  free  HCl  may  be  normal  in  amount  or  eveh  slightly  increased;  later  it 
is  diminished  or  absent.  Lactic  acid  is  not  usually  present.  Both  peptic 
digestion  and  the  milk-curdling  reaction  for  rennin  may  be  absent.  Further 
proof  of  muscular  weakness  and  excess  of  mucus  follows  the  washing  of 
the  stomach  after  the  removal  of  the  test-meal.  The  water  used  must 
often  be  removed  by  suction  or  siphonage  instead  of  gushing  back  as  is 
the  case  when  poured  into  a  normal  stomach.     It  contains  numerous  mucus 
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flakes^  which  accumulate  in  a  stringy  mass  on  the  surface.  Inflation  often 
shows  dilatation  at  the  lower  border,  reaching  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — 1.  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. — In  chronic  gastritis 
the  pain  is  less  intense  and  more  continuous,  less  aggravated  after  food, 
und  more  diffuse.  The  decline  in  general  health  is  less  marked  and  rapid, 
and  there  is  absence  of  haematemesis  or  blood  in  the  stools.  A  coated 
tongue  is  common  in  chronic  gastritis,  while  a  clean  red  tongue  is  usually 
present  in  the  hyperacid  conditions  in  which  ulcer  occurs.  There  is  no  point 
of  extreme  local  tenderness  in  chronic  gastritis  and  no  evidence  of  obstruc- 
tion and  muscular  hypertrophy  such  as  are  sometimes  demonstrable  in 
chronic  ulcer. 

The  results  of  gastric  analysis  in  chronic  gastritis  and  peptic  ulcer  are 
in  strong  contrast  (see  Gastric  Ulcer).  The  chemical  and  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  vomitus  are,  however,  much  modified  when  gastritis  and  ulcer 
are  associated,  as  not  rarely  happens. 

2.  Cancer  of  the  Stomach, — The  differential  diagnosis  in  the  absence  of 
tumor  is  at  times  almost  impossible.  The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  in 
chronic  gastritis  is  rarely  so  rapid  as  in  cancer.  A  protracted  course  is  in 
favor  of  gastritis.  Pain  and  vomiting  are  less  marked,  less  persistent,  and 
more  amenable  to  treatment  in  chronic  gastritis  than  in  carcinoma  ventriculi. 
For  differences  in  the  results  of  gastric  analysis  see  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 

3.  Pernicious  Ancemia  with  Gastric  Symptoms. — The  gastric  condition  is 
usually  a  chronic  anacid  gastritis.  The  differentiation  rests  upon  the  compar- 
4itively  rapid  and  extreme  deterioration  of  health  and  the  blood  examination. 

4.  Gastric  Neuroses. — The  conditions  are  frequently  associated.  The 
irregular  dietetic  habits  and  despondency  characteristic  of  neurasthenia 
often  cause  chronic  gastritis.  Chronic  gastritis  is  more  amenable  to  die- 
tetic treatment.  Articles  of  food,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  and  hot 
stimulating  drinks,  which  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  often  allay 
the  subjective  symptoms  of  a  neurosis.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  the 
diet  is  usually  beneficial  in  gastritis;  not  so,  as  a  rule,  in  the  neuroses. 
Fermentation  and  consequent  flatulence  and  belching  are  more  pronounced 
in  gastritis;  the  flatulence  of  the  neuroses  is  largely  due  to  air  swallowed 
or  worked  into  the  stomach.  Anaemia  is  more  marked  in  chronic  gastritis 
than  in  the  gastric  neuroses. 

The  analysis  of  the  stomach  contents  in  chronic  gastritis  shows  mucus 
in  excess,  lack  of  free  acid,  and  fermentative  changes;  in  the  neuroses  a 
normal  or  excessive  aciditv  without  mucus. 

Prognosis. — Cases  of  chronic  gastritis  seen  early  and  systematically 
treated  get  well.  Advanced  cases  are  comfortable  only  on  a  non-irritating 
diet  and  require  continuous  therapeutic  management. 

iii.  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. 

Castrcctasis. 

Enlargement  of  the  stomach,  usually  attended  with  weakening  and 
thinning  of  the  various  coats,  and  supersecretion.  Acute  and  chronic 
dilatations  are  recognized. 
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Acute  Dilatation* — The  etiology  is  not  well  understood.  The  condi* 
tion  is  that  of  paralytic  distention  of  the  organ.  Among  the  assigned  causes 
are  local  and  general  debilitating  conditions,  trauma,  general  aniesthesia 
and  other  forms  of  narcotism,  and  dietetic  errors,  especially  excesses  in  beer. 
Post-mortem  findings  point  to  acute  dilatation  as  a  terminal  condition  in 
acute  illness,  especially  pneumonia  and  cardiac  disease. 

Symptoms. — Sudden  collapse   symptoms,  the  vomiting  of  enormous 
J.,  amounts  of  fluid,  moderate  pain,  and  pressure  symptoms  from  dist-ention, 

I   I  as  dyspnoea   and   cardiac   oppression,   constitute  the  symptom-complex. 

The  fluid  reaccumulates  as  fast  as  vomited,  the  pylorus  remaining  in  a 
condition  of  spasmodic  closure. 

Physical  Sis:n8. — The  physical  signs  of  enormous  distention  of  the 
stomach  are  present.  The  enlargement  is  often  such  that  its  true  outline 
is  lost.  Peristalsis  is  not  observed.  The  removal  of  large  amounts  of  fluid, 
as  much  as  eight  or  nine  pints,  by  the  stomach-tube  and  subsidence  of  the 
distention  are,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  only  transient  relief  of  symptoms. 
This  fluid  is  dark  brown  or  clear  and  contains  traces  of  blood  and  bile. 
Its  odor  is  foul  but  not  fecal.  HCl  is  present  in  diminished  but  variable 
amounts,  and  there  are  in  some  cases  traces  of  lactic  acid.  Constipation, 
oHguria,  and  torturing  thirst  not  easily  allayed  aie  among  the  symptoms. 

Dlag:nosls. — Direct. — Acute  symptoms  of  collapse  and  oppression, 
epigastric  pain,  profuse  vomiting  of  dark  or  clear  fluid,  marked  distention 
of  the  stomach  (the  signs  indicating  fluid  rather  than  gas),  and  the  rapid 
reaccumulation  of  fluid  after  removal  are  the  diagnostic  criteria.  The 
condition  is  not  always  recognized  during  life. 

Differential. — Acute  Obstruction  of  the  Pylorus  and  Upper  Duo- 
denum.— Active  peristalsis,  moderate  distention,  and  a  relatively  small 
accumulation  of  fluid,  not  immediately  returning  after  withdrawal  by 
vomiting  or  the  tube,  point  to  pyloric  obstruction. 

Acute  Obstruction  of  the  Duodenum  below  the  Entrance  of  the  Bile  and 
Pancreatic  Ducts  or  of  the  Intestine  Still  Lower  Doum. — The  presence  of 
considerable  quantities  of  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid  in  the  vomitus  or 
material  removed  would  be  significant.  A  fecal  odor  in  the  vomitus  would 
suggest  obstruction  lower  down. 

Prognosis. — The  condition  is  almost  always  fatal. 

Chronic  Dilatation. — Etiology. — There  may  be  a  family  tendency. 
General  and  gastric  debilitating  conditions  constitute  predisposing  influ- 
ences. Habitual  overdistention  from  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking  may 
induce  dilatation  without  pyloric  obstruction  being  present.  The 
majority  of  cases  arise  from  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  from  cancer, 
ulcer  with  cicatricial  contraction,  adhesions  to  the  gall-bladder,  kink'ng 
of  the  duodenum,  or  stretching  of  the  gastric  walls  already  weakened 
by  chronic  gastritis. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
symptoms.  In  cases  occurring  independently  of  cancer  or  ulcer  the  loss 
of  weight  and  strength  is  less  rapid  and  aniemia  and  cachexia  may  not  be 
present.  Thirst,  constipation,  headache,  torpor,  and  dizziness  are  common 
symptoms.  Persistent  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  belching,  eructations,  nausea, 
and  eventually  recurrent  vomiting  of  large  amounts  of  fermented  undi- 
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gested  food  characterize  the  course  of  the  affection.  The  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms resemble  those  of  chronic  gastritis,  and  comprise  pain  and  weight 
immediately  or  shortly  after  eating,  or  hyperacidity  four  or  five  hours 
after  the  meal.  Retention  vomiting  is  common.  Pain,  in  the  absence  of 
hyperacidity,  is  not  usual  except  in  carcinoma  or  ulcer. 

Physical  Slgrns. — ^Thinning  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  usually  present 
with  the  general  wasting.  The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh.  Inspection. — 
The  abdomen  may  show  general  fulness,  or  the  epigastrium,  hypochon- 
dria, or  supra-umbilical  region  may  be  especially  prominent.  The  stomaoli 
may  be  distinctly  outlined,  its  greater  curvature  sometimes  reaching  into 
the  pelvis.  Displacement  of  the  pylorus  and  lesser  curvature  may 
outline  the  whole  stomach  as  a  dilated  sac  lying  in  great  part  below 
the  umbilicus.  Peristalsis  from  left  to  right  is  easily  distinguished.  In 
obstructive  cases  it  ends  in  the  hypertrophied  pylorus  or  tumor  mass. 
On  palpation  '^dapotage"  or  splashing  of  fluid  is  readily  obtained  when 
the  dilatation  reaches  the  umbilicus.  The  cushionv  condition  of  the  air- 
distended  stomach  is  readily  felt.  Percussion  yields  tympany.  In  the 
erect  posture  the  lower  limit  of  the  stomach  can  be  determined  by  the 
dulness  of  the  contained  fluid.    Auscultation  reveals  nothing  important. 

Inflation  with  air  through  the  tube  or  by  COj  shows  distention  reach- 
ing to  the  umbilicus  or  below  it.  The  whole  stomach  can  often  be  outlined. 
Usually,  however,  the  outline  obtained  does  not  include  the  lesser  curva- 
ture. Auscultation, — The  cask-like  tympany  produced  in  the  distended 
stomach  by  quickly  compressing  or  relaxing  the  bulb  of  the  tube,  or  by 
percussing  with  the  finger,  is  readily  heard  with  the  stethoscope  and  can 
be  followed  over  the  whole  stomach,  being  lost  on  passing  the  stetho- 
scope's bell  away  from  the  immediate  area  of  the  stomach.  Inflation  with 
water  has  no  practical  value. 

Large  bismuth  meals  are  of  service  in  photographing  the  outline  of  the 
stomach  by  the  Rontgen  rays.  Both  recumbent  and  erect  positions  must 
be  employed.  Transillumination  can  at  best  only  give  us  the  lower  border 
of  the  stomach. 

The  vomitus  is  variable.  That  of  dilatation  consequent  upon  chronic 
gastritis  ^hows  mucus,  usually  absence  of  free  HCl,  marked  fermentation; 
that  associated  with  cancer  frequently  has  an  odor  of  putrefaction  in 
addition  to  that  of  fermentation;  the  vomitus  in  which  much  free  HCl  is 
present  is  rarely  foul,  the  HCl  acting  as  an  antiseptic.  The  amount  may 
be  enormous. 

The  test-meal  removed  in  an  hour  may  come  away  with  several  hun- 
dred c.c.  additional  fluid.  Much  mucus  is  present  in  chronic  gastritis. 
The  toast  is  poorly  minced  and  almost  wholly  returned.  Free  HCl  may  be 
present  in  excess,  even  in  very  advanced  cases,  or  may  be  absent,  as  in  cases 
of  cancer  or  gastritis.  Lactic  acid  may  be  persistently  present  in  cancer. 
It  tends,  however,  to  disappear  under  systematic  lavage.  The  weakness 
of  the  gastric  muscle  is  shown  by  the  necessity  of  using  suction  and 
siphonage  to  remove*  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — Persistent  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  eructations,  and 
vomiting  of  large  amounts  of  long-retained  fermented  food  remains  are 
suggestive.     Distention,  the  outlining  of  an  enlarged  displaced  stomach 
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visible  peristalsis,  and  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  gastric  contents  after 
a  test-meal  are  conclusive.  Inspection  alone  may  make  the  diagnosL*. 
A  pyloric  tumor  with  its  associated  signs  suggests  gastrectasis. 

Differential. — The  anamnesis  distinguishes  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
from  cystic  conditions  of  the  mesentery-,  gall-bladder,  and  ovary,  and  from 
chronic  dilatations  of  the  colon.  The  last  is  not  associated  with  *'  retention 
vomiting; "  it  shows  the  intestinal  outlines  and  peristalsis  from  right  to  left, 
and  can  be  reduced  by  passage  of  the  rectal  tube.  The  use  of  the  stomach- 
tube  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 

Prog:nosls, — Dilatation  of  the  stomach,  when  recent  and  unattended 
by  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  not  excessive,  may  permanently  subside. 
Many  cases  require  systematic  lavage.  Operative  measures  are  required 
for  the  n^lief  of  marked  dilatation  with  pyloric  obstruction. 

iv.  Gastric  Ulcer. 

Definition. — Ulceration  of  the  gastric  mucosa  in  any  part  of  its  extent, 
due  to  nutritional  disturbance  in  a  circumscribed  region  and  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice.  The  necrotic  areas  may  occur  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
oesophagus  and  in  the  duodenum  as  low  as  the  papilla  of  Vater.  They 
involve  the  various  coats  of  the  stomach  and  sometimes  perforata.  They 
an^  usually  round  or  oval,  with  clean-cut  edges  in  the  acute  and  irregular 
indurated  borders   n  the  chronic  cases. 

Etiology. — Anaemia  and  chlorosis  predispose  to  the  affection.  The 
disease  is  more  common  in  the  working  classes.  Heredity  has  some  influ- 
ence. Hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  usually  present.  Trauma  or 
large  superficial  bums  may  be  direct  causes.    Septic  cases  occur. 

Symptoms« — General  symptoms  are  often  absent.    Loss  of  ireight  and 
strength,  and  progressive  anirmia,  often  of  extreme  degree,  are  common. 
Constipation  is  usual.    Simple  dyspepsia,  distress  and  fulness  after  eatings 
flatulence,  and  belching  are  common  sxTnptoms.    In  such  cases  there  is 
often  normal  acidity.     In  the  more  severe  cases  the  dy^>epsia  is  moie 
inton<ae:   nausea  and  vomiting  occurring  three  or  four  hours  after  eating, 
or  severe  agonizing  pain  on  taking  food  and  lasting  two  or  three  hours  or 
more,  or  not  beginning  until  the  height  of  gastric  acidity  is  reached,  two  at 
three  hours  after  the  meal,  are  frequent  s>Tnptom&.     At  times  the  pain 
is  gnawing  in  character,  more  marked  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and 
n^lieveii  by  food.     Cases  of  this  tj'pe  usually  show  a  high  degiee  of  acidity. 
The  pain    s  rcierreil  to  the  epigastrium,  often  radiating  to  the  back  and 
sides.    Vomiiinfi  mav  cive  relief.    Hemorrhace  is  common  and  ntav  be  the 
fir>:  symptom.    The  blood  may  be  j*as5»ed  either  by  the  mouth  or  boweL 
Concoakxi  ht  morrhap:'  may  c»ccur  with  characteristic  sympionks.     Reciir> 
n-nt  hcmorrhaix  n:.^y  end  lately.    I  have  f»t'eii  a  sande  profuse  hemorrhage 
for^owed  by  death  in  a  :::iar.  in  apparcr.!  health.    SmaD  oontonied  hemor- 
rhap:^  rr.5,y  or*ly  be  rt'cognizt^i  by  K^cvxi  tests.     The  tes^ting  for  occult 
Kood  :r.  iho  stoo's  is  r.iosi  :Tr.ronAii:  in  such  case^ 

The  s\-n:r»tor:i5  mav  e:r.::r.je  f.-r  veAr?<  Perfomiwi  of  tbe  stomach 
aiid  perltor/liis  may  bt-  ih^  f.rst  c.ear  ir.iijiiic^ns  of  an  «ioer.  The  local 
symptcnt?  in  old  cas^e*  w::h  pyloric  obstrunion  aie  tiiosic  of  caajnta». 
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flatulence,  dyspepsia,  nausea,  and  retention  vomiting.  In  early  eases,  in 
the  absence  of  obstruction  there  may  be  nothing  to  indicate  disease  of  the 
stomach.  In  others  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  mostly  acutely  localized, 
may  be  the  only  symptom.  During  the  inactive  stage  of  an  ulcer  near  the 
pylorus  or  in  the  duodenum  temporary  signs  of  pyloric  obstruction  may 
develop.  These  are  probably  due  to  spasmodic  closure  of  the  pylorus  and 
the  infiltration  of  the  neighboring  tissue.  Fulness  of  the  epigastrium,  the 
outline  of  the  enlarged  stomach,  and  visible  peristalsis  may  be  evident. 
The  thickened  and  hypertrophied  pylorus  can  sometimes  be  felt  during 
contraction.  Tenderness  over  the  pylorus  is  often  marked.  In  chronic 
cases  the  physical  signs  indicate  tumor  formation  due  to  scarring  or  pucker- 
ing of  the  ulcerated  area,  thickening  and  muscular  hypertrophy,  and 
hour-glass  contraction.    These  are  often  much  more  manifest  upon  inflation. 

Gastric  Analysis. — The  vomitus  or  gastric  contents  from  the  fasting 
stomach,  usually  thin,  watery,  and  light  green  in  color,  frequently  contain 
large  amounts  of  free  HCl.  The  gastric  contents  removed  after  the  ordi- 
nary test-meals  are  usually  in  excess  of  the  normal  and  generally  contain 
some  mucus  and  a  small  amount  of  well-mixed  food  residue.  They  show 
a  high  total  acidity,  a  high  degree  of  free  HCl,  pepsin  and  rennin,  no  lactic 
or  butyric  acid.  Traces  of  blood  by  chemical  tests  are  common.  Under  the 
microscope  small  round  cells  and  pus-cells  can  be  demonstrated  in  most 
cases  when  the  ulceration  is  active.  The  red  blood-cells  are,  as  a  rule, 
disintegrated  by  the  high  acidity.  In  the  older  eases,  the  same  high  per- 
centage of  free  HCl  and  hypersecretion  is  found,  together  with  mucus  from 
the  coexisting  chronic  gastritis.  The  vomitus  in  cases  with  obstruction  is 
sometimes  of  enormous  quantity,  containing  free  HCl  and  mucus.  It  is 
acid  in  odor  but  rarely  foul.  The  high  total  acidity  and  free  HCl  are 
occasionally  absent  in  well-marked  cases  of  gastric  ulcer. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  persistent  dyspepsia, 
amemia  with  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  marked  circumscribed  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastrium,  a  high  degree  of  gastric  acidity,  and  occult  blood 
in  the  faeces,  gastric  contents,  or  vomitus.  In  marked  cases  intense 
pain  after  eating,  vomiting,  nausea,  the  sudden  appearance  of  hsematem- 
esis  or  tarry  stools,  with  rapidly  developing  weakness  and  anaemia  occur. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pyloric  obstruction  or 
gastric  malformation  are  significant. 

Differential. — 1.  Chronic  Gastritis. — In  ulcer  the  high  degree  of 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  presence  of  occult  blood  in  the  gastric 
contents  and  faeces,  the  more  marked  tenderness  or  local  pain  are  distinc- 
tive. A  well-defined  haeniatemesis  or  the  passage  of  blood  per  rectum  is 
conclusive.  2.  Gastric  Superacidity. — Loss  of  weight  is  common  to  both; 
anaemia  is  more  common  in  ulcer.  Localized  pain  is  more  marked  in  ulcer; 
nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  after  eating,  haematemesis,  tarry  stools,  occult 
blood  in  the  faeces  or  gastric  contents  are  not  symptoms  of  superacidity. 
Relief  of  pain  on  taking  food  is  suggestive  of  simple  hyperacidity,  in  which 
signs  of  obstruction  and  marked  retention  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur.  3. 
Carcinoma  of  the  Stomach. — Sudden  onset  with  haematemesis,  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels,  and  perforation  arc  suggestive  of  ulcer.  The  history  of 
many  years'  duration  is  against  cancer.     Cachexia  develops  rapidly  in 
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cancer,  is  unusual  in  ulcer.    Haemateniesis  or  hemorrhage  from  the  bowek 
'  is  common  in  ulcer,  as  is  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  while  the  pres- 

ence of  lactic  and  butyric  acids  is  unusual.     Absent  or  diminished  free  HCl 
is  common  in  cancer,  the  presence  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids  frequent. 

The  signs  of  a  tumor  are,  as  a  rule,  present  early  in  cancer,  but  late 
if  at  all,  and  associated  with  scar  formation,  in  ulcer.  Pyloric  obstruction 
is  an  early  condition  in  cancer. 


V.  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 

Carcinovia  Vcntriculi. 

Definition. — Cancerous  infiltration  of  the  stomach  walls,  occurring 
most  frequently  toward  the  pylorus  and  about  the  lesser  curvature. 

Etiology. — The  predisposition  has  been  thought  to  be  hereditary.  A 
chronic  gastric  ulcer  not  infrequently  becomes  the  seat  of  a  carcinoma. 
Middle  and  advanced  life  is  the  time  of  common  occurrence,  but  there  Ls 
no  "age  of  cancer."  Irritation  of  the  stomach  by  improper  diet,  injur)', 
or  pressure  from  without  have  all  been  considered  as  exciting  causes. 

Symptoms. — Rapid  anaemia,  loss  of  strength  and  weight,  and  early 
developing  cachexia  in  a  middle-aged  person  are  suggestive.  Persistent 
distress  in  the  stomach  after  eating  or  even  w^hen  the  stomach  is  empty, 
often  amounting  to  intense  pain,  is  an  early  symptom.  Nausea  and  ano- 
rexia soon  follow.  Vomiting  may  be  an  early  symptom!  If  there  is  marked 
obstruction  at  the  pylorus  with  consequent  dilatation,  the  vomitus  may 
be  of  large  volume  and  foul  odor.  The  vomiting  of  altered  blood  ("  coffee- 
ground  vomit'')  and  passage  of  small  amounts  of  blood  in  the  stools  occur. 
Constipation  is  often  present. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  nothing,  espeeiallj^   in   early 
cases.    Metastasis  may  be  seen  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa  or  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen.    Fulness  of  the  epigastrium  and  left  hypochondrium, 
visible  outline  of  the  stomach,  displaced  and  distended  visible   peristalsis 
(usually  from  left  to  right),  and  distinct  contracting  tumor  may  be  observed. 
Inflation  will  often  produce  peristalsis  and  bring  a  tumor  mass,  not  other- 
wise recognizable,  into  evidence.     Inflation  will  often  show  the  abnormal 
size  and  position  of  the  stomach.     Palpation  also  may  reveal  nothing  at 
first,  especially  if  the  tumor  is  posterior  or  adherent.    Careful  and  repeated 
palpation,  aided  by  "dipping*'  and  slapping  the  abdomen,  may  reveal  the 
presence  of  a  new  growth.     Inflation  aids  palpation  at  times  by  bringing 
the  tumor  into  the  field  of  examination.     The  movements  of  the  tumor, 
with  respiration,  with  movements  of  the  body,  with  the  aortic  pulsation, 
and  from  the  muscular  contraction,  should  be  noted. 

Gastric  Analysis. — Vomitus  or  a  test-meal  containing  traces  of  blood 
and  showing  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  lowered  total  acidity  must 
be  regarded  as  suspicious  in  all  cases.  Lactic  acid  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  vomitus  after  a  mixed  meal  if  there  is  any  degree  of  stagnation,  and 
in  the  test-meals  given  in  late  cases.  After  a  few  days'  lavage  it  diminishes 
and  may  disappear.  Butyric  acid  will  be  found  in  the  vomitus  under  the 
same  conditions  as  lactic  acid.    Pepsin  and  rennin  are  usually  to  be  found. 
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Pieces  of  cancer  tissue  should  be  looked  for.  Oppler-Boas  bacilli  are 
found  more  frequently  in  the  vomitus  of  cancer  than  in  any  other  condi- 
tion. They  disappear  quickly  under  lavage.  Pus-cells,  sarcinse,  yeast 
cells,  and  many  bacteria  may  be  seen.  Free  HCl  is  not  always  absent, 
and  may  even  be  present  in  excess.  With  obstruction  at  the  pylorus 
the  amount  of  material  obtained  after  a  test-meal  will  be  excessive. 

Diag^nosis. — Direct. — Persistent  dyspepsia,  pain,  loss  of  weight  and 
strength,  ansemia,  a  tumor  in  the  gastric  area,  signs  of  displacement  and 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  absence  of  free  HCl,  presence  of  lactic  acid,  and 
Oppler-Boas  bacilli  in  the  test-meal  or  vomitus,  an  excessive  amount  of 
vomitus,  and  gastric  contents  with  evidences  of  stagnation  are  the  main 
points  in  the  diagnosis. 

Differential. — Chronic  Gastritis  (see  Chronic  Gastritis).  Pernicious 
Ancemia. — Gastric  symptoms  with  absence  of  free  HCl  often  occur,  but 
this  condition  may  be  distinguished  by  the  blood  examination.  The  ansemia 
of  cancer  rarely  falls  as  low  as  in  pernicious  ansemia.  The  color  index  is 
low  in  cancer.  There  may  be  a  slight  leucocytosis,  and  the  presence  of 
megaloblasts  is  rarely  noted.  In  general  the  blood  picture  is  that  of  a 
secondary  ansemia.  Hsematemesis,  tarry  stools,  the  reaction  for  occult 
blood  in  the  faeces  and  gastric  contents  are  indicative  of  a  gastric 
lesion.  Severe  Secondary  Anaemia  with  Gastric  Symptoms. — The  presence 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  test-meal,  the  absence  of  free  HCl,  the  presence 
of  a  tumor,  and  occult  or  gross  blood  in  the  gastric  contents  and  fseces 
point  to  cancer. 

Prognosis. — Unless  an  early  diagnosis  makes  a  total  extirpation  of 
the  tumor  possible  the  course  is  steadily  downward.  Gastro-enterostomy 
may  be  of  service.  Temporary  improvement  usually  follows  the  institu- 
tion of  lavage  in  cases  that  have  marked  obstruction  at  the  pylorus. 

vi.  Hypertrophic  Stenosis  of  the  Pylorus. 

Definition. — Obstruction  of  the  pylorus  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
musculature  and  the  submucous  tissue. 

Etiology. — Most  of  the  reported  cases  are  in  infants  and  are  congenital; 
even  those  reported  in  adults  are  considered  to  be  late  developing  cases. 
The  same  conditions  that  induce  pyloric  spasm,  namely,  nervous  and  direct 
irritation,  are  possible  exciting  causes. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  those  of  obstruc- 
tion at  the  pylorus. 

Diagnosis. —  Direct. — Symptoms  of  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  visible 
peristalsis,  and  palpable  pyloric  tumor  occurring  in  infants  are  diagnostic 
of  the  condition.  In  adults  tlie  condition  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  simple  pyloric  spasm. 

DiFFEKKXTiAL. — Thcrc  IS  no  other  condition  which  can  be  confused 
with  hypertrophic  stenosis  in  infants  except  pyloric  spasm.  Relief  follow- 
ing general  and  diototic  treatment  would  justify  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter 
affection.  Truo  hypertrophic  stenosis  in  adults  cannot  always  be  distin- 
guished from  other  forms  of  pyloric  tumor  or  obstruction.  It  may  be 
differentiated  from  spasm  of  the  pylorus  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  not 
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I  followed  by  permanent  lesions,  as  tumor  or  dilatation.     Its  occurrence  in 

early  infancy  is  against  its  being  confounded  with  either  cancer  or  ulcer. 
In  adult  cases  the  absence  of  ansemia  and  wasting,  cachexia,  hemorrhage^ 
and  occult  blood  are  of  diagnostic  value. 

I 

vii.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Stomach. 

Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  discussed  under  Tuberculosis. 

I 

viii.  The  Gastric  Neuroses. 
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The  gastric  neuroses,  nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach,  ''nervous 
dyspepsia,  *'  include  a  host  of  conditions  many  of  which  are  explained  and 
described  by  their  names.  With  a  few  exceptions,  which  comprise  the 
nervous  disorders  of  secretion,  they  are  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  symptoms  over  physical  signs.  Disorders  of  sensation,  secretion,  and  of 
the  motor  function  are  recognized. 

1.  Disorders    of    Sensation. — (a)    Gastric   Hypera^thesla. — A    condi- 

J  tion  of  ovcrsensitiveness  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.     Etiology. — 

The  general  nervous  state  is  the  predisposing  influence.  Any  article  of 
food  may  be  the  exciting  cause.  Overacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  in  an 
empty  stomach  is  a  frequent  cause.  Symptoms. — Neurasthenia  or  hyster- 
ical symptoms  are  common;  wasting  or  anaemia  is  infrequent.  Gastric 
distress,  gnaw  ing  sensations,  burning  in  the  stomach  immediately  or  shortly 
after  taking  food  or  when  the  stomach  is  empty  are  the  main  features. 
The  sensation  seems  ^o  be  that  of  feeling  the  stomach  doing  its  work. 

j  Stimulants  or  condiments  often  relieve  the  symptoms.     There   is  often 

tenderness  over  the  stomach.  The  gastric  contents  after  a  test-meal  usually 
yield  normal  results.  Diagnosis. — Direct. — Hysterical  or  neurasthenic 
manifestations,  gastric  symptoms  occurring  before  there  has  been  time  for 
acid  to  accumulate  or  for  fermentation  to  begin,  negative  physical  exami- 


1  nation  and  negative  results  of  the  gastric  analysis  are  suggestive.     Differ- 

j  ential, — Gastric  Hyperacidity, — The  gastric  analysis  sometimes  shows  slight 

hyperacidity;    as  a  rule,  the  analysis  serves  to  distinguish  simple  hyper- 
esthesia from  hyperacidity.    The  symptoms  in  hyperacidity  develop  later — 
three  to  four  hours  after  a  meai.     Chronic  Gastritis, — The  sensory  symp- 
toms in  some  forms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  practically  the  same  but  they 
are  definitely  related  to  certain  articles  of  diet.     The  gastric  analysis  of 
chronic  gastritis  shows  distinct  differences  (see  Chronic  Gastritis).     Gastric 
Ulcer. — HypersDsthesia  rarely  produces  ana?mia  or  wasting.     There  is  no 
vomiting,  no  hajmatemesis  or  tarry  stools,  no  signs  of  pyloric  obstruction, 
no  occult  blood  in  faeces  or  gastric  contents,  and  usually  no  hyperacidity 
of  the  gastric  juice.     Gastric  Cancer. — Absence  of  anaemia  and   cachexia,. 
absence  of  vomiting,  hemorrhages,  gross  and  occult,  absence  of  a  tumor  or 
signs  of  dilatation  and  obstruction,  a  normal  condition  of  the  gastric  juice 
favor  the  diagnosis  of  hyperaesthesia. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  depends  upon  the  course  of  the  general  ner- 
vous condit  on.  Persistence  of  the  symptoms  may  reduce  the  patient  to 
an  extreme  degree. 
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Anorexia  nervosa  is  considered  in  the  sections  on  hysteria  and  neuras- 
thenia. Excessive  hunger,  bulimia,  absence  of  the  sense  of  repletion — 
acoria — are  often  merely  symptoms  of  hyperacidity.  Thoy  may  occur, 
however,  with  a  normal  condition  of  the  gastric  juice. 

(b)  Qastralgia;  Qastrodynia. — Severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  stom- 
ach, often  periodic,  not  referable  to  ulcer,  cancer,  or  organic  nervous  disease 
(gastric  crises  of  tabes).  This  is  often  symptomatic  of  excessive  acid  secre- 
tion. Etiology. — The  predisposing  influence  is  always  neurotic.  An 
exciting  cause  cannot  always  be  found,  the  gastralgic  attacks  occurring 
more  or  less  independently  of  food  ingestion.  Symptoms. — ^Therc  are  almost 
always  general  nervous  symptoms.  Acute  grinding  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
and  gastric  region,  which  radiates  to  the  back,  is  the  main  feature.  Vomit- 
ing is  unusual.  Pressure  may  or  may  not  relieve  the  pain.  Tenderness  on 
deep  pressure  is  the  rule.  Diagnosis. — Acute  periodic  painful  attacks 
with  no  evidence  of  gastritis,  ulcer,  hyperacidity,  or  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
Marked  general  nervous  symptoms  are  suggestive.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis  concerns  cancer,  peptic  ulcer,  the  gastric  crisis  of  tabes,  and  biliary 
colic.  Cancer  and  Ulcer, — The  nervous  symptoms  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  in  gastralgia  are  important  diagnostic  points,  since  many 
cases  of  gastralgia  show  absence  or  even  excess  of  HCl  in  the  gastric  juice. 
Negative  occult  blood-tests  of  the  fseces  and  gastric  material,  absence  of 
anaemia  and  cachexia,  of  tumor  mass  and  physical  signs  are  in  favor  of 
gastralgia  Gastric  Crisis  of  Tabes. — Absence  of  the  knee-jerk  and  other 
tabetic  phenomena  are  conclusive.  Gall-stone  Colic. — The  distinction  is 
sometimes  extremely  difficult,  since  the  pain  of  gall-stone  colic  may  be 
referred  to  the  epigastrium,  subsequent  jaundice  may  not  occur,  and  the 
calculus  may  be  masked  in  the  faeces  or  not  passed  from  the  duct.  Pkog- 
Nosis. — The  prognosis  in  gastralgia  is  usually  favorable.  It  depends  upon 
the  course  of  the  general  nervous  condition. 

2.  Disorders  of  Secretion. — ^Three  main  varieties  are  recognized: 
supersecretion,  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  hypoacidity  and 
anacidity. 

Either  hyper-  or  hypoacidity  may  be  associated  with  supersecretion; 
hyperacidity  and  supersecretion  is  the  more  frequent  combination. 

(a)  Supersecretion ;  Gastrosuccorrhoea. — A  condition  in  which  excess  of 
gastric  juice  is  secreted  continuously, — Reichmann' s  disease, — or  period- 
ically,— Rossbach's  disease;  nervous  gastroxynsis, — usually  in  association 
with  a  certain  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  a  general  relaxation 
of  its  muscular  tone.  Etiology. — General  neurasthenia  is  the  main  pre- 
disposing cause.  Stimulants  and  tobacco  are  occasionally  exciting  causes. 
Symptoms. — Neurasthenic  symptoms  aie  almost  always  present.  In  the 
per  odic  form  there  occurs  suddenly  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of 
fluid,  associated  usually  wi:h  «;nawing  distress  or  even  pain,  eructations 
or  vomiting  of  a  clear  watery  fluid  ensue  and  may  persist  for  several  days. 
The  secretion  is  enormous  and  independent  of  food,  the  symptoms  often 
occurring  in  the  early  morning.  If  hyperacidity  is  present  the  irritation 
of  oesophagus  and  pharynx  may  occasion  great  distress.  The  continuous 
form  ends  frequently  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  the  persistent 
pyloric  spanm  so  often  present  and  the  weight  of  the  accumulating  fluid 
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upon  the  relaxed  muscles.  Physical  Signs. — Dipping  palpation  may 
give  clapotage.  Percussion  in  the  erect  position  may  show  a  level  of  fluid 
in  a  position  lower  than  normal.  The  stomach-tube,  passed  in  the  morning 
or  at  other  times  when  the  stomach  is  presumably  empty,  may  bring  away 
as  much  as  200  to  300  c.c.  of  fluid,  often  highly  acid  from  free  HCl.  Infla- 
tion shows  a  moderate  degree  of  dilatation.  Spasm  of  the  pylorus  and 
peristalsis  may  be  seen  and  felt.  The  test-meal  may  be  returned  after  an 
hour  with  an  accumulation  of  several  hundred  c.c.  of  a  high  or  normal 
degree  of  total  acidity  and  with  a  large  or  normal  amount  of  free  HQ. 
Mucus  is  not  in  excess;  lactic  acid  is  not  present.  In  late  eases  of  continu- 
ous supersecretion  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  dilatation.  Diag- 
nosis.— Direct. — The  continuous  or  periodical  presence  in  the  stomach  of 
an  excess  of  fluid  having  the  above  characters  and  its  accumulation  inde- 
pendently of  the  stimulation  of  food  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
condition.  Differential. — Acute  Gastritis. — Acute  gastritis  usually  has  a 
distinct  and  recognizable  etiology.  The  fluid  vomited  is  smaller  in  quantity, 
usually  anacid,  and  contains  mucus.  Acute  Dilatation. — In  acute  dilata- 
tion the  general  symptoms  are  marked  from  the  outset.  The  condition 
is  much  more  serious,  and  neither  vomiting  nor  lavage  has  much  effect 
upon  the  course  of  the  attaclc.  Chronic  Dilatation. — Supersecretion  often 
ends  in  dilatation.  Simple  supersecretion  in  its  early  stages,  however, 
has  a  different  history.  Retention  vomiting  and  the  physical  signs  of 
marked  dilatation  do  not  occur.  Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the 
nervous  state;  as  a  rule  it  is  good. 

(b)   Hyperacidity;  Hyperchlorhydria. — Excess  of  free  HCl  in  the  gastric 
juice.    Etiology. — Hysteria  and  general  neurasthenia    predispose  to  the 
condition.      Irregular    habits    of    eating,    stimulants,    tobacco,     and    an 
excess  of  proteid  nourishment  are  common  exciting  causes.     Symptoms.— 
The  general  nervous  symptoms  of   the  underlying  condition  are  present. 
Headache,  hunger,  and  constipation  are  common.    Gastric   hyperaesthesia 
is  frequently  present.    Supersecretion  often   coexists.     Gnawing  distress, 
burning,    or    severe    pain    developing    two    to    four    hours    after    eating, 
relieved   in    turn    by  eating   proteid    food,    are   local   symptoms.     When 
vomiting  occurs  the  symptoms  are  usually  reUeved.     The  tongue  is  com- 
monly clean,  red,  and  moist,  and  there  is  epigastric  tenderness.     The  te^t- 
meal  is  usually  expelled  vigorously  and  in  excessive  quantity,   as  some 
degree  of  supersecretion  is  almost  always  present.     The  digestion  of  the 
starch  is  retarded.     The  total  acidit}^  instead  of  a  normal  40,  may  reach 
120  or  150.     Free  HCl  may  be  as  high  as  90  to  110.     If  the  condition  h&^ 
been  persistent  mucus  may  be  present.    Lactic  acid  is  absent.    Alany  round 
epithelial  cells    showing  mitosis  may  at  times  be  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope.   The  vomitus  on  account  of  its  high  HCl  percentage  does  not  readily 
ferment.     Bacteria  are  not  present  in  any  large  numbers.     Meat  digestion 
can  be  shown  to  be  rapid.       Diagnosis. — Direct. — Distress    two    to    four 
hours  after  eating,  relieved  by  taking  food,  a  high  degree  of  free  acid  in  the 
vomitus,  and  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  gastric  content.^^ 
constitute  the  basis  of  a  direct  diagnosis.     Differential. — Ulcer. — Hyper- 
acidity of  the  gastric  juice  is  common  in  ulcer.     Pain  immediately  aifter 
eating  is  usual  in  ulcer,  and  vomiting  is  more  common.     Local  tenderness 
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or  pain,  a  history  of  haematemesis  or  tarry  stool,  loss  of  weight,  anaemia, 
occult  blood  in  gastric  contents  and  fseces  are  important.  The  two  con- 
ditions often  coexist,  the  ulcer  being  unrecognized.  Laboratory  methods 
are  imperatively  required  in  doubtful  cases.  Cancer,  with  normally  acid  or 
hyperacid  gastric  juice.  The  general  symptoms,  as  loss  of  weight,  cachexia, 
anaimia,  the  persistence  of  local  symptoms,  as  vomiting  and  pain,  are  dis- 
tinctive of  cancer,  while  occult  blood  in  the  faeces  or  gastric  contents,  or  gross 
hemorrhages  are  against  the  diagnosis  of  simple  hyperacidity.  The  diag- 
nosis may,  in  rare  cases,  be  impossible  until  a  palpable  tumor  is  detected 
or  a  dense  shadow  appears  in  the  skiagram.  Prognosis. — ^The  condition 
may  last  for  years.     Relief  under  appropriate  treatment  is  the  rule. 

(c)  Hypoacidity  ;  Anacidity  ;  Hypoclilorliydria. — Conditions  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  in  which  the  free  HCl  is  of  low  value,  or  lacking.  Etiology. — 
Hysteria  and  depressed  nervous  states  are  predisposing  causes  or  even  the 
exciting  cause.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Ewald  test-meal  may  fail 
to  provoke  much  secretion.  Low  HCl  in  organic  disease  occurs  as  follows: 
in  subacute  and  chronic  gastritis,  early  carcinoma,  dilatation  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  various  chronic  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Symptoms. — 
Symptoms  are  frequently  absent.  Fermentation,  flatulence,  a  feeling  of 
dulness,  or  other  manifestations  of  indigestion  occur.  Diarrhoea,  anaemia, 
and  pallor  are  more  common  than  in  the  other  secretory  disorders.  Local 
signs  are  absent.  A  coated  tongue  is  usual.  Inflation  reveals  nothing. 
The  test-meal  is  brought  away  either  as  normal  amount,  or  thick  and  pasty 
from  lack  of  fluid.  Starch  digestion  has  progressed.  There  is  persistently 
a  low  de2:r(»e  of  free  HCl,  and  the  total  acidity  is  also  low,  or  there  may  be 
no  reaction  for  either  acidity  or  free  acid.  Lactic  acid  is  absent.  Mucus 
is  not  in  excess  Pepsin  and  rennin  are  present.  When  the  gastric  secre- 
tion is  completely  absent,  as  occurs  in  rare  instances,  the  condition  is 
designated  *'  achylia  gastrica. " 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — Persistent  absence  of  free  HCl,  or  its  presence 
in  an  abnormally  low  percentage  half  an  hour  or  one  and  a  half  hours  after 
the  test-meal,  is  suggestive.  General  nervous  symptoms  and  the  absence 
of  localizing  gastric  phenomena  are  important.  Differential. — Chronic 
Gastritis, — The  relation  of  symptoms  to  food  is  more  marked  in  gastritis. 
Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  more  marked,  vomiting  and  nausea  more  pro- 
nounced in  gastritis,  and  mucus  in  excess  is  common.  Nervous  symptoms 
are  not  especially  prominent  in  gastritis.  Cancer. — In  cancer  constitu- 
tional symptoms  arc  more  marked.  Pain,  vomiting,  nausea,  occult  and 
gross  hemorrhages,  anaemia,  wasting,  physical  signs  of  tumor  and  dilata- 
tion may  be  present.  The  test-meal  may  show  no  distinguishing  feature. 
The  presence  of  lactic  acid  and  blood  is  in  favor  of  cancer.  The  Anacidity 
Seen  in  Pernicioufi  Anaemia. — The  blood  picture  is  the  only  means  of 
differentiation ;    the  gastric  conditions  are  undistinguishable. 

Prognosis. — The  condition  often  persists  unrelieved.  Occasionally 
the  secretion  of  fn^c  HCl  may  be  restored. 

3.  Disorders  of  the  Motor  Functions. — With  one  or  two  exceptions 
disorders  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  stomach  are  the  expression  of 
hysteria  or  are  cultivated  habits.  They  are  usually  not  associated  with 
gastric  distress  and  .show  no  physical  signs  or  changes  in  the  gastric  juice. 
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Some  of  them,  as  rumination,  peristaltic  unrest,  gurgling,  and  singultiu, 
need  no  special  description  here.  Nervous  vomiting,  relaxation  of  the  car- 
diac orifice  is  unattended  by  nausea  or  symptoms  of  irritation.  The  ease 
with  which  the  gastric  contents  are  regurgitated  and  the  absence  of  the 
signs  of  fermentation,  hyperacidity,  etc.,  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Spasm  of  the  cardiac  orifice  may  be  difff^i-entiated  from  oesophageal 
stricture  by  the  use  of  oesophageal  sounds  and  bougies.  The  regurgitation 
of  unaltered  food,  without  the  chemical  reaction  of  gastric  juice,  is 
characteristic   of  stricture  or  diverticula  of  the  oesophagus. 

Spasm  of  the  pylorus  is  frequently  associated  with  hyperacidity.  Gas- 
tric distention,  flatulence,  belching,  colicky  pain,  are  common  associated 
symptoms.  In  thin  subjects  the  contracted  pylorus  can  be  seen  and  felt. 
Visible  peristalsis  may  occur.  The  diagnosis  from  organic  disease  may  be 
difficult.  The  good  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  severe 
local  signs,  a  normal  or  excessive  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  are  in  favor 
of  a  neurosis 

Relaxation  of  the  pylorus  occasionally  occurs,  the  stomach  emptying 
itself  almost  at  once.  The  condition  is  usually  discovered  accidentally 
during  attempts  at  removing  a  test-meal. 

Gastric  Atony. — Atony  of  the  gastric  muscles  is  usually  part  of  general 
muscular  relaxation  seen  in  nervous  and  exhausted  states.  It  is  practi- 
cally a  condition  of  moderate  dilatation  without  pyloric  obstruction. 
The  coexistence  of  neurotic  symptoms  or  other  disease  is  important  in 
its  recognition. 

The  prognosis  of  the  motor  neuroses  of  the  stomach  depends  upon  the 
underlying  nervous  condition  and  is  usually  good. 

ix.  Gastroptosis. 

Definition. — A  prolapse  of  the  stomach  from  its  natural  position,  due 
to  stretching  of  its  ligamentous  attachments,  usually  associated  with 
ptosis  of  other  organs,  especially  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  large  intestine. 

Etiology. — The  predisposing  influences  are  neurasthenic  states  with 
weakened  and  relaxed  musculature.  Possibly  the  bad  carriage  and 
slouching  forward  of  many  neurasthencs  who  always  require  "straight- 
ening up"  may  be  an  exciting  cause.  Repeated  pregnancies,  recurring 
ascites,  stretching,  relaxing,  and  diastasis  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
frequent  causes. 

Symptoms. — Cases  in  which  the  neurotic  element  is  absent  may  show 
no  symptoms,  even  with  the  stomach  far  out  of  place.  As  the  stomach 
drags  downward,  however,  kinking  at  the  duodenum  is  likely  to  occur, 
since  duodenal  ptosis  does  not  follow  to  any  marked  degree,  and  symp- 
toms of  mild  obstruction  may  develop.  In  the  markedly  neurotic,  gastrop- 
tosis once  established  seems  to  give  rise  to  or  keep  in  continuance  many 
general  symptoms,  such  as  faintness,  weakness,  continued  exhaustion, 
headache,  depression,  dragging  pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen,  loss  of 
tveight  and  strength,  sallowness,  and  slight  anaemia.  Flatulence  from 
slight  obstructive  kinking  at  the  duodenum,  various  forms  of  nervous 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  colicky  abdominal  pain  are  common  symptoms. 
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Persistence  of  the  ptosis  and  obstruction,  eventually  causing  chronic  gas- 
tritis and  distinct  dilatation  as  well,  will  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  char- 
acteristic of  these  conditions.  Symptoms  due  to  ptosis  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  transverse  colon  are  usually  coexistent. 

Physical  Sig^ns. — Marked  relaxation  and  thinning  of  the  abdominal 
walls  may  be  evident.  If  the  patient  lifts  his  head  and  shoulders  from  the 
couch,  "diastasis  recti"  can  often  be  easily  made  out.  Peristalsis  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine  is  readilv  seen  between  the  two  flat  band-like  recti 
muscles.  If  much  flatulence  is  present  the  stomach  can  be  seen  outlined 
and  occupying  the  umbilical  region  or  even  reaching  into  the  pelvis,  the 
lesser  curvature  falling  as  low  as  the  umbilicus.  Palpation  shows  whether 
or  not  other  organs,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  spleen,  are  displaced,  and  on 
"dipping'*  whether  or  not  clapotage  is  present.  Palpable  peristalsis  is  not 
as  evident  as  in  true  obstructions,  though  the  pylorus  in  contraction  can 
frequently  be  made  out.  The  relaxation  and  thinning  of  the  abdominal  walls 
is  also  readily  appreciated  by  the  touch.  Auscultatory  percussion  yields 
gastric  tympany  practically  normal  in  outline  but  completely  displaced 
downward.  Inflation  gives  characteristic  results.  The  stomach  is  entirely 
displaced  downward;  the  cardiac  portion  stretched  downward;  the  lesser 
curvature  clearly  outlined  about  the  umbilicus  in  more  or  less  natural  rela- 
tionship to  the  greater.  The  stomach  may  show  but  httle  or  no  evidence 
of  dilatation.  The  test-meal  may  show  normal  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 
and  normal  amount  of  free  HCl  or  hyperacid,  hypoacid,  or  anacid  juice. 
There  is  usually  some  degree  of  retention  and  evidence  of  poor  action  of 
the  gastric  muscles,  the  bread  or  material  used  not  being  well  minced  or 
digested.  Mucus  may  or  not  be  present.  The  passage  of  food  from  the  stom- 
ach, and  absorption  are  delayed,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  potassium 
iodide  test. 

The  X-ray  examination  is  an  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
gastroptosis. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — Gastric  and  neurasthenic  symptoms,  displace- 
ment of  liver  and  kidneys,  relaxed  abdominal  walls,  presence  of  the  stom- 
ach in  an  abnormally  low  area,  the  organ  remaining  more  or  less  normal 
in  size  and  shape,  the  lesser  curvature  in  the  usual  relation  to  the  greater, 
are  characteristic  of  the  condition. 

Differential. — Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. — Gastrectasis  and  gastrop- 
tosis often  coexist.  Symptoms  such  as  nausea,  copious  vomiting,  thirst, 
and  wasting  are  significant  of  dilatation.  So  also  are  visible  and  palpable 
peristalsis  and  the  signs  of  hypertrophied  musculature.  In  dilatation  the 
enlargement  principally  displaces  the  greater  curvature  downward,  the 
lesser  curvature  remaining  more  or  less  fixed  except  in  the  case  of  movable 
tumor  involving  the  pyloric  extremity.  The  gastric  contents  removed 
in  cases  of  dilatation  are  usually  excessive,  300-600  c.c,  whereas  in  gastrop- 
tosis there  may  be  but  a  few  c.c.  more  than  normal. 

Prognosis. — A  markedly  prolapsed  stomach  probably  never  returns 
to  its  former  position.  Untreated  cases  usually  terminate  in  dilatation  or 
become  complicated  with  chronic  gastritis.  In  many  cases  a  surgical 
procedure  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  stomach  in  a  position  to  properly 
empty  itself. 
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II.   DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

i.  Enteritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  gut  may 
be  involved.  There  are  important  clinical  and  pathological  distinction^» 
between  inflammation  of  the  large  and  of  the  small  intestine. 

Catarrhal  Enteritis. — Definition. — A  disordered  condition  of  the  small 
intestine  associated  with  increased  secretion  and  frequent  watery  or  soft- 
ened stools.  Abdominal  pain,  mucous  stools,  and  evidences  of  disordered 
intestinal  digestion  occur.     Acute  and  chronic  forms  are  described. 

Etiolo8:y. — Predisposing  Influences. — Certain  individuals  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  catarrh  of  the  bowels  as  a  result  of  either  dietetic  or  climatic 
conditions.  In  women  and  children  intestinal  catarrh  occurs  very  readily. 
Habitual  dietetic  errors  and  chronic  disease  predispose  to  the  develop- 
ment of  catarrhal  enteritis.  Exciting  Cause. — Frequent  attacks  of  acute 
enteritis  may  lead  to  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition.  Unwholesome  food, 
toxic  food  products,  certain  poisons,  as  arsenic  and  mercury,  nervous 
irritability,  gastric  disorders,  particularly  hyperacidity,  intestinal  affections, 
tubercular  ulceration,  enteric  fever,  excessive  use  of  purgatives,  and  sud- 
den changes  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  temperature  are  exciting  causes.  Vari- 
ations in  the  composition  of  the  intestinal  juices,  arising  independently 
or  due  to  lack  of  proper  stimulus  on  the  part  of  the  gastric  juice,  may  play 
an  important  part. 

Symptoms.  —  General  symptoms,  such  as  depression,  exhaustion, 
thirst,  anorexia,  nausea,  are  common  to  acute  and  chronic  enteritis. 
Wasting  occurs  very  rapidly  in  the  former,  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  fever. 

Abdominal  colic  is  more  common  in  acute  than  in  chronic  enteritis. 
It  is  apt  to  occur  shortly  after  eating  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  mid- 
abdomen.  Abdominal  tenderness  is  commonly  present.  In  the  chronic 
cases  pain  is  not  a  conspicuous  symptom. 

Diarrhoea  is  the  main  feature  of  the  disorder.  It  may  exist  as,  (a) 
frequent,  watery,  brownish  colored,  unoffensive  acid  movements,  well 
mixed  with  brownish  sago-like  soft  mucus.  The  absence  of  fetor  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  time  for  fermentation  and  decomposition  is  lacking. 
Microscopical  examination  shows  excess  of  undigested  food  remnants. 
On  standing  such  stools  show  gas  formation  and  develop  an  intense  putre- 
factive odor.  This  particular  form  of  diarrhoea  usually  attends  the  acute 
cases,  (b)  Less  frequent  soft  mushy  stools,  often  distinctly  pale  and 
putty-like  (pultaceous  stools),  very  offensive  when  passed.  At  times  no 
undue  frequency  is  to  be  observed.  There  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  fine 
sago-like  mucus.  The  pallor  is  due  to  undigested  fat;  the  mucus  and  fine 
gas  bubbles  to  fermented  carbohydrates.  Microscopically,  undigested 
food  particles  are  abundant.  Fat  droplets,  fatty  acid  crystals,  soaps, 
starch,  meat  fibres  are  in  excess.  Bile-stained  epithelium  and  mucus  can 
be  seen.  The  reaction  is  intensely  acid.  Gas  production  occurs  on  stand- 
ing. Neither  occult  nor  gross  blood  is  to  be  detected  in  uncomplicated 
catarrhs. 
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Fetor  of  the  breath  and  a  pasty  tongue  are  common.  In  thin  subjects 
visible  peristalsis  may  be  seen.  The  pulse  is  usually  slow.  The  urine  is 
diminished  in  amount  and  contains  indican,  very  frequently  also  albumin 
and  casts. 

Dias^nosis. — Abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  diarrhoea,  the  presence 
in  the  movements  of  fine  particles  of  bile-stained  mucus  and  excess  of  undi- 
gested food  are  significant.  Fermentation,  acidity  aad  pallor  of  the  stool 
are  indicative  of  intestinal  catarrh.  Occult  or  gross  blood  would  indicate 
ulcerative  or  hemorrhagic  conditions.  Large  flakes  or  masses  of  mucus 
occur  in  membranous  enteritis.  Time  and  the  Widal  reaction  will  distin- 
guish the  cases  with  fever  from  typhus  abdominalis. 

Prognosis. — In  the  acute  cases  the  outlook  is  mostly  favorable. 
Repeated  attacks  of  acute  enteritis  may  end  in  the  chronic  form. 
Even  protracted  cases  occasionally  terminate  in  recovery. 

Phlegmonous  Enteritis. — Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
submucous  tissue  of  the  small  intestine,  occurring  anywhere  in  its  course, 
either  as  a  primarv  disease  or  as  a  secondarv  affection  in  various  intestinal 
accidents. 

I.  Primary  Phlegmonous  Enteritis. — A  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences, — We  know  nothing  of  the  conditions 
likely  to  induce  primary  phlegmonous  enteritis.  The  Exciting  Cause. — 
Acute  bacterial  infection  by  pyogenic  organisms,  usually  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes  or  the  Bacillus  coli  communis.  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are 
those  of  acute  peritonitis.  There  is  no  definite  classical  picture  of  the 
disease.  Diarrhoea  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment.  Diagnosis. — The 
diagnosis  has  not  l)een  made  during  life.  Prognosis. — The  disease  is 
invariably  fatal. 

II.  Secondary  Phlegmonous  Enteritis.  —  A  condition  occurring  in 
connection  with  various  intestinal  disorders.  P^mbolism,  carcinomatous 
and  tuberculous  ulceration,  intussusception,  strangulation  may  be  com- 
plicated by  phlegmonous  enteritis.  Etiology. — Predisjwsing  Influences, — 
The  above  conditions  predispose.  Exciting  Cause. — Infection  by  pyogenic 
organisms  as  the  result  of  an  infected  eml)olus,  thrombosis,  extensive 
ulceration,  or  complete  obstruction  of  the  intestine  from  any  cause.  Symp- 
toms.— The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  primary  disorder  plus  those  of  peri- 
tonitis. There  are  no  distinguishing  features  of  the  disease.  Diagnosis. — 
The  symptoms  of  peritonitis  superadded  to  those  of  the  existing  intestinal 
condition  may  suggest  phlegmon  formation.  The  differentiation  between 
developing  phlegmonous  enteritis  and  peritonitis  is  not  possible.  The 
prognosis  is  lethal.  Recovery  from  phlegmonous  inflammation  does 
not  occur. 

Diphtheritic  Enteritis. — Definition. — An  inflammatory  disorder  of  the 
intestine,  usually  secondary,  associated  with  necrosis,  ulceration,  and  the 
formation  of  pseudomembrane.  Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — 
Chronic  diseases  predispose  to  the  affection.  Cancer,  Bright's  disease, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  be  especially  mentioned.  Diphtheritic  enteritis 
is  frequently  a  terminal  infection.  Exciting  Caitses. — Acute  infections, 
as  enteric  fever  and  pneumonia,  and  certain  poisons,  as  mercury,  lead,  and 
arsenic,  are  among  the  exciting  causes. 
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Symptoms. — The  condition  may  exist  without  symptoms.  Thirst, 
fetor  of  the  breath,  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhoea,  ill-defined  pain,  dryness  of 
the  skin,  and  wasting  are  symptoms  when  the  lesions  are  in  the  small 
intestine,  tenesmus  and  diarrhoea  when  the  lower  bowel  is  involved.  The 
toxic  cases  usually  present  the  very  acute  symptoms.  The  clinical  picture 
of  the  primary  affection  may  completely  mask  the  intestinal  condition. 
Fever  may  or  may  not  be  present.  The  disease  may  last  for  many  weeks. 
Indicanuria,  increased  sulphate  excretion,  and  albuminuria  are  common. 
The  faeces  are  not  characteristic.  Poor  digestion  of  all  elements  is  evident 
and  the  stools  may  be  pale  from  undigested  fat,  frothy  and  fermenting 
from  the  starch  remnants,  and  intensely  fetid  from  decomposing  pro- 
teids.  Unaltered  blood  and  pus  may  be  present.  Occult  blood  can 
usually  be  detected. 

Differential  Diagnosis  — Catarrhal  Enteritis, — The  symptoms  in  diph- 
theritic enteritis  are  more  urgent.  Severe  pain,  bloody  and  purulent 
mucoid  stools  suggest  diphtheritic  enteritis.  The  primary  infection  or  the 
history  of  chronic  or  acute  poisoning  should  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  intestinal  affection.  Membranous  or  Mucous  Enterocolitis. — 
Diphtheritic  enteritis  is  an  inflammatory  necrosing  disease  with  a  necrotic 
fibrinous  membrane  formation.  Mucous  enterocolitis  is  a  neurosis  asso- 
ciated with  but  transient  if  any  inflammation  and  an  increased  mucus 
formation.  Diphtheritic  enteritis  is  usually  a  grave  disorder  associated 
with  wasting  and  serious  symptoms;  mucous  enterocolitis  often  allows 
progressive  incre^ase  of  weight  and  strength.  The  stools  of  the  latter  condi- 
tion are  usually  normal  fecal  material  plus  mucus.  Save  in  an  acute  attack 
blood  is  not  present. 

Prognosis. — Occurring  as  a  terminal  infection  in  chronic  disorders  diph- 
theritic enteritis  usually  ends  fatally.  In  the  acute  infections  the  primary 
disease  is  the  important  element  in  prognosis.  The  diphtheritic  enteritis 
following  the  administration  of  poisons  is  always  serious  and  often  fatal. 

ii.  Diarrhoeal  Disorders  of  Children. 

Definition. — Acute  and  chronic  disturbances  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  in  infants,  a^^sociated  with  diarrha\a  and  various  clinical  and  patho- 
logical conditions.  They  are  usually  the  result  of,  (1)  disordered  digestion, 
(2)  absorption  of  toxic  products,  (3)  acute  infection. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Feeble  and  poorly  developed 
infants,  those  suffering  from  illness,  and  those  nursed  by  ailing  mothers 
are  especially  predisposed  to  intestinal  disorders.  The  change  from  breast 
to  artificial  feeding,  particularly  in  the  summer  months,  exposes  the 
intestinal  tract  to  infection  and  favors  the  absorption  of  toxins. 

Exciting  Causes. — Improper  food,  proteid  or  carbohydrate  excess, 
the  ingestion  of  milk  contaminated  by  bacteria  and  their  products,  and, 
finally,  a  specific  bacterial  dysenteric  infection  through  the  milk,  water,  or 
other  means,  are  the  exciting  causes.  The  dysentery  due  to  the  Shiga 
bacillus  and  allied  organisms  includes  a  great  number  of  cases  formerly 
considered  due  to  intestinal  decomposition  and  toxscmia — probably  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  summer  diarrhoeas. 
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Symptoms. — Several  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea  are  recognized: 
(1)  dietetic,  (2)  toxic  and  bacterial,  (3)  inflammatory,  (4)  chronic. 

1.  Dietetic.  Acute  Oastro-enteritis.  —  Fever,  rapid  pulse,  anorexia, 
restlessness,  crying,  are  initial  phenomena.  Convulsions  may  occur. 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  soon  ensue.  The  abdomen  is  distended,  and 
there  are  evidences  of  abdominal  pain.  The  vomitus  is  not  character- 
istic. The  stools,  six  to  twelve  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  are  brown, 
watery  at  first,  and  in  the  mild  cases  becoming  greenish,  offensive,  with 
^reen-brown  mucus  and  fragments  of  undigested  milk  or  food.  In  the 
more  severe  cases  there  is  an  increase  of  fever,  together  with  prostration 
and  diarrhoea  and  persistent  offensive  green  acid  stools.  The  common 
organisms  of  the  intestine  are  always  present  in  abundance. 

2.  Toxic  and  Bacterial  Diarriioeas. — Infection  or  toxsemia  may  be 
superadded  to  the  dietetic  gastro-cnteritis.  More  commonly  the  toxic  and 
bacterial  diarrhoeas  occur  independently,  following  the  ingestion  of  infected 
milk,  or  w  thout  evident  cause.  Cholera  Infantum. — The  onset  is  abrupt  and 
characterized  by  convulsions,  restlessness  or  stupor,  marked  prostrat  on, 
rapid  wasting,  and  all  the  evidences  of  a  severe  toxaemia  or  infection. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  104^-105°  F.  (40<'-55°  C.) ;  thirst  is  pro- 
nounced, and  the  skin  is  clammy  and  turgid,  or  inelastic  and  shrivelled 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  fluids  by  the  bowel.  Death  may  ensue  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  bowel  movements,  brownish  or 
;jrecnish  at  first,  but  soon  becoming  gray  and  watery  with  abundant 
mucus  and  flocculi,  are  incessant.  There  is  little  or  no  odor  and  the 
reaction  is  alkaline.  Blood  and  pus  are  unusual.  The  Shiga  and  allied 
4lysentery  bacilli,  together  with  other  organisms,  are  present  in  these  cases. 

3.  Inflammatory  Diarrhceas. — Either  of  the  preceding  forms  may  be 
follow^ed  by  a  localized  ulcerative  dysenteric  ileocolitis,  or  the  condition 
may  be  inflammatory  from  the  start.  Even  though  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion may  be  little  affected,  the  inflammatory  and  ulcerated  condition  of  the 
lower  i  eum  and  colon  gives  rise  to  fever,  pain,  tenesmus,  and  frequent 
bloody  or  mucopurulent  stools.  Free  pus  or  blood,  usually  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  colon,  may  be  passed.  The  odor  of  these  stools  is  not 
necessarily  offensive  and  the  fecal  remnants  may  show  a  fair  degree  of 
<ligestion.  The  various  dysentery  bacilli  and  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes 
are  frequently  found  in  these  cases.  Diphtheritic  or  membranous  entero- 
colitis is  a  common  so(iuol. 

4.  Chronic  Diarrhoea  — Repeated  attacks  of  dietetic  diarrhoea  may  lead 
to  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis.  The  inflammatory  ileocolitis  may  persist 
for  months.  Failure  to  gain  weight,  loss  of  appetite,  a  dry  wrinkled  skin, 
nervousness,  and  general  evidences  of  failing  nutrition  are  evident.  Per- 
sistent catarrh  of  the  upper  bowel  is  characterized  by  five  or  six  loose 
greenish  daily  movements,  offensive,  and  with  excess  of  mucus.  Undi- 
gested food  is  easily  detected.  Fermentation  from  the  carbohydrates  may 
be  demonstrable.  The  putrid  odor  of  albuminous  decomposition  may  be 
recognized  if  the  ])roteids  are  poorly  digested.  In  chronic  ileocolitis  pain 
frequently  occurs  upon  defecation.  Mucus  persists  in  large  quantities. 
Blood  and  pus  may  be  absent.  The  stools  may  have  resumed  their  normal 
brown  yellow  color.     Dysentery  bacilli  are  found  in  some  of  these  cases. 
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Diasrnosis. — In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  is  e\ident.  Cases  ^ith 
persistent  fever  may  require  a  Widal  reaction  to  distinguish  them  from 
typhoid.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  tuberculin  test  may  help  to  exclude 
intestinal  tuberculosis.  Bacteriological  examination  of  the  stools  is  neces- 
sary to  differentiate  the  various  forms.  Serum  diagnosis  has  not  jdelded 
positive  results. 

Pros:nosis. — In  the  dietetic  forms  ^dth  careful  treatment  the  prognosis 
is  good.  The  acute  toxic  and  infectious  cases  have  always  a  grave  prog- 
nosis; only  the  strong  infants  survive.  The  prognosis  in  the  inflammator}- 
diarrhoeas  is  likewise  grave.  If  the  infant  sur\'ive  the  acute  attack  there 
is  always  the  probability  of  an  ensuing  chronic  ileocolitis. 

In  the  chronic  diarrhoeas  only  exceptional  cases  recover,  and  often 
only  after  months.  Many  cases  ultimately  die  of  inanition  or  some  acute 
terminal  infection. 

iii.  Ulceration  of  the  Intestines. 

1.  Ulceration  Restricted  to  the  Small  Intestine. — (a)  Duodenal  Ulcer; 
Peptic  Ulcer. — Non-malignant  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  above  the  papilla  of 
Vater  and  of  the  same  nature  as  gastric  ulcer. 

Etiology. — Irregular  habits  in  regard  to  eating,  over-indulgence  in 
alcohol,  and  chronic  gastritis  with  hyperacidity  are  important  predisposing 
factors.  The  immediate  cause  is  obscure.  The  etiology  of  duodenal  ulcer 
is  the  same  as  that  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  the  two  conditions  are  frequently 
associated. 

The  ulcers  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  former  are  circular  or 
punched-out  and  more  or  less  superficial;  the  latter  often  funnel-shaped, 
with  thickened,  indurated,  and  sloping  borders.  Duodenal  ulcers  are 
mostly  near  the  pylorus  and  frequently  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  gut. 
Gradual  cicatrization  with  stenosis  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  obstruc- 
tion of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  hemorrhage  from  erosion  of  large 
arterial  trunks,  and  perforation  are  common. 

(b)  Peptic  Ulcer  of  the  Jejunum. — ^This  condition  occurs  after  gastro- 
jejunostomy, the  common  site  being  near  the  point  of  attachment  to  the 
stomach.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  which  lead  to  duodenal  peptic 
ulcer.  Hyperacidity  plays  an  important  r61e.  Perforation  may  occur 
with  circumscribed  or  general  peritonitis. 

Symptoms. — In  both  its  general  and  local  symptoms  duodenal  ulcer 
may  be  indistinguishable  from  gastric  ulcer.  Pain  is  less  conimoa  in  duo- 
denal ulcer,  and  is  apt  to  be  late,  occurring  three  to  five  hours  after  eating. 
It  is  referred  to  the  right  hypochondrium.  Vomiting  and  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms are  less  frequent.  Ha3matemesis  may  never  occur,  the  blood  being 
passed  entirely  by  the  bowel.  Such  hemorrhages  and  the  resultant  anspmia 
may  be  the  only  s^'mptoms  at  first  of  deep  ulceration.  There  may  be 
an  acutely  localized  painful  area  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  The  test-meal  shows 
nothing  more  than  in  gastric  ulcer.  Inflation  and  other  modes  of  exam- 
ination show  nothing  distinctive. 

Diagnosis. — Sudden  hemorrhage  from  the  bowel  (tarry  stools)  or 
persistent  evidence  of  blood  in  the  stools  by  chemical  ♦est  (occult  blood). 
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rapid  or  slowly  progressive  anaemia,  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
occurring  some  hours  after  eating,  justify  the  suspicion  of  duodenal  ulcer. 
A  positive  diagnosis  may  be  impossible. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— Gastric  hyperacidity  with  pyloric  spasm 
and  gastralgia  are  to  be  considered.  The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage, 
gross  or  occult,  anaemia,  and  the  subsequent  changes  due  to  narrowing  of 
the  duodenum  are  important.  In  gall-stone  disease,  jaundice,  the  absence  of 
blood  in  the  faeces,  and  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  pain  are  suggestive. 

(c)  Duodenal  Ulceration  Following  Extensive  Bums  of  the  Skin* — This 
form  of  intestinal  ulceration  occurs  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  all  fatal 
burns.  The  ulcers  may  be  single  or  multiple,  but  rarely  exceed  six  in  num- 
ber. The  usual  site  is  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  duodenum.  They 
are  long,  narrow,  and  irregular  in  outline  and  commonly  superficial.  They 
have  been  found  as  early  as  the  second  day  and  as  late  as  the  third  week, 
but  most  frequently  about  the  end  of  the  first  week.  They  are  more  com- 
mon in  burns  of  the  trunk  than  of  the  limbs,  and  in  females  than  males. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  restriction  of 
this  form  of  ulceration  to  the  duodenum.  Hunter  assumes  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  impairment  of  function  of  the  skin,  toxic  substances  capable  of 
causing  ulceration  of  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane  are  excreted  with 
the  bile.  Embolism  of  the  duodenal  arteries  and  destruction  of  the  anti- 
ferments  in  the  mucous  cells,  with  impairment  of  resistance  to  the  digestive 
power  of  the  gastric  juice,  are  other  explanations. 

2.  Ulceration  Peculiar  to  tlie  Large  Intestine. — (a)  Stercoral  ulcera- 
tion of  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  colon,  due  to  pressure  of  impacted  fa?ces. 
(b)  Dysenteric  ulceration. 

3.  Ulcerative  Conditions  Occurring  in  l>otli  Small  and  Large  Intes- 
tines include  tuberculous,  malignant,  syphilitic,  thrombotic,  embolic, 
and  simple  follicular  ulceration. 

The  ulceration  of  enteric  fever  is  fully  considered  in  the  section  on 
the  Infectious  Diseases. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. —  Any  exhausting  condition 
and  old  age  favor  the  development  of  simple  ulceration.  Tuberculous 
or  malignant  ulceration  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

Exciting  Cause. — Pressure  of  the  impacted  fseces  is  the  exciting 
cause  in  stercoral  ulcer.  The  swallowing  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
or  food  is  the  cause  of  primary  tuberculous  ulceration.  The  local  deter- 
mining cause  of  syphilitic,  malignant,  and  many  thrombotic  ulcerations 
is  unknown.  Embolic  ulceration  follows  the  blocking  of  arterial  twigs 
in  the  intestinal  wall.  The  exciting  cause  of  simple  follicular  ulceration 
is  often  an  acute  toxic  enterocolitis,  an  unchecked  diarrhoea,  or  persistent 
gastro-intestinal  abuse.  Syphilitic  and  tuberculous  ulceration  are  con- 
sidered in  the  section  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  specific  infectious  diseases. 

Symptoms. —  General  symptoms  ar3  wasting,  anaemia,  thirst,  and, 
in  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  ulceration,  slight  fever.  Subnormal  tempera- 
ture is  more  frequent.  The  symptoms  of  an  associated  neoplasm  or  obstruc- 
tion are  to  he  considered. 

A  proiiiinent  8ymj)tom  is  persistent  diarrhoea,  usually  painless  if  the 
ulceration  is  in  the  small  intestine,  attended  with  pain  and  tenesmus  when 
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it  involves  the  large  bowel.  Abdominal  tenderness  is  generallj^  present 
Mucus,  pus,  and  visible  blood  may  be  present  in  large  quantities  wh«i 
the  affection  is  in  the  colon.  Thin  watery  movements  are  suggestive  of 
small  intestinal  ulceration.  Occult  blood  and  excess  of  undigested  food 
are  usually  demonstrable  in  the  stools.  Normal  digestion  of  food  sub- 
stances may  be  but  little  interfered  with  even  when  the  process  is  in  the 
small  bowel,  and  the  examination  of  the  faeces  mav  fail  to  show  excess  of 
food  remnants.     Ulceration  in  the  ileum  may  be  unattended  by  diarrhoea. 

Physical  Signs. — A  scaphoid  abdomen,  palpable  thickening  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  visible  peristalsis,  tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure,  particularly 
along  the  course  of  the  large  bowel,  in  some  cases  complete  absence  of  tym- 
pany may  be  observed.  The  physical  signs  of  a  neoplasm  may  coexist. 
Direct  inspection  of  the  sigmoid  and  descending  colon  may  show  the  ulcer- 
ating area  and  is  often  the  only  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  colonic  ulcer. 

Diagnosis. — Direct.  —  Xo  combination  of  symptoms  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  ulceration.  Detection  by  means  of  the  Kelly  tubes  is  of  course 
final.  The  distinction  of  the  various  forms  of  ulceration  may  be  impossible 
without  direct  inspection  of  the  ulcerated  area.  Clinically  the  course  of 
stercoral  and  follicular  ulcers  is  usually  favorable  after  the  removal  of  the 
cause;  that  of  malignant  and  tuberculous  ulcerations  unfavorable.  Ster- 
coral ulcers  are  large,  few  in  number  or  single,  clean  cut,  show  little  or  no 
induration  or  inflammatory  reaction.  Follicular  ulcerations  are  apt  to  be 
numerous,  small,  and  distinctly  outlined.  Considerable  inflammation  of 
surrounding  tissue  is  usually  present.  Malignant  ulceration  is  usually 
attended  by  considerable  infiltration  of  adjacent  tissues.  Scrapings  from 
the  surface  may  show  characteristic  microscopical  findings.  Tuberculous 
ulceration  of  the  lower  bowel  is  unusual.  The  tuberculous  ulcer  is  dis- 
tinctly marked;  tubercles  may  be  seen.  Scrapings  may  show  tubercle 
bacilli,  giant  cells,  or  characteristic  microscopical  tubercles.  Amcebse  Coli 
are  present  in  the  faeces  in  the  ulceration  of  amoebic  dysentery. 

Differential. — Acute  and  Chronic  Intestinal  Catarrh, — The  f)ersist- 
ence  of  the  symptoms,  the  more  marked  wasting,  anaemia,  and  cachexia 
suggest  ulceration.  Direct  examination  by  means  of  specula  affords,  in 
many  cases,  the  only  sure  means  of  differentiation.  The  presence  of 
small  tissue  fragments  in  the  faeces  is  evidence  of  ulceration.  Occult 
blood  may  be  present  in  both  conditions.  The  Intestinal  \euroses, — The 
more  serious  general  symptoms,  the  presence  of  blood,  mucus,  and  pu««,. 
and  direct  examination  of  the  bowel  are  of  diagnostic  value. 

Prognosis  — The  outlook  is  usually  favorable  in  stercoral  and  follic- 
ular ulceration.  The  course  of  malignant  and  tubercular  disease  of  the 
bowel  is  usually  uninfluenced  by  treatment.  The  prognosis  in  sypliilitic^ 
thrombotic,  and  embolic  ulcerations  is  uncertain.  The  majority  of  such 
conditions  are  only  recognized  post  mortem. 

iv.  Intestinal  Stenosis  and  Obstruction. 

Narrowing  and  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  occurring  anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  bowel  from  tlie 
pylorus  to  the  rectum. 
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1.  Stenosis  or  Incomplete  Obstruction. — Etlolo8:y.  — Predisposing 
Influences. —  Previous  acute  inflammatory  conditions  and  malignant 
disease  are  the  most  important.  Women,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  espe- 
cially predisposed  to  intestinal  stenosis;  their  greater  liability  to  enterop- 
tosis  also  increases  their  liability  to  stenosis  from  the  kinking  or  twisting 
of  misplaced  intestines. 

Exciting  Causes. — The  direct  causes  are  many  and  may  be 
enumerated  according  to  the  location  of  the  narrowing.  In  the  small 
intestine  the  cicatrices  of  duodenal  ulcers,  gall-bladder  and  common  bile- 
duct  disease,  diseases  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  cancer  of  the  duodenum, 
jejunum,  or  ileum,  omental  and  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  accidents,  as 
hernia,  adhesions  or  compression  caused  by  new  growths,  and  involvement 
of  the  gut  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  appendix  or  pelvic  organs  are 
the  most  common  causes.  In  the  large  intestine  peritoneal  and  appen- 
dicular  adhesion,  adhesions  to  the  gall-bladder,  adhesions  to  and  com- 
pression by  pelvic  tumors  are  common  causes  of  stenosis.  Cicatricial 
narrowing  following  dysenteric  and  stercoraceous  ulceration  is  an  occa- 
sional cause.  Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  large  bowel  is  less  often  followed 
by  stenosis,  while  syphilis  of  the  rectum,  with  ulceration  and  resulting 
narrowing,  is  a  frequent  cause.  Cancerous  invasion  of  the  rectum  and  sig- 
moid flexure  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  intestinal  stenosis. 

Symptoms. — General. — General  symptoms  in  intestinal  stenosis  may 
depend  upon  the  cause  more  than  upon  the  narrowing  of  the  bowel. 
Anaemia,  wasting,  and  loss  of  appetite  occur  early  in  cancerous  stricture 
and  in  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  disease,  whether  the  stenosis  is  of  extreme 
grade  or  not.  In  the  mechanical  stenosis  due  to  pressure  and  adhesions, 
unless  they  are  near  enough  to  the  stomach  to  cause  early  dilatation 
and  vomiting,  wasting  may  not  occur  and  anaemia  may  be  long  absent. 
Mental  and  physical  depression  are  usually  marked  in  persistent  stenosis. 
Thirst  is  a  common  symptom;    oliguria  occuis. 

Local  Symptoms. — ^The  situation  is  important.  The  fluid  contents 
of  the  upper  bowel  may  be  easily  forced  through  an  opening  which  would 
be  occluded  or  readily  obstructed  by  the  solid  fajces  of  the  lower  boweL 
Stenosis  above  the  ileum  sooner  or  later  produces  a  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  with  marked  local  gastric  symptoms.  Stenosis  in  the  colon  is 
likely  to  be  attended  by  constipation,  a  symptom  not  common  in  narrow- 
ing at  a  higher  level.  Finally,  tenesmus  and  intensely  painful  muscular 
contractions  are  limited  to  stenoses  of  the  large  bowel. 

Stenofiis  of  the  Duodenum  and  Jejunum, — Distention  after  eating, 
eructations,  gradually  increasing  and  persistent  nausea,  and  finally  vomit- 
ing are  common  local  symptoms.  Persistent  biliary  vomiting  suggests 
stenosis  below  the  papilla  of  Vater,  while  symptoms  of  disturbed  hepatic 
and  pancreatic  function  occur  when  the  common  and  pancreatic  ducts 
are  involved  in  the  lesion  causing  ()l)struction.  Painful  contractions  of 
the  intestine  are  not  usual  in  stenosis  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. The  vomitua  is  that  of  gastric  dilatation;  it  is  not  fecal.  Bile  is 
present  under  the  conditions  just  mentioned.  Pancreatic  ferments  may 
be  recognized.  Blood  tests  may  be  positive  if  ulceration  exists.  The 
fapces  are  not  distinctive.     Associated  occlusion  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
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ducts  may  show  unabsorbed   fat  and  undigested   proteid.s,    and    carbohy- 
drates in  excess.    Blood  tests  will  be  positive  if  there  is  ulceration. 

Stenosis  of  the  Ileum, — Distention  following  the  intake  of  food  is  less 
common.  The  stomach  is  not  usually  dilated.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  contents  occur,  but  not  continuously.  Stenosis 
situated  low  in  the  ileum  may  be  associated  with  a  slightly  fecal  smelling 
vomitus.  Painful  contractions  of  the  bowel  do  not  often  occur,  but  in 
some  cases  persistent  crampy  pain  with  moderate  distention  is  the  only 
symptom.  Many  ileal  stenoses  never  reveal  themselves  till  a  sudden 
occlusion   produces   an   acute   obstruction. 

Stenosis  of  the  Large  Bowel, — Distention  of  extreme  degi'ee  may  be 
present,  particularly  if  the  stenosis  is  very  low.  Constipation  is  the  rule, 
or  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhooa.  Vomiting  occurs  occasionally, 
but  is  only  fecal  when  it  has  persisted  for  some  hours  and  acute  obstruc- 
tive symptoms  have  supervened.  Tenesmus  and  painful  muscular  con- 
tractions of  a  periodic  type  are  characteristic  of  lower  ])owel  stenosis. 
With  ulceration  blood  is  present  in  the  faces.  There  is,  however,  no 
characteristic  stool  in  stenosis  of  the  lower  bowel. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  existence  of  anirmia  an<l  cachexia, 
and  wasting  are  to  be  noted.  Marketl  distention  is  often  apparent 
in  stenosis  of  the  large  bowel.  Stenosis  of  the  small  bowel  is  less  apt 
to  give  rise  to  extreme  distention.  A  distended  stomach  may  be 
apparent  in  cases  of  duodenal  stenosis.  Inspection  frequently  shows  a 
tense  intestinal  tube  (intestinal  rigidity)  or  several,  one  above  the  other 
(ladder  pattern),  and  these  rigid  distended  parts  may  further  show 
energetic  peristaltic  movements  running  up  to  and  ending  in  the  obstruc- 
tion and  sometimes  bringing  a  stenosing  tumor  into  view.  The  colon  or 
its  sigmoid  flexure  may  be  clearly  outlined.  The  latter  nuiy  occupy'  the 
whole  abdomen.  Inspection  may  also  reveal  tumors,  a  protruding  hernia, 
fulness  in  the  hernial  tracts,  and  the  scars  of  abdominal  operations  which 
suggest  adhesions  or  constricting  bands.  Palpation. — ^The  rigidity  of 
an  intestinal  tube  above  a  stenosis  is  easily  appreciated.  Peristalsis  with 
muscular  hypertrophy  and  a  stenosing  tumor  of  the  bowel  may  l^e  felt. 
Abdominal  tumor,  hernia,  adherent  scars,  and  the  like  can  he  readily 
examined.  Percussion  is  of  limited  value.  Auscultation,  beyond 
allowing  us  to  hear  fluids  trickling  through  an  aperture  and  to  conclude 
that  it  is  still  patent,  does  not  afford  any  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Inflation  of  the  stomach  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  duodenal  steno- 
sis gives  no  clear  result.  Inflation  of  the  large  bowel  may,  in  thin  subjects. 
reveal  a  stenosis  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Stenosis  of  the 
descending  colon  or  transverse  colon  may  become  evident,  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  natural  distention  al)ove  the  stenosis  is  more  distinctive.  Rectal 
examination  in  intestinal  stenosis  may  reveal  the  occluding  maas  of  a  pel- 
vic tumor,  narrowing  of  the  anus  and  lower  rectum  due  to  stricture,  or 
the  rough,  hardened,  ulcerating  edges  of  a  malignant  growth.  Vaginal 
examination  may  at  times  reveal  palpable  tumors  or  stenosing  condi- 
tions in  the  pelvis  or  adjoining  intestines.  Proctoscopic  and  sigmoiik>- 
scopic  examination  will  show  the  presence  of  stenosing  conditions, 
cicatrizing  ulcers,  syphilitic  or  fibroid  stricture,  or  the  narrowing  of  the 
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intestinal  tube  from  outside  pressure.  The  X-rats  after  bismuth  injec- 
tion or  ingestion  may  yield  important  diagnostic  facts.  A  well-outlined 
sigmoid  or  colon  may  show  acute  kinking,  a  tumor,  or  constriction 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  bismuth  beyond  a  certain  point  even 
after  many  hours.  Less  accurate  information  must  be  expected  in 
stenosis  of  the  small  intestine. 

Diagnosis* — Direct. — Distention,  abdominal  pain,  cramp-colic,  tenes- 
mus, constipation,  or  alternating  diarrhoea  suggest  stenosis  of  the  large 
bowel.  Persistent  gastric  symptoms  and  gastrectasis,  recurrent  vomiting 
with  no  evidence  of  pyloric  tumor  or  pyloric  obstruction,  and  continuous 
biliary  vomiting  direct  attention  to  the  small  bowel  as  the  seat  of  trouble. 
The  recognition  of  an  intestinal  tumor,  the  appearance  of  intestinal  rigidity, 
intestinal  patterns,  visible  peristalsis,  and  visible  and  palpable  muscular 
hyp>ertrophy  make  the  diagnosis  sure.  Fecal  vomiting,  which  usually 
indicates  that  the  condition  has  passed  from  stenosis  to  complete 
obstruction,  localizes  the  obstruction  a  very  short  distance  either  above 
or  below  the  ileocecal  valve. 

Differential. — Nervous  Dyspepsia,  Nervous  Flattdence  and  Vomiting, 
Enteralgia. — Gastric  dilatation  as  seen  in  duodenal  stenosis,  intestinal 
rigidity,  intestinal  patterns,  and  visible  and  palpable  intestinal  peristalsis 
do  not  occur  in  the  neuroses.  Vomiting  in  the  neuroses  is  easy, 
is  apt  to  occur  immediately  after  eating,  and  the  vomitus  is  usually 
undigested,  odorless  food.  General  symptoms  with  the  exception  of  wast- 
ing are  less  marked.  Lead  Colic. — ^The  diagnosis  may  be  impossible,  since 
temporary  stenosis  undoubtedly  takes  place  during  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction. Marked  ansemia,  with  the  early  symptoms  of  intestinal  disorder, 
and  a  blue  line  on  the  gums  may  be  the  only  distinguishing  features. 
Persistent  Vomiting  of  Alcoholism,  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Gastroxynsis. — In  these 
conditions  the  general  symptoms  are  practically  absent.  The  history  is 
different,  and  in  tabes  characteristic  ocular  and  nervous  phenomena  are 
present.  The  vomitus  in  these  conditions  consists  of  mucus  and  a  watery 
gastric  secretion,  and  never  contains  food  remnants  or  has  a  fecal  odor,  no 
matter  how  persistent  and  profuse  it  may  be.  Distention  of  the  Intes- 
tines {Paretic  Distention)  of  Acute  Fever;  Idiopathic  Dilatation  of  the  Colon. 
— In  these  conditions  stenosis,  pain,  colic,  complete  constipation,  and 
vomiting  are  absent,  though  faint  visible  peristaltic  and  intestinal  pat- 
terns may  sometimes  be  seen.  Obstruction  hypertrophy  and  palpable 
muscular  contraction  do  not  occur. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  stenosis. 
Cancerous  stenosis,  unless  a  diagnosis  has  been  made  in  time  to  allow 
resection,  is  fatal.  Any  simple  stenosis  may  terminate  suddenly  in  a  fatal 
obstruction,  but  the  majority  can  be  relieved  by  operation. 

2.  Complete  Obstruction. — Many  chronic  stenoses  end  in  acute 
obstruction.  Various  accidents,  strangulation,  twistings  of  the  bowel, 
volvulus,  etc.,  produce  the  same  results — complete  occlusion  of  the 
bowel,  the  retention  of  flatus  and  intestinal  contents,  and  the  sudden 
development  of  serious  symptoms. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Causes. — Chronic  Stenosis. — Bands  of  adhe 
sion  and  open  hernial  canals  constitute  predisposing  factors. 
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Exciting  Causes. — Excesses  at  table  or  accumulation  of  the  residua 
oi  coarse  food  or  of  other  material  may  suddenly  block  the  narrowed  gut. 
Twisting  of  the  bowel,  various  hernial  accidents,  and  intussusception 
are  immediate  causes.  The  settling  of  a  large  pelvic  tumor  is  a  not 
uncommon  direct  cause  of  acute  obstruction.  Foreign  bodies,  gall-stones, 
accumulation  of  parasites,  and  impaction  of  fseces  are  also  direct  caiises. 
Almost  any  acute  abdominal  inflammation  may  give  rise  to  acute 
obstruction. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  are  marked  and  severe.  In  simple 
stenosis,  so  long  as  a  narrowed  opening  remains  patent,  general  symp- 
toms may  be  absent.  Large  collections  of  fecal  material  may  acenmulatc 
without  causing  marked  discomfort,  but  the  moment  the  obstruction 
becomes  complete  serious  symptoms  supervene.  Rise  in  the  pulse- 
rate,  increased  vascular  tension,  slight  elevation  of  temperature  followed 
by  the  signs  of  prostration  and  collapse,  pallor,  sweating,  facies  abdom- 
inalis,  thready  pulse,  and  shallow  respiration  constitute  a  symptom-com- 
plex at  once  alarming  and  significant.  Thirst  and  oliguria  are  constant 
Intense  grinding  pain,  eructations,  nausea,  and  persistent  vomiting,  at  first  of 
gastric  juice,  later  of  gastric  fluid  commingled  with  bile  or  intestinal  con- 
tents and  bile,  and,  when  the  obstruction  is  below  the  ilcocsecal  valve,  of 
distinctly  fecal  material,  speedily  occur.  The  vomitus  in  obstruction  of  the 
lower  ileum  may  have  a  faintly  fecal  odor.  Distention  is  a  constant  phe- 
nomenon and  is  more  marked  the  lower  the  obstruction.  Volvulus  and 
intussusception  may  be  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  blood,  and  in  sigmoid 
obstruction  tenesmus  with  bloody  mucous  discharges  occur.  Neither  faecca 
nor  flatus  are  passed  per  rectum.  In  unrelieved  cases  peritonitis  rapidly 
develops  with  intestinal  paresis,  generalized  pain,  and  marked  meteorism. 

Clasrnosis.  —  Direct.  —  Grave  general  symptoms,  abdominal  pain 
with  intense  exacerbations,  tenesmus,  nausea,  eructations,  persistent 
vomiting  eventually  becoming  of  a  fecal  character,  absolute  failure  to 
pass  flatus  and  faeces,  distention,  intestinal  patterns,  rigidity,  and  tumefai;- 
tion  of  the  intestine  as  the  contraction  reaches  the  obstruction  are  the 
main  diagnostic  features.  Changes  in  the  uripe  such  as  the  appearance  of 
excess  of  sulphates  (indican)  are  not  diagnostic.  Leucocytosis  is  not 
constant  and  therefore  not  an  important  diagnostic  feature. 

Differential. — There  are  but  few  conditions  which  simulate  acute 
obstruction.  Thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  acute  pancreatitis,  and 
acute  enteritis  with  relaxation  of  the  intestinal  coils,  pain,  and  vomiting, 
may  be  mentioned.  The  absence  of  intestinal  patterns,  rigidity,  and  visible 
and  palpable  peristalsis  are  of  value  in  differentiating  these  conditions 
from  acute  obstruction  in  cases  seen  prior  to  the  development  of  peri- 
tonitis and  paralytic  distention.  Acute  appendicitis  with  peritonitis  may 
closely  resemble  acute  obstruction.  A  history  of  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  appendix  is  often  obtained.  The  diagnosis  maj'  be  difficult. 
Spontaneous  relief  is  rare.  Early  surgical  intervention  is  imperative. 
In  neglected  cases  death  ensues  in  the  course  of  three  to  six  days. 

Obstruction  of  the  large  bowel  from  accumulation  of  hardened  faeces 
is  rarely  complete.  Fecal  obstruction  can  bo  differentiated  from  stenosis 
due  to  other  causes  by  the  recognition  of  the  accumulated  masses,  the 
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comparative  mildness  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms,  the  absence  of 
marked  visible  and  palpable  intestinal  peristalsis,  and  the  relief  afforded 
by  judicious  therapeutic  measures. 

V.  Dilatation  of  the  Intestines — Idiopathic  Dilatation  of 

the  Colon. 

Definition. — Chronic  dilatation  of  the  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure,  not 
due  to  stricture  or  accumulation  of  fseces. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  causes  are  unknown.  A  history  of  chronic 
constipation  is  usually  obtained.  The  condition  usually  occurs  in  quite 
young  persons  and  children.  The  pseudocyesis  of  middle-aged  women 
depends  largely  upon  dilatation  of  the  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

Exciting  Causes. — Fecal  accumulation  plus  paretic  distention  of  the 
bowel  occurring  repeatedly  produces  the  condition.  Spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  rectum  must  coexist.  Idiopathic  dilatation  due  to  structural 
abnormalities  is  a  probable  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  general  health  may  be  but  little  affected.  Acute 
symptoms  rarely  occur.  Extreme  distention  gives  rise  to  respiratory  and 
cardiac  oppression.  Constipation  is  the  rule,  but  diarrhoea  occurs.  The 
most  prominent  symptom  is  distention.  Pain,  colic,  and  obstructive 
symptoms  are  absent.  The  distress  that  accompanies  distention  of  the 
small  intestine  is  not  observed  in  idiopathic  dilatation  of  the  colon.  Enor- 
mous distention  of  the  abdomen,  thinning  of  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
presence  of  lineae  atropicae,  and  glazing  of  the  skin  are  seen.  With 
marked  wasting  of  the  abdominal  walls  the  outline  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
rising  from  the  pelvis  and  reaching  to  the  costal  margin,  or  the  outline 
of  the  colon,  can  be  made  out.  Peristalsis  is  not  pronounced.  Palpation 
shows  the  distention  to  be  gaseous.  No  resistance  or  solidity  is  felt;  nd 
fluctuation  wave  obtained.  Percussion  gives  a  marked  tympany  every-^ 
where,  even  in  the  loins  up  to  the  base  of  the  lungs  behind,  and  often 
shows  an  obliteration  of  the  liver  dulness  in  front.  The  passage  of  a  soft 
rubber  tube  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  relieves  distention  by  allowing  the 
exit  of  air  and  shows  what  part  of  the  bowel  is  affected.  Reinflatioit 
through  the  tube  produces  a  gradual  ballooning  and  outlining  of  the  sig^ 
moid  or  colon.  Examination  by  means  of  the  speculum  shows  merely  the 
relaxed  condition  of  the  colon  when  the  air  is  expelled. 

Diasrnosis. — Direct. — The  absence  of  serious  local  and  general  symp-l 
toms,  constipation,  extreme  chronic  distention  with  outlining  cf  the  sigmoid 
or  parts  of  the  colon,  the  disappearance  of  distention  on  passing  the  rectaf 
tube,  and  the  results  of  inflation  are  characteristic. 

Differential. — The  general  symptoms  and  the  relief  of  the  disten- 
tion by  the  tube  differentiate  dilatation  of  the  colon  from  gastrectasia. 
The  shape  and  position  of  the  stomach  are  radically  different.  DiHentian- 
of  the  Sntall  Intestine  due  to  Obstruction  or  Paretic  Conditions  of  the  Mus- 
cvlature. — The  general  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  small  intestine  are  more* 
marked.  Intestinal  patterns  are  smaller  and  more  numerous;  peristalsis 
(save  in  paretic  distention)  may  be  seen.  Distention  of  the  Large  Bowel 
due  to  Stricture,  Malignant  Growth,  etc. — The  distention  due  to  obstruction 
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is  associated  with  signs  of  associated  muscular  hypertrophy.  Visible  or 
palpable  active  peristalsis,  pain,  and  colic  are  common.  General  symp- 
toms rapidly  develop.  The  obstruction  can  often  be  re<M>gnized  by  the 
speculum  or  examining  finger,  or  upon  palpation  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  Fluid  AccumukUions. — Bulging  of  the  flanks,  movable  dulness  on 
turning,  fluctuation  wave,  flatness  on  percussion  readily  distinguish  fluid 
accumulation  from  gaseous  distention. 

Pros^nosis. — The  disease  in  itself  is  rarely  fatal.  In  the  idiopathic 
cases  death  commonly  occurs  early  in  life.  General  treatment  has 
little  effect.  Removal  of  the  distended  sections  of  the  colon  and 
sigmoid    flexure    has    been    tried. 


vi.  Appendicitis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 

The  conception  of  appendicitis  is  a  modern  one,  dating  from  the 
studies  of  Reginald  Fitz  (1886).  It  includes  and  explains  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  foreign  bodies  in  the  appendix;  catarrhal,  diffuse,  purulent,  and 
necrotic  inflammation  of  that  organ;  ulceration,  gangrene,  cyst  formation, 
and  abscess  of  the  appendix;  chronic,  recurrent,  and  obliterative  inflam- 
mation; peri-appendicular  abscess,  typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  and  iliac  phleg- 
mon; and  local  and  general  peritonitis  having  its  starting-point  in  the 
ileocaecal  region. 

These  conditions  constitute  phases  in  the  evolution  of  a  single  proc- 
ess— appendicitis.     The  central  fact  is  infection  of  the  appendix. 

The  infection  may  be  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  infection,  as, 
for  example,  influenza  or  pneumonia;  or  a  purely  local  process,  as  in  the 
case  of  foreign  bodies,  fecal  concretions,  the  extensions  of  an  inflammation 
from  the  caecum,  or  when  injury  to  the  app)endix  results  from  strains  or 
blows;  and  finally  the  infection  may  be  associated  with  a  specific  local 
lesion  in  a  general  disease,  as  when  typhoid  ulceration  involves  the  lymph 
tissue  in  the  app>endix.  Kelynak  (1903)  suggested  that  acute  appendicitis 
is  a  metastatic  inflammation  arising  from  a  distant  primary  focus  of 
infection.  Other  observers,  notably  Apolant  and  Kretz,  have  recently 
advanced  the  opinion  that  ''appendicitis  begins  as  a  metastatic  disea<>e 
of  the  adenoid  tissue,  and  that  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  throat 
and  nose  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  frequent  primary  localization  and 
portal  of  entry  of  the  infection.*'  The  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the 
process  under  varying  etiological  conditions  and  in  varying  clinicopatho- 
logical  manifestations  is  the  key  to  its  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  Appendicitis  is  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  acute  diseases  of  the  intes- 
tine. There  are  no  especial  causal  relations  connected  with  country,  race, 
social  conditions,  or  occupation,  save  that  it  has  been  held  that  those  whose 
occupations  involve  habitual  strain  and  heavy  lifting  suffer  more  com- 
monly than  others.  About  half  the  cases  occur  before  the  twentieth  year. 
It  is  rare  in  infancy  but  common  in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Cases 
have  been  observed  as  late  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades.  It  is  equally 
common  in  the  two  sexes.     The  symptoms  have  occasionally  followed  a 
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fall  or  blow  upon  the  abdomen.  Indiscretion  in  diet,  especially  over- 
eating, and  exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue  are  conditions  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  anamnesis.  The  acute  infections,  in  particular  influ- 
enza, pneumonia,  and  rheumatic  fever,  sometimes  are  attended  with  or 
followed  by  appebdicitis.  A  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  arise  in 
ordinary  health  without  any  obvious  or  discernible  determining  cause. 
Two  or  three  cases  in  the  same  house  at  or  about  the  same  time  have 
occasionally  been  observed. 

The  Exciting  Cause. — Various  pyogenic  organisms  have  been  found 
in  the  early  lesions,  among  which  Bacterium  coli  communis  and  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  are  common.  A  lesion  of  the  mucosa,  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  body,  fecal  concretions,  retained  secretions,  or  traumatism, 
probably  constitutes  the  point  of  entrance  for  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Nature  of  the  Patholos^ical  Process. — The  character  of  the  lesions  is 
determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  infection  and  the  reaction  of  the  tissues 
involved.  Broadly  speaking,  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  onset  of  the 
attack  and  the  condition  at  any  given  hour  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  anatomiical  diagnosis;  that  is  to  say,  the  early  lesions  are 
relatively  simple  iind  limited,  the  later  complex  and  extensive.  But  to 
this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions.  In  a  large  group  of  cases,  the  so- 
called  catarrhal  cases,  the  inflammation  runs  a  favorable  course,  resolu- 
tion takes  place  in  a  short  time,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  conva- 
lescent. But  the  recovery  is  by  no  means  always  complete  in  the  sense  of 
an  anatomical  restitutio  ad  integram.  The  inflammation  subsides  but  the 
appendix  remains  infected  and  lesions  of  a  chronic  and  progressive  nature 
persist — infiltrations  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  connective-tissue 
overgrowth,  local  atrophias  involving  especially  the  longitudinal  and  cir- 
cular muscular  fibres,  stricture-like  narrowings,  retained  secretions,  cyst 
formation,  angular  kinking,  adhesions,  and  other  deformities.  It  is  in  such 
cases  that  the  teaming  pains  known  as  appendicular  colic  occur,  in  which 
there  is  persistent  discomfort  and  frequent  tenderness  in  the  right  lower 
quadrant,  in  which  inflammatory  flare-ups  recur,  and  in  which  at  any 
time  necrosis,  perforation,  abscess  formation,  or  general  peritonitis  may 
suddenly  arise.  They  constitute  the  cases  of  so-called  recurrent  appendi- 
citis, an  unfortunate  and  misleading  term  since  this  form  of  the  disease 
is  in  point  of  fact  essentially  chronic  with  occasional  exacerbations — a 
smouldering  fire  with  now  and  then  an  ominous  puflF  of  flame.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  onset  are  urgent, 
and  necrosis  and  perforation  follow  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Many 
of  the  cases,  however,  make  a  substantive  recovery  and  live  on  without 
subsequent  attacks.  Others,  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  all 
cases,  go  on  more  or  less  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse,  terminating  in  abscess 
formation  and  chronic  invalidism,  or  general  peritonitis  and  death. 

The  natural  history  of  appendicitis  is  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

The  course  of  the  attack  may  be  interrupted  and  in  a  majority  of  the 
eases  its  more  serious  events  and  unfavorable  terminations  arrested  by 
early  surgical  intervention. 

Symptoms.— The  significance  of  the  clinical  phenomena  becomes  more 
apparent  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  following  pathological  data: 
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Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  appendix  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic.  The  mucosa  is  slightly  involved,  being  swollen,  injected,  and 
the  seat  of  an  increased  secretion.  Inflammatory  thickening  may  cause 
retention  of  the  secretion  and  persistence  of  the  infection.  In  the  subacute 
form  symptoms  may  be  absent.  In  the  acute  form  they  are  of  variable 
intensity,  consisting  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  lower  quadrant  of 
the  abdomen,  together  with  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  occasional  fever, 
which  is  usually  of  slight  intensity  and  brief  duration.  In  the  chronic  form 
there  is  persistent  tenderness  with  a  sense  of  thickening  upon  deep  palpa- 
tion, vague  and  often  intractable  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  neurasthenia, 
and  in  some  instances  an  associated  mucous  colitis. 

Acute  diffuse  inflammation  is  more  common.  The  infection  extends 
from  the  mucosa  to  the  deeper  structures.  There  is  inflammatory  thick- 
ening and  hyperaemia  which  involves  the  serous  investment.  Erosion  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucosa  are  common.  The  symptoms  are  more  severe 
than  in  the  acute  form  and  the  duration  of  the  attack  is  prolonged. 

Acute  suppurative  inflammation  may  supervene.  There  may  be 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  wall  of  the  organ,  or  the  lumen  may  be  occluded 
so  that  the  pus  distal  to  the  stricture  forms  an  abscess  cavity.  The  symp- 
toms are  now  more  severe  and  a  mass  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  An  extension  of  the  purulent  infection  or  a  small  perforation  may 
be  followed  by  peri-appendicular  suppuration  and  cause  a  distinct  fluc- 
tuating tumor.  Septic  phenomena  are  often  present,  as  irregular  fever, 
sweating,  rapidly  developing  anaemia,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
especially  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  many  of  the  cases,  however,  these 
syn  ptoms  do  not  occur.     lever  in  particular  may  be  wholly  absent. 

Ulceration  may  follow  catarrhal  or  diffuse  inflammation  and  cause 
mere  or  less  extensive  subacute  local  peritonitis  with  adhesions.  More 
rarely  it  may  cause  perforation  with  abscess  formation.  The  lesion 
advances  slowly  and  is  far  less  likely  than  gangrene  to  cause  general 
peritonitis.  There  are  no  special  symptoms  of  ulceration  other  than  those 
due  to  the  subacute  circumscribed  adhesive  peritonitis  which  it  causes, 
nan  cly,  local  pain,  tenderness,  rigidity,  and  a  more  or  less  well-defined 
tumor  mass. 

Gangrene  is  ccm.m.cn.  It  iray  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after 
the  symptoms  of  onset.  In  a  case  in  which  pain  was  first  felt  after  the  bath 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  whole  appendix  was  found  necrotic  upon 
operation  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  by  no 
means  exceptional.  More  commonly  gangrene  takes  place,  in  unrecognized 
cases  or  those  in  which  operation  is  refused,  in  two  or  three  days  or  later. 

The  necrotic  process  may  involve  the  tip,  or  a  circumscribed  patch, 
or  the  entire  organ,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  region  of  its  attachment 
to  the  caecum.  The  appendix  may  slough  off  and  be  found  loose  in  the 
pus  of  an  appendicular  abscess.  When  the  necrotic  tip  has  previously 
become  adherent  to  a  neighboring  hollow  organ,  as  the  colon  or  bladder, 
a  fistulous  communication  may  be  found.  The  appendix  has  in  some 
instances  perforated  into  a  hernial  sac.  The  necrosis  has  occasionally 
involved  the  wall  of  an  artery,  as  one  of  the  iliacs,  to  which  adhesions 
have    formed,    and   led    to   fatal   hemorrhage.     Perforation,    which  only 
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occasionally  occurs  in  the  acute  diffuse  and  suppurative  forms,  is  the  usual 
outcome  of  the  gangrenous  variety.  The  opening  is  commonly  single, 
but  multiple  perforations  may  occur.  When  previously  formed  adhesioDs 
confine  the  escaping  contents  of  the  appendix,  an  abscess  is  found  which 
varies  in  size  and  may,  in  the  absence  of  operation,  ultimately  discharge 
into  the  bowel  or  bladder,  vagina,  or  externally. 

Chronic  appendicitis  constitutes  a  common  condition  when  the  acute 
symptoms  subside  without  op>eration.  The  appendix  may  be  thickened 
and  deformed,  adherent  to  the  gut,  or  embedded  in  a  mass  of  irregularly 
puckered  peritoneal  adhesions.  Its  lumen  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
obliterated,  or  it  may  be  converted  into  a  series  of  cy^ts  separated  by 
stricture-like  occlusions,  or,  finally,  it  may  contain  foreign  bodies  or  fecal 
concretions.  There  are  cases  in  which  no  symptoms  are  present,  but  it  is 
more  common  to  find  occasional  pain,  persistent  tenderness,  and  intestbal 
symptoms.  When  acute  exacerbations  of  these  symptoms  occur  the 
condition  is   known  as  recurrent  appendicitis,  falsely   so   called. 

In  another  group  of  cases  chronic  appendicitis  takes  the  form  of  a 
progressive  primary  fibrosis,  a  progressive  involution  process,  not  char- 
acterized by  symptoms  and  terminating  in  complete  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

The  bodies  found  in  the  lumen  of  the  inflamed  appendix  are,  as  a  rule, 
to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  fecal  in  character.  The  pus  varies  in 
amount  and  consistence.  It  may  be  soft  and  easily  expressed,  or  consist 
of  dense,  compact  masses  resembling  date-stones  or  grape  seeds.  A  series 
of  three  or  even  more  such  masses  may  occupy  the  canal  of  the  appendix. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  which  is  short  and  rounded,  or  elongated  and 
curved.    Of  foreign  bodies  the  most  common  are  pins. 

The  symptom-complex  of  acute  appendicitis  is  most  variable.  Cer- 
tain symptoms  are,  however,  suggestive,  their  association  significant 
The  chief  of  these  are  pain,  tenderness,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 
Of  subordinate  importance  are  fever,  muscular  rigidity,  deep  induration, 
and  leucocytosis.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  an  affirmative  reply  to  the 
question:  Has  this  patient  appendicitis?  We  must  ask  ourselves  further: 
What  stage  in  its  evolution  has  the  process  reached?  Is  the  appendix 
alone  affected?  Are  there  signs  of  abscess  formation?  Is  there  local 
adhesive  peritonitis  without  or  with  pus?  Are  there  signs  of  a  beginning 
general  peritonitis?     In  other  words.  What  are  the  lesions? 

1.  Pain. — The  pain  is  usually  sudden,  mostly  severe.  It  is  some- 
times sharp  and  stitch-like;  sometimes  duU  and  aching.  It  is  often  colicky; 
almost  always  continuous  with  exacerbations.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the 
right  lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen,  but  may  be  diffuse  or  central.  In 
the  chronic  cases  a  diffuse  central  pain  is  very  often  present  for  weeks  or 
months  before  the  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  is  felt.  It  may  be  referred 
to  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  or  to  the  right  lumbar  region,  or  extend 
in  these  directions;  or  it  may  extend  in  a  similar  way  to  the  perineum  or 
right  testicle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pain  of  appendicitis  has  been 
mistaken  for  biliary  or  renal  colic.  These  referred  pains  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  position  of  the  appendix,  which  has  been  found  in  some  instances 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  liver  or  kidney,  in  others  downwards 
into  the  pelvis. 
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2.  Tenderness. — Firm,  deep  pressure  over  the  aflfected  area  usualljr 
causes  pain.  A  circumscribed  spot  situated  at  the  intersection  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  a  second  line  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus- 
muscle,  first  described  by  McBurney  and  known  as  McBurney's  point,  is^ 
in  well-marked  cases  decidedly,  even  exquisitely,  tender  to  the  pressure  of 
a  single  finger.  Deep  pressure  with  the  open  hand  upon  the  left  side  of  the- 
abdomen  frequently  causes  or  aggravates  the  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
The  patients  usually  assume  the  dorsal  decubitus  with  the  right  knee 
flexed,  and  pain  is  elicited  or  increased  by  extending  the  limb. 

3.  G ASTRO-INTESTINAL  SYMPTOMS.  —  There  are  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  nausea,  and  very  often  vomiting  which  ceases  in  the  course  of  some 
hours.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  Diarrhoea  occasionally  occurs  in  children. 
The  patients  are  often  able  to  recall  the  eating  of  an  unusually  hearty 
meal  or  some  indigestible  article  of  diet,  or  undue  exertion  or  exposure 
after  food,  and  attribute  pain  and  tenderness  to  indigestion  or  colic  or  a 
bihous  attack. 

4.  Fever. — An  initial  chill  or  chilliness  is  very  rare.  It  is  said  that 
fever  is  always  present  at  the  onset.  If  so,  it  is  very  often  transient  and 
has  disappeared  before  the  case  comes  under  medical  observation.  Fre-^ 
quently  the  temperature  is  normal  when  the  patient  is  first  seen,  and  in 
favorable  cases  remains  so.  Many  cases  show  subfebrile  temperatures  not 
reaching  101°  F.  (38.5°  C),  and  fever  of  irregular  type— 102°-3°  F.— is 
not  uncommon.  There  are  cases  in  which,  with  abscess  formation  or  gen- 
eral peritonitis,  the  temperature  remains  low,  and  others  in  which  fever 
gradually  subsides  and  the  patient  enters  upon  convalescence  without 
serious  symptoms.  Too  great  reliance  upon  the  thermometer  may  prove 
misleading. 

5.  Muscular  Rigidity. — Spastic  tension  of  the  abdominal  wall  upon 
the  right  side,  especially  over  the  rectus  muscle,  is  common  in  severe  cases. 
In  many  cases  this  symptom  is  not  present.  Its  presence  is  suggestive 
of  a  beginning  local  peritonitis. 

6.  Induration. — Upon  deep  palpation  a  circumscribed  sensation  of 
resistance  may  frequently  be  detected.  This  sign  is  often  well  defined  and 
situated  at  or  near  McBurney's  point.  In  very  rare  instances  the  thick- 
ened appendix  may  be  distinctly  recognized  upon  palpation.  In  other 
cases  there  is  a  diffuse  ill-defined  boggyness  with  some  impairment  of 
resonance  upon  percussion.  Upon  the  supervention  of  pus  the  signs  of  a 
solid  or  fluctuating  tumor  are  characteristic.  Necrosis  and  perforation  may 
take  place  without  either  induration  or  a  palpable  tumor,  especially  in  the- 
early  gangrenous  cases. 

7.  Leucocytosis. — In  appendicitis  unaccompanied  by  suppuration, 
gangrene,  or  serous  inflammation,  there  is  usually  little  increase  in  the 
leucocytes.  In  cases  which  have  gone  on  to  abscess  formation,  necrosis, 
and  local  or  general  peritonitis,  leucocjrte  counts  of  15,000  or  more  per 
cubic  millimetre  are  the  rule.  Normal  counts  or  slight  leucocytosis  may 
occur  in  cases  characterized  by  early  gangrene  and  perforation, — so-called 
fulminant  appendicitis, — and  in  suppurative  cases  in  which  absorptiob 
does  not  take  place  from  the  abscess  cavity. 
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8.  Inconstant  and  therefore  unimportant  symptoms  are  vesicd 
irritability,  oliguria,  and  albuminuria.  As  in  many  other  acute  inflam- 
matory affections,  there  is  moderate  early  aniemia  of  secondary  type,  la 
cases  attended  with  prolonged  suppuration,  with  sepsis,  ansmia  becomes 
pronounced  with  a  reduction  of  haemoglobin  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  an 
erythroc}^  count  of  3,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre  or  less. 

Ttw  coarse  of  a  case  of  simple  appendicitis  terminating  favorably  is 
usually  as  follows:  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  subside,  the  tongue 
cleans,  and  the  constipation  ceases  spontaneously.  The  appetite  and 
strength  return.  The  pain  gradually  disappears,  but  tenderness  outlasts 
it  for  some  days  or  a  week  or  two.  Local  induration  progressively 
diminishes  and  convalescence  is  soon  fully  established.  The  persistence 
of  a  distinct  circumscribed  tumor  is  very  liabla  to  be  followed  by 
recurrent  outbreaks. 

Abscess  and  peritonitis  are  sequels  of  appendicitis. 

Abscess. — The  conditions  revealed  at  operation  shed  much  light  upon 
the  development  and  course  of  appendicular  abscess.     Perforation  either 
as  the  result  of  ulceration  or  necrosis  is  the  common  cause  of  peri-appen- 
dicular  suppuration.     In  exceptional  cases  it  occurs  in    consequence  of 
general  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  appendix.    Pus  niay  be  found  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  but  more  commonly  towards  the  close  of  a 
week.    The  symptoms  are  aggravated.    There  are  more  or  less  pronounced 
signs  of  sepsis  and  fever  of  irregular  type.     There  are,  however,  cases  in 
which  fever  is  wholly  absent.    The  pain  and  tenderness  are  often  increa.wd. 
The  abscess  cavity  is  usually  in  relation  with  the  appendix  and  the  adjacent 
coils  of  intestine,  which  are  adherent  among  themselves  as  the  result  of 
local  plastic  peritonitis.     In  some  of  the  recurrent  cases  there  are  one  or 
more  small  collections  of  pus  in  an  irregular  mass  formed  by  dense  adhesions 
and  puckering  of  the  wall  of  the  gut.    More  commonly  the  abscess  cavity 
is  single  and  its  size  corresponds  to  the  duration  of  the  case.     When  small 
and  deep  y  seated,  especially  if  below  the  pelvic  line,  it  may  elude  external 
palpation  but  be  detected  upon  vaginal  examination.     As  a  rule,  it  forms 
a  palpable  or  visible  tumor  of  variable  size  in  the  right  iliac  foeaa,  which 
in  some  cases  is  distinctly  fluctuating.      The  pus  shows  the  usual  ten- 
dency to  burrow  and  may  discharge  into  the  bowel,  vagina,  or  bladder, 
or  externally. 

Peritonitis. — General  infection  of  the  peritoneum  may  at  once  result 
from  early  necrosis,  prior  to  the  formation  of  circumscribing  adhesions. 
or  later  from  the  rupture  of  already  formed  adhesions.  In  the  fulminant 
cases  the  symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  may  follow  those  of  appendicitis 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
primary  process.  Ordinarily  the  onset  of  peritonitis  is  attended  by  sudden 
aggravation  of  the  previous  symptoms.  The  pain,  tenderness,  and  rigidity 
become  more  marked  and  extend  over  the  entire  abdomen.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  more  severe.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  rapid,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  the  urine  scanty  or  suppressed.  After  a  time  meteorism,  absence 
of  peristaltic  movement,  dorsal  decubitus  with  flexed  thighs,  and  the 
characteristic  facies  complete  a  well  recognized  clinical  picture.  Cessation 
of  pain  and  a  clear  mind  are  the  heralds  of  death. 
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Diasrnosis. — Direct. — The  recognition  of  acute  appendicitis  rests 
upon  the  association  of  sudden  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region 
with  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  presence  of  a  circumscribed  tumor  or  deep 
resistance  and  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  are  significant.  The 
age  of  the  patient  is  suggestive,  since  appendicitis  is  very  common  before 
and  comparatively  rare  after  thirty.  Conditions  having  some  resemblance 
to  appendicitis  are  to  be  carefully  excluded,  as,  for  example,  hepatic  and 
renal  colic,  dysmenorrhcea,  and  tubo-ovarian  disease.  The  diagnostic 
importance  of  the  blood  counting  may  be  readily  overestimated. 

Differential. — 1.  Cholecystitis. — When  the  inflamed  appendix  lies 
upwards,  the  pain  and  tenderness  may  suggest  gall-bladder  disease.  In 
the  latter  careful  physical  examination  will  usually  reveal  increased  dul- 
ness  and  circumscribed  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  a 
history  of  recurrent  attacks  without  tendency  to  inflammatory  tumor 
or  abscess  formation.  2.  Reiial  Colic. — It  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  appendix  extends  backwards  that  uncertainty  arises.  The  pain  of 
renal  colic  is  usually  more  severe  and  more  distinctly  paroxysmal  than 
that  of  appendicitis.  It  arises  in  the  lumbar  region,  extends  forward  and 
downward  towards  the  groin,  and  is  attended  by  retraction  of  the  testicle. 
The  diagnosis  in  some  cases  of  persistent  kidney  colic  with  hydronephro- 
sis is  very  difficult.  The  X-ray  examination  may  be  of  service.  Dietrs 
crises  in  floating  kidney  present  remote  resemblances  to  acute  appendi- 
citis. 3.  Dysmenorrhcea. — Menstrual  colic,  especially  in  an  hysterical  girl, 
may  suggest  appendicitis,  but  the  seat  of  the  pain,  the  period  in  the  month, 
recurrence,  the  absence  of  a  tumor,  or  the  stigmata  of  hysteria  are  signif- 
icant. 4.  Disease  of  the  Right  Tube  and  Ovary. — A  careful  vaginal  exam- 
ination is  necessary.  The  recognition  of  salpingitis  or  an  enlarged,  tender, 
prolapsed,  or  adherent  ovary,  together  with  a  history  of  menstrual  derange- 
ments or  previous  pelvic  pain  would  be  of  diagnostic  importance.  The 
fact  that  such  conditions  are  frequently  associated  with  an  infected  appen- 
dix is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  5.  Mucous  colitis  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  chronic  appendicitis  without  distinctive  signs  of  the  latter 
affection.  In  such  a  case  I  have  seen  a  diseased  appendix  removed  with 
decided  improvement  in  the  mucous  disease  and  general  health.  6.  Local 
abscess  in  the  ciecal  region  associated  with  malignant  disease  of  the  gut 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  appendicular  abscess.  The  anamnesis 
is  important.  An  exploratory  incision  may  be  necessary.  The  situation 
of  the  tumor  and  oedema  in  perinephric  abscess  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 
7.  Intussusception,  volvulus,  and  other  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  pre- 
sent in  the  beginning  only  remote  resemblances  to  appendicitis.  Ster- 
coraceous  vomiting,  so  significant  in  these  conditions,  does  not  occur  in 
appendicitis,  nor  do  the  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools  common  in  intus- 
susception, especially  in  children,  nor  the  sausage-like  tumor,  mostly  on 
the  left  side,  nor  the  invaginated  gut  upon  rectal  examination.  8.  Enteric 
Fever. — There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  well-defined  cases.  Both  the  pain 
and  tenderness  are  milder,  vomiting  is  rare,  fever  is  higher  and  the 
temperature  tends  to  run  a  typical  course,  and  headache  is  a  prominent 
syn.ptom.  Later  splenic  tumor,  rose  spots,  disproportion  between  the 
pulse-frequenc)  and  temperature,  and  the  results  of  laboratory  methods  ard 
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concIusiv&  The  occasioaaJ  occurrence  of  typhoid  ulceration  of  the  appendix 
and  of  appendicitis  as  an  intercurrent  affection  in  enteric  fever  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Perforation  of  the  appendix  may  occur  in  the  second  or 
third  weekorduringconvalescence.  9.  General  Peritonitis. — lotheabaence 
of  a  history  of  the  case  the  peritonitis  which  follows  acute  appendicitis 
cannot  be  differentiated  from  that  due  to  other  causes. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  is  stated  to  be  2  per  cent,  of  oU  cases,  but 
the  general  statistics  are  without  value  since  the  death-rate  ia  dependent 
upon  extremely  variable  data  relating  to  diagnosb  and  operation.  The 
death-rate  in  early  operations  is  low.  The  statistics  vary  from  2  to  10  per 
cent,  according  to  the  time  of  operation.  The  immediate  recognition  of  the 
condition  may  he  of  vital  importance  to  the  patient.  In  cases  character- 
ized by  recurrence,  operation  in  a  quiescent  interval  is  attended  with 
comparatively  slight  risk.  The  outlook  in  neglected  cases  is  grave.  The 
patient's  general  health  may  be  undermined  by  prolonged  suppuration 
and  sepsis,  or  death  may  follow  pylephlebitis  or  hemorrhage  from  an  artery* 
or  vein.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  early  operation  is  neg- 
lected die  of  peritonitis.  The  fact  that  the  course  of  the  lesion  in  any  given 
case  can  neither  be  foreseen  from  the  beginning  nor  controlled  by  any  other 
sure  mean.s,  cunstitutes  full  justification  for  early  operation. 

vii.  Enteroptosis. 

Definition. — Falling  forward  or  dragging  downward  of  the  intestines 
from  stretching  of  their  mesenteric  attachments,  practically  always  affect- 
ing the  large  intestine,  and  frequently  associated  with  ptosis  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  kitlneys — siUanckno ptosis  or  Glinard's  disease. 

Etiolojry. — See  Gastroptosis. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  are  often  the  only  symptoms. 
The  condition  may  exist  fur  years  without  producing  discomfort.  The 
inherent  weakness  of  the  tissues  which  support  the  abdominal  viscera  is 
in  turn  aggravated  bj'  the  gastro-enteroptosia.  Persistent  weakness, 
abdominal  distress,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  headache,  torpor,  dulness 
are  common.  The  patients  are  always  neurasthenic.  Hyperchlorhydria 
or  hypochlorhydria  may  occur.  The  local  symptoms  are  varied.  Abdom- 
inal discomfort,  burning  sensation,  the  weight  of  the  prolapsed  abdominal 
organs,  cohcky,  irregularly  recurring  pains,  nausea,  anorexia,  constipation, 
diarrbcca,  abdominal  distention  are  symptoms  of  enteroptosis.  Obstruction 
from  kinking  is  rare.  ^lany  of  the  so-called  cases  of  intestinal  indigestion 
belong  here.     Mucous  diarrhcea  and  mucous  stools  are  not  uncommon. 

Physical  Signs. — These  have  been  described  under  gastroptosis.  In 
enteroptosis  the  transverse  colon  is  the  part  of  the  intestine  mostly  affected 
and  most  readily  demonstrated.  Even  on  inspection  the  outline  of  the 
displaced  bowel  may  be  evident  at  and  below  the  umbilicus.  Peristalsis 
from  right  to  left  may  be  observed.  Palpation  will  frequently  reveal 
displacement  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  At  times  the  spasmodically 
contracted  transverse  colon  can  be  clearly  felt. 

Diagnosis. — Direct.— The  abnormal  position  of  the  colon,  displace- 
ments of  other  organs,  and  diastasis  recti  are  diagnostic  features. 
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Inflation  with  the  tube  passed  high  up  will  often  clearly  distend  the 
colon  in  its  various  positions.  Simultaneous  distention  of  the  stomach 
prevents  errors.  The  X-ray  examination  after  bismuth  injections  may 
be  of  confirmatory  value. 

Differential. — Gastroptosis, — These  conditions  commonly  occur 
together.  The  absence  of  gastric  symptoms  and  the  normal  position  of 
the  stomach  on  inflation  may  be  observed  in  exceptional  cases.  Malignant 
Disease  of  the  Bowel, — The  long  history  of  enteroptosis,  ptosis  of  other 
organs,  and  diastasis  recti,  absence  of  marked  ansemia  or  cachexia,  absence 
of  a  tumor  mass  with  palpable  muscular  contraction,  absence  of  occult 
blood  in  the  stools  are  in  favor  of  enteroptosis. 

Proj^osis. — The  condition  may  never  cause  trouble.  A  suitable 
abdominal  support  may  relieve  the  symptoms  but  cannot  permanently 
restore  a  prolapsed  intestine  to  its  normal  position. 

viii.  Intestinal  Indigestion. 

Definition. — Disorders  of  digestion  in  the  intestine,  usually  due  to 
deficiency  of  the  pancreatic  ferments  and  characterized  by  the  excretion 
of  abnormal  amounts  of  the  various  food  matters  ingested. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  Nervous  disorders  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine  predispose  to  intestinal  indigestion. 

Exciting  Causes. — Anacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  obstruction  of 
the  bile-ducts,  pancreatic  ducts,  chronic  intestinal  disorders,  chronic  appen- 
•dicitis,  and  dietetic  errors  are  causes  of  intestinal  indigestion.  The  definite 
<;ause  that  in  many  instances  apparently  interferes  with  the  "secretin*' 
production  and  the  pancreatic  supply  is  unknown. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  may  be  those  of  a  neurosis: 
headache,  coated  tongue,  persistent  loss  of  weight  without  obvious  cause 
or  without  symptoms.  Habitual  inability  to  digest  certain  articles  is  fre- 
quent. Pain  in  various  regions  of  the  abdomen,  flatulence,  and  burning 
sensations  are  common.  Constipation,  diarrhoea,  or  pultaceous  stools 
may  occur.  Foul-smelling  flatus  and  faeces  that  decompose  and  ferment 
on  standing  are  usual. 

Physical  Sis^ns. — Abdominal  distention  may  occur  as  the  sign  of 
active  intestinal  fermentation.  Tenderness  can  usually  be  elicited. 
Examination  of  the  fa?ces  shows  excess  of  fat  and  fatty  acids,  and 
much  undigested  proteid,  or  carbohydrate  (see  Faeces).  The  various 
tests  (bead  test,  desmoid  test,  absorption  tests)  show  impaired  digestion 
and  absorption. 

Diag^nosis.  —  Direct.  —  Chronic  abdominal  distress  and  symptoms 
of  disturbance  of  nutrition,  evacuation  of  abnormal  amounts  of  undigested 
material  as  proved  by  chemical  and  microscopical  tests,  absence  of  phys- 
ical signs  of  neoplasm,  absence  of  blood  from  the  stools  and  of  fever  are 
important  diagnostic  features. 

Differential.  —  Intestinal  Neuroses.  —  The  differentiation  is  often 
impossible  as  a  neurosis  may  coexist  with  the  intestinal  indigestion.  The 
condition  of  the  fa?ces  is  important.  Mucous  stools  must  be  distinguished 
from  undigested  material.     Neoplasm;  Ulceration. — Chronicity,  absence  of 
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blood  from  the  fsces,  absence  of  physical  signs  of  obstruction  or  tumor, 
the  pereistent  presence  of  undigested  material  in  the  ficces  indicate 
intestinal  indigestion. 

Prognosis. — If  the  cause  can  be  removed  resumption  of  Qormal  diges- 
tive power  may  return.  The  withholding  of  certain  forms  of  food, — fat, 
carbohydrate  or  proteid,  as  indicated  by  the  fieces, — may  be  continually 
necessary.     Alany  cases  persist  unrelieved  by  treatment. 

ix.   Intestinal  Neuroses. 

Definition. — Disorders  cf  sensation  and  of  the  secretory  and  motor 
functions  of  the  intestine. 

Etioiogy. — Pkedisposisc  Influences, — All  conditions  which  pre- 
dispose to  functional  nervous  disorders  may  be  considered  as  predisposing 
influences. 

Exciting  Causes. — Shock  or  emotional  outbreaks  may  precipitate 
an  intestinal  neurosis.  The  more  common  exciting  causes  are  strain, 
worry,  irregular  habits  of  life,  and  dietetic  errors. 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  common  to  all  intestinal  neuroses  are  nervous 
depression,  exhaustion,  and  derangements  of  the  normal  function,  sallow- 
ness  of  the  complexion,  and  emaciation.  When  the  digestive  function  of 
the  intestines  is  not  impaired  a  physical  appearance  of  well-being  is  often 
seen.  There  is  rarely  any  evidence  in  the  faeces  of  impaired  digestive 
activity.  Common  sensory  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  weight  or  distention 
in  the  abdomen,  the  subjective  perception  of  the  intestine  in  peristalsis, 
persistent  general  discomfort  or  soreness  in  the  intestines,  and  cohcky 
pains  which  are  often  severe.  These  pains  may  simulate  appendicitis, 
biliary^  renal,  or  lead  colic,  or  the  tabetic  crises.  Motor  disturbances  give 
rise  to  nervous  diarrhcea,  intestinal  rumblings  and  gurgUngs,  or  to  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  bowel  with  constipation  and  pain.  E^xplosive 
flatulence  is  a  common  motor  neurosis.  Retention  of  intestinal  (ur  or 
gasrs  and  distressing  flatulent  distention  is  frequently  the  result  of  intes- 
tinal spasm.  Reverse  peristalsis  with  fecal  vomiting  as  a  motor  neurosis 
is  rare.  Few  secretory  neuroses  are  recognized.  Diarrhoea  and  consti- 
pation are  often  due  to  motor  causes.  Membranous  or  mucotis  enteritis 
and  colitis  are  practically  the  only  secretory  neuroses.  The  main  features 
cf  these  afl'ections  are  severe  abdominal  pain,  constipation,  and  the  passage 
cf  large  amounts  of  mucus,  unformed  and  jelly-like,  in  opaque,  firm  flakes, 
cr  in  large  tubular  caste.  Biie-stained  mucus  is  said  to  come  from  the  small 
intestine;    the  paler  variety  from  the  large. 

Several  motor  neuroses  may  occur  in  association.  Physical  exami- 
nation usually  yields  negative  results.  In  typical  cases  the  abdomen  may 
be  scaphoid.  Tenderness  is  common,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the 
colon.  It  is  often  marked  over  the  ciecum.  In  mucous  colitis,  redness 
cf  the  mucosa  and  excess  of  mucus  can  be  seen  on  examination  wttb 
the  speculum. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — Persistent  intestinal  distress  in  a  neurotie 
individual,  the  absence  of  the  local  signs  of  obstruction  or  neoplasm,  the 
absence  of  aniemia  and  cachexia,  a  normal  condition  of  the  fseces  as  to 
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their  constitutent  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  proteids,  abnormal  amounts 
of  mucus,  and  the  absence  of  parasites  and  their  ova  justify  the  suspicion 
of  a  neurotic  basis  for  the  intestinal  disorder. 

Differential. — Intestinal  Obstruction. — A  neurosis,  even  when  asso* 
ciated  with  severe  pain,  constipation,  and  distention,  rarely  shows  general 
symptoms,  such  as  rapid  pulse  and  collapse.  Fever  is  absent,  vomiting 
is  less  usual;  local  signs  of  obstruction  are  absent.  The  bowels  are  usually 
easily  opened  by  the  proper  means.  The  detection  of  mucus  in  the  stools 
in  large  amounts  or  in  tubular  form  is  important  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
neurosis.  Intestinal  New  Growths. — Tuberculosis  of  the  intestine,  anaemia, 
and  cachexia  are  unusual  in  (leuroses;  local  signs  are  absent.  Tests  for 
blood  in  the  stools  are  negative.  The  general  neurotic  condition  of  the 
patient  in  a  most  important  feature.  In  gall-stone  colic  subsequent  jaun- 
dice, bile-stained  urine,  and  detection  of  gall-stones  in  the  fseces  are 
important  diagnostic  points.  Rapid  pulse,  fever,  and  persistent  tenderness 
over  the  liver  are  usual  in  gall-stone  attacks.  In  renal  colic  haematuria 
and  occurrence  of  fever  may  be  the  only  distinguishing  features;  in  lead 
colic  ansemia,  "blue  line,''  persistent  constipation,  and  a  history  of 
exposure  are  important.  With  tabetic  crises  other  features  of  tabes  are 
present,  for  example,  absent  knee-jerks,  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  ataxia. 
Appendicitis. — Cases  of  intestinal  neurosis  are  sometimes  operated  upon 
as  appendicitis.  The  differentiation  in  some  of  the  chronic  cases  may  be 
extremely  difficult.  In  the  neuroses  leucocytosis  and  muscular  rigidity 
do  not  occur.  Since  mucous  colitis  is  the  condition  most  likely  to  simulate 
appendiceal  disease  mucous  stools  should  be  carefully  looked  for. 

Prognosis. — The  intestinal  neuroses  are  refractory  to  treatment  and 
often  require  years  of  careful  management.  Confirmed  cases  are  often 
unrelieved  by  any  form  of  general  or  local  treatment. 

X.  Intestinal  Neoplasms. 

New  growths  or  tumors  of  the  intestines,  principally  malignant.  Benign 
tumors,  lipomata,  adenomata,  myomata,  polypoid  growths  also  occur. 

1.  Malisrnant  Growths. — Carclnomata. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  may 
involve  any  part  of  the  bowel  from  the  duodenum  to  the  rectum.  The 
large  bowel  is  more  frequently  affected  and  especially  the  rectum.  The 
growths  are  usually  primary  and  tend  to  assume  the  annular  form  and  to 
ulcerate,  producing  obstruction  and  hemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  intes- 
tines are  loss  of  appetite  and  strength,  persistent  and  rapid  loss  of  weight, 
early  and  severe  anaemia,  and  rapidly  developing  cachexia.  In  many 
cases  local  symptoms  are  not  recognized  for  a  considerable  time,  a  fact 
which  lends  importance  to  the  general  early  derangements  of  health. 
The  earlier  local  symptoms  are  those  of  partial  obstruction  and  ulceration, 
colic,  flatulent  distention,  and  vomiting  if  the  growth  is  in  the  duo- 
denum, tenderness  when  it  is  situated  in  the  large  bowel.  Malignant 
disease  in  the  duodenum  soon  produces  obstructive  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  with  its  characteristic  symptoms.  Persistent  biliary  vomiting 
indicates  obstruction  below  the  papilla  of  Vater.     Duodenal  cancer  is  often* 
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associated  with  occlusion  of  the  common  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts.  Pais 
ID  the  neighborhood  of  the  growth  itself,  apart  from  the  recurring  colic 
of  the  obstruction- hypertrophy,  is  only  marked  in  large-bowel  c&ocen. 
And  is  of  a  dull  aching  or  intense  gnawing  character.  Hsematemeaia  may 
occur  in  duodenal  cancers.  Black,  tarry,  or  bright  hemorrhagic  stools 
ure  seen  in  the  cases  in  which  the  growth  is  situated  lower  down.  Diar* 
rhcea,  constipation,  or  dysenteric  symptoms  may  be  present  in  cancer  oi 
-the  lower  bowel.  Later  local  symptoms  are  those  of  complete  obstruction, 
perforation,  and  metastatic  deposits  in  the  glands  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
liver,  and  elsewhere. 

Physical  Signs. — Careful  and  repea^  inspection  and  palpation 
ftre  necessary'.  Important  signs  are  distention,  particularly  marked  in 
]ow-lying  tumors,  intestinal  patterns,  visible  peristalsis,  and  a  visible  or 
palpable  tumor.  Transmitted  pulsation  from  the  aorta  may  occur.  Pal- 
pation with  the  flat  of  the  band,  superficial  at  first,  then  deep,  slowly  cover- 
ing the  whole  abdomen,  is  important  in  obscure  cases.  Small  tumors  may 
escape  observation.  Tumors  of  the  duodenum  may  be  central  and  do  not 
move  with  the  diaphragm;  tumors  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  also 
usually  central,  but  may  appear  in  other  regions,  and  are  often  freely  mov- 
able. Tumors  of  the  cfficum  and  transverse  colon  are  movable  but  not  so 
freely  as  those  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Contraction  of  hypertrophied  mus- 
culature, causing  tension  and  hardening  of  the  tumor  mass,  may  be  fre- 
quently observed.  Movement  of  the  tumor  mass  with  respiration  and 
with  postural  changes  is,  in  the  absence  of  adhesions,  common  to  all  tumors 
-of  the  intestine  save  those  situated  in  the  duodenum  and  at  the  colonic 
flexures  and  rectum,  and  is  readily  appreciated  by  the  examining  hand. 
Palpable  pulsation  suggestive  of  an  aneurism  may  be  obtained  over  a 
tumor  in  relation  with  the  abdominal  aorta  or  the  large  iliac  vessels.  Tumor 
of  the  sigmoid  may  drop  into  the  pelvis  and  be  felt  upon  examination  per 
rectum  or  per  vaginam.  During  contraction  of  the  intestine  and  forcing 
of  the  intestinal  contents  through  the  narrowing  lumen,  loud  and  sharp 
gurgling  is  often  beard.  Inflation  of  the  stomach,  slapping  the  abdomen 
with  a  cold  wet  towel  will  at  times  start  up  muscular  action  in  the  inta- 
tine  and  produce  physical  signs.  Inflation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
colon  may  bring  a  tumor  into  view,  or  the  signs  of  stenosis  of  the  bowel 
may  appear.  The  X-ray  examination  frequently  affords  evidence  of  the 
presence  and  situation  of  a  tumor.  The  characteristics  of  the  vomitus 
in  cases  where  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  duodenum  are  those  of 
pyloric  obstruction.  The  significance  of  biliary  vomiting  haa  been  dis- 
cussed.    Occult  blood  is  present  when  ulceration  has  occurred. 

The  fieces  present  no  characteristic  signs.  Occult  blood  is  always 
present  with  ulceration  and  is  suggestive  when  local  signs  and  symptoms 
are  absent.  Bloody  mucous  discharges  and  mucopurulent  stools  art 
frequent  in  tumors  of  the  lower  bowel.  Carcinomatous  tissue  fragm«ib: 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  stools  when  ulceration  of  the  growth  has 
taken  place.  The  physical  signs  presented  in  examination  by  means  of 
the  proctoscope  and  sigmoidoscope  are  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
tubes,  localized  or  annular  thickening,  thickened  and  ulcerated  areas. 
Small  tissue  fragments  may  be  removed  and  examined. 
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Diagnosis. — Direct. — Loss  of  appetite,  persistent  wasting,  progres- 
sive anaemia  are  suggestive.  Signs  of  obstruction,  pain,  colic,  vomiting, 
distention,  visible  peristalsis,  visible  and  palpable  contractile  tumor  are 
indicative  of  a  new  growth  in  a  muscular  organ,  as  the  intestine.  Occult 
blood  in  the  faeces  or  vomitus  is  an  important  sign  of  ulceration. 

Differential. — Non-malignant  Partial  Obstructions. — ^The  history  of  old 
inflammatory  abdominal  conditions  may  be  suggestive  of  non-malignant 
obstruction.  Absence  of  progressive  anaemia  and  cachexia  is  an  important 
point.  The  absence  of  hemorrhage,  either  occult  or  gross,  particularly  if 
the  condition  has  persisted  for  some  time,  is  in  favor  of  a  non-malignant 
condition.  A  tumor  is  rarely  visible  or  palpable  in  non-malignant  obstruc- 
tion save  just  at  the  point  of  obstruction  and  at  the  time  of  contraction  of 
the  hypertrophied  musculature.  Impacted  FoBces,  Scybala,  etc. — There  is 
absence  of  anaemia  and  cachexia,  wasting  is  unusual,  signs  of  obstruction 
are  commonly  wanting.  The  evidences  of  hypertrophied  intestinal  mus- 
culature do  not  appear.  Visible  peristalsis  is  only  present  when  obstruc- 
tion is  complete.  Occult  blood  is  not  present  nor  do  hemorrhages  take 
place  unless  laceration  of  the  mucosa  of  the  rectum  or  anus  has  occurred. 
The  scybalous  tumor  masses  may  be  multiple  and  follow  the  course  of  the 
large  bowel.  They  are  not  contractile  but  doughy  and  can  at  times  be 
broken  in  situ.  They  can  usually  be  removed  by  proper  measures  and 
are  often  readily  distinguished  by  sigmoidoscopic  examination. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  intestinal  carcinomata  is  hopeless  unless 
the  condition  is  early  recognized  and  the  case  submitted  to  operation. 
In  disease  of  the  lower  bowel,  an  artificial  anus — colostomy — may  prolong 
life  for  months;  acute  secondary  accidents,  as  rupture  of  the  bowel  and 
complete  obstruction,  occur. 

Sarcomata. — Sarcomata  of  the  intestine  are  rare.  They  attain  larger 
size,  are  less  circumscribed  and  of  more  rapid  growth  than  carcinomata.  The 
general  symptoms  of  anaemia  and  cachexia  progress  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Stenosis  of  the  bowel  does  not  occur,  since  the  growth  diffuses  through  large 
areas  of  the  submucosa,  hence  visible  peristalsis  and  contractile  tumor 
masses  are  rarely  observed.  Hemorrhage  is  less  common.  The  small 
intestine  and  the  rectum  are  the  favorite  locations  of  intestinal  sarcomata. 

2.  Benis^n  Tumors. — The  benign  tumors,  principally  polypi,  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  rectum  and  large  bowel.  Hemorrhage  and  tenesmus  are  the 
most  marked  features.  The  diagnosis  of  these  and  other  benign  tumors  that 
Ke  out  of  reach  of  the  sigmoidoscope  must  be  attended  with  difficulty. 
Only  when  they  reach  large  size  do  they  produce  signs  of  obstruction. 

III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER, 
i.  Anatomical  Anomalies  of  the  Liver. 

The  contour  of  the  liver  is  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  thorax  and 
♦he  pressure  of  adjacent  organs.  Abscess  and  tumors  within  the  substance 
•f  the  liver,  as  echinococcus,  gummata,  and  malignant  growths,  cause 
departures  from  the  normal  form  of  the  organ.  In  transposition  of  the 
Tiscera  the  shape  of  the  liver  is  the  reverse  of  normal.  The  convex  anterior 
f  urf ace  is  frequently  marked  by  parallel  depressions  corresponding  to  the  ribs. 
62 
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Remarkable  changes  in  shape  are  produced  by  the  permaoenl  pr» 
sure  of  clothing — corset  Uver;  'acing  liver.  That  portion  of  the  rigiitlobt 
which  is  below  the  groove  >f  compression  may  reach  to  the  level  rf  tin 
crest  of  the  ilium.  It  -i  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the  orgsn 
a  deep  depression,  '.iie  result  of  pressure  atrophy,  which  products  in  nianj 
cases  great.  'b'T^.ung,  and  in  extreme  cases  an  entire  disappearance  uf  tia 
liver  uasue.  so  that  the  corset  lobe  is  connected  with  the  liver  bysflil 
band  of  connective  tissue  containing  only  bile-ducto  and  blood-vi 
The  portion  thus  separated  not  only  occupies  an  abnormal  posilioi 
it  is  also  more  or  less  freely  movable  according  to  the  degree  of  atrophy  (( 
the  compressed  part.  It,  therefore,  frequently  simulates  floating  Iddtuj. 
intestinal  tumor,  or  other  movable  tumors  occasionally  found  in  lliin 
ation,  especially  when  a  loop  of  intestine  has  found  its  way  into  the  poon. 
From  these  conditions  it  is  to  be  dififerentiated  by,  (a)  its  ascent  ami  lifsceiil 
with  the  respiriitory  movements  of  the  diaphragm;  (b)  its  contimu'ly  will 
the  liver  as  demonstrable  in  many  cases  bj 
percussion;  (c)  the  continuous  border  of  tl( 
anterior  inferior  surface  of  the  liver  and  ihi 
corset  lobe  as  recognized  upon  repeated,  ct» 
ful  palpation,  and  finally,  (d)  by  the  pfMemi 
of  the  notch  or  angle  in  the  border  at  tlie  poiU 
where  the  groove  terminates  anteriorlj. 
Another  deformity  produced  by  the  habiiuil 
pressure  of  clothing  consists  in  an  elonf»iioii<( 
the  entire  right  lobe  downward.  This  t\mgt 
may  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  orpi 
These  changes  are  common  in  women  Iwl 
comparatively  infrequent  in  men — belt  li«f; 
Various  changes  in  the  position  of  tk 
liver  are  encountered.  These  are  usu»l!j 
the  result  of  continuous  pressure.  Rotations  upon  the  transverse  aiis at/ 
occur  forwardfrom  the  pressure  of  the  clothing  or  backwani  from  the  pnfr 
8ur3  of  abdominal  tumors.  The  entire  organ  is  fre()uently  displacci!  don- 
wartl,  as  in  emphysema,  pleura!  effusion,  or  subphrenic  abscess,  and  iipwiri 
by  ascites,  massive  tympany,  or  ovarian  or  other  abdominal  tumors. 

ii.  Movable  Liver. 

Ilepar  Mobilis;    H epatoplosia. 

Definition. — Marked  displacement  of  the  liver  with  abnormal  mobiKt]'. 

Etiology. — A  slight  degree  of  mobility  occurs  in  enteroptosis  W 
after  large  and  long- continued  ascites.  True  floating  liver  is  extremelj 
rare.  It  is  associated  with  atrophy  and  relaxation  of  the  abdominJ  *^ 
and  separation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  large  hernias  in  which  th 
sac  encloses  many  coils  of  intestines.  The  traction  that  the  sbdumiail 
wall  in  pendulous  abdomen  exerts  upon  the  liver  by  means  of  the  if^ 
mentum  teres  is  a  concomitant  cause.  Mechanical  \-iolence  such  aawvefi 
exertion  or  vomiting,  persistent  cough,  falls,  tight  lacing,  and  rapid  enno*- 
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tion  have  been  regarded  as  etiological  factors  in  floating  liver.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  events  as  compared  with  the  extreme  infrequency  of 
floating  liver  renders  it  in  a  high  degree  improbable  that  they  play  the  part 
assigned  to  them  in  the  causation  of  the  latter  condition.  Therefore  it  is 
likely  that  floating  liver  can  only  occur  in  cases  of  congenital  tendency  to 
relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  organ,  or  in  which  an 
actual  mesohepar  is  present. 

Symptoms. — There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  tenderness  upon  pressure.  Pain 
is  a  common  symptom.  It  is  referred  to  the  right  hypochondrium  and 
the  epigastrium,  and  extends  to  the  right  shoulder  and  lumbar  region. 
It  is  dull  and  dragging,  and  intensified  by  sudden  movements.  Spon- 
taneous paroxysmal  pain,  bearing-down  sensations,  attacks  of  colic,  with 
belching,  meteorism,  and  constipation,  and  anomalous  abdominal  sen- 
sations are  common.  The  pain  is  usually  relieved  by  firm  pressure  upon 
the  tumor  or  by  lying  down.  Respiratory  disturbances  and  palpitation 
occur.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ascites,  hemorrhoids, 
and  oedema  of  the  legs  and  feet  have  been  observed.  Jaundice  is  rare, 
but  the  skin  usually  has  a  subicteroid  hue. 

Physical  Sis^ns. — The  abdominal  tumor  occupies  the  right  side  and 
may  extend  as  low  as  the  pubic  arch.  The  convex  surface  is  directed  for- 
ward and  the  entire  organ  is  rotated  to  the  right.  The  contour  may  be 
made  out  upon  palpation.  In  the  dorsal  decubitus  the  liver  may  be 
replaced  by  gentle  pressure  unless  fixed  by  adhesions — an  extremely  rare 
condition.  Upon  percussion  when  the  liver  is  dislocated  the  pulmonary 
resonance  passes  directly  into  the  tympany  due  to  the  intestines  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  space  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm. 

Dias^nosis.  —  A  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  position  of  the 
tumor,  its  contour,  its  large  size,  and  the  possibility  of  replacing  the 
dislocated  liver  in  its  normal  position.  The  diagnosis  is  greatly  obscured 
by  the  presence  of  ascites  and  by  the  diminished  mobility  resulting  from 
adhesions  in  the  abnormal  position. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  involves  the  consideration  of  a  greatly 
thickened  mesentery  and  tumor  of  the  kidney.  Neither  of  these  tumor 
masses  is  associated  with. tympanitic  resonance  in  the  normal  area  of  liver 
dulness,  nor  can  either  of  them  be  made  by  manual  pressure  to  pass  into 
tne  normal  position  of  the  liver.    Floating  liver  occurs  chiefly  in  women. 

iii.  Jaundice — Icterus. 

This  symptom-complex  has  been  described  in  a  previous  section  and  the 
mechanism  and  significance  of  obstructive  and  toxsemic  jaundice  discussed* 
The  following  special  forms  are  of  clinical  interest: 

1.  Icterus  Psychicus  (Icterus  ex  Emoiione). — Sudden  jaundice  has 
been  attributed  to  anger,  fright,  terror,  and  a  gross  insult.  Associated 
symptoms  are  anxiety,  epigastric  distress,  and  diarrhoea.  The  jaundice 
passes  away  in  a  short  time.  The  cases  are  not  well  authenticated  and 
no  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  adduced  for  emotional  jaundice. 

2.  Hereditary  Icterus. — The  cases  are  rare  and  may  be  regarded 
as  clinical  curiosities.     Icterus  neonatorum  has  been  observed  in  every 
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member  of  large  families  in  two  generations.  Another  group  includeB 
casea  of  jaundice  in  a  mother  and  three  of  her  children,  appearing 
in  childhood  and  persisting  for  years  without  other  evidences  of  ill 
health.  The  jaundice  was  of  mild  type.  There  was  no  enlargement 
of  the  liver  or  spleen. 

3.  Icterus  Gravidarum. — Women  in  adanced  pregnancy  occasion- 
ally suffer  from  a  form  of  catarrhal  jaundice  due  to  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  by  the  enlarged  uterus.  Fecal  accumu- 
lation acts  as  an  additional  cause  of  bile  stasis,  and  the  deformities  of  the 
liver  resulting  from  lacing  increase  the  tendency.  The  death  of  the  fcetus 
or  miscarriage  may  occur.     The  jaundice  disappears  after  parturition. 

4.  IcTEBUS  Menstruaus, — Mild  icterus  has  frequently  been  obser\-ed 
just  prior  to  and  during  menstruation.  When  the  discharge  becomes  free 
the  jaundice  abates.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  decolored  Iseces  have 
lieen  noted. 

5.  BiuorsNEss.  —  Many  persons,  whose  health  is  otherwise  good, 
orrasionally  suffer  from  gastro-intestinal  derangements,  with  headache, 
furred  tongue,  sensations  of  depression  and  malaise,  and  a  subicteroid 
discoloration  of  the  conjunctivte  or  skin.  Relief  of  these  symptoms  follows 
altstinence  from  food  and  mild  purgation. 

6.  Starvation  Jaundice,  —  Subicteroid  discoloration  of  the  con- 
junctivjo  and  skin  is  frequently  present  in  persons  who  for  any  reason  are 
unable  to  take  food  for  several  daj's.  This  is  witnessed  in  insane  persooB 
who  refuse  food,  and  in  stricture  of  the  (esophagus,  whether  spasmodic 
or  organic. 

7.  Syphilitic  Jaundice, — Icterus  appears  in  certain  cases  of  severe 
s>'philis  coincidently  i\ith  the  secondarj-  eruption.  Its  symptomatic  char- 
acter is  shown  by  its  prompt  disappearance  under  antis>'philitic  treatment 
This  form  of  jaundice  is  to  be  differentiated  from  arcident&I  jaundice, 
such  as  occurs  in  tertiary  s\'philis  as  a  consequence  of  diffuse  hepatitii 
or  gumm.i  of  the  liver,  and  from  a  coincident  catarrhal  jaundice. 

S.  IcTERrs  Following  the  Extrav.\s.\tion  of  Blood. — YellowneM 
of  the  conjunctive  and  skin  may  be  obser\'ed  after  large  hemorrhages  into 
the  skin  or  ca^nties  of  the  body  in  scur\'y,  and  after  injuries  or  in  lesiooi 
of  the  frenitai  tract  in  women.  The  jaundice  appears  after  several  dava, 
fe  not  intense,  and  gradually  fades  in  the  course  of  some  days  or  weeks. 
Bile  piirments  are  present  in  the  urine. 

9.  Icterus  Following  H£1IOCLOBIN£M1a. — This  variety  of  jaundice 
IS  very  marked  after  the  attacks  of  hemoglobinuria  vhich  follow  expomin 
to  cold  or  overexertion  in  persons  suffering  from  malaria  or  syphilia.  Fever, 
Cplenic  enlareement.  haemoglobin  una.  and  jaundice  constitiite  the  symptom- 
eomple.x.     The  urine  contains  bQe  pigments. 

10.  Tojzic  ICTEitrs. — \  large  number  of  poisons  are  followed  hy 
icten:^  Amivig  them  the  following  are  important:  aisiiuuietlcd  hvilrogea. 
certain  mushrooms,  tohiylendiamin.  glycerin,  the  bile  acids,  the  chkvates, 
aniline  and  its  derivs;i\-e  aretanilide.  and  the  nitrites.  Filix  mas  aad 
santonin  c;ay  cause  a  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Irtcras  foDon 
poi^^ing  by  phosphorus  and  lead.  .\  very  ra{Md  kmm  develops  afta 
BLibe  bite. 
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11.  Infectious  Icterus.  —  Yellow  fever  and  relapsing  fever  are 
characterized  by  marked  icterus.  Septic  conditions  and  pneumonia  are 
frequently,  enteric  fever  occasionally,  attended  by  jaundice. 

12.  Epidemic  Icterus. — When  a  number  of  persons  living  under  the 
same  conditions  develop  jaundice,  as  occasionally  occurs  in  boarding 
schools,  camps,  barracks,  or  prisons,  the  term  epidemic  jaundice  is  war- 
ranted. Many  large  and  small  epidemics  have  been  described  in  the  liter- 
ature. These  epidemics  are  usually  of  short  duration;  in  a  few  instances 
they  have  lasted  several  months.  The  disease  commonly  assumes  the 
guise  of  ordinary  catarrhal  jaundice  and  runs  a  benign  course;  in  some 
instances  it  is  severe  and  many  deaths  occur.  In  pregnant  and  parturient 
women  the  prognosis  is  grave.  Epidemic  icterus  has  been  attributed  to 
atmospheric  or  climatic  influences,  dietetic  faults,  and  infectious  causes. 
A  combination  of  these  agents  may  be  operative. 

13.  Postvaccinal  Jaundice.  —  In  rare  instances  jaundice  has 
appeared  in  groups  of  cases  among  revaccinated  persons.  The  jaundice  has 
occurred  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  to  several  months.  It  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  wound  infection.  This  form  of  epidemic  jaundice  is  rare  and  its 
association  with  vaccination  is  probably  accidental.  It  is  much  more 
likely  due  to  other  local  influences  affecting  groups  of  persons  who 
happen  to  have  been  vaccinated. 

iv.  Icterus  Neonatorum — Physiological  Icterus. 

Definition. — A  variety  of  icterus  common  in  the  new-born  occur- 
ring independently  of  any  particular  disease  or  lesion  and  pursuing  a 
favorable  course. 

Etiology. — This  affection  occurs  in  about  one-half  of  all  babies.  It  is 
more  common  in  foundling  hospitals  than  in  private  practice,  in  premature 
infants  than  in  those  born  at  term,  in  boys  than  girls,  and  in  cases  where 
parturition  has  occurred  under  chloroform.  The  pathogenesis  of  the  con- 
dition is  not  clear.  It  has  been  attributed  to  rapid  destruction  of  erythro- 
cytes after  birth,  to  stasis  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts,  to  resorption  of  bile 
from  the  intestine,  and  to  oedema  of  the  periportal  connective  tissue. 

Symptoms. — The  jaundice  appears  upon  the  second  or  third  day 
after  birth  and  first  upon  the  face  and  chest,  rapidly  extending  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  It  fades  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
days.  The  general  condition  of  the  child  is  otherwise  normal.  The  urine 
is  normal  and  does  not  contain  bile  pigment  in  solution.  The  stools,  after 
the  discharge  of  meconium,  have  their  usual  golden-yellow  color.  The 
pulse-frequency  is  not  lowered. 

Diagnosis.  —  Direct.  —  The  comparative  mildness  of  the  jaundice 
and  the  complete  absence  of  serious  symptoms  suffice  to  establish  the  nature 
of  the  affection.  Its  gradual  disappearance  within  two  or  exceptionally 
as  late  as  three  or  four  weeks  is  not  followed  by  recurrence. 

Differential. — In  the  following  forms  of  jaundice  in  the  new-bom 
the  discoloration  is  more  intense  and  associated  with  serious  symptoms: 
(a)  congenital  absence  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct;  (b)  congenital 
syphilitic  hepatitis,  in  which  the  characteristic  external  lesions  of  syphilis 
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are  ftlso  m&nifest,  and  (c)  septic  infection  by  way  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
a  fatal  form  of  sepsis  associated  with  phlebitis  and,  in  8ome  instances, 
with  umbilical  hemorrhage.  Icterus  may  occur  in  the  new-bom  as  a  rrsult 
of  obstruction  of  the  biie-ducts,  acute  fatty  degeaeration  of  the  liv::r.  end 
tpidorric  hfcmoglobinuria. 

Pnsnosls. — The  physiologjcal  icterus  of  the  cew-bom  la  never  fataL 

V.  Acute  Yellow  Atrophy. 

^faIiffnant  Jaundice;    Icttnu  Gravis 

Definition. — An  acute  disease  characterised  anatomically  by  diffuse 
necrrtsii!  of  tlte  liver-oclls  with  great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ, 
and  clinically  by  intense  jaundice  and  cerebral  symptoms. 

Etiolocy.  —  pREDitiiHisixo  IsTLrESCES. —  Acute  yellow  atrophy  is 
rare.  It  is  more  ct>nimon  in  women  than  in  men  in  the  proporticn  of 
about  S  to  5.  This  difference  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  pref- 
nant  wvtmen  are  freqiirnlly  affected  after  the  fourth  month  or  at  the  tiiLC 
of  parturition.  The  greater  n»iniber  of  cases  occur  between  the  twentieth 
and  fortieth  \icars.  Acute  jtUow  atrophy  is  comparaiively  rare  aiccng  chil- 
dren. It  has  boon  observe".!  to  follow  osteomyelitis,  erysipelas,  scfsis, 
enteric  .\nd  rflait^ng  fever,  and  syphilis^  It  has  bwn  anributed  to  ptomsioe 
and  nmslirvx>m  poi^ming.  to  alc«>hol  and  to  chloroform.  lo  fright,  sod 
to  prv^found  dopr«ssing  oinoiior.s.  The  syinptonis  caused  by  phospL^rus 
poi$«>ning  npaemble  thitse  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  but  the  cocditiocs  ait 
noitbcT  etioU^cally  nor  paihologically  idemical.  In  taie  inftaoces  acute 
yellow  atrophy  has  o«un*ti  as  an  imerrurrect  disease  in  hypertrcphk 
cirrhosis,  bile  stasis,  and  fatty  dogeneraiion  of  ibe  liw. 

The  Excitini.';  Cavse. — The  artual  paibo^Muc  principle  is  anfciJoviL 
Yaiiitus  micnt-organisms.  especially  sircptoroccus  acd  BariUiB  eoJi.  ban 
hc««  four.d  in  the  liver,  but  ii:  many  of  the  cases  exaiciiied  no  bartena  have 
been  prescr.t- 

MorWd  Aaatswr.^Tbe  Hver  ts  greathr  rpdoccd  in  aae.  flaecid.  and 
fv'WcJ  crvE  itarif.  Its  fap?-jle  is  wrtnkicii  aad  o!  a  diny  y«ilovsh-g»«fl 
tViSor.  l"fvn  swiioE  ti*  surface  is  iro:;jec  aitd  lie  omlines  erf  the  lottle* 
arv  ■.»di*i£r.ct-  Tbes*  a:*  jvijowish  r.-.ssses  surri^uuiiefi  by  a  dark  ledcisi 
tjsKJC.  the  lattw  r(T«sfc:tir.g  a  ::■>>:*  aivaaoco  siaee.  VJcrosropicaL'T 
tJw  SoT^;^*-  -tv-lls  aie  i'j.iisiiTict.  HV  sraiisfti.  asd  in  aD  ssa^es  ct  granolar 
ar>.^  fatty  .TWjfoccaTio:;  arji  7>«r.'«s.  Tbe  cafiJUajy  tijwI^  aa»d  faile-crcti 
ary  .->*;-,->■<•.;,  wiih  Tyt?Khirg=:i-"u»  l»:r>."irr^.4«s  aud enraTasasioc  ci  bDe. 

S>T<w>r- — Tbo  i.t:A.-k  jsvaly  b«-.T*  a?  ir  *rr»  ^ssstk  ca^i^rh, 
w>-,->-  »  <-..-:r:-y  :.-i1'>i-»y>---  ^y  r-'..:*  .-.7  icas  ;zT<ca»  ^rrriire  w^k  claT- 
«v\'.v*»i  KA-i* — tV  ir;T;i;  s;i».  Ir.  :be  ^.----T-ae  .-c"  ««3e  i*?^  «».  ipss  *:»• 
<;-jfrt^r,  iw,^  .-e-Tr.TW  »wi.-s.  r.-^ri'.e.  ■•':.-J;  :be  sycrfe-as  La-cv  ?e»rA;r*d 
ft^— T*ra7ii^S  r-.V'i  ire  mv.o.;  *:*«  sf-is  ^i  Kjj.SecCy  wni  I'ocirir-t.  rrs:- 

»V>-  «>.■:  ■^.■■TT  Tr.>.V'.:*  *.-  -r's-n^  t.-^  ,-.-— Tr>.  t,  Tbf  5*^mii:ie  be^^tcws  rvce 
irw-ae.  I>«Ttz:  *■-•>?--  .:s  ^"7  L>:rr^  TSfre  ttjt  r»  t*"x  is  -;i»-  -rcv-a 
«f  tbr  ill-fir.    TSf  »fc:.Tie«n: .-.::?  j?  tj-it:;*;  ,-<r  s->a».xsa^  ?isi^  ifc-waru  iim 
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end.  Exceptionally  there  is  marked  fever  throughout  the  attack.  The 
tongue  is  coated  and  dry.  The  action  of  the  heart,  normal  or  slow  in  the 
initial  stage,  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  in  the  second  stage,  with  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  first  sound  and  not  rarely  a  soft,  blowing,  systolic  murmur. 
The  liver,  which  is  enlarged  in  the  first  stage,  undergoes,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cerebral  S3^mptoms,  a  rapid  diminution  in  volume.  There  may 
be  complete  absence  of  hepatic  dulness,  as  the  flaccid  organ  folds  upon 
itself  and  falls  away  from  the  abdominal  wall,  coils  of  intestines  taking  its 
place.  The  splenic  dulness  is  increased.  The  abdomen  is  very  sensitive, 
particularly  in  the  epigastric  zone,  and  there  is  spontaneous  pain.  The 
urine  is  slightly  decreased,  contains  bile  pigments,  generally  small  quan- 
tities of  albumin  and  tube-casts. i  Products  of  disordered  metabolism, 
such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  sarcolactic  acid,  are  also  present.  Urea  is  much 
diminished  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  present  as  ammonia  correspond- 
ingly increased.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  are  sometimes  absent  from  the  urine. 
Albumoses  are  sometimes  present  in  small  amounts. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — Intense  jaundice,  vomiting,  diminished  area 
of  liver  dulness,  hemorrhages,  enlarged  spleen,  grave  cerebral  symptoms, 
together  with  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  constitute  a  characteristic 
symptom-complex.  The  initial  stage  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary gastroduodenal  catarrh  with  jaundice. 

Differential.  —  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis.  —  In  rare  cases  there  are 
intense  cerebral  symptoms,  but  enlargement  of  the  liver,  fever,  the  absence 
of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  the  long  course  of  the  disease  prior  to  acute 
cerebral  symptoms  are  distinctive. 

Acute  Phosphorus  Poisoning, — The  symptoms  may  be  almost  iden- 
tical, particularly  in  respect  of  hemorrhages,  jaundice,  and  decrease  in 
Uver  dulness,  but  the  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  more  intense  and  set 
in  directly  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  without  a  prodromal  or  initial 
stage,  the  icterus  rather  abruptly  on  the  third  day,  and  leucin  and  tyrosin 
are  said  to  be  absent  from  the  urine.  A  dilated  transverse  colon  may  so 
displace  the  liver  upward  as  to  simulate  atrophy,  but  the  gradual  reduction 
in  the  area  of  liver  dulness  from  day  to  day  is  most  significant. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  almost  always  fatal.  The  outlook  is  more 
unfavorable  when  cerebral  symptoms  occur  early.  The  duration  of  the 
illness  varies  from  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  months.  About  half  the  cases 
die  between  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  days,  about  one-third  within  five 
weeks.  The  duration  of  the  characteristic  stage  varies  from  one  or  two 
days  to  a  week.  In  the  cases  that  run  a  favorable  course  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  less  violent  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  prolonged. 


vi.  Diseases  of  the  Bile  Passages  and  Qall-bladder. 

CATARRHAL  JAUNDICE. 

Icterus  Gastroduodenalis;    Icterus  Simplex. 

Definition. — Jaundice  due  to  swelling  and  mucus  in  the  intestinal 
portion  of  the  common  duct,  the  result  of  the  extension  of  gastro- 
intestinal  catarrh. 
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Etiology. — pRKDispoHiNfi  INFLVE^■CEs. — Catarrhal  jaundic«  is  a  com- 
mon iifffft iuu  mid  is  probably  always  associated  with  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  diuxienal  mucosa.  All  conditions  which  predispose  to  the 
latter  iiffcction  therefore  favor  its  occurrence.  Chief  among  these  are 
chnmic  iilcoholism.  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  conditions  favoring  portal 
olwtniction,  chnHiic  valvular  disease,  and  chronic  nephritis.  Malaria  i^ 
a  well-rwoRniBeti  cause.  The  affection  also  frequently  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acute  infections,  particularly  enteric  fever  and  pneumonia. 

Apr  exerts  an  important  predisposing  influence.  Catarrhal  jaundice 
in  a  diiieasr  of  young  persons  and  is  rare  in  middle  and  advanced  age.  Il 
is  n>ninion  in  children  after  the  second  year.  In  adult  life  it  is  more  common 
in  nwW  than  femaW. 

Thk  KxriTiNt)  CAtsK.— The  immediate  cause  is  usually  an  acute 
indytpstitin.  sudden  cold  or  exposure,  or  unusual  ph\-sical  strain  with  inef- 
ular  meals.  In  many  cases  no  causal  factor  can  be  discovered.  When  i 
niiml>er  of  jx>rs»>ns  are  exinweil  to  the  same  local  influ«ices  as  in  a  school, 
a  cin-un>scrilioil  cpjilemic  of  catarrhal  jaundice  may  occur, 

MorWd  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  terniinal  portioo 
of  the  oi>iumon  duct  is  swollen  and  the  ampulla  of  Vater  may  be  ohstrucT«>l 
by  a  phi!;  "'  tenacious  mucus.  It  is  possible  that  the  catarrhal  process 
may  inv,tiic  the  susaller  ilucts,  but  of  this  we  have  no  definite  knowledcr. 

Kppinis^r  ivccntly  found  in  the  case  of  a  eiri  who  war  insiantly  killed 
by  an  acciiicnt  i>n  the  ninth  day  of  an  attack  of  catarrhal  jaundice  thai 
the  |y>rtion  of  'ho  ci^mmon  di:ct  which  lies  within  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
was  iniivrmcaMe  an.l  iha*  the  occlusion  was  due  to  hypei^Jasaa  of  tt# 
lymphoid  tissue  oi  the  r.i::c*tsa  of  the  d-uct.  It  is  pTobaWe  That  certain 
(«<««:  o:  caiarrhal  jar.Tiiiice  are  dxje  to  iaSammaU'TT  sweOinfi;  otbere  lo 
\he  piwienoe  of  a  plui:  o:  tenaci^ius  ir:uc;3s,  ai^ii  vet  others  ;•>  a  hvperf-Iasae 
coniiitioTi  of  the  ly-:ph.^;.;  Tissue  whfch  s".:iToi;ai3s  the  r;3CO'':is  jiacds  of 
the  apiy^-i^x  :r.  vanir.i:  rr-'iv^r: :.-■:;  :=  c:5«t2s1  isdivi-i^iaisi, 

SymptOHtt — Ir.  r.-.any  castes  -rjc  ;i-.;=i:(ie  is  pT*of6«d  iy  epigastr'f 
(iistrwss.  ^w?  .-c"  ai^w-til^,  a  cvato.:  -,--r.rje-  a=.'i  ::i:asBa  aai  T-.-wr-.-r^.f  X(n 
rarv-Iy  thcw-  a?e  *i<*.'>  rrx-sifr.:  Sc*,i*/-be.  veirirci.  ::>K:*aI  orecwasirQ.  Fever 
is  aoi  .-or.-,r.>,ir,  b-.::  ihe  ^fr.-.T»e!ri--:y  r^y  re»fi  1  :':--3it^  F,  S>>.5=-SS.*^ 
t.\".  T^  K'"Yus  are  c-ca^iriTci  irji  ■>*  s^^Tiis  £iii  is  kikt  t^i  r^-ely 
er.TiTv^y  :tw  ::-.'n'.  Vcie  TicTsuz.',-  Tbie  -;— ise  y^'ctahg  KV  zccmea.ts  aai  s 
iv*r.:i-  *=.i  iipLilrseetary  bui  :>;i  ,-"■:«;  jJ"r--L:LJ>.<as.  Hvajiae  n^s^  a:* 
(v—.rviT..  The  s't^  arj.t  ,",.- ~ ;- ."rii-*  i^»  is:c«  ;r  iee  JdKtT"  ja.^=»i;ceii, 
S;:t  the  ,-£v»  jrwre:  -■:  r-lr-.-ci;  ;i-_T!.i;.-*  .j.ws  ^:r,  ,>orar,    Tiie  Berv-j^os  ^yrrp- 

t-ifz  js  .ai.-,al>  kLct.^^i^  K.ltr&i,  T'f  ciZ~:uit3Xc  is-  r»i-err  Tul^iir^e. 
:Sxr.T  f^.'i.-ef-Tn-c:-  .-if  ->tf  •T.itK'z.  i^  t--  LT-.--nr.ro.-g>.  T^wpt  ac-  ra^n-s  i 
■m^.!.-*.  -:•(  j,r«  -f  s-"— T'-TTs  ■.•-■  X'--  "i-ri,?  fci'L  -J*  p»sa«c:"~  tn.-T-jptia?  s 
lis-  Sf,T.f  ;i,.T.■.•:■.-!^■  »  .->.:j_Tf*-.  t-.-T.  "W  "■.-•.■ii.TiMSWP  it  "ziat  xttz^i^rir^  :i 
hw  f-jfc.;^  7^f  ■\ri-r.:.T  ;,:  -•«  i5«r-.>:c  is  ^fot  Twt-  s,-  gbi.  ^-r  tic.' 
wvtis.  tiw  >,i.T>^.i«  tmi.\iiiZr  fjc-nj;  :;•?  riTt*  Tsrmfis  nrw  ?TiKc«ar.zf 
at  TJ*  Kr,T.-U!.  T*fsr.  ;:si.TTtri-T:i.r  ^■n  'x  li-.i*  ma.  inaj^  ±-:<ii  ^ar 
jcke^      T^fT^   t^   new*  .i"   .■-:-i.— ?.'_  ^.i^T^^'n  woiri  jkc   t*^    ,-c  lii^ee 
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months  with  remissions  and  exacerbations,  but  the  diagnosis  in  sucl> 
cases  must  be  guarded,  especially  in  elderly  persons. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  diagnosis  may  usually  be  made  without 
reserve  from  the  youth  of  the  patient,  his  previous  fair  health,  the  symp- 
toms of  gastric  catarrh,  the  moderate  intensity  of  the  jaundice,  and  the 
short  duration  of  the  affection. 

Differential. — The  diagnosis  from  cirrhosis,  cholelithiasis,  carcinoma,, 
and  Weil's  disease  is  considered  under  those  respective  headings,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  catarrhal  jaundice 
is  rare  in  old  persons  and  that  a  jaundice  persisting  beyond  six  or  eight, 
weeks  can  only  be  regarded  as  catarrhal  after  a  rigid  proicess  of  exclusion 
in  regard  to  all  other  possible  causes. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  simple  uncomplicated  catarrhal  jaundice 
is  highly  favorable.    It  is  a  benign  affection. 

CHRONIC  ANQIOCHOLITIS. 

Definition.  —  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts.  It  may  be. 
catarrhal  or  suppurative. 

1.  Chronic  catarrhal  cholangitis  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  acute  catarrh. 
It  is  always  combined  with  obstruction  of  the  common  duct,  and  is  there^ 
fore  an  associated  condition  in  cholelithiasis,  parasites,  cancer,  stricture,, 
and  compression  of  the  common  duct  from  without.  The  obstruction  may 
be  complete  or  incomplete. 

(a)  Complete  Obstruction. — The  bile  passages,  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  intrahepatic  ducts  are  dilated  and  contain  clear  mucus,  which  is  usually 
sterile.  The  patients  are  persistently  and  deeply  jaundiced.  Fever  is. 
commonly  absent. 

(b)  Incomplete  Obstruction, — There  are  one  or  more  calculi  in  the- 
common  duct  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  there  is  pressure  from 
the  outside.  The  bile  may  escape  in  small  amounts  continuously,  or  the- 
obstruction  may  be  intermittent.  The  bile  passages  and  gall-bladder  are- 
not  usually  greatly  dilated.  They  contain  a  thin,  bile-stained  mucus. 
The  jaundice  may  vary  in  intensity  and  the  stools  show  the  presence  of 
bile  pigments.  Febrile  attacks, — hepatic  fever, — characterized  by  chills, 
rapid  rise  of  temperature,  and  profuse  sweating,  are  common  in  this  form 
of  obstruction  and  are  doubtless  caused  by  infection. 

2.  Suppurative  cholangitis  affects  the  large  and  small  ducts.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  the  gall-bladder  is  also  involved.  There  is  dilatation 
of  the  bile  passages  and  particularly  of  the  common  ducts.  The  walls  are 
thickened.  The  intrahepatic  ducts  are  much  dilated,  and  minute  collec- 
tions of  pus  mixed  with  bile  are  formed  by  the  suppurating  ducts  and 
disintegrating  hepatic  tissue.  There  is  usually  distention  of  the  gall- 
bladder, which  is  filled  with  pus,  occlusion  of  the  cystic  duct,  and  adhesive 
inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  to  adjacent  parts.  Suppurative  cholan- 
gitic  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  cholelithiasis. 
It  occurs  also  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  as  fish  bones, 
or  intestinal  parasites,  as  ascarides,  which  find  their  way  into  the  ducts 
from  the  intestine,  and  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  ducts.  It  is  a. 
somewhat  rare  sequel  of  enteric  fever,  pysemiai  wA  dysentery. 
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*  The  onset  is  insidious.  The  symptoms  vary  in  intcoszty  mnd  are  nol 
alwajTs  characteristic.  As  a  rule  they  are  severe,  confa^ting  of  jaundice, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  re^on  of  ibe  gall- 
bladder, which  is  often  distended,  fever  of  septic  type,  and  a  marked 
leiicocytoss.  There  is  commonly  a  history  of  bQiary  colic  Pyiephle- 
bitis,  endocarditis,  purulent  meningitis,  and  peritonitis  are  ocea^onal 
complications. 

The  diagnosis  of  suppurative  cholangitis  rests  upon  a  history  of  gall- 
stones, jaundice,  intermitt^it  fever  of  hectic  type,  tenderness  and  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  fever  is  to  be  distinguished  £rom  malaria 
by  the  leucocytosis,  the  variable  periodicity,  and  above  aD  by  the  afa^senee 
of  blood  parasites.  A  tender  point  in  the  region  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  verte- 
bra, 2.5  to  3  cm.  from  the  middle  line,  may  be  present  in  inflanunation  of 
the  bile-ducts  (Boas).  In  cases  occurring  in  association  with  the  acute 
infections  jaundice  may  be  absent  or  slight.  The  diffo^ential  diagnosis 
between  certain  cases  of  suppurative  cholangitis  and  abscess  of  the  liver 
may  be  attended  with  difficulty.  In  favor  of  the  latter  condition  are 
absence  of  jaundice,  slight  fever  or  even  subnormal  temperature,  and  the 
absence  of  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-Uadd^. 

The  outlook  is  highly  imfavorable.  The  reestablishm^it  of  biliary 
drainage  by  the  escape  of  the  stone  or  its  removal  by  operation  may  be 
followed  by  recovery.  In  a  case  recently  under  my  observation  operation 
failed  and  there  were  many  small  calculi  pocketed  in  abseess  cavities 
throughout  the  liver. 

VARIOUS  LESIONS  OF  THE  BILE  PASSAGES. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  ulceration,  perforation,  stricture,  and 
fistula  of  the  bile-ducts  in  connection  with  cholelithiasis,  which  is  their 
usual  cause. 

The  lumen  of  the  common  duct  may  be  partially  or  comfdetdy 
occluded  by  the  seeds  of  fruit  and  by  certain  parasites,  among  which 
lumbricoid  worms  are  common  and  echinococci  and  distomata  rare  causes 
of  obstruction  in  man. 

Obstruction  by  pressure  from  without  is  more  common.  Carcinoma 
or  fibroid  thickening  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or,  in  rare  instances, 
cancer  of  the  pylorus,  enlarged  lymph-glands,  abdominal  tumors,  and 
aneurism  of  the  coeliac  axis  may  compress  the  common  duct. 

The  symptoms  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  com- 
plete and  incomplete  obstruction  under  the  heading  Chronic  Angiochohtis 
Complete  permanent  occlusion  of  the  common  duct  terminates  in  death. 
The  conditions  which  cause  occlusion  by  pressure  from  without  are  usually 
fatal.  The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  may  be  difficult 
Colic,  with  variable  jaundice  and  intermittent  fever,  suggests  cholelithiasis. 
Cancerous  disease  in  the  rectum  or  genito-urinary  tract,  or  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  points  to  secondary  glandular  infiltration  as  the  cause  <rf 
biliary  stasis  and  jaundice.  Accessible  groups  of  lymph-nodes  and,  in 
particular,  the  clavicular  lymphatic  glands  may  also  be  enlarged.  The  gall- 
bladder is  frequently  distended  and  may  be  distinctly  palpable. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GALL-BLADDER;    CHOLECYSTITIS, 

The  condition  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

1.  Acute  Cholecystitis. — The  inflammation  may  be  catarfha],  sup- 
purative, or  phlegmonous.  These  forms  sometimes  represent  different 
degrees  of  intensity. 

rtlolosy  —  Acute  cholecystitis  is  commonly  due  to  gall-stones.  It 
may,  however,  result  from  bacterial  invasion  in  the  absence  of  cholelithiasis. 
It  is  common  in  the  infectious  fevers  and  a  subacute  form  is  very 
often  met  with  in  enteric  fever.  The  usual  pathogenic  organisms  are 
ths  colon  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  Eberth,  the  pneumococcus,  strepto- 
coccus, and  staphylococcus.  The  condition  is  frequently  associated  with 
cholangitis  and  dilatation  of  the  bile  passages.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually 
distended.  In  subacute  cases  of  long  duration  distention  may  be  pre- 
vented by  fibrous  thickening  of  the  walls.  Adhesions  with  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  liver  or  the  omentum  or  colon  may  take  place.  The  cystio 
duct  is  frequently  occluded  even  in  the  absence  of  an  impacted  calculus. 
The  enlargement  sometimes  takes  place  upward  and  inward  and 
there  is  no  palpable  tumor.  The  contents  may  be  a  thin,  dark-greenish 
mucus,  or  mucopurulent,  purulent,  or  hemorrhagic.  Perforation  may 
take  place,  with  abscess  formation  limited  by  the  adhesions  or  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Symptoms  — In  the  milder  forms  there  may  be  simply  some  tumefac- 
tion with  dulness,  circumscribed  tenderness,  and  a  rise  of  temperature. 
This  form  is  common  in  enteric  fever.  The  severe  forms  are  ushered  in 
with  intense  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  epi- 
gastrium, or  in  the  right  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdomen.  With  this  are 
associated  nausea  and  vomiting,  arrest  of  peristalsis,  rigidity  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  and  especially  of  the  rectus  upon  the  right  side,  and  fever. 
The  enlarged  gall-bladder  may  be  sometimes  recognized  upon  palpation 
and  percussion,  but  as  a  rule  the  extreme  tenderness  interferes  with 
physical  examination.  In  the  absence  of  gall-stones  jaundice  docs  not 
commonly  occur. 

Diagnosis.  —  Direct.  —  The  milder  forms  are  readily  recognized;  in 
the  more  severe  cases  the  condition  is  often  very  obscure.  The  anamnesis 
is  important.  The  above  symptom-complex  occurring  in  a  patient  who 
has  had  attacks  of  hepatic  colic  or  cholecystitis,  or  who  is  convalescent 
from  enteric  fever  or  pneumonia,  is  significant.  The  recurrent  forms  are 
readily  diagnosticated.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  cholecystitis 
may  occur  without  gall-stone  disease. 

Differential. — The  condition  may  simulate  acute  obstruction  oi 
the  bowels  or  appendicitis.  While  these  conditions  may  be  differentiated 
from  acute  cholecystitis  by  characteristic  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  actual  organ  affected  has  been 
revealed  only  upon  operation. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
matory process.  The  purulent  and  phlegmonous  forms  are  usually  fatal. 
Timely  surgical  intervention  may  be  the  means  of  saving  life.  The  danger 
of  perforation  is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind. 
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2s  Chronic  Cholecystitis. — The  common  cause  of  chronic  cholecystitis 
is  cholelithiasis.  The  disease  may  arise  in  consequence  of  extension  of  the 
inflammation  in  cholangitis.  The  muscular  and  connective-tissue  elements 
of  the  wall  are  involved.  When  the  contents  undergo  resorption,  or  escape 
through  the  cystic  duct  or  by  way  of  a  fistulous  opening,  the  thickened 
wall  contracts  and  the  gall-bladder  becomes  permanently  reduced  in  size. 
Its  walls  under  these  circumstances  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  calcareous 
changes.  Pericholecystitis  may  develop  with  diffuse  swelling  around  the 
organ,  and  later  fluctuation.  The  cystic  duct  may  be  corapletely  occluded 
by  a  calculus  or  by  cicatrices.  The  bile  is  then  absorbed,  the  mucous 
membrane,  however,  continues  to  secrete  an  abnormal  mucus,  and  the 
gall-bladder  undergoes  gradual  distention  with  thickening  of  its  walls 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  extensive  peritoneal  adhesions.  The  contained 
liquid  may  be  light  in  color  and  bile-free, — dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder, — 
or  it  may  be  pus — empyema.    Gall-stones  are  frequently  present. 

Symptoms. — When  the  dilatation  is  slight  the  gall-bladder  extends 
below  the  border  of  the  liver  but  cannot  be  palpated  unless  the  abdominal 
walls  are  thin.  As  the  enlargement  proceeds  it  constitutes  a  palpable 
pear-shaped  tumor,  which  is  movable  from  side  to  side  and  may  be  dis- 
placed backward  by  moderate  pressure,  but  which  resumes  its  position 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  The  enlarged  gall-bladder  moves  upward 
and  downward  \iath  the  respiratory  play  of  the  diaphragm  and  partakes 
of  the  movements  of  the  Hver.  It  may  be  greatly  enlarged  and  elongateti, 
and  instances  have  been  noted  in  which  the  contents  have  amounted  to  a 
litre.  When  the  fundus  presents  toward  the  abdominal  wall  and  a  loop 
of  intestine  has  found  its  way  into  the  space  between  the  fundus  and  the 
liver,  the  condition  mav  simulate  an  echinococcus  or  ovarian  cvst  or 
hydronephrosis.  If  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  thin  and  relaxed,  the 
tumor  formed  by  a  dilated  gall-bladder  may  be  visible.  Urgent  as  the 
symptoms  attending  the  disease  which  has  caused  the  dilatation  may 
have  been,  the  condition  itself  usually  causes  no  important  subjective 
symptoms.  When  pain  and  tenderness  are  present  they  are  commonly 
due  to  local  adhesions  and  peritonitis. 

Dlas:nosis. — Direct. — The  diagnosis  may  be  diflScult.  The  anamnesis, 
the  palpable  and  visible  tumor  connected  with  the  liver  and  partaking  of 
its  movements,  its  cystic  nature,  its  elasticity,  its  gourd-shaped  outh'ne, 
its  mobility  and  tendency  to  at  once  resume  the  position  from  which  it 
has  been  manipulated  constitute  adequate  data  for  a  i>ositive  diagnosis. 
The  nature  of  the  contents  can  only  be  ascertained  by  their  removal. 
For  this  purpose  an  exploratory  cceliotomy  can  be  performed, — never  an 
exploratory  puncture,  which  is  attended  with  the  danger  of  the  escape  of 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Differential, — The  diagnosis  from  an  echinococcus  cyst  may  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  The  hemispherical  form,  more  restricted 
movements,  and  hydatid  thrill  are  significant.  In  hydronephrosis  the 
deeper  origin,  relatively  slighter  mobility,  except  in  floating  kidney,  and 
the  outline  are  of  diagnostic  importance,  and  the  occasional  disappearance 
of  the  tumor  with  great  diuresis  seen  in  intermittent  hydronephrosis  would 
be  distinctive.     Ovarian  cysts  spring  from  the  pelvis  and  can  be  shown 
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by  vaginal  and  bimanual  examination  not  to  be  connected  with  the  liver 
but  with  the  uterus. 

Prognosis. — In  many  eases  it  is  favorable  after  the  tumor  has  ceased 
to  enlarge  and  is  of  moderate  size.  The  inconvenience  resulting  from  its 
presence  and  pressure  upon  adjacent  organs,  and  the  danger  of  adhesions 
and  fistula  formation,  and,  in  particular,  the  danger  of  rupture  justify  drain- 
age or  excision,  which  is  often  followed  by  complete  restoration  to  health. 

CANCER  OF  THE  B1LE-DUCT5  AND  QALL-BLADDER. 

Primary  malignant  disease  of  the  gall-bladder  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  gall-stones — 70  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  various  statistics. 
The  symptoms  of  the  condition  often  gradually  supervene  upon  those 
caused  by  biliary  calculus.  The  fundus  is  often  the  starting-point  of  the 
growth,  which  early  becomes  manifest  as  a  dense  tumor  in  the  region  of 
the  gall-bladder,  developing  downward  and  toward  the  median  line,  and 
not  movable  by  reason  of  firm  adhesions  and  implication  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  The  mass  may  attain  large  dimensions.  The  gall-bladder  is 
.sometimes  greatly  distended.  The  condition  is  much  more  common  in 
males  than  females  and  commonly  appears  after  the  fortieth  year  of  life. 
Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  often  paroxysmal  but  continues 
throughout  the  intervals.  There  is  also  more  or  less  tenderness.  Jaundice 
is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  It  may  be  due  to  implication  of  the 
ducts  or  to  pressure  upon  their  walls. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  bile  passages  is  comparatively  rare.  The  com- 
mon duct  is  usually  the  starting-point  of  the  growth,  which  may  involve 
the  walls  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater  and  invade  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts. 
There  is  rarely  a  palpable  tumor.  Jaundice  occurs  early  and  is  persistent. 
If  the  carcinomatous  infiltration  involves  the  portal  vein  ascites  results. 
There  is  often  profound  anaemia,  but  early  cachexia  may  not  be  present. 
Cholaemia  is  a  common  terminal  condition.  Extension  to  the  liver  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  characteristic  of  carcinoma  of  that  organ. 

CHOLELITHIASIS- 

Gall-stone  Disease. 

Definition. — A  condition  characterized  by  the  formation  and  presence 
of  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  or  bile  passages.  The  great  majority 
of  gall-stones  are  formed  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  All  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  the  stasis  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  predispose  to  cholelithiasis. 
The  outflow  of  bile  may  be  impeded  by  partial  or  complete  occlusion  of 
the  bile-ducts  by  catarrhal  swelling  of  their  mucous  membrane,  the  pres- 
ence of  calculi  or  parasites,  adhesions  in  the  region  of  the  porta,  or  compres- 
sion by  enlarged  lymph-glands,  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  the  duodenum. 
Atrophy  of  the  musculature  of  the  g^ll-bladder  from  distention  or  age  may 
lead  to  stagnation  of  the  bile.  Lacing  plays  an  important  part,  (a)  by 
restricting  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  (b)  by  causing  elongation 
of  the  liver,  displacement  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  bending  or  twisting  of 
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the  cystic  duct,  (c)  by  inducing  changes  in  the  anatomical  relations  whiofc 
expose  the  cystic  duct  to  compression,  especially  when  there  is,  asist'n 
quently  the  case,  displacement  of  the  right  kidney,  and  (d)  by  causin 
gaslroduodcnal  catarrh  which  may  be  followed  by  cholangitis  and  cbnli 
cystitis.  Relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walla  and  ent<>roptoai9  favor  ll 
stagnation  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder.  Lack  of  exorcise,  prolonged  reiii 
bed  in  convalescence  from  acute  or  in  chronic  disease,  and  sedraitary  w 
pations  constitute  predisposing  factors  of  importance,  especially  wW 
combined  with  overfeeding  and  constipation.  Cardiac  affections,  end  II 
particular  mitral  stenosis,  predispose  to  gall-stone  disease  by  the  paain 
visceral  congestion  and  catarrhal  processes  to  which  they  give  r 
by  the  sedentary  life  which  they  enforce.  There  are  great  differenca  k^ 
the  prevalence  of  gall-stone  disease  in  different  localities  and  diSerot 
countries,  as  determined  by  post-mortem  statistics, — a  fact  ascribed  tt 
local  differences  in  mode  of  life,  occupation,  and  the  influence  of  endean 
diseases,  which  by  causing  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  may  become  inilired 
factors  in  the  production  of  calculi.  The  rare  eases  reported  in  the  nei 
born  and  in  infancy  are  simply  clinical  curiosities.  The  disease  is  w 
under  thirty.  The  liability  increases  progressively  after  forty.  ffoM 
Buffer  more  frequently  than  men  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  The  p. 
of  the  pregnant  uterus  upon  the  bile-ducts  and  its  int«rference  with  ll 
movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  iJ 
after  frequent  pregnancies  are  to  be  considered.  The  more  sedenlary  lih 
of  women  constitutes  a  predisposing  influence  cf  importaJice. 

Tite  OiufiiN  OP  Galij-stones, — The  theory  of  Naunyn  is  gencrallj 
accepted.  A  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucosa  of  the  gall-bladder,  lat 
ing  to  an  increased  formation  of  cholesterin  and  lime  salts,  is  the  pricoMj 
cause  of  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  This  lithogenous  catarrh  may  bl 
produced  by  various  causes,  but  the  most  important  factor  in  its  prodi* 
tion  is  the  presence  of  various  bacteria.  Among  those  which  have  U 
isolated  are  the  colon  bacilli,  streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneumoeoeq 
and  typhoid  bacilli.  They  may  gain  access  to  the  gall-bladder  by  wajf(( 
the  blood,  or  from  the  intestine  by  way  of  the  common  and  cystic  ducti 
They  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  centre  of  a  gall-stone.  CliolesttriH 
lime  salts,  and  bilirubin  deposited  around  collections  of  epithelial  Jibti 
and  bacteria  constitute  the  beginnings  of  biliary  calculi.  The 
formed  grow  in  size  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  similar  substances.  C»ll- 
Btones  have  been  experimentally  produced  by  the  injection  of  culturfsi 
bacteria  into  the  gall-biaddcr  of  animals.  The  above  facts  account  fortta 
frequent  occurrence  of  cholelithiasis  after  the  acute  infectious  feveH 
especially  enteric  fever. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Characters  of  Gall-stones.— Cat 
stones  are  composed  chiefly  of  cholesterin,  bilirubin  in  combination  ^ili 
colcium,  and  calcium  corbonate.  These  constituents  are  present  ii 
ing  proportions.  Ordinary  calculi  consist  of  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  amorpho* 
or  crystalhne  cholesterin.  The  small,  dark  stones  found  in  the  ducU»* 
principally  composed  of  pigment  in  combination  with  calcium  and  eaitiua 
carbonate.  Free  bile  pigment  la  not  usually  present.  Traces  of  iron,  »«*■ 
ganese,  and  copper,  and  bile  acids  and  fatty  acids  are  also  presi-nL   Tte 
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color  of  the  stones  is  not  uniform,  but  irregular,  and  depends  upon  the 
quantity,  character,  and  mode  of  deposit  of  the  pigment  which  they  con- 
tain. White  or  pale  fawn-colored  calculi  consist  of  nearly  pure  cholesterin. 
Other  stones  may  be  yellow,  greenish,  or  brown.  An  excess  of  pigment 
may  give  them  a  dark  reddish-brown  or  black  color.  The  cortex,  main 
body,  and  nucleus  are  usually  colored  differently.  The  consistency  also 
varies.  Cholesterin  stones  are  often  so  soft  that  they  may  be  crushed 
between  the  fingers.  Recently  formed  concretions  are  commonly  soft; 
older  ones  may  be  harder  with  a  soft  central  nucleus.  The  outer  layer 
may  be  hard  and  enclose  an  unformed  mass  of  cholesterin.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  lime  salts  the  harder  the  calculus.  Section  usually  shows 
the  cholesterin  to  be  deposited  in  concentric  layers  with  radiating  crystal- 
line strisB,  the  result  of  recrystallization. 

Gall-stones  vary  in  number  from  one  to  hundreds  or  even  a  thousand 
or  more.  Single  stones  are  usually  ovoid  and  may  be  of  large  size — 3  or  4 
cm.  or,  in  one  reported  instance,  7.5  cm.  in  long  diameter.  The  solitary 
stone  is  usually  closely  embraced  by  the  gall-bladder.  Multiple  calculi 
are  commonly  polygonal,  with  smooth,  faceted  surfaces,  and  owe  this  form 
to  the  pressure  exerted  among  themselves  while  soft.  Traces  of  faceting 
may  be  seen  in  the  small  calculi  numbered  by  hundreds  occasionally  met 
with.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  small  number  of  ovoid,  unfaceted 
calculi  are  found.  They  are  of  the  dense  variety  and  consist  largely  of  the 
bilirubin-calcium  combination.  When  this  form  is  present  in  great  num- 
bers, the  individual  stones  are  not  larger  than  small  shot  and  are  spoken 
of  as  gall-sand.  Gall-stones  impacted  in  the  ducts  sometimes  undergo 
enlargement  by  further  accretions  of  cholesterin  and  lime  salts.  Stones 
are  found  in  this  situation  of  such  a  size  that  they  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  cystic  duct.  Small,  ovoid,  greenish-black  calculi  are  some- 
times found  in  the  intrahepatic  bile-ducts,  especially  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  In  a  majority  of  the  instances  they  are  all  of  the  same  variety 
and  composed  of  bilirubin-calcium.  In  fact,  in  cases  in  which  numerous 
gall-stones  are  present,  they  are  almost  always  all  of  the  same  variety. 

Symptoms. — The  subject  of  cholelithiasis  may  be  clinically  consid- 
ered under  the  following  headings:  gall-stones  quiescent  in  the  gall-bladder; 
the  symptoms  which  attend  the  passage  of  a  stone  through  the  ducts;  the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  permanent  obstruction  of  the  ducts;  ulcer- 
ative lesions  caused  by  gall-stones;    and  gall-stones  in  the  intestines. 

1.  Qall-8tones  Quiescent  in  the  Oall-bladder. — In  a  great  majority  of 
cases  biliary  calculi,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  in  which 
they  are  formed,  produce  no  symptoms.  Their  presence  in  this  viscus  is 
frequently  discovered  at  the  autopsy  in  cases  in  which  they  have  caused 
no  manifestations  whatever  during  life.  According  to  Kehr  symptoms 
occur  in  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Persons  who  suffer  from 
repeated  attacks  of  biliary  colic  frequently  have  no  trouble  from  them 
during  the  intervals.  In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  there  are  symptoms 
which  suggest  their  presence,  even  though  they  are  not  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic to  justify  a  positive  diagnosis.  When,  however,  such  symptoms 
occur  during  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  colic,  especially  when  such 
attacks  have  been  followed  by  the  passage  of  faceted  calcuU,  their  signif* 
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icance  is  clear.  These  symptoms  consist  of  subjective  sensations  of  weight 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  aggravated  some  hours  after  taking  food, 
frequent  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  radiating  toward  the 
'right  shoulder  and  the  lumbar  region,  and  nervous  and  mental  derange 
ments  such  as  are  common  in  neurasthenia — depression,  irritability,  pre- 
cordial and  epigastric  distress,  and  headache,  coryza,  and  flying  neuralgic 
pains.  Upon  physical  examination  the  gall-bladder  may  sometimes  be 
found  to  be  enlarged  and  palpable,  and  in  very  rare  instances  a  fremitus 
caused  by  the  movement  of  multiple  calculi  among  themselves  may 
be  detected. 

Gall-stones  in  the  intrahepatic  ducts  rarely  give  rise  to  symptoms. 
If  numerous  or  large  they  may  occasion  pain,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or 
jaundice,  but  these  symptoms  are  not  of  diagnostic  value.  When  infection 
takes  place  they  cause  diffuse  intrahepatic  cholangitis. 

2.  The  Symptoms  Attending  the  Passage  of  a  Qall-stoae  Throasli  tiM 
Ducts. — Gall-stones  occasionally  become  arrested  in  the  cystic  or  the  com- 
mon duct  without  causing  pain.  Small  stones  may  traverse  these  passages 
without  giving  rise  to  colic.  This  has  been  observed  in  cases  in  which  the 
repeated  passage  of  larger  stones  is  inierred  to  have  causcnl  a  gradual 
•dilatation  of  the  ducts.  When  stones  of  a  larger  size  are  passed  by 
the  bowel  in  the  absence  of  a  history  of  colic,  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  reached  the  intestine  by  way  of  a  fistulous  communication  with 
the  gall-bladder  or  ducts. 

Biliary  Colic. — Commonly  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  is  attended  by  the 
symptoms  of  gall-stone  colic.    The  attack  usually  begins  with  violent  pain  in 
the  right  hypochondrium  with  its  focus  of  intensity  in  the  region  of  the  gall- 
bladder.     In  some  cases  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium  or  the  lower 
thoracic  region,  or  on  both  sides,  or  to  the  right  mammary  region.     It  may 
radiate  toward  the  abdomen  or  back,  and  occasionally  to  the  right  shoulder. 
It  is  usually  agonizing  and  the  patient  groans  and  roUs  about  in  uncontrolla- 
ble distress,  or  he  may  twist  his  body  to  the  right,  or  sit  with  his  thighs  and 
knees  strongly  flexed  and  his  body  bent  forward  so  as  to  relax  the  abdom- 
inal muscles.    There  may  be  temporary  remissions  of  pain  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  exacerbations  of  greater  violence.     The  gall-bladder  is  often 
palpable  and  tender,  and  the  liver  may  be  somewhat  enlarged,  with  ten* 
•derness  over  the  hepatic  area.    Vomiting,  chills  or  chilliness,  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature sometimes  to  103^-104''  F.  (39.5''-40'*  C.),  profuse  sweating,  and 
great  general  relaxation  occur.    In  cases  marked  by  high  fever  there  may 
be  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  febrile  albuminuria.    It  is  probable  thi^ 
there  are  under  these  circumstances  bacterial  invasion  and  acute  chol- 
ecystitis.    The  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  gall-stone  colic  are  sometime! 
present  in  acute  cholecystitis  without  gall-stones  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Jaundice  is  a  common  symptom.    It  does  not  occur  so  long  as  the  stone  ii 
engaged  in  the  cystic  duct,  but  follows  the  lodgement  of  the  stone  in  the 
common  duct.    When  the  stone  is  of  small  size  and  passes  rapidly  through 
the  common  duct  into  the  intestine,  jaundice  may  not  occur.    In  any  case 
jaundice  does   not  occur  until    several    hours,    often   twenty-four,    have 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of   the  attack.     It  is   usually  transient,  but 
may  persist  for  several  days  or  weeks.    The  jaundice  is  the  very  tjrpe  of 
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obstructive  jaundice  and  is  associated  with  clay-colored  stools,  the 
presence  of  bile  pigments  in  the  urine,  itching  of  the  skin,  and  other 
characteristic  symptoms. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 
When  the  stone  escapes  into  the  intestine  the  pain  ceases,  often  as  abruptly 
as  it  began,  leaving  some  degree  of  local  tenderness,  which  rapidly  subsides, 
and  lassitude,  from  which  the  patient  gradually  recovers.  Not  rarely  the 
stone  lodges  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater  and  acts  as  a  ball-valve,  causing  recur- 
rent attacks  of  pain  and  jaundice.  The  pain  is  a  true  colic  caused  by  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  musculature  of  the  bile-ducts  and  the  violent 
pressure  of  the  stone  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  The  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  gall-bladder  and  liver  are  due  to  bile  stasis  and  conse- 
quent distention  of  these  organs.  In  bacillary  invasion  there  is  the  super- 
added pain  of  inflammation.  Rare  accidents  are  fatal  syncope  and  the 
rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Palpitation  and  pre- 
cordial distress  may  occur,  while  general  convulsions  and  hysterical  seizures 
are  occasionally  observed  in  neurotic  subjects. 

Direct  Diagnosis  of  Biliary  Colic.  —  The  diagnosis  rests  upon 
the  location  of  the  focus  of  pain,  its  radiation,  local  tenderness,  the  abrupt 
onset  of  the  attack,  vomiting,  chill  or  chilliness,  with  fever  and  the  symp- 
toms of  obstructive  jaundice.  The  history  of  previous  attacks  is  sugges- 
tive; the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  stools  is  conclusive.  Their  absence 
is,  however,  only  of  negative  importance  in  diagnosis.  It  may  be  due  to 
a  faulty  method  of  examination,  to  the  return  into  the  gall-bladder  of  a 
stone  which  has  engaged  in  the  cystic  duct,  to  cessation  of  muscular  spasm 
in  the  walls  of  the  ducts,  to  the  passage  of  the  stone  from  the  narrow  cystic 
duct  into  the  wide  common  duct  and  its  retention  there,  and,  finally,  to 
the  disintegi'ation  of  the  stone  in  the  intestine. 

The  stools  must  be  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  poured  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve.  The  coarser  particles  are  retained 
and  can  be  examined.  A  double  bag  of  netting  may  be  arranged  upon  a 
stout  wire  ring  like  a  landing  net  and  placed  in  the  bowl  of  the  water- 
closet.  The  fa?ces  may  be  washed  by  repeated  flushing  and  the  retained 
particles  examined  for  calculi.  If  they  are  not  at  first  found  every  stool 
should  be  examined  for  several  da>s,  as  they  may  be  retained  in  the 
intestine  for  some  time.  Force  should  not  be  used  in  the  examination, 
since  recently  formed  biliary  calculi  are  soft  and  may  readily  be  disin- 
tegrated in  handling  them.  The  seeds  of  various  fruits,  particles  of  bone, 
and  small  fecal  concretions  are  sometimes  brought  to  the  physician  as 
gall-stones,  and  the  rounded  saponaceous  masses  voided  after  the  ingestion 
of  large  quantities  of  olive  oil  are  frequently  mistaken  for  them,  but  these 
substances  never  contain  cholesterin  or  bile  pigment  in  quantity,  nor  do 
they  present  the  internal  structure  of  gall-stones. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  right-sided  renal  colic  the  pain  begins 
in  the  lumbar  region  and  radiates  toward  the  groin.  There  is  retraction 
of  the  testicle  and  pain  in  the  glans  penis.  Jaundice,  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  fever  are  not  usually  present.  A  calculus 
may  be  voided  by  way  of  the  urethra.  Peptic  xdcer  may  suggest  biliary 
colic.  The  pain,  however,  usually  follows  the  ingestion  of  food  and  is  burn- 
ed 
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ing  in  character,  passing  to  the  back.  The  vomiting  is  less  urgent  and 
the  vomitua  may  contain  blood.  There  is  localized  epigastric  tenderness 
and  amcmia.  Nervous  hepatic  colic  — the  pseudobiliary  colic  of  ner\'ous 
women — may  lead  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the 
right  side  and  may  radiate  to  the  back  or  shoulder.  It  is  dull  and  dragging 
rather  than  colicky.  The  attack  follows  emotional  excitement  or  fatigue. 
There  may  be  tenderness  upon  pressure,  but  jaundice  does  not  occur. 
Intestinal  colic  is  relieved  by  belching,  the  passage  of  flatu.s,  or  defecation. 
It  is  more  generalized  and  less  intense  than  biliary  colic  and  not  followed 
by  jaundice.  Lead  coHr  may  simulate  gall-stone  colic,  but  the  occupation 
of  the  patient  is  suggestive,  while  stubborn  constipation,  the  gingival  line, 
wrist-drop,  hard  arteries,  and  albuminuria  constitute  a  characteristic 
symptom -complex.     Jaundice  is  absent. 

3.  The  Symptoms  Caused  by  Permaiietit  Obstruction  of  the  Ducts  by  CUH* 
stones.— The  obstruction  may  involve  the  cystic  duct,  the  common  duct^  or 
the  hepatic  ducts. 

I.  OBSTRrcTioN  OF  THE  Cystic  Duct. — Occlusion  of  the  cystic  durt 
by  a  calculus  or  by  the  contraction  of  a  cicatrix  following  ulceration  do«& 
not  always  cause  serious  symptoms.  It  is  liable  to  be  followed  by,  (a) 
drofysy  of  the  gall-bladder — hydrops  vesica  fellew.  The  tumor  is  cystic 
and  gourd-shaped  or  pear-shaped,  its  narrow  extremity  being  at  its  con- 
nection with  the  liver.  The  contents  in  recent  cases  are  bile  mixed  with 
mucus  or  mucopus, — in  older  cases  a  clear,  thin  mucus  containing  albumin 
and  of  variable  reaction  to  litmus  paper.  The  tumor  projects  downwanl 
and  may  attain  large  dimensions.  It  is  freely  movable  from  side  to  side, 
unless  fixed  by  adhesions,  and  when  pushed  backward  turns  to  its  original 
position  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  When  the  belly  wall 
IB  thin  and  relaxed  the  outline  of  the  distended  gall-bladder  may  be  visible. 
fluctuation  may  be  elicited  upon  light  bimanual  percussion  and  palpation. 
and  when  there  are  many  calculi  present  gall-stone  crepitus  may  be  felt 
(b)  Atrophy  of  the  Gall-bladder. — This  condition  frequently  follows  dropev 
of  the  gall-bladder.  The  contents  undergo  gradual  resorption  and  the 
bladder  contracts  around  any  stones  that  it  may  contain,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  a  stone,  into  a  small  fibrous  mass,  or  there  may  be  diverticula 
in  which  calculi  are  embedded.  In  old  cases  of  this  kind  lime  salts  are 
sometimes  deposited  upon  the  mucosa  or  in  the  bladder  wall,  (c)  Acidt 
cholecystitis,  usually  simple  but  in  rare  cases  phlegmonous,  (d)  Suppura- 
tive cAo/eci/s(i(is— empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  gall-bladder  may  be 
greatly  enlarged  and  contain  as  much  as  a  litre  of  pus.  Perforation  may 
take  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  more  commonly  adhesions  ta^ 
place  with  abscess  formation. 

The  occurrence  of  these  conditions  may  constitute  the  first  direct 
evidence  of  choJehthiasis.  Under  no  circumstances  should  exploratory 
puncture  be  performed.    Aspiration  has  been  followed  by  fatal  results. 

II.  OusTRUCTioN  OF  THE  COMMON  Di'CT. — The  duct  maybe  occluded 
by  a  single  stone  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater  or  in  any  part  of  its  course  or  by 
a  number  of  stones  which  may  also  extend  into  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts. 
The  obstruction  may  be,  (a)  complete.  The  calculus  la  tightly  impacted 
in  the  common  duct,  or  a  large  stone  in  the  cystic  duct  compressn 
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the  comraon  duct  at  its  upper  part  or  the  hepatic  duct.  There  is  complete 
bile  stasis  with  deep  and  persistent  jaundice  and  without  septic  phenomena. 
The  common  duct  behind  the  obstruction,  and  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts 
may  be  enormously  dilated  and  simulate  the  gall-bladder,  for  which  they 
have  been  mistaken.  The  condition  cannot  always  be  differentiated  from 
compression  of  the  duct  by  new  growths,  though  pain,  a  history  of  biliary 
colic,  and  absence  of  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  are  in  favor  of  a  diagnosis 
of  complete  obstruction  by  gall-stones.  Or,  (b)  incomplete.  In  this  form 
there  is  cholangitis,  which  may  be  simple  or  suppurative,  (a)  Inconiplete 
obstruction  with  non-suppurative  cholangitis.  There  may  be  a  single 
movable  calculus  in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater  or  in  the  duct  above  it, — 
ball-valve  mechanism, — or  a  small  faceted  stone  partially  impacted,  or 
a  series  of  stones.  The  ducts  above  the  obstruction  are  dilated,  but  the 
gall-bladder  is  often  contracted.  There  are  variations  in  the  degree  of 
jaundice  and  in  the  amount  of  bile  pigment  in  the  faeces.  The  liver  is  only 
slightly  enlarged  and  the  gall-bladder,  as  a  rule,  not  at  all  distended.  Finally 
there  are  irregular  attacks  of  fever  accompanied  with  demonstrable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen.  In  well-marked  cases  of  ball-valve  calculus  the 
paroxysms  of  fever  are  irregularly  recurrent  and  resemble  attacks  of  ague. 
They  are  characterized  by  remarkable  rises  of  temperature, — 103^-106®  F. 
(39.5°-41.1°  C), — intense  chills,  profuse  sweating,  gastric  disturbances  and 
hepatic  tenderness  and  pain.  The  jaundice  is  variable  and  often  intense. 
The  resemblance  to  malaria  is  superficial,  the  periodicity  not  being  regular, 
the  blood  parasite  not  present,  and  quinine  useless.  This  fever  is  known  as 
hepatic  fever  or  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  of  Charcot.  The  attacks  in 
many  instances  recur  after  irregular  intervals,  during  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  normal,  for  many  months. 

Cmirvoisier's  Law, — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  obstruction  of  the 
common  duct  by  gall-stone  the  gall-bladder  is  contracted;  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  obstruction  from  other  causes  the  gall-bladder  is  dilated. 

09)  Incomplete  obstruction  with  suppurative  cholangitis.  The 
ducts  are  invaded  by  pyogenic  organisms.  The  suppurative  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  intrahepatic  ducts — diffuse  intrahepatic  cholangitis — 
and  to  the  gall-bladder — empyema.  Abscess  of  the  liver  and  perforation 
of  the  gall-bladder  with  abscess  formation  may  occur.  There  are  septic 
phenomena.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and  tender;  jaundice  is  of  moderate 
intensity  and  persistent  and  there  is  fever  of  intermittent  or  remittent 
type.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  short  and  the  termination 
fatal.  This  is  by  no  means  rare  as  a  terminal  condition  in  old  cases  of 
cholelithiasis. 

In  cholelithiasis  of  the  common  duct  there  is  frequently  an  asso- 
ciated catarrhal  or  interstitial  pancreatitis  and  Cam  midge's  test  may  show 
characteristic  crystals. 

4.  Ulcerative  Lesions  Caused  by  Oall-stones. — Biliary  fistulse  are  far 
from  uncommon.  Ulceration  of  the  bile  passages  may  occur  without 
symptoms.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  tend  to  grave  derangements  of  health. 
By  the  erosion  of  arterial  branches  in  the  course  of  the  formation  of  fistu- 
lous tracts  in  various  directions,  they  may  cause  hemorrhages  which  may 
be  latent  or  manifest  in  the  stools  or  vomit.    In  rare  instances  gall-stones 
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have  perforated  into  the  portal  vein.  Much  more  common  are  fistulous 
communicntions  with  the  intestinal  tract.  The  stomach  is  invoive<l  com- 
paratively rarely,  the  duodenum  frequently,  the  small  intestine  much 
less  commonly,  while  fistulous  communications  with  the  colon  have  been 
occasionally  encountered.  There  are  instances  of  fistulae  involving  the 
ureters,  with  the  passage  of  stones  into  the  bladder  and  of  the  direct  pas- 
sage of  biliary  calculi  into  the  urinary  bladder.  Perforation  into  the  pleura 
and  into  the  lung  may  also  occur.  Cutaneous  fistulie  of  spontaneous  origin 
are  very  uncommon,  though  they  are  by  no  means  rare  after  operation. 
They  usually  open  in  the  region  of  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  may 
appear  near  the  umbilicus  or  above  the  pubes.  The  formation  of  these 
ulcerative  tracts  is  always  preceded  by  adhesions  between  the  vi,-:cera 
directly  involvcil  and  followed  by  the  discharge  of  biliary  calculi  into 
the  distant  organ.  The  tracts  themselves  are  often  long  and  tortuous 
and  sometimes  there  are  diverticula  containing  gall-stones.  Abscess 
formation   is   common. 

5.  QBll-stoties  In  the  Intestines. — When  by  way  of  the  common  duct, 
as  sometimes  may  occur,  or  by  a  fistulous  tract,  a  large  gall-stone  finds  its 
way  into  the  gut,  it  may  cause  intestinal  obstruction,  either  directly  i>r  by 
ulceration  followed  by  cicatricial  contraction.  The  obstruction  may  occur 
at  the  pylorus  and  cause  symptoms  suggestive  of  carcinoma.  More  com- 
monly it  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  In  the  region  of  the  ca^cllm  the 
condition  may  simulate  appendicitis.  A  small  atone  may  enter  the  ap|>endix 
or  a  diverticulum.  A  stone  in  the  colon  may  sometimes  be  recognize<l  upon 
rectal  examination. 

DiaKnosis.^Cholelithiasis  is  recognized  during  life  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  only.  The  direct  diagnosis  while  the  gall-stones  remaia 
quiescent  in  the  gall-bladder  may,  in  rare  instances,  be  made  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  in  which  f;all-stone!< 
may  bo  felt.  The  walls  of  the  bladder  may  be  thickened  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation or  the  seat  of  nodular  carcinomatous  growths.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  an  enlarged  gall-bladder  and  a  tumor  of  the  ki^lney 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  former  may  be  pushed  backward  into  the 
abdomen,  but  directly  returns  to  its  former  position,  while  the  latter  will 
remain  in  the  position  into  which  it  is  re|)laced. 

Cholelithiasis  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  demonstrated  by  the  X-rays,  since 
the  stones  are  mostly  composed  of  cholesterin  and  organic  matter  which 
do  not  cast  a  shadow,  and  such  shadows  as  are  cast  by  those  more  densely 
constituted  are  obscured  by  the  sha<low  of  the  hver. 

The  attack  of  colic  is  commonly  the  first  positive  sign  of  gaU-stone 
di.sease.  The  symptoms  of  biliary  colic  and  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  that  affection  and  others  which  resemble  it  have  already  been 
discussed.  The  discovery  of  gall-stones  in  the  stools  constitutes  a  positive 
diagnostic  sign. 

Exploratory  puncture  of  the  gall-bladder  is  attended  with  the  danger 
of  the  escape  of  some  of  the  contained  fluid  into  the  peritoneum  and  a 
general  peritonitis.  It  is  therefore  to  be  emphatically  condemned.  An 
exploratory  operation  by  incisi<m  is,  on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  safe 
and  wholly  justifiable  in  the  presence  of  obscure  and  dangerous  symptoms. 
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Pros^nosis. — The  fact  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  no  symp- 
toms occur,  and  that  the  diagnosis  is  so  often  simply  a  post-mortem  finding, 
justifies  the  assertion  that  cholelithiasis  is  a  benign  disease.  Although  it  is 
so  often  latent  it  is  not,  however,  free  from  danger.  On  the  contrary,  the 
migration  of  the  stones  by  way  of  the  natural  passages  and,  to  a  greater 
extent,  by  artificial  channels  caused  by  ulceration  and  adhesions  may  be 
attended  by  great  suffering  and  serious  risk  of  life.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  outlook  is  not  wholly  unfavorable.  When  infection  of  the 
bile  passages  and  gall-bladder  has  taken  place  with  septic  fever,  especially 
when  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  suppurative  cholangitis,  or  abscess  of 
the  liver  has  occurred  as  a  complication,  the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavor- 
able. The  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  cholelithiasis  is  a  surgical 
disease  has  rendered  the  prognosis  far  more  favorable  than  it  was  at  a 
period  when  the  sole  dependence  was  upon  drugs  and  mineral  waters. 

vii.  Affections  of  the  Blood-vessels  of  the  Liver. 

1.  Anaemia. — Nothing  is  known  of  anaemia  of  the  liver  as  a  clinical 
condition. 

2.  Hyperseinia. — Two  forms  are  to  be  considered,  active  and  passive. 

(a)  Active  Hypenemia;  Congestion  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  is  one  of 
the  most  vascular  organs  of  the  body.  The  rapid  influx  of  blood  by  way 
of  the  portal  vessels  during  digestion  brings  about  a  physiological  hyper- 
aemia  which  is  transient,  but  which  in  the  cases  of  persistent  overindulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  may  become  the  cause  of  functional  or  even 
of  organic  changes.  Excessive  quantities  of  food,  strong  spices,  coffee, 
and  especially  alcohol  are  credited  with  causing  hyperaemia  of  the  liver,  a 
condition  to  which  sedentary  habits  also  contribute.  The  condition  thus 
caused  constitutes  a  conspicuous  feature  in  general  plethora  and  obesity,  and 
is  frequently  associated  with  gout,  gravel,  and  glycosuria.  Toxic  agencies 
such  as  are  present  in  the  acute  fevers  and  malaria,  and,  indirectly,  the  mode 
of  life  common  among  Europeans  in  tropical  climates  are  causal  factors. 

Symptoms. — The  manifestations  of  active  hyperaemia  of  the  liver  are 
indefinite  and  rarely  present  alone.  They  consist  of  sensations  of  pressure 
and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium,  which  may 
amount  to  actual  pain  and  are  sometimes  intensified  by  movement,  deep 
respiration,  and  pressure.  They  are  associated  with  the  evidences  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ  and  certain  symptoms  of  deranged  digestion,  such  as 
epigastric  weight,  heart- burn,  flatulence,  and  fulness  in  the  head.  In 
some  instances  a  periodical  recurrence  of  this  group  of  morbid  phenomena 
accompanies  the  return  of  menstruation  or  the  suppression  of  the  flow, 
or  the  arrest  of  an  habitual  hemorrhoidal  flux.  A  slight  icterus  frequently 
accompanies  the  attack  of  hyperaemia  of  the  liver.  The  tendency  to  the 
development  of  organic  disease  as  a  result  of  permanent  hypersemia  is  to 
be  considered. 

(b)  Passive  Congestion. — This  form  of  hyperaemia  is  much  more  com- 
mon. All  conditions  which  favor  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous 
system  and  the  transference  of  blood-pressure  from  the  arterial  to  the 
venous  side  of  the  circulation  lead  to  passive  hyperaemia  of  the  liver,  which 
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constitutes,  in  fact,  an  important  part  of  the  general  visceral  congestion 
characteristic  of  such  states.  Cardiac  affections,  both  valvular  and  m3n> 
cardial,  especially  when  the  power  of  the  right  ventricle  is  diminished, 
are  important  etiological  factors.  Pulmonary  diseases  which  cause  mechan- 
ical interference  with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  such  as  acute  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  consolidation  of  the  lung  from  exudate  or  sclerosis, 
tumors,  and  extensive  pleural  effusion  or  adhesions,  also  give  rise  to  pas- 
sive hepatic  congestion,  partly  by  reducing  the  calibre  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  and  partly  by  restricting  the  respiratory  excursus.  Deformities  of 
the  spinal  cobimn  may  act  in  the  same  way.  Local  hyperaeraia  is  seen  in  the 
corset  liver  in  the  part  separated  from  the  main  organ.  The  liver  is  enlarged, 
dense,  and  of  a  deep  brownish-red  color — the  cyanotic  or  cardiac  liver. 
Later  it  may  be  contracted,  owing  to  the  overgrowth  of  connective   tissue. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stages  symptoms  are  absent  or  subordinated 
to  those  of  the  general  condition.  Later  epigastric  fulness,  especially  after 
eating,  dyspeptic  disturbances  and  hemorrhoids  occur,  H^ematemesis 
may  occur.  The  portal  obstruction  may  cause  ascites.  A  mild  jaundice  is 
common.  The  stools  may  be  clay-colored,  and  bile  pigments  may  be 
present  in  the  urine.  Physical  examination  shows  the  liver  to  be 
enlarged.  It  is  usually  tender,  especially  below  the  arch  of  the  ribs  or 
upon  pressure  with  the  flat  hand.    Liver  pulsation  is  often  present, 

DiAfiNosis. — The  passive  hypersBmic  liver  varies  in  size,  whereas  the 
enlargement  of  the  liver  from  other  lesions  is  persistent.  This  fact,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  varioua  etiological  factors  above  enumerated, 
has  great  diagnostic  significance. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  Portal  Vein.  —  (a)  Occlusion  or  narrowinc.  or 
THC  PORTAL  VEIN  mav  be  caused  by,  (1)  acute  or  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  vessel  wall  or  by  its  invasion  by  a  neoplasm;  (2)  compression  from 
without  by  tumors,  enlarged  lymph-glands,  gall-stones,  or  the  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  adjacent  parts,  especially  such  as  result  from  syphilis 
ami  tuberculosis;  (3)  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  Distoma  h:pma- 
tobium;  and  finally  (4)  from  other  causes  not  clearly  understood,  (b) 
Thhombosis. — The  foregoing  conditions  cause  slowing  of  the  blood  stream 
in  the  portal  vein  and  thus  favor  thrombus  formation,  which  may  occur 
in  cirrhosis,  syphilis  of  the  liver,  malignant  growths  involving  the  wall  of 
the  vein,  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  porta,  compression  or 
perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  by  hepatic  calculi,  parasite  invasion, 
and  arteriosclerosis.  The  coagulation  foims  a  wall-thrombus,  which  may 
partially  or  wholly  occlude  the  vein,  (c)  Adhesive  Pylephlebitis. — In 
rare  instances  a  collateral  circulation  is  established,  the  thrombus  becomes 
thoroughly  organized,  and  the  vein  is  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord. 

Symptnms. — The  condition  manifests  itself  by  acute  symptoms  which 
may  supervene  in  the  course  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  chronic  peritonitis,  or 
abdominal  tumor,  or  occur  suddenly  in  persons  apparently  well.  These 
symptoms  consist  of  sudden  intense  epigastric  pain  with  hsmatemesis, 
melffina,  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  ascites  and  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.    Icterus  is  sometimes  present. 

(d)  Suppurative  Pylephlebitis, — This  condition  is  due  to  infecUon 
by  pyogenic  bartena.     It  is  secondary  to  intestinal  ulceration  such  « 
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occurs  in  dysentery,  enteric  fever,  or  tuberculosis,  to  suppurative  foci,  as 
appendicitis,  pelvic  abscesses,  ischiorectal  abscess,  inflamed  hemorrhoids,  or 
fistula.  Multiple  abscess  formation  occurs  within  the  branches  of  the  poi^al 
vein.  Septic  phenomena  are  rapidly  developed.  They  consist  of  irregular 
chills,  fever  of  rapid  and  extreme  oscillation  of  temperature,  colliquative 
sweating,  and  profound  asthenia.  Local  symptoms  are  not  constant.  There 
may  be  tenderness  and  pain  over  the  liver  and  spleen,  the  latter  being 
enlarged.    Icterus  is  not  usually  marked. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Hepatic  Artery. — (a)  Dilatation  occurs  in  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  (b)  Sclerotic  changes  in  the  wall  are  common.  These 
conditions  are  of  pathological  rather  than  of  clinical  interest,  (c)  Aneurism 
is  infrequent.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  studied  clinically.  The  diag- 
nosis is  obscure.  Important  symptoms  are  pain,  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowel  and  uterus.  A  pulsating  tumor  has  never  been  found.  The  cases 
closely  simulate  gall-stone  disease  or  duodenal  ulcer.  The  combination  of 
the  symptoms  of  these  two  conditions  is  of  diagnostic  significance.  Death 
may  occur  suddenly  from  hemorrhage  into  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  or 
into  the  peritoneum. 

5.  Diseases  of  tlie  Hepatic  Veins. — (a)  Dilatation  occurs  when  the 
right  heart  is  permanently  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  (b)  Stenosis  is  far 
less  common.  It  may  be  due  to,  (1)  compression  by  tumors,  especially 
gummata  and  enlarged  lymph-nodes ;  (2)  disease  of  the  vessel  walls ;  (3) 
thrombosis;  and  (4)  embolism.  The  symptoms  are  obscure  and  the  clin- 
ical diagnosis  is  uncertain.  The  spleen  is  palpable,  the  liver  enlarged,  and 
ascites  occurs,  (c)  Thrombosis  may  occur  as  a  result  of  stenosis,  (d)  Emboli 
may  pass  into  the  hepatic  veins  from  the  right  auricle  when  the  blood  current 
is  reversed,  as  may  occur  in  tricuspid  insufficiency.  The  subsequent  course 
of  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  hepatic  veins  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause  of  the  occlusion,  namely,  whether  it  be  simple,  infected, 
or  the  result  of  malignant  disease.     Infarcts  are  occasionally  encountered. 

viii.  Abscess  of  the  Liver — Suppurative  Hepatitis. 

Definition. — Suppuration  within  the  liver,  either  in  the  parenchyma 
or  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels  or  bile  passages. 

The  following  forms  occur:  (1)  solitary  abscess,  (2)  embolic  or  pyaemic 
abscesses,  (3)  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  (4)  suppurative  cholangitis,  (5) 
local  abscess  formation  caused  by  foreign  bodies  or  parasites. 

The  distinction  sometimes  made  between  primary  and  secondary 
abscesses  of  the  liver  cannot  always  be  observed.  Those  abscesses  due  to 
traumatism  or  the  extension  of  suppurative  processes  from  the  gall-bladder 
or  bile-ducts  are  primary;  those  in  which  infection  has  taken  place  by  way 
of  the  blood  stream  are  secondary. 

Etiologry. — Predisposing  Influences. — Residence  in  the  tropics,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  excesses  at  table  and  overindulgence  in  alcohol, 
amoebic  dysentery,  cholelithiasis,  appendicitis,  traumatism  in  the  region  of 
the  liver  and  blows  upon  the  head,  ulceration  of  the  intestines  and  suppu- 
rative processes  in  the  pelvis,  general  sepsis  with  metastatic  abscesses,  and 
echinococcus  cysts  in  the  liver  are  all  predisposing  factors  of  importance. 
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The  Exciting  Cause. — Infection  of  the  liver  substance,  the  blood- 
vessels, the  bile-ducts,  or  the  gall-bladder  by  pyogenic  organisms  is  the 
direct  cause  of  hepatic  abscess.  The  avenues  of  infection  are  the  porta! 
vein,  the  hepatic  vessels,  the  common  duct,  and  penetrating  wounds  or 
fistulous  tracts.  The  organisms  found  in  hepatic  abscess  comprise  Amcpb« 
dysenteriae,  streptococci,  colon  bacilli,  pneumococci,  t>T>hoid  bacilli, 
Bacillus  pyogenes,  and  actinomyces. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Tropical  abscess  is  usually  solitary,  though  two  or 
more  abscesses  are  occasionally  encountered.  When  single,  the  abscess  is 
commonly  situated  in  the  right  lobe,  extending  to  the  upper  surface,  less 
frequently  toward  the  concave  surface  of  the  organ.  Recent  abscesses,  as 
seen  at  the  surface  of  the  liver,  are  of  a  grayish-yellow  color  with  a  well- 
defined  outline.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  walls  are  shreddy-  and 
necrotic  and  contain  a  greenish-  or  reddish-brown  viscid  pus  commingled 
with  blood,  in  which  there  are  fragments  of  liver  tissue.  This  fluid  shows 
fatty  and  granular  detritus,  cellular  elements,  occasionally  Charcot- Ley  den 
crystals,  and  amoebae,  which  are  also  present  in  the  tissue  forming  the  wall 
Cultures  are  commonly  sterile.  The  abscess  wall  consists  of  an  inner  necrotic 
layer,  a  middle  layer  in  which  there  is  proliferation  of  connective  tissue, 
and  an  outer  layer  of  intense  hypersemic  tissue.  The  chronic  abscesses 
frequently  have  an  extremely  dense  wall.  Rupture  may  occur  into  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  right  lung,  into  the  pleura  (causing  an  empyema),  into  the  vena 
cava,  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins,  or  into  the  stomach,  intestine,  peritoneum, 
pericardium,  or  externally.  Perforation  into  the  right  kidney  is  a  rare 
event.  Traumatic  abscess  is  usually  single  and  has  no  distinctive  anatom- 
ical characters.  Pysemic  abscesses  are  almost  always  multiple  and  may  be 
very  numerous.  When  large  they  are  due  to  the  coalescence  of  several  small 
cavities.  The  infected  emboli  find  their  way  to  the  liver  through  the  hepatic 
artery  or  form  infected  thrombi  in  the  portal  vein.  Echinococcus  cysts 
undergo  suppurative  changes  as  the  result  of  infection  following  traums 
or  inflammation  of  the  bile  passages.  The  abscesses  may  be  of  great  size, 
and  contracted  hydatids,  dead  scolices,  shreds  of  the  cyst  wall,  fat,  and 
bilirubin  may  be  found  in  the  pus. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Solitary  Abscess. — This  condition  is  common  among 
Europeans  in  the  tropics  and  chiefly  affects  males.     It  occurs  also  in  the 
temperate  zones.     It  is  almost  always  associated  with  amoebic  d^'senter}-, 
though  cases  occur  in  which  no  history  of  dysentery  can  be  obtained.    The 
abscess  may  present  no  definite  symptoms  and  finally  reveal  its  presence 
by  rupture-  which  may  prove  fatal.     The  principal  symptoms  are  fever, 
pain,  tenderness,  and  septic  phenomena.     Enlargement  of  the  liver  may 
be  demonstrated.     The  temperature  is  irregular.     There  is  paroxj-smal 
fever  of  intermittent  type,  sometimes  of  regular,  sometimes  of  irregular, 
periodicity,   the    temperature   frequently   falling    to   subnormal    ranges. 
Rigors  are  followed  by  rises  of  temperature  to  103°-105^  F.  (39.5°~40.5T.), 
followed    by   copious   sweating.      The   condition   frequently   simulates  a 
malarial  intermittent  fever.     In  the  chronic  cases  fever  may  be  absent. 
Pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  back,  the  epigastrium,  or  the 
right  shoulder  is  a  common  symptom.     It  is  often  associated  with  sen- 
sations of  weight  and  d'^agging  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  much  increased 
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when  the  patient  turns  upon  his  left  side,  and  with  tenderness  upon  pres- 
sure at  the  costal  margin  in  the  mammillary  line.  The  shoulder  pain  is 
due  to  irritation  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  right  phrenic  nerve  which 
are  distributed  to  the  capsule  of  the  liver.  The  stimulus  is  transmitted 
to  the  fourth  cervical,  which  anastomoses  with  the  phrenic  and  sends 
sensory  branches  to  the  shoulder.  The  facies  of  the  patient  is  sallow, 
pallid,  muddy,  and  faintly  icteroid.  Irregular  diarrhoea,  digestive  dis- 
turbances, and  great  mental  depression  are  common.  I^eucocytosis  is 
sometimes  present,  often  absent,  and  therefore  not  usually  of  diagnostic 
value.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  most  marked  in  the  right  lobe  and 
upward.  This  condition  is  in  contrast  with  many  diseases  of  the  liver 
in  which  the  enlargement  is  in  a  downward  direction,  as  fat  infiltra- 
tion, hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  and  carcinoma.  The  upper  margin  of  liver 
dulness  is  usually  higher  in  the  back  near  the  spine  than  anteriorly.  In 
extensive  abscess  formation  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver  may  extend  a 
hand's  breadth  below  the  edge  of  the  ribs.  The  entire  right  hypochon- 
drium  may  bulge,  the  ribs  protrude  and  be  widely  separated,  and  fluctua- 
tion may  be  detected.  Palpation  may  be  painful.  The  margin  of  the 
liver  is  felt  to  be  rounded  and  blunt,  the  superficial  venules  over  the  liver 
may  be  dilated,  and  there  may  be  circumscribed  cyanosis  with  oedema. 
Upon  deep  respiration  a  friction  fremitus  may  sometimes  be  detected. 
Perforation  into  the  lung  may  occur  or  amoebic  infection  through  the 
diaphragm  without  rupture.  The  base  of  the  right  lower  lobe  shows  signs 
of  consolidation,  there  is  intense  paroxysmal  cough,  with  characteristic 
expectoration  resembling  anchovy  sauce  and  containing  Amoebae  coli  in 
varying  numbers  and  actively  motile.  The  color  of  the  expectoration  is 
due  to  altered  blood.  The  sputum  may  be  blood-tinged  or  bright  red  and 
very  abundant.  It  may  contain  pus  and  shreds  of  liver  tissue.  Recovery 
may  take  place  in  the  course  of  several  weeks.  Perforation  into  the  pleura 
causes  empyema  with  characteristic  symptoms  and  physical  signs;  into 
the  pericardium  is  followed  by  fatal  collapse;  into  the  stomach  gives  rise 
to  vomiting  of  blood-tinged  fetid  pus;  into  the  intestine  to  the  presence  of 
pus  in  the  stools.  Coincident  with  the  escape  of  pus  in  these  various 
directions  there  is  sudden  subsidence  of  the  liver  tumor,  together  with 
sensations  of  collapse.  Rupture  into  the  vena  cava  is  followed  by  rapid 
death  with  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  In  the  rare  cases  of  perforation 
of  a  liver  abscess  into  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  the  urine  con- 
tains pus  of  a  brownish-red  color  which  may  show  the  presence  of 
liver-cells   or   blood-corpuscles. 

2.  Embolic  or  Py^emic  Abscesses. — The  multiple  small  abscesses 
in  the  liver,  which  occur  in  some  cases  of  general  septicopyaemia,  may  cause 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  region  and  a  slight  subicteroid  discolor- 
ation of  the  skin.  When  these  symptoms  are  superadded  to  the  rigors, 
high  temperature,  sweating,  and  prostration  of  the  septic  condition,  and 
especially  when  a  suppurative  focus  can  be  discovered,  the  diagnosis  of 
metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  mav  be  made. 

3.  SuppiRATivE  Pylephlebitis. — The  clinical  manifestations  are  the 
same  as  in  pysemic  abscess.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and  tender,  there  is  fever 
of  septic  type,  and  a  muddy,  icteroid  skin. 
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4.  SuppuuATivE  Cholangitis. — The  history  of  attacks  of  gall-stone 
■«olic  or  of  the  recovery  of  gall-stones  from  the  stools,  and  the  symptoms  of 
cholangitis  or  the  presence  of  a  distended  gall-bladder  are  important  for 
the  diagnosis. 

5.  Foreign  Bodies  and  Parasites. — Needles  have  penetrated  the 
wall  of  the  oesophagus  or  stomach  and  entered  the  liver  substance,  causing 
abscess.  A  needle  or  a  fish-bone  has  been  known  to  perforate  a  branch 
of  the  portal  vein  and  give  rise  to  pylephlebitis.  The  part  played  by 
echinococcus  cysts  in  producing  liver  abscess  has  been  described.  The 
penetration  of  round  worms  into  the  common  duct  and,  less  commonly, 
the  presence  of  flukes  have  caused  suppurative  processes.  These  parasites 
probably  act  merely  as  carriers  of  pyogenic  germs. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — Abscess  of  the  liver  is  often  latent  and  wholly 
overlooked,   notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  patients   almost   alwav^ 
present  the  appearance  of  serious  illness.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
local  symptoms  may  be  altogether  absent  or  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
primary  disease.     When  pain,  tenderness,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  arc 
present,  and  a  source  of  infection  can  be  found  in  the  structures  tributary 
to  the  portal  vein;  or  a  focus  of  purulent  inflammation  elsewhere;   or  when 
there  is  a  history  of  traumatism  involving  the  liver,  or  of  bone  injury, 
especially  injury  to  the  bones  of  the  skull,  or  of  cholelithiasis,  a  positive 
diagnosis  may  be  made.    Nevertheless  the  symptoms  are  frequently  obscure. 
and  the  diagnosis,  even  when  abscess  is  suspected,  cannot  in  many  cases 
be  positively  determined.     This  statement  is  especially  true  of  abscesses 
of  moderate  size  centrally  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  of 
the  multiple  small  abscesses  which  occur  in  general  septic  conditions  and 
in  acute  cholangitis  and  pylephlebitis.     Of  positive  diagnostic  import  arc 
pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the  liver  and  the  right  shoulder,  enlargement 
of  the  liver  in  an  upward  direction,  bulging,  particularly  when  circum- 
scribed, and  fluctuation.    Examination  by  the  X-rays  yields,  as  a  rule, 
unsatisfactory  results,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  liver,  but  in  exceptional 
•cases  may  be  of  service. 

Differential.  —  The  following  conditions  are  to  be  considered: 
(a)  Malarial  Fei^er, — The  regularly  intermittent  fever  often  closely  simu- 
lates malarial  fever,  but  the  absence  of  marked  splenic  enlargement  and 
of  the  malarial  blood  parasite,  and  the  failure  of  quinine  to  control  the 
fever  are  of  diagnostic  significance,  (b)  Right-sided  Empyema. — When 
the  abscess  ruptures  into  the  pleura  an  empyema  is  produced,  but  perfora- 
tion of  the  lung  commonly  follows,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  condition 
is  revealed  upon  the  expectoration  of  pus  resembling  anchovy  sauce  and 
containing  amoebae,  (c)  Subphrenic  Abscess, — The  downward  displace- 
ment of  the  liver,  the  fact  that  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  descends  upon 
deep  inspiration,  and  a  history  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  of  service  in  the  dif- 
ferentiation from  hepatic  abscess.  When  gas  is  also  present, — pyopneumo- 
thorax subphrenicus, — the  diagnosis  is  less  diflScult.  (d)  Abscess  of  the 
Abdominal  WalL — Perforation  through  the  abdominal  wall  presents  little 
difficulty.  A  mural  abscess  may  closely  simulate  liver  abscess.  Such 
lesions,  usually  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  ribs,  are  superficiallf 
situated,  and  an  exploratory  needle  does  not  follow  the  movements  of 
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Tespiration.  The  liver  is  not  enlarged,  (e)  Empyema  of  the  Gall-bladder, — 
The  situation  of  the  tumor,  its  gourd-like  outline,  and  some  degree  of 
lateral  movement  upon  pressure  are  important  points  in  diagnosis.  (0 
Echinococcus  Ctjsts, — Slowness  of  growth,  absence  of  fever  and  signs  of 
inflammation,  very  obscure  fluctuation,  and  the  hydatid  thrill  are  char- 
acteristic of  these  cysts.  When  they  become  infected  the  differential 
<liagnosis  from  hepatic  abscess  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  The 
presence  of  booklets  or  shreds  of  cyst  walls  in  the  pus  is  of  positive  diag- 
nostic significance,  (g)  Abscess  of  the  Left  Lobe, — An  abscess  in  this  posi- 
tion is  uncommon.  It  may,  in  the  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms, 
simulate  carcinoma  ventriculi,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  history  of  the  case,  an  examination  of  the  gastric 
contents,  and  the  presence  of  foci  of  infection  in  the  intestines  or  elsewhere, 
(h)  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta, — Hepatic  abscess  to  which  the  movements  of 
the  aorta  are  transmitted  may  simulate  an  aneurism  in  the  region  of  the 
ccrliac  axis.  In  abscess  the  pulsation  is  to  and  fro,  not  expansile,  diastolic 
shock  is  absent,  a  bruit  is  not  heard,  and  the  pain  is  less  severe  and  par- 
oxysmal than  in  aneurism  and  has  a  different  focus  of  maximum  intensity, 
(i)  Hepatic  Fever, — The  intense  fever  with  chills  and  sweating  which  occurs 
in  certain  cases  of  gall-stone  disease  is  frequently  regarded  as  due  to  abscess 
of  the  liver.  It  is  now  known  that  this  symptom  may  occur  in  the  absence 
of  suppuration.  The  fever  occurs  in  paroxysms,  which  may  have  a  regular 
periodicity  or  recur  at  irregular,  often  prolonged,  intervals,  during  which 
there  is  complete  apyrexia  and  the  nutrition  may  be  fairly  well  maintained. 
The  varying  jaundice,  which  is  intensified  during  the  febrile  attacks,  is  sug- 
gestive, and  the  long  duration  of  the  condition  is  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Exploratory  puncture  may  be  made  in  a  doubtful  case.  The  patient 
must  be  etherized  and  the  skin  cleansed  as  in  any  surgical  operation.  The 
aspirator  needle,  which  should  be  of  large  calibre,  should  be  introduced 
at  the  suspected  point  in  the  infra-axillary  region  or  over  the  area  of 
hepatic  dulness  behind.    Repeated  puncture  may  be  necessary. 

Pros^nosis. — The  outlook  in  pyaemic  abscesses  is  ominous.  In  diffuse 
suppurative  cholangitis  and  pylephlebitis  and  in  traumatic  abscess  it  is 
highly  unfavorable.  In  solitary,  tropical  abscess  it  is  much  more  hope- 
ful. Recovery  may  take  place  after  aspiration  or  incision.  In  the  more 
chronic  cases  of  solitary  abscess,  perforation  into  the  lung  or  the  intestine 
or  through  the  skin  may  be  followed  by  recovery.  In  individual  cases 
marked  septic  phenomena,  persistence  of  dysenteric  symptoms  or  of  sup- 
puration in  pelvic  abscess  or  bone  disease,  the  supervention  of  amyloid 
disease,  and  the  development  of  cachexia  are  highly  unfavorable.  The 
danger  of  rupture  into  the  vena  cava,  the  pericardium,  or  the  peritoneum 
renders  the  prognosis  uncertain. 

ix.  Fatty  Liver. 

Definition. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  all  conditions  charac- 
terized by  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  fat  of  the  liver. 

Under  physiological  conditions  the  fat  in  the  liver-cells  varies  and 
18  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  food.    The  ingestion 
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of  large  quantities  of  fat  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  fat-globules  in  the 
peripheral  cells  of  the  acini.  This  increase  is  transient,  disappearing  in 
the  course  of  several  hours. 

Pathologically  two  different  forms  of  fatty  liver  occur — fatty  infiltra- 
tion and  fatty  degeneration.  These  forms  sometimes  coexist.  Fatty 
infiltration  is  the  result  of  an  increased  deposit  of  fat  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver  in  the  absence  of  fatty  change  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

Fatty  degeneration  consists  of  a  destruction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  with  fat  accumulation. 

Etiology.^ — Fatty  infiltration  occurs  in  general  obesity  and  in  persons 
who  habitually  consume  inordinate  amounts  of  fats  and  carbohydrates; 
at  the  middle  periods  of  life;  and  in  many  women  after  the  menopause. 
It  is  common  in  conditions  in  which  there  is  deficient  oxidation,  marked 
anaemia,  advanced  phthisis,  or  the  cachexias.  Chronic  alcoholism  leads 
to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  by  interfering  with  the  oxygenation  of 
fats  and  carbohydrates,  the  oxygen  being  largely  required  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  alcohol  consumed.  Fatty  degeneration  is  caused  by  certain 
poisons,  as  phosphorus,  the  toxin  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  arsenic. 
mercury,  and  antimony. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  ordinary  fatty  liver — fatty  infiltration— is  uni- 
formly enlarged  and  may  reach  double  the  normal  weight.  It  is  smooth,  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  drab  color,  and  greasy.  In  fatty  cirrhosis  the  surface  show? 
irregular  granular  prominences.  On  section  the  light  yellow  color  and  empty 
blood-vessels  are  noticeable  and  the  knife  is  smeared  with  grayish-white  fat. 
Microscopically  the  cells  are  distended  with  small  and  large  fat  droplets. 

Symptoms. — Clinically  fatty  infiltration  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
fatty  degeneration.  In  the  former  the  parenchyma  is  not  degenerated 
but  simply  contains  an  excess  of  fat.  The  hepatic  functions  are  therefore 
maintained,  and  general  symptoms  do  not  occur.  In  the  latter  the  liver- 
cells  are  affected  by  a  degenerative  process,  their  functions  are  no  longer 
performed  normally,  and  grave  .symptoms  are  present,  as  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  q.v.,  and  phosphorus  poisoning.  The  symptoms  in  fatty  infiltra- 
tion are  not  well  definetl.  The  appearance  of  the  patient  and  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  other  organs  are  dependent  upon  the  primary  disease. 
Jaundice  does  not  occur.  The  stools  maybe  light-colored  or  even  whitish- 
gray,  and  putty-Hke  in  consistency.  The  urine  does  not  contain  bile  pig- 
ments in  excess.  Hemorrhoids  may  occur,  but  the  signs  of  portal  obstruc- 
tion are  not  common.  In  obese  persona  the  physical  signs  are  often 
obscure,  but  in  phthisis  and  cachectic  conditions  the  greatly  enlarged  liver 
may  be  sometimes  visible  through  the  belly  wall  and  almost  always  recog- 
nized upon  palpation.  It  is  smooth,  with  a  lounded  lower  border,  pro- 
jecting far  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  is  painless. 

Dlagnosis.^ — Slight  grades  of  fatty  liver  cannot  be  recognized  during  life. 
When  the  condition  is  well  developed  it  is,  except  in  the  case  of  great  obesity. 
easy  of  recognition.  The  great  enlargement,  smooth  surface,  and  nearly  nor- 
mal contour  are  characteristic.  The  underlying  disease,  as  ansmia.  phthisis. 
the  various  cachexias,  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  soft  consistence 
enables  us  to  exclude  amyloid  liver,  leukffimic  tumors,  and  hypersemia. 

Prognosis. — Fatty  liver  is  a  secondary  pathological  condition,  and 
the  prognosis  is  that  of  the  primary  disease. 
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X.  Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver, 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  due  to  various  toxic  or 
infectious  causes,  mechanical  irritation,  or  stasis  of  blood  or  bile,  and 
characterized  by  an  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of 
the  organ. 

It  is  of  interest  to  investigate  ,the  etymological  significance  of  this 
unfortunate  word  "cirrhosis,''  originally  selected  by  Laennec  to  describe 
an  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  contracted  liver  far  from  constant,  and 
subsequently  applied  to  changes  in  other  viscera  attended  by  an  over- 
growth of  connective  tissue,  so  that  there  have  been  those  who  have  spoken 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney,  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  and  the  like.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  xtpfw^y  tawny  or  orange-yellow,  the  color  of  the 
liver  substance  in  some  of  the  cases.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  save 
by  a  remote  and  misleading  association,  with  the  sclerotic  changes  due  to 
hyperplasia  of  connective-tissue  stroma. 

The  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  are  not,  as  in  most 
other  diseases,  accidental.  They  do  not  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  cases.  They  are  essential  and  due  to  the  fact  that  no  definition 
can  be  framed  that  at  once  pathologically  and  clinically  includes  all  the 
cases.  This  arises  from  Laennec's  choice  of  a  term  descriptive  of  an  incon- 
stant phenomenon  and  without  pathological  significance.  "Cirrhosis"  is 
conspicuous  among  the  nosological  terms  that  hamper  medicine  and 
obstruct  the  progress  of  knowledge.  If  it  could  be  erased  from  the  list  of 
diseases  our  conception  of  the  various  conditions  to  which  it  is  applied 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  one  underlying  lesion  common  to  all  of 
them  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  livef.  The  term  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis  is  at  once  descriptive  of  the  anatomicopathological 
condition  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  the  cases.  Its 
more  general  use  is  to  be  desired. 

Etiolos^. — The  etiological  relations  of  individual  cases  may  be  indi- 
cated by  qualifying  adjectives: 

(a)  In  general  toxic,  and  in  particular  alcoholic,  plumbic,  gouty, 
diabetic,  rachitic,  and  the  like.  We  must  include  here  forms  of  interstitial 
hepatitis  due  to  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning  and  the  abuse  of  condiments. 
The  assumption  that  intestinal  autointoxication  gives  rise  to  interstitial 
hepatitis  requires  confirmation. 

(b)  In  general  infectious;  in  particular  the  specific  febrile  infections 
are  occasionally  followed  by  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis.  Malaria  pro- 
duces similar  changes,  and  syphilis  gives  rise  to  three  well-characterized 
forms,  namely,  diffuse  syphilitic  hepatitis,  commonly  congenital,  gummata 
which  undergo  fibroid  transformation,  and  an  extensive  perihepatitis 
with  increase  in  connective  tissue  of  the  portal  canals. 

(c)  Mechanical  irritation.  The  long-continued  exposure  to  an  atmos- 
phere laden  with  dust  particles  such  as  produce  pneumonoconiosis,  whether 
these  be  mineral  or  metallic,  may  also  give  rise  to  an  inflammatory  process 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver. 
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(d)  Congestive;  the  chronic  hyperemia  of  the  blood-vessels  occurring 
in  heart  disease  gives  rise  to  an  interstitial  hepatitis — the  cardiac  liver. 

(e)  Obstructive,  the  result  of  chronic  obstruction  in  the    bile-ducts. 
Pathology  and   Classification. — Vaughan,  in  a  recent  study  of  the 

subject,  concludes  that  so-called  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  are 
not  different  forms  of  the  same  disease  but  wholly  different  diseases. 
He  states  that  the  former  is  known  as  atrophic  cirrhosis  because  from  its 
earliest  possilJe  recognition  the  liver  is  less  than  normal  in  size;  while 
the  hypertrophic  is  known  as  such  because  at  every  stage  of  the  disease 
the  liver  is  larger  than  normal;  that  the  atrophic  is  known  as  venous  cir- 
rhosis because  of  the  early  and  constant  involvement  of  the  intrahepatic 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hypertrophic  as  biliary  cirrhosis  because 
of  the  early  appearance  and  constancy  of  icterus;  that  in  atrophic  cirrhosis 
the  primary  destructive  changes  are  in  the  hepatic  cells,  while  in  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis  the  epithelium  of  the  gall-ducts  is  the  site  of  the  primary 
involvement;  that  the  former  might  be  known  as  toxic,  the  latter  as  in- 
fective cirrhosis. 

This  clear-cut  classification,  while  in  some  respects  convenient  and 
while  it  provides  categories  for  well-marked  cases  of  widely  different  mor- 
bid conditions,  by  no  means  meets  the  requirements  of  all  the  cases  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  justified  upon  etiological,  anatomical,  or 
clinical  grounds.  There  are  cases  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  in  the  causation  of 
which  alcohol  plays  no  part,  and  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  in  hard 
drinkers.  My  clinical  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  alcohol  is  a  ver}' 
common  cause  of  the  latter  form  of  cirrhosis. 

Cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  without  jaundice  and  with  the  evidenoo^ 
of  a  high  degree  of  portal  obstruction,  in  which  the  liver  is  normal  in  siie 
or  slightly  enlarged,  are  by  no  means  rare.     In  addition  to  these  there  is 
the  fatty  cirrhosis  common  in  beer-drinkers.     There  is  a  large  group  of 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  neither  those  of  the  atrophic  nor  the 
hypertrophic  form.     These  are  designated  mixed  forms,  and  are  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  coexistence  of  the  two  forms,  the  toxic  and  the  infective, 
in  the  same  individual.     On  the  other  hand,  Hawkins  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  the  article  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  Allbutt's  System,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  terms  "atrophic''  and  "hypertrophic*'  are  scarcely    j| 
worth  retaining.     "The   former,"   he  observes,   "has   lost    much   of  iti> 
fitness  now  that  statistics  show  that  the  hob-nailed  liver,  to  which  it  was 
originally  applied,  is  not  necessarily  small,  but  is  often  increased  both  ia 
size  and  weight,"  while  "the  phrase  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  has  become ao 
compHcated  by  the  postulate  of  a  biliary  cirrhosis  that  its  significance  is 
vague  and  uncertain."     Hawkins  does  not  recognize  a  vascular  or  toxic 
form  corresponding  to  the  atrophic  form  of  writers — Laennec*s  cirrhosis— 
and  a  biliary  or  infectious  form — Hanot's  cirrhosis, —  but  states  that  "two 
forms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  induced  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohoL" 
These  two  forms  are  separated  both  in  their  morbid  anatomy  and  in  their 
clinical  features.    In  the  first,  which  is  by  far  the  more  common ,  the  newlj 
developed  fibrous  tissue  is  "multilobular,"  that  is,  it  tends  to  surround 
large  groups  of  hepatic  lobules.     This  form  is  commonly  associated  with 
ascites  but  seldom  with  jaundice.     In  the  second  and  less  common  form 
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of  alcoholic  cirrhosis  the  new  tissue  is  mostly  developed  around  single  lobules 
and  the  condition  is  properly  described  as  "  unilobular. "  There  is  little 
tendency  to  ascites,  while  jaundice  is  common. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  Flexner's  researches  in  regard 
to  the  new  tissue  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  He  found  both  the  white  fibrous 
tissue  and  the  elastic  tissue  increased  and  the  chief  distinction  between 
the  histology  of  the  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  to  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  extralobular  growth  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  lobules 
are  invaded,  and  that  "in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  there  would  appear  to 
be  less  interlobular  growth  and  an  earlier  and  finer  intralobular  growth.'' 

Symptoms. — Clinically  not  all  forms  of  interstitial  hepatitis  can  be 
recognized.  The  symptoms  are  often  vague  and  referable  to  other  organs, 
especially  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  In  many  of  the  cases  the 
condition  during  life  can  only  be  suspected,  the  morbid  phenomena  being 
those  of  the  primary  disorder.  Direct  physical  signs  are  available  for 
diagnosis  only  when  there  are  definite  changes  in  the  size  or  contour  of 
the  liver.  Hence  the  cases  of  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  whatever  their 
course,  must  be  arranged  in  three  groups  according  as  the  liver  is  found 
upon  physical  exploration  to  be,  (a)  of  about  the  normal  size,  (b)  atrophic, 
and  (c)  hypertrophic. 

(a)  Since  there  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  in  many  cases  of  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis,  and  since  in  many  of  the  cases  the  liver  remains  of 
normal  size  throughout  and  is  always  of  normal  size  until  the  disease 
has  made  some  progress,  it  follows  that  the  diagnosis  is  impossible  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  all  cases. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  assume  that  when  certain  etiological 
factors,  as  alcoholism,  malaria,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  with  failing 
compensation,  are  operative,  and  more  or  less  well-pronounced  gastrohepatic 
symptoms  present,  the  patient  may  have  an  interstitial  hepatitis.  The 
diagnosis  under  such  circumstances  must  be  purely  an  anatomical  one, 
and  this  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  fatty  form  of  interstitial  hepatitis 
in  which  symptoms  directly  referable  to  the  liver  are  often  absent,  and 
not  rarely  in  the  multilobular  form  either  with  or  without  atrophy.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  may  reveal  itself  in  sudden 
copious  hsematemesis  or  in  the  peculiar  toxaemia  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
portal  blood,  which  has  not  traversed  the  liver,  into  the  general  circulation. 

When,  however,  there  are  decided  changes  in  the  size  of  the  liver 
the  state  of  affairs  is  wholly  different.  The  interstitial  hepatitis  reveals 
itself  not  only  in  physical  signs,  but  also  in  symptoms  of  significance. 

(b)  The  liver  is  diminished  in  size — Laennec's  cirrhosis.  A  high 
degree  of  atrophy  may  occur,  provided  the  collateral  circulation  has  been 
established,  without  the  development  of  ascites  or  other  symptoms  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  the  liver.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
the  malnutrition,  vomiting,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  hemorrhoids, 
the  distended  superficial  abdominal  veins,  and  the  increased  girth  caused 
by  the  ascites  are  diagnostic.  It  is  of  cardinal  importance  also  to  remem- 
ber that  all  these  phenomena  can  occur  in  an  interstitial  hepatitis  in  which 
the  liver  is  not  only  not  atrophic  but  even  somewhat  enlarged.  Under 
these  circumstances  jaundice  is  not  usually  present. 
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(c)  The  liver  is  increased  in  size.  The  hypertrophic  form  of  chroDic 
interstitial  hepatitis, — Hanoi's  disease, — like  the  forms  already  consid- 
ered, may  present  extreme  difficulties  in  diagnosis  in  its  early  stages. 
The  tiver  may  be  as  yet  of  normal  size.  The  early  icterus  may  resemble 
that  of  catarrhal  jaunilice— a  resemblance  heightened  by  its  fluctuatioD 
or  temporary  disappearance,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  fever.  The  recur- 
rence or  persistence  of  the  jaundice,  its  intensity,  and  the  presence  of  bile 
in  the  stools  are  of  diagnostic 
zgmm^gmi  importance.    When  the  disease  is 
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!  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  — Charcot's  or  true  hepatic  fever. 

T'  ^^B  Diagnosis.—  Direct.  — Tbc 

V  ^^^^1  diagnosis  of  well-definetl  cirrhosis 

^  ^  ^^^H  of  the  liver,  the   terminal   condi- 

^L  ^^^B  "don,  is  usually  a  simple   matter. 

^B  ^^^^J  Whether  it  be  the  atrophic  form 

^B  ^F^  of   Laennec   or   the   hypertrophif 

I      ^^K^N  form    of    Hanot,     the    symplom- 

'      ^^B  complex  in  most  of   the   cases  \i 

I      ^^M,  characteristic.     In  the  former  tix 

1^^^^  pinched   face   with    its    distended 

1      ^^^K  venules  and  muddy  or  subicteroid 

^^^V  hue, — fades  kepatica. — the  spare 

^^H^  chest  and  thin  arms,  the  distended 

^H  belly  with  its  conspicuous  super- 

I  ^K     I  ficial   veins,   and    the    diminished 

^^L,  Ih^^H  iif^^   *^^    liver    dulnens    leave    no 

^Bj^^^^H^  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

^^*"^^^^^''  In  the    latter  the    jaundice,  the 

Fi«.  ''■••— '^"i^i^^jj^^^;,^';'^^;^;,;;"'"'""  "'  ""'  fairly  well-preserved  nutrition,  the 
big  liver  without  ascites,  and  ocf»- 
sionnl  irregular  fever  render  the  diagnosis  equally  clear.  The  two  conditions 
are  clinically  distinct  because  they  are  the  manifestations  of  essentiallj 
different  pathological  lesions.  The  one  thing  that  these  lesions  have  in  com- 
mon is  an  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  liver.  Il 
might  be  said  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  clinically  save  that  they 
are  diseases  of  the  liver.  Yet  they  are  described  respectively  as  the  atropbif 
form  and  the  hypertrophic  form  of  the  same  affection,  hepatic  cirrhosis. 
The  diagnosis  of  hepatic  capsulitis — the  capsular  cirrhosis  of  authors- 
is  usually  attended  by  insuperable  difficulties.     The  symptoms  are  those 
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of  the  atrophic  form  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Jaundice  is  not 
usually  present.  The  kidneys  are  granular.  This  condition  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  perisplenitis  and  proliferative  peritonitis. 

Differential. — Adhesive  pylephlebitis  closely  resembles  the  atrophic 
form  of  interstitial  hepatitis.  The  etiological  factors  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  peritoneal  effusion  develops  and  reforms  after  tapping,  as  was 
shown  in  a  case  recently  in  my  service  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  are 
important  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  It  is  said  that  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein  is  followed  by  an  atrophy  of  the  liver,  which  renders  the  diag- 
nosis difficult.  In  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation  death 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  liver  was  of  normal  size. 

Pros^nosis. — In  the  atrophic  form  the  outlook  is  highly  unfavorable. 
From  the  time  when  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  the  duratioji  of  the  disease 
is  often  not  more  than  a  few  months,  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
Atrophic  cirrhosis  in  advanced  stages  has  been  found  post  mortem  in  cases 
in  which  no  characteristic  symptoms  were  present  during  life.  Life  has 
been  much  prolonged  in  some  of  the  successful  cases  of  omentopexy. 

In  the  hypertrophic  form  the  disease,  after  it  has  reached  a  stage  in 
which  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made,  runs  an  unfavorable  course.  The 
progress  is  often  slow  and  the  disease  for  a  long  period  may  not  continu- 
ously prevent  the  patient  from  conducting  his  business  or  taking  part  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

xl.  New  Growths  In  the  Liver. 

Neoplasms  of  the  liver  are  benign  and  malignant.  The  benign  are 
fibroma  and  angioma;  the  malignant  are  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  malig- 
nant adenoma.     Carcinoma  and  sarcoma  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

1.  Benign  New  Growths. — These  are  of  no  great  clinical  importance. 

(a)  Fibromata.  —  These  tumors  consist  of  dense  connective  tissue 
and  are  frequently  found  post  mortem.  They  are  usually  small  and  cause 
no  symptoms  during  life.  In  very  rare  instances  they  are  of  larger  size, 
and  when  so  situated  as  to  compress  the  bile  passages  and  prevent  the 
discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  they  may  cause  cholangitis  and  death 
from  cholsemLa. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  suspected  case  an  exploratory  laparotomy  should 
be  performed  in  the  hope  that  the  tumor  may  be  found  and  removed. 

(b)  Angiomata. — These  vascular  tumors  are  also  described  under 
the  terms  cavernomata  and  telangiectasis.  They  are  commonly  multiple 
and  of  small  size,  causing  no  symptoms.  They  may  be  found  at  all  ages 
and  have  been  observed  in  the  fcrtus.  In  very  rare  instances  they  are 
solitary  and  of  large  size, — an  orange, — the  pregnant  uterus.  They  then 
give  rise  to  pressure  symptoms. 

DiAONOSis. — Small  angiomata  cannot  be  recognized  by  clinical  methods. 
In  some  instances  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  nodular.  A  large  tumor  giving 
rise  to  distressing  pressure  symptoms  may  justify  a  diagnosis  by  exclusion. 
Its  true  nature  can  only  ])e  positively  determined  by  an  exploratory  incision. 

Pkocnosis. — The  outlook  is  favorable  as  regards  life.  Large  solitary 
angiomata  have  been  successfully  resected. 
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2.  Malignant  Tumors  of  the  Liver.  —  Cancer  of  the  gall  -  bladdei 
and  bile-ducts  and  its  relation  to  cancer  of  the  liver  has  already  been 
considered. 

Malignant  tumors  of  the  liver  are  of  great  clinical  importance. 

(a)  Carcinoma  Hepatis. — Carcinoma  invades  the  liver  less  frequently 
than  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  or  the  breast.  Cancer  of  the  liver  may  occur 
at  any  age  and  has  been  observed  in  the  new-born.  A  number  of  cases  of 
primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver  have  been  observed  in  children.  The  part 
played  by  heredity  in  cancer  of  the  liver  is  uncertain.  About  17  per  cent 
of  the  cases  show  hereditary  predisposition.  Half  the  cases  are  first 
observed  after  the  fortieth  year.  Primary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  more 
common  in  men  and  is  frequently  associated  with  cirrhosis.  Secondary 
cancer  is  much  more  frequent  in  women,  a  fact  attributed  to  the  remark- 
able tendency  to  cancer  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  breasts.  Primary 
cancer  is  common  in  the  gall-bladder,  rare  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organ.  The  frequent  association  of  gall-stone  disease  with  cancer  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts  is  attributed  to  the  chronic  irritation  caused 
by  the  presence  of  calculi. 

Primary  carcinoma  presents  three  principal  types:  (i)  Mfissitt 
Carcinoma, — The  liver  is  greatly  enlarged,  its  surface  usually  smooth. 
On  section  the  growth  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  normal  tissue  which 
surrounds  it.  It  is  grayish-white  and  not  usually  softened.  It  is  of  very 
great  size  and  at  first  solitary,  though  later  surrounded  by  smaller  metas- 
tatic nodules,  (ii)  Nodular  Carcinoma, — Round,  grayish- white,  or  vellov 
nodules  of  cancerous  tissue  of  varying  size  are  irregularly  scattered 
throughout  the  liver.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  one  large  mass  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  smaller  and  less  dense  nodules  makes  it  probable 
that  the  former  is  the  original  seat  of  the  disease.  The  liver  is  not  usually 
greatly  enlarged.  Sclerotic  changes  are  common  and  the  organ  may  be 
reduced  in  size.  Transitional  forms  between  massive  and  nodular  cancer 
occur,  (iii)  Adenocarcinoma  with  Cirrhosis. — The  liver  is  usuallv  con- 
tracted but  may  be  enlarged.  The  surface  is  dark  green,  with  irregularly 
distributed  yellowish  nodules  of  varying  size  beneath  the  capsule.  The 
adenomata  appear  throughout  the  liver  substance  as  small  round  masses 
varying  in  size  from  a  millct-seed  to  a  pea.  Sometimes  only  a  single  tumor 
is  present. 

Secondary  Carcinoma. — The  liver  may  be  enormously  enlarge<l.  Nod- 
ules are  present  upon  its  surface,  which  may  often  be  felt  and  seen  through 
the  abdominal  walls.  They  may  be  dense  or  soft,  and  frequently,  in  con- 
sequence of  retraction  of  the  connective  tissue,  are  distinctly  umbilicated— 
Farre^s  tubercles.  The  tumors  are  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  organ.  They  are  usually  light  in  color,  grayish-white  w 
greenish,  and  sharply  defined,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  liver,  from  the  surrounding  liver  substance,  which  is  often  hyperjemic. 
The  nodules  themselves  are  often  hemorrhagic.  They  may  be  present  in 
such  numbers  as  almost  completely  to  replace  the  liver  parenchyma. 

Histologically  the  primary  cancers  are  epitheHomata;    the  secondary 
cancers  are  of  the  same  structure  as  the  respective  primary  growths — i 
a  rule,  alveolar  or  cylindrical  carcinomata. 
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(b)  Sarcoma. — Sarcoma  of  the  liver  is  much  less  common  than  car- 
cinoma. Pnmary  sarcoma  is  very  rare.  Most  of  the  cases  are  secondary, 
though  the  primary  growth  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 
Melanosarcoma  is  the  must  common  and  most  important  variety.  It 
appears  in  rare  cases  as  a  primary  tumor.  As  a  rule,  it  is  secondary  to 
pigmented  sarcoma  of  the  eye  or  skin.  The  primary  growth  is  of  diag- 
nostic importance.  The  secondary  sarcomata  of  the  liver  sometimes  form 
enormous  tumors.  They  occur  either  as  large  nodular  masses  throughout 
the  liver  or  as  diffuse,  infiltrating  growths.  In  the  latter  form  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  is  less  marked.  On  section  the  surface  is  black  or  marbled. 
They  constitute  part  of  a  widely  extended  metastatic  process  in  which 
many  viscera  are  often  involved. 

Symptoms  of  Maligrnant  Disease  of  the  Liver. — The  condition  may  be 
latent,  especially  when  the  growth  develops  centrally  or  in  the  diaphrag- 
matic surface  of  the  liver,  or  the  symptoms  may  be  overshadowed  by  those 
of  the  primary  tumor.  When  a  primary  cancerous  growth  in  any  organ, 
as  the  breast,  stomach,  or  rectum,  is  present  or  has  been  removed,  the 
secondary  nature  of  a  neoplasm  in  the  liver  is  obvious.  When  no  such 
growth  is  discoverable,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  whether 
cancer  of  the  liver  is  primary  or  secondary.  Loss  of  appetite  and  nausea 
are  early  symptoms.  Vomiting  is  less  common.  Emaciation  and  loss  of 
strength  are  marked  and  progressive.  The  skin  loses  its  elasticity  and 
becomes  dry,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  muddy  color.  Sensations  of  fulness  and 
weight  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium  are  followed  by  pain 
which  extends  to  the  chest  and  right  shoulder.  The  liver  is  commonly 
enlarged,  tender  upon  pressure,  and  nodular.  In  some  cases  of  primary 
cancer,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  cirrhosis  is  marked,  the  liver  may  be  of 
normal  size  or  even  contracted.  Persistent  jaundice  is  present  in  more 
than  half  the  cases.  It  is  intense  when  there  is  compression  of  the  common 
duct.  Ascites  is  much  less  frequent.  It  occurs  as  the  result  of  compression 
of  the  portal  vein,  or  its  invasion  by  the  growth,  advancing  cirrhosis,  or 
extension  of  the  growth  to  the  peritoneum.  The  anaemia  is  progressive. 
(Edema  of  the  feet  or  general  oedema  occurs;  there  are  signs  of  metastasis 
to  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum.  Fever  of  continuous  or  remittent  type 
occurs  and  death  results  from  asthenia.  The  blood  shows  the  changes  of 
secondary  anaemia  which  may  be  of  high  grade.  Poikilocytosis  may  be 
present.     Profuse  diarrhoea  may  cause  concentration  of  the  blood. 

Pliysical  Sisrns. — Inspection. — The  abdomen  is  distended,  especially 
in  the  epigastric  zone  and  upon  the  right  side.  In  advanced  cases  the 
nodular  surface  and  even  the  umbilication  of  the  nodules  may  be  visible 
through  the  emaciated  abdominal  wall.  The  superficial  veins  are  usually 
enlarged.  Palpation. — The  enlargement  may  be  recognized  and  the 
border  felt  some  distance  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  When  the  left 
lobe  is  affected,  a  distinct  tumor  may  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium.  The 
surface  is  commonly  irregularly  nodular,  with  an  uneven  margin  and  dis- 
tinct central  depressions  in  many  of  the  nodules.  In  cases  of  diffuse  infil- 
tration the  surface  is  usually  smooth.  It  is  also  hard.  Enlargement  of 
the  superficial  lymph-nodes,  especially  the  inguinal,  supraclavicular,  and 
cervical  nodules,  is  common.    When  slight  it  is  not  due  to  metastasis  and 
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not  of  diagnostic  importance.  Actual  metastasis  with  decided  enlargemnt 
of  the  left  supraclavicular  gland  occasionally  occurs  in  malignant  diseue 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  Percussion, — The  upper  and  lower  limits  irf 
dulness  may  be  determined  and  the  progress  of  the  gron'th  estimated,  the 
presence  and  increase  of  ascites  observed,  and  pleural  and  peritoneal  new 
growths  recognized.    The  spleen  is  not  usually  enlarged. 

Dlacnosls.  —  Direct.  —  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  may  be 
smooth  or  nodular,  and  in  particular  when  the  nodules  are  umbilicated; 
cachexia;  compression  symptoms  in  the  territory  of  the  portal  vein  « 
vena  cava — ascites,  cedema;  in  the  territory  of  the  bile  passages — jaun- 
dice; signs  of  metastasis  in  the  pleurce,  lungs,  or  peritoneum,  constitute  i 
characteristic  symptom-complex.  In  the  presence  of  a  primary  growtb 
or  the  history  of  one  removed,  the  direct  diagnosis  may  be  made.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  primary  growth  the  diagnosis  remains  uncertain  in 
proportion  as  one  or  more  of  the  above  groups  of  clinical  phenomena  are 
ill  defined  or  absent.  The  Rontgen  rays  may  be  of  great  service  in  the 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  in  which  localized  dense  neoplasms  exist  in 
regions  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  means  of  cHnical  examination. 

Sarcomata  of  the  liver  are  mostly  secondary  growths.  In  melano- 
sarcoma  the  primary  growths  are  commonly  in  the  choroid  or  the  skin. 
The  enlargement  is  rapid  and  reaches  a  high  grade.  Multiple  tumors  an 
often  present  in  the  akin,  and  metastases  are  widely  extended.  Melanuria 
is  an  inconstant  but  important  symptom.  The  liver  tumor  may  not  develop 
until  some  months  after  the  removal  of  an  eyeball,  aa  in  a  case  of  mine 
in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Differential. — Fatty  Liver. — The  uniform  enlargement  and  smooth 
surface  are  suggestive  of  cancerous  infiltration,  especially  in  the  fatty  li^-er 
of  emaciation  and  cachexia.  But  the  soft  consistency  of  the  enlarged  liver, 
its  slow  growth,  and  the  absence  of  jaundice  are  important.  AmyloU 
Liver. — A  history  of  suppuration  or  syphilis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
urinary  phenomena,  in  particular  albumin  and  casts  which  take  the  iodine 
test,  and  a  less  rapid  and  marked  cachexia  are  diagnostic.  Gummatous 
nodules  may  greatly  embarrass  the  diagnosis.  Echinococcus  of  the  Liver.— 
Ordinary  echinococcus  cysts  are  little  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
malignant  disease.  The  enlargement  with  hard  nodules  upon  the  surface, 
characteristic  of  multilocular  echinococcus,  may  give  rise  to  uncertainly, 
especially  as  jaundice  and  ascites  are  frequent  in  both  conditions.  The 
slow  progress  of  multilocular  echinococcus,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
and  the  slight  tendency  to  cachexia  are  important  in  the  differentiation- 
Exploratory  puncture  may  bring  away  softened  material  containing 
cholesterin  and  haematoidin  crystals.  Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis— 
Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis. — The  absence  of  emaciation  and  cachexia,  of 
pain  and  tenderness,  and  of  a  primary  focus  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 
The  enlarged  liver  is  less  dense  than  in  infiltrated  cancer  and  the  jaumiice 
more  variable  in  intensity.  Atrophic  Cirrhosis. — The  muddy  complexion 
or  jaundice,  wasting,  ascites,  and  other  signs  of  portal  obstruction  common 
to  the  two  affections  may  cause  great  uncertainty.  Differential  points  are 
an  alcoholic  history,  tardy  cour.'*c.  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  ibe 
absence  of  primary  malignant  disease  in  other  organs  in  cirrhosis.     Tbat 
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form  of  hepatic  cancer  with  cirrhosis  in  which  the  liver  is  reduced  in  size 
cannot,  in  the  absence  of  a  primary  focus  or  metastasis,  be  recognized 
during  life. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  rarely  exceeds  eighteen  months.  Secondary  cancers 
run  a  much  more  rapid  course  than  the  forms  associated  with  cirrhosis. 
Resection  of  maHgnant  growths  in  the  liver  has  been  performed. 

IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS, 
i.  Hemorrhage  into  the  Pancreas. 

The  hemorrhage  usually  occurs  as  a  manifestation  of  the  necrosis 
incident  to  acute  pancreatitis.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
large  hemorrhage  into  the  organ  and  adjacent  structures  has  occurred  in 
the  absence  of  inflammation. 

The  etiology  is  that  of  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  The  condition 
occurs  in  middle  life. 

Sym|>toms. — The  onset  is  sudden.  The  patients  are  usually  in  their 
ordinary  health.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  digestive  symptoms 
or  previous  attacks  of  biliary  coHc.  Pain  is  intense  and  located  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  sharp,  sometimes  colicky,  and  increases 
in  severity.  It  is  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  arc  frequent 
and  intractable  but  not  followed  by  relief.  The  patient  becomes  restless, 
anxious,  and  depressed.  The  surface  is  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  rapid,  and  thready.  The  appearance  of  the 
patient  is  that  common  in  internal  hemorrhage.  There  is  epigastric  ten- 
derness followed  by  tympany  which  is  usually  moderate.  The  temperature 
is  normal  or  subnormal,  the  patient  falls  into  syncope  which  terminates 
fatally  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

ii.  Acute  Pancreatitis. 

(a)  ACUTE  HEMORRHAQIC  PANCREATITIS.  ; 

Definition.-  The  term  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is  employed^ 
to  dewgnate  a  rapidly  developing  destructive  process, — necrosis, — accom- 
panied by  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  and  adjacent  parts, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  by  disseminated  areas  of  fat  necrosis.  In  some 
instances  there  is  no  evidence  of  inflammation;  in  others  there  are  inflam- 
matory changes. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  cholelithiasis  is  the  chief  predisposing  influence  to  acute 
hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  following 
facts:  It  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  similar  lesions  are  produced 
by  the  injection  of  bile  into  the  gland  by  way  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung; 
the  condition  is  of  common  occurrence  in  individuals  suffering  from  chol- 
elithiasis; biliary  calculi  are  present  in  the  bile-ducts  or  in  the  duodenum 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases;  and  an  impacted  gall-stone  has  been 
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important  as  it  is  obscure.  Absence  of  muscular  tension,  circumscribed 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  eariy  profound  collapse  are 
suggestive  of  pancreatitis. 

Cammidge  found  that  in  cases  of  pancreatic  disease  a  peculiar 
substance,  probably  pentose,  is  present  in  the  urine  and  can  be  detected 
by  its  forming  long,  yellow,  flexible  crystals  arranged  in  sheaves  in  the 
presence  of  phenyl  hydrazine.  The  teat  is  very  elaborate  and  can  only 
be  carried  out  in  a  laboratory. 

(b)  OANQRENOUS    PANCREATITIS. 

Etiology. — Necrosis  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  gland  may  follow 
hemorrhage  or  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  in  the  cases  in  which  death  does 
not  occur  in  the  first  three  or  four  days.  The  tissue  of  the  pancreas  is  drj- 
and  friable,  and  the  necrotic  organ  lies  nearly  free  in  the  omental  cavity. 
Death  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  There  are 
recorded  cases  in  which  the  necrotic  pancreas  has  been  discharged  by 
way  of  the  rectum,  with  recovery. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  hemorrhagic 
pancreatitis,  but  the  illness  is  of  longer  duration.  As  the  gangrenous 
pancreas  occupies  a  position  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  peritoneal 
cavity,  peritonitis  ensues,  and  this  cavity  becomes  filled  with  pus  and 
necrotic  material.  These  changes  are  followed  by  fever,  delirium,  and 
the  general  symptoms  of  septic  infection. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  cannot  be  positively  determined  during 
life.  A  probable  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms 
of  acut-e  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  with  a  prolongation  of  life,  and  the 
occurrence  of  septic  phenomena. 

(c)  ACUTE  SUPPURATIVE  PANCREATITIS— PANCREATIC  ABSCESS. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  presents  nothing  charac> 
teristic,  with  the  exception  that  it  most  commonly  occurs  as  a  later  stage 
of  acute  hemorrhagic  and  gangrenous  pancreatitis.  There  may  be  a  sin^e 
large  abscess,  multiple  small  abscesses,  or  diffuse  purulent  infiltration. 
The  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  distended  with  pus. 

Etiology. — Cholehthiasis  constitutes  a  predisposing  influence.  The 
actual  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  an  antecedent  hemorrhagie 
pancreatitis.    In  some  cases  the  condition  has  followed  traumatism. 

Symptoms.^The  clinical  manifestations  follow  those  of  acute  hem- 
orrhagic pancreatitis  and  are  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  necrotic 
pancreatic  and  peripancreatic  tissues  by  pus-producing  organisms.  There 
may  be  epigastric  prominence,  or  a  deep-seated  mass  may  be  felt  in  the 
median  line.  Irregular  chills  and  fever,  with  profuse  sweating  and  pro- 
gressive loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  occur.  In  some  instances  the  disease 
runs  a  protracted  course  with  irregular  fever,  epigastric  pain,  and  vomit- 
ing. Slight  icterus,  fatty  diarrhcea,  and  glycosuria  occur  in  some  cases. 
Perforation  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  peritoneum  may  occur.  Portal 
thrombosis  has  been  noted. 
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Opie  has  suggested  that  the  fat-splitting  ferment,  which,  free  in  the 
tissues,  causes  the  fat  necrosis,  may  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and, 
using  the  ethyl  butyrate  method  of  Castle  and  Loevenhardt,  which 
depends  upon  the  power  of  a  fat-splitting  ferment  to  decompose  that 
substance  with  the  liberation  of  butyric  acid,  was  able  in  one  instance 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  marked  acid  reaction,  while  a  control 
specimen  remained  unchanged.* 

Differential.  —  Acute  Poisoning. — The  anamnesis  is  important. 
In  poisoning  by  meat  or  fish  a  number  of  persons  are  usually  simulta- 
neously affected.  There  is  a  period  of  prodromes  consisting  of  languor, 
nausea,  and  griping  pain  in  the  belly.  The  attack  begins  suddenly  with 
chilliness,  faintness,  and  headache.  Collapse  symptoms  supervene  with 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  which  is  often  uncontrollable.  In  poisoning  by 
corrosive  chemicals  the  surrounding  circumstances,  certain  marks  upon 
the  lips  and  garments,  and  the  behavior  of  the  patient  are  important. 
Collapse  is  preceded  by  intense  pain  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  colic 
and  \n  many  instances  by  diarrhoea.  Strangulated  Hernia. — In  a  doubtful 
case  the  sites  of  hernial  tumors  are  to  be  carefully  examined;  the  history 
is  important;  constipation  and  fecal  vomiting  are  significant.  Intestinal 
Obstruction. — In  acute  obstruction  we  find  constipation,  abdominal  pain, 
and  vomiting.  The  pain  is  at  first  colicky,  later  continuous  and  severe. 
Vomiting  is  an  early  symptom.  Nausea  is  less  marked  than  retching. 
The  vomitus  consists  at  first  of  the  stomach  contents,  then  of  bile-stained 
mucus,  and  finally  of  a  darkish  Hquid  with  a  fecal  odor.  In  many  cases 
neither  faeces  nor  flatus  are  passed  by  the  bowel;  in  some  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  below  the  constriction  are  voided.  Abdominal  tenderness  and 
tympany  come  on  later.  If  the  obstruction  be  seated  in  the  small  bowel 
the  distention  may  be  slight,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  epigastrium. 
Pain  and  tenderness  are  later  symptoms  and  are  not  circumscribed.  Col- 
lapse symptoms  are  not  usually  at  first  present.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
high  leucocytosis,  60,000  or  more.  Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is 
very  often  mistaken  for  intestinal  obstruction.  Embolism  of  the  Larger 
Mesenteric  Vessels — Infarction  of  the  Bowel. — This  accident  gives  rise  to 
sudden  colic,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  bloody  diarrhcea.  The  condition 
resembles  acute  obstruction,  marked  tympanites  develops,  and  death 
occurs  in  collapse.  Perforative  Peritonitis. — The  differentiation  becomes 
apparent  when  the  symptoms  are  enumerated.  In  perforation  of  an  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  gall-bladder,  necrosis  of  the  appendix,  rupture 
of  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  or  Fallopian  tube,  chilliness  or 
rigor,  intense  abdominal  pain,  and  exquisite  tenderness  are  early  symptoms. 
The  pain  and  tenderness  are  general  but  more  intense  as  a  rule  in  the  region 
of  the  perforating  lesion.  There  is  early  spastic  contraction  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  upon  one  or  both  sides — a  very  significant  sign.  The  patient 
assumes  and  maintains  an  attitude  by  which  the  tension  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  diminished,  and  lies  with  his  head  and  shoulders  elevated  and 
his  thighs  and  legs  strongly  flexed.  Later  the  tension  relaxes,  the  abdomen 
becomes  tympanitic,  and  both  pain  and  tenderness  abate.  When  there 
is  a  history  of  gall-stone  disease  the  differential  diagnosis  becomes   as 

1  Disea^jes  of  the  Pancreas,  Oi^ie,  1003,  p.  322. 
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fiommon  in  the  two  sexes,  and  has  been  chiefly  observed  after  middle 
life.  Chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  of  the  interacinous  type  has  be«i 
present  in  the  majority  of  the  cases, 

iv.  Pancreatic  Calculi. 

Pancreatic  lithiasis  is  a  rare  condition.  It  may  cause  chronic  inter- 
atitiat  pancreatitis,  dilatation  of  the  duct,  a  large  retention  cyst,  acut« 
Biippnrative  inflammation,  or  finally,  as  in  the  case  of  cholelithiasis, 
carcinoma. 

Symptoms. —  In  pancreatic  colic  the  pain  is  sudden,  intense,  and 
paroxysmal.  It  has  its  maximum  intensity  at  the  costal  margin  to  tbe 
left  of  the  middle  line,  and  passes  through  to  the  back.  Fatty  diarrhcei 
and  glycosuria  occur,  but  are  not  constant.  Vomiting  may  occur.  Pan- 
creatic calculi  are  in  some  instances  associated  with  gatl-stone  disease. 

Diagnosis. —  Direct. — The  occurrence  of  the  above  symptoms  in 
paroxysms,  usually  at  intervals  of  months  or  years,  wthout  jaundice,  it 
suggestive.  The  presence  in  the  stools,  after  the  attack,  of  round,  smooth 
or  rough,  opaque,  white  calculi,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  calduni 
carbonate,  renders  the  diagnosis  positive. 

Differential. — The  symptoms  when  small  stones  are  passed  msj 
suggest  gastralgia  or  gastric  ulcer;  in  other  cases  cholecystitis  or  a  biliarr 
calculus  in  the  cystic  duct.  The  focus  of  pain  upon  the  left  side  and  tht 
character  of  the  stones,  if  passed,  are  diagnostic. 

V.  Pancreatic  Cysts. 

The  term  pancreatic  cyst  has  been  used  to  designate  any  cystic  tumor 
in,  or  associated  with,  the  pancreas,  although  such  tumors  differ  amoD{ 
themselves,  etiologically,  in  situation  and  in  clinical  features. 

Varieties. — Congenital  cystic  disease;  retention  cysts;  proliferstin 
cysts;    hemorrhagic  cysts;    hydatid  cysts;  and  pseudocysts. 

Etiology. — Sex  is  without  influence,  the  condition  ha\'ing  been  observed  i 
in  about  the  same  number  of  men  and  women.  Age  is  imj>ortant,  t\x  ' 
largest  proportion  of  cases  reported  being  between  twenty  and  fortr  ' 
years.  Cases  have  been  noted  in  the  new-born,  and  between  the  sixtietli 
and  seventieth  years.  The  greater  number  of  cysts  are  caused  by  traumi- 
tisni,  inflammation,  or  impactetl  calculi.  They  may  occupy  any  part  et 
the  gland.  Congenital  cystic  disease  may  occur  in  the  pancreas  as  in  tbe 
kidney  and  liver.  The  causes  of  retention  cysts  are  the  impaction  of  cil- 
culi,  cicatricial  stenosis,  pressure  upon  the  duct,  and  dislocation  of  a  part 
of  the  organ.  Proliferative  cysts  are  of  two  kinds:  simple,  or  cyst  adenomi. 
and  malignant,  or  cystic  epithelioma.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  hem- 
orrhage into  pancreatic  cysts.  Collections  of  blood  in  the  substance  of 
the  org.in  are  characteristic  of  the  acute  forms  of  necrosis  and  inflamma- 
tion. Hydatid  cysts  are  exceedingly  rare.  Pseudocysts  are  circumscnbeil 
collections  of  fluid  found  in  the  proximity  of  the  pancreas,  but  not  having 
their  origin  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  They  commonly  occupy  the 
lesser  peritoneum.  i 
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The  fluid  is  usually  thick  and  viscid,  alkaline,  of  variable  color, 
rlear,  milky,  yellow,  gieen,  or  brownish-black.  There  is  usually,  in  the 
color'^d  fluids,  an  admixture  of  blood.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from 
1.010  to  1.020  or  higher.  Serum  albumin,  paraglobulin,  mucin,  and  urea 
are  present.  The  presence  of  fat-splitting,  proteolytic,  or  diastasic  ferments 
cannot  usually  be  demonstrated,  although  the  last  may  sometimes  be 
found.  The  secretion  of  the  chemically  inflamed  pancreas  may  contain 
only  traces  of  these  ferments,  and  cannot  find  its  way  into  the  cyst  unless 
there  is  free  communication  with  the  glandular  parenchyma.  Moreover, 
^similar  ferments  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  contents  of  mesenteric 
and  ovarian  cysts.  The  discharge  from  a  fistula  resulting  from  operation 
may  contain  the  pancreatic  ferments. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — In  small  cysts  symptoms  are  absent  or  indef- 
inite. In  larger  cysts  there  are  pressure  symptoms,  especially  epigastric 
•discomfort,  weight,  and  fulness.  Pain,  especially  after  food,  confined  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  radiating  to  the  back  and  toward  the 
left,  vomiting,  and  constipation  occur.  Jaundice,  usually  slight,  may 
result  from  the  pressure  of  a  cyst  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas  upon  the  com- 
mon duct.  Light-colored  stools  containing  free  fat  and  much  undigested 
muscle  fibre  are  significant  but  by  no  means  constant.  AHmentary 
glycosuria  and  diabetes  occur  only  in  cases  in  which  there  is  extensive 
destruction  of  the  gland. 

The  cystic  tumor  lies  behind  the  posterior  layer  of  peritoneum,  which 
forms  the  lesser  sac.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  enlarging  tumor 
displaces  the  stomach  upward  and  to  the  right,  and  the  transverse  colon 
downward,  and  approaches  the  surface  below  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach;  occasionall}''  it  presents  above  the  upper  border  of  the  stom- 
ach; and  finally  it  may  push  itself  between  the  layers  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon  and  force  the  transverse  colon  before  it,  or  displace  both  the 
transverse  colon  and  the  stomach  upward. 

The  tumor  occupies  the  epigastrium,  at  first  usually  to  the  loft  of  the 
middle  line  between  the  costal  border  and  the  umbilicus.  It  may  lie  in 
the  middle  line,  or  more  rarely  to  the  right.  It  is  usually  smooth,  spher- 
ical or  oval,  elastic,  and  tense.  It  may  attain  enormous  dimensions  and 
reach  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  suggesting  an  ovarian  or  parovarian  cyst. 
It  is  commonly  immovable,  or  but  slightly  movable,  either  upon  pressure 
or  with  the  respiration,  but  in  rare  cases  may  be  feebly  so  in  consequence 
of  its  attachment  to  the  tail  or  body  of  the  pancreas  by  a  narrow  pedicle. 
When  small  it  may  resemble  a  solid  mass,  and  transmitted  aortic  pulsa- 
tion may  suggest  an  aneurism.  In  large  pancreatic  cysts  fluctuation  can 
almost  always  be  elicited.     There  is  flatness  upon  percussion. 

Diagnosis. —  Direct.  —  The  presence  of  a  cystic  tumor  located — or 
at  first  located — in  the  upper  abdomen  and  having  the  above  features  is 
of  diagnostic  significance.  Inflation  of  the  stomach  and  colon  may  be 
important,  especially  in  small  cysts.  The  contents  may  be  removed  for 
examination  by  aspiration — an  unsafe  procedure,  to  be  employed  only 
in  extreme  cases.  A  history  of  recent  traumatism,  as  a  kick  or  blow  upon 
the  epigastrium,  is  important. 
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Differential. — Various  cystic  tumors  present  points  of  resemblance 
to  pancreatic  cysts.  Among  the  more  important  are  the  following:  Ovarian 
Cysts. — Only  enormous  cysts  of  the  pancreas  can  give  rise  to  difficulties. 
Examination  of  the  pelvic  organs,  preferably  in  the  Trendelenburg  position, 
the  distention  of  the  colon  with  air,  and  the  history  of  the  case  will  remove 
every  doubt  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  abdomen 
closely  resembles  that  caused  by  tumor  of  the  ovary.  Cysts  of  the  liver  are 
usually  hydatid.  When  in  the  left  lobe,  they  can  scarcely  be  dififerentiated 
from  pancreatic  cyst  except  by  aspiration  of  the  fluid  or  an  exploratory 
operation.  An  enormously  distended  gall-bladder  may  simulate  pancreatic 
cyst.  Cyst  of  the  suprarenal  capsule,  especially  upon  the  left  side,  may 
be  readily  mistaken  for  cyst  of  the  pancreas.  The  differential  diagnosis 
by  physical  signs  alone  is  not  possible.  Cysts  of  the  Kidney,  Hydrone- 
phrosis, Pyonephrosis, — The  tumor  moves  to  some  degree  with  respiration; 
it  is  distinctly  unilateral,  and  occupies  the  lumbar  region  rather  than  the 
epigastrium.  The  relation  of  the  colon  to  it  may  be  determined  by  per- 
cussion after  inflation.  Renal  symptoms,  such  as  aching  pain,  frequent 
micturition,  and  the  previous  disappearance  of  the  tumor  with  the  passage 
of  a  great  quantity  of  water,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
point  to  the  kidney.  Cysts  of  the  Mesentery, — These  tumors  are  character- 
ized by  their  location  near  the  umbilicus,  movability  in  a  lateral  or  rotary 
direction,  and  tympany  around  the  circumference  of  the  mass,  and  in  a 
band  across  it.  If  a  pancreatic  cyst  develops  between  the  layers  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon  the  band  of  resonance  will  be  due  to  the  colon. 
Omental  Cysts, — A  cyst  developing  in  the  omentum  directly  below  the 
stomach  would  push  the  stomach  up  and  the  transverse  colon  down.  By 
the  physical  signs  the  diagnosis  would  not  be  possible.  The  anamnesis 
and  the  general  symptoms  might  justify  a  provisional  diagnosis.  Cysts  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  cysts  of  the  spleen,  and  certain  retroperitoneal 
cysts  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  present  unusual  diagnostic  difficulties. 
In  many  of  the  cases  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  tumors  and 
cysts  of  the  pancreas  is  impossible. 

Prognosis. — The  condition,  if  early  diagnosticated  and  relieved  bv 
operation,  usually  terminates  in  recovery.  To  this  statement  a  reservation 
must  be  made  in  regard  to  hemorrhagic  cysts. 


vi.  Tumors  of  the  Pancreas. 

Neoplasms  are  rare.  Sarcoma,  adenoma,  and  lymphoma  are  extremely 
infrequent.  Carcinoma  mostly  involves  the  head  of  the  organ,  is  often 
primary,  and  commonly  occurs  after  middle  life.  Miliary  tubercle  is  an 
accompaniment  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Syphilis  occurs  in  the  form 
of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  or  gummata.  The  frequency  with 
which  the  head  of  the  organ  is  involved,  especially  in  carcinoma,  accounts 
for  certain  symptoms.  The  tumor  exerts  pressure  upon  the  common  bile- 
duct,  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  duodenum,  and  the  pylorus.  The  stomach, 
colon,  aorta,  vena  cava,  portal  vein,  superior  mesenteric  vein,  and  the 
splenic  artery  and  vein  may  also  be  compressed.  The  breaking  down  of 
the  growth  may  cause  perforation  of  any  of  these  organs. 
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Etiolosry.  —  Carcinoma.  —  Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than 
women.  The  condition  has  been  found  with  greatest  frequency  between 
forty  and  sixty  years. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  obscure.  Generally 
epigastric  pain  radiating  to  the  back,  often  intense  and  aggravated  at 
night,  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Jaundice,  a  gall-bladder  tumor,  and 
enlargement  of  the  liver  are  common.  A  tumor  in  the  pyloric  region,  and 
fixed,  may  often  be  made  out.  There  is  rapid  wasting.  Constipation  is 
usual;  the  stools  are  large  and  contain  free  fat  and  undigested  muscle 
fibre  in  unusual  amount.  Sugar  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  and  the 
symptoms  of  diabetes  may  be  noted.  A  subnormal  temperature  also  occurs. 
A  dense  shadow  may  be  noted  upon  X-ray  examination. 

Diasrnosis. — Direct. — The  occurrence  of  the  above  symptoms  with 
cachexia  renders  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  positive. 

Differential.  —  In  default  of  a  definite  symptom-complex  the 
possibility  of  interstitial  pancreatitis,  or  malignant  disease  of  the  common 
duct,  the  liver,  or  the  pylorus  is  to  be  considered.  Chronic  Pancreatitis, — 
A  long  history,  recurrent  painful  attacks,  and  epigastric  tenderness  are  in 
favor  of  benign  disease;  loss  of  flesh  is  less  marked  than  in  carcinoma, 
and  vascular  disturbances  and  dropsy  are  far  less  common.  Anaemia  is 
less  pronounced,  and  cachexia  is  absent.  Cancer  of  the  Bile-ducts. — There 
is  almost  always  a  history  of  gall-stone  disease.  If  the  duct  of  Wirsung  be 
involved  the  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be-  made;  if  not,  the  destructive 
signs  of  pancreatic  disease,  especially  the  rapid  wasting,  will  be  absent. 
Cancer  of  the  Liver, — Enlargement  of  the  liver  with  nodules  upon  its  sur- 
face and  borders,  and  moderate  jaundice,  or  its  absence,  are  diagnostic. 
Cancer  of  the  Pylorus. — Marked  gastric  symptoms,  retention  vomiting, 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
presence  of  altered  blood  in  the  vomited  matters  are  against  pancreatic- 
carcinoma  alone,   but  the  conditions  are  frequently  associated. 


V.   DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

i.  Ascites. 

Abdominal   Dropsy — Hydro  peritoneum. 

Definition. — An  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Etiology. — General  Causes. — The  accumulation  may  be  part  of  a 
general  dropsy  caused  by  derangement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  circula- 
tion, as  in  disease  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases  of  heart  disease  the  drop- 
siqal  effusion  may  be  limited  to  the  peritoneum.  Ascites  occurs  also  in 
various  forms  of  hydraemia  and  in  advanced  renal  dropsy.  Local 
Causes. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum;  portal  obstruction; 
abdominal  tumors. 

Character  of  the  Ascitic  Fluid. — The  fluid  in  ascites  from  stasis  is  clear, 
yellowish  or  greenish-yellow,  alkaline  in  reaction,  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.010-1.015.  and  contains  in  solution  the  soluble  substances  of  the 
blood.     Red  blood-corpuscles  are  also  present,  usually  in  small  numbers. 
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In  infiammalory  ascites  the  fluid  contains  flakes  of  fibrin,  other  ma^xs 
of  coagulated  material,  large  numbers  of  pus-corpuscles  wfhen  it  is  puru- 
lent, and  many  blood-corpuscles  when  it  is  hemorrhagic.  In  cancerous 
ascites  molecular  d4bris  and  cancer-cells  may  be  present.  Various  bw- 
teria,  aa  streptococci,  staphylococci,  colon  bacilli,  gonococci,  B,  tj'pbosi. 
pneumococei,  and  tubercle  bacilli  may  also  be  present.  The  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  may  be  determined  by  inoscopy.  The  differential  di»^ 
nosis  between  transudation  and  exudation  cannot  always  be  made  from 
the  characters  of  the  fluid  alone.  For  this  purpose  neither  the  albumin 
percentage  nor  the  specific  gravity  avails.  Cytodiagnosis  is  far  less  usefol 
in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  peritoneal  than  that  of  pleural  effu- 
sions. The  effusion  in  cirrhosis  is  sometimes  darker  in  color  than  in  other 
conditions,  and  that  in  cancer  and  tuberculosis  is  usually  hemorrhapc 
In  the  cells  of  carcinomatous  ascites  mitosis  is  more  common  than  in  other 
forms,  and  the  ceils  in  melanotic  sarcoma  may  contain  pigment  granules 
though  the  fluid  is  clear. 

Chylous  and  Chyti/orm  Ascites. — The  fluid  is  milky  in  appearance  aod 
resembles  chyle.  Quincke  recognized  two  essentially  different  fornv. 
one  a  transudate,  —  ascites  ckylosus,  which  owes  its  characters  to  tbf 
actual  presence  of  chyle,  —  the  other  ascites  adiposus, — -  chyliform  or 
pseudochylous,  —  the  appearance  of  which  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  f»I 
derived  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  disintegrating  cells  of  an  infJaio- 
matory  exudate  or  the  endothelium.  Fat  is  present  in  both  forms  in 
minute  dust-like  particles.  In  chylous  ascites  there  are  very  few  cells  in 
a  state  of  futty  degeneration.  In  chyliform  ascites,  on  the  other  band, 
there  are  many  cells  containing  fat  granules.  The  pre.sence  of  sugar  does 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  milky  ascites  is  chylous,  since  it  has  been 
definitely  established  that  sugar  may  be  present  in  any  form  of  transudate 
or  exudate  in  the  serous  sacs.  Both  of  these  fluids,  subjected  to  agitatiofl 
with  ether  after  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide,  clear  up  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  both  respond  to  the  osmic  acid  and  other  tests  for  f«L 
They  are  bacteria  free  and  do  not  undergo  decomposition  for  indefinite 
periods.  Upon  standing  they  separate  into  a  thick  sedimentary  layer. 
and  a  fatty,  cream-like  layer  at  the  top. 

Milky,  Non-falty  Ascites. — The  fluid  resembles  the  fatty  forms,  but 
neither  microscopically  nor  clinically  reveals  the  presence  of  fat.  The 
milk-like  appearance  has  been  ascribed  to  various  proteid  and  mucoid 
substances,  and  to  lecithin,  but  the  subject  is  still  under  investigatiML 

Hwmoperitoneum  may  result  from  traumatism  and  the  rupture  »rf 
viscera,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  or  mesentery.  It  occurs  also  in  extra-uterioe 
fetation  and  the  rupture  of  aneurism.  Recurrent  hemorrhage  into  the 
peritoneum  has  been  observed  in  the  absence  of  assignable  cBU3e.  Plood- 
stained  fluid  may  be  present  in  acute  pancreatitis,  volvulus,  twisting  of 
the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  other  similar  conditions. 

Symptoms, — These  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid.  Small 
amounts  occasion  no  discomfort,  and  the  gradual  accumulations  of  a  con- 
siderable ascites  may  not  be  realized  by  the  patient.  It  is  very  .-ontmoa  in 
the  ascites  associated  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  for  the  patient  to  first 
become  aware  of  hia  condition  by  his  inability  to  make  his  waistbud 
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meet.  Large  accumulations  of  fluid  give  rise  to  much  distress  by  pressure 
and  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls,  sensations  of  fulness  and  weight,  and 
interference  with  the  play  of  the  diaphragm,  causing  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis. 
CEdema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  pudenda,  occurring  subsequently  ta 
large  ascites,  is  due  to  interference  with  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  the  ascending  vena  cava,  and  interference  with 
the  action  of  the  heart  by  upward  pressure  against  the  diaphragm.  The 
superficial  venous  trunks — mammary,  epigastric — are  frequently  widened 
and  tortuous,  and  reveal,  upon  stripping,  the  upward  current  of  the 
contained  blood. 

Physical  Sis^ns. — (See  Methods  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  Part  II.) 

Dias^nosis. — Small  quantities  of  fluid  gravitate  into  the  pelvis  and 
fail  to  manifest  themselves  by  the  signs  elicited  upon  external  examina- 
tion. If  necessary,  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  the  knee-elbow  posture 
when  a  small  collection  of  ascitic  fluid  gravitating  into  the  most  dependent 
region  may  be  recognized  upon  percussion,  or  a  finger  may  be  lightly 
pressed  into  the  inguinal  ring,  the  patient  being  in  the  erect  posture. 
Gentle  tapping  will  cause  a  wave  which  is  felt  by  the  finger.  Again  the 
finger,  introduced  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  the  patient  being  in  such  a 
position  that  the  fluid  gravitates  into  the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas,  may 
perceive  the  fluctuation  produced  by  tapping  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  wall.  Less  than  1500-2000  c.c.  cannot  be  detected  by  physical 
examination. 

Paracentesis  Abdominis, — The  patient  should  sit  on  a  chair  or  upon  the 
side  of  a  low  bed,  with  his  knees  separated  and  a  large  jar  or  small  tub 
between  his  feet.  The  puncture  should  be  made  in  the  median  line  midway 
between  the  symphysis  and  navel,  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions, 
with  a  straight  trocar,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  should  be- 
determined  by  previous  percussion  that  an  intestinal  coil  does  not  lie 
beneath  the  point  at  which  the  patient  is  to  be  tapped.  Pressure  should 
be  applied  by  a  many-tailed  bandage  to  the  abdominal  wall  as  the  fluid 
escapes.  If  the  canula  becomes  obstructed  by  floating  intestine,  a  change 
in  direction  or  the  insertion  of  a  probe  will  clear  it.  Fluids  may  be  allowed 
to  escape  until  the  flow  ceases.  A  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  may  be  placed 
over  the  opening,  some  oozing  from  which  is  likely  to  occur. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Large  cysts  may  simulate  ascites.  The 
error  is  most  common  in  cysts  of  the  ovary;  much  more  rare  are  pancreatic 
cysts  of  such  size.  There  is  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  flanks,  and  the 
circular  or  oval  area  of  tympany  is  not  present  in  the  umbilical  region. 
Examination  per  vaginam  may  yield  important  information.  Enormous 
lipomxila  have  been  mistaken  for  ascites.  There  is  an  obscure  sense  of 
fluctuation,  but  the  shifting  areas  of  tympany  characteristic  of  ascites 
do  not  occur.  The  condition  is  exceedingly  rare;  females  are  chiefly 
affected;  the  tumor  develops  in  middle  life,  and  is  of  slow  growth.  An 
overdistended  bladder  may  reach  to  the  umbilicus,  or  above  it,  and  has 
been  mistaken  for  ascites.  The  dribbling  of  urine, — incontinence  of  reten- 
tion,— and  the  outline  of  the  swelling  should  put  the  practitioner  upon  his 
guard.  The  catheter  will  at  once  settle  the  matter.  Encysted  inflammatory 
exudates,  when  large,  may  simulate  ascites,  especially  when  pain  and  fever, 
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or  other  ronstitutional  symptoms,  are  no  longer  present.  In  most  cun 
the  careful  employment  of  the  methods  of  physical  examiDation  is 
adequate  for  the  diagnosis. 

ii.  Acute  General  Peritonitis. 

Definition. — Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 

Etiology .^T  lie  peritoneum  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  local  and  genenl 
infection  by  traumatism,  extension  from  the  viscera  w^hich  it  inve8t8,tbi 
perforation  of  hollow  viscera,  rupture  of  the  capsules  of  organs  or  the  walk 
of  abscesses,  and  by  way  of  the  lymph  channels  and  the  blood.  Peritomtii 
may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

1.  Primary  Peritonitis. — Infection  takes  place  by  the  blood  or  by  tk 
lymph  stream,  and  not  as  the  result  of  any  lesion  of  the  viscera  with  whiek 
the  peritoneum  is  in  relation,  or  any  wound  or  surgical  operation.  Acutt 
general  peritonitis  is  sometimes  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold  or  damp, 
and  has  then  been  described  as  rheumatic.  The  form  which  occurs  ati 
terminal  event  in  renal  disease,  gout,  and  arteriosclerosis  is  more  commoD. 
Whether  or  not  these  forms  of  peritonitis — idiopathic  peritonitis— m 
in  the  strict  sense  primary  remains  unsettled. 

2.  Secondarv  Peritonitis, — From  the  point  of  viewr  of  the  soniw 
of  infection,  three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized,  (a)  Those  in  whid 
the  infection  of  the  peritoneum  takes  place  from  without  by  way  of  tnn- 
matiam  or  surgical  operation,  (b)  Those  in  which  one  of  the  abdominil 
organs,  or  an  abscess,  ruptures  and  its  contents  are  discharged  into  tb 
peritoneal  cavity.  Intestinal  perforation  is  the  most  common  accident  of 
tliis  kind,  (c)  The  cases  in  which  bacteria  find  their  way  through  the  ml 
of  the  intestine  in  the  absence  of  a  large  or  small  solution  of  continuity, 
or  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  way  of  the  lymph  channels,  as  in  certiin 
forms  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  or  peritonitis  consecutive  to  infection  d 
the  pleura. 

Bacteriology  of  Acute  Peritonitis.  — One  or  several  varieties  of 
bacteria  may  be  found  in  the  exudate — single  or  mixed  infection.  Tb«e 
which  are  the  most  important  are  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  Dip- 
lococcus  pneumonis,  and  the  Bacillus  coli  communis.  These  are  frequentJj 
present  alone — monoinfection.  In  rare  instances  the  Staphylococcia 
pyogenes  aureus  has  been  found  in  pure  culture  in  the  peritoneal  exudate. 
The  gonococcus  may  also  cause  peritonitis,  whether  in  simple  or  mixed 
infection  has  not  yet  been  positively  determined.  In  simple  infectin 
the  following  organisms  have  also  been  found:  Micrococcus  lanceolatus, 
B.  pyocyaneus,  and  the  B.  influenzie.  In  so-called  primary — idiopathic— 
peritonitis,  and  in  postoperative  peritionitis,  simple  infection  is  much  more 
common  than  mixed  infection;  in  the  secondary  forms  mixed  infection 
is  more  common,  but  monoinfection  may  occur. 

Cllnkal  Etiology. — The  vast  majority  of  cases  which  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs  invested  by  peritoneum, 
or  in  near  topical  relation  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  are  demonstrably 
"secondary."  The  organs  most  commonly  involved  in  the  primary  affec- 
tion are  the  intestines  and  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  female.' 
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Intestines. — In  the  order  of  frequency  and  importance,  lesions  of 
the  vermiform  appendix  stand  first.  Intestinal  ulceration,  especially  the 
ulcers  of  enteric  fever  and  peptic  ulcer  in  the  duodenum,  come  next.  Other 
forms  of  intestinal  ulcer,  as  tuberculous,  dysenteric,  diphtheritic,  are  less 
apt  to  cause  perforation,  and  when  this  accident  occurs  it  is  usually  into 
a  region  of  the  peritoneum  shut  off  by  adhesions  and  often  already  the 
seat  of  a  circumscribed  abscess.  Certain  forms  of  intestinal  ulcer,  both 
acute,  as  after  extensive  burns  of  the  surface,  or  peptic  ulcer,  and  chronic, 
as  those  which  occur  occasionally  in  scurvy  and  leukaemia,  show  no  ten- 
dency to  perforation.  Carcinoma  causes  chronic  adhesive  peritonitis 
and  circumscribed  abscess  formation,  but  scarcely  ever  acute  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  Acute  Occlusion  of  the  Bowel. — Volvulus 
and  strangulation  and  less  frequently  intussusception  give  rise  to  peri- 
tonitis. Chronic  stenosis  is  rarely  the  cause  of  this  condition.  Rupture 
of  the  bowel,  like  perforation,  is  at  once  followed  by  general  peritonitis. 

The  Stomach. — Peptic  ulcer  and  carcinoma  may  prove  the  point 
of  departure  for  acute  peritonitis.  Sudden  perforation,  before  adhesions 
have  formed,  may  occur;  more  commonly,  adhesions  with  adjacent  vis- 
cera take  place  as  the  result  of  a  local  peritonitis,  with  abscess  formation 
or  perforation  into  the  colon. 

Liver,  Gall-bladder  and  Bile  Passages. — Perihepatitis  and  local 
adhesive  inflammation  are  common  in  diseases  of  these  organs,  but  acute 
diffuse  peritonitis  is  infrequent.  It  may  result  from  rupture  of  an  abscess 
or  hydatid  cyst,  or  from  strangulation  or  acute  intestinal  obstruction 
caused  by  pericholecystitic  adhesions.  An  abscess  about  an  infected  gall- 
bladder has,  in  rare  instances,  ruptured  into  the  general  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum. 

The  Spleen. — Acute  diffuse  peritonitis  arising  from  disease  of  this 
organ  is  rare.  Rupture  of  the  capsule  from  traumatism,  and  the  rupture 
of  an  abscess  before  adhesions  to  neighboring  viscera  have  formed,  are 
the  two  principal  events. 

The  Pancreas. — Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  gives  rise  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  lesser  peritoneum,  and  when  the  patient  survives  for  a  period 
general  peritonitis  may  occur  by  extension.  The  rupture  of  a  pancreatic 
abscess  into  the  general  peritoneum  is  an  extremely  rare  event. 

Kidneys  and  Bladder. — Acute  diffuse  purulent  peritonitis  occa- 
sionally results  from  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  of  the  kidney.  Rupture 
of  a  hydronephrosis  may  not  be  followed  by  peritonitis,  if  the  urine  does 
not  contain  pathogenic  bacteria.  Perforation  of  the  bladder  as  the  result 
of  ulceration,  or  the  more  serious  forms  of  diphtheritic  ulceration,  may 
result  in  a  localized  abscess  or  in  acute  peritonitis. 

The  Genital  Organs. — Acute  gonococcus  peritonitis,  having  its 
starting-point  from  the  vas  deferens  or  seminal  vesicles,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  In  the  female,  however,  the  sexual  organs  constitute  the  most  fre- 
quent starting-point  of  acute  peritonitis.  Puerperal  peritonitis  is  the 
most  common  form.  Gonococcus  infection  is  an  extremely  common  cause 
of  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  occasionally,  in  young  girls,  of  acute  general 
peritonitis,  which  may  also  occur  in  children  suffering  from  vulvovaginitis 
by  extension  to  the  tubes. 

66 
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Lesions  of  the  Abdominal  Parietes,  Mesenteric    and  Retbo- 

PERITONEAL  GlaNDS,  AND  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASE  OP  THE   OtHER  SeROOI 

Cavities. — Peritonitis  sometimes  arises  in  consequence  of  inflammati<» 
or  suppuration  in  the  abdominal  walls,  the  burrowing  of  psoas  or  other 
abscesses,  rectal  disease,  or  caries  of  the  vertebra,  ribs,  or  bones  of  ttie 
pelvis.  It  may  also  be  secondary  to  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
especially  in  tuberculous  disease,  and  enteric  fever — pseudo-at»ces. 
Pleurisy,  pulmonary  abscess,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  purulent  peric8^ 
ditis  may  be  followed  by  acute  general  peritonitis  in  consequence  of 
infection  through  the  diaphragm. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases. — Acute  peritonitis  sometimes  ocean 
in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever.  It  is  common  in  septic  conditions  and 
especially  in  puerperal  sepsis.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  the  continued  and 
eruptive  fevers,  and  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  these  infections  ii 
secondary  to  some  local  lesion,  as  perforation  in  enteric  fever.  It  sometinw 
occurs  in  erysipelas,  especially  when  the  abdominal  walls  are  involved, 
in  influenza  of  the  gastro-intestinal  form,  and  in  pneumonia. 

Peritonitis  in  the  Fietus  and  New-born, — A  septic  peritonits 
of  the  fcctus  arises  in  consequence  of  infection  from  the  mother  by  way  of 
the  placental  circulation.  Not  alone  the  peritoneum,  but  also  the  othtr 
serous  cavities,  the  pleurEe,  pericardium,  and  meninges  are  aftected.  h 
the  new-born,  infection  by  way  of  the  umbilical  wound,  usually  throu^ 
the  lymph  channels,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  general  peritonitis. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  peritoneum  in  recent  cases  are  more  or  Im 
deeply  injected,  and  the  coils  of  intestine  distended  and  bound  together  bj 
lymph.  The  exudate  may  be  fibrinous,  serofibrinous,  purulent,  gangrenout 
or  hemorrhagic.  The  fluid  exudate  varies  in  amount  from  a  few  small  col- 
lections of  clear  serum  among  the  adherent  loops  of  bowel  to   many  litre 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  peritonitis  in  general  may  be  arrangtii 
in  tiic  following  groups:  (a)  Symptoms  immediately  due  to  the  peritonei! 
inflammation, — pain  and  the  phenomena  denoting  the  presence  and  amotist 
of  the  exudate,  (b)  Symptoms  caused  by  derangements  of  organs  and 
structures  implicated  in  the  process,  as  the  stomach,  intestine,  bladda, 
abdominal  muscles,  and  diaphragm. — vomiting,  constipation,  mcteorisin, 
frequent  and  painful  micturition,  early  rigidity,  and  late  paresis  of  tt* 
abdominal  walls,  hiccough,  (c)  Constitutional  or  toxemic  symptonis: 
fever  with  its  attendant  phenomena,  circulatory  disturbances,  anieroii, 
modifications  of  the  urine,  nutritional  disorders,  and  manifestations  of  aepsk. 
These  symptoms  show  great  variation  in  their  intensity  and  association  in 
the  diTerent  forms  of  peritonitis  and  in  different  cases. 

(r.)  Peritoneal  Symptoms. — Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  abdomen  charac- 
terize the  onset.  The  pain  is  severe  and  continuous,  the  tenderness  exqui^ 
itc.  In  non-pcrforative  cases  the  pain  gradually  reaches  its  maximum ;  in 
perforative  cases  it  is  almost  always  extremely  severe  from  the  onset 
In  enteric  fever  and  other  stuporous  states  the  occasional  absence  of  pain 
is  due  to  the  mental  condition.  The  pain  is  continuous,  and  not  only  ia  it 
increased  bv  pressure,  but  also  by  movement.  The  patient  lies  motionles 
in  the  dorsal  posture,  with  the  logs  ond  thighs  flexed.  Respiration  is 
shallow,  rapid,  and  of  the  costal  type.    Cough  is  suppressed,  and 
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£s  attended  with  agonizing  pain.  To  this  persistent,  characteristic  pain  is 
superadded  colic  due  to  intestinal  peristalsis,  and  recurring  in  paroxysms. 
The  pain  and  tenderness  may  be  present  uniformly  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men. It  is  very  often  most  intense  below  the  umbilicus.  Frequently, 
but  not  invariably,  these  symptoms  are  most  intense  in  the  area  cor- 
responding to  the  starting-point  of  the  inflammation,  as  the  ileocaecal 
region,  the  pelvis,  or  the  epigastrium. 

A  fibrinous  exudate  sometimes  manifests  itself  by  a  friction  sound, 
usually  best  heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  over  the  liver  or 
spleen.  A  fluid  exudate  gradually  collects  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
Its  presence  may  be  first  recognized  by  dulness  in  the  flanks.  As  it 
increases,  it  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  physical  signs  described 
under  the  heading  "Physical  Diagnosis''  (see  Part  II). 

(b)  visceral  Symptoms. — Vomiting  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  in 
acute  peritonitis,  and  greatly  increases  the  pain.  It  usually  continues 
several  days,  not  ceasing  until  the  fatal  termination,  an  improvement  in 
the  patient's  condition,  or  the  outpouring  of  a  large  exudate.  In  the 
last  instance,  the  cessation  of  vomiting  may  be  an  unfavorable  sign.  The 
vomitus  consists,  at  first,  of  the  gastric  contents;  later,  of  a  bile-stained 
greenish  fluid,  and  in  some  instances  of  blackish  material  with  a  fecal  odor. 
Vomiting  may  be  absent  in  large  perforation  of  the  stomach.  Constipa- 
tion is  the  rule;  in  some  case^  the  bowels  move  spontaneously  ever}' 
day  or  two;  in  puerperal  septic  peritonitis  diarrhoea  is  common.  Hiccough 
is  a  common  and  distressing  symptom. 

Muscular  rigidity,  the  result  of  reflex  irritation,  is  an  early  and 
extremely  valuable  sign  of  acute  peritonitis.  It  may  cause  retraction, 
even  a  scaphoid  abdomen,  and  by  restraining  peristalsis  may  diminish 
the  pain.  It  is  especially  marked  in  peritonitis  due  to  perforation.  In 
rapidly  fatal  cases  the  abdomen  may  be  flat  and  rigid  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  attack. 

Painful  micturition  is  due  to  traction  exerted  upon  the  inflamed  peri- 
toneum by  the  contractions  of  the  bladder.  Retention  of  urine  is  common, 
especially  in  men.  More  often  there  is  great  vesical  irritability,  with 
frequent  micturition.  The  urine  is  diminished,  high  colored,  and  oftc-i 
contains  albumin.  It  is  characteristic  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  that  the 
urine  contams  large  quantities  of  indican.  The  micro-organisms  which 
cause  the  disease  have  been  present.  As  the  rigidity  passes  away, 
met?orism  takes  its  place.  It  is  due  to  paresis  of  the  intestine,  and  may 
appear  early  in  the  disease,  especially  in  the  perforative  cases.  In  extreme 
cases  the  bowel  is  completely  p.iralyzed,  and  no  auscultatory  signs  of 
peristalsis  can  be  heard,  the  belly  is  enormously  distended,  especially  in 
its  upper  and  middle  segments,  and  the  skin  is  tense,  smooth,  and  glisten- 
ing. In  puerperal  peritonitis  the  distention,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  stretched  walls,  is  greater  tlian  in  other  forms.  The  splenic  dulness 
may  be  obliterated;  the  liver  dulness  is  greatly  diminished  and  may 
wholly  disappear  in  the  midclavicular  line;  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up 
so  that  the  apex  heat  of  the  heart  may  be  felt  in  the  fourth  intercostal 
space.  The  obliteration  of  liver  dulness  in  the  front  of  the  body  may  be 
dee  to  tympany  alone,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  positive  sign  of  pneumo- 
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peritoneum  or  of  the  perforation  ofan  air-containing  viscus.  It, 
the  patient  is  turned  upon  his  left  side,  dulne&-s  disappears  in  the  ax 
line,  there  is  free  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

(c)  Oeaenl  Symptoma. — The  attiick  begins,  in  a  majority  of  the 
with  chilliness  or  a  rigor.  Fever  follows,  but  is  not  constant  and 
not  conform  to  type.  The  temperature  may  rise  suddenly  to  a  con 
able  height,  but  does  not  often  exceed  104°  F.  (40°  C),  or  it  may  rts* 
rise  for  several  days.  In  either  case  it  becomes  irregular  or  drops  to  n 
as  the  attack  progresses.  As  death  approaches,  the  temperature  may 
rapid  oscillations.  In  perforative  peritonitis,  the  temperature  ver>' 
drops  to  subnormal  ranges, — temperature  of  collapse, — and  remains 
until  death.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  wiry.  Its  frequency  is  13 
per  minute  and  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  temperature. 

Leucocytosis  of  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic  type,  18,000-40,0 
found,  except  in  the  gravest  cases,  in  which  there  may  be  Icucupen 

The  clinical  picture  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis,  from  the  time 
the  disease  is  fully  estabtisheti,  is  very  characteristic.  The  facies  ind 
great  suffering  and  anxiety  and  presents  the  signs  of  collapse.  The 
is  pinched  and  pointed,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  temples  flattened; 
is  cyanosis,  and  the  brow  is  wet  with  drops  of  sweat — faciea  Hippoct 
The  patient  lies  motionless,  the  respirations  are  shallow  antl  rapid 
pulse  is  thready,  the  knees  are  drawn  up,  the  hands  and  feet  coh 
shrunken. 

This  form  of  |jeritonitis  usually  terminates  fatally.  Tlie  pcrfoi 
forms  often  run  their  course  within  forty-eight  hours;  the  non-|>erfoi 
forms  in  four  or  five,  or  sometimes  in  eight  or  ten,  days.  ElxceptJc 
death  occure  very  suddenly,  with  signs  of  cardiac  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  sudden 
of  intense  abdominal  pain,  tenderne,ss,  fever,  vomiting,  rigidity  ol 
ulxlominal  muscles,  and  collapse  symptoms.  When  the  attack  is 
dcvelopetl  the  facies  anil  attitude  are  very  suggestive.  Inquiry  int- 
previous  health  will  often  reveal  the  primary  cause  of  the  attack. 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  intestinal  perforation  and  disease  of  the  f 
organs  in  females  are  the  most  common  primary  conditions.  A  hi; 
of  attacks  of  pain  in  the  iliac  region  suggests  perforating  appendi 
of  pain  after  eating,  epiga-stric  tenderness,  haematemesis,  or  dark  1 
in  tlie  stools,  peptic  ulcer;  of  recent  headache,  nose-bleed ing,  prostra 
and  diarrhcea,  the  ambulant  form  of  ent«ric  fever.  In  females  n 
alxirtion  or  confinement,  acute  suppurative  disease  of  the  pelvic  vis 
or  salpingitis  are  common  antece<lent  conditions.  In  enteric  fever 
signs  "f  perforation  may  be  masked  by  the  patient's  mental  condi 
In  many  of  the  cases  the  previous  condition  cannot  be  determined. 

DiFFERKXTiAL. — The  following  conditions  are  often  mistaken 
|)eritonitis:  Acute  Knlerocolitis. — The  pain  is  cohcky,  and  less  continu 
the  tenderness  is  less  acnte,  and  more  limited;  diarrhcea  is  a  more  pi 
inent  symptom,  and  early  rigidity  and  subsequent  tympanj-  are  no 
conspicuous.  In  the  severe  cases  there  maj'  be  a  very  marked  <ie(rre 
collapse.  Intestinal  ohstrurlion,  I'olvidiis,  and  strangtdation  mav  not  i 
cause  peritonitis,  but  they  often  also  simulate  it,  the  symptoms  in  comt 
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being  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  and  tympanites.  Muscular  rigidity  is 
not  so  marked,  local  distention  of  the  bowel,  violent  peristaltic  move- 
ments, and  the  more  tardy  development  of  tympany  and  collapse 
point  to  occlusion  of  the  bowel  rather  than  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 
Rupture  of  a  tubal  pregnancy  or  an  abdominal  aneurism  may  give  rise 
to  symptoms  suggestive  of  perforative  peritonitis.  The  history  is  very 
important.  Restlessness  and  air  hunger  are  much  more  marked  in  large 
internal  hemorrhage  than  in  inflammation.  Embolism  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  may  be  attended  with  sudden  agonizing  pain,  frequent 
vomiting,  collapse,  and  tympany.  Acute  Hemorrhagic  Pancreatitis, — A 
history  of  gall-stone  disease  and  the  localization  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
are  important  in  the  diagnosis.  In  perforative  and  rupture  cases,  in  which 
the  peritoneum  is  suddenly  flooded  with  the  contents  of  the  intestine  or 
pus,  death  frequently  takes  place  from  shock  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
before  an  actual  inflammation  has  time  to  develop.  Hysteria  may  mimic 
peritonitis. 

iii.  Acute  Circumscribed  Peritonitis. 

This  form  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is,  (I)  adhesive,  or 
(2)  purulent. 

1.  Adhesive  inflammation  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  local 
disease  of  the  abdominal  organs.  It  is  usually  narrowly  circumscribed, 
and  unattended  by  other  immediate  symptoms  than  pain  and  tenderness, 
the  manifestations  of  the  primary  affection  dominating  the  clinical  picture. 
The  anatomical  changes  consist  in  vascular  injection,  fibrin  formation, 
and  slight  serous  exudation.  The  organs  involved  are  chiefly  the  liver, 
gall-bladder  and  bile  passages,  spleen,  stomach,  coils  of  intestines, 
the  appendix  vermiformis,  and  the  sexual  organs  in  the  female.  Peri- 
hepatitis, perisplenitis,  either  circumscribed  or  involving  the  whole  organ, 
belong  to  this  category.  Intestinal  adhesions  following  local  disease  or 
operation,  adhesive  inflammation  affecting  the  gall-bladder,  bile-ducts, 
duodenum,  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  or  a  similar  process  involv- 
ing the  Fallopian  tubes  or  ovaries  may  be  the  cause  of  distressing  subse- 
quent symptoms.  Tuberculous,  cancerous,  suppurative,  or  hydatid  disease 
may  be  the  cause  of  localized  peritonitis. 

2.  Purulent. — Infection  with  pus-producing  micro-organisms  may 
be  primary  and  cause  acute  suppurative  circumscribed  peritonitis,  or  it 
may  occur  later  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  localized  abscess  and  small 
pockets  of  pus  among  the  adhesions  and  other  lesions  resulting  from  the 
non-suppurative  form,  so  that  a  transitional  condition  may  be  recognized. 
There  are  certain  points  in  which  acute  suppurative  circumscribed  peri- 
tonitis preferably  arises;'  among  these,  the  region  of  the  appendix,  the 
pelvic  organs  in  the  female,  and  the  lesser  peritoneum  are  most  important. 

(a)  Appendicular  Abscess, — The  most  common  cause  of  acute  cir- 
cumscribed suppurative  peritonitis  is  appendicitis — a  condition  fully 
described  under  the  heading  **  Diseases  of  the  Intestines"  (q.  v.). 

(b)  Pelvic  Peritonitis.  —  Suppurative  inflammations,  septic,  tuber- 
culous, or  gonorrhcral,  are  very  common.  They  result  in  the  formation 
of  perimetric  and  parametric  abscesses.     Salpingitis  and  abscesses  of  the 
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broad  ligament  occur.  Suppuration  is  frequently  preceded  by  extenan 
fldiiesive  inflammation.  General  peritonitis  may  arise  by  eTteosiw  «l 
the  infection,  or  by  rupture. 

(c)  Subphrenic  Peritonitis.  —  Inflammation  may  involve  the  leas 
peritoneum  alone,  and  inflammatory  exudates  may  be  confined  to  ib 
cavity.  Perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon  are  soot- 
times  so  situated  that  tlicy  communicate  directly  with  it,  and  into  it  pin- 
creatic  hemorrhages  and  abscesses  may  be  discharged.  EfTusions  inn 
this  space  may  cause  an  oval,  smooth,  tense  tumor,  extending  into  tla 
epigastric,  umbilical,  and  left  hypochondriac  regiorts,  and  simulating  i 
pancreatic  cyst.  The  physical  signs  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  stomach.  If  the  latter  is  disteiuM 
with  food,  tlic  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  tumor  cannot  bt 
made  out  either  by  percussion  or  palpation,  while  if  it  is  filled  with  pt, 
it  may  yield  tympanitic  resonance  over  the  greater  part  or  the  wbok 
of  the  tumor,  causing  it  at  times  to  altogether  disappear.  A  subphreiit 
abscess  has,  in  rare  cases,  followed  pneumonia  or  empyema;  more  in- 
quently  it  results  from  an  api:>endicular  aliscess,  a  renal  or  hepatic  abscs 
or  trauma.     It  may  occur  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

The  diagno;:is  of  simple  subphrenic  abscess  is  difRcult,  be«c» 
the  signs  and  symptoms  are  very  frequently  indefinite.  The  suV 
jectivo  symptoms  attract  attention  to  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  ab<lom«. 
.\mong  tlicse  pain  is  most  important,  and  may  be  it;ferred  to  the  right » 
left  side,  the  back,  and  so  forth,  according  lo  the  seat  of  the  absce^.  h 
may  be  localized,  or  radiate  into  the  abdomen  or  lower  thoracic  belt.  Who 
the  pain  is  local  it  is  usually  associated  with  tenderness.  CircumscnTsri 
phenomena  in  the  epigastrium  or  left  hypochondrium  are  suggestin 
Fluctuation  is  rare  and  present  only  when  the  abscess  is  superficial,  li 
rare  cases  there  is  circumscribed  oedema  of  the  overlying  skin. 

Pyopneumothorax  Subphrenlcus — Leijden. — When  the  subphrenii 
abscc.is  is  due  to  a  perforating  peptic  ulcer  air  is  also  almost  almji 
present  and  the  condition  simulates  pneumothorax. 

Symptoms. — The  nature  of  the  condition  is  obscure  and  in  a  majoriiT 
of  the  cases  not  recognized  intra  vilam.  The  symptoms  vary  acconJiof 
to  the  cause.  The  pus  collection  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphrapn, 
whethcc  in  relation  nith  the  right  or  the  left  lobe  when  air  is  not  also  pn»- 
ent,  closely  simulates  an  encysted  empyema  at  the  base  of  the  pleural  sie. 
When  it  occurs  in  association  with  pneumonia,  or  empyema,  or  an  absos 
in  a  neighboring  organ,  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  aEfection  are  mow 
or  less  rapidly,  often  suddenly,  reinforced  by  those  of  the  new  affecttoD.  1 
namely,  severe  epigastric  pain,  urgent  and  persistent  vomiting,  and  rKjw-  1 
atory  embarrassment.  In  rapidly  developing  cases  shock  may  also  occur. 
Later  symptoms  are  chills,  irregular  fever  of  septic  t>-pe,  anemia,  and 
rapid  wasting.  Burrowing  may  occur  into  the  pleura  or,  in  the  case  d 
pleural  adhesions,  into  the  lung,  with  paro.xysmal  cough  and  copioa 
purulent  expectoration.  When  caused  by  a  perforating  ulcer  of  tta 
stomach  or  duodenum,  the  onset  is  abrupt,  with  great  pain,  and  the 
vomited  material  is  bilious  or  bloody.  When  the  abscess  cavity  con- 
tains gas,  the  diaphragm  may  be  forced  upward  upon  the  right  aide  «• 
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far  as  the  third  rib,  and  the  liver  displaced  downward;  when  upon  the 
left  side,  the  heart  is  displaced  upward. 

Diag:nosis.  —  Subphrenic  pyopneumothorax  is  very  frequently  over- 
looked. The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pneumothorax  or  pyopneumo- 
thorax upon  the  right  or  left  side,  according  as  the  abscess  cavity  is  situated 
upon  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  antecedent 
symptoms,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  point  to  disease  of  the  abdominal 
organs  and  not  to  disease  of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  Upon  forced  inspira- 
tion the  lower  border  of  the  compressed  lung  is  depressed  in  subphrenic 
abscess;  the  liver  is  usually  depressed  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  its 
lower  border  is  distinctly  palpable.  The  heart  is  displaced  upward  rather 
than  laterally.  In  both  conditions  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  cither 
obliterated  or  bulging.  As  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  the  result  of 
perforating  peptic  ulcer,  the  local  symptoms  appear  very  suddenly,  while 
the  general  symptoms  are  usually  more  severe  than  in  ordinary  cases  of 
pneumothorax.  Exploratory  puncture  may  be  made  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses. The  presence  of  material  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  at  once 
determines  the  differential  diagnosis.  The  position  of  the  diaphragm  may 
be  positively  determined  by  skiagraphy.  In  pyopneumothorax  it  forms 
the  floor,  in  pyothorax  subphrenicus  the  roof,  of  the  abscess  cavity. 

iv.  Chronic  Peritonitis. 

(a)  Local  Adhesive  Peritonitis. — The  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
which  follows  operations  or  accompanies  local  disease  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  is  more  frequently  chronic  than  acute.  When  it  involves  coils  of 
intestines,  it  gives  rise  to  partial  stenosis  with  constipation  and  cohckv 
pains,  and  may  ultimately  be  the  cause  of  acute  obstruction  of  the  intestine 
by  strangulation. 

(b)  Diffuse  Adhesive  Peritonitis. — In  tuberculosis  and  general  car- 
cinomatous infiltration  of  the  peritoneum  the  adhesions  are  sometimes  so 
extensive  as  to  entirely  obliterate  the  cavity.  This  form  of  peritonitis  is 
rare  in  other  conditions,  but  has  been  encountered  in  tumors  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  after  trauma.   It  occurs  also  in  syphilis  during  intra-uterine  life. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  may  not  be  attended  with  definite  symp- 
toms.    Pain  and  tenderness  are  usually  present. 

(c)  Chronic  Proliferative  Peritonitis. — There  is  great  thickening  of 
the  membrane,  without  extensive  adhesions.  Moderate  serous  eff'usion  may 
be  present.  The  mesentery  is  shortened,  and  the  omentum  may  be  rolled 
into  a  firm  transverse  tumor.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  general  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes, — Concato's  disease,  polyorrhom- 
enitis, — involving  with  the  peritoneum  both  pleurae  and  the  pericardium. 
This  form  of  peritonitis  occurs  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism,  in 
chronic  passive  congestion,  and  in  tumors,  but  is  especially  associated  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  may  be  latent,  the  symptoms  being  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  the  primary  condition.  They  comprise  abdominal 
uneasiness  and  distention,  colicky  pains,  constipation,  and  diarrhoea. 
Jaundice  is  sometimes  present.     Ascites  may  occur,  or  the  shortening  of 
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the  mesentery,  the  consequent  drawing  together  of  the  intestines  into  s 
tumor-like  mass,  and  the  retracted  and  indurated  omentum  may  simulate 
tumors  of  various  abdominal  organs. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  concurrence  of 
alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  chronic  intestinal  disease,  chronic 
nephritis,  with  symptoms  of  peritoneal  disease,  and  ill-defined  tumor-like 
masses  in  the  abdomen,  it  is  confirmed  if  the  evidences  of  bilateral  chronic 
pleurisy  and  indurative  mediastinitis  are  present. 

The  Differential  Diagnosis. — This  relates  to  the  recognition  of 
the  condition,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  some  of  its  feature 
to  tumors  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  other  abdominal  organs.  To  this  the 
vagueness  and  irregularity  of  the  symptoms  and  signs,  their  variation 
as  time  goes  on.  the  primary  affection,  and  the  evidence  of  chronic  disease 
in  the  other  serous  sacs  all  contribute.  The  anomalous  nature  of  tbe 
pseudotumors  and  their  independence  of  the  organs  may,  when  the 
effusion  is  not  too  abundant,  be  recognized  upon  careful  palpation. 

V.  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Peritoneum. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  has  been  fully  considered  under  t  he  appro- 
priate aubcaption  of  Tuberculosis,  in  the  section  on  The  Infectious  Diseases. 
It  has.  in  recent  times,  acquired  peculiar  importance  in  consequence  of  tbe 
remarkable  .success  attending  laparotomy  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease, 

vi.  New  Growtlis  in  the  Peritoneum. 

Neoplasms  of  the  peritoneum  are  rare.  They  comprilse  benign  and 
malignant  tumors. 

1.  Benign  Tumors.  —  Cysts  of  various  kinds,  lipomata,  fibromata, 
myxomata.  angiomata,  and  other  rarer  forms  are  occasionally  encountered 
They  may  occupy  any  region,  but  are  more  often  found  in  the  omentum 
and  mesentery  than  elsewhere.  They  are  single  or  multiple,  (a)  Cysts.— 
Cystic  tumors  are  found  in  the  omentum,  more  frequently  in  the  mesentery. 
Cysts  of  the  mesentery  may  be  classified  according  to  their  contents  into 
serous,  chylous,  hemorrhagic,  dermoid,  and  hydatid  cysts.  Serous  cysts 
are  very  rare.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple.  Chylous  cysts  contain 
a  milk-like  opaque  fluid  having  the  characteristics  of  chyle,  and  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  retention  of  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  or  receptaculum  chylL 
They  have  been  regarded  as  embryonic.  They  are  usually  found  in  the 
mesentery.  Hemorrhagic  cysts  are  commonly  the  result  of  trauma,  and 
contain  a  brownisb-red  fluid.  They  maj'  be  chylous  or  of  peripanrreatic 
origin.  Dermoid  cj'sts  containing  hair,  bone,  treth,  and  mucilaginous 
material  have  been  found  in  the  omentum  and  mtaentery.  They  may  be 
multiple.  Hydatid  cysts  usually  occupy  the  omentum  or  mesentery. 
When  primarj-,  the  cj-st  is  commonly  single.  Secondary  hydatid  disease 
of  the  peritoneum  is  much  more  common.  The  cysts  are  usually  multiple, 
and  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers.    Mesenteric  and  omoitsl  cysts 
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vary  greatly  in  size.  They  may  reach  a  capacity  of  several  litres,  (b) 
LiPOMATA  are  met  with  in  the  subperitoneal  tissues  of  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall.  They  are  usually  small,  but  may  attain  such  size  as  to  simulate 
ascites.  They  may  also  develop  in  tne  omentum  or  in  the  mesentery,  and 
grow  to  such  a  size  that  they  completely  fill  the  abdominal  cavity.  They 
may  be  of  retroperitoneal  origin.  They  occur  more  commonly  in  women, 
and  after  middle  life.  They  are  of  slow  growth  and,  yielding  an  obscure 
sense  of  fluctuation,  suggest  ascites,  (c)  Fibrous  tumors  of  the  perito- 
neum are  rare.  They  may  arise  from  the  omentum,  mesentery,  or  the 
pelvic  organs,  and  reach  the  size  of  the  closed  fist.  Other  benign  tumoi-s 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

Symptoms. — Recurrent  vomiting,  constipation,  and  pain  may  pre- 
cede the  discovery  of  the  tumor,  which  may  occupy  various  positions 
and  may  be  single  or  multiple.  Mesenteric  tumors  are,  as  a  rule,  freely 
movable  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  pancreatic  cysts,  retroperi- 
toneal tumors,  and  tumors  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  An  ovarian 
cyst  with  a  long  pedicle  may,  however,  be  very  movable.  Malignant  tumors 
early  contract  adhesions  and  are  usually  fixed.  The  differential  diagnosis 
between  mesenteric  and  omental  tumors  is  often  attended  with  insurmount- 
able difficulties.    It  can  as  a  rule  only  be  made  upon  abdominal  section. 

2.  Malis^nant  New  Growths. — These  are  primar}*^  and  secondary. 
They  are  of  more  common  occurrence  than  the  benign  forms,  (a)  Most 
PRIMARY  MALIGNANT  GROWTHS  of  the  peritoneum  are  endotheliomata. 
Sarcomata  may  occur  in  rare  instances  as  primary  growths  starting  in 
the  mesentery  and  omentum.  They  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  (b) 
Much  more  common  are  secondary  carcinomata.  The  peritoneum  is 
involved  by  metastasis  from  distant  organs,  or  by  direct  extension  from 
organs  which  it  invests.  The  primary  growth  may  involve  the  mamma, 
pancreas,  stomach,  intestines,  especially  the  colon,  and  the  rectum,  or 
the  uterus.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  diffuse  carcinomatous  growths  in  the 
peritoneum  there  are  the  signs  of  an  associated  inflammation — cara- 
nomatous  peritonitis.  In  this  form  of  peritonitis  the  exudate  is  usually 
encysted.  It  may  consist  of  a  yellowish  serum,  or  a  blood-stained  fluid; 
it  may  be  chylous,  or  chyliform.  It  is  very  rarely  purulent.  Peritoneal 
carcinoma  is  more  common  in  middle  and  advanced  life  than  earlier.  It 
occurs  with  somewhat  greater  frequency  in  women  than  in  men. 

Symptoms. — Pain  may  be  absent  altogether.  When  present  it  is 
less  severe  than  in  other  forms  of  peritonitis.  Vomiting,  constipation 
with  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  hiccough,  and  tympanites  are  common  symp- 
toms. Fluid  exudate  may  be  absent,  scanty,  abundant,  freely  movable, 
or  encysted.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  irregular  and  ill-defined 
tumor  masses  may  be  recognized  upon  palpation,  especially  the  rolled 
omentum  lying  transversely  or  obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  as  a  firm  sausage-like  growth,  as  in  tuberculous  and  prolifera- 
tive  peritonitis.  The  fluid  may  be  hemorrhagic,  and  contain  large  multinu- 
clear  cells,  or  groups  of  cells,  and  the  number  of  cells  showing  mitosis  is 
greater  than  in  simple  or  tuberculous  effusions  (Dock).  The  temperature 
is  usually  normal  or  subnormal.  Fever  is,  however,  sometimes  present. 
The  cachexia  may  be  marked,  and  emaciation  is  progressive. 
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Diagnosis. — Direct. — With  the  evidences  of  the  priirary  disease,  or 
the  history  of  the  removal  of  a  carcinomatous  breast  or  uterus,  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  age  of  the  patient,  the  presence 
of  nodular  masses  about  the  navel,  and  enlarged  inguinal  glands  are 
important.    If  no  primary  focus  can  be  found  the  diagnosis  may  be  obscure. 

Differential. — The  cHnical  resemblance  to  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
as  regards  the  symptoms,  the  tumor  masses,  and  the  physical  signs,  may 
be  very  close.  As  a  rule,  the  multiple  nodules  of  cancer  are  larger  than 
those  of  tuberculosis.  Cancer  is  an  affection  of  tlie  later  periods  of  I'fe, 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  of  its  earlier  periods.  But  to  this  rule 
there  are  many  exceptions.  Inflammation  and  sinus  formation,  with 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  navel,  sometimes  occurs  in  tuberculosis.  In 
the  absence  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere  the  diagnosis  becomes  diffi- 
cult, since  the  clinical  phenomena  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  not  only 
closely  resemble  those  of  carcinomatous  peritonitis,  but  both  have  features 
in  common  with  the  chronic  proliferative  form  and  diffuse  hydatids  of 
the  peritoneum.  In  the  last,  the  hydatid  fremitus,  und  booklets  in  the 
aspirated  fluid,  are  of  positive  diagnostic  value. 

vii.  Retroperitoneal  Sarcoma. 

Retroperitoneal  sarcoma  (Lobstein's  cancer)  is  a  rare  affection.  Sted 
finds  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  first,  fourtii.  and  sixth  decades 
of  life.  Males  are  somewhat  more  commonly  affected  than  females.  The 
tumor  may  spring  from  the  lumbar  region,  on  the  right  side  somewhat 
more  frequently  than  the  left,  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
near  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  or,  less  frequently,  from  the  pelvis. 
The  growths  may  arise  from  the  retroperitoneal  lymph-glands,  the  con- 
nective tissue  around  the  vessels,  or  from  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian 
body.  They  are  often  lobulated  and  are  very  prone  to  degeneration,  with 
hemorrhaf^e  and  the  formation  of  pseudocysts. 

Symptoms. — Vague  digestive  derangements  and  dragging  abdominal 
pain  are  followed  by  pressure  symptoms,  such  as  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
lumbar  region,  abdomen,  logs,  and  genitalia,  and  then  cedema  of  the  lower 
extremities.  There  may  be  partial  occlusion  of  the  intestine.  In  a  case  of 
sarcoma  of  tiio  retroperitoneal  lymphatic  glands,  recently  under  my  observa- 
tion, none  of  these  symptoms  was  present.  There  are  the  signs  of  a  deep- 
seated  tumor,  situated  centrally  or  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  line. 
sometimes  moving  slightly  with  respiration,  more  commonly  fixed,  usually 
solid  but  sometimes  cystic — pseudocysts.  When  the  tumor  is  situated 
laterally,  it  is  obliquely  crossed  by  the  colon,  which  it  pushes  forward  as  it 
iDcreascs  tn  size.     The  health  is  rapidly  impaired,  and  cachexia  develops. 

Diagnosis.^ — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  presence  of  the  above 
phenomena  in  association  with  a  rapidly  growing  central  or  lateral  turoor 
about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  The  differential  diagnosis  between 
retroperitoneal  sarcoma  and  tumors  arising  from  the  kidneys  and  sup- 
rarenal capsules  cannot  always  be  made. 
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X. 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

I.   DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE, 
i.  Acute  Nasal  Catarrh. 

Coryza;  Acute  Rhinitis;   Cold,  or  Cold  in  the  Head. 

Definition. — Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  cavities. 

Etiology. — Acute  nasal  catarrh  is  very  common.  It  is  in  most  instances 
an  independent  affection,  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 
It  often  follows  exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  especially  when  such  exposure 
is  partial,  as  in  wetting  the  feet  or  sitting  upon  damp  ground.  It  frequently 
prevails  extensively  in  cold,  damp,  and  changeable  weather.  Such  local 
epidemics  are  to  be  distinguished  from  true  influenza  or  grippe,  to  which 
they  bear  a  superficial  resemblance.  House  epidemics  of  coryza  occa- 
sionally arise  under  circumstances  that  point  to  the  contagiousness  of  the 
affection.  Children  are  especially  prone  to  it.  It  occurs  in  infants  in  con- 
sequence of  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  indigestion,  or  the  presence  of 
intestinal  worms,  and  is  occasionally  the  result  of  injuries  inflicted  by 
foreign  bodies — buttons,  grains  of  corn,  pebbles,  peas,  cherry-pits,  and 
similar  objects — introduced  into  the  anterior  nasal  chambers.  It  results 
from  the  action  of  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants  upon  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  Among  these  are  dust,  smoke,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  fumes  of 
ammonia,  bromine,  and  iodine.  Annoying  coryza  often  follows  the  internal 
administration  of  iodme. 

Coryza  as  a  manifestation  of  acute  constitutional  infection  is  an  early 
and  prominent  symptom  of  measles,  influenza,  and  pertussis.  It  is  some- 
times associated  with  the  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born  as  the  result  of 
gonorrhocal  infection  incurred  during  parturition,  and  occurs  as  an  early 
manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  begins  suddenly,  with  chilliness  or  shivering, 
a  decided  feeh'ng  of  malaise,  headache,  and  repeated  sneezing.  There  is 
feverishness,  with  slight  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  dry  skin,  and  muscular 
pains.  The  nose  at  first  feels  dry  and  stuffy  and  mouth-breathing  is  neces- 
sary. The  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  that  of  taste  greatly  impaired;  the  voice 
acquires  a  peculiar  nasal  twang,  and  nursing  infants,  bemg  unable  to  breathe 
through  the  nose,  are  suckled  with  difficulty.  The  catarrhal  inflammation 
tends  to  involve  the  contiguous  mucous  tracts.  In  the  course  of  a  tew 
hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  there  may  be  a  flow  of  thm,  clear, 
irritating  mucus,  which  excoriates  the  edges  of  the  nostnls  and  the  upper 
lip  and  renders  the  use  of  the  handkerchief  painful.  Herpes  labialis  is 
common.  About  the  second  or  third  dav  the  secretion  becomes  muco- 
purulent,  opaque,  thick,  tenacious,  and  abundant,  and  tends  to  accumu- 
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late  in  the  nasal  cavities.  The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides^ 
nose-breathing  is  re-established,  and  recovery  takes  place  wnthin  a  week 
or  ten  days.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  acute  affection  tend  to  produce  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Most  of  the  cases  are  subacute,  with  syaiptoms 
of  moderate  intensity,  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and  run 
their  course  in  two  or  three  days. 
{|  Diagnosis. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of   simple  acute 

!  nasal  catarrh.     Healthy  new-born  infants  are  not  likely  to   suffer  from 

snuffles.  This  affection,  when  associated  with  ophthalmia,  is  due  to  the 
same  specific  infection.  When  due  to  syphilis  it  is  associated  with  charac- 
teristic lesions.  Acute  nasal  catarrh  in  children,  due  to  the  lodgement  of 
foreign  bodies,  is  prolonged,  and  the  discharge,  after  a  time,  is  frequently 
admixed  with  blood.  Furthermore,  it  is  almost  always  one-sided.  In  such 
|.  cases  a  careful  examination  of  the  nasal  chambers  must  be  made.     The 

I  I  progress  of  a  case  of  measles  or  influenza  will  speedily  dissipate  any  uncer- 

■  tainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acute  catarrh  with  which  each  of  these  diseases 

begins.    The  coryza  of  iodism  ceases  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  drug. 


I 


ii.  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh. 


Definition. — Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nasal  cavities.  The  cases  may  be  arranged  in  three  groiip.s — 
rhinitis  simplex,  rhinitis  hypertrophica,  and  rhinitis  atrophica. 

Etiology. — Repeated  attacks  of  acute  nasal  catarrh  may  end  in  the 

chronic  form  of  the  disease.    Habitual  exposure  to  cold  and  draughts,  a 

changeable  and  humid  atmosphere,  and  the  constant  inhalation  of  dust 

are  among  the  causes  of  chronic  rhinitis.     Insuflficient  food,  inadequate 

clothing,  improper  ventilation,  want  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  other 

unhygienic  conditions  are  predisposing  influences.     Chronic  nasal  catarrh 

is  frequently  a  manifestation  of  local  syphilitic  or  tuberculous  processes. 

The  nasal  catarrh  of  early  life  tends  to  assume  the  atrophic  form — a  fact 

which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  prompt  and  eflScient  treatment 

of  every  case  of  rhinitis.    Congenital  asymmetry  of  the  nasal  fossse,  with 

marked  deflection  of   the  septum,  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in 

the  vault   of  the  pharynx,  traumatism,  foreign  bodies,    and  nasal  polypi 

are  local  causes  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

Simple  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh  (Rhinitis  Simplex.) — This  term  is 
used  to  designate  the  transitional  condition  between  prolonged  or  neglected 
acute  catarrh  and  that  in  which  hypertrophic  or  atrophic  lesions  are  pres- 
ent. The  mucous  membrane  is  irritable  and  there  is  a  constant  sensation 
of  discomfort  in  the  nose.  Catarrhal  symptoms  follow  trifling  exj>08ure. 
The  erectile  tissue  is  relaxed  and  is  readily  distended  with  blood,  so  that 
one  or  both  nostrils  are  frequently  occluded.  The  secretion  is  increased;  it 
is  variable  in  consistency,  being  sometimes  thin  and  watery,  sometimes 
thick  and  tenacious.  Upon  inspection  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal 
nil  chambers  is  seen  to  be  red,  watery,  and  irregularly  swollen. 

Chronic  Hypertrophic  Nasal  Catarrh  {Rhinitis  Hypertrophica). — 
Obstructed  nasal  respiration,  constant,  often  abundant,  discharge  of  mucus 
or  mucopus,  frequent  sneezing,  nasal  cough,  hawking,  and  expectoration 
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of  tenacious  mucus,  dryness  of  the  throat,  habitual  mouth-breathing, 
especially  at  night,  and  disturbed  sleep  are  symptoms.  The  voice  has  a 
peculiar  nasal  quality,  and  the  hearing  is  very  frequently  impaired.  In 
infants  the  inability  to  take  nourishment  without  frequent  interruption 
for  respiration  leads  to  malnutrition,  and  the  nasal  obstruction  may  cause 
attacks  of  suffocative  spasm.  In  older  children  habitual  mouth-breathing 
begets  a  peculiar,  dull,  facial  expression,  mental  hebetude,  and  retardation 
of  the  development  of  the  thorax,  with  characteristic  deformities.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  chambers  is  congested  throughout,  and  its 
epithelial  and  subepithelial  tissues  are  hypertrophied.  The  characteristic 
lesion  consists  in  permanent  enlargement  of  the  turbinate  bodies.  There 
is  marked  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  with  cell  infiltration,  dilatation 
of  the  sinuses  of  the  erectile  tissue,  and  loss  of  contractility  in  their  walls. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in 
the  nasopharynx  and  catarrhal  or  follicular  pharyngitis  occur — naso- 
pharyngeal catarrh. 

Chronic  Atrophic  or  Dry  Nasal  Catarrh  (Rhinitis  Atrophica, 
Rhinitis  Fcetidus  AtrophictLS,  Ozwna), — A  chronic  affection  of  the  nose, 
constituting  the  terminal  stage  of  neglected  cases  of  rhinitis  simplex  and 
rhinitis  hypertrophica.  It  is  characterized  by  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  shrinkage  of  the  turbinated  bodies  and  diminution  of  the 
nasal  secretion,  which  becomes  mucopurulent  or  purulent  and  undergoes 
inspissation,  with  the  formation  of  adherent  and  frequently  offensive 
crusts.  Upon  inspection  grayish  crusts  are  seen,  the  removal  of  which 
exposes  a  smooth,  pale,  or  a  slightly  excoriated,  mucous  surface.  Actual 
ulceration  is  rare.  The  turbinate  bodies  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  their 
sinuses  obliterated,  their  connective  tissue  contracted.  The  entire  lining 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  atrophied.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  is  often  dry  and  glazed.  The  sense  of  smell  is  lost.  Ozaena  is 
present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  but  not  in  all.  Odors  having 
the  same  intensity  and  foulness  are  occasionally  encountered  in  other 
affections  of  the  nose  attended  with  ulceration,  as  syphilis,  the  traumatism 
produced  by  foreign  bodies,  and  caries  and  necrosis  due  to  other  causes. 
Atrophic  rhinitis  is  more  common  in  females  than  in  males.  In  confirmed 
cases  the  outlook  as  regards  cure  is  hopeless;  as  regards  relief  from  the 
formation  and  retention  of  crusts  and  from  the  odor,  much  mav  be  accom- 
plished  so  long  as  a  judicious  treatment  is  persistently  followed  out. 

iiK  Autumnal  Catarrh. 

Hay  or  Rose  Cold;   Hay  Asthma;   Hay  Fever;  Sximmer  Catarrh;  Catarrhus 

^stivus;    Periodic  Coryza, 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  upper  air-passages,  characterized 
by  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  catarrhal  and  asthmatic 
manifestations,  by  the  abruptness  of  the  onset  of  the  attack,  which  recurs 
annually  at  or  near  a  fixed  date  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  early  autumn, 
and  by  its  immediate  cessation  upon  the  patient's  reaching  certain  localities 
or  upon  the  occurrence  of  frost. 
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Etiology. — Tbe  exciting  causes  are  certain  irritants  in  the  atmosphere 
which  act  upon  a  supersensitive  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  individuals 
of  neurotic  temperament.  Among  the  most  imponant  of  these  is  the 
pollen  of  various  plants.  This  is  not,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed, 
the  sole  cause  of  the  attack.  Inorganic  dust  of  various  kinds,  the  odors 
of  certain  flowers  and  other  substances,  emanations  from  animals,  as  the 
horse,  and  from  feathers  are  capable  of  intensifying  the  symptoms  during 
the  attack  and  also  of  inducing  similar  symptoms  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  intense  glare  of  the  summer  sun,  excessive  heat,  overexertion, 
and  indigestion  commonly  aggravate  the  attack.  That  these  agenciis 
are,  as  has  been  affirmed,  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  is  questiooahle. 
Hay  fever  and  bronchial  asthma  are  not  only  closely  associated  clinically, 
but  they  also  resemble  each  other  in  respect  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
attack  may  be  excited.  Local  nasal  trouble  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  etiology  of  the  disease.  The  resemblance  to  asthma  in  this  respect 
is  striking.  The  causal  relation  between  nasal  disease  and  bronchial  asthma 
is  fully  recognized.  A  similar  relation  between  disease  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  and  hay  fever  has  also  been  demonstrated.  The  lesions  are 
those  of  hypertrophic  rhinitis.  There  is  in  many  cases  deflection  of  the 
septum.  Superadded  to  these  is  the  presence  of  areas  of  hyper^psthesia 
in  the  nasal  mucosa — hyperiesthesia  often  so  exquisite  that  the  touch  of 
a  probe  will  instantly  excite  the  characteristic  train  of  symptoms.  Thi:? 
local  sensitiveness  is  an  almost  constant  factor  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 
Its  presence  in  persons  who  do  not  suffer  from  autumnal  catarrh  proves, 
however,  that  something  more  is  required;  that  is,  the  neurotic  constitu- 
tion. Males  suffer  more  frequently  than  females.  The  disease  may  develop 
at  any  period  in  life.  More  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  cases  begin  before  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  Dwellers  in  cities  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease, 
but  those  who  live  in  the  country  do  not  enjoy  exemption.  The  afTection 
may  show  itself  wherever  the  peculiar  irritants  which  excite  it  and  pwrsons 
of  neurotic  constitution,  with  hyperiesthetic  nasal  mucous  membranes 
are  found  together.  There  are  certain  localities  m  which  the  disease  does 
Dot  prevail.  These  regions  are  usually  circumscribed  and  possess  in  com- 
mon the  attribute  of  an  uncultivated  soil.  They  are  mostly  mountainous, 
as  certain  districts  in  the  White  Mountains,  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
Catskills.  But  elevation  is  not  the  essential  factor.  Relief  may  be  experi- 
enced in  any  wilderness,  at  certain  sea-shore  places,  on  islands,  or  at  sea. 

The  prominence  of  the  psychical  element  in  many  cases  is  remarkable. 
In  one  case  J,  N.  Mackenzie  induced  the  attack  by  means  of  an  artiHcial   • 
rose.    In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  recurrence  of  the  attack  takes  rilace 
year  after  year  on  a  certain  day  of  the  month — a  fact  for  which  no  rational 
explanation  beyond  the  hypothesis  of  expectant  attention  has  been  found. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  makes  its  annual  return  at  or  about  the 
same  date.  There  is  sometimes  a  period  of  prodromes  which  consist  of 
lassitude  and  nervous  irritability.  The  onset  is  abrupt.  Itching  of  the 
palate  and  throat  is  a  most  annoying  symptom,  both  common  and  charac* 
teristic.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which,  year  after  year,  this  persistent  itching 
constituted  the  chief  local  symptom.  Frequent  uncontrollable  sneezing; 
nasal  obstruction;    free  rhinorrho^a,  usually  thin  and  watery,  sometimes 
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mucopurulent;  great  irritation  of  the  eyes  with  itching  of  the  lids  and 
lachrymation;  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell;  impairment  of  that  of  taste,  and 
not  rarely  disturbances  of  hearing,  constitute  the  usual  symptoms.  These 
occur  in  paroxysms  and  are  aggravated  by  changes  of  temperature,  by 
sunlight,  and  the  open  air.  Constitutional  disturbances  consist  of  sub- 
jective sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  great  lassitude,  complete  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  sleeplessness.  After  a  time  the  catarrh  extends  to  the  bronchi 
and  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  cough;  asthmatic  symptoms  are  common 
and  add  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  patient.  The  symptoms  vary  in 
localization  and  in  intensity,  and  in  the  same  person  in  succeeding  years. 
The  whole  duration  of  the  attack,  if  not  cut  short  by  change  of  climate, 
is  about  six  weeks.  The  autumnal  cases  usually  cease  abruptly  upon  the 
appearance  of  frost. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  regards  recovery  from  any 
given  attack  and  as  regards  length  of  life.  The  prognosis  as  regards  the 
recurrence  of  the  attack  is  much  less  hopeful. 

iv.  Epistaxis. 

Nose-bleed. 

Definition. — Bleeding  from  the  nasal  passages. 

Etiology. — Bleeding  from  the  nose  may  be  due  to  local  or  constitu- 
tional causes  or  to  a  combination  of  both.  In  children  its  occurrence  is 
favored  by  the  great  vascularity  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  "  hemorrhagic  spots,"  and  erosions  of  the  septum  caused 
by  picking  the  nose.  Other  local  causes  are  chronic  rhinitis,  intranasal 
ulceration,  new  growths,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and  various  kinds 
of  traumatism,  especially  contusions  of  the  face. 

Ill  fractures  involving  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium  blood  may 
escape  from  the  accessory  sinuses  or  from  the  middle  ear  by  way  of  the 
nose,  or  in  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  or  stomach,  some 
part  of  the  blood  may  be  discharged  from  the  nose.  These  blood-losses, 
not  frovif  but  merely  by  way  of,  the  nose,  do  not  in  a  strict  sense  constitute 
epistaxis — a  term  restricted  by  systematic  writers  to  hemorrhage  having 
its  source  witliin  the  nasal  passages. 

Among  the  constitutional  causes  are  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or 
undue  heat,  or  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  as  in  the  ascent  of  high  mountains 
end  in  balloon  ascensions.  It  frequently  occurs  in  both  sexes  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  It  may  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flow  or 
follow  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  habitual  hemorrhoidal  discharge.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  anaemia  in  its  various  forms,  and  in  persons  of 
plethoric  habit.  The  tendency  to  nose-bleed  is  hereditary.  In  haemophilia 
nose-bleed  constitutes  a  common  manifestation  of  the  hemorrhagic  diath- 
esis. It  is  also  common  in  scurvy  and  purpura,  and  occurs  in  erysipelas, 
the  malarial  and  the  malignant  fevers,  and  in  nasal  diphtheria.  Slight 
nose-bleed  occurs  in  the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever  with  such  frequency 
as  to  acquire  diagnostic  importance.  Nose-bleed  not  infrequently  results 
from  the  congestion  and  shock  of  the  violent  convulsive  cough  of  pertussis. 
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[t  is  by  no  means  a  rare  symptom  in  advanced  disease  of  the  kidneys  and 
in  various  affections  of  the  liver.  In  the  venous  engorgement  of  cardiu 
and  pulmonary  diseases,  even  with  marked  cyanosis,  nose-bleed  is  uncom- 
mon.   Finally,  it  may  result  from  violent  mental  emotion. 

When  epistaxis  is  due  to  general  causes,  the  blood  escapes  by  capillary 
oozing  from  one,  rarely  two  or  three,  limited  areas  of  the  respiratory  por- 
tion of  the  cartilaginous  septum,  and  in  most  instances  it  proceeds  from 
one  side  only.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  it  comes  from  the 
turbinate  bodies  or  from  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  deeply  congested,  of  a  violaceous-red  color,  and  shows  minute  spote 
of  eochymosis. 

Symptoms. — Prodromes  sometimes  occur.  They  consist  of  giddiae^, 
fulness  in  the  head,  and  a  sensation  of  dryness,  tickling,  or  obstruction  in 
the  nostrils,  which  impels  the  patient  to  more  or  less  forcibly  blow  the  nose. 
More  frequently  these  symptoms  are  absent,  the  bleeding  occurring  sud- 
denly and  without  warning.  The  blood  may  flow  in  drops  or  for  a  time 
in  a  continuous  stream.  Ordinary,  slight  nose-bleed  generally  ceases  in 
a  short  time  and  is  without  immediate  clinical  importance  whatever  may 
be  its  remote  significance.  The  graver  bleedings  may  be  protracted  for 
hours  or  days,  and  while  a  fatal  case  is  of  rare  occurrence,  serious  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  follow  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  arrest  takes  place 
by  clotting  at  the  point  of  oozing.  It  is  important  to  examine  the  pharynx, 
as  the  clot  in  the  nostril  may  lead  to  the  escape  of  blood  by  way  of  the 
posterior  nares  and  its  being  swallowed.  The  vomiting  of  blood  thus 
swallowed  may  be  mistaken  for  hEematemesis;  its  expulsion  by  cough,  for 
hajmoptysis,  but  not  if  due  care  be  observed  in  the  investigation  of  the  case. 

II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX, 
i.  Acute  Catarrhal  Laryngitis. 

Definition. --('.itarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx. 

Etiology. — "Taking  cold,"  exposure  to  a  cold,  damp  atmosphere, 
overuse  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  shouting,  or  singing,  especially  under 
unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions,  as  in  crowded  and  badly  ventilated 
halls  or  in  the  open  air,  are  common  causes  of  acute  laryngitis.  It  may 
follow  the  inhalation  of  air  charged  with  smoke  or  irritating  gases  or  vapors. 
Less  frequently  it  is  due  to  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies,  the  action  of 
very  hot  liquids  or  corrosive  poisons,  or  external  violence.  It  occurs  as  a 
local  manifestation  of  measles,  influenza,  and  variola,  and  as  a  complica- 
tion in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  and 
erysi|)elas.  Catarrhal  laryngitis  is  frequently  associated  with  catarrh  of 
the  nasopharynx  and  bronchi.  The  predisposition  to  largj'nitls  varies 
greatly  in  different  families  and  imiividuals. 

Symptoms. — There  is  a  sensation  of  drj-ness  and  tickling  in  the  throat; 
the  in.spiration  of  cold  air  and  talking  cnuse  pain.  Cough  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  It  is  tickhng  and  hoarse,  or  "laryngeal"  in  character;  a%  first 
dry,  later  attended   with  scanty   mucopurulent  expectoration,   which  in 
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severe  cases  may  be  slightly  streaked  with  blood.  The  voice,  at  first  husky, 
grows  rapidly  hoarse,  and  at  length  may  be  completely  lost.  Dyspnoea  is 
not  common  in  adults,  but  it  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  early  life, 
usually  occurring  in  paroxysms  and  at  night.  In  severe  cases  cough  is 
very  harassing,  deglutition  is  painful,  and  there  may  be  urgent  dyspnoea. 
Laryngoscopic  examination  shows  that  the  mucosa  is  reddened  and  swollen, 
especially  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  in  the  aryepiglottic  folds. 
When  the  inflammation  is  intense  the  vocal  cords  present  superficial 
erosions,  and  minute  hemorrhages  are  seen  at  various  points  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane.  A  scanty  exudation  of  altered  mucus  is  irregularly 
scattered  upon  the  surface.  In  phonation  there  may  often  be  observed 
imperfect  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords,  due  to  implication  of  the 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary;  they  are  not  usually  severe. 
Moderate  fever,  with  headache  and  loss  of  appetite,  may  occur.  The  attack 
lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  more  and  terminates  in  recovery.  Neg- 
lected cases  mav  assume  the  chronic  form. 


ii.  Acute  Laryngitis  of  Children. 

Spasmodic  Croup;   False  Croup. 

The  special  feature  consists  in  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  suffocative  in 
character  and  occurring  at  night.  These  are  due  to  the  relative  smallness  of 
the  larynx  in  infancy,  the  narrowness  of  the  rima,  the  looseness  and  vascu- 
larity of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  greater  reflex  excitability  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  disease  is  a  common  one,  occurring  with  frequency  during 
the  first  dentition,  and  particularly  during  the  second  and  third  years. 

Etiolos:y. — Exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  chilling  of  the  surface,  violent 
screaming,  the  inhalation  of  steam,  smoke,  and  dust,  and  indigestion  are 
causes  of  acute  laryngitis  in  infants.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
cold,  damp  months  of  winter  and  spring  than  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  somewhat  more  common  in  male  than  in  female  children,  and  certain 
families  and  individuals  manifest  an  especial  liability. 

The  attack  may  come  on  abruptly  or  be  preceded  by  fretfulness,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  trifling  elevation  of  temperature,  huskiness  or  complete 
aphonia,  and  a  harsh,  croupy  cough.  Inspiration  is  prolonged  and  stridu- 
lous;  there  is  recession  of  the  suprasternal  and  supraclavicular  spaces; 
the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small,  and  the  lips  and  finger-tips  are  cyanotic. 
There  is  great  restlessness,  and  the  expression  indicates  anxiety  and  distress. 
The  attack  presently  passes  off,  either  spontaneously  or  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  simple  remedies.  The  child  presently  falls  asleep  again  and  rests 
until  morning;  or  the  attack  may  be  repeated  once  or  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  On  the  following  day  he  scarcely  seems  ill  and  plays 
about  as  usual,  but  toward  evening  the  croupy  cough  reappears  and  during 
the  night  the  attacks  of  croup  occur  as  before,  to  be  again  repeated,  as  £ 
rule,  upon  the  third  and  rarely  upon  the  fourth  night,  but  with  diminishing 
severity.  After  that  there  remains  simply  a  trifling  bronchial  catarrh, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  disappears. 
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Diagnosis. — Direct. — Acute  laryngitis  of  the  adult  rarely  presento 
difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  severer  cases  suggest  ccdema  of  the  larynx — 
acute  laryngeal  oedema — while  those  attended  by  complete  loss  of  voice 
may  he  mistaken  for  hysterical  aphonia  or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  conis  due 
to  other  causes.    These  questions  are  at  once  settled  by  the  laryngoscope. 

LiFFERENTiAL-^In  children  the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis  is.  in 
certain  cases,  attended  with  serious  difficulty.  The  condition  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus  by  the  presence  of  fever,  the 
catarrhal  symptoms,  tlie  mode  of  onset,  the  character  of  the  paroxysms, 
their  nocturnal  occurrence,  the  hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice,  the  absence 
of  the  prolonged  crowing  inspiration  which  terminates  the  attack  of  laryn- 
gismus, and  the  course  and  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  between  spasmodic  croup  and  laryngeal  diphtheria— 
membranous  croup — may  be  for  a  time  impossible.  The  principal  points 
in  favor  of  spasmodic  crOup  are  the  milder  character  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  which  precede  the  signs  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  the  paroxj-s- 
mal  nature  of  the  obstruction,  and  the  complete  relief  between  the 
attacks,  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  after  the  second 
night,  the  absence  of  exudation  upon  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  parts,  and 
the  absence  of  enlargement  of  the  cervical  nodes. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  favorable.  The  most  alarming  symptoms, 
as  a  rule,  promptly  subside  after  the  emesis  caused  by  ipecac,  or  after  a 
warm  bath  and  the  proper  administration  of  simple  sedative  remedies. 

Hi.  Subacute  Laryngitis. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  eases  of  catarrhal  laryngitis  are  of  the 
mildest  type.  The  patients  are  not  ill;  the  only  symptoms  are  a  slight 
tickling  cough,  with  hoarseness  or  aphonia. 

The  condition  acquires  importance  from  its  great  relative  frequency; 
from  the  fact  that,  being  accompanied  by  trifling  subjective  symptoms, 
it  is  likely  to  be  neglected;  and,  finally,  because  in  many  cases  prolonged, 
habitual  exposure  to  the  original  cause,  or  use  of  the  voice  when  the  larynx 
is  slightly  congested  or  inflamed,  convert  a  passing  local  indisposition 
into  a  serious  disease.  In  fact  t^e  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic 
laryngitis  arise  in  this  way. 

iv.  Chronic  Laryngitis. 

Etiology. — This  form  may  be  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack;  more 
commonly  it  is  the  result  of  the  persistent  action  of  causes  which  give 
rise  to  subacute  catarrh.  Improper  use  of  the  voice  and  its  habitual  over- 
use in  singing,  public  speaking,  or  shouting  in  the  open  air  are  very  common 
causes  of  chronic  laryngitis.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic 
pharyngitis  and  especially  with  that  form  which  is  caused  by  habitu&I 
cverindulgence  in  alcohol  and  tobacco,  with  certain  cases  of  marked 
obstruction  to  nasal  respiration,  and  cases  of  elongation  of  the  uvuIl 
Chronic  laryngitis  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females  and  is  especially 
a  disease  of  middle  life. 
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Symptoms. — There  is  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  throat  accompanied 
by  a  desire  to  obtain  relief  by  coughing.  As  a  rule  pain  is  not  present  except 
after  prolonged  use  of  the  voice  or  coughing.  Many  patients  complain 
of  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  dryness.  The  voice  is  rough  and  hoarse  and 
at  times  almost  lost.  The  cough  is  ringing,  loud,  deep;  expectoration  is 
as  a  rule  scanty  and  tenacious,  but  occasionally  abundant  and  sometimes 
fetid.  Upon  laryngoscopic  examination  the  mucous  membrane  is  found 
irregularly  thickened  and  discolored,  but  the  redness  is  less  intense  than 
in  the  acute  form.  The  vocal  cords  are  of  a  grayish-red  color,  and  in  debili- 
tated and  cachectic  persons  there  may  be  seen  minute  superficial  erosions. 
The  epiglottis  is  in  many  cases  irregularly  thickened.  The  general  health 
is  often  impaired. 

Diagnosis. — The  local  sensations,  chronic  alteration  of  the  voice, 
and  peculiar  cough  suggest  the  true  nature  of  the  affection,  but  a  positive 
diagnosis  can  be  made  only  after  careful  laryngoscopic  examination.  In 
every  case  of  chronic  laryngitis  the  history  of  the  patient  in  all  particulars 
must  he  carefully  investigated  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
local  affection  be  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  other  disease,  as  alcoholism, 
tuberculosis  or  syphilis. 

V.  OBdematous  Laryngitis. 

Acute  Laryngeal  Oedema;  (Edema  of  the  Glottis, 

Etiology. — (Edema  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of  the 
larynx  occasionally  occurs  as  a  serious  and  frequently  fatal  complication 
in  the  course  of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  whether  due  to  coldjor  to  internal 
or  external  traumatism;  in  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx,  as  tuberculosis 
and  syphilis;  in  connection  with  perichondritis  of  the  larynx;  as  a  compli- 
cation of  severe  inflammatory  affections  of  neighboring  structures,  as  the 
tonsils,  parotid  glands,  or  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck;  in  the  course  of 
acute  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  variola,  and  ery- 
sipelas; and,  finally,  as  an  extension  of  the  general  oedema  in  acute  or 
chronic  nephritis. 

Symptoms. — Rapidly  progressive  dyspnoea  is  the  chief  symptom. 
It  is  at  first  inspiratory;  later  also  expiratory.  Respiration  is  accompanied 
by  loud  stridor.  The  voice  becomes  husky  and  soon  fails.  Signs  of  impend- 
ing suffocation  supervene,  and  unless  relief  is  afforded  death  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  If  a  laryngoscopic  examination  prove  success- 
ful, the  epiglottic  and  aryepiglottic  folds  are  seen  to  be  greatly  swollen, 
the  latter  almost  meeting  laterally;  the  false  cords  are  also  oedematous. 
These  changes  can  be  felt  with  the  finger,  and  upon  depressing  the  tongue 
the  swollen  rim  of  the  epiglottis  may  sometimes  be  brought  into  view. 

The  diagnosis  is  unattended  with  difficulty  and  depends  upon  physical 
exploration. 
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vi.  Pseudomembranous  Laryngitis. 

True  Croup;    Afejn&rnnowa  Croup;    Fibrinous  IxiTyngiti*. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Uryitx. 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  pseudomembrane  or  pellicle  composed  of 
a  network  of  fibrin,  embracing  in  its  mesfaes  leucocj'tes  and  oectotie 
epithelium. 

EtloloBy.— Any  agent  capable  of  destroying  the  protecting  epilheliun 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  thus  permitting  the  escape  of  serum 
and  white  blood-corpusplcs,  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  peeudo- 
membrane.  Hence,  this  form  of  laryngitis  may  result,  (a)  from  traums- 
tism,  as  the  inhalation  of  steam,  hot  smoke,  or  irritating  and  com:>i=itT 
chemicals  in  the  form  of  vapor  or  solution;  (b)  from  the  action  of  certain 
pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

Pseudomembranous  laryngitis  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
especially  affecta  young  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six.  ra.-«! 
in  children  under  two  and  over  seven  years  of  age  are  much  \ess  c^mmuii. 
Excei>tionally  the  disease  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  life.  Boys  are  wmie- 
what  more  liable  than  girls.  This  affection  frequently  occurs  as  a  romjili- 
cation  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ca.-'es 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  diphtheria. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  usually  develop  in  the  course  of  an  attack 
of  faucial  diphtheria  or  of  one  of  the  exanthemata.  Less  frequently  they 
arise  as  the  manifestations  of  a  primary  laryngeal  diphtheria.  Thej'  point 
to  progressive  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  larj-nx,  with  increasing 
obstruction  to  respiration  and  its  consequences,  and  consist  of  hoarseness, 
aphonia,  explosive  and  croiipy  cough,  stridulous  respiration,  dyspncpa. 
recessions,  restlessness,  cyanosis,  and  stupor. 

Diagtiosis.^ Acute  progressive  laryngeal  stenosis  in  a  young  child  a 
nearly  always  due  to  pseu<ioniembranous  laryngitis.  If  traces  of  the  exu- 
date can  be  discovered  upon  inspection  of  the  throat,  or  if,  upon  ph>-siral 
examination,  there  can  be  detected  coarse  or  whistling  tracheal  rfiles.  <«■ 
finally,  if  shreds  of  membrane  are  expectorated  after  paroxysms  of  explosive 
cough,  the  diagnosis  becomes  sure.  It  is  equally  so,  in  the  absence  of 
such  confirmatory  evidence,  if  the  case  occur  in  a  locality  already  the  srenc 
of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  The  fact  that,  even  in  pseudomembranous 
laryngitis,  the  signs  of  obstruction  are  at  first  paroxysmal  and  followed 
by  intervals  of  partial  rehef  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  For  this  r«asoD 
the  early  differential  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis is  not,  in  all  instances,  possible.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  inter\'als 
of  relief  are  more  complete  and  prolonged,  the  paroxysm  not  usually  recur- 
ring until  the  succeeding  night;  the  tendency  is  to  progressive  amelioration 
of  the  sympt'oms  rather  than  progressive  aggravation,  and  the  signs  of 
grave  constitutional  disturbance  do  not  show  themselves. 

Prognosis.— Pseudomembranous  laryngitis  Is,  in  the  absence  of  treat- 
ment, an  extremely  fatal  disease.  The  diphtheritic  form,  under  the  admin- 
iBtration  of  antitoxin,  frequentlj-  terminates  in  recovery.  It  is  therefore 
imperatively  necessary  to  at  once  employ  this  remedy. 
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vii.  Tuberculous  Laryngitis. 

Laryngeal  Phthisis;    Throat  Constimption. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx  caused  by 
local  tuberculosis. 

Etiology. — Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  may  occur  as  a  primary  disease. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  is  secondary  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
When  the  earliest  symptoms  are  laryngeal,  the  disease  remains  for  a  time 
localized,  but  eventually  the  lungs  become  involved.  Secondary  tubercu- 
lous laryngitis  occurs  in  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  pulmonary  cases. 
The  laryngeal  symptoms  are  pronounced  and  the  lesions  extensive  and 
advanced  in  a  much  smaller  percentage.  A  majority  of  the  cases  occur 
in  males — a  fact  attributed  to  their  greater  liability  to  chronic  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  which  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Not  every  case  of  chronic 
laryngitis  in  a  consumptive  individual  is  tuberculous.  The  mechanical  irri- 
tation of  frequent  and  severe  cough  and  the  contact  of  the  sputum  may 
cause  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  which  undoubtedly,  after  a  time,  predisposes  to  infec- 
tion. In  the  tuberculous  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  grayish, 
pale  color,  irregularly  mottled  and  congested;  it  is  at  first  swollen  and 
studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  by  their  coalescence  form  scattered 
tuberculous  nodules.  These  nodules  undergo  caseation,  as  a  result  of 
which  there  form  more  or  less  extensive  superficial  ulcers,  which  show  a 
tendency  to  spread.  The  floor  of  these  ulcers  is  covered  by  a  grayish 
exudation,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  border  of  infiltrated  and  swollen 
tissue.  They  occur  most  frequently  upon  the  arytenoids,  in  the  inter- 
arytenoid  space,  upon  the  true  cords,  and  on  the  epiglottis.  The  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  extends  deeply,  implicating  the  submucosa,  and  in  severe 
cases  the  perichondrium  and  cartilages,  which  undergo  more  or  less 
extensive  necrosis — tuberculous  perichondritis  and  chondritis.  The  ulcers 
occasionally  extend  to  the  back  of  the  tongue,  to  the  pharynx,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  severe  cases  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and 
the  tonsils.  Complete  erosion  of  the  true  cords  not  infrequently  occurs, 
and  the  epiglottis  is  often  destroyed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

Symptoms. — The  earlier  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  laryngitis 
due  to  other  causes.  There  is  slight  huskiness,  which  is  at  first  intermittent 
and  disappears  after  resting  the  voice.  It  soon  becomes  continuous,  and 
gives  place  to  a  peculiar  hoarseness,  which  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease  usually  passes  into  complete  aphonia.  Cough  is  tickling,  paroxys- 
mal, and  unproductive;  it  has  the  peculiar  quality  known  as  laryngeal^ 
and  may  be  distinguished  in  the  same  patient  from  the  mere  nervous 
cough  of  bronchial  irritation.  It  is  not  at  first  distressing,  but  in  cases  of 
advanced  ulceration  it  becomes  husky  and  high-pitched,  and  is  attended 
with  pain.  Spontaneous  pain  is  not  very  common.  There  is  often  tender- 
ness upon  external  pressure.  Dysphagia  is  a  prominent  and  most  distressing 
symptom  in  advanced  cases,  especially  when  the  epiglottis  is  involved, 
the  arytenoids  are  extensively  destroyed,  or  there  is  ulceration  of  the 
pharyngeal   wall.     In  such  cases  the  administration  of  nourishment  is 
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attended  with  difficulty,  the  attempt  to  take  food  of  any  kind  giving  fim 
to  severe  pain,  urgent  paroxysms  of  cough,  and  frequently  to  suflpcalin 
attacks.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  adds  greatly  to  the  miSerinp  o 
the  patient  and  constitutes  the  most  distressing  symptom  of  the  tercniru 
stage  of  this  form  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  laryngtwcopl 
reveals  the  appearances  due  to  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh.  There  is,  hoi 
ever,  greater  pallor  of  the  mucous  membrane,  together  with  some  thick 
ening  over  the  arytenoids.  Later  the  picture  is  characteristic.  ThcToc 
cords  are  thickened  and  eroded,  and  their  motility  is  impaired;  theepiglntl 
and  arytenoid  are  infiltrated,  and  at  various  points  superfin&l  gniyia 
ulcers  with  ill-defined  borders  are  seen;  finally,  deep  ulceration.  «it 
extensive  loss  of  substance,  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — Dikect.— In  the  earlier  stages,  especially  in  the  aha 
of  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculoi 
laryngitis  cannot  always  be  made.     Pallor  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  mtn 
brane,  thickening  of  the  arytenoids,  general  failure  of  health  on  the  p: 
of  the  patient,  and  absence  of  response  to  local  and  constitutional  iw 
ment  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  tiibercnlous  disease.    This  suspicion  is « 
firmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  ulceration,  the  evident 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  thespulai 
or  the  exudate  scraped  from  the  floor  of  the  laryngeal  ulcer.    In  s< 
cases  the  tuberculin  tests  may  be  made. 

Differential. — The  diagnosis  between  tuberculosis  and  syphiliitl 
the  larynx  is,  in  certain  cases,  attended  with  some  degree  of  difficultj. 
In  this  connection,  tlie  greater  tendency  of  syphilis  to  invade  the  phaniUt 
the  fact  that  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  larjiix  is,  in  general,  progreanw 
and  continuously  destructive,  while  syphilitic  ulceration  frequently  show 
a  disposition  to  heal  at  one  point  while  advancing  at  others,  and.  finiDji, 
the  history  of  specific  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  lesions  in  other  part-'fl 
the  body  in  syphilis  should  receive  due  consideration. 

Prognosls.^ — The  course  of  tuberculous  larj-ngitis  is,  as  a  nile,  in  lii 
highest  degree  unfavorable.  While,  in  the  literature  of  the  eubjecl,  (»«• 
of  marked  amelioration,  cr  even  of  cure,  especially  in  the  primary  (nriN 
are  reported,  the  disease  is  so  constantly  fatal  that  the  instances  in  «bio 
more  than  a  temporary  arrest  occurs  must  be  regarded  as  exceplionol. 

viii.  Syphilitic  Laryngitis. 

Definition. —  Inflammation  of  the  larynx,  occurring  as  a  manifeststi'* 
of  syphilis,  either  hereditary  or  acquired. 

Etiology. — The  larynx  is  very  frequently  involved  in  syphilitic  inlii* 
mation. 

The  catarrhal  laryngitis  nf  secondary  syphilis  presents  nothing  c^ll^ 
Mcteristic,  Symmetrical  superficial  ulceration  of  the  true  and  false  wr* 
occurs.  Mucous  patches,  when  present  elsewhere,  confirm  the  diip"** 
but  they  are  not  common  in  the  larynx. 

Much  more  frequent  and  important  are  tertiary  lesions.  GuronaUt 
multiple  or  single,  develop  in  the  submucous  tissues.  They  may  unJfffl* 
resolution,  or.  as  is  much  more  frequently  the  case,  they  bresk  do"* 
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giving  rise  to  extensive  and  deep  ulceration,  which  may  involve  the  carti- 
lages. Sometimes  the  disease  begins  as  a  perichondritis  attended  with 
suppuration,  and  rapidly  causing  necrosis  of  the  cartilages.  In  such  cases 
external  fistulae  may  be  formed.  In  the  course  of  the  ulceration,  erosion 
of  the  walls  of  arterial  branches  may  give  rise  to  free  hemorrhage,  or  an 
acute  oedema  may  prove  rapidly  fatal.  The  gummata  develop  most  com- 
monly at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  or  in  the  ventricles.  They  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  nut  and  occasion  serious  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  The  sclerosis 
which  attends  their  resorption,  or  the  cicatrices  resulting  from  the  healing 
of  the  ulcers,  are  often  the  occasion  of  marked  deformity  of  the  larynx,  with 
progressive  stenosis. 

The  gummatous  infiltration  of  inherited  syphilis  in  either  the  early 
or  th3  later  form  leads  to  ulceration,  which  tends  to  extend  deeply  and 
involve  the  cartilages.  The  healing  of  such  ulcers  is  also  likely  to  be 
followed  by  cicatricial  stenosis  and  deformity. 

Symptoms. — Secondary  syphilis  of  the  larynx  gives  rise  to  hoarseness 
and  laryngeal  irritation.  The  symptoms  of  the  tertiary  lesions  are  of  the 
most  serious  character,  consisting  during  the  stage  of  active  ulceration  of 
aphonia,  cough,  pain,  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  and  in  the  stage  of  cicatriza- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  grave  and  progressive  mechanical  obstruction  to 
respiration.  The  symptoms  show  themselves  in  the  hereditary  disease 
commonly  within  the  first  six  months  of  life;  exceptionally,  after  puberty. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  case  and  of  other  -specific  cutaneous 
inflammatory  or  ulcerative  lesions,  or  the  presence  of  such  lesions  or  their 
scars,  renders  the  diagnosis  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  simple  matter. 

Prognosis. — Under  early  and  prolonged  antisyphilitic  treatment  the 
outlook  is  favorable.  With  the  general  improvement  the  larj^ngeal  symp- 
toms subside.     In  old  cases  with  stenosis,  tracheotomy  may  be  necessary. 

ix.  Laryngismus  Stridulus. 

Definition. — A  neurosis,  the  prominent  symptom  of  which  is  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  associated,  in  severe  attacks,  with  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  arid  other  muscles  of  respiration.  The  relaxation  of  the  spasm 
is  accompanied  by  a  prolonged,  high-pitched,  crowing  inspiratory  sound, 
from  which  the  affection  receives  its  name. 

Etiology. — Laryngismus  stridulus  occurs  almost  exclusively  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  life.  It  is  more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  occur  in  rhachitic  children,  but  those  in 
fair  health  may  develop  the  attack  without  warning.  The  paroxysm  may 
be  excited  by  a  variety  of  causes,  either  physical  or  emotional.  Among 
these  are  sucking,  sudden  movements,  violent  crying,  the  bath,  indigestion, 
and  dentition.  They  also  occur  in  the  absence  of  such  causes — on  waking 
from  sleep,  for  example — and  more  frequently  by  night  than  during  the 
day.  The  seizure  may  present,  especially  in  older  children,  a  curious 
appearance  of  being  vohmtary,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  at  first  as  a  fit 
of  passion  or  of  holding  the  breath. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  may  be  preceded  by  an  occasional  catch  in 
the  breath  or  by  slight  crowing  sounds;    as  a  rule  it  comes  on  without 
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premonitory  symptoms.  There  is  complete  arrest  of  respiration.  Tl 
chest  is  fixed,  the  head  tlirown  bnck,  the  face,  at  first  pale,  quicUy  becom 
cyanotic,  the  eyes  are  wide  open  and  staring.  There  is  often  twitcfiti 
of  the  facial  muscles.  In  the  severer  cases  there  may  be  opisthotonoi 
carpopedal  spasm,  or  general  convidsions.  The  attack  lasts  from  a  fe« 
seconds  to  a  minute  or  more.  Death  has  taken  place  during  the  pamxya 
from  prolonged  stoppage  of  respiration  or  from  impaction  of  the  epiglottis 
As  the  cyanosis  deepens  the  spasm  yields;  the  air  slowly  enters  the  lung 
again  through  the  relaxing  glottis,  with  the  characteristic  prolong 
high-pitched,  crowing  sound,  and  the  attack  ends  in  a  spell  of  coiigliiDL 
or  crying.  The  seizures  vary  greatly  in  severity  and  numljer.  After  t 
few  repetitions  they  may  cease  altogether,  or  they  may  come  on  v 
frequently  both  by  day  and  by  night,  and  recur  during  a  period  of  nionihi 

Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  fever,  hoarsene.ss,  and  cough  i: 
vals  between  the  attacks,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  & 
of  breathing,  the  short  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  the  peculiar  prolonged 
crowing  inspiration  with  which  it  ends,  and  the  associate*)  coiivulidii 
phenomena,  taken  together,  form  a  characteristic  clinical  picture  n<il  li 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  malady.  When  death  occurs  in  the  paroxyn 
the  crowing  is  absent,  and  the  sudden  asphyxia  may  remain  unexplainri; 

Prognosis. — As  regards  the  spasm  the  outlook  is  favorable,  the  taUl 
cases  being  few  in  number.  Children  who  suffer  from  laryngismus  stririul» 
are,  as  a  rule,  frail,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  succumb  t«  intercumol 
disease. 

X.  Chronic  Infantile  Stridor. 

Definition. — The  chief  symptom  consists  of  an  almost  coDttnuool 
coarse,  low-pitched,  inspiratory  stridor,  which  is  present  both  when  tbi 
child  is  awake  and  during  sleep. 

Etiology. — The  cause  is  unknown. 

Symptoms. — The  stridor  varies  in  intensity,  being  much  aggravant 
by  excitement.  It  sometimes  ceases  wholly  for  a  few  hours.  As  the  d' 
gradually  passes  off,  it  occurs  only  at  intervals  and  when  the  child  is 
or  excited.  Expiration  is  usually  normal;  it  may  be  accompanied  hyi 
few  coarse  mucous  r&les.  Retraction  of  the  thorax  does  not  often  omut, 
and  when  present  is  slight.  In  one  case  only  have  I  encountered  (nint 
cyanosis,  and  in  that  in.stance  there  were,  during  the  eighteen  oioothsrf 
stridulous  breathing,  three  transient  general  convulsions.  The  case  endrf 
in  recovery.  As  a  rule  the  affection  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  tlis 
general  health  of  the  child. 

xi.  paralysis  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles. 

The  l.'trynx  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  and  inferior  or  reciB^ 
rent  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus.  These  are  joined  by  branches  d 
the  sympathetic.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  the  mucous  mci* 
brane  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  including  the  epiglottis, 
as  the  true  cords.  They  also  supply  the  cricothyroid,  the  thj-ro-epijk'iw 
and  the  aryteno-epiglottic  muscles,  and  the  arytenoid  muscles  which  »1* 
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derive  motor  filaments  from  the  recurrents.  The  inferior  or  recurrent 
laryngeals  curve  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  side  and  the  sub-^ 
clavian  on  the  right,  and  ascend  between  the  trachea  and  casophagus  to 
supply  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  below  the  cords  and  all  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  except  the  cricothyroids.  The  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves  on  each  side  communicate  with  each  other  in  two  places,  namely, 
at  the  back  of  the  larynx  and  on  the  side  of  the  larynx  und^  the  ala  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  motor  filaments  of  these  branches  of  the  vagus 
are  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

In  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  the  lesion  may  be: 

1.  Central,  involving  the  nucleus  of  the  accessory  nerve  in  the  medulla. 
The  laryngeal  paralyses  of  this  group  arise  as  n  result  of  syphilis  affecting 
the  medulla  oblongata,  acute  and  chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  multiple  sclero- 
sis, and  locomotor  ataxia.  The  hysterical  paralyses  of  the  larynx  must 
also  be  regarded  as  of  cerebral  origin. 

2.  The  lesion  may  affect  the  fibres  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  in  the 
course  of  the  vagus  or  the  accessory  nerve.  This  group  includes  the  cases 
in  which  the  paralysis  is  due  to  pressure  by  new  growths,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  wounded  or  injured  in  surgical 
operations  above  the  point  at  which  the  recurrents  are  given  off. 

3.  The  lesion  may  directly  involve  the  laryngeal  nerves.  The  majority 
of  the  cases  of  laryngeal  paralysis  are  included  in  this  group.  The  recur-- 
rents  are,  by  reason  of  their  remarkable  course,  especially  lial^le  to  abnormal 
pressure  by  new  growths,  both  within  the  thorax  and  in  the  neck.  The 
left,  which  curves  around  the  aorta,  is  exposed  to  greater  risk  of  injury 
than  the  right,  which  passes  no  lower  in  the  chest  than  the  subclavian. 
Either  may  be  included  in  the  dense  pleural  thickening  at  the  apices  which 
occurs  in  certain  forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Paralysis  of  the  right 
is  in  rare  instances  caused  by  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The 
left  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  a  mediastinal  tumor,  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in 
rare  cases  of  a  massive  pericardial  effusion.  Both,  as  they  ascend  between 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus,  are  occasionally  involved  in  carcinoma 
of  the  latter,  or  compressed  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Paralysis 
of  the  recurrents  occurs  as  a  very  rare  sequel  of  diphtheria  and  as  a  result 
of  chronic  alcoholism. 

4.  The  lesion  may  be  confined  to  the  larynx.  The  loss  of  power  is 
purely  muscular  and  amounts  merely  to  a  paresis.  This  occurs  in  various 
diseases,  and  is  due  to  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissuea 
with  altered  nutrition  of  the  muscles. 

5.  Finally,  cases  of  laryngeal  paralysis  occur  for  which  no  adequate 
cause  can  be  discovered. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  forms  of  laryngeal  paralysis: 
1.  Complete  Paralysis  of  the  Recurrent  Nerve. — This  condition 
occurs  as  the  result  of  lesions  dividing  or  completely  destroying  the  recur^ 
rent  or  its  fibres  in  the  vagus,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  neuritis  due  to  diph- 
theria or  other  causes,  or  in  consequence  of  advanced  disease  in  the  medulla. 
It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  When  the  paralysis  is  imilateral,  the 
vocal  cord  on  the  affected  side  occupies  the  median  or  so-caUed  cadaveric 
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position,  and  is  motionless  upon  inspiration,  expiration,  and  al«ni(rt 
at  phonation.  In  phonation  tUe  vocal  cord  and  the  arytenoid  of  thesoua 
side  pass  beyond  the  median  line.  The  voice  is  hai^h,  it  easily 
into  a  falsetto,  and  speaking  is  attended  with  effort.  The  cougli  tHiikfnii 
harsh  and  brassy.  Dyspncea  is  not  a  symptom.  In  complete  bilstra 
paralysis — a  very  rare  condition — the  cords  occupy  the  median  pwiw 
and  are  immobile;  their  edges  are  slightly  concave,  as  the  aperture 
sufficiently  vride  for  respiration ;  dyspncea  is  absent  except  upon  k 
Aphonia  is  complete  and  coughing  is  impossible. 

2.  Bilateral  Pakalysis  op  the  Abductor.?. — The  posterior  c 
arytenoids  are  involved.  This  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis  may  iiceiir: 
a  central  affection  in  the  course  of  bulbar  paralysis,  multiple  srlcrw 
and  locomotor  ataxia.  It  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  both  vi 
or  upon  both  recurrents.  It  is  encountered  as  a  rare  fornt  of  hyriwifl 
palsy.  Abductor  paraly,sis  may  fallow  exposure  to  cold  or  may  arise 
the  course  of  a  laryngeal  catarrh.  The  cords  are  approximated  asiapii 
nation.  The  glottis  is  not  opened  in  inspiration;  on  the  contrary,  il  M 
like  a  valve,  and  is  narrowed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  to  a  small  alit.  I 
spiration  is  therefore  difficult,  prolonged,  and  stridulous,  while  expinnii 
is  unimpeded.  Phonation  is  not  affected.  The  ability  to  cough  remaJl 
This  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis  is  rare,  but  is  attended  with  thedan^en 
sudden  suffocation.  If  the  symptoms  are  progressive  and  the  dyspnecacd 
■ftant  tracheotomy  becomes  necessary  and  the  tube  must  be  constanlly  »« 

3.  Unilateral  Abductor  Paralysis. — One  cord  only  may  be  affeeli 
ill  pressure- paralysis  involving  the  recurrent  of  one  side.  .Aneurism  i 
[lie  arch  of  the  aorta,  exerting  pressure  upon  the  left  nerve,  is  by  firtl 
most  common  cause  of  this  condition.  The  right  nerve  is  especially  liiS 
to  be  involved  in  pleural  thickening  and  retraction  of  the  apex  of  ihelia 
in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  vocal  cord  on  the  affitU 
side  remains  fixed  in  the  middle  line  during  inspiration.  The  voiw 
sometimes  unaffected;  more  commonly  it  is  slightly  harsh  or  rou^ 
Dyspncea  and  stridor  are  not  often  present.  The  movements  of  the(rth 
cord  are  normal, 

4.  AnmrcTOR  Paralysip. — In  the  more  common  fornts  of  addutt 
paralysis  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  the  arytenoid,  and  the  thyro-wyl 
noids,  are  implicated.  It  occurs  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  or(w 
overuse  of  the  voice,  and  is  very  often  the  cause  of  loss  of  voice  in  catwrl 
laryngitis;  it  is  the  usual  form  of  paralysis  in  hysterical  aphonia- 
laryngoscope  reveals  the  normal  position  ami  movement  of  the  cord* 
respiration  but  their  total  failure  to  approximate  on  attempts  at  phonslii 
There  is  neither  stridor  nor  rlvspnotta;  ability  to  cough  is  not  affffU 
but  aphonia  is  complete.  Adductor  paralysis  may  be  partial.  Il  isw 
monly  bilateral,  but  in  exceptional  cases  unilateral.  In  bilateral  pw 
of  the  thyro- arytenoids  the  glottis  does  not  close  completely  on  phonstio 
the  margins  of  the  cords  being  separated  by  an  oval  space.  If  one  rt 
only  is  affected  its  margin  remains  concave.  In  paralysis  of  the  arytenrf 
which  seldom  occurs  alone,  the  vocal  cords  are  brought  together  in  ll« 
anterior  extent,  but  the  failure  of  the  arvtenoid  cartilages  to  approiiort 
leaves  a  narrow  triangular  opening  at  the  interarytenoid  space. 
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mould  of  a  single  tube,  with  its  terminal  subdivisions.  In  fatal  cases  the 
casts  have  been  found  in  the  tubes.  Chronic  Fibrinous  Bronchitis. — Tliis 
form  occurs  as  a  primary  affection.  It  is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  more  common 
in  middle  life  and  in  men  than  in  women.  The  exciting  cause  is  unknown. 
The  attacks  recur  at  intervals  with  more  or  less  regularity  for  long  periods 
of  time.  There  are  signs  of  bronchitis,  with  fever.  Haemoptysis  occurs. 
Dyspnoea  is  marked.  Cyanosis  may  be  present.  The  physical  signs  may 
be  localized  or,  if  diffuse,  they  are  intensified  over  the  affected  area.  There 
is  enfeeblement  or  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  without  impairment 
of  resonance,  together  with  many  r&les  on  coughing.  The  respiratory 
movement  upon  the  affected  side  is  diminished.  The  expectoration  of 
the  casts  is  attended  with  distressing  cough  and  suffocative  phenomena. 
They  are  usually  ejected  in  a  ball-like  coil  embedded  in  mucus  and  blood. 
Unrolled  they  appear  as  large,  whitish,  arborescent  forms,  of  which  the 
main  trunk  is  sometimes  2  cm.  in  diameter  and  as  many  as  10  cm.  in  length. 
On  cross  section  they  are  solid,  sometimes  with  a  minute  central  canal, 
circumferentially  stratified,  containing  minute  bubbles  of  air,  and,  in  some 
cases,  little  clots  of  blood.  Microscopically  there  are  present  red  and  white 
blood-corpuscles,  alveolar  epithelium,  and  in  some  cases  Charcot-Leyden 
crystals  and  Curschmann's  spirals.  Upon  the  expectoration  of  the  casts 
the  symptoms  are  immediately  relieved.  The  form  and  size  of  the  casts 
in  repeated  attacks  is  often  similar.  This  fact  would  only  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  same  bronchial  distribution  has  been  affected  when  the 
localization  of  the  physical  signs  has  occurred  in  the  same  region  of  the 
chest.  The  cause  of  the  cast  formation  in  limited  branches  of  the  bronchia 
and  its  recurrence  at  intervals  is  unknown. 

Prognosis. — In  acute  bronchitis  recovery  is  the  rule,  except  in  debil- 
itated persons  and  at  the  extremes  of  life;  in  chronic  bronchitis  the  prog- 
nosis as  to  life  is  favorable,  as  to  recovery  unfavorable;  in  fibrinous 
bronchitis  the  prognosis  is  uncertain,  both  as  to  life  and  recovery. 

ii.  Bronchiectasis. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  bronchial  tubes.  Dilatation  of  the  finer 
subdivisions  is  designated  bronchiolectasis.  Two  principal  forms  of  this 
anatomical  condition  are  recognized — the  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  and 
the  ""accular  or  globular.  These  are  sometimes  present  in  the  same  lung. 
As  L  rule  there  are  several  dilatations  in  different  portions  of  both  lungs. 
Occasionally  the  bronchiectasis  is  single,  especially  in  chronic  bronchitis 
with  emphysema.  A  form  described  as  bronchiectasis  universalis  occurs 
us  a  congenital  condition  and  is  sometimes  encountered  in  chronic  inter- 
stitial pneumonia;  one  lung  only  is  affected.  The  bronchial  tubes  are 
represented  by  a  series  of  dilatations  surrounded  by  dense  sclerotic  lung 
tissue.  The  ordinary  forms  are  common  in  chronic  phthisis  affecting 
the  apex,  in  chronic  pleurisy  at  the  base,  and  in  emphysema.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size.  The  interior  of  bronchiectatic  cavities  is  lined  with  a 
smooth  membrane,  from  which  the  normal  cylindrical  epithelium  has 
disappea'-ed.  At  the  dependent  parts,  as  the  result  of  accumulated  secre- 
tions, there  are  areas  of  ulceration.  All  the  layers  of  the  bronchial  wall 
are  stretched  and  atrophied.    The  contents  are  often  intensely  fetid.    Bron- 
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chiolectasis  may  occur  as  an  acute  condition  after  the  febrile  infeftiotu 
or  in  chronic  form  in  the  bronchitis  of  old  persons. 

Etiology. —  The  mechanical  factors  are  twofold:  (a)  weakening  «( 
the  tone  of  the  bronchial  wall  as  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition,  and  soak- 
age  and  dilatation  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  contained  air  ia 
{levere  cough,  together  with  the  weight  of  accumulated  fluid — puUioi 
dilatation;  and  (b)  traction  upon  the  wall  of  bronchi  in  the  case  of  pleunl 
adhesions  and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  lung 
as  in  pulmonary  cirrhosis — tennoti  dilatation. 

Symptoms. — In  large '  dilatations  the  cough  and  expectoration  are 
characteristic.  -After  several  hours,  usually  twenty-four,  during  wbid 
cough  han  been  slight  or  absent  altogether,  a  violent  and  prolonged  pat- 
oxysm  will  occur  with  profuse  expectoration.  The  attack  commonlj 
comes  on  in  the  morning  and  often  follows  a  change  in  posture.  Tlv 
expectoration,  which  varies  in  daily  quantity  from  250  to  750  c.c.  and 
may  reach  a  litre,  is  often  brought  up  in  repeated  mouthfuls.  This  phenom- 
enon ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  altered  mucosa  of  the  cavity  does  noi 
react  to  the  gradually  accumulating  secretion.  When,  by  reason  of  th( 
amount  or  upon  change  in  position,  there  is  an  overflow  into  the  communi- 
cating bronchus,  the  cough  reflex  is  immediately  excited  and  the  pan'i- 
ysm  continues  until  the  accumulation  is  expectorated.  The  sputum  (sa 
page  458).  Hfemoptysis  is  common,  usually  slight,  occasionally  severe, 
Dyspntca  and  cyanosis  upon  exertion  are  common.  Metastatic  abecca 
of  the  brain  and  septic  phenomena  occasionally  occur.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  condition  runs  a  chronic  course,  with  clubbing  of  the  finp^ 
tips  and  incurvation  of  the  nails,— drumstick  fingers, — and  in  some  caM 
a  fair  degree  of  health. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  in  limited  bronchiectaais,  and 
in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  bronchiectasis,  are  not  characteristic. 
When  the  dilatations  are  sufficiently  large  and  superficially  situated 
they  yield  upon  examination  an<l  often  in  an  exquisite  manner  tympaaitir 
or  amphoric  resonance,  the  cracked-pot  sound,  Wintrich's  phenomenoa. 
and  an  intensification  of  the  vocal  fremitus  over  the  affected  area.  Whisper- 
ing pectoriloquy  may  be  present.  There  are  circumscribed  flatteniif 
over  the  bronchiectatic  cavity  and  diminished  respiratory  excursus  upon 
the  affected  side. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  history  of  a  cbmoK 
pulmonary  affection;  the  signs  of  a  large  unilateral  cavitv,  which  aw 
gradually  effaced  as  the  secretion  reaccumulates,  and  suddenly  reappcw 
after  several  spells  of  coughing  in  which  large  quantities  of  sputum  aK 
ejected;  circumscribed  flattening;  and  limited  respiratory  moveroeii 
upon  the  affected  side.  There  are  cases  in  which,  with  the  distinctiw 
cough  and  expectoration,  the  dilatation  cannot  be  located  by  the  phj-sital 
signs  or  the  X-rays,  and  others  in  which,  with  excessive  sputum,  onh 
diffuse  dilatations  of  moderate  she  have  been  found  after  death. 

DiFKERKNTiAi,. —  Vomica: — The  anamnesis  is  suggestive.  In  favor 
of  the  phthisical  origin  of  the  cavity  are  its  location  in  the  upper  lob*, 
especially  if  the  opposite  apex  or  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  upon  the  swk 
side  shows  signs  of  consolidation,  and  sputum  that  ia  nummular,  or,  if 
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fluid,  expectorated  at  relatively  short  intervals  and  in  smaller  amounts, 
and  containing  pulmonary  elastic  fibres.  If  tubercle  bacilli  are  present 
the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  is  positive.  The  frequent  association  of  phthisical 
cavities  with  bronchiectasis  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Circumscribed  pyopneumothorax  with  bronchopulmonary  fistula, 
pulmonary  abscess,  pulmonary  gangrene,  and  putrid  bronchitis  present 
points  of  resemblance  to  bronchiectasis  so  close  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  differential  diagnosis  may  be  extremely  difficult.  The  anamnesis  is. 
important.  In  pyopneumothorax  there  is  the  history  of  the  initial  sudden 
discharge  of  considerable  quantities  of  purulent  sputum;  in  abscess  and 
gangrene  a  history  of  sudden  development  and  rapid  course;  in  putrid  bron- 
chitis a  history  of  chronic  bronchitis  without  special  unilateral  localization. 
Bronchiectasis  is  invariably  a  secondary  affection  of  gradual  development, 
and  more  frequently  situated  centrally  than  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung. 

Pros^oste. — The  cavities  tend  to  enlarge.  When  a  single  large  cavity 
can  be  located  and  treated  by  drainage  and  other  appropriate  surgical 
measures,  the  expectation  of  relief  may  be  entertained. 

iii.  Tracheobronchial  Stenosis. 

Definition. — Narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes. 

Etiology. — The  lumen  of  the  tracheobronchial  tree  may  be  narrowed 
above  the  bifurcation  by  the  pressure  of  goitre,  (esophageal  or  mediastinal 
tumors,  and  aortic  aneurism;  both  above  and  below  the  bifurcation  by 
enlarged  tracheobronchial  glands  and  neoplasms,  especially  carcinoma; 
and  below  it  by  pericardial  effusion  and  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  It  is 
also  narrowed  by  conditions  which  arise  within  the  lumen  of  the  trachea 
or  bronchi,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following:  polypi 
and  other  new  growths;  acute  adema  of  the  tracheobronchial  mucous 
membrane,  such  as  results  from  the  inhalation  of  irritating  fumes,  inflam- 
matory thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane;  croupous  exudates,  as  in 
infralaryngeal  diphtheria  and  in  fibrinous  bronchitis;  cicatrices,  especially 
in  syphilis;  exuberant  granulations  from  the  irritation  of  a  tracheotomy 
tube  and  foreign  bodies. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  differ  in  intensity,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  obstruction  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  comes  on.  They 
are  more  urgent  when  the  stenosis  is  sudden  and  when  it  is  tracheal.  They 
consist  of  inspiratory  dyspncra,  suffocative  phenomena,  anxiety,  restless- 
ness, cyanosis,  a  tense,  full,  and  slow  pulse  with  inspiratory  intermission, 
and,  after  a  time,  venous  engorgement,  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  visceral 
congestions,  and  diminution  or  complete  suppression  of  urine. 

Physical  Signs. — The  facies  and  attitude  differ  little  from  those  of 
laryngeal  obstruction.  There  is  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  supraclavicu- 
lar and  intercostal  spaces  and  of  the  epigastrium.  If  the  stenosis  be  tracheal 
these  si^ns  are  bilateral;  if  it  involve  a  main  bronchus  they  are  more  pro- 
nounced upon  the  affected  side.  Percussion  yields  hyperresonance  with 
a  slightly  tympanitic  quality.  The  absence  of  dulness  excludes  all  con- 
ditions of  inflammatory  exudate,  consolidation  of  the  lung,  pleural  effu- 
sion, or  new  growth  as  the  cause  of  the  dyspnaa.    The  vesicular  murmur 
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is  enfeebled  or  quite  inaudible;  bronchial  breathing  is  absent;  coane 
dry  or  moist  rSles,  often  heard  at  a  distance,  decrease  of  vocal  fremituB, 
and  a  faint  or  whispering  voice  are  important  phenomena  of  stenosis. 

Diagnosis, — The  differential  diagnosis  between  laryngeal  and  tracheo- 
bronchial stenosis  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  Among  the 
symptoms  which  point  to  the  larynx  as  the  site  of  the  obstruction  are  the 
abnormally  increased  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx,  the  fixed 
attitude  with  the  head  somewhat  thrown  back,  and  the  peculiar  croupy, 
metallic  quality  in  the  respiration  and  cough — laryngeal  cough.  The 
question,  however,  is  immediately  settled  by  an  examination  with  the 
laryngoscope. 

Causal  Diagnosis. — The  examination  of  the  trachea  with  the  larjnago- 
scope,  when  practicable,  will  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  stenosif 
in  that  organ,  and,  when  present,  its  nature.  But  there  are  often  difficulties 
in  the  examination  which  are  insurmountable.  Goitre  is  manifest;  tum(v 
of  the  cDSophagus  is  associated  with  dysphagia;  mediastinal  new  growtb 
and  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  attended  in  common  by  signs 
of  tumor,  with  displacement  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  lung  and  venous 
obstruction,  and  separately  by  signs  which,  in  the  case  of  aneurism 
when  present,  are  distinctive,  as  thrill,  diastolic  shock,  and  systohc  pulsa- 
tion. The  presence  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  may  be  suspected  wh«i 
tuberculous  lymph-nodes  are  elsewhere  present.  Malignant  disease  may 
be  suspected  when  there  are  intermittent  hemorrhagic  sputum,  enlargied 
lymphatics  in  the  neck  or  axilla,  and  an  otherwise  inexplicable  cachexia. 
A  history  of  syphilis  and  specific  lesions  of  the  palate  or  larynx  would 
lend  importance  to  the  assumption  of  cicatricial  stenosis.  The  recurrence 
of  attacks  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  with  the  expectoration  of  characteristic 
casts  renders  the  diagnosis  positive.  Foreign  bodies  are  easj*-  of  diagnosis. 
There  is  almost  always  a  history,  though  under  most  unusual  circumstances 
or  in  the  case  of  the  insane  no  history  can  be  obtained.  A  fixed  attitude, 
sudden  attacks  of  suffocation,  and  the  result  of  X-ray  examination  in  the 
case  of  metallic  and  certain  other  substances  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Prognosis. — In  tracheobronchial  stenosis  the  prognosis  is  as  variable 
as  the  cause. 

iv.  Bronchial  Asthma. 

Nervous  Asthma, 

Definition. — A  neurosis  characterized  }>y  paroxysmal  dyspncBa,  a  sense 
of  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  irregular  recurrence.  The  S3^mptoms  and 
signs  denote  hyperaeraia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  finer 
bronchial  tubes,  and  the  attack  may  be  produced  by  direct  or  reflex  irritation. 

Asthma  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  dyspnoea  of  cardiac  or  renal 
disease,  or  that  supervening  upon  exertion  in  emph3rsema  and  other  chronic 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae. 

Three  principal  hypotheses  are  advanced:  (1)  that  the  attack  is 
due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles;  (2)  that  it  is  the  result  of  h37>er- 
aemia  and  turgescence  of  the  bronchial  mucosa;  (3)  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
peculiar  inflammation  of  the  bronchioles.     It  is  probable  that  all  three 
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of  these  conditions — namely,  swelling,  spasm,  and  exudate — are  present  at 
the  same  time.  Other  views  of  less  importance  attribute  the  affection  to 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm  or  of  all  the  inspiratory  muscles.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  condition  is  similar  to  that  in  hay  fever,  with  special 
manifestations  due  to  differences  in  the  anatomical  site  of  the  lesions. 
The  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms,  the  common  association  of  asthma  and 
hay  fever,  and  the  neurotic  constitution  of  the  subjects  of  these  affections 
lend  probability  to  this  opinion. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  neurotic  temperament, 
which  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  frequently  carries 
with  it  the  tendency  to  asthma.  Asthma  and  epilepsy  are  sometimes 
associated.  Males  are  more  liable  to  the  affection  than  females.  Age 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  predisposition.  Asthma  usually  begins 
early  in  life,  often  in  childhood,  and  may  continue  throughout  life.  Pertussis 
is  sometimes  followed  by  asthma,  and  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  attacks.  These  attacks  are  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  dyspnoea  which  attends  exertion,  from  which  they  are  to  be 
distinguished.  Idiosyncrasy  is  important.  The  odors  of  certain  plants 
or  flowers,  hay,  artificial  perfumes,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  emanations 
from  animals,  as  the  horse  or  cat,  immediatelv  cause  the  attack  in  certain 
persons.  Violent  emotions,  especially  if  disagreeable,  may  act  in  the  same 
wav.  Excesses  at  the  table  and  certain  articles  of  diet  mav  be  followed 
by  the  outbreak.  Many  persons  remain  free  from  the  disease  in  the  city, 
but  at  once  suffer  in  the  country  or  in  some  particular  part  of  the  country, 
or  suffer  in  the  city,  but  miss  the  attacks  in  the  country  or  at  the  sea-shore. 
Others  cannot  use  a  feather  pillow  or  sleep  in  a  particular  room.  The 
most  common  source  of  reflex  irritation  is  to  be  found  in  the  mucosa  of 
the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Forms  of  rhinitis,  nasal  polypi,  hypertrophies 
of  the  inferior  turbinated  bones,  enlarged  tonsils,  or  adenoid  vegetations 
are  frequently  present  in  asthmatics  and  relief  very  often  follows  their 
proper  surgical  treatment.  The  causal  influence  of  uterine  and  ovarian 
disease  is  much  less  than  at  one  time  supposed.  In  old  cases  every  *'  cold" 
may  be  attended  with  the  paroxysm. 

Symptoms. — The  health  is  often  excellent  in  the  intervals  between 
the  attacks.  The  onset  is  sometimes  preceded  bj'  prodromes,  among  which 
are  chilliness,  oppression  in  breathing,  dyspeptic  phenomena,  vesical 
irritability,  and  mental  depression.  The  attack  mostly  comes  on  at  night, 
the  patient  waking  from  sleep  with  distressing  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
oppression.  There  rapidly  develops  a  paroxysm  of  the  most  urgent 
dyspna'a.  Inspiration  and  expiration  are  both  affected.  The  patient 
struggles  for  air.  The  respiratory  muscles,  and  especially  those  which 
aid  in  expiratory  efforts,  are  brought  into  forcible  action.  The  abdominal 
muscles  are  tense  and  board-like.  The  expiration  is  prolonged.  The 
face  is  pale,  the  exjjression  anxious,  and  the  patient  refuses  to  talk.  He 
may  rush  to  the  open  window  and  gasp  for  air,  with  his  arms  fixed  upon 
the  frame.  Small  quantities  of  high-colored  urine  are  passed  at  short 
intervals.  There  is  a  short,  dry  cough,  with  a  peculiar,  scanty,  viscid 
expectoration.  The  duration  of  the  attack  varies  from  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  half  a  day  or  longer.    There  are  cases  in  which,  with  remissions 
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and  exacerbations,  the  symptoms  last  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 
In  severe  paroxysms  air  hunger  becomes  urgent;  restlessness,  pallor,  and 
cyanosis  are  accompanied  by  sweating,  cold  extremities,  and  a  small, 
quick  pulse.  The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  now  abates;  the  cough  be- 
comes loose,  the  expectoration  fluid  and  free,  large  quantities  of  urine  may 
be  passed,  and  in  a  short  time  there  is  complete  relief.  The  patient  now 
usually  falls  asleep.  He  may  awake  quite  well  or  one  or  more  further 
attacks  may  follow.  Urticaria  and  in  rare  instances  angioneurotic  oedema 
have  been  observed  during  the  attack.  The  sputum  in  the  beginning  of 
the  attack  contains  Curschmann's  spirals,  Charcot-Leyden  crystals,  together 
with  many  leucocytes,  mostly  eosinophiles. 

Physical  Sis^s. — Inspection. — The  chest  has  the  inspiratory  form. 
It  appears  large  and  suggests  emphysema.     The  condition  is,  in  fact,  an 
acute  emphysema,  such  as  occurs  also  in  pertussis.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  residual  air  is  increased  and  the  tidal  air  diminished,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  ratio  between  them  is  deranged  the  chest  becomes  fixed 
and  the  dyspnoea  urgent.     The  short,  quick  inspiration  and  the  prolonged 
expiration  are  of  diagnostic  importance.     Percussion. — In   mild  attacks 
the  signs  upon  percussion  are  little  modified,  the  change  amounting  simply 
to    a    moderate    hyperresonance,  but   in    severe  attacks    the    percussion 
sound  is  vesiculotympanitic.     The  pulmonary  resonance    extends    down- 
ward  two  or  three  interspaces  or  more,  the  superficial   cardiac  dulnessi 
is    much    diminished,  and    the    margins    of    the    overdistended     lunp? 
scarcely  change    their    position  with    the    respiratory  movements.     Ars^- 
CXJLTATION. — The  vesicular  murmur  is  enfeebled.      Great  numbers  of  sibi- 
lant and  sonorous  r&les  are  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  and  often  from 
every  part  of  the  room.     These  r&les  constantly  change  in  quality,  pitch, 
and  loudness,  and  are  much  more  prolonged  and  intense  upon  inspiration 
than  upon  expiration.      With  free  expectoration  the  r&les  become  moist. 
The  attacks  recur  at  varying  intervals.    They  sometimes   come  on  in  a 
series  of  three  or  four  at  night,  with  catarrhal  symptoms  in  the  daytime. 

Diagnosis.  —  Direct.  —  The  clinical  picture  is  distinctive.  Amon^r 
the  important  criteria  are  sudden  onset,  mostly  at  night;  expirat^>rT 
dyspnoea;  acute  overdistention  of  the  thorax  as  shown  by  the  physical 
signs  upon  inspection  and  percussion;  scanty  expectoration  with  Curscb- 
mann's  spirals  and  Charcot-Leyden  crystals;  loud  wheezing  and  groam'ng 
r&les;  later  abundant  expectoration,  with  moist  r&les  and  relief  of 
dyspnoea;  eosinophilia. 

Differential. — Emphysema  and  Chronic  Bronchitis. — The  associa- 
tion of  emphysema  and  bronchial  asthma  is  a  double  one.  The  asthmatic 
tends  to  become  emphysematous  on  the  one  hand,  while,  upon  the  other, 
attacks  of  asthma  are  common  in  emphysema.  The  obvious  relationship 
between  these  conditions  and  chronic  bronchitis  has  already  been  indicated. 
Spasm  of  the  Glottis. — There  may  be  true  spasm,  as  in  the  laryngeal  crisis 
of  tabes.  The  dyspnoea  is  inspiratory  and  noisy,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  larynx  are  extensive.  The  lungs  are  not  overdistended, 
there  is  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  epigastric  zone,  and  the  pecuKar 
cough,  rdles,  and  expectoration  of  asthma  are  not  present.  Adductor 
spasm  is  of  short  duration,  while  the  paroxysm  of  asthma  is  often  pro- 
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longed.  Laryngismus  Stridulus. — This  form  of  adductor  spasm  of  children 
is  characterized  by  apnoea.  followed  upon  relaxation  by  a  long-drawn  inspi- 
ratory crowing  sound.  Cardiac  and  Renal  Dyspncea. — So-called  cardiac 
and  renal  asthma  have  nothing  in  common  with  true  asthma  except  dys- 
pnoea. To  call  them  asthma  is  a  nosological  error  alike  inconvenient  to 
the  teacher  and  misleading  to  the  student. 

Prognosis. — The  symptoms  are  often  alarming,  but  death  does  not 
occur  during  the  attack.  The  removal  of  the  sources  of  reflex  irritation 
in  the  upper  air-passages,  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  or  permanent  residence  in  a  suitable  climate  is  often  followed 
by  lasting  relief. 

IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  TISSUE. 

i.  Circulatory  Derangements. 

(a)  Pulmonary  Congestion.  —  Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  usually  a 
symptomatic  affection.     There  are  two  forms —  active  and  passive. 

1.  Active  Congestion  of  the  Lungs. — The  inhalation  of  overheated 
air,  smoke,  and  other  irritating  substances,  and  overaction  of  the  heart 
may  cause  this  condition.  The  sudden  death  of  firemen,  open-air  orators, 
and  drunkards  after  exposure  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  The  symptoms 
comprise  great  dyspnoea,  oppression,  feeble  pulse,  and  cyanosis.  The 
physical  signs  are  restricted  respiratory  movements,  impaired  resonance, 
faint  vesicular  murmur,  and  fine  r&les.  The  mechanical  interference  with 
the  circulation  in  pneumonia,  intense  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  tuberculosis 
leads  to  overdistention  of  the  capillaries  in  the  adjacent  lung  tissue — 
collateral  fluxion.  The  importance  of  this  condition  arises  chiefly  from 
the  danger  of  oedema. 

2.  Passive  Congestion. — Two  forms  are  recognized — mechanical  and 
hypostatic.  Mechanical  Congestion. — The  condition  is  most  marked  in 
the  dependent  portion  of  the  lungs.  The  essential  factor  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  left  ventricle.  Its  occurrence  is  favored  by 
all  conditions  which  restrict  the  respiratory  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  lungs  and  thus  interfere  with  the  normal  movement  of  the  blood  current 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Mechanical  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs  in 
mitral  stenosis  and  incompetency,  emphysema,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  tumors.  The  lung  undergoes  the  changes  known  as  brown 
induration.  So  long  as  compensation  is  maintained  this  condition  is  not 
marked  by  special  symptoms  of  importance.  When  it  is  lost,  dyspnoea, 
cough,  and  expectoration,  often  blood-stained  and  containing  alveolar  cells 
with  blood  pigment,  occur.  Hypostatic  Congestion. — The  bases  in  this 
condition  also  are  engorged  with  blood  and  serum.  The  condition  is  bi- 
lateral, one  side  being  usually  more  deeply  and  more  extensively  congested 
than  the  other.  Lobular  patches  may  be  airless,  and  bits  of  the  affected 
tissue  may  sink  in  water.  To  this  extreme  condition  are  applied  the  terms 
splenization  and  hypostatic  pneumonia.  In  fact  there  are  frequently  pres- 
ent in  the  congested  regions  foci  of  bronchopneumonia.  Hypostatic  conges- 
tion is  common  in  protracted  acute  illness,  as  enteric  fever;  in  chronic  wast- 
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ing  diseases,  as  tuberculosis  and  cancer;  in  injury  and  disease  of  the  brain, 
especially  apoplexy,  and  in  prolonged  coma.  There  are  no  characteristic 
symptoms  and  the  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  presence,  over  the  lower  lobes 
posteriorly,  of  impaired  resonance,  feeble  respiratory  sounds,  patches  of 
bronchovesicular  breathing,  and  small  mucous  or  subcrepitant  r&les. 

(b)  Pulmonary  (Edema. — There  are  two  forms  of  oedema  of  the 
lungs — general  and  collateral. 

The  termination  of  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  transudation  of  blood-serum  from  the  overdistended  capillary  vessels 
into  the  vesicles  themselves  and  their  walls.  The  escape  of  serum  into  the 
small  and  later  into  larger  bronchi  follows  and  is  of  clinical  importance. 
Pathologically  the  condition  is  one  of  serous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonan* 
tissue,  with  accumulation  in  the  air-cells  and  bronchi.  The  oedematous 
lung  is  heavy,  pits  on  pressure,  and  exudes  abundantly  from  the  cut  surface 
clear  or  blood-tinged  serum. 

1.  General  (Edema. — (Edema  from  Engorgement;  Stasis  CEdema. — The 
oedema  is  bilateral  and  involves  the  whole  of  both  lungs.  The  bases  are 
especially  affected.  Causal  factors  are  overdistention  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  hydrsemia  which  leads  to  nutritive  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  and  a  weakened  left  ventricle.  The  condition  is  very  often  a  termi- 
nal one  and  accompanies  the  death  agony.  It  is  common  in  affections 
characterized  by  dropsies,  as  fatal  anaemias,  disease  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys,  especially  the  cardiorenal  affection,  and  cachexias  generally.  It 
occurs  also  without  previous  dropsy  in  cerebral  diseases,  acute  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  angina  pectoris.  General  oedema  of  the  uninvolved 
portions  of  the  lungs  may  occur  in  the  stadium  ultimum  of  croupous 
pneumonia. 

2.  Collateral  (Edema. — Local  (Edema  of  the  Lungs, — This  condition  \s^ 
the  outcome  of  the  collateral  fluxion  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  bordering  on 
pneumonias,  infarcts,  active  foci  of  tuberculous  inflammation,  or  new 
growths.  The  cut  surface  exudes  a  bloody  serum.  The  entire  lung  is  not 
involved  and  the  opposite  lung  may  wholly  escape.  This  constitutes  the 
form  known  as  inflammatory  oedema. 

Symptoms. — Pulmonary  oedema  may  develop  gradually  or  with  great 
suddenness.  The  symptoms  of  the  pre-existing  malady  are  aggravated. 
Progressive  dyspnoea,  cough,  copious,  frothy,  thin,  fliud  sputum  which,  in 
the  case  of  collateral  oedema,  is  often  bloody,  characterize  the  condition 
(see  Part  III,  page  458).  As  it  progresses  cyanosis  and  the  stupor  and 
convulsive  tremblings  which  indicate  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  upon 
the  nervous  system  occur.  Fever  does  not  usually  accompany  stasis 
oedema,  but  in  inflammatory  oedema  there  may  be  a  rise  in  temperature. 

Physical  Signs. — The  percussion  resonance  is  usually  somewhat 
impaired  over  the  bases  posteriorly  and  has  the  tympanitic  quality.  In 
very  abundant  serous  transudation  there  may  be  dulness.  Upon  auscul- 
tation the  respiratory  murmur  is  enfeebled,  and  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  involved  lung  tissue  are  heard  moist  bronchial  subcrepitant  and 
crepitant  rdles.  \'esiculobronchial  or  pure  bronchial  breathing  may  be 
heard  in  limited  areas  at  the  bases  in  intense  oedema,  and  corresponds  to 
the  areas  of  dulness. 
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IMasnosis. — Direct. — The  diagnosis  of  general  oedema  of  the  lungs 
rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  above  described  symptoms  in  cases  of 
^edematous  or  cachectic  disease,  cerebral  disease  or  injury,  angina  pectoris, 
and  impairment  of  the  power  of  the  left  ventricle,  especially  when  the 
power  of  the  right  heart  is  fairly  well  maintained.  Collateral  oedema  may 
be  at  least  provisionally  diagnosticated  when,  in  pneumonia  or  other 
inflammatory  conditions,  infarct,  active  circumscribed  tuberculosis,  or 
new  growths,  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the  temperature  rises,  many 
moist  r41es  are  heard  in  the  adjacent  lung,  and  there  is  an  abundant  thin, 
blood-stained  sputum.  In  rare  instances  acute  oedema  of  the  lungs  follows 
the  withdrawal  of  a  pleural  effusion  by  aspiration.  The  sputum  is  copious 
and  has  the  characters  above  described.  It  is  the  result  of  the  sudden 
removal  of  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Even  more  rare  is  the 
perforation  of  the  lung  by  a  serous  pleural  effusion.  There  are  coarse 
rdles  usually  confined  to  the  affected  side,  and  an  abundant  expectoration 
presenting  the  characters  of  the  sputum  in  oedema  but  with  a  larger 
albumin  content. 

Pros:nosis. — General  oedema  of  the  lungs  is  frequently  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  dissolution.  There  are,  however,  cases  that  recover 
under  proper  treatment.  The  outlook  is  at  the  best  uncertain.  Collateral 
<Edema  may  mark  an  unfavorable  turn  in  an  acute  illness  or,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  subside  under  energetic  management  and  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  lasting  improvement. 

(c)  Pulmonary  Hemorrhage. — There  are  two  forms.  In  the  first 
the  blood  escapes  into  the  bronchi  and  is  expectorated — bronchopulmonary 
hemorrhage;  in  the  second  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs 
and  air-cells — pulmonary  apoplexy,  hemorrhagic  infarct. 

1.  Bronchopulmonary  Hemorrhage. — Bronchorrhagia;  Hcemoptysis,  (See 
Part  III,  page  458.) 

2.  Pulmonary  Apoplexy. — Pneumorrhagia ;  Infarct. — Anatomically  two 
conditions  are  encountered:   diffuse  infiltration  and  hemorrhagic  infarct. 

Diffuse  Hemorrhagic  Infiltration  of  the  Lungs, — The  lung  tissue  and 
air-cells  are  densely  and  uniformly  infiltrated  with  extravasated  blood. 
The  cut  surface  presents  a  smooth,  somewhat  gelatinous  appearance  and 
a  blackish  color.  The  condition  is  rare.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
hemorrhagic  fevers,  less  often  in  sepsis  and  acute  cerebral  disease.  The 
symptoms  are  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  bloody  sputum,  blackish  in  color,  and 
the  nervous  phenomena  of  collapse.  Resonance  is  impaired.  This  form 
of  hemorrhage  is  of  no  great  diagnostic  importance,  since  it  constitutes 
the  terminal  event  in  an  otherwise  fatal  malady. 

Hemorrhagic  Infarct. — The  extravasation  of  blood  is  due  to  the  arrest  of 
circulation  in  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  embolus  or  thrombus. 
The  anatomical  condition  and  the  symptoms  differ  greatly  according  to 
the  location  of  the  occlusion.  If  it  occurs  in  the  trunk  or  a  main  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  blood  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  pulmonary  circuit,  and  there  is  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart,  a  small,  thready,  arterial  pulse,  intense  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and 
<leath  from  apnani — pulmonary  apoplexy.  As  the  clinical  manifestations 
from  cardiac  paralysis  are  the  same  the  diagnosis  remains  an  uncertain  one. 
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When  the  obstruction  takes  place  in  a  smaller  branch  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  infarction  usually  occurs.  These  lesions  are  commonly  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  resting  upon  the 
pleura,  which  is  inflamed.  Exceptionally  they  are  located  within  the 
tissue  of  the  lung  and  they  are  then  irregularly  oblong.  Recent  infarcts 
present  the  appearance  of  a  blood-clot  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The 
air-cells  and  their  walls  and  the  capillaries  are  packed  with  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Infarcts  are  commonly  multiple,  exceptionally  single.  They 
vary  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  upward  and  may  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  a  lobe.  In  the  arterial  branch  of  supply  may  commonly  be  found  the 
embolus  or  thrombus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  apex.  These  obstructionfi, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  terminal,  do  not 
always  cause  infarction,  owing  to  the  width  and  free  anastomosis  of  the 
capillaries  and  the  ability  of  the  bronchial  vessels  to  maintain  the  circiiU- 
tion.  The  changes  in  the  infarct  are  similar  to  those  in  blood-clots  in  other 
situations.  The  color  becomes  reddish-brow^n ;  the  tissues  contract,  and 
are  finally  converted  into  a  puckered,  pigmented,  fibroid  nodule.  The 
source  of  the  embolus  is  to  be  sought  in  the  right  heart  or  peripheral  venous 
system.  The  white  thrombi  which  form  in  the  right  auricular  appendix, 
the  vegetations  which  develop  upon  the  tricuspid  leaflets  in  the  rare  case 
of  right-sided  endocarditis,  fibrin  formations  among  the  columnse  camc« 
may  be  swept  by  the  venous  blood  stream  into  the  ramification  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  become  lodged.  Any  condition  which  tends  to  weaken 
the  action  of  the  right  ventricle  predisposes  to  this  accident.  Among 
these  are  valvular  disease,  especially  mitral  affections  and  myocardial 
degenerations.  These  emboli  are  not  usually  septic.  Emboli  from  inflan)- 
matory  or  suppurating  foci  in  various  regions  are  infected  and  cause  not 
a  simple  infarct  but  a  metastatic  abscess.  When  the  general  condition 
is  septic,  numerous  small  suppurating  foci  develop  in  the  lung — pycmif 
abscesses.  These  cannot  always  be  recognized  during  life.  When,  however, 
a  more  extensive  portion  of  the  lung  undergoes  septic  infarction  pulmonary 
abscess  results. 

Symptoms.  ^ — The  symptoms  are  neither  constant  nor  distinctive. 
An  initial  chill  may  occur.  It  is,  however,  never  so  severe  or  prolonged  as 
the  ordinary  chill  of  croupous  pneumonia.  Cyanosis,  increased  respira- 
tory frequency,  and  dyspnooa  at  once  develop.  These  symptoms  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  number,  and  especially  the  size,  of  the  infarction*. 
They  may  be  slight  or  altogether  absent.  There  is  cough  and  the  sputum 
contains  blood  (see  Part  III,  page  459). 

Physical  Sis:n8.  —  There  is  circumscribed  dulness,  more  commonly 
in  the  lower  lobes,  especially  on  the  right  side,  with  bronchial  breathing 
and  high-pitched  small  mucous  r&les.  Pleural  friction  over  a  limited 
area  may  very  often  be  demonstrated. 

Dias:no5is.  —  Direct. — The  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  with 
certainty.  The  sudden  occurrence  of  the  above  rational  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  in  the  course  of  chronic  disefase  of  the  heart,  or  thrombosis 
of  a  crural  or  other  vein,  or  some  distant  inflammatory  or  suppurative 
process  w^arrants  a  provisional  diagnosis. 
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DiFPEKENTiAL. — Croupous  Pneutnonia. — There  is  a  superficial  resem- 
blance in  some  of  the  cases;  but  the  situation  and  outline  of  the  consolida- 
tion, the  character  of  the  sputum  in  which  the  blood  or  haemoglobin  i& 
more  intimately  mixed  than  in  infarction,  and  the  results  of  the  laboratory- 
examination  of  the  sputum,  which  contains  pneumococci,  are  distinctive. 
Havwpiysis  in  Mitral  Disease,  especially  Mitral  Stenosis. — The  occurrence 
of  blood  spitting,  usually  in  small  amounts  and  extending  over  a  period 
of  days  or  weeks,  may  suggest  infarction.  The  differential  diagnosis  in 
the  absence  of  physical  signs  or  marked  pulmonary  symptoms  is  impos-^ 
sible.  The  blood  may  be  due  to  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
Its  recurrence  after  exertion  and  at  long  intervals  is  in  favor  of  the  latter 
view.  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Lung, — Blood  spitting  and  signs  of  con- 
solidation are  present  in  both  conditions.  Pain,  wasting;  localizing  physical 
signs,  which  gradually  include  more  territory,  cachexia,  the  presence  of 
new  growths  elsewhere,  and  in  particular  of  pigmented  naevi  or  warts, 
with  secondary  nodules  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissues,  implication 
of  the  lymph-nodes,  or  a  history  of  the  removal  of  a  malignant  growth, 
justify  a  provisional,  and  in  well-marked  cases  a  positive,  diagnosis  of 
cancer  or  sarcoma  of  the  lung. 

Air  Embolism;  Fat  Embolism. — An  embolus  is  any  body  transported 
by  the  circulating  blood  and  capable,  when  arrested  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  vessel,  of  obstructing  the  circulation.  Emboli  are  usually  too  large 
to  pass  through  the  capillaries.  They  may  be  composed  of  fibrin  masses, 
fragments  of  thrombi,  vegetations  or  calcareous  particles  from  endocardial 
vegetations,  or  fragments  of  neoplasms,  which  have  penetrated  the  wall 
of  a  vessel.  They  may  be  infected  or  non-infected.  There  are  two  sub- 
stances, differing  from  ordinary  emboli  in  not  consisting  of  solid  bodies, 
which  may  give  rise  to  urgent  or  fatal  consequences  when  arrested  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  circulation;  these  are  air  and  fat. 

Etiology. — Air  embolism  occurs  under  certain  circumstances  when 
a  vein  is  lacerated.  Fat  or  oil  embolism  may  follow  fracture  or  injury  to 
a  bone,  with  escape  of  marrow  into  the  tissues,  or  extensive  laceration  of 
adipose  tissue,  or  its  rapid  breaking  down  in  suppurative  processes. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  air  embolism  are  urgent  or  even  fatal 
in  cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  air  is  sufficient  to  form  large  numbers  of 
bubbles  which  cannot  pass  the  pulmonary  capillaries — an  embolic  shower. 
They  consist  of  an  extreme  degree  of  air  hunger,  loss  of  consciousness,, 
convulsions,  and  collapse,  and  usually  prove  fatal  in  a  brief  period,  some- 
times instantly.  In  rare  cases,  however,  these  most  alarming  manifesta- 
tions improve  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  air,  and  prompt 
recovery  takes  place — a  fortunate  event  not  seen  when  multiple  embolism, 
the  embolic  shower,  is  due  to  solid  emboli.  When  the  air  bubble  entering 
the  vein  is  small  or  the  air  enters  slowly  the  symptoms  are  commonly  less 
urgent.  No  symptoms  attend  the  presence  of  the  most  minute  air  bubbles 
which,  having  passed  the  wider  pulmonary  capillaries,  are  arrested  in  the 
capillaries  of  other  organs. 

Since  the  fat  globules  obstruct  only  the  finest  vessels  in  the  lungs 
and  only  gradually  enter  the  circulation,  the  sudden  pulmonary  symptoms 
seen  in  air  embolism  rarely  present  themselves.     As  a  rule  no  symptoms 
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occur  until  some  hours  or  days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  injury. 
Severe  dyspnoea,  cedema  of  the  lunga,  great  depression,  and  cx>ma  may 
occur.  As  the  fat  emboli  have  no  tendency  to  cause  blood  coagulaticn 
or  thrombosis,  they  are  gradually  forced  on  under  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  stream,  or  undergo  resorption,  and  recovery  takes  place.  The  fal 
particles  which  pass  the  lungs  may  reach  the  cerebral  capillaries  or  be 
arrested  in  the  renal  glomeruli.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  voided  in 
the  urine.    Death  is  uncommon  in  fat  embolism. 

ii.  Diseases  Characterized  by  Changes  in  the  Vesicular 
Structure  of  the  Lungs. 

(a)  PULMONARY  EMPHYSEMA. 

Vesictdar  EmjAi/seina;  Substantive  Emphysema;  Pseudohypertrophic 
Emphysema. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  tnfundibuli 

and  vesicles  are  dilated  and  their  walls  atrophied. 

This  is  a  well-defined  clinical  affection,  and  characterized  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lungs,  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  chest,  incomplete  aeration 
of  the  blood,  and  varying  degrees  of  dyspnosa,  especially  upon  exertioD. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  acute  vesicular  emphysema,  compensator; 
emphysema,  and  interstitial  and  atrophic  forms. 

Etiology. — Heredity  constitutes  an  important  predisposing  influence. 
The  disease  is  frequently  encountered  in  successive  generations  or  in  seveni 
members  of  a  family,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  childhood.  It  has  been 
ascribe^l  to  congenital  defects  in  the  development  of  the  elastic  fibns. 
Long-continued  habitual  intra-alveolar  pressure,  acting  upon  a  congenitallf 
defective  alveolar  structure,  causes  distention  which  tends  to  become  per- 
manent. The  hyperinflation  of  the  lungs  which  occurs  in  the  paroxysms  of 
whooping-cough  and  asthma  is  often  the  starting-point  of  emphysem*. 
Repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis  or  chronic  bronchitis  are  often  present.  It 
is  common  also  in  players  upon  wind  instruments,  glass-blowers,  and 
those  whose  work  demands  heavy  lifting  or  prolonged  muscular  strain. 
The  tension  under  these  circumstances  is  expiratory.  In  violent  attacks  of 
cough  and  in  straining,  the  glottis  is  closed  and  the  intrathoracic  tensioD 
greatly  heightened.  The  parts  of  the  lungs  lea.st  supported  by  the  chest 
wall,  namely,  the  apices  and  anterior  and  inferior  margins,  show  the  mod 
developed  lesions  of  emphysema. 

Anatomically  the  primary  changes  are  in  the  lungs;  the  (•econdsrr 
changes  in  the  wall  of  the  thorax. 

The  lungs  are  voluminous,  their  margins  meeting  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum  and  extending  downward  to  the  extent  of  two  fingMs' 
breadth  or  more.  The  diaphragm  is  correspondingly  displaced  in  a  down- 
ward direction.  They  have  lost  their  normal  contractility  and  do  not 
retract  when  the  costal  pleura  is  incised  nor  when  withdrawn  from  the 
chest  and  laid  upon  the  table.  At  the  apices  and  borders  there  are  sew 
beneath  the  pleura  greatly  distended  air-vesicles,  varjang  in  diameter  froB 
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1  to  3  mm.;  and  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  There 
is  marked  diminution  in  the  pigment  usually  found  in  the  subpleural 
lymph-spaces.  The  atrophy  of  the  distended  vesicular  walls  leads  to  loss 
of  their  pumping  function  and  permanent  pressure  upon  the  capillaries, 
and  this  to  diminution  in  the  intervesicular  vascular  supply.  The  infun- 
dibula  are  dilated,  but  bronchiectasis  is  not  very  common.  The  chambers 
of  the  right  heart  are  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  The  pulmonary  artery 
is  in  some  instances  dilated  and  atheromatous. 

The  chest  permanently  assumes  the  inspiratory  form  and  the  costal 
cartilages  progressively  undergo  calcification  and  lose  their  elasticity. 

Symptoms.  —  The  derangement  of  function  is  twofold.  First,  the 
residual  air  is  greatly  increased  and  the  tidal  air  correspondingly  decreased 
in  volume,  and  second,  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  diminished.  If  these 
facts  are  borne  in  mind  the  significance  of  the  symptoms  is  obvious.  The 
lesions  are  gradually  developed  and  it  is  only  after  they  have  made  some 
progress  that  the  characteristic  symptoms  and  signs  occur.  At  first  there 
is  merely  dyspnoea  and  faint  lividity  upon  exertion,  and  the  chest  merely 
looks  full  with  the  inspiratory  contour.  When  the  disease  is  fully  developed 
the  following  symptoms  are  present:  Dyspncea, — The  elasticity  of  the 
vesicular  structure  being  to  a  great  extent  impaired,  expiration  is  pro- 
longed and  difficult.  The  dyspncBa  is  chiefly  expiratory.  The  loss  of  resili- 
ency in  the  costal  cartilages,  the  permanent  maximum  distention  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  restricted  play  of  the  diaphragm  render  inspiration  also 
flifficult,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration.  The 
<lyspncDa  may  be  felt  upon  slight  exertion  or  it  may  be  continuous.  It 
is  increased  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  exacerbations  of  bronchitis,  to 
which  the  patient  suffering  from  emphysema  is  so  liable.  The  breathing 
is  puffy  and  wheezy.  Asthmatic  Attacks, — The  dyspncra  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  especially  after  '*  taking  cold,'*  often  assumes  a  paroxys- 
mal intensity,  differing  in  no  respect  from  true  spasmodic  asthma.  Cough 
is  a  common  symptom.  It  is  due  to  the  associated  bronchitis.  It  is  com- 
monly wheezy  and  feebly  explosive,  and  without  much  expectoration. 
It  is  usually  less  troublesome  in  warm,  dry  weather,  and  constitutes  the 
recurrent  winter  cough  of  many  elderly  persons.  Cyanosis, — The  patients 
are  frequently  able  to  go  about  with  lividity  of  high  grade.  This  symptom 
is  variable  and  may  amount  merely  to  a  certain  blueness  of  the  lips  and 
finger-nails  while  the  patient  is  at  rest. 

Intermittent  Cervical  Hernia  of  the  Lung  of  S]X)ntaneous  Origin. — 
C.  B.  Farr  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  and  collected  seven  other 
instances  from  the  literature.  As  a  rule  the  condition  accompanied 
ohronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema.  It  was  unilateral  in  five  cases 
and  bilateral  in  throe.  These  protrusions  are  of  the  form  and  size  of  a 
pear,  with  the  base  below  and  the  apex  extending  upward.  They 
are  not  present  upon  quiet  breathing  but  prominent  during  cough  and 
are  the  seat  of  a  faint  rustling  murmur.  They  are  resonant  on  percus- 
sion and  may  bo  roducod  by  gentle  taxis.  In  several  of  the  cases  a 
hernial  ring  could  bo  folt.  Thoy  are  to  be  differentiated  from  enlarge- 
ments of  tho  sinuses  of  the  jugular  veins,  abscesses,  and  an  empyema 
which  presents  in  tho  neck. 
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overlooked.    Aside  from  the  presence  of  pus  in  large  amounts  the  sputum 
presents  characters  of  diagnostic  importance  (see  Part  III,  page  457). 

Physical  Sig^ns. — The  signs  of  a  cavity  which  empties  itself  under 
the  stress  of  violent  paroxysms  of  cough,  and  again  refills,  may  be  elicited 
upon  physical  examination  when  the  abscess  is  of  suflScient  size  and  situ- 
ated in  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  In  small  abscesses  the  signs  are  often 
wholly  inconclusive. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — When  the  above  symptoms  and  signs  are  pres- 
ent, especially  when  the  etiological  factors  essential  to  diagnosis  can  be 
established  and  purulent  sputum  containing  elastic  fibres  and  the  other 
characters  named  accompanies  the  cough,  the  diagnosis  is  positive.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  is  at  best  provisional,,  and  not  rarely  abscess 
in  the  lungs  not  suspected  during  life  is  found  upon  the  post-mortem  table. 

Differential. — Collections  of  Pus  Perforating  into  the  Lung. — Accu- 
mulations that  may  break  into  the  lung  occur  in  empyema,  subphrenic 
abscess,  hepatic  abscess,  suppurating  hydatid  cyst,  in  spinal  caries,  and 
other  suppurative  processes  in  adjacent  viscera.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis rests  upon  the  presence  of  symptoms  and  signs  significant  of  such 
pathological  conditions,  and  especially  upon  the  absence  of  the  elastic 
fibres  from  the  expectorated  pus.  Bronchiectasis. — The  etiological  factore 
are  different.  Both  are  secondary  affections,  but  bronchiectasis  is  a  chronic, 
pulmonary  abscess  an  acute,  affection.  The  cough  is  more  urgent  and  less 
constant  in  bronchiectasis,  and  the  sputum  more  foul  and  does  not  as  a  rule 
contain  elastic  fibres,  which,  when  present,  are  less  abundant  than  in 
abscess.  Pulmonary  Cavities  in  Tuberculosis. — Etiological  considerations 
are  important.  The  slow  development  of  phthisical  cavities,  their  antecedent 
and  concomitant  phenomena,  the  characters  of  the  sputum,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercle  bacilli  are  of  positive  diagnostic  significance.  Pulmonary 
Gangrene. — The  sputum  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  has  an  extremely  intense, 
putrid  odor  not  often  present  in  the  purulent  expectoration  of  pulmonarr 
abscess,  and  contains  shreds  of  decomposing  lung  tissue,  which  can  be 
readily  detected  when  it  is  spread  out  upon  a  glass  plate.  These  shreds 
frequently  present  the  structure  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 

(b)  GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNQ. 

Definition. — Decomposition  of  lung  tissue  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
bacteria  of  putrefaction.     It  may  be  diffuse  or  circumscribed. 

Etiology. — Sphacelus  of  the  lung  occurs  as  an  anatomical  condition 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Impaired  vitality  of  the  tissues  from 
general  or  local  causes  is  a  necessary  predisposing  factor.  The  subjects 
are  commonly  greatly  debilitated  by  long-continued  chronic  or  grave 
acute  disease.  Severe  general  disturbances  of  nutrition,  such  as  are  caused 
by  prolonged  infections  or  disease  of  the  bones,  or  arise  in  malignant 
disease  or  diabetes  mellitus,  constitute  predisposing  influences  of  impor- 
tance. Equally  important  are  bronchiectasis,  especially  that  form  of  bron- 
chiectasis which  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  or  aneurism, 
tuberculous  cavities  and  putrid  bronchitis,  since  the  putrid  contents  of 
the  cavities  or  bronchi  often  cause  secondary  gangrene  when  aspirated 
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Differential.  —  Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema;  Acute  Over-inflation 
of  the  Lungs. — During  the  paroxysm  of  bronchial  asthma  and  pertussis, 
4\nd  in  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes,  the  lungs  are  frequently  much 
distended.  The  chest  maintains  the  inspiratory  form,  and  upon  a  single 
^examination  the  condition  might  be  confounded  with  emphysema.  The 
anamnesis  is  important.  The  borders  of  the  lung  are  enlarged,  but  not 
beyond  the  limits  of  normal  full-held  inspiration,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time  after  the  termination  of  the  primary  disease  they  regain  their 
normal  position  upon  inspiration  and  expiration.  In  congenital  weakness 
of  the  lung  tissue  such  attacks  may  become  the  point  of  departure  for 
true  emphysema.  A  similar  condition  occurs  in  cases  of  cardiac  dyspnoea 
and  angina  pectoris.  The  lungs  are  distended,  their  borders  extended, 
and  the  expiration  is  prolonged  and  accompanied  by  wheezing  rdles. 
Compensatory  Emphysemu;  Vicarious  Emphysema. — When  local  lesions 
in  the  lung  or  pleura  interfere  with  expansion  upon  inspiration,  the  unaf- 
fected tissue  takes  upon  itself  increased  functional  activity — vicarious 
respiration.  This  change  may  involve  parts  adjacent  to  the  lesion,  an  adjoin- 
ing lobe,  or  the  opposite  lung.  It  occurs  in  bronchopneumonia  and  around 
tuberculous  foci  and  cicatrices,  the  air-cells  of  the  unaffected  lobules  under- 
going a  vicarious  distention;  in  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  the  unaffected  lung 
undergoing  vicarious  enlargement,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  pleural  adhesions 
iind  effusions  and  in  pneumothorax.  This  process,  at  first  truly  compen- 
satory and  physiological,  becomes  after  a  time  pathological.  The  vesicular 
walls  and  capillaries  undergo  atrophy;  a  circumscribed  or  partial  emphy- 
sema comes  to  pass.  In  bronchopneumonia  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
with  scattered  lobular  lesions  the  distention  of  the  adjacent  air-cells  masks 
the  dulness  and  may  render  the  diagnosis  obscure;  in  retracted  and  cir- 
rhotic conditions  of  one  lung,  such  as  follow  the  resorption  of  the  pleural 
effusion,  the  borders  of  the  opposite  lung  are  much  distended  and  may 
he  followed  by  careful  percussion,  not  only  in  their  inferior  extent,  but 
also  over  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  and  beyond  the  median 
line  toward  the  contracted  side.  Atrophic  Emphysema;  Atrophy  of  the 
Lungs;  Senile  Emphysema. — This  is  a  purely  senile  change  and  is  occasion- 
ally encountered  in  wizened  old  people  with  small,  narrow  chests  which 
are  permanently  in  the  expiratory  form.  The  alveolar  walls  and  inter- 
alveolar  capillaries  are  extensively  atrophied,  and  the  alveoli  in  places 
converted  into  series  of  large  communicating  cells.  The  lungs  themselves 
are  small  and  the  thorax  conforms  to  the  changes  in  the  contained  organs. 
It  is  flattened,  the  shoulders  droop,  the  costal  angle  is  acute,  the  neck 
appears  elongated.  The  diaphragm  is  high.  The  right  heart  does  not 
show  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  as  in  large-lunged  emphysema,  because 
it  also  undergoes  a  corresponding  senile  involution.  The  respiratory 
muscles  are  atrophic.  Interstitial  Emphysema.  —  Small  bubbles  of  air 
find  their  way  into  the  interlobular  and  subpleural  tissues.  Their  access 
is  by  way  of  tracheotomy  or  other  surgical  or  accidental  wounds  of  the 
neck  or  throat;  less  frequently  through  rupture  of  the  alveolar  walls  by 
violent  coughing,  contusions  of  the  chest,  or  ulceration.  When  the  opening 
is  near  the  root  of  tlie  lung  air  may  pass  to  the  mediastinal  connective 
ti«;sup.     The  condition  is  rare.     Mediastinal  emphysema  may  be  diagnosti- 
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V.  New  Growths  in  the  Lungs. 

Neoplasms  in  the  lungs  are  usually  malignant.  They  are  primary 
or  secondary.    The  former  are  rare;   the  latter  comparatively  common. 

1.  Primary  Tumors. — Carcinoma  is  the  usual  form.  Much  more 
rare  are  primary  sarcoma  and  endothelioma.  The  growth  usually'  invades 
one  lung  and  forms  a  large  mass,  which  may  ultimately  break  down  and 
give  rise  to  a  cavity.  Diffuse  cancerous  infiltration  may  simulate  tuber- 
culous bronchopneumonia.  Diffuse  miliary  infiltration  has  been  described 
— carcinosis  pulmonum  miliaris, 

2.  Secondary  New  Growths. — Every  variety  of  malignant  growth 
may  by  metastasis  invade  the  lungs.  In  comparatively  rare  instances 
the  secondary  growth  may  be  solitary,  and  chiefly  involves  the  pleura. 
Usually  they  are  multiple  and  occupy  both  lungs.  Large  tracts  of  pul- 
monary tissue  may  be  densely  invaded.  The  primary  tumor  is  usually 
mammary,  in  the  gastro-intestinal  or  genito-urinary  tract,  or  in  the  bone. 

I  It  may  be  epithelioma,  scirrhus,  colloid,  sarcoma,  enchondroma,  or  osteoma. 

In  melanosarcoma  the  primary  growth  may  have  its  starting-point  in  a 
I  pigmented  mole.     In   Hodgkin's  disease  the  growth  may  perforate  the 

sternum  and  widely  involve  the  lungs,  or  it  may  reach  the  lungs  by  way 
I  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  lymph-nodes.     In  cancerous  disease  there 

!  is  commonly  secondary  implication  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands, 

j  and  less  often  of  the  cervical  chains.      Other  superficial  glands,  includ- 

ing the  inguinal,  may  be  enlarged.      Pleurisy  is  common.      It  may  be 
I  eancerous    or    serofibrinous.      Frequently   both    conditions    are    present 

Not  rarely  the  effusion  is  hemorrhagic. 
'  Etiology. — New  growths  in  the  lungs  occur  with  greatest  frequency 

:  in   middle  life.     Males  suffer  more  commonly  from  primary  malignant 

j  -disease  of  the  lungs  and  pleura;  women  from  the  secondary  form. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  is  not  well  defined,  especially  in  the 
primary  form.  It  sometimes  suggests  chronic  pneumonia,  sometimes  a 
mediastinal  tumor  or  thoracic  aneurism,  or  again  there  may  be  nothing 
to  suggest  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  Pain  is  usually  present  when  the 
pleura  is  affected.  It  may  be  substernal.  Cough  is  not  constant.  It  is 
frequently  aggravated  in  certain  postures  and  may  be  dry  and  attended 
with  pain.  There  is  in  many  cases  a  jelly-like  bloody  sputum  which  is 
highly  suggestive,  though  it  may  occur  in  other  conditions.  Dyspnoea 
upon  exertion  is  a  symptom  of  large  growths  or  extensive  infiltration,  and 
may  be  paroxysmal.  Pleural  effusion,  often  found  upon  aspiration  to  be 
hemorrhagic,  may  develop.  The  lymph-nodes  of  the  axilla  or  above  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle  are  frequently  enlarged.  There  is  progressive 
wasting  and  cachexia,  and  toward  the  end  irregular  fever  of  remittent 
type.  Pressure  symptoms  are  common.  These  consist  of  distention  of 
the  large  veins,  with  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  one  or  both  arms,  enlarged 
and  tortuous  veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  distressing  d\^pn(Fa 
or  stridor  from  compression  of  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi,  brassy  cough, 
and  aphonia  from  pressure  upon  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  In  large 
unilateral  tumors  the  heart  is  displaced  toward  the  opjK>site  side  and  the 
diaphragm  depressed. 
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(c)  BRONCHOPNEUMONIA. 

Lobular  Pneumonia;  Catarrhal  Pneumonia;  So-called  Capillary  Bronchitis* 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  capillary  or  terminal  bronchi  and  the 
air-vesicles  which  constitute  the  corresponding  pulmonary  lobules.  There 
are  several  forms,  all  of  which  are  caused  by  bacterial  invasion  of  the  lungs. 
The  disease  may  be  primary  or  secondary  and  is  characterized  clinically 
by  symptoms  of  infection  and  interference  with  the  respiratory  function. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Bronchopneumonia  is  com- 
mon at  the  extremes  of  life.  In  children  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
bronchi,  their  more  abundant  vascular  supply,  and  the  more  rapid  and 
exuberant  growth  of  the  epithelium  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  constitute 
predisposing  factors  of  great  importance;  while  in  the  aged  tissue  relaxa- 
tion, tendencies  to  passive  congestion,  and  diminished  reflex  excitability 
on  the  part  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  act  in  the  same  way.  Bron- 
chopneumonia is  more  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  spring  than  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  more  common  among  the  poorer  classes.  In 
the  great  majority  of  the  eases  bronchopneumonia  occurs  as  a  secondary 
or  intercurrent  process.  There  are  two  principal  groups  of  cases:  1.  Those 
in  which  it  arises  in  the  course  of  simple  bronchitis  or  an  acute  infectious 
disease  in  which  bronchitis  forms  part  of  the  symptom-complex,  as  measles, 
pertussis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  and  less  frequently  the 
variolous  diseases,  erysipelas,  and  enteric  fever.  It  is  a  common  complica- 
tion of  the  acute  intestinal  diseases  of  infancy.  Bronchopneumonia  is  a 
grave  complication  in  all  these  affections  and  constitutes  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases.  Its  frequency  corresponds  closely 
to  their  epidemic  prevalence.  It  is  far  less  common  in  the  acute  febrile 
diseases  of  middle  life.  In  the  aged  it  is  a  common  complication  and  fre- 
quently forms  the  terminal  event  in  various  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 
The  consolidating  lesions  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  due  to  chronic 
localized  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia.  2.  Aspiration  or  deglutition 
pneumonia.  In  the  stupor  of  the  low  fevers  and  in  comatose  states  of  all 
kinds  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  larynx  is  lowered,  and  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  minute  portions  of  drink,  and  particles  of  food  during  the  act 
of  swallowing  are  drawn  into  the*  trachea  and  bronchi.  In  this  situation 
they  set  up  an  active  bronchitis  which  by  extension  rapidly  involves  the 
smaller  bronchi  and  gives  rise  to  an  intense  bronchopneumonia.  This 
accident  is  very  common  after  operations  upon  the  throat,  nose,  larynx, 
and  trachea.  Most  cases  of  ether  pneumonia  arise  in  this  way.  The  infect- 
ing material  may  come  from  within  the  chest  itself;  severe  bronchopneu- 
monia not  rarely  follows  haemoptysis  and  occasionally  the  aspiration  of  the 
contents  of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity,  or  pus  from  an  empyema  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  lung  by  way  of  a  bronchopulmonary  fistula  is  fol- 
lowed by  this  disease.  The  extension  of  tuberculosis  from  one  part  of  a  lung 
to  another,  or  to  the  opposite  lung,  is  due  in  some  instances  to  aspiration. 

Exciting  Cause. — Various  micro-organisms  are  associated  with  the 
lesions  of  bronchopneumonia.  In  the  primary  form  which  attacks  young 
children  in  previous  health  the  common  organism  is  the  pneumococcus, 
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V.  New  Growths  in  the  Lungs. 

Neoplasms  in  the  lungs  are  usually  malignant.  They  are  primary 
or  secondary.    The  former  are  rare;   the  latter  comparatively  common. 

1.  Primary  Tumors. — Carcinoma  is  the  usual  form.  Much  more 
rare  are  primary  sarcoma  and  endothelioma.  The  growth  iisually  invades 
one  lung  and  forms  a  large  mass,  which  may  ultimately  break  down  and 
give  rise  to  a  cavity.  Diffuse  cancerous  infiltration  may  simulate  tuber- 
culous bronchopneumonia.  Diffuse  miliary  infiltration  has  been  described 
— carcinosis  pulvwnum  mUiaris, 

2.  Secondary  New  Growths. — Every  variety  of  malignant  growth 
may  by  metastasis  invade  the  lungs.  In  comparatively  rare  instances 
the  secondary  growth  may  be  solitary,  and  chiefly  involves  the  pleura. 
Usually  they  are  multiple  and  occupy  both  lungs.  Large  tracts  of  pul- 
monary tissue  may  be  densely  invaded.  The  primary  tumor  is  usually 
mammary,  in  the  gastro-intestinal  or  genito-urinary  tract,  or  in  the  bone. 
It  may  be  epithelioma,  scirrhus,  colloid,  sarcoma,  enchondroma,  or  osteoma. 
In  melanosarcoma  the  primary  growth  may  have  its  starting-point  in  a 
pigmented  mole.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  the  growth  may  perforate  the 
sternum  and  widely  involve  the  lungs,  or  it  may  reach  the  lungs  by  way 
of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  lymph-nodes.  In  cancerous  disease  there 
is  commonly  secondary  implication  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands, 
and  less  often  of  the  cervical  chains.  Other  superficial  glands,  includ- 
ing the  inguinal,  may  be  enlarged.  Pleurisy  is  common.  It  may  be 
eancerous  or  serofibrinous.  Frequently  both  conditions  are  present. 
Not  rarely  the  effusion  is  hemorrhagic. 

Etiology. — New  growths  in  the  lungs  occur  with  greatest  frequency 
in  middle  life.  Males  suffer  more  commonly  from  primary  malignant 
disease  of  the  lungs  and  pleura;  women  from  the  secondary  form. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  is  not  well  defined,  especially  in  the 
primary  form.  It  sometimes  suggests  chronic  pneumonia,  sometimes  a 
mediastinal  tumor  or  thoracic  aneurism,  or  again  there  may  be  nothing 
to  suggest  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  Pain  is  usually  present  when  the 
pleura  is  affected.  It  may  be  substernal.  Cough  is  not  constant.  It  is 
frequently  aggravated  in  certain  postures  and  may  be  dry  and  attended 
with  pain.  There  is  in  many  cases  a  jelly-like  bloody  sputum  which  is 
highly  suggestive,  though  it  may  occur  in  other  conditions.  Dyspnoea 
upon  exertion  is  a  symptom  of  large  growths  or  extensive  infiltration,  and 
may  be  paroxysmal.  Pleural  effusion,  often  found  upon  aspiration  to  be 
hemorrhagic,  may  develop.  The  lymph-nodes  of  the  axilla  or  above  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle  are  frequently  enlarged.  There  is  progressive 
wasting  and  cachexia,  and  toward  the  end  irregular  fever  of  remittent 
type.  Pressure  symptoms  are  common.  These  consist  of  distention  of 
the  large  veins,  with  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  one  or  both  arms,  enlarged 
and  tortuous  veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  distressing  dyspnc^a 
or  stridor  from  compression  of  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi,  brassy  cough, 
and  aphonia  from  pressure  upon  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  In  large 
unilateral  tumors  the  heart  is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side  and  the 
diaphragm  depressed. 
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tremor.  The  cough  becomes  less  urgent,  the  child  no  longer  struggles 
for  air,  the  face  becomes  suffused  and  loses  its  anxioue  expression,  and 
death  occurs  from  cardiac  paralysis.     Sputum  (see  Part  III,  page  457). 

Physical  Signs. — Upon  inspection  there  are  early  signs  of  obstruction 
in  the  terminal  bronchi,  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
and  lower  sternal  and  epigastric  regions,  rapid,  shallow,  jerky  respiration, 
and  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  Percussion. — Death  may  occur 
before  signs  of  consolidation  develop.  There  may  be  merely  vesiculo- 
tympanitic resonance.  If  consolidation  is  present  impaired  resonance, 
sometimes  actual  dulness,  is  found  at  the  bases  in  scattered  ureas.     To 
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elicit  it  in  the  latter  case  demands  very  careful  light  percussion.  Com- 
pensatory emphysema  may  mask  small  areas  of  dulness.  AuactdUUion 
in  the  early  stages  reveab  only  the  signs  of  the  extension  of  the  bronchitis 
to  the  finer  tubes,  namely,  many  diffuse  small  mucous  and  some  crepitant 
r&les.  These  are  u.sually  more  intense  and  numerous  at  the  bases  posteri- 
orly. Vesiculobronchial  and,  here  and  there,  pure  bronchial  respiration 
may  be  heard  over  the  patches  of  dulness.  Failure  of  the  right  heart  is 
followed  by  pulmonary  rcdenia,  which  is  usually  the  forerunner  of  the 
death  agony. 

Clinical  Varieties.  —  ].  Primary  Form.  — It  is  a  question  whether 
many  of  these  cases  are  not  in  truth  irregular  forms  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia— pneumococcus  pneumonia.     The  primary  form  is  rare  in  adults. 
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3.  Mediastinal  Abscess. — The  abscess  cavity  usually  occupies  the 
anterior  mediastinum.  The  condition  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The 
acute  cases  are  due  to  traumatism  or  occur  in  connection  with  the  acute 
febrile  infections;  the  chronic  cases  are  as  a  rule  tuberculous.  Males  are 
more  commonly  affected.  The  pus  shows  a  disposition  to  burrow  ^nd 
may  find  its  way  through  an  intercostal  space,  into  the  abdomen,  may 
rupture  into  the  trachea  or  oesophagus,  or  may  perforate  the  sternum. 

Symptoms. — Substernal  pain  is  constant.  In  the  acute  cases  it  \b 
severe  and  throbbing,  and  accompanied  with  chills,  fever,  and  sweating. 
Large  abscesses  may  give  rise  to  pressure  symptoms  and  dyspnoea.  There 
may  be  resorption  of  the  fluid  and  inspissation. 

Piiysical  Sis^ns. — A  fluctuating  tumor  may  appear  in  the  epistemal 
space  or  at  the  sternal  border.  In  the  latter  situation  it  may  suggest 
empyema  necessitatis.  Pulsating  synchronously  with  the  heart  it  may 
simulate  a  pulsating  empyema  or  an  aneurism.  From  pulsating  empyema 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  pleural  effusion; 
from  aneurism  by  absence  of  murmur,  of  diastolic  shock,  and  of  the  expan- 
sile character  in  the  pulsation.  Exploratory  puncture  with  a  fine  needle 
may  be  performed. 

4.  Emphysema. — The  escape  of  air  into  the  connective-tissue  spaces 
of  the  mediastinum  is  an  occasional  event  after  traumatism  or  surgical 
operations  upon  the  neck,  as  tracheotomy,  and  in  pertussis.  It  may  be 
associated  with  pneumothorax.  There  are  no  special  symptoms.  Crack- 
ling rdles  having  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  are  heard  over  the  sternal  region. 
If  the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck  the  crepitus 
may  be  recognized  upon  kneading  the  tissues  lightly  with  the  finger-tips. 
Etiological  factors  are  important. 

5.  Indurative  Mediastinitis. — Adherent  pericardium  with  chronic  pn^ 
liferative  mediastinitis  is  a  rare  condition.  The  heart  is  greatly  enlarged. 
Its  action  is  hampered  by  the  extensive  adhesions  to  the  adjacent  parts; 
its  signs  obscured  by  the  greatly  thickened  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mediasti- 
num. Friction  sounds  may  sometimes  be  heard  along  the  sternal  borders. 
The  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle  ultimately  fails,  and  dyspncea,  cyanosis, 
and  anasarca  develop. 

6.  Mediastinal  New  Qrowtlis. — The  common  varieties  are  carcinomji 
and  sarcoma.  Dermoid  cysts,  hydatid  cysts,  and  lymphomata.  fibromata, 
lipomata,  enchondromata,  and  gummata  are  of  comparatively  infrequent 
occurrence.  The  tumor  may  have  its  origin  in  the  thymus,  the  lymph- 
glands,  or  the  pleura  or  lung.  Tumors  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  originate 
from  the  remnants  of  the  thymus  of  the  connective  tissue;  those  of  the 
middle  and  posterior  mediastinum  from  the  lymph-nodes.  Primar>' 
tumors  are  more  commonly  sarcoma  than  carcinoma.  Among  personal 
predisposing  influences  age  and  sex  are  important.  Mediastinal  tumor 
most  frequently  develops  in  the  fifth  decade  of  life  and  in  men. 

Symptoms. — The  important  manifestations  of  a  tumor  developing 
in  or  encroaching  upon  the  mediastinal  spaces  are  displacement  and  pres- 
sure symptoms.  These  symptoms  relate  to  the  heart,  great  vessels  and 
nerves,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  lungs,  and  pleurae,  and  the  oesophagus.  The 
symptoms  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  new  growth^  and  its  immediate 
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are  often  prolonged  and  the  defervescence  is  by  lysis.  Fatal  cases  in  chil- 
dren often  come  to  an  end  in  from  3  to  5  days.  The  duration  of  favorable 
cases  is  from  1  to  4  or  5  weeks.  Recovery  may  still  take  place  after  an 
illness  of  8  or  10  weeks.    In  protracted  cases  tuberculosis  is  to  be  feared. 

Dias^osis.  —  Direct.  —  A  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  unless 
the  signs  of  consolidation  are  present.  Circumscribed  areas  of  relative 
dulness,  usually  bilateral  with  vesiculotympanitic  resonance  interspersed, 
together  with  high-pitched,  small  mucous  and  crepitant  rfiles,  bronchial 
breathing,  bronchophony,  and  increased  vocal  fremitus  are  diagnostic 
in  the  primary  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  forms.  In  cases  in  which  the 
lesions  are  massed  in  a  single  lobe,  careful  physical  examination  will  almost 
always  show  a  focus  of  consolidation  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  signs 
of  consolidation  are  often  absent,  especially  early  in  the  attack.  The 
diagnosis  is  even  then  probable  if  in  bronchitis  the  temperature  rises  to 
104°  F.  (40°  C),  the  cough  becomes  short,  harassing,  and  painful,  the 
respiration  and  pulse-frequency  become  high,  cyanosis  develops,  and 
diffuse,  high-pitched  fine  rales  are  heard. 

Differential. — Croupous  Pneumonia  (see  page  728).  Acute  Miliary 
Tuberculosis  (see  page  790).  Acute  Tuberculous  Bronchopneumonia  (see 
page  804).  Atelectasis, — The  dulness  and  r&les  of  this  condition  are  modi- 
fied and  sometimes  even  disappear  upon  change  of  posture.  Fever  is  not 
an  essential  concomitant.  If  present  it  is  usually  due  to  an  associated 
bronchitis.  Meningitis, — In  infants  marked  cerebral  symptoms  sometimes 
occur,  and  the  condition  closely  simulates  meningitis.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  tuberculous  meningitis  and  bronchopneumonia  with 
cerebral  symptoms  can  in  some  cases  only  be  made  by  time. 

Proj^nosis. — The  outlook  is  much  more  favorable  in  the  primary  than 
in  the  secondary  forms.  It  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  patient. 
Within  the  first  year  almost  every  case  dies;  until  the  fifth  year  from  30  to 
50  per  cent. ;  in  the  aged  the  prognosis  is  ominous.  Pale,  fat,  flabby  children 
do  not  bear  the  disease  well.  Aspiration  pneumonia  is  a  very  fatal  disease, 
especially  that  form  which  follows  operations  upon  the  mouth  and  throat. 

iii.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  Characterized  by  Interstitial 

Inflammation. 

(a)  CHRONIC  INTERSTITIAL  PNEUMONIA. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung. 

Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lung  with  increase  of  the 
interstitial  tissue  and  decrease  in  the  vesicular  tissue,  with  general  indura- 
tion and  contraction.  There  are  two  forms,  the  local  or  circumscribed, 
and  the  diffuse,  involving  the  greater  part  of  one  or  both  lungs. 

1.  Local  Pulmonary  Fiukosis. — This  condition  is  very  common. 
It  occurs  as  a  secondary  process  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lung,  as 
bronchitis,  croupous  pneumonia,  and  bronchopneumonia.  It  constitutes 
an  important  feature  in  the  complex  lesions  of  tuberculosis  and  the  chief 
final  local  process  in  obsolescent  or  cured  tuberculous  disease.     It  is  the 
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termination  of  pulmonary  atelectasis  prolonged  through  the  stages  of  com- 
pression and  carnification  until  the  tissue  has  become  organized  and  expan- 
sion is  no  longer  possible.  Hence  it  is  a  feature  of  the  lung  tissue  adjacent 
to  aneurisms,  tumors,  abscesses,  hydatids,  and  gummata.  It  is  especially 
important  as  the  outcome  of  neglected  pleural  effusion,  because  by  the 
early  withdrawal  of  the  exudate  the  pressure  atelectasis  may  be  relieved 
and  subsequent  fibroid  changes  minimized.  The  clinical  phenomena  of 
local  fibroid  changes  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  primary  disease  which 
it  accompanies.  Retraction  of  the  supra-  or  infraclavicular  spaces,  or  cir- 
cumscribed retraction  elsewhere,  is  suggestive.  Nevertheless  the  diagnosis 
must  often  be  provisional  rather  than  positive.  The  chief  importance  of 
the  condition  arises  from  its  often  constituting  the  point  of  departure  for 
fibroid  changes  involving  the  entire  lung. 

2.  Diffuse  Pulmonaky  Fibrosis. — To  a  certain  extent  the  etiologicjJ 
factors  are  the  same  as  in  the  localized  form.  Thus  the  fibroid  changes 
in  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  associated  with  bronchiecta- 
sis, are  usually  diffuse.  When  the  condition  follows  pressure  atelectasis 
it  may  be  diffuse  when  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  or  lung  is  compromised. 
Other  conditions  which  may  be  followed  by  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia 
are  the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body  long  retained  in  a  bronchus,  chronic 
bronchopneumonia,  in  rare  instances  unresolved  croupous  pneumonia. 
pleurisy,  the  connective-tissue  overgrowth  invading  the  lung  from  a  chronic 
fibrinous  pleural  exudate — the  pleurogenous  form  of  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia — and  syphilis. 

Two  forms  are  recognized,      (a)   Lobar  Interstitial  Pneumonia, — The 
disease  is  unilateral.     The  entire  lung  is  usually  involved.      It   frequentiv 
appears  as  a  small,  dense,  airless  mass  of  tissue  lying  along  the  spine.    It 
is  densely  indurated,  showing  upon  section  a  compact,   grayish,   fibroid 
tiasue  traversed  by  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels.     In  the  pleurogenous 
form  the  lung  is  bound  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax  by  dense,  thick,  pleural 
adhesions.    When  the  process  has  been  intrapulmonary  from  the  beginning 
the  pleural  adhesions  may  be  of  only  moderate  thickness.     Bronchiectasis 
is  common  and  often  very  extensive.     In  tuberculous  cases  vomicae  and 
caseating  foci  are  present  and  the  opposite  lung  shows  evidences  of  tubercle. 
The  right  heart  is  hypertrophied,  and  atheroma  and  local  arterio6clera«t^ 
are   frequently   encountered.     The  heart  is  displaced  toward  the  affect^ 
side.     The  opposite  lung  is  emphysematous — vicarious  emphysema — and 
its  border   extends  beyond   the   median   line  toward   the    afifected  side. 
(b)  Disseminated    Interstitial    Pneumonia,  —  The    condition    is    bilateral. 
There  are  circumscribed  areas  of  fibrosis  separated  by  lung  tissue  more  or 
less  emphysematous — collateral  vicarious  emphysema.     These  fibroid  islets 
are  deeply  situated  in  the  lung  tissue  and  more  frequently  in  the  lower 
lobes.     Thev  surround  bronchiectatic  dilatations. 

90 

Symptoms. — Fever  when  present  is  due  to  an  acute  associated  process. 
or  to  tuberculosis.  There  are  cough,  dyspnoea  upon  exertion,  and  expecto- 
ration, which  may  show  the  special  characteristics  of  the  sputum  of  bron- 
chiectasis. Haemoptysis  is  fairly  common,  especially  in  the  tuberculous 
cases.  The  affection  is  the  very  type  of  a  chronic  disease  but  the  adapta- 
tions are  remarkable.     The  general  health  is  often  remarkably  good  when 
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the  extent  and  nature  of  the  lesions  are  considered,  and  the  patients  are 
capable  of  conducting  their  affairs. 

Physical  Sis^ns. — Inspection. — The  deformity  of  the  chest  in  well- 
developed  cases  is  conspicuous  both  in  the  unilateral  and  bilateral  types 
oi  the  affection,  though  in  the  latter  retraction  is  more  or  less  modified 
by  compensatory  emphysema.  In  the  unilateral  variety  the  affected  side 
of  the  thorax  is  retracted  and  immobile.  The  ribs  approach  each  other 
so  that  the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated,  or  the  ribs  may  overlap.  The 
shoulder  droops  and  there  is  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  concavity 
in  the  dorsal  region  being  toward  the  affected  side.  The  respiratory 
muscles  and  those  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  are  wasted.  The  semicircum- 
ference  of  the  affected  side  is  much  diminished  and  remains  uninfluenced 
by  respiratory  effort.  The  heart  is  strongly  displaced  toward  the  affected 
side,  being  drawn  over  by  the  contracting  lung.  The  changes  in  the  cardiac 
phenomena  are  much  more  apparent  when  the  left  lung  is  involved.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  may  be  an  extensive  area  of  pulsation  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternal  border.  When 
the  right  lung  is  affected  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  extending  median  border  of  the  emphysematous  left  lung.  The 
unaffected  side  is  in  strong  contrast  with  its  large  size,  wide  intercostal 
spaces,  and  free  respiratory  excursus.  Palpation. — If  the  bronchi  are 
unobstructed  the  vocal  fremitus  is  increased  over  the  affected  side.  There 
is  usually  epigastric  pulsation  transmitted  from  the  right  heart.  Cardiac 
pulsation  is  well  felt  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interspaces  in  left- 
sided  fibrosis,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  short  diastolic  thrill  to  the  left 
of  the  pulmonary  area.  Percussion. — Dulness  is  usually  marked  and 
may  be  extreme  at  the  apex  and  base.  When  the  bronchi  are  extensively 
dilated  the  percussion  sound  has  the  tympanitic  quality.  This  may  be 
especially  marked  in  the  axillary  region.  Over  the  opposite  lung  there  is 
hyperresonance.  Upon  linear  percussion  the  anterior  border  of  the  unaf- 
fected lung  is  found  to  be  displaced  as  far  as,  or  even  beyond,  the  sternal 
border  on  the  affected  side,  and  its  lower  border  displaced  downward, 
while  the  lower  border  of  the  affected  lung  and  the  related  organ,  i.e., 
liver  or  spleen,  are  displaced  upward  and  show  no  respiratory  movement. 
Auscultation. — There  is  more  or  less  widely  extended  bronchial  respira- 
tion. At  the  apex  the  quality  may  be  cavernous  or  amphoric;  at  the  base 
feeble  and  distant.  In  some  cases  small  mucous  rdles  are  heard.  There 
is  bronchophony  and,  if  bronchial  dilatation  extends  to  the  periphery  of 
the  lung,  whispering  pectoriloquy  may  be  heard.  The  pulmonary  second 
sound  is  accentuated  and  endocardial  murmurs  frequently  appear  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease  as  dilatation  and  failure  of  the  right  heart  come  on. 

Dias^nosis. — In  the  disseminated  form  the  diagnosis  may  be  obscure. 
The  symptoms  and  signs  may  be  simply  those  of  bronchiectasis.  In  the 
unilateral  form  the  diagnosis  is  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  underlying 
condition  cannot,  however,  always  be  determined.  The  resemblance  to 
fibroid  phthisis  is  often  very  close.  Signs  of  disease  in  the  opposite  lung, 
especially  at  the  apex,  fever,  hiemoptysis,  and  foci  of  moist  r&les  are  in 
favor  of  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  Tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  are 
conclusive. 
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Prognosis. — The  outlook  as  regards  life  is  favorable;  as  regards 
recovery  hopeless.  The  patients  live  many  years  and  often  have  no  great 
inconvenience  except  from  cough,  expectoration,  and  dyspnoea  upon  exer- 
tion. The  powers  of  resistance  are  diminished  and  they  readily  succumb 
to  intercurrent  disease.  Otherwise  death  is  commonly  due  to  progressive 
failure  of  the  right  heart  or  amyloid  disease. 


(b)  PNEUMONOCONIOSIS. 

Definition. — Disseminated  fibrosis  of  the  hmgs  caused  by  the  habitual 
inhalation  of  a  dust-laden  atmosphere  in  various  occupations. 

Etiology.  —  Pneumonoconiosis  is  the  very  type  of  an  occupation 
disease.  Several  varieties  are  described,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  work  and  the  nature  of  the  dust  inhaled:  anthracosis  or  coal  miners' 
disease;  siderosisy  the  form  caused  by  inhaling  metallic  dust,  especially 
iron  oxide,  and  brass  and  bronze  particles;  chalicosis,  due  to  mineral 
dusts,  as  stonecutters'  consumption  or  the  grinders'  rot  of  the  workers  in 
cutlery.  Similar  affections  occur  in  workers  in  flax  and  cotton  and  in 
grain  shovellers. 

The  condition  of  the  lungs  in  advanced  cases  of  the  disease  caused  by 
different  substances  is  practically  the  same.  The  interstitial  inflammation 
starts  from  the  peribronchial  lymph-nodes  in  which  the  dust  particles 
excite  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
process,  especially  in  anthracosis,  is  confined  to  these  tissues.  There  is  an 
associated  chronic  bronchitis  to  which  many  of  the  symptoms  are  due. 
Bronchiectasis  is  common  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  clinical  picture 
is  that  of  a  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema.  In  anthracosis  there  is 
a  carbon-laden  black  spit.  In  advanced  cases  softening  occurs  in  the 
indurated  nodules,  and  small  cavities  are  formed  which  in  some  cases 
suppurate  and  discharge  a  purulent  fluid  by  way  of  the  bronchi.  Notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  anthracosis  among  coal  miners  tuberculous 
phthisis  is  comparatively  rare. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  does  not  show  itself  until  after  long  exposure 
to  the  dust.  There  are  the  general  signs  of  failing  health,  with  cough, 
expectoration,  often  abundant,  dyspncca.  and  wheezing,  especially  upon 
exertion.  The  mucopurulent  sputum  in  anthracosis  is  blackish.  It  is 
popularly  known  as  "black  spit."  That  of  the  other  forms  is  light  or 
grayish  in  color,  without  gross  characteristics.  In  chalicosis  glittering 
crystalloid  particles  of  silicious  material  may  be  seen.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  dust  particles  are  seen  in  the  alveolar  epithelium.  Tuberculosis 
may  form  the  terminal  condition. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  is  not  as  a  rule  difficult.  The  anam- 
nesis, the  gradual  development  of  the  affection  after  years  of  exposure, 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema  and  bronchiectasis, 
the  mucopurulent  sputum  with  the  special  characteristics  mentioned, 
and  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  all  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  favorable  if  the  condition  is  recognized 
early  and  the  patient  can  change  his  work.  Otherwise  the  cases  run  a 
progressive  though  very  chronic  course. 
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iv.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  due  to  Suppuration  and 

Necrosis. 

(a)  PULMONARY  ABSCESS. 

Definition.  —  Localized  collections  of  pus  in  cavities  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  lung  tissue. 

Etiology.  —  Pulmonary  abscess  is  a  secondary  process  due  to  the 
intense  action  of  various  pyogenic  organisms,  among  which  streptococci 
and  staphylococci  are  the  most  common.  It  may  occur  under  the 
following  conditions: 

L  Acute  Inflammation. — Suppuration  may  follow  croupous  pneu- 
monia. It  occurs  in  two  forms:  first,  the  purulent  infiltration  which  con- 
stitutes an  advanced  stage  of  gray  hepatization,  and  second^  the  much 
more  rare  condition  of  actual  abscess  cavity.  The  latter  are  usually  small, 
multiple,  with  shreddy  walls,  and  frequently  contain  necrotic  tissue. 
They  tend  by  fusion  to  form  larger  abscesses.  Purulent  infiltration  and 
abscess  are  sometimes  present  in  the  same  lung.  Abscess  is  more  common 
in  bronchopneumonia,  especially  the  form  known  as  aspiration  or  degluti- 
tion pneumonia.  In  the  low  fevers  and  stuporous  and  comatose  conditions, 
after  wounds  of  the  neck  and  operations  upon  the  nose,  throat,  and  mouth, 
and  suppurative  diseases  of  these  parts,  an  intense  acute  bronchitis  fre- 
quently arises,  which  by  extension  involves  the  distant  tubules  and  causes 
purulent  bronchopneumonia.  Multiple  abscesses,  mostly  minute  but 
frequently  attaining  the  size  of  an  orange,  may  result.  A  similar  condition 
may  follow  the  inflammation  caused  by  a  foreign  body  lodged  in  a  bronchus. 
Pulmonary  abscess  is  a  relatively  common  sequel  of  epidemic  influenza. 
2.  Traumatism. — Perforation  of  the  lung  from  without,  as  in  stab  or 
gunshot  woimds,  laceration  of  the  lung  by  a  fractured  rib,  and  analogous 
accidents,  may  cause  pulmonary  abscess.  3.  Perforation  from  Within. — 
Sudden  invasion  of  the  lung  by  purulent  or  otherwise  infected  substances 
from  adjacent  organs  is  a  common  cause  of  abscess.  Cancer  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, abscess  of  the  liver,  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst,  or  the  aspiration  of 
the  pus  in  empyema  suddenly  rupturing  into  the  lung  may  cause  abscess. 
4.  Infective  Emboli. — Metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lung  are  common 
in  septic — pya^mic — states.  The  purulent  foci  are  multiple,  mostly  sub- 
pleural,  and  at  first  wedge-shaped.  They  are  commonly  small,  but  occa- 
sionally extensive  purulent  infection  occurs.  The  related  pleura  is  inflamed 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  greenish  lymph.  Occasionally  softening  and 
perforation  are  followed  by  pneumothorax.  5.  Tuberculous  Abscesses. 
— Circumscribed  local  suppurative  processes  enter  largely  into  the  com- 
plex lesions  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the  later  course  of 
the  disease.  They  are  associated  with  caseation  and  cavity  formation, 
and  give  rise  to  important  and  significant  symptoms  and  physical  signs. 

Symptoms. — As  in  other  suppurative  processes  there  are  irregular 
chills  and  fever.  In  pneumonia  the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated, 
the  sputum  becomes  purulent,  and  the  signs  of  a  cavity  can  sometimes  be 
demonstrated.  In  pyaemia  the  local  symptoms  of  pulmonary  abscess  are 
obscured  by  the  general  symptoms  of  sepsis,  and  the  condition  is  usually 
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Prvgnoala. — The  outlook  is  mostly  favorable.  In  tde  primary  form 
after  a  few  days  adhesions  take  place,  the  friction  murmur  disappears, 
and  the  pain  ceases.    The  secondary  forme  often  run  the  same  course. 

Chronic  Dry  Pleurisy. — There  are  three  forni.s:  primitive  dry  pleuris>', 
that  form  which  follows  the  resorption  or  withdrawal  of  pleural  e&usioQfl, 
and  tuberculous  dry  pleurisy, 

1.  Primitive  Dry  Pleurisy. — This  variety  may  develop  insidiously 
without  marked  symptoms,  and  be  first  recognized  by  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  friction  fremitus,  or  it  may,  &s  is  commonly  the  case,  be  the 
outcome  of  the  acute  disease.  Limited  or  general  pleural  adhpsions  take 
place.  The  respiratory  function  is  but  little  affected.  With  general  bilat- 
eral adhesions  the  respiratory  play  of  the  chest  is  restricted.  Percussion 
is  norma!.  The  excursus  of  the  lower  border  of  resonance  is  dimin- 
ished and  the  lessened  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  confirmed  by 
Litten's  sign.  This  form  of  pleurisy  may  result  in  remarkable  thickening 
and  connective-tissue  proliferation  within  the  lung,  with  contraction  and 
induration — pidvionary  drrhosis. 

2.  Adhesivk  Pleurisy  Followino  the  Remov.\l  of  Exud.\tes.— 
Upon  resorption  of  an  effusion,  or  its  removal  by  aspiration  or  othera'ise, 
the  pleural  surfaces  unite  and  the  fibrinous  material  becomes  organized. 
This  process  is  most  marked  at  the  base  of  the  chest  and  gives  rise  to  a 
characteristic  deformity,  in  which  there  is  flattening,  with  narrowing  of 
the  intercostal  spaces  and  overlapping  of  the  ribs,  deficient  expaoEioi), 
enfeebled  respiratory  murmur,  and  dulness.  The  pathological  change  a 
largely  due  to  prolonged  pressure  atelectasis,  a  fact  of  great  importance 
as  bearing  npon  the  prompt  removal  of  pleural  effusions.  The  ronditioD 
follows  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  empyema,  and  traumatism  of  the  chest, 
especially  gunshot  and  stab  wounds.  It  is  of  every  grade,  from  the  slight 
retraction  of  the  chest  wall  following  a  rapidly  removed  serofibrinoiu 
effusion,  relieved  by  respiratory  gymnastics,  particularly  in  young  persons, 
to  the  gross  and  disfiguring  deformity  which  is  seen  after  neglected  effu.'iicns 
of  all  kinds,  especially  old  empyemata,  and  is  associated  with  a  pernanentlj 
compressed,  airless,  fibroid  and  bronchiectatic  lung. 

3.  TuBERcuLOL-B  Dry  Plexihisy.  —  The  course  of  tnbercilm-s  dry 
pleurisy  is  from  the  onset  essentially  chronic  and  characterized  ty  great 
thickening,  together  with  implication  of  the  connective-tissue  framework 
of  the  lung.  It  may  involve  both  sides  and  usually  begins  at  an  apei. 
Proliferating  pericarditis  or  peritonitis  may  be  also  present. 

Flushing  or  sweating  of  one  cheek  and  dilatation  of  a  pupil  nnv 
occur  when  the  pleural  thickening  implicates  the  upper  thoracic  ganglion. 

The  tlifferential  diagnosis  between  a  circumscribed  pleural  effusion 
and  gre.it  pleural  thickening  is  in  many  cases  extremely  difficult,  a  fart 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  physical  condition  and  the  occasional  pres- 
ence of  small  collections  of  residual  fluid  in  the  thickened  pleura.  Dulness. 
even  flatness,  feeble  respiratory  sounds,  diminished  vocal  resonance,  ard 
absent  vocal  fremitus  occur  in  both  conditions.  The  use  of  the  aspirator 
will  usually  at  once  determine  the  diagnosis. 
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(b)  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. 

Plcuritis  Exudativa. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pleura  in  which  fluid  exudate  is 
associated  with  the  fibrin. 

Pleural  inflammation  is  due  to  microbic  infection.  The  organisms 
present  in  the  exudate  are,  witli  greatest  frequency,  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
the  pncumococcus,  and  the  streptococcus;  far  less  commonly  the  staphy- 
lococcus, Bacterium  coli  commune,  Friedlander's  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of 
Eberth,  and  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus.  Mixed  infections  occur.  Accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  effusion  the  following  forms  are  recognized: 
serofibrinous,  purulent,  hemorrhagic,  and  chyliform. 

SEROFIBRINOUS  PLEURISY. 

This  term  is  not  used  to  designate  those  cases  in  which  small  quanti- 
ties of  serum  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  loose  plastic  exudate,  but 
to  describe  considerable  collections  of  fluid  which,  unless  prevented  by 
adhesions,  accumulate  under  the  influence  of  gravity  in  the  dependent 
parts  of  the  pleural  sac. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  cases  may  be  divided 
into  idiopathic  and  secondary.  Idiopathic  or  primary  pleurisy  often 
quickly  follows  a  wetting  or  chill  in  an  apparently  healthy  person.  The 
majority  of  the  cases  are,  however,  tuberculous.  Serofibrinous  pleurisy 
may  follow  injury  to  the  chest.  With  reference  to  personal  predisposition, 
hospital  statistics  show  a  greater  liability  on  the  part  of  males — 5  to  1 — 
and  in  middle  life,  especially  between  40  and  50.  The  disease  occurs, 
however,  at  all  ages.  Secondary  pleurisy  occurs  not  only  in  connection 
with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung,  or  tuberculous  lesions  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  but  also  in  croupous  pneumonia  and  bronchopneumonia, 
malignant  disease  of  the  pleura  or  lung,  pericarditis,  rheumatic  fever, 
enteric  fever,  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  chronic  nephritis. 

Exciting  Causes.  —  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  and  traumatism 
lower  local  tissue  resistance  to  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  —  The  serous  and  fibrinous  exudates  are  present 
in  varying  proportions.  Fibrin  may  be  scanty,  or  form  thick,  shaggy 
layers  upon  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleurae  and  curd-like  masses  or 
flocculi  which  float  in  the  seriini  and  collect  in  the  most  dependent  part 
of  the  pleural  sac.  The  fluid  is  clear  or  slightly  turbid,  according  to  the 
relative  abundance  of  cells  and  fibrin  masses  which  it  contains.  It  is 
of  a  pale  citron  or  lemon  color,  but  may  be  darker.  It  coagulates  on  boil- 
ing, but  sometimes  on  standing  undergoes  spontaneous  coagulation.  Chemi- 
cally it  resembles  blood-serum.  It  may  show  the  presence  of  cholesterin, 
uric  acid,  or  supar.  Microscoj  ically  there  are  seen  leucocytes,  endothelial 
cells,  fibrin  shreds,  and  erytlirocytes.  The  fluid,  according  to  its  volume, 
exerts  pressure  upon  the  lunc:s  and  adjacent  organs.  In  small  effusions 
thf^  lower  lobe  is  compressed  and  partially  atelectic;  in  large  effusions  the 
entire  lung  may  be  reduced  to  a  flat,  airless,  carnified  n^ass  lying  against 
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the  spine.  In  large  effusions  the  mediastinum  and  heart  are  displaced 
toward  the  opposite  side,  the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  and  with  it  the 
liver  or  spleen,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Symptoms. — Serofibrinous  pleurisy  may  begin  insidiously  or  with 
acute  symptoms.  The  former  mode  of  onset  is  more  common  in  children 
and  aged  persons  and  in  the  secondary  forms  which  develop  in  acute  or 
chronic  disease.  The  chief  symptoms  are  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion 
and  rapid  anaemia.  The  latter  may  be  preceded  by  prodromes,  or  a  chill 
with  fever  and  pleural  pain  may  suddenly  occur.  If  relatively  mild  these 
symptoms  suggest  acute  plastic  pleurisy;  if  severe,  croupous  pneumonia. 
The  pain  is  severe,  lancinating,  and  aggravated  by  deep  breathing.  It  is 
referred  to  the  nipple  or  axillary  region;  sometimes,  probably  when  the 
diaphragmatic  pleura  is  involved,  to  the  umbilical  region  or  the  hypo- 
chondriac region  of  the  affected  side,  suggesting  gastralgia,  gastric  ulcer, 
or  an  acute  inflammatory  infradiaphragmatic  inflammation,  as  cholecys- 
titis or  appendicitis.  In  rare  cases  the  pain  is  located  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  temperature  rises  gradually  rather  than  rapidly  and  attains  an  aver- 
age of  102^-103°  F.  (39^-39.5^  C).  The  fever  is  atypical  and  irregukr 
and  of  varying  duration.  Surface  observations  show  in  the  early  course 
of  the  disease  a  slightly  higher  elevation  upon  the  affected  side.  Cough 
as  a  rule  is  present.  It  is  accompanied  by  scanty,  mucous  expectoration. 
When  this  contains  blood,  a  larval  pneumonia  is  to  be  suspected.  Dyspncea 
is  at  first  due  to  the  fever  and  pain;  later  to  circumscription  of  the  respiratory 
surface  in  consequence  of  the  compression  of  the  lung.  The  more  rapidly 
the  fluid  accumulates  the  more  urgent  the  shortness  of  breath.  A  large 
effusion  if  slowly  formed  may  cause  little  or  no  dyspnoea  so  long  as  the 
patient  lies  quietly  in  bed.  A  moderate  leucocytosis — 12,000  to  15,000— 
is  present  during  the  febrile  period.  In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
leucocytes  are  below  normal. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  patient  prefers  to  lie  upon  his 
back  slightly  propped  up  on  pillows  or  upon  the  affected  side.     In  large 
effusions  the  contour  of  the  affected  side  appears  to  be  abnormally  full 
and  the  chest  may  show  upon  measurement,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the.  normal  disparity,  an  increase  of  2  or  3  cm.  in  the  semicircumference 
The  intercostal  furrows  are  absent.     The  immobility  of  the  aflfected  side 
is  often  in  striking  contrast  to  the  movement  of  the  sound  side,  which  is 
exaggerated  by  vicarious   function.     In  right-sided    effusion  the  apex  of 
the  heart  may  be  displaced  to  the  fourth  intei'space  beyond  the  mammillary 
hne,  or  even  as  far  as  the  left  anterior  axillary  line;   in  left  effusions  the 
apex  may  lie  behind  the  sternum  and  no  impidse  be  seen;   or  there  may 
be  a  visible  impulse  in  the  third  or  fourth  interspaces  as  far  to  the  right 
as  the  nipple  line.     Palpation. — The  signs  obtained  upon  inspection  arc 
confirmed  by  the  sense  of  touch.     The  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished  or 
absent.     In  children  the  fremitus  attendant  upon  crying  is  sometimes 
transmitted  along  the  chest  wall  to  the  affected  side.    It  may  be  present 
in  circumscribed  areas  over  large  effusions  when  there  are  localiased  old 
pleural  adhesions.     Fluctuation   is  not  a  sign  of    simple    serofibrinous 
pleurisy,  and  oedema  of  the  chest  wall  scarcely  ever  occurs.     Mensuba- 
TioN. — The  difference  in  the  contour  between  the  sides  as  determined  br 
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the  cyrtometer  is  very  striking.  There  la  an  increase  in  the  anteroposterior 
diameter,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  semicircumfei-ence.  The 
difference  in  respiratory  expansion  may  be  accurately  measured  by  the 
saddle-tape.  Percussion. — The  percussion  sound  over  the  effusion  is 
flat,  and  the  percussing  finger  perceives  an  absence  of  elasticity  which  is 
very  suggestive.  Above  the  level  of  the  fluid,  Skodaic  resonance — the  sign 
of  relaxation  of  vital  intrapulmonary  tension — may  be  elicited  in  front 
and  to  a  less  degree  behind.  The  upper  line  of  flatness  is  not  horizontal, 
but  rises  in  a  curve  resembling  the  italic  letter  S,  starting  at  its  lowest 
point  from  the  spine  and  rising  to  the  axilla,  from  whit^h  it  descends  obliquely 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  sternum.  This  hne,  known  as  "Ellis's  line  o/JUU-- 
ness,"  has  been  established  by  abundant  clinical  and  experimental  studies. 
It  is  much  modified  when  the  patient  has  been  confined  to  bed  during  the 
accumulation  of  the  fluid,  when  there  are  lesions  in  the  lung  which  modify 
it8  shape  and  consistence,  and  when  the  compression  of  the  lung  is  inter- 


fered with  by  pleural  adhesions,  it  is  effaced  when  the  fluid  rises  above 
the  third  rib.  The  flat  percussion  sound  on  the  right  side  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  liver,  from  which  it  cannot  be  discriminuted;  on  the  left 
in  the  mammillary  line  it  extends  to  Traube's  semilunar  space,  the  convex 
upper  bonier  of  which  becomes  gradually  flattened  as  the  fluid  increases. 
The  rising  and  fidling  of  the  upper  line  of  dulness,  as  the  effu.sion  increa.ses 
or  undergoes  resinption,  may  be  demonstrated  by  carefid,  light  percussion 
and  markings  upon  the  skin  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  In  moderate 
effusions  in  which  the  Uing  is  not  confined  by  adhesions  movable  dulness 
may  \>e  demonstrated  by  marking  the  upper  line  of  dulness  in  the  anterior 
surface  while  the  pntient  is  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  and  again  after 
some  time  spent  in  the  dorsal  decubitus.  Ha.s.sive  effusions  reach  the 
clavicle  and  even  extend  to  the  sternal  border  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
downward  dislocation  of  the  liver  or  spleen  may  Ije  demonstrated  by 
linear  percussion,  which  enables  us  to  demonstrate  the  lower  borders  of 
these  organs  respectively.  The  liver  is  depressed  in  very  large  left  effu- 
sions by  reason  of  the  dislocation  of  the  heart  toward  the  right,  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  lung  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  and  the  general  depression 
cf  the  diaphrnftm. 
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Normal  Paravertebral  Triangles  of  Relative  Dulness. — Vpon  percuKion 
over  the  spine  from  above  downward,  the  resonance  is  progressively  dimiD- 
ished  in  the  lower  thoracic  region.  This  impairment  of  resonance  also 
extends  laterally  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  on  each  side  of  the  loner 
thoracic  spine  a  narrow  triangle  of  relative  dulness,  the  base  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  lower  limit  of  normal  pulmonary  resonance. 

Koranyi's  (Grocco's)  Sign;  AlmoTinal  Pnrarertehrul  Triangles  of  IhH- 
neas. — These  triangles  appear  upon  the  sound  side  in  pleural  eEfusion,  and 
may  differ  from  the  normal  triangles  only  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  dul- 
ness. More  commonly  they  differ  also  in  extent.  The  procedure  is  as 
follows:  (1)  The  borders  of  the  effusion  are  determined  by  percussion. 
(2)  The  base  of  the  lung  upon  the  sound  side  is  ascertained  by  percussing 
from  above  downward,  (3)  The  degree  of  resonance  over  the  spinous 
processes  is  learned  by  percussion  also  from  above  downward,  and  the 
point  at  which  relative  dulness  begins  is  noted.     This  commonlj'  is  at  the 


Flo.  321.— Normat 


level  of  impaired  resonance,  or  slightly  above  the  level  of  Batneas  on  the 
side  of  the  effusion.  (4)  Percussion  upon  the  sound  aide  in  a  direction 
toward  the  spine  in  serial  horizontal  lines  from  above  downward  reveals 
a  paravertebral  right-angled  triangle  of  dulness,  the  vertical  side  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  spine  and  rises  to  or  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
effusion  on  the  opposite  side,  the  base  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lung, 
while  the  hypothenuse  extends  from  the  apex  to  the  outer  and  lowest 
point  of  dulness.  The  base  line  varies  with  the  volume  of  the  effusion  and 
may  reach  6  or  10  cm,  in  length.  The  triangle  is  usually  larger  in  right- tbin 
in  left-sided  effusions.  The  respiratory  murmur,  vocal  resonance,  and 
vocal  fremitus  are  enfeebled  over  this  area  of  dulness.  The  phenomenon 
occurs  alike  in  hydrothorax  and  in  serofibrinous  and  purulent  effusiona. 
The  base  line  is  longer  in  purulent  than  in  serous  effusions.  The  triangle 
in  free  effusions  disappears  upon  change  from  the  upright  to  the  recumbent 
posture.  The  explanation  of  the  paravertebral  triangles  of  dulness  is  not 
clear.  It  is  probable  that  undpr  normal  conditions  the  vibrations  of  the 
lung  tissue  are  to  some  extent  inhibited  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra 
against  which  it  rests,  and  that  an  effusion  upon  the  opposite  side  acts  u 
a  "mute"  or  damper  and  still  further  interferes  with  the  vibrations  of 
the  lung  in  the  costovertebral  recess  of  the  sound  side. 
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Auscultation. — In  the  beginning  of  the  attack  friction  sounds 
having  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  friction  signs  in  acute  fibrinous 
pleurisy  are  heard.  When  the  case  has  been  under  observation  from  the 
beginning,  the  rapid  replacement  of  this  sign  by  flatness  is  of  the  highest 
diagnostic  significance.  As  the  fluid  undergoes  resorption  and  the  pleural 
surfaces  once  more  come  in  contact,  friction  sounds  are  again  heard.  At 
this  period  they  are  grating  or  creaking,  or  fine  and  moist,  like  the  crepitus 
of  pneumonia,  and  are  heard  just  above  the  level  of  flatness.  As  expansion 
of  compressed  vesicular  tissue  accompanies  the  process  of  resorption, 
there  are  crepitant  r&les  to  be  heard.  As  the  fluid  accumulates,  the  respira- 
tory murmur  becomes  at  first  feeble  and  distant.  Later,  while  retaining 
its  distant  quality  it  assumes  the  bronchial  character  and  may  be  amphoric. 
Cavernous  respiration  associated  with  rdles,  especially  in  children,  may 
suggest  a  cavity.  Over  large  eflfusions  the  respiratory  sounds  may  be 
wholly  absent.  Above  the  level  of  the  fluid  the  respiration  is  vesiculo- 
bronchial or  bronchial.  The  vocal  resonance  is  usually  diminished  or 
absent.  In  rare  instances  there  is  bronchophony.  iEgophony  is  sometimes 
heard  in  the  scapular  region  in  medium-sized  effusions.  The  whispered 
voice  is  better  transmitted  through  a  serous  than  a  purulent  eflfusion — 
BacelWs  sign. 

The  Heart. — The  diastole  is  restricted  by  pressure.  The  sounds  are 
therefore  usually  less  distinct  than  normal.  There  is  a  diminished  flow 
of  blood  into  the  arteries,  which  causes  small  pulse  and  a  tendency  to 
cyanosis  and  oliguria.  Murmurs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  displaced  heart, 
and  a  pleuropericardial  friction  may  be  detected  in  many  cases. 

Clinical  Course  of  Serofibrinous  Pleurisy. — The  cases  may  be  grouped 
according  to  the  amount  of  fluid,  which  varies  up  to  4  litres.  Less 
than  500  c.c.  cannot  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  an  adult.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  eflfusion  does  not  exceed  this  amount  and 
manifests  itself  by  limited  dulness  at  the  base  of  the  chest  and  immobility 
of  the  lower  border  of  pulmonary  resonance.  Spontaneous  arrest  of  the 
process  occurs  and  resorption  begins — slight  effusion.  In  another  group 
the  fluid  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib  in  front  and  resorption  is 
more  tardy — moderate  effusion.  Again  the  upper  line  of  flatness  may  reach 
the  second  rib — large  effusion;  and  finally  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
outpour  of  the  serous  exudate  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  pleural  sac,  and  the  whole  side  is  distended  and  flat,  the  signs  of 
fluid  reaching  to  the  clavicle  and  beyond  the  opposite  sternal  border — 
massive  effusion. 

In  slight  eflfusions  the  fever  subsides,  the  cough  ceases,  and  recovery 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  Some  impairment  of 
resonance  with  feeble  respiratory  sounds  usually  persists  for  a  longer 
period.  In  moderate  and  large  effusions  the  tendency  is  to  spontaneous 
resorption,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  permanent  damage  to  the  lung 
results  from  prolonged  pressure  atelectasis.  In  this  group  there  is  commonly, 
but  by  no  means  invariably,  a  gradual  subsidence  of  fever.  The  exceptional 
cases  in  which  fever  persists  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  symptom  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  serofibrinous  and  purulent  pleurisies.  Mas- 
sive effusions  when  the  intrapleural  pressure  is  extreme  are  usually  attended 
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sternum.  The  new  growth  may  even  crude  the  bune  or  perforate  the  tl 
wall  at  the  eternal  border.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  displaced! 
the  left  and  downward.  Respiratory  derangements  are  conspicuous.  1 
some  cases  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  of  one  side  deDoti 
unilateral  compression  of  a  main  bronchus  or  the  large  part  of  the  lul| 
Diminished  respiratory  excursus  upon  one  side  may  be  a  sign  of  plein 
effusion.  Palpation. — Vocal  fremitus  is  absent  over  the  tumor  and  ovi 
pleural  effusions.  If  the  tumor  pulsates  it  lacks  the  forcible.  eicpanA 
impulse  of  an  aneurism.  Percus»Lon.~~Du\ne^  of  a  high  grmle  ami  It 
creased  resistance  are  present  over  the  tumor.  The  borders  of  the  t 
of  dulness  are  irregular,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  outline  of  the  be 
or  of  the  margin  of  an  infiltrated  lung.  The  dull  area  is  continuous  * 
the  dulneas  of  a  pleural  effusion  when  the  latter  is  present  and  its  p 
ence  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Huid  is  of  diagnostic  significance.  A 
tatiav. — The  respiratory  nmrmiir  retains  its  vesicular  quality,  in  the 
but  is  enfeebled.  At  the  borders  of  the  tumor  it  may,  owing  to  f 
atelectasis,  have  the  bronchial  quality.  Stridor  is  the  sign  of  coraprai 
of  the  trachea  or  a  main  bronchus. 

DlaEDosIa. — Direct.^Au  area  of  dulness  in  the  sternal  regiuii,  ■ 
irregular  and  advancing  borders,  bulging  of  the  breast-bone,  dyspoceit 
inspiratory  type,  absence  of  respSratiiry  murmur,  displacement  of  thehe 
and  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  venous  circiitit 
of  pressure  upon  the  vagi,  the  sympathetic,  the  phrenic,  and  the  recfin 
laryngeal  nerves,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  the  lung  itself,  and  dyspK 
constitute  a  symptom -complex  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  mediiutiol 
tumor  may  be  confidently  made.  The  association  of  a  number  of  ittf 
justifies  a  provisional  diagnosis.  When,  however,  to  sieveral  of  ihea'OgI 
are  added  the  presence  of  cnlargeii  superficial  lymph-nodes  and  the  ^latt 
and  palpable  evidences  of  a  tumor  perforating  the  sternum  or  llie  gM 
wall  at  the  borders  of  the  stenium,  or  advancing  into  the  epi.'^tenia]  nnUll 
the  diagnosis  becomes  positive. 

Differential. — Obscure  pre.'^sure  symptoms  may  arise  in  wnseqiwH 
of  the  presence  of  a  small  mediastinal  tumor,  tuberculous  tracheal  orbni 
chial  glands,  gummata  or  syphilitic  cicatrices,  or  a  small  aneurisuL  Hi 
differential  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  cannot  be  made  nor 
diagnosis  of  mediastinal  tumor  be  reached  until  abnormal  dulness  & 
with  distinct  evidences  of  intrathoracic  pressure  appear,  \\lth  referenctl 
the  differential  diagnosis,  pericardial  and  pleural  effusions.  m»li 
disease  of  the  pleura,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  demand  special  cooside 
tion.  Pericardiat  Effvsion. — Fluid  pericardial  and  pleural  exudaUs  p 
gressively  displace  the  organs  containeil  in  the  mediastinum;  medliultM 
new  growths  compress  them.  A  fiat  percussion  sound  is  the  sign  of  brt 
conditions;  but  the  area  of  flatness  in  uncomplicated  effusion  ii>t«  tl 
serous  sacs  has  ilefinite  and  regular  outlines,  whereas  in  nieilia-ttinal  tuiM 
its  borders  are  irregular  and  anomalous.  In  pericardial  effu^on  the  apei 
beat  may  be  faintly  palpable  within  the  dull  area  and  more  distinct  •' 
the  patient  bends  forward.  In  this  attitude  the  dulness  is  tdso  alightj) 
increased  in  its  transverse  diameter.  In  mediastinal  tumor,  on  the  olh^ 
hand,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  at  the  left  boi'der  of  the  dull  area,  trfuflii 
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little  or  no  expectoration,  and  dyspnoea;  except  m  large  effusions,  is  present 
only  upon  exertion.  The  symptoms  of  sepsis,  as  pallor,  chilliness,  irregular 
fever,  and  more  or  less  profuse  sweating,  are  very  common,  especially  in 
children.  There  is  a  high  leucocytosis,  40,000  or  more  per  cubic  millimetre. 
Physical  Sis^ns. — The  signs  elicited  upon  physical  examination  are 
the  same  as  in  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  with  the  following  superadded: 
marked  bulging  of  the  afiFected  side  with  obliteration,  even  prominence, 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  chest,  especially  in 
children.  In  many  cases  oedema  and  cyanotic  discoloration  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  with  dilatation  of  the  venules.  Whispering  pectoriloquy 
is  not  heard  over  the  effusion — BaccdlVs  sign.  Distinct  bronchial  breath- 
ing, transmitted  along  the  chest  wall,  is  often  heard  over  the  effusion  in 
young  children,  a  sign  which  may  lead  to  a  false  diagnosis  of  pneumonia. 
Displacement  phenomena,  affecting  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  are 
more  pronounced  than  in  serofibrinous  effusion,  a  fact  attributed  to  the 
greater  weight  of  the  fluid,  but  probably  due  to  the  greater  impairment 
in  the  tonicitv  of  the  tissues  from  the  imbibition  of  toxin  laden  fluids. 

VARIETIES  OF  PURULENT   PLEURISY. 

Empyema  Necessitatis. — ^The  pus  by  erosion  of  the  costal  pleura 
finds  its  way  through  an  intercostal  space  and  forms  a  subcutaneous, 
fluctuating  tumor.  This  tumor  may  appear  at  various  parts  of  the  chest, 
but  is  usually  situated  anteriorly  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  interspace. 
.Vfter  a  time  if  left  to  itself  it  opens,  and  an  oblique  fistulous  communica- 
tion with  the  pleural  cavity  is  established,  which  continues  to  discharge 
pus  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  near  the  heart  the  tumor  may  pulsate. 
It  is  usually  hemispherical  and  diminished  in  size  upon  full  inspiration. 

Pulsatins:  Pleural  Effusion. — The  pulsation  is  sj^nchronous  with  the 
cardiac  revolution,  and  may  be  intrapleural  and  manifest  in  the  lower 
intercostal  space,  in  the  anterolateral  aspect  of  the  chest,  or  show  itself 
merely  in  an  empyema  necessitatis.  The  pulsation  occurs  in  old  cases, 
almost  always  upon  the  left  side,  and  with  one  exception  among  the 
reported  cases  the  effusion  has  been  purulent.  Various  explanations  have 
been  advanced,  none  of  which  has  met  with  general  acceptance. 

Encysted  or  Circumscribed  Pleural  Effusion. — The  effusion  is  limited 
by  pleural  adhesions.  The  encysted  fluid  may  vary  in  amount  and  suggest 
abscess  of  the  lung,  or  two  or  more  loculi  may  communicate  with  each 
other  by  narrow  openings.  It  is  sometimes  serofibrinous  but  usually  pur- 
ulent. These  collections  may  be  situated  between  the  pulmonary  and 
costal  pleura?,  especially  in  the  posterolateral  region  of  the  chest  between 
the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  or  they  may  be  interlobar. 

HEMORRHAGIC   PLEURISY. 

The  exudate  is  mixed  with  blood.  The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  ha^mothorax,  which  arises  in  the  absence  of  pleural  inflammation 
when  blood  escapes  into  the  pleural  sac  from  traumatism,  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism,  or  the  compression  of  thoracic  veins  by  a  new  growth. 
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Etiology.  —  Hemorrhagic  effusion  in  of  comparatively  infrequcot 
occurrence.  It  is  encountered  in  pleurisy  .under  the  following  conditions; 
in  the  malignant  and  hemorrhagic  forms  of  the  acute  febrile  infections; 

in  visceral  diseases  associated  with  extensive  vascular  changes,  as  chronic 
nephritis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  in  tuberculous  disease,  both  miliaiy 
tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  and  the  more  chronic  pleural  tuberculosis  which 
accompanies  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis;  in  primary  and  secondary  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  pleura, — carcinoma  and  sarcoma, — very  rarely  in 
so-called  idiopathic  or  primary  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  in  ^vhich,  however, 
red  corpuscles  are  always  to  some  extent  present. 


CHYLIFORM  PLEURAL  EFFUSIONS:    HYDROPS  ADIPO^JS. 

The  exudate  has  a  milky  appearance  due  to  the  fatty  metamorphoas 
of  endothelial  and  other  cellular  elements.  The  condition  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  chylous  effusion  which  it  closely  resembles.  The  fact  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  a  mixture  of  chyliform  exudates  and  chyloiu 
transudates  may  be  present — as  in  a  case  recently  under  my  care. 

Etiology. — Chyliform  effusions  owe  their  peculiar  appearance  to,  (a) 
the  presence  of  cells  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  as  in  carci- 
noma of  the  pleura,  tuberculous  pleurisy,  n on- tuberculous  exudate,  pleurisy 
and  abscess  of  the  lung,  and  (b)  to  abnormal  fat  in  the  blood — lipieniia, 

Dlagnosis.^The  nature  of  the  effusion  cannot  be  suspected  during 
life  unless  it  is  withdrawn  by  aspiration.  The  fluid  is  yellow,  whey-like, 
and  cheesy.  Upon  standing  there  collects  upon  the  surface  a  cream-like 
layer,  showing  under  the  microscope  small  globules,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  collections  of  highly  refractive  granules  with  large  indistinct  nuclei 
In  the  underlying  fluid  are  leucocytes  and  larger  cellular  elements  whicli, 
in  consequence  of  differences  in  the  amount  of  fat,  show  all  possible  tran- 
sitional forma.  (Compare  this  description  with  that  of  chylous  effusion, 
p. II03.)  Pseudochylous  effusions  have  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
lecithin,  and  Edsall  has  described  a  non-fatty  pleural  effusion  in  which 
the  opacity  was  due  to  altered  globulins. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — Direct. — The  diagnosis 
rests  upon  the  physical  signs.  In  large  effusions  the  physical  examination 
yields  conclusive  results.  The  signs  may  be  divided  into  primary,  or  those 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  fluid  per  ae,  and  secondary,  or  those 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  adjacent  organs — displacement  atgnt. 
Among  the  more  important  of  the  primary  signs  are  restricted  respiratorj 
movement,  flat  percussion,  absence  of  vocal  fremitus,  feeble  and  distant 
breath  sounds,  and  diminished  or  absent  vocal  resonance.  The  important 
secondary  signs  are  displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  opposite  side, 
as  shown  by  a  visible  or  palpable  impulse,  or,  in  its  absence,  by  the  point 
of  maximum  intensity  of  the  first  sound;  downward  dislocation  and  immo- 
bility of  the  liver  when  the  pleural  effusion  is  right-sided;  flattening  of 
the  convex  upper  border  of  Traube's  semilunar  space;  and  displacement 
of  the  spleen  when  the  effusion  is  left-sided.  Linear  percussion  shows 
restriction  or  absence  of  movement  of  the  borders  of  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side,    and   inspection   increased — vicarious — respiratory    movement   upon 
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the  opposite  side.  Difficulties  arise  in  moderate  effusions.  Here  the 
primary  symptoms  are  usually  characteristic  but  the  valuable  aid  afforded 
by  displacement  phenomena  is  lacking.  The  methods  of  physical  diagnosis 
must  be  employed  with  great  nicety  in  doubtful  cases.  The  S-shaped 
upper  line  of  dulness,  movable  dulness  when  present,  linear  percussion, 
flatness  below  and  Skodaic  resonance  above  the  border  line,  absent  or 
enfeebled  breath  sounds,  and  absent  or  enfeebled  vocal  resonance  and 
vocal  fremitus  are  significant.  When  several  or  all  of  these  signs  are  present 
the  diagnosis  of  effusion  can  be  made  with  some  confidence.  In  small 
effusions  the  diagnostic  problem  becomes  more  difficult  and  more  inter- 
esting. The  same  signs  are  present,  but  to  recognize  them  demands  the 
highest  skill.  Finally,  we  have  the  aspirator  needle  which  can  be  used 
in  any  case  of  doubt.  There  are  several  reasons  why  the  aspirator  should 
be  used  in  explonitory  puncture  rather  than  the  hypodermic  syringe. 
The  needles  are  longer  and  of  larger  calibre,  an  important  matter  in  en- 
cysted effusions  or  where  there  is  thick  pus;  when  the  exudate  is  sero- 
fibrinous the  exploratory  puncture  becomes  at  once  a  therapeutic  pro- 
cedure and  a  single  operation  takes  the  place  of  two,  and  when  pus  is 
present  the  ocular  demonstration  prepares  the  patient  for  the  necessary 
later  surgical  operation  of  drainage. 

The  apparatus  and  spot  selected  must  be  sterilized,  according  to  sur- 
gical requirements,  directly  before  the  operation.  The  needle  should  be 
introduced  at  a  level  in  which  the  ordinary  signs  of  effusion,  as  dulness, 
absent  or  enfeebled  respiration,  and  absent  or  diminished  fremitus,  are 
well  defined.  As  a  rule,  in  ordinary  effusions  the  sixth  or  seventh  inter- 
space in  the  midaxillary  line,  or  a  spot  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
may  be  chosen.  If  the  puncture  is  made  too  low  the  needle  simply  pene- 
trates the  costodiaphragmatic  reflexion  of  the  pleura  and  may  enter  the 
liver;  if  too  high  it  will  be  inserted  into  the  compressed  lung  above  the 
level  of  the  effusion.  The  point  selected  for  an  exploratory  puncture  in  a 
circumscribed  lesion  will  be  determined  by  the  physical  signs.  It  is  an 
imperative  rule  to  test  the  instrument  with  sterile  water  immediately 
before  it  is  used.  (Sje  p.  458.) 

Differential. — It  is  in  the  atypical  cases  that  special  difficulties  arise. 

Croupous  Pneumonia. — The  general  rule  that  increased  vocal  fremitus 
occurs  in  pneumonic  consolidation  and  diminished  or  absent  vocal  fremitus 
in  effusion  is  subject  to  exceptions.  In  consolidation  a  plug  or  mass  of 
tough  mucus  may  obstruct  a  main  bronchus  and  arrest  the  vibrations, 
while  in  effusion  they  may  be  distinctly  transmitted  along  bands  of  old 
pleural  adhesions,  or  in  children  from  the  opposite  side  along  the  elastic 
walls  of  the  chest.  The  occurrence  of  bronchophony  and  bronchial  res- 
piration in  certain  cases  add  to  the  difficulty.  The  following  points  are 
to  be  considered: 

(1)  In  pleurisy,  onset  with  moderate  fever  and  no  rigor;  at  most 
chilliness  or  slight  chill;  (2)  dulness  increasing  to  flatness  at  the  base  and 
posteriorly,  and  extending  upward  and  forward;  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  inelasticity  to  the  percussing  finger;  (3)  vocal  fremitus,  enfeebled  or 
abolished  in  the  great  majority  of  cases;  (4)  bronchial  respiration,  if  heard 
at  all,  at  the  upper  level  of  dulness  or  in  patches;    usually  distant  and 
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faint;  (5)  bronchophony  not  intense,  segophony  common  in  the  scapular 
region;  (6)  friction  sounds  when  the  case  is  seen  early  and  at  the  upper 
border  of  dulness  upon  resorption  of  the  fluid,  when  crepitus  may  be  pres- 
ent; (7)  in  large  effusions  displacement  signs;  (8)  sputum,  mucoid 
when  present,  very  rarely  blood-tinged;  (9)  fever  of  irregular  remittent  type. 

In  pneumonia,  (1)  onset  abrupt  with  chill,  often  prolonged  and  severe; 
(2)  dulness  rather  than  flatness,  coextensive  with  the  borders  of  a  lobe  at 
lobes;  (3)  vocal  fremitus,  marked  and  corresponding  to  the  dulness,  and 
especially  when,  if  feeble  or  absent,  it  reappears  after  cough  and  the 
expectoration  of  tough  mucoid  sputum;  (4)  bronchial  breathing  most 
marked  over  area  of  greatest  dulness  and  often  whiflBng  or  snoring  in 
character;  (5)  bronchophony  marked;  aegophony  rare;  (6)  crepitant  r&les. 
high-pitched  and  in  "showers  of  crackles'*  diffused  over  an  area  of  dul- 
ness and  disappearing  when  bronchial  breathing  becomes  intense;  (7)  dis- 
placement phenomena  absent;  (8)  rusty  or  prune-juice  sputum  the  rule; 
(9)  high  temperature  of  typical  range,  self-limited  course,  and  critical 
defervescence.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  is  frequently  associated  with  croup- 
ous pneumonia  and  bronchopneumonia. 

Pericardial  Eff union, — When  large  this  condition  may  simulate  left- 
sided  pleural  effusion.  The  outline  of  the  area  of  dulness  anteriorly,  its 
convexity  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  Skodaic  resonance  at  the  base  and 
in  the  axillary  region,  absence  of  cardiac  impulse  on  the  right,  and  a  degree 
of  dyspnoea  and  cardiac  feebleness  not  seen  in  moderate  pleural  effusions 
are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Hydrothorax, — When  unilateral,  this  condition  cannot  always  be  differ- 
entiated from  serofibrinous  pleurisy  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  ph3rsical 
examination.  It  occurs  in  heart  disease  with  great  enlargement  or  dilatation. 
The  diagnosis  rests  upon  concomitant  conditions  and  character  of  the  fluid. 

Intrathoracic  Tumors. — New  growths  of  the  lung,  pleura,  and  mediae 
tinum  may  be  mistaken  for  pleural  effusion.  The  situation  of  the  dulness 
and  its  irregular  outline,  the  signs  of  marked  compression  of  the  large 
venous  trunks,  important  nerves,  and  hollow  organs,  as  the  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  oesophagus,  indications  of  malignant  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  enlargement  of  superficial  lymph-nodes  should  prevent  this  error. 
Intrathoracic  tumors  are  very  often  complicated  by  pleural  effusion. 

Aneurism, — Pulsating  empyema  necessitatis  may  suggest  aortic  aneu- 
rism. The  location  of  the  tumor,  usually  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  the 
absence  of  murmurs,  diastolic  shock,  and  tracheal  tugging,  and  the  fact  that 
on  deep  inspiration  the  tumor  diminishes  in  size  and  tension  are  against 
the  diagnosis  of  aneurism.    A  fine  exploratory  needle  may  be  introduced. 

Extrapleural  Abscess. — This  rare  condition  is  to  be  differentiated  from 
pleural  effusion  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  compression  of  the  lungs  and 
the  displacement  of  adjacent  organs.  When  such  an  abscess  is  oj)ened  pneu- 
mothorax does  not  occur  and  a  probe  does  not  enter  the  pleural  cavity. 

Subphrenic  Abscess. — This  condition  may  suggest  a  moderate  pleural 
effusion,  from  which  it  may  be  differentiated  by  the  persistence  of  the 
respiratory  movement  of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung,  the  presence  of 
food  particles  in  the  aspirated  fluid  when  the  condition  is  due  to  gastric 
ulcer  perihepatic  friction,  and  the  absence  of  pneumothorax  upon  puncture. 
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Tumors  of  the  Liver. — Abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  and  carcinoma  in  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  may  displace  the  diaphragm  upward,  compress  the 
lung,  and  cause  dulness  and  feeble  respiratory  murmur.  If  large  they  may 
also  dislocate  the  cardiac  impulse  slightly  to  the  left.  The  diagnosis  of 
hepatic  enlargement  rests  upon  the  retention  of  the  respiratory  movement 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung,  friction  sounds  over  the  area  of  dulness, 
and  demonstrable  convexity  of  the  upper  line  of  dulness.  Exploratory 
puncture  may  be  performed. 

Perforation  of  the  diaphragm  may,  when  adhesions  to  the  liver  have 
taken  place,  cause  a  condition  not  to  be  differentiated  clinically  from 
hepatic  abscess,  unless  the  case  has  been  observed  from  its  onset,  or 
pus  which  is  characteristic  of  hepatic  abscess  is  expectorated  or  obtained 
by  operation. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  Character  of  the  Effusion. — This  may  be  readily 
settled  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator  needle.  With  this  means  at  our  dis- 
posal the  clinical  symptoms,  which  are  somewhat  uncertain,  assume  sec- 
ondary importance.  A  serofibrinous  effusion  is  suggested  by  comparatively 
mild  onset,  the  absence  of  the  evidence  of  previous  disease,  the  transmission 
of  the  whispered  voice,  and  in  general  a  mild  course  characterized  merely 
by  malnutrition,  ansemia,  and  dyspnoea  upon  exertion.  That  the  effusion 
is  purulent  is  rendered  probable  by  the  presence  of  pneumonia,  influenza, 
sepsis  or  phthisis,  irregular  chills,  high  fever  and  copious  sweating,  non- 
transmission  of  the  whispered  voice,  cedema  and  cyanosis  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  affected  side,  and  a  high  leucocytosis.  But  pus  may  be 
present  in  default  of  several  of  these  symptoms,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  severe  septic  phenomena  may  accompany  a  moderate,  even  a 
small  circumscribed  serous  effusion.  Hemorrhagic  and  chyliform  fluids 
can  be  recognized  only  when  withdrawn. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  Pathological  Process. — The  examination  of  the 
fluid  is  of  great  service  both  as  regards  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  A  major- 
ity of  serofibrinous  effusions  are  of  tuberculous  origin.  Tuberculous  foci 
may  or  may  not  be  present  in  the  lungs.  The  methods  of  examination 
comprise  microscopy,  which  may  be  employed  at  the  bedside,  and  cyto- 
diagnosis,  animal  inoculation,  and  culture  methods,  which  are  available  only 
in  the  laboratory.  Lymphocytes  generally  predominate  in  tuberculosis 
effusions;  a  polynuclear  leucocyte  preponderance  suggests  acute  infection, 
and  a  large  number  of  endothelial  cells  is  found  in  mechanical  effusion  or 
transudate.  Inoculation  methods,  with  small  amounts  of  the  fluid,  as 
usually  practiced  are  negative,  but  when  larger  quantities,  as  15  c.c,  are 
used,  the  result  has  confirmed  the  clinical  and  pathological  findings  in 
regard  to  the  preponderance  of  tuberculous  cases  in  serofibrinous  effusions. 
If  actual  fragments  of  cancerous  tissue  are  present  the  diagnosis  is 
positive.  Bacteria  are  present  in  small  numbers  in  clear  exudates.  In 
purulent  exudates  they  are  present  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  a  single 
variety,  sometimes  several  varieties.  Streptococci  are  most  commonly 
present.  The  infection  may  be  direct  from  the  lung,  as  in  broncho- 
pneumonia or  streptococcus  pneumonia,  or  from  distant  foci.  Less  com- 
mon is  pneumococcus  infection,  which  is  usually  secondary,  exceptionally 
primary. 
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The  ProKRostlc  Value  of  tbe  Bacterioloslcal  Examination  of  the 
Fluid. — A  sterile  fluid  usually  may  be  regarded  an  of  tuberculous  origin. 
The  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  is  relatively  favorable,  since  the  cases 
generally  run  a  satisfactory  course  and  recovery  may  take  place  after  a 
single  aspiration.  Streptococcus  pleurisy  is  the  most  unfavorable  of  all 
forms.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  general  scpticsmia  and  leads  up 
to  the  fatal  issue.    The  mixed  infections  are  of  unfavorable  import. 

The  Prognosis  of  Purulent  Pleural  Effusions. — Empyema  is  an  essen- 
tially chronic  disease.  If  neglected  the  outlook  as  to  recovery  is  extremely 
imfavorable,  and  when  spontaneous  recovery  occurs  it  is  only  partial. 
Early  and  efficient  drainage  is  followed  by  a  large  proportion  of  satisfactory 
recoveries.  The  most  unfavorable  cases  are  those  which  arise  in  the  course 
of  general  streptococcus  infection.  Untreated  cases  may  terminate:  I. 
In  small  empyemata,  by  gradual  resorption  of  the  fluid  and  the  deposition 
of  lime  salts.  2.  By  the  discharge  of  the  pus  through  the  lung,  more  com- 
monly after  the  establishmen'  of  a  bronchopulmonary  fistula,  very  rarely 
by  soakage  without  the  formation  of  a  demonstrable  fistula.  In  the  forma 
case  pneumothorax  almost  always  occurs,  in  the  latter  probably  never. 
If  sudden  rupture  occurs  life  may  be  destroyed  by  suffocation.  3.  Br 
the  perforation  of  the  costal  or  diaphragmatic  pleura  and  the  formation 
of  empyema  necessitatis  which,  though  usually  in  the  anterior  surface  o( 
the  chest,  may  be  at  any  point,  including  the  lumbar  region  and  the  ilisc 
fossa,  where  it  simulates  a  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  usually  permanent  atelectasis  of  the  lung  with  fibroid 
changes,  great  pleural  thickening,  and  contraction  and  deformity  of  the 
chest.  A  fair  degree  of  health  may  be  maintained  for  a  varying  period, 
but  if  the  patient  survive  there  is  clubbing  of  the  finger-tips,  amyloid  dis- 
ease develops,  and  ultimately  tuberculosis  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Morbid  States  Characterized  by  the  Transudation  of 

Serum  or  Chyle,  or  the  Eruption  of  Pus,  Blood,  or 

Air  Into  the  Pleural  Sac. 

(a)    HYDROTHORAX. 

Definition. — The  accumulation  of  simple  non-inflammatory  fluid  in 
the  pleural  cavities.  It  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection  in  many  di^ea^c^ 
chiefly  those  attended  by  dropsy. 

Etiology. — The  primary  disease  may  involve  the  kidneys,  the  heart, 
or  the  blood.  There  is  usually  more  or  leas  anasarca,  exceptionally  merely 
slight  tpderaa  of  the  feet.  Hydrothorax  is  in  many  cases  the  preruryor 
of  death.  In  disease  of  the  kidneys  it  is  commonly  bilateral,  the  effusion 
being  greater  on  one  side,  usually  the  right.  In  chronic  valvular  disease 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  effusion  is  always  more  marked 
and  sometimes  solely  upon  the  right  side,  and  it  promptly  returns 
after  repeated  a.spiration.  The  right-sided  hydrothorax  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease has  been  ascribed  to  pressure  upon  the  azygos  veins,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  larger  space  in  the  left  thorax  occupied  by  the  enlar^ 
heart.     Kxtensivc  old  pleural  adhesions  may  prevent  accumulation  upon 
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one  side.  The  pleural  membranes  are  not  the  seat  of  a  fibrinous  exudate, 
being  smooth  and  glistening.  The  fluid  is  clear  and  free  from  fibrin  floc- 
culi.  It  is  usually  moderate  in  amount.  The  symptoms  are  dyspnoea, 
often  amounting  to  orthopnoea,  and  an  aggravation  of  those  due  to  the 
primary  disease.     The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pleural  effusion. 

Dias^nosis. — The  condition  may  be  differentiated  from  serofibrinous 
pleurisy  by  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease,  the  absence  of  fever,  of 
displacement  symptoms,  of  friction  sounds,  and  the  relatively  prompt 
change  in  the  line  of  dulness  with  change  of  posture. 

(b)  CHYLOUS  PLEURAL  EFFUSION— HYDROPS  CHYLOSUS. 

Definition. — An  accumulation  of  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  or  the 
lacteals  by  transudation  or  direct  discharge  into  the  pleural  sac. 

Etiology. — The  special  causes  of  chylous  effusion  into  the  pleural 
sac  are,  (a)  conditions  leading  to  an  escape  of  chyle,  as  external  violence, 
disease  or  occlusion  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  carcinoma  of  the  pleura, 
occlusion  of  the  left  subclavian  vein,  compression  of  the  duct  by  a  tumor, 
malignant  lymphoma,  disease  of  lymphatic  vessels,  sclerosis,  lymphan- 
giectasis,  and  filariasis,  and  (b)  the  discharge  of  a  chylous  ascites  into  the 
pleural  cavity  by  way  of  the  lymph  spaces. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  do  not  differ  in  any 
particular  from  those  of  a  pleural  effusion. 

Dias^nosis. — ^There  are  no  means  by  which  the  nature  of  the  fluid  can 
be  determined  intra  xntam  except  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  it. 
In  many  of  the  reported  cases  its  presence  was  first  recognized  at  the 
autopsy.  The  fluid  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  milk,  is  literally  milk- 
like. It  is  opaque  white  in  color,  with  a  faint  yellowish  or  creamy  shade, 
slightly  alkaline,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1,017.  Microscopically 
there  are  seen  great  numbers  of  minute,  dust-like  granules  in  active,  molec- 
ular movement,  a  few  larger  fatty  bodies  scattered  separately  or  in  groups, 
a  few  leucocytes,  larger  cells  containing  distinct,  highly  refracted  granules, 
and  a  very  few  erythrocytes.  Shaken  with  ether  in  a  test-tube  after  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  fluid  becomes  trans- 
parent and  almost  colorless.  Upon  the  addition  of  osmic  acid  it  becomes 
black  in  color.  The  morphological  elements  are  almost  exclusively  leuco- 
cytes and,  in  great  preponderance,  lymphocytes.  The  fluid  is  sterile.  The 
fon^going  characters  serve  to  distinguish  chylous  effusion — transudates — 
from  chyliform  effusions — exudates  (see  p.  1098).  The  presence  of  grape- 
sugar  is  without  diagnostic  importance,  since  the  fact  has  recently  been 
established  that  this  substance  may  frequently  be  demonstrated  in  ordinary 
serous  transudates  and  exudates,  and  may  therefore  be  expected  in 
chyliform  exudates. 

(c)   PYOTHORAX. 

The  sudden  nipture  of  a  hepatic,  subphrenic,  mediastinal,  or  pul- 
monary abscess  into  the  pleural  sac  may  take  place.  This  accident  is 
usually  prevented  by  more  or  less  extensive  pleural  adhesions.  When  it 
occurs,   general  infection  of    the    pleura   immediately  follows   with    the 
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I  of  pyothorax  into  purulent  pleurisy.  Commuiucatioii  with 
the  bronclii  or  witii  a  suhphrenic  pneumothorax  will  give  rise  to  the 
association  of  air  with  the  pua — pyopneumothorax. 


(d)  H/EMOTHORAX. 

Hemorrhage  iato  the  pleural  cavity  results  from  trauma,  the  nipturt 
of  an  aneurism,  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  the  thoracic  veins,  and  b 
rare  instances  from  pulmouary  gangrene.  The  sudden  manifestation  <^  the 
symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage,  pallor,  collapse,  small,  thready  pulse, 
coupled  with  the  physical  signs  of  pleural  effusion  justify  a  provisonal 
diagnosis.  The  withdrawal  of  blood  upon  exploratory  puncture  renders 
the  diagnosis  positive. 

(e)  PNEUMOTHORAX. 

ffydropneumolhorax;   HamopneumoOiorax;  Pyopneumothorax. 

Definition.— .\ir  in  the  pleural  cavity.  This  condition  is  Gxtremely 
rare.  Infection  of  the  pleura  takes  place  in  almost  every  instance,  and 
in  the  course  ot  a  short  time  the  air  is  associated  with  fluid — hydropnewKo- 
thoTox,  hiEmopneujnolhorax,  or  pyopneumothorax. 

There  cxista  in  the  normal  pleural  cavity  a  negative  pressure,  br 
reason  of  which  the  lung  fills  the  chest  in  a  state  of  vital  tensioa.  Whea 
through  any  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere,  the  tension 
is  relieved,  the  distended  lung  collapses  to  the  limits  of  its  inherent  elas- 
ticity, and  a  volume  of  air,  equivalent  to  the  differences  in  the  mass  of  the 
lung  under  normal  distention  and  under  balanced  intrapulmonary  and 
intrapleural  pressure,  enters  the  pleural  aac — pneumothorax.  This  balance 
is,  however,  maintained  only  in  the  case  of  the  communication  rcmainiop 
freely  open  as  in  some  external  wounds  or  perforation  through  consolidated 
lung  tiaauc.  Under  other  circumstances  a  valvular  action  is  established. 
particularly  in  the  perforation  through  the  lung,  and  the  intrapleural 
pressure  gradually  becomes  positive.  While  the  balance  is  maintained, 
the  mediastinum  is  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side,  and  the  diaphragn 
somewhat  depressed;  when  the  pressure  becomes  positive,  displacement 
phenomena  become  more  marked,  the  mediastinum  is  pushed  further  to- 
ward the  sound  side,  and  the  diaphragm  pushed  downward. 

Etiology.  —  Pneumothorax  is  caused  by;  1.  Perforating  woundu 
of  the  pleura:  (n)  through  the  chest  wall,  as  in  the  case  of  stabs  and  gun- 
shot injuriea,  aspiration  and  other  surgical  operations;  (b)  internal  trauma, 
as  when  sharp  or  pointed  foreign  bodies  are  swallowed,  or  an  emphy- 
sematous lung  or  one  tied  down  by  local  adhesions  is  torn  in  violent 
efforts  at  lifting  or  in  paroxysms  of  cough.  The  accident  may  even  occur 
in  the  absence  of  straining.  The  air  may  gradually  undei^o  resorption. 
More  commonly  pleurisy  with  effusion  follows.  2.  Perforation  of  the 
pleura  by  ulceration  or  necrosis:  (a)  from  without,  as  in  (i)  diseases  of  the 
lung:  (a)  tuberculosis,  by  far  the  most  common  cause,  the  perforating 
lesion  being  the  softening  of  a  caseous  mass  or  the  rupture  of  a  rapidly 
forming  cavity  before  limiting  pleural  adhesions  have  taken  place,    ifl 
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Necrosis  of  lung  tissue  in  septic  conditions,  as  septic  bronchopneumonia, 
gangrene,  and  very  rarely  infarctions,  (ii)  Malignant  disease  of  the 
cesophagus.  (iii)  Infradiaphragmatic  lesions,  as  (a)  subphrenic  abscess, 
(fi)  abscess  of  the  liver,  {y)  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or  colon. 
(b)  From  within,  as  in  empyema,  with  the  formation  of  a  bronchopul- 
monary or  pleurobronchial  fistula.  .  3.  As  the  result  of  the  developmeat 
in  pleural  exudates  of  the  gas-producing  bacillus — B.  aerogenes  cap- 
sulatus  of  Welch. 

In  rare  cases  pneumothorax  is  double,  and  recurrent  cases  have  been 
reported.     The  condition  is  common  in  adults,  exceptional  in  children. 

riorbld  Anatomy. — The  air  space  is  usually  large,  the  lung  compressed 
and  camified,  the  pleura  inflamed,  and  serous  or  purulent  effusion  present. 
The  confined  air  may  escape  through  a 
cannula  with  a  whistling  sound  and 
force  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle. 

Symptoms. — The  occurrence  of 
pneumothorax  is  usually  attended  by 
sudden  pain  in  the  side,  distressing 
shortness  of  breath,  slight  cyanosis,  and 
feeble  pulse.  In  old  tuberculous  cases 
it  may  occur  in.sidiously. 

Physical  Signs. — The  results  of 
physical  examination  are  characteris- 
tic. Inspection.— The  affected  side  is 
enlarged,  the  intercostal  spaces  bulge, 
and  the  respiratory  excursus  ia  greatly 
diminished.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side.  Palpation, — Vocal  fremitus  is 
absent  or  greatly  diminished.  Percussion, — The  signs  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  intrapleural  tension  and  the  amount  of  fluid  present. 
When  tension  is  moderate  the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tympanitic  resonance  are  present,  and  as  these  cimditions  vary 
the  quality  of  tympany  changes  from  clear,  high-pitched  hyper  resonance 
to  the  flat,  woodeny  tympany  of  Skodaic  resonance.  When  tension  is 
extreme  the  physical  conditions  underlying  tympany  no  longer  exist; 
and  the  percussion  soimd  is  rnufded  and  dull— a  fact  of  great  importance 
in  diagnosis.  There  is  flatness  at  the  base  due  to  effused  flukl,  its, upper 
horizontal  line  indicating  the  height  to  which  the  effusion  rises  and  chang- 
ing with  change  of  posture — movable  dulness.  Acbcultation. — The  breath 
apunds  are  feeble  and  distant  and  have  the  amphoric  quality.  They  ant 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  loud  puerile  vesicular  murmur  of  the  souwl 
aide.  The  voice  has  also  a  peculiar,  amphoric  quality.  The  ringing  musical 
rile  known  as  metallic  tinkling  or  gutta  cadens  is  heard  upon  deep  breathing 
or  coughing.  Tlie  coin  test  ia  also  present  and  of  positive  diagnostic  value. 
Finally,  the  swash  of  the  free  fluid  within  the  pleural  cavity  upon  energetic 
sudden  changes  of  the  patient's  body — Hippocratic  succussion — may  often 
be  heard  at  a  distance,  or  even  by  the  patient  himself.  In  that  form  of 
pneumothorax  in  which  there  is  free  communication  with  a  bronchus 
through  consolidated  lung,  the  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  oad  dis- 
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ronal  coHc  w  th  impaction,  complete  anuria  and  ultimately  fatal  ursmia 
occur.  In  rare  cases  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  upon  one  side  may  be 
followed  by  anuria  when  both  kidneys  arc  present.  Other  anomalies 
cannot  be  recognized  during  life. 

II.  MOVABLE  KIDNEY. 

lien  Mobilis;  Palpable  Kidney;  Floating  or  Wandering  Kidney;  Nephroptom. 

Etiology.— The  condition  may  be  congenital,  the  kidney  being  sur- 
rounded by  peritoneum  which  forma  a  mesonephron.  Far  more  commonly 
it  is  acquired.  It  is  probable  that  congenital  defects  in  the  mechanism  rA 
attachment  arc  at  fault  in  all  cases.  Wasting  of  the  perirenal  fat  is  a  factor. 
Movable  kidney  has  been  observed  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  usual  in  middle 
life.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  men  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  — 
a  fact  attributed  to  compression  of  the  base  of  the  chest  by  the  corset 
and  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  uterus  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  wall  after  repeated  c  hi  id-bearing.  It  occurs,  however,  id 
women  who  have  never  borne  children.  It  is  mostly  unilateral,  several 
times  as  often  on  the  right  side  as  on  the  left,  and  occatsionally  double. 
The  greater  frequency  on  the  right  side  is  attributed  to  the  relation  of  the 
rifiht  kidney  to  the  liver  and  the  respiratory  movement  communicated  to 
it  bj'  the  latter  organ.  In  the  anamnesis  there  is  sometimes  an  antecedent 
historj'  of  injury  or  strain.  The  kidney  undergoes  dislocation  together 
with  the  other  abdominal  viscera  in  Gl^nard's  disease — enteroptosis. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  there  are  no  definite 
or  characteristic  symptoms.  Neurasthenic  and  gastro- intestinal  symptoms 
arc  common.  Constipation  is  frequent  and  fecal  obstruction  may  occur. 
Dragging  pains  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  upon  prolonged  standinf, 
are  observed.  Neuralgic  pains  in  the  abdomen  occur.  The  tumor,  which  n 
often  accidentally  discovered  by  the  patient,  is  not  tender  upon  gentle 
pressure,  but  when  firmly  compressed  there  is  a  dull,  sickening  pain.  Dieti't 
Crises. — In  some  caaos  of  floating  kidney  there  are  paroxysmal  attacks, 
characterized  by  abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  with  chills,  fever, 
and  collapse.  These  attacks  have  been  mistaken  for  renal  colic,  acute 
intestinal  disease,  and  appendicitis,  but  the  kidney  may  be  felt  and  ia 
tender,  swollen,  and  less  freely  movable  than  usual.  The  urine  during  the 
attack  may  contain  uric  acid  or  calcium  oxalates  in  excess,  and  inter- 
mittent hffimaturia  may  occur.  These  paroxysms  have  been  ascribed  to 
toruon  of  the  renal  vessels.  Intermittent  hydronephrosis  sometimes  occurs. 
The  nervous  symptoms  of  movable  kidney  are  important.  In  women 
hysterical  manifestations,  in  men  hypochondriasis  are  common.  Such 
patients  arc  very  susceptible  to  suggestion,  and  their  sufferings  are  often 
much  increased  when  the  diagnosis  is  communicated  to  them.  In  other 
cases  a  plain  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  followed  by  relief. 

Physical  Examination. — The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  his  back, 
with  the  abdominal  muscles  relaxed.  In  well-marked  cases  the  tumor  U 
plainly  visible  and  palpable  in  the  erect  posture.  Ordinarily,  upon  bimanual 
palpation  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  one  band  being  placed  in  the  lumbir 
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region,  the  other  in  the  hypoehondrium,  with  gentle  manipulation  during 
full  respiratory  movements,  the  kidney,  if  movable,  may  be  recognized  by 
the  fingers  upon  the  abdomen  as  an  oval,  smooth  mass.  By  this  manoeuvre 
various  degrees  of  mobility  may  be  determined.  (1)  Palpable  Kidney. — 
The  lower  end  of  the  organ  may  be  felt  upon  deep  palpation  just  below 
the  edge  of  the  ribs  in  the  nipple  line — a  condition  of  little  or  no  clinical 
import.  (2)  Movable  Kidney. — Upon  deep  inspiration  the  fingers  upon 
the  abdomen  may,  if  there  is  little  abdominal  fat,  be  pressed  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  kidney,  which  can  be  thus  fixed  for  the  time  but  has  no  wider 
excursion — a  degree  of  dislocation  the  importance  of  which  is  frequently 
overrated.  (3)  Floating  or  Wandering  Kidney.— The  organ  may  be 
felt  as  an  oval,  smooth,  solid  tumor,  having  the  size  and  contour  of  the 
kidney.  In  some  instances  the  hilum  and  pulsating  renal  artery  can  be 
recognized.  This  tumor  is  freely  movable,  and  sometimes  lies  just  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  or  may  by  gentle  pressure  be  displaced  to  the  median 
line  or  beyond  it.  In  different  postures  the  wandering  kidney  changes  its 
position,  falling  forward  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  and  away  from  the 
abdominal  wall  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  when  it  is  often  possible  to  slip  it 
upward  into  its  normal  place.  To  this  degree  of  displacement  belong  the 
more  distressing  symptoms  of  ren  mobUis,  Dilatation  and  downward  dis- 
placement of  the  stomach  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases,  especially  in  women. 

Dias^nosis. — Direct. — A  positive  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  in 
palpable  and  movable  kidney  by  the  position  of  the  smooth,  rounded, 
firm  tumor,  which  descends  with  deep  inspiration  and  can  be  made  to  dis- 
appear by  pressure  upward  and  backward,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes 
happens  upon  repeated  examination,  flattening  or  tympanitic  resonance  is 
found  in  the  renal  region  upon  the  same  side.  Floating  kidney  rarely 
presents  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

Differential. — Tumor  of  the  Gall-bladder. — The  mass  presents  at 
the  border  of  the  ribs,  has  the  respiratory  movement  of  the  liver,  cannot 
be  grasped  from  above,  and  when  forced  backward  immediately  returns 
to  its  former  position.  Its  movement  is  less  extensive  than  in  floating 
kidney  and  is,  roughly  speaking,  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  having  its  centre  in 
the  normal  position  of  the  gall-bladder.  Furthermore,  in  tumors  of  the 
gall-bladder  the  upper  margin  reaches  and  is  continuous  with  the  liver. 
Other  tumors  of  the  liver  and  tumors  of  the  bowel  are  fixed  and  do  not 
present  the  characteristic  contour  of  the  kidney.  Movable  Spleen. — Any 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  movable  tumor  upon  the  left  s'de  is  the  kidney  or 
spleen  is  at  once  settled  by  the  shape  of  the  tumor  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  normal  area  of  dulness  in  the  splenic  region.  Tumor  of  ih^s 
Pylorus. — Carcinoma  in  this  region  may  be  freely  movable.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  shape  of  the  tumor,  its  relation  to  the  stomach,  filled 
and  emptied  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube,  dulness  in  both  renal  regions, 
and  the  prominence  of  gastric  symptoms  are  of  diagnostic  value.  Ovarian 
Cysts. — The  facts  that  the  tumor  arises  from  the  pelvis,  that  its  outline  is 
i-ound  or  globular,  that  it  is  elastic  rather  than  firm,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  disjippeiir  into  the  normal  position  of  the  kidney,  readily  settle 
any  doubt  as  to  the  differential  diagnosis. 
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faint;  (5)  bronchophony  not  intense,  SBgophony  common  in  the  scapular 
region;  (6)  friction  sounds  when  the  case  is  seen  early  and  at  the  upper 
border  of  dulness  upon  resorption  of  the  fluid,  when  crepitus  may  be  pre^ 
ent;  (7)  in  large  effusions  displacement  signs;  (8)  sputum,  mucoid 
when  present,  very  rarely  blood-tinged;  (9)  fever  of  irregular  remittent  type. 

In  pneumonia,  (1)  onset  abrupt  with  chill,  often  prolonged  and  severe; 
(2)  dulness  rather  than  flatness,  coextensive  with  the  borders  of  a  lobe  or 
lobes;  (3)  vocal  fremitus,  marked  and  corresponding  to  the  dulness,  and 
especially  when,  if  feeble  or  absent,  it  reappears  after  cough  and  the 
expectoration  of  tough  mucoid  sputum;  (4)  bronchial  breathing  most 
marked  over  area  of  greatest  dulness  and  often  whiffing  or  snoring  in 
character;  (5)  bronchophony  marked;  aegophony  rare;  (6)  crepitant  r&les, 
high-pitched  and  in  *' showers  of  crackles''  diffused  over  an  area  of  dul- 
ness and  disappearing  when  bronchial  breathing  becomes  intense;  (7)  dis- 
placement phenomena  absent;  (8)  rusty  or  prune-juice  sputum  the  rule; 
(9)  high  temperature  of  typical  range,  self-limited  course,  and  critical 
defervescence.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  is  frequently  associated  with  croup- 
ous pneumonia  and  bronchopneumonia. 

Pericardial  Effusion, — When  large  this  condition  may  simulate  left- 
sided  pleural  effusion.  The  outline  of  the  area  of  dulness  anteriorly,  ite 
convexity  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  Skodaic  resonance  at  the  base  and 
in  the  axillary  region,  absence  of  cardiac  impulse  on  the  right,  and  a  degree 
of  dyspnoea  and  cardiac  feebleness  not  seen  in  moderate  pleural  effusions 
are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Hydrothorax, — When  unilateral,  this  condition  cannot  always  be  differ- 
entiated from  serofibrinous  pleurisy  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  physical 
examination.  It  occurs  in  heart  disease  with  great  enlargement  or  dilatation. 
The  diagnosis  rests  upon  concomitant  conditions  and  character  of  the  fluid. 

Intrathoracic  Tumors. — New  growths  of  the  lung,  pleura,  and  medias- 
tinum may  be  mistaken  for  pleural  effusion.  The  situation  of  the  dulness 
and  its  irregular  outline,  the  signs  of  marked  compression  of  the  large 
venous  trunks,  important  nerves,  and  hollow  organs,  as  the  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  cBsophagus,  indications  of  malignant  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  enlargement  of  superficial  lymph-nodes  should  prevent  this  error. 
Intrathoracic  tumors  are  very  often  complicated  by  pleural  effusion. 

Aneurism. — Pulsating  empyema  necessitatis  may  suggest  aortic  aneu- 
rism. The  location  of  the  tumor,  usually  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  the 
absence  of  murmurs,  diastolic  shock,  and  tracheal  tugging,  and  the  fact  that 
on  deep  inspiration  the  tumor  diminishes  in  size  and  tension  are  against 
the  diagnosis  of  aneurism.    A  fine  exploratory  needle  may  be  introduced. 

Extrapleural  Abscess. — This  rare  condition  is  to  be  differentiated  from 
pleural  effusion  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  compression  of  the  lungs  and 
the  displacement  of  adjacent  organs.  When  such  an  abscess  is  opened  pneu- 
mothorax does  not  occur  and  a  probe  does  not  enter  the  pleural  cavity. 

Subphrenic  Abscess. — This  condition  may  suggest  a  moderate  pleural 
effusion,  from  which  it  may  be  differentiated  by  the  persistence  of  the 
respiratory  movement  of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung,  the  presence  of 
food  particles  in  the  aspirated  fluid  when  the  condition  is  due  to  gastric 
ulcer  perihepatic  friction,  and  the  absence  of  pneumothorax  upon  puncture. 
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Tumors  of  the  Liver. — Abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  and  carcinoma  in  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  may  displace  the  diaphragm  upward,  compress  the 
lung,  and  cause  dulness  and  feeble  respiratory  murmur.  If  large  they  may 
also  dislocate  the  cardiac  impulse  slightly  to  the  left.  The  diagnosis  of 
hepatic  enlargement  rests  upon  the  retention  of  the  respiratory  movement 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung,  friction  sounds  over  the  area  of  dulness, 
and  demonstrable  convexity  of  the  upper  line  of  dulness.  Exploratory 
puncture  may  be  performed. 

Perforation  of  the  diaphragm  may,  when  adhesions  to  the  liver  have 
taken  place,  cause  a  condition  not  to  be  differentiated  clinically  from 
hepatic  abscess,  unless  the  case  has  been  observed  from  its  onset,  or 
pus  which  is  characteristic  of  hepatic  abscess  is  expectorated  or  obtained 
by  operation. 

The  Diagnosis  of  tlie  Character  of  the  Effusion. — This  may  be  readily 
settled  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator  needle.  With  this  means  at  our  dis- 
posal the  clinical  symptoms,  which  are  somewhat  uncertain,  assume  sec- 
ondary importance.  A  serofibrinous  effusion  is  suggested  by  comparatively 
mild  onset,  the  absence  of  the  evidence  of  previous  disease,  the  transmission 
of  the  whispered  voice,  and  in  general  a  mild  course  characterized  merely 
by  malnutrition,  anaemia,  and  dyspnoea  upon  exertion.  That  the  effusion 
is  purulent  is  rendered  probable  by  the  presence  of  pneumonia,  influenza, 
sepsis  or  phthisis,  irregular  chills,  high  fever  and  copious  sweating,  non- 
transmission  of  the  whispered  voice,  oedema  and  cyanosis  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  affected  side,  and  a  high  leucocytosis.  But  pus  may  be 
present  in  default  of  several  of  these  symptoms,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  severe  septic  phenomena  may  accompany  a  moderate,  even  a 
small  circumscribed  serous  effusion.  Hemorrhagic  and  chyliform  fluids 
can  be  recognized  only  when  withdrawn. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  Pathological  Process. — The  examination  of  the 
fluid  is  of  great  service  both  as  regards  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  A  major- 
ity of  serofibrinous  effusions  are  of  tuberculous  origin.  Tuberculous  foci 
may  or  may  not  be  present  in  the  lungs.  The  methods  of  examination 
comprise  microscopy,  which  may  be  employed  at  the  bedside,  and  cyto- 
diagnosis,  animal  inoculation,  and  culture  methods,  which  are  available  only 
in  the  laboratory.  Lymphocytes  generally  predominate  in  tuberculosis 
effusions;  a  polynuclear  leucocyte  preponderance  suggests  acute  infection, 
and  a  large  number  of  endothelial  cells  is  found  in  mechanical  effusion  or 
transudate.  Inoculation  methods,  with  small  amounts  of  the  fluid,  as 
usually  practiced  are  negative,  but  when  larger  quantities,  as  15  c.c,  are 
used,  the  result  has  confirmed  the  clinical  and  pathological  findings  in 
regard  to  the  preponderance  of  tuberculous  cases  in  serofibrinous  effusions. 
If  actual  fragments  of  cancerous  tissue  are  present  the  diagnosis  is 
positive.  Bacteria  are  present  in  small  numbers  in  clear  exudates.  In 
purulent  exudates  they  are  present  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  a  single 
variety,  sometimes  several  varieties.  Streptococci  are  most  commonly 
present.  The  infection  may  be  direct  from  the  lung,  as  in  broncho- 
pneumonia or  streptococcus  pneumonia,  or  from  distant  foci.  Less  com- 
mon is  pneumococcus  infection,  which  is  usually  secondary,  exceptionally 
primary. 
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The  Prog^nostic  Value  of  the  Bacteriological  Lxamination  of  the 
Fluid. — A  sterile  fluid  usually  may  be  regarded  as  of  tuberculous  origin. 
The  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  is  relatively  favorable,  since  the  cases 
generally  run  a  satisfactory  course  and  recovery  may  take  place  after  a 
single  aspiration.  Streptococcus  pleurisy  is  the  most  unfavorable  of  all 
forms.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  general  septicaemia  and  leads  up 
to  the  fatal  issue.    The  mixed  infections  are  of  unfavorable  import. 

The  Pros^nosis  of  Purulent  Pleural  Effusions. — Empyema  is  an  essen- 
tially chronic  disease.  If  neglected  the  outlook  as  to  recovery  is  extremely 
unfavorable,  and  when  spontaneous  recovery  occurs  it  is  only  partial. 
Early  and  eflficient  drainage  is  followed  by  a  large  proportion  of  satisfactory 
recoveries.  The  most  unfavorable  cases  are  those  which  arise  in  the  course 
of  general  streptococcus  infection.  Untreated  cases  may  terminate:  1. 
In  small  empyemata,  by  gradual  resorption  of  the  fluid  and  the  deposition 
of  lime  salts.  2.  By  the  discharge  of  the  pus  through  the  lung,  more  com- 
monly after  the  establishment  of  a  bronchopulmonary  fistula,  very  rarely 
by  soakage  without  the  formation  of  a  demonstrable  fistula.  In  the  former 
case  pneumothorax  almost  always  occurs,  in  the  latter  probably  never. 
If  sudden  rupture  occurs  life  may  be  destroyed  by  suffocation.  3.  By 
the  perforation  of  the  costal  or  diaphragmatic  pleura  and  the  formation 
of  empyema  necessitatis  which,  though  usually  in  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  chest,  may  be  at  any  point,  including  the  lumbar  region  and  the  iliac 
fossa,  where  it  simulates  a  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  usually  permanent  atelectasis  of  the  lung  with  fibroid 
changes,  great  pleural  thickening,  and  contraction  and  deformity  of  the 
chest.  A  fair  degree  of  health  may  be  maintained  for  a  varying  period, 
but  if  the  patient  survive  there  is  clubbing  of  the  finger-tips,  amyloid  dis- 
ease develops,  and  ultimately  tuberculosis  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Morbid  States  Characterized  by  the  Transudation  of 
Serum  or  Chyle,  or  the  Eruption  of  Pus,  Blood,  or 

Air  Into  the  Pleural  Sac. 

(a)    HYDROTHORAX. 

Definition. — The  accumulation  of  simple  non-inflammatory  fluid  in 
the  pleural  cavities.  It  occura  as  a  secondary  affection  in  many  diseases 
chiefly  those  attended  by  dropsy. 

Etiology. — The  primary  disease  may  involve  the  kidneys,  the  heart, 
or  the  blood.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  anasarca,  exceptionally  merely 
slight  cedema  of  the  feet.  Hydrothorax  is  in  many  cases  the  prcrurpor 
of  death.  In  disease  of  the  kidneys  it  is  commonly  bilateral,  the  effusion 
being  greater  on  one  side,  usually  the  right.  In  chronic  valvular  disease 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  effusion  is  always  more  marked 
and  sometimes  solely  upon  the  right  side,  and  it  promptly  returns 
after  repeated  aspiration.  The  right-sided  hydrothorax  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease has  been  ascribed  to  pressure  upon  the  azygos  veins,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  larger  space  in  the  left  thorax  occupied  by  the  enlar^ 
heart.     Extensive  old  pleural  adhesions  may  prevent  accumulation  upon 
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one  side.  The  pleural  membranes  are  not  the  seat  of  a  fibrinous  exudate, 
being  smooth  and  glistening.  The  fluid  is  clear  and  free  from  fibrin  floc- 
culi.  It  is  usually  moderate  in  amount.  The  symptoms  are  dyspnoea, 
often  amounting  to  orthopnoea,  and  an  aggravation  of  those  due  to  the 
primary  disease.     The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pleural  effusion. 

Dias^nosis. — ^The  condition  may  be  differentiated  from  serofibrinous 
pleurisy  by  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease,  the  absence  of  fever,  of 
displacement  symptoms,  of  friction  sounds,  and  the  relatively  prompt 
change  in  the  line  of  dulness  with  change  of  posture. 

(b)  CHYLOUS  PLEURAL  EFFUSION— HYDROPS  CHYLOSUS. 

Definition. — An  accumulation  of  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  or  the 
lacteals  by  transudation  or  direct  discharge  into  the  pleural  sac. 

Etlolos^. — The  special  causes  of  chylous  effusion  into  the  pleural 
sac  are,  (a)  conditions  leading  to  an  escape  of  chyle,  as  external  violence, 
disease  or  occlusion  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  carcinoma  of  the  pleura, 
occlusion  of  the  left  subclavian  vein,  compression  of  the  duct  by  a  tumor, 
malignant  lymphoma,  disease  of  lymphatic  vessels,  sclerosis,  lymphan- 
giectasis,  and  filariasis,  and  (b)  the  discharge  of  a  chylous  ascites  into  the 
pleural  cavity  by  way  of  the  lymph  spaces. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  do  not  differ  in  any 
particular  from  those  of  a  pleural  effusion. 

Diasrnosis. — There  are  no  means  by  which  the  nature  of  the  fluid  can 
be  determined  intra  vitam  except  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  it. 
In  many  of  the  reported  cases  its  presence  was  first  recognized  at  the 
autopsy.  The  fluid  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  milk,  is  literally  milk- 
like. It  is  opaque  white  in  color,  with  a  faint  yellowish  or  creamy  shade, 
slightly  alkaline,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1,017.  Microscopically 
there  are  seen  great  numbers  of  minute,  dust-like  granules  in  active,  molec- 
ular movement,  a  few  larger  fatty  bodies  scattered  separately  or  in  groups, 
a  few  leucocytes,  larger  cells  containing  distinct,  highly  refracted  granules, 
and  a  very  few  erythrocytes.  Shaken  with  ether  in  a  test-tube  after  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  fluid  becomes  trans- 
parent and  almost  colorless.  Upon  the  addition  of  osmic  acid  it  becomes 
black  in  color.  The  morphological  elements  are  almost  exclusively  leuco- 
cytes and,  in  great  preponderance,  lymphocytes.  The  fluid  is  sterile.  The 
foregoing  characters  serve  to  distinguish  chylous  effusion — transudates — 
from  chyliform  effusions — exudates  (see  p.  1098).  The  presence  of  grape- 
sugar  is  without  diagnostic  importance,  since  the  fact  has  recently  been 
established  that  this  substance  may  frequently  be  demonstrated  in  ordinary 
serous  transudates  and  exudates,  and  may  therefore  be  expected  in 
chyliform  exudates. 

(c)   PYOTHORAX. 

The  sudden  rupture  of  a  hepatic,  subphrenic,  mediastinal,  or  pul- 
monary abscess  into  the  pleural  sac  may  take  place.  This  accident  is 
usually  prevented  by  more  or  less  extensive  pleural  adhesions.  When  it 
occurs,  general  infection  of    the    pleura   immediately  follows   with    the 
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conversion  of  pyothorax  into  purulent  pleurisy.  CommunicattOD  with 
the  bronchi  or  with  a  subphremc  pneumothorax  will  give  rise  to  the 
asfiociation  of  air  with  the  pus — pyopneumothorax. 


(d)  HyCMOTHORAX. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity  reaults  from  trauma,  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurism,  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  the  thoracic  veins,  and  in 
rare  instances  from  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  sudden  manifestation  of  the 
symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage,  pallor,  collapse,  »mal),  thready  pulse, 
coupled  with  the  physical  signs  of  pleura)  effusion  justify  a  provinonal 
diagnosis.  The  withdrawal  of  blood  upon  exploratory  puncture  renders 
the  diagnosis  positive. 

(e)  PNEUMOTHORAX. 

HydTopneuinothorax;    Hamopneumothorax;  Pyopneumothorax. 

Definition. — Air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  This  condition  is  extremely 
rare.  Infection  of  the  pleura  takes  place  in  almost  every  instance,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  air  is  associated  with  fluid — hydropntumo- 
thorax,  hamopneumothoTax,  or  pyopneumothorax. 

There  exists  in  the  normal  pleural  cavity  a  negative  pressure,  by 
rea.<«)n  of  which  the  lung  fills  the  chest  in  a  state  of  vital  tension.  When, 
through  any  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere,  the  teoaon 
is  relieved,  the  distended  lung  collapses  to  the  limits  of  Its  inherent  elas- 
ticity, and  a  volume  of  air,  equivalent  to  the  differences  in  the  mass  of  the 
lung  under  normal  distention  and  under  balanced  intrapulmonary  and 
intrapleural  pressure,  enters  the  pleural  sac — pneumothorax.  This  balaocr 
is,  however,  maintained  only  in  the  case  of  the  communication  remaining 
freely  open  as  in  some  external  wounds  or  perforation  through  consolidated 
lung  tissue.  Under  other  circumstances  a  valvular  action  is  established, 
particularly  in  the  perforation  through  the  lung,  and  the  intrapleural 
pressure  gradually  becomes  positive.  While  the  balance  is  maintained, 
the  mediastinum  is  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side,  and  the  diaphragm 
somewhat  depressed;  when  the  pressure  becomes  positive,  displacement 
phenomena  become  more  marked,  the  mediastinum  is  pushed  further  to- 
ward the  sound  side,  and  the  diaphragm  pushed  downward. 

Etiology.  —  Pneumothorax  is  caused  by:  1.  Perforating  woundti 
of  the  pleura:  (a)  through  the  chest  wall,  as  in  the  case  of  stabs  and  gun- 
shot injuries,  aspiration  and  other  surgical  operations;  (b)  internal  trauma, 
as  when  sharp  or  pointed  foreign  bodies  are  swallowed,  or  an  emphy- 
sematous lung  or  one  tied  down  by  local  adhesions  is  torn  in  violent 
efforts  at  lifting  or  in  paroxysms  of  cough.  The  accident  may  even  occur 
in  the  absence  of  straining.  The  air  may  gradually  undergo  resorption. 
More  commonly  pleurisy  with  effusion  follows.  2,  Perforation  of  the 
pleura  by  ulceration  or  necrosis:  (a)  from  without,  as  in  (i)  diseases  of  the 
lung:  (a)  tuberculosis,  by  far  the  most  common  cause,  the  perforating 
lesion  being  the  softening  of  a  caseous  mass  or  the  rupture  of  a  rapidly 
forming  cavity  before  limiting  pleural  adhesions  have  taken  place.    CO 
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Necrosis  of  lung  tissue  in  septic  conditions,  as  septic  bronchopneumonia, 
gangrene,  and  very  rarely  infarctions,  (ii)  Malignant  disease  of  the 
oesophagus,  (iii)  Infradiaphragmatic  lesions,  as  (a)  subphrenic  abscess, 
(^)  abscess  of  the  liver,  (/-)  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or  colon, 
(b)  From  within,  as  in  empyema,  with  the  formation  of  a  bronchopul- 
monary or  pleurobronchial  fistula.  .  3.  As  the  result  of  the  development 
in  pleural  exudates  of  the  gas-producing  bacillus — B.  aerogenes  cap- 
sulatus  of  Welch. 

In  rare  cases  pneumothorax  is  double,  and  recurrent  cases  have  been 
reported.     The  condition  is  common  in  adults,  exceptional  in  children. 

riorbid  Anatomy. — The  air  space  is  usually  large,  the  lung  compressed 
and  carnified,  the  pleura  inflamed,  and  serous  or  purulent  effusion  present. 
The  confined  air  may  escape  through  a 
cannula  with  a  whistling  sound  and 
force  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle. 

Symptoms. — The  occurrence  of 
pneumothorax  is  usually  attended  by 
sudden  pain  in  the  si<le,  distressing 
shortness  of  breath,  slight  cyanosis,  and 
feeble  pulse.  In  old  tuberculous  cases 
it  may  occur  insidiously. 

Physical  Slsns.— The  results  of 
physical  examination  are  characteris- 
tic. Inspection. — The  affected  aide  is 
enlarged,  the  intercostal  spaces  bulge, 
and  the  respiratory  excursus  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side.  Palpation. — Vocal  fremitus  is 
absent  or  greatly  diminished.  Percussio:*. — The  signs  <lepend  upon 
the  degree  of  intrapleural  tension  and  the  amount  of  fluid  present. 
When  tension  is  moderate  the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tympanitic  resonance  are  present,  and  as  these  conditions  vary 
the  quality  of  tympany  changes  from  clear,  high-pitched  hyper  resonance 
to  the  flat,  woodeny  tympany  of  Skodaic  resonance.  When  tension  is 
extreme  the  physical  conditions  underlying  tympany  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  percussion  sound  is  muffled  and  dull — a  fact  of  great  importance 
in  diagnosis.  There  is  flatness  at  the  base  due  to  effused  fluid,  its.upper 
horizontal  line  indicating  the  height  to  which  the  effusion  rises  and  chang- 
ing with  change  of  posture — movable  dulness.  Ausci'ltation. — The  bTeath 
sounds  are  feeble  and  distant  and  have  the  amphoric  quality.  They  arci, 
ID  strong  contrast  with  the  loud  puerile  vesicular  murmur  of  the  sound 
side.  The  voice  has  also  a  peculiar,  amphoric  quality.  The  ringing  muacal 
tile  known  as  metallic  tinkling  or  giUta  cadens  is  heard  upon  deep  breathing 
or  coughing.  The  coin  test  is  also  present  and  of  positive  diagnostic  value. 
Finally,  the  swash  of  the  free  fluid  within  the  pleural  cavity  upon  energetic 
sudden  changes  of  the  patient's  body— Hippocralic  succusston—m&y  often 
be  heard  at  a  distance,  or  even  by  the  patient  himself.  In  that  form  of 
pneumothorax  in  which  there  is  free  communication  with  a  bronchus 
through  consolidated  lung,  the  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  dis- 
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placement  signs  are  less  marked,  coarse,  gurgling  r&les  are  observed  at 
tiroes,  and  there  is  the  occasional  expectoration  of  a  thin,  purulent  fluid. 
In  rare  instances  of  left-sided  pneumothorax  the  heart  sounds  may  have  a 
metallic  echoing  quality. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  signs  are  characteristic  and  the  diagnosis, 
even  when  in  consequence  of  old  adhesions  the  air  space  is  limited,  may 
be  made  with  confidence. 

Differential. — The  following  conditions  may  give  rise  to  uncer- 
tainty: Cirrhosis  of  the  Left  Lvng. — The  high  position  of  the  diaphr^pn 
with  a  dilated  stomach  yields  tympany  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  chest, 
amphoric  sounds,  and  sometimes  gastric  succussion.  The  various  sounds 
are  little  influenced  by  respiration.  Percussion  when  the  stomach  is  filled 
with  fluid  and  the  fact  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  displaced  toward 
the  left  are  conclusive.  Diaphragmatic  Hernia.  —  This  condition  when 
congenital  may  be  misleading.  After  a  crushing  accident  the  metallic 
sounds  are  related  to  peristaltic  rather  than  respiratory  movements,  and 
the  difficulty  in  passing  the  tube  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  owing  to  the  dis- 
location of  the  stomach,  is  suggestive.  PyopneuTnothorax  S-ubphreniau 
of  Leyden. — The  anamnesis  is  important — symptoms  of  gastric  or  duodena) 
ulcer,  chronic  intestinal  disease,  hepatic  or  splenic  abscess  usually  precede 
this  condition.  Cough  and  sputum  are  not  commonly  present;  the  heart 
is  slightly  displaced,  the  liver  much  lowered.  The  lower  border  of  the  lung 
rises  and  falls,  as  shown  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  upon  deep  res- 
piratory efforts,  and  movable  didness  cannot  be  made  out.  Large  Inira- 
pulmonary  Cavities. — Two  conditions  are  to  be  considered:  first,  the 
breaking  down  of  the  greater  part  of  a  lung — a  very  rare  event — in  whicb 
the  physical  arrangement  closely  resembles  ordinary  pneumothorax; 
and  second,  the  cavities  resulting  from  pulmonary  abscess,  gangrene,  or 
bronchiectasis,  or  the  ordinary  cavities  of  phthisis,  which  may  simulate 
circumscribed  pneumothorax,  which  ia  likewise  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence. In  the  first  of  these  conditions  the  amphoric  quality  of  the  respir- 
atory and  voice  sounds  may  be  intense,  but  the  succussion  splash,  the  coin 
sound,  and  displacement  phenomena  are  absent.  In  extremely  rare  cases, 
however,  coin  percussion  may  yield  the  bell-like  resonance  over  a  cavity. 
Smaller  cavities  may  be  differentiated  from  circumscribed  pneumothorai 
by  the  presence  or  increase  of  the  vocal  fremitus,  absence  of  chest  disten- 
tion, sinking  of  the  intercostal  spaces  over  the  cavity,  and  changes  in  the 
physical  signs,  upon  percussion  and  auscultation,  after  severe  cough  with 
copious  expectoration.  The  location  of  the  cavity  is  without  diagnostic 
importance,  since  sacculated  pneumothorax  may  occur  at  the  apex,  while 
the  cavities  following  abscess  and  gangrene  are  usually  in  the  lower  lobe, 
those  of  bronchiectasis  may  occupy  any  portion  of  the  lung,  and  those  of 
phthi.sis,  while  usually  apical,  are  sometimes  situated  at  the  base. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  pneumothorax,  occurring  upon  effort  id 
a  person  suffering  from  emphysema  or  with  local  pleural  adhesion,  fre- 
quently terminates  in  recovery  with  resorption  of  the  air.  The  traumatic 
and  surgical  cases  also  do  well.  There  is  a  group  of  tuberculous  cases  in 
which  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  appears  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease.     There  are  chronic  cases  of  open  pneumothorax,  the  fistula 
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being  either  pleurobronchial  or  external,  which  last  for  years,  the  patients 
being  able  to  go  about  and  attend  to  their  afFairs.  In  pneumothorax 
acutissimus  death  may  take  place  within  an  hour  or  in  the  course  of  the 
first  day,  though  the  catastrophe  may  be  averted  by  the  use  of  the  trocar 
and  cannula.  As  a  rule,  the  cases  occurring  in  tuberculosis  die  in  a  few 
liays  or  weeks. 

Masked  Pneumothorax.— This  term  has  been  applied  to  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  pneumothorax,  namely,  intense  pleural  pain,  dyspnoea, 
pressure  phenomena,  and  displacement  of  the  mediastinal  organs  and 
diaphragm,  have  suddenly  occurred  in  the  course  of  advanced  tuberculosis 
in  the  absence  of  the  usual  signs  of  pneumothorax  upon  auscultation  and 
percussion.  In  the  course  of  some  days  these  signs  gradually  appear,  and 
a  circumscribed  pneumothorax  may  be  demonstrated.  They  are  at  first 
obscured  by  the  deep  situation  of  the  collection  of  extrapulmonary  air, 
which  has  escaped  by  way  of  an  opening  into  the  mediastinum,  an  inter- 
lobar space,  or  a  space  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  retained  by  previously  formed  pleural  adhesions.  Deep-seated  cir- 
cumscribed pneumothorax  is  sometimes  encountered  post  mortem  in  cases 
in  which  neither  the  signs  nor  symptoms  have  been  observed  during  life. 


THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 
I.  ANATOMICAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  kidneys  may  be  displaced,  with  or  without  deformity;  the  displace- 
ment may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  They  may  vary  in  number:  con- 
genital absence  of  one  or  both  kidneys,  supernumerary  kidneys,  atrophy 
of  one  kidney.  They  may  be  anomalous  in  form:  general  departures 
from  type,  as  lobulation;  hypertrophy  of  one  or  both  organs,  and  fusion 
— ^horse-shoe  kidney,  sigmoid  kidney, 
disk-shaped  kidney  Finally,  there 
may  be  variations  in  the  blood- 
vessels,  pelvis,   and   ureters. 

Of  these  abnormal  conditions 
the  hypertrophied  kidney  can  be 
diagnosticated  only  when  the  affected 
organ  is  movable  and  is  recognized 
upon  palpation  through  the  abdom- 
inal wall ;  the  horsc-shoc  kidney  only 
when  it  has  descended  to  a  position 
just  above  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  and  can  be  felt  through  thin  abdominal  walls  as  a  prevertebral 
tumor  with  a  non-e\panmio  pulsation  communicated  from  the  underlying 
aorta,  upon  which  it  in  part  rests;  a  single  kidney  may  be  suspected  when 
tympanitic  percussion  resonance  is  eonstantly  elicited  in  one  lumbar 
region  and  no  movable  kidney  is  palpable,  or  when,  after  an  attack  of 
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renal  colic  w  th  impaction,  complete  anuria  and  ultimately  fatal  ursmik 
occur.  In  rare  cases  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  upon  one  aide  may  be 
followed  by  anuria  when  both  kidneys  arc  present.  Other  anomalies 
cannot  be  recognized  during  life. 


II.  MOVABLE  KIDNEY. 

Rrti  Mobilis;  Palpable  Kidney;  Floating  or  Wandering  Kidney;  Nepknptosit. 

Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  congenital,  the  kidney  b^ng  sur- 
rounded by  peritoneum  which  forms  a  mesonephron.  Far  more  commonly 
it  is  acquired.  It  is  probable  that  congenital  defects  in  the  mechanism  (A 
attachment  are  at  fault  in  all  cases.  Wasting  of  the  perirenal  fat  is  a  factor. 
Movable  kidney  has  been  observed  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  usual  in  middle 
life.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  men  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  — 
a  fact  attributed  to  compression  of  the  base  of  the  chest  by  the  corset 
and  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  uterus  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  wall  after  repeated  child-bearing.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
women  who  have  never  borne  children.  It  is  mostly  unilateral,  several 
times  as  often  on  the  right  side  as  on  the  left,  and  occasionally  double. 
The  greater  frequency  on  the  right  side  is  attributed  to  tho  relation  of  the 
right  kidney  to  the  liver  and  the  respiratory  movement  communicated  to 
it  by  the  latter  organ.  In  the  anamnesis  there  is  sometimes  an  antecedent 
history  of  injury  or  strain.  The  kidney  undergoes  dislocation  together 
with  the  other  abdominal  viscera  in  Gl^nard's  disease — enteroptosis. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  there  are  no  definitr 
or  characteristic  symptoms.  Neurasthenic  and  gastro-intestinal  symploins 
are  common.  Constipation  is  frequent  and  fecal  obstruction  may  occur. 
Dragging  pains  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  upon  prolonged  standing 
are  observed.  Neural^c  pains  in  the  abdomen  occur.  The  tumor,  which  i* 
often  accidentally  discovered  by  the  patient,  is  not  tender  upon  gentle 
pressure,  but  when  firmly  compressed  there  is  a  dull,  sickening  pain.  Ditd'i 
Crises. — In  some  cases  of  floating  kidney  there  are  paroxysmal  attacks, 
characterized  by  abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  with  chills,  fever, 
and  collapse.  These  attacks  have  been  mistaken  for  renal  coHc,  acul« 
intestinal  disease,  and  appendicitis,  but  the  kidney  may  be  felt  and  is 
tender,  swollen,  and  less  freely  movable  than  usual.  The  urine  during  the 
attack  may  contain  uric  acid  or  calcium  oxalates  in  excess,  and  inter- 
mittent hematuria  may  occur.  These  paroxysms  have  been  ascribed  to 
torsion  of  the  renal  vessels.  Intermittent  hydronephrosis  sometimes  occurs. 
The  nervous  symptoms  of  movable  kidney  are  important.  In  women 
hysterical  manifestations,  in  men  hypochondriacs  are  common.  Such 
patients  are  very  susceptible  to  suggestion,  and  their  sufferings  are  often 
much  increased  when  the  diagnosis  is  communicated  to  them.  In  other 
cases  a  plain  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  followed  by  relief. 

Physical  Examination. — The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  his  bark, 
with  the  abdominal  muscles  relaxed.  In  well-marked  cases  the  tumor  is 
plainly  visible  and  palpable  in  the  erect  posture.  Ordinarily,  upon  bimaousi 
palpation  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  one  hand  being  placed  in  the  lumbtf 
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region,  the  other  in  the  hypochondrium,  with  gentle  manipulation  during 
full  respiratory  movements,  the  kidney,  if  movable,  may  be  recognized  by 
the  fingers  upon  the  abdomen  as  an  oval,  smooth  mass.  By  this  manoeuvre 
various  degrees  of  mobility  may  be  determined.  (1)  Palpable  Kidney. — 
The  lower  end  of  the  organ  may  be  felt  upon  deep  palpation  just  below 
the  edge  of  the  ribs  in  the  nipple  line — a  condition  of  little  or  no  clinical 
import.  (2)  Movable  Kidney. — Upon  deep  inspiration  the  fingers  upon 
the  abdomen  may,  if  there  is  little  abdominal  fat,  be  pressed  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  kidney,  which  can  be  thus  fixed  for  the  time  but  has  no  wider 
excursion — a  degree  of  dislocation  the  importance  of  which  is  frequently 
overrated.  (3)  Floating  or  Wandering  Kidney.— The  organ  may  be 
felt  as  an  oval,  smooth,  solid  tumor,  having  the  size  and  contour  of  the 
kidney.  In  some  instances  the  hiium  and  pulsating  renal  artery  can  be 
recognized.  This  tumor  is  freely  movable,  and  sometimes  lies  just  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  or  may  by  gentle  pressure  be  displaced  to  the  median 
line  or  beyond  it.  In  different  postures  the  wandering  kidney  changes  its 
position,  falling  forward  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  and  away  from  the 
abdominal  wall  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  when  it  is  often  possible  to  slip  it 
upward  into  its  normal  place.  To  this  degree  of  displacement  belong  the 
more  distressing  symptoms  of  ren  mobilis.  Dilatation  and  downward  dis- 
placement of  the  stomach  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases,  especially  in  women. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — A  positive  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  in 
palpable  and  movable  kidney  by  the  position  of  the  smooth,  rounded, 
firm  tumor,  which  descends  with  deep  inspiration  and  can  be  made  to  dis- 
appear by  pressure  upward  and  backward,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes 
happens  upon  repeated  examination,  flattening  or  tympanitic  resonance  is 
found  in  the  renal  region  upon  the  same  side.  Floating  kidney  rarely 
presents  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

Differential. — Tumor  of  the  Gall-bladder. — The  mass  presents  at 
the  border  of  the  ribs,  has  the  respiratory  movement  of  the  liver,  cannot 
be  grasped  from  above,  and  when  forced  backward  immediately  returns 
to  its  former  position.  Its  movement  is  less  extensive  than  in  floating 
kidney  and  is,  roughly  speaking,  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  having  its  centre  in 
the  normal  position  of  the  gall-bladder.  Furthermore,  in  tumors  of  the 
gall-bladder  the  upper  margin  reaches  and  is  continuous  with  the  liver. 
Other  tumors  of  the  liver  and  tumors  of  the  bowel  arc  fixed  and  do  not 
present  the  characteristic  contour  of  the  kidney.  Movable  Spleen, — ^Any 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  movable  tumor  upon  the  left  sde  is  the  kidney  or 
spleen  is  at  once  settled  by  the  shape  of  the  tumor  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  normal  area  of  dulness  in  the  splenic  region.  Tumor  of  the 
Pylorus. — Carcinoma  in  this  region  may  be  freely  movable.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  shape  of  the  tumor,  its  relation  to  the  stomach,  filled 
and  emptied  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube,  dulness  in  both  renal  regions, 
and  the  prominence  of  gastric  symptoms  are  of  diagnostic  value.  Ovarian 
Cysts. — The  facts  that  the  tumor  arises  from  the  pelvis,  that  its  outline  is 
round  or  globular,  that  it  is  elastic  rather  than  firm,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  disappear  into  the  normal  position  of  the  kidney,  readily  settle 
any  doubt  as  to  the  differential  diagnosis. 
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Progrnosis. — The  outlook  as  to  permanent  fixation  is  less  hopeful  than 
as  to  relief  by  the  adjustments  that  follow '.mprovement  in  the  geoeral  health. 
Nephropexy  and  nephrorrhapby,  with  and  without  decapsulation,  have  many 
successes  and  many  futures  to  their  credit.  Relief  in  many  cases  may  be 
obtained   by  a  suitable  belt  and  pad  and  treatment  of  the  neurasthenia. 

ni.  CIRCULATORY  DERANGEMENTS. 

Tboorettcally  anaemia  and  congestion  occur. 

(a)  Renal  Anemia. — ^The  oncometric  observationa  of  Mendelsoho 
indicate  that  the  kidneys  are  small  and  bloodless  in  acute  fever.  This 
investigator  holds  that  the  scanty,  high-colored  urine  of  febrile  states  is 
due  to  aniemia.  Clinicians  have  generally  attributed  it  to  renal  conger 
tion.     No  positive  diagnosis  of  ansemia  of  the  kidneys  can  be  made. 

(b)  Conffestion  of  the  Kidneys. — Active  Congestion. — Etiology.— 
Certain  drugs,  as  the  tcrcbinthinatcs  and  cantharides,  when  taken  in  over- 
doses, are  accredited  with  causing  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  £xposurf 
to  damp  and  cold,  various  poisons  and  irritants  have  the  same  effect. 
Active  hyperasmia  is  characteristic  of  the  onset  of  acute  nephritis,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  clinically  differentiated.  Post  mortem  the  kidney  i* 
large,  dark,  and  soft,  and  upon  section  drips  blood.  The  condition  is  typical 
in  postscarlatinal  nephritis.  The  urine  is  scanty,  densely  albuDtinou^ 
and  contains  red  blood-corpuscles  and  tube-casts. 

Passive  Congestion. — Etiology. — The  hypenemia  is  mechanical,  it 
results  from  the  transference  of  blood-pressure  from  the  arterial  to  the 
venous  side  of  the  circulation,  which  occurs  in  cardiac  disease  and  emphy- 
sema, and  locally  from  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  by  the  pregnant 
uterus,  abdominal  tumors,  and  large  ascites.  The  condition  found  post 
mortem  is  known  as  cj'anotic  induration,  and  ia  a  form  of  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis.  The  urine  is  diminished,  dark  red  in  color,  of  high  specifir 
gravity,  and  contains  albumin  in  moderate  amount,  with  hyaline  tube- 
casts.  A  few  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  present  in  the  sediment.  Tbe 
line  between  congestion  and  nephritis  cannot  always  be  drawn  at  the  bed- 
side- Hyaline  casts  only,  moderate  albumin,  isolated  red  corpuscles,  total 
absence  of  uraimic  symptoms,  cynosis  rather  than  pallor,  and  improve 
ment  upon  the  administration  of  digitalis  suggest,  in  a  heart  case,  tbe 
diagnosis  of  congestion  rather  than  nephritis.  Prognoaia. — The  causal 
conditions  in  chronic  hyperjemia  of  the  kidneys  are  such  as  to  render  the 
prognosis  unfavorable.    Congestion  tends  to  pass  into  nephritis. 

.  (c)  Hemorrhagic  Infarct  of  the  Kidney. — Etiology. — Emlx>lism  of 
renal  arteries  occurs  in  valvular  disease,  endarteritis,  and  traumatism 
involving  the  renal  artery.  Symptoma. — Sudden  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney  upon  one  side,  with  corresponding  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and 
hiematuria  constitute  the  symptoms  in  well-marked  cases.  These  symp- 
toms are  all  transient,  the  pain  and  tenderness  subsiding  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  the  blood  disappearing  from  the  urine  in  three  or  four  daj^s, 
and  the  albumin  a  short  time  later.  In  the  majority  of  instances  in  which 
infarcts  are  found  post  mortem  no  clinical  symptoms  have  been  noted. 
Diagnosis. — Hemorrhagic  infarct  of  the  kidney  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  dlaj^ 
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noflticated  durins  Hfo.  When  the  above  symptoms  occur  in  a  patient  In 
whom  the  etiological  faot.<  rs  are  present,  or  in  whom  embolic  processes 
elsewhere  can  be  demonstrated,  the  diagnosis  Is  positive.  Prognosis. — 
The  outlook  is  that  of  the  underlying  morbid  condition.  Old  infarcts  of 
the  kidneys  are  often  found  in  post-mortem  examinations. 


IV.  UltEMIA. 

Definition. — A  toxsmia  developing  in  the  course  of  acute  or  chronic 
nephritis  and  other  conditions  characterized  by  deficient  urinary  secre- 
tion or  complete  anuria,  and  manifested  by  irregularly  associated  nervous 
and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  regarding  the  pathology  of 
urffimia,  among  which  the  following  are  important:  1.  That  it  is  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  excreraentitious  substances  normally  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys,  especially  urea,  salts,  and  nitrogenous  bodies.  2.  That  it  is 
caused  by  toxins  evolved  in  the  course  of  abnormal  tissue  metabolism, 
of  the  nature  of  which  nothing  positive  is  known.  Uriemia  has  been 
attributed  to  derangements  of  a  hypo- 
thetical internal  secretion  of  the  kidney. 
3.  That  the  nervous  symptoms  are 
largely  due  to   local  cerebral  a?dema. 

Symptoms. — Uriemia  may  be  of 
every  grade  of  intensity  and  of  the  most 
variable  duration.  Latent,  acute,  and 
chronic  forms  are  therefore  described. 

The  Latent  Form, — This  form 
has  been  especially  studied  in  cases  of 
complete  anuria.  The  patient  may 
suffer  very  little  inconvenience.  Pre- 
liminary headache  and  the  alternation 
of  convulsions  and  coma  seen  in  acute 
urtemia  are  often  absent.  The  mind 
remains  clear,  the  pupils  are  contracted, 
muscular  twitchings  and  vomiting 
occur.     The  temperature  is  subnormal. 

The  Acute  Form. — The  onset  is 
preceded  by  headache,  mental  con- 
fusion, dulness,  and  drowsiness.  The 
attack  begins  abruptly  with  vomit- 
ing and  diarrha'a,  or  convulsions  alter- 
nating with  or  followed  by  coma, 
or  coma  may  develop  in  the  absence 
of  convulHton.s.  Such  an  attack  very 
often  occurs  in   persons  in  whom  no 

previous  indications  of  nephritis  have  been  observed.  Fever  of  irregular 
type  is  frequently  present,  and  may  be.  in  acute  nephritis,  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  underlying  disease  or  symptomatic  of  some  complication,  as 
an  intercurrent  inflammatory  or  infectious  process,  itself  the  cause  of  the 
uremia,  or  the  fever  may  be  part  of  the  unemie  symptom-complex. 
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The  Chronic  Form. — The  patient  may  go  about  and  io  «  way  ftttoid 
to  his  affaire.  He  suffers,  however,  from  headache,  vertigo,  coofiuioB. 
drowdness,  and  pruritus,  and  very  often  has  tranraent  muscular  tvitch- 
ings.  Dyspncea,  which  may  be  continuous  or  paroxysmal,  and  is  fre- 
quently nocturnal  only,  is  a  common  symptom  in  chronic  ursmia.  It  U 
oft«n  regarded  as  asthma.  The  respiration  is  sometimes  Chei.'ne-Stokes 
in  type.  Itching,  numbness,  and  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  also  occur. 
Local  palsies,  hemiplegias,  and  monoplegias  occur,  and  are  frequently  tran- 
sient. The  psychoses  of  chronic  unemia  are  important.  They  very  often 
occur  in  persons  not  known  to  have  nephritis.  Mania  and  delusional  insanity 
are  common.  Delusions  of  persecution,  suicidal  tendencies,  and  melancholia 
occur.  The  alienist  may  be  in  doubt  whether  an  insane  person  has  nephritis, 
or  a  patient  suffering  from  nephritis  has  an  urfemic  psychosis — an  uncertainty 
which  emphasizes  the  artificial  character  of  nosological  classifications. 

The  convulsions  of  uriemia  may  occur  abruptly  or  after  a  spell  of  head- 
ache and  restlessness.  They  closely  resemble  the  epileptic  seizure,  though 
the  epileptic  cry  is  said  not  to  occur.  The  repetition  of  the  general  convul- 
eion  with  unconsciousness  in  the  intervals  may  suggest "  status  epilepticus." 
Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur.  The  temperature  sinks  as  a  rule  after  the 
attack.  Uriemic  amaurosis  may  occur  after  a  convulsive  attack,  or  in 
the  absence  of  convulsions.  It  may  pass  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  findings  are  negative.  Uraemic  deafness  of  the  sanw 
fleeting  character  has  also  been  observed. 

Pereons  suffering  from  chronic  urmmia  frequently  have  no  appetite 
and  a  foul  tongue  and  breath.  The  stomatitis  sometimes  present  has  no 
special  characters. 

In  grave  cases  of  acute  uriemia  a  frost-like  efflorescence  of  urea  has 
sometimes  been  observed  upon  the  skin.  Acute  inflammations  of  the 
serous  membranes,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and. 
much  more  rarely,  meningitis  occur  as  terminal  events  in  patients  suffer- 
ing from  conditions  in  which  chronic  uriemia  has  developed. 

Diagnosis. — Direct.- — The  diagnosis  of  urtemia  depends  upon  the 
association  of  nephritis  and  nervous  symptoms  of  more  or  less  irregular 
character  and  combination.  In  cases  of  anuria  from  any  cause  a  direct 
diagnosis  is  justified.  In  other  cases  an  examination  of  the  urine  yields 
definite  data.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  often  such  that  a  diagnosis  by 
exclusion  becomes  necessary.  The  copious  vomitue  in  some  cases  may 
have  the  odor  of  ammonia,  since  the  urea  in  the  gastric  contents  may 
have  undergone  the  change  into  ammonium  carbonate.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  urea  output  in  the  urine  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  indicatini: 
the  approach  of  unemic  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  latent  urtemia  of  Roberts  rests  upon  the  asso- 
ciation of  certain  of  the  milder  symptoms  of  the  condition  with  more  or 
less  complete  anuria.  In  acute  fully  developed  ursemia  with  vomiting. 
convulsions,  coma,  amaurosis,  and  stertorous  or  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration. 
the  symptom-complex  is  so  characteristic  that  errora  in  diagnosis  seldom 
occur.  If  some  of  these  symptoms  suddenly  develop  as  the  result  of  intoxi- 
cations or  severe  infectious  processes,  in  pereons  not  suffering  from 
nephritis,  the  presence  of  albumin  in  relatively  small  amounts  and  hyaline 
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casts  only,  without  red  blood-corpuscles  or  other  tube-casts,  particularly 
if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  be  not  abnormally  low,  is  of  diagnostic 
value.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  recognize  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea of  the  gastro-intestinal  form  as  uraemic.  Chronic  uraemia  is  even 
more  difficult  of  recognition.  Asthma-like  attacks  with  shortness  of 
breath,  especially  at  night,  may  lead  to  an  incorrect  diagnosis  in  cases  in 
which  the  nervous  symptoms  are  slight  and  ill-defined.  The  acute  attack 
very  often  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  chronic  condition.  The  pupils  are 
inconstant.  They  may  be  dilated  or  normal.  The  presence  of  albuminuric 
retinitis  may  be  of  positive  diagnostic  significance. 

Differential. — 1.  Cerebral  Disease. — (a)  The  uremic  attack,  with 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  and  hemiplegia,  especially  when  these  symp- 
toms are  associated  with  convulsions,  may  present  the  clinical  picture  of 
apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  thrombosis.  In  favor  of  the  latter 
diagnosis  are  the  abruptness  of  the  onset,  the  completeness  of  the  loss  of 
power,  conjugate  deviation,  and  persistence  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  nervous  symptoms  of  uraemia  that  they  are  incomplete 
and  transitory,  (b)  Meningitis. — Sudden  coma  following  headache  and 
vomiting,  without  localizing  phenomena  but  attended  by  albuminuria, 
may  present  great  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  The  results  of  spinal  puncture 
are  important  Stiffness  of  the  neck,  paralysis  of  cerebral  nerves,  retrac- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  and  Kernig's  sign  occur  in  meningitis,  (c)  Tumors. — 
The  symptoms  of  coarse  lesions  of  the  brain  may  suggest  uraemia.  Jack- 
sonian  and  general  convulsions,  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo,  and  hemi- 
plegia and  monoplegia  occur  in  both  conditions.  But  in  anatomical  lesions 
the  symptoms  are  chronic  and  usually  though  not  always  progressive, 
while  in  uraemia  characterized  by  such  symptoms  the  attack  is  sudden 
and  frequently  transitor}^  2.  Severe  Infections. — There  are  cases  of 
uraemia  in  which  stupor,  a  dry  tongue,  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  muscular  twitch- 
ing, and  fever  persist  for  weeks,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  suggests 
an  acute  specific  disease  with  secondary  infection.  These  cases  may  re- 
semble: (a)  Enteric  Fever. — The  differentiation  from  uraemia  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  a  pulse  relatively  slow,  as  compared  with  the  rise 
of  temperature,  splenic  tumor,  rose  rash,  a  temperature  range  conforming 
to  type,  and  a  positive  Widal  reaction,  (b)  Miliary  Tuberculosis. — The 
pulmonary  symptoms  and  signs,  the  signs  of  an  associated  pleurisy  or 
pericarditis,  and  choroidal  tubercles  when  present  suffice  to  establish  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection,  (c)  Septic  Conditions. — Local  necrotic  proc- 
esses, multiple  foci  of  inflammation,  irregular  chills,  fever  and  sweating, 
embolic  phenomena  are  diagnostic.  3.  Intoxications. — Uraemic  coma 
may  be  mistaken  for  poisoning  by  alcohol  or  opium.  The  anamnesis  is 
important.  In  all  cases  the  urine  must  be  drawn  and  examined.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  patient  is  found  and  the  odor  of  the  breath  may 
be  suggestive,  (a)  Alcohol. — The  temperature  is  subnormal,  the  pupils 
usually  dilated,  the  coma  often  incomplete;  if  it  alternates  with  delirium 
the  latter  is  of  peculiar  ty})e  and  attended  with  tremor,  (b)  Opium. — 
Contracted  pupils,  slow  pulse  and  respiration,  profound  stupor  from 
which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  favor  the  diagnosis  of  opium  poisoning 
rather  than  unemia. 
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Prognosis. — As  urEemla  ia  a  secondary  toxzemia  the  progncms  depends 
upon  that  of  the  primary  disease.  Latent  unemia  dependent  upon  aouiu 
may  disappear  when  the  flow  of  urine  is  re-established.  The  unemia  cf 
acute  nephritis  disappears  with  recovery  from  the  renal  condiUon;  that 
of  the  chronic  forms  may  be  transient  and  recurrent.  A  patient  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  unconscious  for  several  days,  with  convulaou 
alternating  with  coma,  but  recovered  and  lived  four  or  five  years,  working 
as  a  laborer.  Sudden  uremic  coma  is  common  in  chronic  interstitial  nephri- 
tis, and  may  be  the  first  indication  of  renal  disease.     It  is  frequently  fatal 

V.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  inflammations  of  the  kidneys  comprised  under  the  general  term 
Bright's  disease  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cla.Hsified,  either  from  the  cliniul 
or  the  pathological  stand  point.  Still  less  can  the  clinical  varieties  be 
c  oscly  coordinated  with  the  post-mortem  findings.  Cliiucally  the  cata 
may  be  grouped  as  acute  and  chronic;  anatomically  they  are  all  diffuse; 
that  is  to  say,  epithelial,  vascular,  and  intertubular  tissues  are  involved, 
but,  since  the  changes  in  these  structures  vary  in  degree,  parenchymatous. 
glomerular,  and  interstitial  forms  are  recognized,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  of  these  groups  of  tissues  is  particularly  affected. 

(a)  Acute  Nephritis. 

Acute  Parenchymatous  Nephritis;    Acute  Brigkl's  Disease. 

Definition. — Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  caused  by 
the  action  of  cold,  poisons,  or  the  toxins  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and 
characterized  by  scanty  urine  containing  albumin,  blood -corpuscles,  and 
tube-casts,  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  and  evidences  of  toxiemia. 

Etiology. — Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  very  often  followed  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  by  the  evidences  of  acute  nephritis.  Trench  diggeis 
and  other  laborers  in  low  wet  places  are  especially  liable.  It  is  commoo 
after  the  exposure  incident  to  a  debauch.  Certain  drugs,  as  cantharides, 
internally  administered  or  externally  applied,  turpentine,  balsam  of  Peni, 
potassium  chlorate,  naphthol,  and  certain  acids,  as  sulphuric  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  and  phenol,  in  excessive  doses  are  sometimes  followed  by  this  form 
of  nephritis.  The  nephritis  which  frequently  follows  scarlet  fever  is  typical. 
Less  common  and  usually  less  intense  is  the  acute  nephritis  associated 
with  pneumonia,  enteric  fever,  influenza,  and  diphtheria.  The  acute 
nephiitis  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera  is  of  severe  type.  Nephritis  may  occur 
in  association  with  variola,  varicella,  meningitis,  syphilis,  septic  condi- 
tions, purpura,  and  angina  tonsillaris.  The  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy 
is  probably  caused  by  toxins  of  unknown  nature,  and  the  remarkable  fonn 
which  occurs  after  extensive  burns  and  other  cutaneous  lesions  probably 
belongs  to  this  group. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
usually  develop  suddenly;  after  poisoning  and  the  infections,  gradually. 
The  onset  in  children  may  bo  attended  with  convulsions;    in  adults,  by  a 
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chill  or  chilliness.  Much  more  common  are  such  initial  symptoms  as  pain 
in  the  back,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  PaLor,  pufliness  about  the 
eyes,  and  oedema  of  the  ankles  are  very  often  the  first  symptoms  to  call 
attention  to  the  kidneys.  Fever  is  not  constant.  It  is  more  common  in 
children  than  adults.  The  temperature  may  reach  102®- 103°  F.  (38.9^-39.5° 
C).    Its  range  does  not  conform  to  type. 

The  urinary  changes  are  characteristic.  The  quantity  is  at  first  greatly 
diminished.  Anuria  may  occur.  Usually  a  few  ounces — 100  to  200  c.c. — 
are  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  specific  gravity  is  high — 1.020  to 
1.030.  Later,  when  the  secretion  is  re-establ  shed,  the  specific  gravity  falls 
to  normal  or  below  it.  The  percentage  of  urea  is  high,  but  the  total  quan- 
tity is  greatly  reduced.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  solids  the  urine  is  not 
transparent.  It  varies  in  color  from  a  mere  smokiness  to  the  dense,  opaque 
brown  of  porter.  These  changes  are  due  to  the  presence  of  blood,  but  the 
urine  is  never  bright  red.  Upon  standing  an  abundant,  dark,  coarse  sedi- 
ment is  precipitated,  which  consists  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  epithelium 
from  the  urinary  tract,  uric  acid  and  other  crystals,  and  hyaline,  granular, 
blood,  and  epithelial  tube-casts.  Albumin  is  abundant  and  upon  testing 
precipitates  in  coarse,  curdy  flakes.  Upon  the  application  of  heat  the  urine 
may  solidify  in  the  test-tube.  The  foregoing  urinary  changes  are  of  highest 
grade  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  They  are  to  some  extent  a  measure 
of  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  they  gradually  lessen  as  improvement 
occurs  in  favorable  cases. 

Dropsy,  though  exceptionally  absent,  is  a  frequent  and  important 
symptom.  It  varies  from  mere  puffiness  about  the  eyelids  to  a  general 
anasarca  with  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  dropsy 
of  acute  nephritis  that  it  is  irregular  in  its  distribution  and  does  not  always 
gravitate  according  to  the  posture  of  the  patient.  The  degree  of  oedema  is 
greater  after  colds,  in  pregnancy,  and  after  scarlatina  than  after  the  other 
infections.  In  the  nephritis  of  diphtheria  there  may  be  little  or  none.  There 
arc  cases  of  post-scarlatinal  nephritis  in  which  effusion  into  the  serous 
cavities  occurs  with  scanty  subcutaneous  oedema.  Pulmonary  oedema 
and  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  occur.  Aniemia  is  an  early  and  marked 
condition.  Epistaxis  is  common  and  symptomatic  purpura  not  infre- 
quent. The  pulse  tension  may  be  increased  and  the  aortic  second  sound 
accentuated.  Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  occur.  Albuminuric 
retinitis  is  comparatively  infrequent,  though  retinal  hemorrhages  are 
occasionally  encountered. 

Uraemic  symptoms,  among  which  we  include  the  preliminary  anorexia, 
dulness,  and  headache,  and  the  initial  nausea  and  vomiting,  are  almost 
constant.  When  to  these  minor  symptoms  caused  by  the  retention  of 
excrementitious  substances  are  added  convulsions  and  coma,  the  condi- 
tion of  acute  uraemia  is  fully  established.  This  may  occur  at  any  period 
in  the  course  of  the  attack. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  general  symptoms  are  variable  and  by  no 
means  characteristic.  Pallor,  with  slight  puffiness  of  the  ankles  or  eyelids, 
may  be  present  in  the  absence  of  subjective  sensations  of  impaired  health; 
or  the  symptoms  of  the  causal  affection  may  mask  those  of  the  nephritis. 
This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  pregnancy.    It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
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urine  be  examined  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  as  a  matter  ot  ruutioe 
during  gestation.  The  clinical  picture  of  acute  nephritis  in  the  acute 
cases  following  col(i,  or  occurring  after  scarlatina,  is  such  as  to  justify 
a  positive  diagnosis.  In  the  insidiously  developing  cases  the  conditions 
may  be  less  obvious.  The  urinary  findings  as  given  above  are  of  diagnostic 
significance.  The  presence  of  blood-corpuscles  with  blood  and  epithelial 
casts  is  characteristic. 

Differential. — 1.  Fdtrile  or  tone  albuminuria  cannot  in  all  cases 
be  distinctly  differentiated  from  an  infectious  nephritis.  In  favor  ot  the 
former  is  the  absence  of  special  symptoms,  pallor,  slight  cedema,  or  unemic 
phenomena,  and  certain  characters  of  the  urine,  namely,  albuminuria  nf 
lighter  degree  and  transitory  duration,  lower  specific  gravity  and  larger 
quantity  of  the  urine,  and  the  absence  of  blood-corpuscles  and  blood  and 
epithelial  casts. 

2.  Intercurrent  acvle  nephritis  in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis.  This 
condition  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  acute  attack  has  the  clinical 
phenomena  of  the  primary  affection  and  is  often  regarded  as  primarj*. 
Attention  to  the  anamnesis,  which  shows  antecedent  poor  health,  charac- 
terized by  weakness  and  lassitude,  headache,  gastric  derangements, 
pallor,  and  slight  or  transitory  cedema,  and  usually  the  absence  of  any 
recent  definite  causal  factor,  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  acute  dropsy 
with  toxic  phenomena.  The  urinary  changes  are  less  sharply  defined 
than  in  the  primary  eases,  and  a  tense  pulse  with  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
accentuated  aortic  second  .sound,  and  particularly  albuminuric  retinitis, 
render  the  diagnosis  of  coexistent  chronic  nephritis  certain. 

3,  Glomerular  Nephritis. — The  attempt  to  differentiate  cases  in  which 
vascular  changes  are  primary  and  severe,  while  the  epithelium  and  inter- 
tubular  tissues  are  affected  to  a  less  degree,  constitutes  an  extreme  refine- 
ment of  diagnosis.  This  condition  is  present  in  post-scarlatinal  nephritLs. 
a  variety  characterized  by  anuria,  extreme  dropsy,  and  acute  uraemic 
symptoms.  The  absence  of  epithelial  casts  might  under  such  circumstances 
have  some  degree  of  diagnostic  significance. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  depends  more  upon  the  course  than  upon 
the  immediate  condition  of  the  patient.  It  is  more  unfavorable  in  post- 
scarlatinal and  puerperal  nephritis  than  in  other  forms.  Acute  nephritU 
following  cold  is  less  dangerou.-i.  That  which  follows  the  various  infections 
other  than  scarlet  fever  is  usually  of  milder  type.  Complete  and  rapid 
recovery  may  follow  the  intense  forms  associated-  with  yellow  fever  and 
cholera.  The  death-rate  in  infancy  is  not  lower  than  33  per  cent.  The 
prognosis  as  to  entire  recovery  is  uncertain.  Acute  nephritis  is  very  often 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  chronic  form.  Even  with  apparent  recover!' 
there  remains  an  e-Hpecial  liability  to  attacks  later  in  life.  At  the  onset 
neither  the  dropsy,  the  amount  of  urine,  nor  the  proportion  of  albumin 
which  it  contains  justifies  a  positive  prognosis.  Urgent  ursemic  symp- 
toms are  always  alarming.  In  the  gravest  acute  nephritis  dropsy  may 
be  absent.  Complete  aniiria  lasting  for  a  day  or  two  may  occur  in  cases 
terminating  favorably,  and  dense  albuminuria  often  gradually  disappears. 
Low  arterial  tension,  intense  anaemia,  persistence  of  dropsy,  effusion  into 
the  serous  sacs,  continuing  albuminuria  of  high  grade,  and  chronic  nr.fniif 
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symptoms  are  ol'  unfavorable  progDostic  import.  Cases  thus  characterized 
are  liable  to  an  acute  fatal  exacerbation,  or  escaping  that,  to  a  chronic 
course.  The  absence  of  these  conditions  is  favorable.  Recovery  may  be 
practically  complete  in  four  or  six  weeks.  In  other  cases  a  favorable 
termination  mav  occur  at  the  end  of  several  months. 


(b)  Chronic  Nephritis. 

Chronic  Bright* s  Disease, 

Anatomically  two  principal  forms  are  encountered,  namely,  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  these  respec- 
tively manifest  themselves  by  a  more  or  less  well-defined  symptom-complex. 

• 

1.  CHRONIC  PARENCHYMATOUS  NEPHRITIS. 

Chronic  Desquamative  Nephritis;   Chronic  Tubal  Nephritis, 

Definition. — Chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  occurring 
as  a  sequel  of  acute  nephritis  or  developing  insidiously,  and  characterized 
by  albuminous  urine  of  high  specific  gravity,  containing  tube-casts. 

Etiology. — This  form  of  nephritis  frequently  follows  the  acute  variety 
and  is  due  to  the  same  causes.  In  many  cases  it  insidiously  develops  after 
an  acute  attack  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  infection.  It  is  common  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  malarial  fever,  and  in 
chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  is  especially  common 
in  early  adult  life,  and  in  children  as  a  sequel  of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 
In  adult  life  it  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  females. 

The  kidneys  may  show  the  changes  which  constitute  the  large  whit« 
kidney,  the  small  white  or  pale  granular  kidney,  or  the  kidney  of  chronic 
hemorrhagic  nephritis.  Whether  the  pale  granular  kidney  is  a  condition 
consecutive  to  the  large  white  kidney,  or  an  independent  pathological 
process  from  the  beginning,  is  not  positively  known.  These  two  conditions 
cannot  be  differentiated  clinically  either  by  the  symptoms  or  by  the  com- 
position and  contents  of  the  urine.  A  protracted  course,  with  the  symp- 
toms and  urinary  changes  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  passing  by  degrees 
into  those  suggestive  of  the  chronic  interstitial  form,  would  support  the 
opinion  that  the  small  white  kidney  may  be  a  later  stage  of  the  large 
white   kidney. 

Symptoms.  —  When  consecutive  to  the  acute  form,  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  presents  similar,  though  less  urgent,  symptoms.  A 
majority  of  the  patients,  after  a  period  of  failing  health  with  ill-defined 
symptoms,  become  pallid  and  puffy  about  the  eyelids  and  ankles,  or  the 
albumin  and  casts  are  discovered  upon  routine  examination  of  the  urine. 

The  urine,  especially  in  the  earlier  course  of  the  disease,  is  diminished 
in  quantity,  averaging  in  the  adult  750  to  1000  c.c.  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  With  increasing  dropsy  the  output  usually  diminishes,  to  again 
increase  as  the  dropsical  effusion  undergoes  resorption.  It  is  dirty  yellow 
in  oobr  and  turbid  from  the  presence  of  urates.    Upon  standing  it  precipi- 
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tates  a  sediment,  which  reveals  upon  examination  leucocytes,  often  red 
blood-corpuaclea,  epithelium  from  the  urinary  passages,  and  many  tube- 
casts,  hyaline,  granular,  fatty,  and  epithelial.  Albumin  is  usually  abunduil. 
showing  a  relative  decrease  during  repose  and  an  increase  after  exercise. 
It  varies  in  amount  from  .5  to  2  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  ia  above 
normal,  varying  from  1.025  to  1.035.  As  the  case  progresses,  the  average 
daily  quantity  of  urine  augments,  while  the  average  daily  amount  of 
albumin  excreted  declines,  and  the  specific  gravity  falls.  The  dafly 
amount  of  urea  fluctuates,  but  the  average  is  below  the  normal.  The 
presence  of  blood  in  considerable  quantities  is  suggestive  of  chronic 
hemorrhagic   nephritis. 

The  tendency  to  dropsy  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  Dephrititi. 
The  eyelids  and  ankles  early  in  the  <lisease,  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
generally  later,  and  toward  the  close  the  serous  sacs  become  the  seat  of 
dropsical  effusions.  The  loose  tissues  of  the  genitalia  in  both  sexes,  and 
dependent  parts  in  general,  become  in  advanced  cases  highly  distended  and 
(edematous.  Uriemic  symptoms,  especially  headache  and  drowsiness,  arc 
common.  G astro-intestinal  symptoms,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea belong  to  this  group.  Convulsions  may  occur  as  the  end  approaches. 
Albuminuric  retinitis  is  not  common  early  in  the  disease.  Hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and  less  marked  than  in 
the  chronic  interstitial  form.  The  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease  thf 
greater  the  tendency  to  cardiac  enlargement.  The  pulse  tension  is  usually 
increased,  the  aortic  second  sound  accentuated,  and  some  degree  of  arterio- 
Bclero&is  gradually  develops.  In  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  there  ia 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  pericardiUs. 

Diagnosis.  —  Direct, — The  recognition  of  this  form  of  nephritic 
depends  upon  the  association  of  the  above -described  urinary  changes,  the 
tendency  to  dropsy,  and  mild  uriemic  symptoms,  as  headache,  drowsiness, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea.  In  mild  cases  the  diagnosis  must  rest  upon 
the  condition  of  the  urine.  The  facics,  which  exhibits  marked  pallor,  t 
dull,  pasty  complexion,  and  puffy  eyelids,  is  suggestive. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  grave,  both  as  to  life  and  as  to  recover)'. 
A  limited  proportion  of  cases  under  very  strict  and  judicious  management, 
especially  among  children,  recover  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The 
greater  number  have  already,  when  the  diagnosis  is  made,  entered  upon 
a  life  of  chronic  invalidism.  The  scene  closes  with  increasing  and 
unmanageable  dropsy,  acute  uriemic  symptoms,  or  intercurrent  acute 
inflammation,  usually  of  the  pleurge  or  pericardium. 


2.  CHRONIC  INTERSTITIAL  NEPHRITIS. 

Contracted  or  Granular  Kidney;  Sclerosis  of  the  Kidney;   Gouty  Kidney. 

Definition. — Chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  associated 
with  overgrowth  of  intertubular  connective  tissue,  and  characterized  by 
insidious  development,  increased  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  albuminurii, 
which  is  usually  alight  and  often  intermittent,  arteriosclerosis,  and  little 
tendency  to  dropsy. 
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Anatomically,  there  is  marked  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  with 
degeneration  of  the  parenchymatous  structures.  The  process  is  essentially 
atrophic,  the  atrophy  probably  beginning  in  the  glomerules  and  tubules, 
and  being  followed  by  increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  Three  forms  are 
described:  (a)  The  pale  granular  kidney,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — secondary  atrophic  kidney;  (b)  the  contracted  kidney,  occurring 
as  an  independent  affection — primary  atrophic  kidney;  and  (c)  sclerosis  of 
the  kidneys,  developing  in  connection  with  cardiovascular  disease — arterio- 
sclerotic atrophy  of  the  kidney. 

Etiology.  —  The  pale  granular  kidney  probably  constitutes  a  later 
stage  of  the  large  white  kidney,  in  which  atrophic  changes  in  the  secreting 
structures  have  been  followed  by  connective-tissue  overgrowth.  The  pri- 
mary contracted  kidney  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  degenerative  process. 
Many  of  the  cases  occur  in  the  absence  of  discoverable  cause  and  may  be 
due  to  premature  senile  involution.  Hereditary  influences,  early  arterio- 
sclerosis, syphilis,  and  gout  are  causal  factors.  Chronic  intoxications, 
especially  alcohol  and  lead,  play  an  important  part  in  the  etiology  of 
sclerosis  of  the  kidney.  Habitual  excesses  at  table,  especially  the  eating 
of  large  quantities  of  meat,  are  particularly  injurious.  The  arteriosclerotic 
form  is  associated  with  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  arterial 
walls.  It  is  common  in  active,  energetic  men,  who  work  hard  and  eat 
and  drink  too  much.  Habitual  anxiety  and  worry,  and  inability  to  endure 
the  stress  of  life  favor  the  development  of  the  vascular  changes  of  which 
contracted  kidney  is  the  outcome.  This  form  of  renal  disease  is  much  more 
common  after  forty  than  in  early  life,  and  in  men  than  in  women.  In  this 
country  arteriosclerosis  develops  at  an  earlier  age  among  the  Slav  immi- 
grants than  in  persons  of  other  nationalities. 

Symptoms. — The  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  insidious  and  frequently 
reach  an  advanced  stage  before  they  cause  symptoms  that  attract  atten- 
tion. Acute  uremic  symptoms  frequently  constitute  the  first  marked 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  earlier  symptoms,  headache,  frequent 
micturition,  and  digestive  disorders  are  often  disregarded  by  the  patient. 
More  commonly  the  general  health  becomes  gradually  impaired.  The 
patient  is  weak  and  breathless  upon  exertion.  He  rises  frequently  to 
pass  urine,  suffers  from  habitual  headache,  and  complains  of  nausea  and 
occasional  vomiting. 

The  composition  of  the  urine  varies  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  renal  atrophy.  In  the  secondary  form  the  quantity  of  the 
urine  is  less  and  the  amount  of  albumin  greater  than  in  the  primary  form. 
The  specific  gravity  is  more  nearly  normal,  that  is,  higher.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  casts  and  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  sediment. 
The  tendency  to  dropsy  is  more  marked.  In  the  primary  form  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  much  increased  above  normal  and  frequently  reaches  as  much 
as  four  litres.  This  polyuria  is  the  cause  of  an  abnormal  thirst.  The 
color  is  pale  yellow,  the  transparency  clear,  and  the  specific  gravity  low — 
1.005  to  1.012.  A  scanty  sediment  is  deposited,  in  which  are  found  a  few 
hyaline  and  granular  tube-casts,  granular  epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  and 
rarely  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  amount  of  albumin  is  small,  especially 
after  repose.     It  increases  during  attacks  of  intercurrent  disease  or  with 
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cardiac  weakness,  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished.  It  is  chu- 
acterietic  of  this  form  of  nephritis  that  there  are  often  albumin-free  pcriodfi, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  casts  in  some  instances  disap- 
pear even  while  the  urine  remains  albuminous.  The  urinary  solids  are 
decreased,  especially  urea.  Temporarily  the  urea  may  reach  normal, 
and  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  the  chlorides,  and  ammonia  may  approach 
normal.  In  the  arteriosclerotic  form  polyuria  is  less  common,  the  color 
of  the  urine  is  normal,  the  albumin  is  more  abundant  and  more  constant, 
and  there  arc  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  which  may  at  times  disappear. 

Dropsy,  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  hypertrophicd  heart  and  the 
polyuria  are  maintained,  is  absent  or  scanty.  Pretibial  cedema  may  be 
noted,  or  slight  puffiness  of  the  ankles.  The  heart  is  hypertrophicd,  the 
left  ventricle  being  first  affected.  The  apex  is  displaced  to  the  left  and 
downward.  The  impulse  is  forcible  and  sometimes  heaving.  The  aortic 
second  .sound  is  accentuated.  There  may  be  reduplication  of  the  first  sound, 
or  an  apex  systolic  murmur  transmitted  to  the  axilla.  Toward  the  eloac 
the  hypprtrophy  fails  and  the  signs  of  dilatation  are  pronounced,  together 
u-ith  lessened  urine,  increased  albumin,  and  mounting  dropsy.  The  pulse 
is  hard  and  tense.  The  superficial  arterial  walls  are  thickened  and  incom- 
pressible. The  radials  can  be  rolled  with  the  finger  like  a  wh  p-^ord  upon 
the  underlying  bone.  The  temporals  arc  prominent  and  tortuous.  There 
is  early  and  persistent  increase  of  blood -pressure.  Epistaxis  is  common 
and  may  be  troublesome.  Hemorrhages  into  the  skin  occur.  Headache  is 
a  very  common  symptom.  The  symptoms  in  advanced  cases  are  mostlr 
due  to  the  cardiovascular  conditions,  or  to  uraemia.  To  the  former  group 
are  to  be  referred  sudden  oedema  of  the  glottis  or  lungs,  pleural  effusion, 
and  some  cases  of  cardiac  dyspncea.  This  symptom  may  resemble  asthma 
and  is  often  troublesome  at  night.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  not  uncommoo. 
Fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  apoplexy  occur  in  persons  suffering  from 
contracted  kidneys.  To  urajmia,  either  in  its  chronic  or  acute  forms,  must 
be  referred  certain  of  the  cases  of  nocturnal  dyspncea — so-called  renil 
asthma,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  nausea,  vomiting,  which  is  often  uncon- 
trollable, and  diarrhcea.  The  complexion  is  usually  pallid  and  muddy. 
Sweating  is  uncommon.  The  urea  "frost"  may  be  deposited  after  free 
perspiration.  Pruritus  and  eczema  are  common.  Muscular  cramps  occur, 
especially  on  waking  in  the  morning.  Albuminuric  retinitis  occurs  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  form  of  nephritis.  Visual  troubles,  in  s 
large  proportion  of  the  cases,  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  actual  condition. 
Sudden  blindness  without  ophthalmoscopic  findings — ursmic  amaurosis— 
is  sometimes  observed.  Hemorrhages  beneath  the  conjuncti%'fe  or  into  the 
eyelids  occur.  Tinnitus  aurium  or  cerebri,  vertigo,  and  nervous  deafnev 
are  encountered. 

Persons  subject  to  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  peculiarly  liabk 
to  severe  intercurrent  diseases.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  commoa 
Inflammatory  affections  of  the  serous  membranes,  as  acute  pleurisy  aixt 
pericarditis,  occur. 

Diagnosis. — The  early  stages  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  present 
no  characteristic  clinical  phenomena.  The  anatomical  condition  may  be 
advanced  in  cases  unattended  by  evidences  of  ill  health  prior  to  the  occtn^ 
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rence  of  the  acute  disease  which  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  The  asso- 
ciation of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  sclerotic  arteries,  high  pulse  tension, 
accentuated  aortic  second  sound,  with  copious  urine  of  low  specific  gravity 
containing  an  inconstant  trace  of  albumin  and  a  few  hyaline  and  granular 
casts,  justifies  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  urine  should  be  repeatedly  exam- 
ined, specimens  being  taken  at  night  and  in  the  morning.  The  condition 
is  often  discovered  accidentally  in  examination  for  life  insurance,  and 
sometimes  overlooked  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  diagnosis  of  small  granular  kidney  cannot  be  positively  made 
from  the  symptoms  and  urinary  composition.  It  is  rendered  probable  by 
a  previous  history  of  acute  or  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Nor 
can  the  arteriosclerotic  form  be  distinguished  from  the  oth^r  varieties 
with  certainty.  The  diagnosis  becomes  probable  when  the  patient  is  past 
forty  and  has  marked  cardiac  hypertrophy,  hardened  arteries,  increased 
pulse  tension,  and  ursemic  symptoms,  and  particularly  when  the  progress 
of  the  case  is  comparatively  rapid. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  as  regards  recovery  is  hopeless.  The  disease 
is  incurable.  As  regards  prolongation  of  life  and  a  fair  degree  of  health, 
the  prognosis  is  not  altogether  without  encouragement.  Many  of  the  cases, 
under  careful  management  and  with  a  self-denying  and  regular  manner  of 
living,  make  slow  progress  and  continue  for  years  without  passing  into 
invalidism.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  uraemia  are  danger  signals;  those  of 
acute  ursemia  heralds  of  catastrophe.  The  signs  of  cardiac  failure  are 
usually  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

VI.  PYELITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  due  to  direct 
bacterial  infection  by  way  of  the  blood  or  the  ureters  and  lymphatics. 

When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  substance  of  the  kidney  the 
condition  is  designated  pyelonephritis;  when  the  entire  organ  is  involved, 
pyonephrosis  or  renal  abscess;  the  form  due  to  tuberculosis  is  known  as 
nephrophthisis. 

Etiology.  —  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  kidneys  are  capable  of 
eliminating,  without  damage  to  themselves,  the  pathogenic  organisms 
reaching  them  by  way  of  the  blood  stream  or  ureters  and  lymph  channels 
in  constitutional  or  local  infection.  When,  however,  their  resistance  to 
pathogenic  influences  is  diminished  by  such  general  causes  as  prolonged 
malnutrition,  anaemia,  cold,  or  over-exertion,  or  by  local  conditions,  as 
congestion,  nephritis,  pressure  upon  the  kidney  or  ureter,  twisting  of  the 
ureter  in  displacement  or  operation,  infection  occurs.  Whether  this  takes 
place  from  the  side  of  the  blood  current  or  from  the  urinary  tract,  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  is  first  aflfected — pyelitis.  The  colon  bacillus,  Bacillus  pro- 
teus,  streptococcus,  and  staphylococcus  albus  have  been  found  in  pure 
cultures.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  a  special  form  of  pyelitis. 
That  form  which  occurs  in  gonorrhoea  is  caused  not  by  the  gonococcus 
but  by  associated  pyogonie  organisms. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Pyelitis  may  he  catarrhal  or  suppurative.  The 
tuberculous   form   begins   locally,   the   kidney   gradually   becoming  infil- 
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tratcd  with  tubercle  whicli  undergoes  caseation  and  softening,  with  ultimate 
transfer niation  into  cretaceous  masses  from  the  resorption  of  fiuid  ele- 
ments and  the  deposition  of  lime  salts.  It  is  associated  with  tuberculosis 
of  tlip  ureters,  bladder,  and  prostate  and  testicles,  or,  the  ovaries  or  Fallo- 
p'"*  tubes — urogenital  tiAerculosis.  Pyelitis  due  to  local  causes  usually 
Adccts  one  kidney;  that  caused  by  general  conditions  may  involve  one 
or  both;  the  form  consecutive  to  cystitis,  following  enlarged  prostate, 
etricturc,  catheter  infection,  and  surgical  operation,  is  bilateral  and 
extends  to  the  kidney  substance.  The  acute  suppurative  pyelonephritis 
which  follows  operations  is  known  as  surgical  kidney. 

Symptoms.— The  pyelitis  which  accompanies  the  acute  infections 
usually  causes  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  recognized  during  Ufe. 
There  may  be  pain  in  the  back  and  deep  tenderness  over  the  affected 
kidney.  The  urine  is  albuminous,  turbid,  sometimes  acid,  sometima 
alkaline,  and  contains  a  few  pus-cells,  transitional  epithelial  cells,  and  red 
blood -corpuscles,  rarely  tube-casts.  Recurrent  attacks  occur  in  which, 
after  an  interval  during  which  the  patient  has  had  clear  urine  and  do 
special  symptoms,  the  urine  suddenly  becomes  turbid  and  smoky,  ud 
contains  albumin  and  pus-cells,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  paio 
in  the  lumbar  region,  chills,  fever,  and  profuse  sweating. 

In  chronic  pyelitis  the  pus  in  the  urine  varies  in  amount  and  may  at 
times  wholly  disappear — a  phenomenon  due  to  the  blocking  of  the  ureter 
when  one  kidney  only  is  affected,  and  associated  in  some  cases  with  the 
signs  of  a  tumor  in  the  renal  region.  In  acute  pyelonephritis  uhreds  of 
renal  tissue  are  sometimes  present,  together  with  tube-casts  which  may 
be  composed  of  pus-cells  or  bacteria.  The  urine  is  usually  increased 
in  amount  and  contains  albumin  in  proportion  to  the  pus  and  blood 
present.  Its  reaction  varies,  being  usually  alkaline,  but  sometimes  acid, 
according  to  the  infecting  bacterium.  It  is  commonly  acid  in  the  clear 
intervals  when  the  pyuria  is  intermittent,  and  alkaline  when  there  is  u 
associated  cystitis. 

Paroxysmal  fever,  intermittent  in  type  and  associated  with  chills 
and  sweating,  is  very  common.  The  attacks  are  sometimes  ague-like  and 
recur  with  a  periodicity  so  regular  that  they  closely  simulate  malaria. 
After  a  time  the  chills  cease  and  the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  type.  Chronic 
pyelitis  is  usually  accompanied  by  emaciation,  anaemia,  and  progressive 
impairment  of  health.  Sepsis  with  secondary  abscess  tormation  may 
develop — septicopyEciria.  The  symptoms  in  some  cases  suggest  enteric 
fever,  but  the  diagnostic  clinical  and  laboratory  criteria  of  that  disease 
are  wholly  lacking.  There  is  a  considerable  group  of  cases  famih'ar  u 
practitioners  in  which,  with  intermittent  or  persistent  pyuria,  fairly  good 
general  health  is  maintained,  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important  io 
connection  with  surgical  considerations.  Dryness  of  the  mouth,  vomitiD|, 
profound  asthenia,  and  drowsiness  passing  into  coma,  with  dyspnaa— i 
condition  suggestive  of  diabetic  coma — sometimes  constitute  a  terminal 
symptom-complex.  At  one  time  attributed  to  intoxication  by  ammoDiatil 
products  of  decomposing  urine,  this  condition  has  been  regarded  as  a 
ammonismia.  It  is  probably  due  to,  intoxication  products  of  decomposicf 
urine  or  pus,  or  specific  bacterial  toxins.    It  differs  from  ursmia  in  tht 
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absence  of  convulsions  and  retinitis.  Paraplegia,  variously  ascribed  to 
myelitis,  peripheral  neuritis,  or  reflex  causes,  is  not  uncomn:<:n. 

The  local  swelling  in  the  renal  region  varies  in  size  from  time  to  time. 
It  may  attain  large  size  and  give  rise  to  signs  of  fluctuation  in  pyonephrosis 
— abscess  of  the  kidney. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — ^The  constant  or  intermittent  presence  of  pus 
and  blood  in  the  urine,  the  occurrence  of  renal  tissue,  the  absence  of  tube- 
casts,  a  tumor  in  the  renal  region  inconstant  in  size  or  showing  deep  fluctua- 
tion in  the  absence  of  oedema,  one-sided  lumbar  pain  and  tenderness,  and 
chills,  fever,  sweating,  wasting,  and  anscmia  justify  a  positive  diagnosis. 
In  the  absence  of  several  of  theee  clinical  phenomena  a  provisional  diagnosis 
may  be  made. 

Differential. — Tuberculous  pyelonephritis  mcy  be  diagnosticated 
when,  with  the  above  symptoms,  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  the  puru- 
lent urine.  In  doubtful  cases  laboratory  methods  must  be  employed, 
especially  the  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs.  Evidences  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  the  urinary  passages  or  genital  organs  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 
The  discrimination  between  pyelitis  and  pyelonephritis  cannot  always  be 
made  with  precision.  The  presence  of  minute  bits  of  renal  tissue  in  the 
urine  or  a  tender  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  LidneJy  would  point  to  the 
latter  condition.  A  deep  fluctuating  tumor  points  to  renal  abscess. 
Abscess  within  the  capsule  cf  the  kidney  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
perirenal  abscess  by  the  more  circumscribed  outline  of  the  tumor,  the 
absence  cf  ccdemji,  and  the  anamnesis,  but  the  differential  diagnosis  is 
sometimes  impracticable. 

CyLtltin  and  pyelitis  are  frequently  associated.  The  polyuria,  inter- 
mitting pyuria  when  present,  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  tumor  mass  in 
one  lumbar  region,  and  the  absence  of  frequent  micturition  and  vesical 
tenesmus  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  affection.  The  anamnesis  is  important. 
The  cysto?cope  and  catheterization  cf  the  ureters  may  be  employed  in 
doubtful  crscs. 

Prcgncsis. — The  cases  associated  with  the  acute  febrile  infections 
usually  recover  with  the  convalescence  from  the  primary  disease.  The 
tuberculous  form,  when  the  kidney  only  is  infected,  may  terminate  in 
recovery,  with  cretaceous  masses  replacing  more  or  less  renal  tissue.  In 
abscess  the  outlook  is  unfavorable.  Amyloid  disease,  fatal  sepsis,  or 
peritonitis  from  perforation  may  occur.  The  diagnosis  assumes  importance 
in  view  of  the  possibility  cf  relief  by  surgery. 

VII.  PERINEPHRIC  ABSCESS. 

Paranephritis,    Perirenal  Abscess. 

Definition.  —  Suppurative  inflammation  cf  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  kidney. 

Etioios^y. — Perinephric  abscess  may  follow  blows  and  injuries,  the 
acute  febrile  infections,  especially  in  children,  inflammation  of  the  kidney 
or  ureter,  perforation  of  the  appendix  or  bowel,  or  result  from  a  perforating 
empyema  or  spinal  caries. 
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Morbid  Anatomy.  —  The  pus  cavity  in  usually  extensive,  and  the 
adjacent  tissues  cedematous.  The  accumulation  is  usually  posterior,  but 
may  be  anterior,  to  the  kidney.  It  shows  a  strong  tendency  t-o  burrow, 
and  may  perforate  into  the  pleura,  the  bowel,  the  peritoneum,  the  bladder, 
or  vagina,  or  follow  the  direction  of  gravitating  spinal  pus  along  the  sheilh 
of  the  psoas  muscle  or  the  iliac  fascia,  or  finally  the  abscess  if  left  to  itself 
may  burst  externally. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  aggravated  by  pres- 
sure, or  referred  to  the  hip-joint,  or  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  aasociateil 
with  retraction  of  the  testicle,  a  limping  gait,  flexed  thigh,  stooping  postun, 
and  rigid  spine,  deep  induration  and  oedema,  and  a  tumor  mass  upon 
palpation  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  normal  urine 
unless  the  primary  pus  depot  is  within  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  and  the 
constitutional  evidences  of  pus  make  up  the  clinical  picture. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  is  justified  by  the  abov«>  assoria- 
tion  of  symptoms.  Pus-free  urine,  and  oedema  overlying  the  tumor,  and 
deep  fluctuation  are  significant.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  infection  comes  from  the  kidney  or  some  source  outside  of  it. 
Here  the  history  is  important. 

DiFFERENTiAL.^The  pain  and  attitude  may  closely  simulate  hip- 
joint  disease;  but  the  essential  symptoms  are  wanting,  and  the  tumor 
and  oedema  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  are  conclusive.  When  the  absce« 
points  in  the  inguinal  region  spinal  caries  must  be  excluded. 

VIII.  NEPHROLITHIASIS. 

Renal  Calcvlus;  Renal  Infarct. 

Definition. — A  condition  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  substanre 
or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  in  the  ureter,  of  concretions  formed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  normally  held  In  solution. 

Renal  Infarct. — The  deposition  of  urinary  salts  in  the  substance  of 
the  kidneys  occurs  under  the  following  circumstances:  In  the  new-bom  in 
the  shape  of  uric  acid  crystalline  masses  in  the  tubules,  and  especially  at 
the  apices  of  the  pyramids — unc  acid  infarcts;  in  chronic  gout,  sodium 
and  ammonium  urate  in  whitish  linear  deposits,  chiefly  in  the  pyramids— 
sodium  urate  infarcts;  and  dense  white  linear  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate 
or  carbonate  in  the  pyramids,  chiefly  in  aged  persons — ccdcareous  infarcU. 

Renal  Calculus. — The  concretions  which  form  in  the  pelvis  and 
calices  constitute,  according  to  their  size,  sand,  gravel,  or  stone.  Renal 
sand  consists  of  gritty  particles  of  a  size  not  too  large  to  traverse  the  urinary 
passages  without  arrest.  These  minute  calculi  are  frequently  voided  in  the 
urine  in  considerable  quantities  at  intervals  for  years,  without  causing 
symptoms.  They  form  a  characteristic  coarse  urinary  sediment.  The 
term  gravel  is  applied  to  larger  concretions,  ranging  in  size  from  a  canary 
ieed  to  a  pea,  usually  multiple,  sometimes  single,  round  and  smooth,  or 
irregular  and  rough,  which  form  in  the  pelvis  and  calices,  and  passing  into 
the  ureter  cause  renal  colic.  Kidnej-  stones,  dendritic  or  coral  calculi,  are 
laiger  uoiicretions,  which  attain  dimensions  in  the  pelvis  which  prevent 
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their  entering  the  ureter.  Gradually  increasing  in  size,  they  often  form 
remarkable  branching  casts  or  moulds  of  the  pelvis  and  calices.  Ureteral 
Calculi. — The  orifice  of  the  ureter  may  be  blocked  by  a  large  calculus, 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  a  calculus  may  be  arrested  at  any 
point  in  its  course  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Renal  Calculi. — ^These  concretions  do  not 
represent  mere  precipitations  of  crystallizable  or  other  solid  constituents  of 
the  urine.  They  are  composed  in  the  first  place  of  mixtures  of  various  sub- 
stances of  this  kind,  arranged  irregularly  or  in  concentric  layers,  and  in  the 
second  place  they  contain  various  proteid  substances  present  as  the  result 
of  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  in  contact, 
and  finally  bacteria  are  frequently  found  in  the  somewhat  irregularly  dif- 
ferentiated central  nucleus.  The  principal  varieties  consist  of:  Uric  Acid 
and  Urates. — This  is  the  common  form  and  constitutes  renal  sand,  small 
single  calculi,  and  the  large  branching  kidney  stones.  They  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  brownish-red  color,  smooth  or  slightly  irregular  surface,  and 
dense  consistence.  The  large  stones  are  composed  of  concentric  strata 
and  are  very  hard.  They  consist  of  uric  acid  and  urates  in  varying  pro- 
portions. In  urinary  sand  the  crystalline  particles  may  consist  of  uric 
acid  alone;  in  children  calculi  composed  of  urates  occur.  Calcium  Oxcdate, 
— Mulberry  calculi  are  of  a  brownish  or  black  color,  rough  and  mammil- 
lated  or  pointed  surface,  and  very  hard.  Th'ey  are  composed  of  oxalate 
of  lime  and  uric  acid,  the  former  predominating.  Calcium  Phosphate 
and  Amvwniomagnesium  Phosphate. — Phosphatic  calculi  are  composed  of 
these  salts,  together  with  small  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate.  They  are 
of  a  whitish  or  pale  fawn  color,  crystalline  or  chalk-like  surface,  anil  light 
consistence.  They  are  sometimes  friable.  They  are  common,  and  the 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed  are  deposited  as  an  outer  layer 
upon  uric  acid  or  oxalate  calculi.  Cystin,  Xanthin,  and  Indigo. — Calculi 
chiefly  composed  of  these  substances  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Immediate  Effects  upon  the  Kidney. — In  many  cases  the  kidney 
manifests  a  remarkable  tolerance  for  the  slowly  forming  calculus.  Single 
or  multiple  stones  may  be  found  post  mortem  without  lesions  of  the  kid- 
ney or  a  history  of  renal  symptoms.  Urinary  sand  or  small  round  uric  acid 
calculi  are  often  passed  at  intervals  by  persons  otherwise  in  good  health. 
Large  dendritic  calculi  cause  induration  and  atrophy  of  the  kidney  substance. 
When  infection  takes  place,  calculous  pyelitis  and  pyonephrosis  result. 

Etiology. — The  subjects  of  uric  acid  and  calcium  oxalate  crystals  are 
usually  adults  of  good  constitution,  active,  and  given  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  Many  of  them  are  gouty.  The  urine  is  highly  acid  and  contains 
uric  acid  in  excess.  Phosphatic  calculi  are  met  with  in  anaemic  persons  in 
poor  health,  often  women  with  alkaline,  sedimentary  urine.  In  general, 
renal  calculus  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women;  in  infancy 
and  late  adult  life  than  in  the  middle  periods.  Dyspepsia,  migraine,  and  a 
sedentary  life  are  predisposing  influences. 

Symptor  '. — Nephrolithiasis  may  be  latent.  Persons  pass  renal  sand 
occasionally  without  local  or  general  derangement  of  health.  Sometimes 
a  large  dendritic  calculus  is  unattended  by  symptoms.  As  a  rule  two  sets 
of  definite  symptoms  occur. 
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1.  SvuPTOHS  or  Stone  in  the  Kidney. — These  are:  (a)  Pain,  vhid 
may  l>e  dull  and  continuous,  or  paroxysmal.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  affected  side,  and  sometimes  radiates  to  the  scrotum 
or  glans  penis.  It  may  extend  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  back.  It  may  be 
aggravated  by  a  misstep  or  sudden  jarring  of  the  body.  Kephral^a  ti 
common  in  movable  kidney,  and  occurs  in  the  absence  of  renal  calculus, 
(b)  HtEmaluria. — Microscopic  blood  in  the  urine  is  very  common.  The 
amount  of  blood  may  cause  smokiness,  or,  exceptionally,  give  a  bright  red 
tinge  to  the  urine.  Haematuria  may  be  continuous,  or  it  may  recur  at 
intervals,  coming  on  spontaneously  or  after  exertion,  and  ceasing  upon 
rest.  Uleeding  is  more  common  when  the  calculus  is  lodged  in  the  ureta 
than  when  it  remains  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  (c)  Pyuria. — Pus  in  the 
urine  is  the  indication  of  calculous  pyelitis,  which  may  exist  for  a  long 
time  without  causing  serious  symptoms,  or  may  result  in  pyelonephntii 
or  renal  abscess,  (d)  Septic  Fheiioviena. — There  are  cases  in  which 
paroxysms  of  intense  pain,  wi*h  chills,  high  fever, — 1C4°  to  ICG°  F.  (4ff'- 
41.1°  C), — and  sweating  o.  cur  at  varying  but  irregular  inter\'al3.  The 
urine  becomes  turbid  and  contains  blood  and  transitional  epithelium,  but 
remains  free  from  pus.  These  attncks,  often  regarded  as  malaria,  are  more 
like  hepatic  fever.  Their  recognition  depends  upon  the  positive  cvidcDce 
of  nephrolithiasis  and  negative  signs  as  regards  malaria,  i.e..  absence  <i 
blmnl  paiasites  and  failure"  of  quinine.  When  calculus  is  established. 
irregular  chills,  fever  and  sweating,  ansemia,  wasting,  pyuria,  and  smukT 
urine  are  commonly  present. 

2.  Symptoms  of  Renal  Colic. — The  attack  begins  with  dull  pain  in 
the  renal  region,  which  presently  extends  to  the  flank  and  toward  the 
groin.  This  pain  is  continuous  with  excruciating  exacerbations  and  p<iinu 
of  focal  intensity  in  the  glans  penis  and  trsticle,  which  is  rctracte<l.  It  ii 
accompanied  by  a  most  urgent  continuous  vesical  tenesmus  and  desire  to 
pass  water,  which  is  without  result  beyond  a  few  drops  of  bloody  iirir*. 
the  voidance  of  which  is  attended  with  distressing  scalding  sensaliorf. 
Rectal  tenesmus  and  intense  nausea  and  vomiting  frequently  add  to  (he 
distress  of  the  patient.  Restlessness,  anxiety,  pallor,  shivering,  cold 
sweats,  feeble  pulse,  and  other  collapse  ."iymptoms  are  usually  also  present 
Fever  may  occur,  lOP-lOS"  F.  {3R.3°-39.5''  C).  The  "attack  «•!«» 
abruptly,  with  sensations  of  relief  as  the  calculus  passes  into  the  bladder 
or  returns  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Its  duration  varies  from 
about  an  hour  to  a  day  or  more.  In  the  longer  attacks  there  an 
periods  of  remission. 

During  the  attacks  an  acute  hydronephrosis  develops  upon  the  affectwi 
side,  which  is  relieved  upon  the  escape  cf  the  calculus  into  the  bladder 
with  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  cf  urine.  A  large  amount  of  cleir 
urine  may  be  discharged  from  the  sound  kidney  during  the  course  of  the 
attack.  Renal  colic  does  not  always  terminate  in  complete  relief.  The 
calculus  may  become  impacted  in  the  ureter  and  cause  bydronephroGii 
and  hematuria;  in  extremely  rare  cases  it  may  rupture  into  the  peritonei 
cavity  or  the  intestine,  or  may  form  an  abscess  and  perforate  the  sldo. 
Again,  anuria  may  occur  under  the  following  circumstances:  with  a  no^ 
mat  kidney  on  the  opposite  side,  from  functional  arrest,  in  consequence  of 
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nervous  irritation;  with  a  previously  diseased  kidney  from  the  same  cause; 
with  a  single  kidney.    These  conditions  are  rare. 

Death  occurs  from  ursemia,  as  a  rule  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
complete  anuria  has  set  in,  exceptionally  not  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — Direct.— Other  forms  of  paroxysmal  pain  may  be  mis- 
taken for  renal  colic,  but  the  seat  of  the  pain,  its  definite  extension  toward 
the  groin,  with  local  intensification  in  the  testicle  and  glans,  together  with 
luematuria,  are  characteristic.  When  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  calculus,  as  previous  attacks  with  the  passage  of  one,  or  the  voidance  of 
one  subsequent  to  the  attack,  can  be  secured,  the  diagnosis  becomes  cer- 
tain. The  recognition  of  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the 
ureter,  or  the  grating  of  several  calculi  upon  palpation,  has  been  mentioned, 
but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  such  signs. 

Differential. — Similar  paroxysms  of  colicky  pain  are  attributed  to 
accumulation  of  renal  sand,  uric  acid,  or  oxalates  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
Dietl's  crises,  the  nephritic  crises  of  tabes,  and  clots  of  blood  in  renal 
hemorrhage,  such  as  occur  in  cancer,  may  closely  simulate  renal  colic. 
Biliary  colic  and  intestinal  colic  rarely  give  rise  to  uncertainty.  The  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  must  be  reached  by  a  careful  study  of  the  individual 
case.    A  diagnosis  by  exclusion  may  be  necessary. 

The  diagnosis  of  nephrolithiasis  depends  upon  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms, the  occurrence  of  renal  colic,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  Rontp:cn 
rays.  This  moans  of  diagnosis  is  imperatively  required  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  and  position  of  calculi,  and  whether  they  exist  in  one  or 
both  kidneys  in  connection  with  the  considerations  of  surgical  intervention. 

The  difTerential  diagnosis  between  renal  and  vesical  calculus  nmy 
sometimes  be  in  doubt.  In  the  latter  the  pain  is  usually  bilateral,  more 
common  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  tenesmus  is  continuors,  with 
frequent  micturition,  and  the  sound  will  detect  the  presence  of  the  stone. 

Prognosis. — Many  cases  are  recurrent.  There  is  the  ultimate  danf^cr 
of  calculous  pyelitis.  The  more  serious  accidents  of  renal  colic  and  actiml 
obstruction  are  rare.    Many  lives  have  been  saved  by  surgical  procedures. 

IX.  HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

Definition.— A  collection  of  urinary  fluid  in  the  pelvis  and  calices  <.l 
the  kidney  due  to  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  forming  a  cyst  by  the  dis- 
tention and  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

Etiology. — Hydronephrosis  may  be  congenital  owing  to  develop- 
mental defects,  and  may  be  of  sufficient  size  to  interfere  with  parturition. 
Much  more  commonly  it  is  acquired.  The  obstruction  may  be  in  the  ure- 
thra or  in  the  bladder.  In  suddenly  developing  polyuria  the  normal  ureter 
may  be  incapable  of  carrying  off  the  excess  of  urine,  and  an  acute  hydro- 
nephrosis result.  The  ureter  may  be  occluded  by  calculus,  stricture  follow- 
ing ulcer,  or  torsion  or  kinking  in  movable  kidney.  It  may  be  blocked  by 
neoplasms,  particularly  tubercle  or  cancer.  Compression  from  without, 
by  cicatricial  adhesions  or  bands,  or  by  abdominal  or  pelvic  tumors,  is  a 
more  common  cause.  Bilateral  hydronephrosis  may  result  from  the  impli- 
cation of  both  ureters  by  any  of  the  lesions  just  named.    When,  however. 
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the  obstruction  is  in  the  bladder,  the  hydronephrosia  is  almost  slvan 
double.  The  common  conditions  are  cancer,  which  may  involve  only  out 
ureteral  orifice,  habitual  urinary  distention  of  the  bladder  in  prosiatiF 
hypertrophy  or  stricture,  and  the  extreme  thiclcemng  and  contraction  tt 
the  bladder  wall  which  accompanies  these  conditions. 

The  fluid  accumulates,  causing  distention  of  the  ureter  above  the 
obstruction,  but  especially  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Pyelitis  may  occur, 
but  usually  the  kidney  eubatance  undergoes  a  simple,  progressive  atrophv, 
forming  in  extreme  cases  a  large  cyst,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  whirk 
traces  of  renal  tissue  may  be  found.  As  the  secretion  of  urine  diminifbn 
mucus  and  serum  accumulate  until  the  cyst  contains  a  pale  yellow  or 
straw-colored  Huid,  holding  in  solution  traces  of  the  urinar\'  BoUds  umI 
frequently  a  little  albumin.  There  may  be  turbidity  from  the  presence  of 
pus.  The  cyst  thus  formed  may  attain  an  enormous  size  and  simulart 
ascites.  Cardiac  hypertrophy  is  frequently  associated  with  hydronephroa.<L 
Exceptionally  complete  occlusion  of  the  ureter  is  followed  by  atrophy  of 
the  kidney  without  dilatation. 

Symptoms. — The  urinary  conditions  are  by  no  means  constant.  1b 
one-sided  hydronephrosis  with  complete  occlusion,  the  urine  from  tht 
vicariously  acting  opposite  kidney  may  be  normal  in  quantity  and  rom- 
position.  When  the  condition  Js  bilateral,  oliguria  and,  ultimately,  com- 
plete anuria  result  and  death  occurs  with  uriemic  symptoms.  IntcrmittMt 
hydronephrosis  arises  when  a  valve-like  obstruction  yields  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  accumulated  fluid,  or  the  twisted  or  kinked  ureter  is  reslotfd 
to  its  natural  condition.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  sudden  iarp 
discharge  of  clear  urinary  fluid  with  the  subsidence  of  the  tumor.  When 
the  obstruction  recurs  the  cystic  tumor  reappears,  to  vanish  again  whfE 
the  obstruction  is  relieved — flush-tank  symptom.  Intermittent  hydnh 
nephrosis  may  continue  for  years.  It  is  unilateral,  commonly  associated 
with  movable  kidney,  and  usually  occurs  in  women.  In  cases  in  whict 
pyelitis  exists  the  urine  may  be  normal  when  the  tumor  is  forming  tad 
turbid  from  the  presence  of  mucus,  pus,  or  blood  as  the  tumor  subsides. 

Physical  Signs. — When  the  tumor  attains  sufficient  size  it  may  he 
recognized  upon  palpation  or  inspection.  If  unilateral  and  of  modenir 
size,  it  occupies  the  renal  region;  when  large  it  may  simulate  ovarian  or 
other  cysts;  an  enormous  hydronephrosis  may  be  mistaken  for  peritoneal 
effusion.  It  may  also  simulate  solid  tumors  of  the  kidney  or  cnlargfil 
retroperitoneal  glands.  The  physical  signs  of  hydronephrosis  and  a  large 
renal  abscess  are  the  same.  The  latter  is,  however,  usually  attended  bj 
septic  phenomena.  They  consist  of  dulness  in  the  renal  region  with  dwp 
fluctuation.  When  the  tumor  presents  anteriorly,  the  ascending  colon  on 
the  right  side,  the  descending  colon  on  the  left,  usually  yields  an  oblique 
band  of  tympany. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — Hydronephrosis  can  only  be  recognized  when 
it  gives  rise  to  a  fluctuating  tumor.  Even  then  it  is  readily  confoundeil 
with  other  cysts.  The  greatest  difficulties  arise  when  the  condition  involve* 
a  displaced  kidney;  the  least,  in  the  intermittent  form.  The  relation  of 
thij  tympanitic  colon  to  the  tumor  is  important.  The  aac  may  be  aspi- 
rated.   The  fluid  obtained  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  commonly  clear,  an<l 
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contains  urea  and  urinary  salts,  and  transitional  epithelium.  In  very  old 
cases  with  extreme  atrophy  of  the  kidney  substance,  the  fluid  may  contain 
nothing  characteristic. 

Differential.— Ovarian  Cysts. — Large  hydronephrosis  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumor.  The  latter  may  be  dififerentiated  by  its. 
mobility,  except  in  the  case  of  hydronephrosis  involving  a  floating  kidney. 
Hydronephrosis  has  its  starting-point  in  the  renal  region,  whereas  ovarian 
tumors  spring  from  the  pelvis,  as  can  be  determined  by  bimanual 
examination  externally,  or  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the  vagina, 
later  in  the  rectum,  and  the  other  hand  upon  the  abdomen.  By  this  mode 
of  examination  the* relation  of  the  uterine  appendages  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  pedicle  can  be  determined.  In  ovarian  disease  disturbances 
of  function — for  example,  amenorrhoea — are  not  constant,  just  as  in  hydro- 
nephrosis the  condition  of  the  urine  varies  in  different  cases.  Renal  Cysts. 
— ^The  differentiation  is  mostly  impossible.  In  the  new-bom  cystic  kidneys 
and  hydronephrosis  may  present  the  same  signs.  When  the  abdominal 
wall  is  congenitally  defective  the  dilated  bladder  and  ureters  may  be 
readily  observed.  Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  kidney  may  be  suspected  if 
daughter  cysts  or  booklets  are  found  in  the  urine  or  in  non-albuminous 
fluid  obtained  by  exploratory  puncture.  But  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
echinococcus  cyst  of  the  kidney  can  only  be  made  when  it  is  possible  to 
exclude  such  a  condition  perjforating  into  the  urinary  passages.  The 
hydatid  thrill  is  by  no  means  constant.  Mesenteric  Cysts. — These  tumors 
vary  in  size  from  the  closed  fist  to  a  cocoanut  and  arc  commonly  situated 
in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  freely  movable, 
of  oval  contour,  smooth  surface,  elastic,  and  fluctuating.  Paroxysms  of 
pain  and  vomiting  arc  often  associated  with  their  presence.  Ascites. — 
The  differential  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  in  bilateral  hydronephrosis. 
Movable  dulnesa  upon  change  of  position,  the  absence  of  tympany  in  the 
flanks,  and  the  character  of  the  fluid  in  peritoneal  effusion  are  important. 

Proj^osls. — Unilateral  hydronephrosis  when  quiescent  constitutes  a 
benign  tumor,  but  the  prognosis  must  in  all  cases  be  guarded.  The  con- 
dition acquires  importance  by  progressive  increase  in  size,  the  danger  of 
rupture  into  the  peritoneum  or  lung,  pyonephrosis,  and  the  possibility  of 
the  blocking  of  the  other  ureter,  with  anuria  followed  by  uraemia.  The 
fluid  may  discharge  by  way  of  the  ureter  and  never  reaccumulate.  Inter- 
mittent hydronephrosis  may  cause  little  inconvenience  and  finally  undergo 
spontaneous  cure.  When  double,  the  condition  is  far  more  serious,  and 
the  outlook  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  condition  which 
causes  the  obstruction — urethral  stricture,  prostatic  enlargement,  tumor- 
pressure.    The  cases  due  to  malignant  disease  are  without  hope. 

X.  CYSTS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  multiple  small  cysts  due  to  obstruction  of  uriniferous  tubules  in 
chronic  nephritis,  and  larger  solitary  cysts  sometimes  seen  post  mortem 
in  kidneys  otherwise  normal,  do  not  cause  symptoms  or  signs  by  which 
they  can  be  recognized  during  life.  Rare  forms  are  combined  cystic  disease 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  paranephric  cysts.     Of  greater  importance 
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clinically  are:    Congenital   Cystic   Jvtdneys.— The   organs  are  ei 
enlarged  and  conaisl  of  a  mass  of  round  or  oblong  cysts,  varying  in  dtu 
ter  from  0,5  to  3  centimeti-cs,    with  kidney  tissue  sufficient  to  ilisoh* 
the  renal  function  distributed  in  the  interspaces.     The  fluid  containod  iij 
these  cysts  varies  in  color  from  clear  to  opaque  reddish  or  black,  and  ■ 
<onsistence  from  limpid  to  colloid.     It  contains  albumin  and  other  pi 
teids,  cholesterin  plates,  crystals  of  hEematoidin  and  ammoniomagiH'^i 
phosphate,  and  fat  droplets. 

Etiology. — Cystic  kidneys  occit  in  the  fcetus  and  may  be  the  cause 
of   dystocia.     They   are  regarded   as   developmental   defects.     Thry 
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sometimes  associated  with  hjiiiucephalus,  defects  of  the  bladder.  I 
malformations  of  the  extremities.  The  cystic  condition  incre 
age  and  is  encountered  in  young  adults,  the  tumors  often  attaioin^  p 
aize.  The  condition  is  usually  bilateral,  though  unilateral  cases  haveh 
observed.    The  condition  has  been  noted  in  several  members  of  a  fi 

Symptoms. — The  urine  is  abundant,  of  low  specific  grfivity.  t 
contains  albumin  in  small  amounts  and  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  I 
current  hematuria  may  be  noted.  There  is  pallor,  a  muddy  skip. « 
not  rarely  diffuse  cutaneous  pigmentation. 

Physical  Signs.— The  physical  examination  reveals  the  evidenca ^  1 
cardiovascular  disease — enlargement  of  the  heart,  accentuated  aortic**"  '' 
ond  sound,  hardening  of  the  arteries — and  the  signs  of  double  tiiiDMi' 
the  renal  region  extending  forward,  elastic  but  non-fluotuating,  and, « 
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distinctly  palpable  through  the  belly  walls,  irregularly  nodular.  I  have 
observed  these  signs  in  a  unilateral  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  by  operation. 

The  symptoms,  urinary  conditions^  and  general  physical  signs  are 
those  of  chronic  nephritis;   the  local  signs,  those  of  renal  tumors. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  association  of  the  foregoing  symptoms 
and  signs.  The  recognition  of  the  condition  derives  its  importance  from 
the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  surgical 
intervention  is  positively  contraindicated. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  not  favorable.  Death  results  in  many 
cases  before  or  directly  after  birth.  If  the  patient  survive  infancy,  death 
occurs  before  thirty  from  cardiovascular  changes  or  uraemia. 

XI.  TUMORS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Solid  tumors  of  the  kidney  are  benign  and  malignant.  Benign  tumors 
comprise  fibroma,  lipoma,  myxoma,  angioma,  gumma,  and  adenoma. 
They  do  not  give  rise  to  symptoms  referable  to  the  kidneys,  nor  do  they, 
as  a  rule,  attain  such  a  size  as  to  respond  to  the  methods  of  physical  exam- 
ination— inspection,  palpation.  They  are,  however,  of  anatomical  rather 
than  clinical  interest. 

Malignant  neoplasms — carcinoma,  sarcoma — are  primary  or  second- 
ary. They  are  accompanied  by  distinct  symptoms,  both  general  and 
urinary,  and  frequently  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Renal  carcinoma  is  a  rare  lesion  and  when  small  may  not  reveal  its 
presence  during  life.  Larger  cancers  cause  conspicuous  abdominal  tumors, 
usually  immovable  upon  deep  respiration  or  palpation,  occupying  the 
upper  quadrants  of  the  abdomen  in  relation  with  the  liver  or  spleeii, 
obliquely  traversed  by  the  ascending  or  descending  colon  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  of  an  irregular  surface  and  consistence. 

Sarcoma  op  the  kidney  is  much  more  common.  It  constitutes  a 
frequent  form  of  abdominal  tumor  among  children,  especially  the  primary 
variety.  The  growth  reaches  a  large  size  and  may  greatly  distend  the 
abdomen.  It  is  almost  always  unilateral  and  presents  objective  characters 
similar  to  those  of  carcinoma,  save  that  it  is  commonly  less  nodular  and 
softer,  in  some  cases  even  fluctuating  over  extensive  or  limited  areas. 

Ilijpemephromay  which  may  develop  from  suprarenal  tissue  excep- 
tionally upon  the  kidney,  as  a  rule  within  its  substance,  is  a  very  common 
form  of  renal  tumor.  This  neoplasm  may  be  found  upon  post-mortem 
examination  as  small  tumors  within  the  cortex,  or  it  may  form  large  tumors 
having  the  characters  of  malignant  growths  of  the  kidneys  in  general. 
Metastases  occur. 

Symptoms  of  Mallgrnant  Tumors  of  the  Kidney. — Pain,  usually  of  a 
dull,  dragging  character  and  referred  to  the  flank  upon  the  affected 
side,  is  common.  It  may  radiate  to  the  thigh  or  extend  to  the  pleura. 
There  are  large  growths  in  which  pain  does  not  occur.  Emaciation  is 
commonly  progressive  and  rapid,  and  a  high  grade  of  cachexia  is  usual. 
There  are  cases,  however,  especially  of  sarcoma,  in  which  the  nutrition 
and  strength  are  fairly  well  maintained.     Pressure  upon  the  abdominal 
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veins  may  cause  venous  distention  and  cedema  of  one  or  both  lower 
extremities,  and  ascites.  Pressure  upon  nerve-trunks  may  cauae  pain  or 
pressure  neuritis  in  the  distribution  of  the  intercostals  or  the  crural  ner\'eB. 
Metastatic  growths  occur  in  various  organs,  and,  in  particular,  in  th& 
lungs.  They  may  occasion  special  symptoms.  If  the  spinal  cord  is 
involved  paraplegia  may  result. 

The  urine  contains  blood  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  a  majority 
of  the  cases.  The  hEematuria  is  intermittent,  the  urine  being  practically 
normal  during  the  intervals.  If  the  growth  involves  the  pelvis  the  urine 
may  be  turbid  and  albuminous.  The  blood  is  sometimes  fluid,  Bomettmes 
clotted.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  hematuria  of  malignant  diseaae  of  the 
kidney  that  blood-casts  of  the  ureter,  sometimes  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, are  occasionally  passed.  The  passage  of  these  clots  is  attended  with 
intense  pain  like  that  of  renal  colic.  In  rare  instances  cancer  elements 
have  been  discovered  in  the  urine 
Physical  Signs. — If  the  growth  involves 
a  floating  kidney,  the  organ  may  remain 
for  some  time  movable  and  be  found  in 
the  iliac  fossa.  When  the  kidney  i.s 
affected  in  situ  the  tumor  is  stationari", 
unilateral,  and  develops  from  the  upper 
and  posterior  region  of  the  abdomen. 
Other  attributes  have  been  mention»l. 
Bimanual  palpation  is  important.  The 
relation  of  the  colon  as  indicate*!  hy 
the  tympanitic  percussion  sign  which 
it  yields  is  of  great  value  in  ihe 
differential  diagnosis. 
„  "^    '  DlaEDosls. — Direct. — The  diagnosis 

Fic;.  327.— SupTBimal  .««omK;  mclvlwn  in  -  T^  .     ,  ,    .,         ,  -  ,  . 

iiic  -kuii,— itobert  Huuiiiiuon.  Of   malignant  tumor  of  the   kidney  in 

well-developed  cases  may  be  readily  made 
when  all  of  the  above  symptoms  and  signs  enter  into  the  symptom-complex. 
In  proportion  a.s  several  of  them  are  absent  the  diagnosis  becomes  uncertain. 
The  nature  of  the  neoplasm  cannot  in  all  cases  be  positively  determined. 
Carcinoma  is  more  common  in  adult  life,  attended*with  a  greater  tendency  to 
wasting  and  cachexia,  and  to  hspmaturia.  Sarcoma  is  far  more  common 
under  ten  years  of  age;  it  frequently  runs  its  course  without  hematuria,  and 
may  be  attended  with  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  If  primary 
or  metastatic  growths  accessible  to  direct  examination  are  present,  the 
determination  of  their  character  settles  any  diagnostic  uncertainty  as  lu 
the  nature  of  the  renal  tumor.  The  examination  of  tissue  elements  found 
in  the  urine,  or  obtained  by  exploratory  puncture,  may  yield  conclusive 
results.  The  recent  investigations  of  Kelly  and  others  render  it  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  described  as  primary  carcinoma  and 
sarcoma  of  the  kidneys  are  hypernephromata. 

Differential. — Tumors  of  the  Pelvic  Organs. — Tumors  of  the  kidney 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumors.  The  greater  mobility  of  the 
latter,  their  development  from  the  pelvis,  their  relation  to  the  uterus  ami 
the   presence   of   a   pe<licle   as   determined   by  vaginal   examination,  and 
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tlerangement  of  sexual  functions,  as  menstruation,  are  significant.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  intermittent  hsematuria  is  important.  Tumors  of 
the  uterus  are  less  likely  to  present  diagnostic  difficulties.  Retroperitoneal 
sarcoma — Lobstein's  cancer — may  give  rise  to  diagnostic  uncertainty, 
particularly  in  children.  Both  conditions  form  very  large  tumors.  The 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  more  central  and  less  movable.  It  may 
•extend  to  the  kidneys.  In  the  advanced  stages  the  diagnosis  cannot 
Always  be  made. 

The  careful  application  of  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis  in  con- 
•nection  with  the  facts  relative  to  tumors  of  the  kidneys  renders  their 
•cHscrimination  from  tumors  of  the  liver  and  spleen  an  easy  matter. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  unfavorable.  The  extirpation  of  a  small 
:growth  has  in  a  low  percentage  of  the  cases  been  followed  by  recovery. 


XII. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND 

DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

I.  ANiEMIA. 

Definition. — ^A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  characterized  bv  a 
diminution  of  the  erythrocytes  or  the  haemoglobin,  or  of  both. 

i.  General  Considerations. 

Pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  is  in  a  high  degree 
suggestive  of  anaemia.  For  a  positive  diagnosis,  however,  a  systematic 
microscopic  examination  is  essential.  By  this  method  only  can  the  exist- 
ence of  anaemia  in  everj'  case  be  recognized  and  the  nature  of  the 
anaemia  positively  determined. 

PsEUDO-ANiEMiA. — There  are  individuals  in  whom  marked  pallor  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  suggests  anaemia,  but  whose  blood  shows, 
upon  microscopical  examination,  a  normal  number  of  erythrocytes  and  a 
normal  percentage  of  haemoglobin.  Such  persons  usually  owe  their  pallor 
to  one  or  another  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  hereditary  peculiarities 
of  the  integuments,  among  which  is  an  opaque  but  non-pigmented  skin 
deficient  in  capillar^'  network;  (2)  prolonged  life  in  tropical  regions,  the 
so-called  tropical  anaemia;  (3)  chronic  nephritis,  arteriosclerosis,  certain 
ijases  of  cardiac  disease,  neurasthenia,  and  tuberculosis;  (4)  habitual 
indoor  life,  as  in  prisoners, — the  so-called  "prison  pallor,'' — workers  in 
sweat-shops,  miners,  and  others  whose  occupations  and  circumstances 
deprive  them  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

There  arc  transitory  conditions  in  which  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
surfaces  is  ischcomic  rather  than  anaemic,  as  syncope,  rigor,  chilling  of  the 
surface,  fatigue,  pain,  and  sudden  intense  emotions,  especially  fear.    The 
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volume  of  the  blood  and  its  corpuscular  values  are  unchanged,  bul  it 
retires  from  the  surface  and  accumulates  in  the  viscera  and  deeper  tissues 
of  the  body.  The  tidal  blood  flows  and  ebbs,  not  rhythmically,  but  uo<lcr 
the  influences  of  various  physiological  and  pathological  influences. 

IvOCAL  Anjf.uia. — The  distribution  of  the  blood  mass  is  controlled  by 
the  arteries,  which  contract  or  dilate  under  the  influence  of  the  contral  or 
peripheral  vasomotor  ganglia.  Hence  afiBux  and  deflux,  physiological 
within  limits;  pathological  in  excess.  In  one  territory  congestion;  in 
another  ansmJa.  Cerebral  aniemia  with  faintnesa  or  syncope  results  from 
sudden  dilatation  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  such  as  is  caused  by  intense 
emotion,  pain,  the  rapid  removal  of  pressure,  as  in  the  abrupt  change  to 
the  upright  posture,  or  a  copious  stool  in  advanced  aortic  incompetence, 
or  the  evacuation  of  a  large  ascites.  Chronic  anaemia  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  may  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  vague  symptoms  in  cardiac 
disease  and  enteroptosis.  Local  aniemias  due  to  spasm  of  peripheral 
vessels,  such  as  is  seen  In  Raynaud's  disease,  causing  asphyxia  of  the 
extremities,  may  affect  visceral  vessels,  causing  functional  derangementa, 
or  circumscribed  areas  of  brain  tissue,  and  gjve  rise  to  transitory  palsies, 
aphasia,  or  hemicrania. 

General  Anemia. — The  general  anemias  are  primary,  essential  or 
cytogenic,  and  secondary  or  symptomatic. 


il.  Primary  Ancemia. 

The  blood-making  organs  are  at  fault.  The  etiology  is  obscure 
The  essential  lesions  involve  tlie  blood  as  a  tissue.  Clinical  phenomena 
manifest  in  other  structures  are  secondary  to  changes  in  the  blood.  Thi.^ 
group  comprises  chlorosis,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  splenic  ansmia. 


(a)  CHLOROSIS. 

Definition. — Aniemia  of  undetermined  cause,  common  in  females  at  or 
shortly  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  greenish- 
yellow  pallor  of  the  skin,  constipation,  breathlessneos  upon  exertion,  and 
marked  relative  diminution  of  the  hiemoglobin. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Sex  is  paramount.  Ciilorosis 
occurs  only  in  females.  The  period  of  onset  corresponds  to  that  of  puberty, 
and  varies  from  about  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year.  Earlier 
than  this  period  it  is  uncommon;  later  it  is  due  to  recurrences,  which  are 
sometimes  multiple.  The  disease  may  occur  ia  successive  gencratioos. 
and  the  daughters  of  mothers  who  had  suffered  from  chlorosis  are  often 
chlorotic.  Several  girls  in  the  same  family  often  manifest  the  disease. 
The  condition  is  sometimes  associated  with  hypoplasia  of  the  aorta  and 
sexual  organs.  The  disease  occurs  in  every  walk  of  life,  but  is  much  more 
common  among  the  poorer  classes  and  working  girls  in  factory  towns  and 
large  cities.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  domestic  servants.  .\moDg 
farmers'  daughters  it  is  rare.  Lack  of  exercise,  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
and  insufficient  and  improper  food  are  important  predisposing  influences. 
The  subjects  of  the  disease  are  often  lethargic  and  phlegmatic;   sometimes 
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emotional  and  nervous.  The  disease  has,  upon  insufficient  grounds,  been 
regarded  as  a  neurosis,  attributed  to  coprsemia  from  constipation  and  to 
the  wearing  of  the  corset. 

The  Exciting  Cause. — The  actual  cause  of  chlorosis  is  unknown. 
It  is  apparently  due  to  a  functional  default  of  the  blood-making  organs — 
defect  of  hamogcnesis — incident  to  the  functional  maturity  of  the 
reproductive  organs. 

Symptoms. — Pallor  is  marked,  and  the  ekin  has  a  feint  yellowish- 
green  tinge  to  which  is  due  the  designation  chlorosis,  or  green  sickness. 
The  conjunctivae  are  faintly  bluish  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth  and  lips  very  pale.  In  some  cases  the  normal  pigmentation  about 
the  folds  of  the  joints  is  slightly  intensified.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is 
frequently  increased  and  there  is  an  increased  turgor  of  the  integumentary 
tissues.  There  may  be  actual  oedema  of  the  face  and  ankles.  There  are 
rare  cases  in  which  the  cheeks  have  a  reddish  color,  especially  upon  exer- 
tion or  during  excitement — chlorosis  florida,  chlorosis  rubra.  Gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  are  common  and  often  prominent.  The  appetite  is 
capricious.  The  school-girl's  fondness  for  pickles  and  bits  of  chalk  is 
well  known.  Hyperacidity  is  often  present  and  associated  with  epigastric 
distress.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach,  gastroptosis,  and  movable  right 
kidney  are  frequently  present.  Constipation  is  a  common  and  troublesome 
condition.  Dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  vertigo  occur  upon  exertion,  as 
in  the  rapid  ascent  of  a  flight  of  stairs.  The  heart  is  frequently  dilated  and 
the  apex  d  splaced  slightly  to  the  left.  A  systolic  murmur  in  the  mitral 
area  may  be  the  sign  of  relative  insufficiency.  Much  more  common  are 
systolic  murmurs  at  the  base,  particularly  in  the  pulmonary  area.  Distinct 
pulsation  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space  is  not  uncommon.  Diastolic 
murmurs  are  infrequent.  A  distinct,  loud,  continuous,  venous  hum  may 
be  heard  over  the  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side — nuji's  viurmury  bruit  de 
diablCf  humming-top  murmur.  Pulsation  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the 
veins  of  the  neck;  less  frequently  in  the  peripheral  veins.  Thrombosis 
may  occur  in  the  cerebral  sinuses  or  in  the  left  femoral  vein.  In  the  latter 
event  there  is  danger  of  pulmonary  infarct.  Slight  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  body  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  be  associated  with  Joffroy's  sign. 
Amenorrhoea  and  dysmenorrhoea  are  common.  Hysterical  manifestations 
occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  caces.  Headache,  coldness  cf  the  extrem- 
ities, and  mental  depression  are  prominent  rymptoms.  Moderate  rises  of 
temperature  are  occasionally  observed. 

The  Blood. — The  droplet  is  pale  and  Hows  freely  from  the  puncture. 
It  is  characterized  by  transparency  and  fluidity  as  contrasted  with  normal 
blood.  The  coagulation  period  is  short  and  the  specific  gravity  decreased. 
The  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  according  to  most  observers,  remains  normal. 
There  is  marked  absolute  decrease  in  the  haemoglobin;  and  a  high  degree  of 
diminution  in  haemoglobin  relative  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
erythrocytes,  as  manifested  by  low  color  indices,  constitutes  a  character- 
istic phenomenon  of  chlorotic  blood.  Microscopically  the  erythrocytes  are 
moderately  decreased,  usually  to  about  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 
They  may  fall  as  low  as  8  COO, 000  rr  even  2,000,000  in  severe  cases.  There 
is  a  slight  general  diminution  in  their  average  diameter.    Nucleated  forms 
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— normoblasts — ^are  occasionally  present.  Poikilocytosis  is  common  and 
may  be  marked  in  severe  cases.  Microcytosis  also  occurs  in  the  graver 
-cases.  Polychromatophilia  is  rare.  The  leucocytes  are  usually  normal 
or  slightly  increased.  There  is  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  lympho- 
C3'te9.  Small  percentages  of  myelocytes  occur  in  severe  cases.  Eosino- 
philes  are  absent  in  the  majority  of  the  cases. 

Pseudochiorosis. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  a  rare  condition  in 
which  the  characteristic  symptom-complex  is  present,  but  no  marked  change 
in  the  blood  can  be  discovered  upon  ordinary  clinical  examination.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  blood  as  regards  the  relation 
between  the  hsemoglobin  and  erythrocytes  is  masked  by  a  diminution  in 
the  volume  of  plasma. 

Dlasnofils. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  chlorosis  is  unattended  with 
■difficulty.  The  pallor,  the  pearly  or  bluish  conjunctivie,  the  preservation 
of  subcutaneous  fat  occurring  in  a  girl  at  or  shortly  after  puberty  con- 
stitute a  characteristic  clinical  picture.  Headache,  breathlessness  upon 
exertion,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  especially  constipation,  are  of 
diagnostic  value,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  visceral  disease  attended 
by  anemia  and  dropsy,  as  disease  of  the  heart,  or  forms  of  nephritis,  or 
chronic  infections,  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  or  malaria.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  characters  of  the  blood  differentiate  chlorosis  from  other  forms 
of  aniemia;  but  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  are  cases  of 
secondary  aneemia,  particularly  in  the  above-mentioned  organic  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  in  which  changes  in  the  blood  closely  corresponding  to 
those  of  chlorosis  occur. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Cardiac  Disease. — The  dyspnoea  and  pal- 
pitation upon  exertion  frequently  suggest  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  anamnesis  is  important.  A  history  of  rheumatic  or  scariet  fever, 
followed  by  such  symptoms  becoming  progressively  more  severe;  distinct 
cardiac  enlargement;  murmurs  having  characteristic  points  of  maximum 
intensity,  definite  lines  of  propagation,  and  constant  relations  to  the  rev- 
olution of  the  heart;  the  absence  of  a  venous  hum,  are  in  favor  of  disease 
of  the  heart.  The  sex  and  age  of  the  patient  are  highly  important.  Renal 
Disease. — General  pallor  and  some  degree  of  anasarca,  as  shown  in  pufii- 
ness  of  the  face  and  c^dema  of  the  feet,  may  be  suggestive  of  nephritis— a 
diagnosis  at  once  negatived  by  the  aKsence  of  albumin  and  casts.  The 
possibility  of  transient  albuminuria — albuminvTia  of  adolescence — is  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  intermittent  nature  of  this  form  of  albuminuria  and 
its  tendency  to  disappear  upon  rest  are  significant.  Tvberctdosis. — The 
pallor  of  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  a  young  girl  may 
emulate  chlorosis.  Cough,  wasting,  positive  physical  signs,  rapid  pulse, 
and  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  recurring  about  the  same  time  ever>'  day. 
increased  by  exercise  and  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  point  to  phthisis. 
The  examination  of  the  blood  is  essential.  The  deficiency  of  the  hemoglobin 
in  chlorosis  may  be  apparent  when  a  drop  of  blood  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper  or  a  handkerchief,  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
person  being  used  for  contrast.  Malaria. — The  character  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm  and  the  presence  of  malarial  parasites  in  the  blood  are  conclu- 
sive.    Syphilis. — The  rapid  aniemia  and  the  fever  of  secondary  syphiKs 
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may  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The  macular  syphilide, 
adenopathy  and  mucous  patches  are  diagnostic.  When  a  chlorotic  girl 
contracts  syphilis  the  question  of  diagnosis  becomes  complicated. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  is  favorable.  The  majority  of  cases 
recover  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  tendency 
to  repeated  attacks  persists  in  some  cases  for  several  years.  The  influ- 
ence of  pregnancy  and  lactation  in  arresting  this  tendency  is  usually 
positive.  The  administration  of  iron  in  proper  doses  appears  in  a  majority 
of  cases  to  exert  a  specific  curative  influence — a  fact  that  might  be  of 
diagnostic  importance  in  a  doubtful  case. 

(b)  PERNICIOUS  AN>EMIA. 

Idiopathic  or  Progressive  Ancemia. 

Definition. — Severe  anaemia  developing  either  idiopathically  or  m 
the  absence  of  discoverable  adequate  cause,  and  characterized  by  a 
progressively  unfavorable  course,  maintenance  of  body  weight,  and  con- 
stant changes  in  the  blood,  namely,  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
erythrocytes,  megalocytosis,  microcytosis,  poikilocytosis,  the  presence  of 
jerythroblasts,  and  relative  increase  in  haemoglobin. 

Etiology. — Clinically  several  different  groups  of  cases  may  be  recog- 
nized which  present  the  symptoms  of  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  but 
are  due  to  different  causes.  A  majority  of  the  cases  correspond  to  the 
description  of  Addison,  and  arise  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  causes  of  anae- 
mia. Intense  progressive  anaemia,  presenting  all  the  clinical  features  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  is  occasionally  encountered,  (a)  in  child-bearing  women, 
beginning  either  during  pregnancy  or  after  parturition;  (b)  in  gastro- 
intestinal diseases,  particularly  atrophy  of  the  stomach;  and  (c)  in  certain 
forms  of  intestinal  parasitism,  especially  uncinariasis  and  the  presence  of 
the  Bothriocephalus  latus.  The  blood  picture  seen  in  the  anaemia  which 
follows  certain  cases  of  nitrobenzol  poisoning  is  similar  to  that  of  pernicious 
anaemia.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
onset  is  gradual  and  wholly  independent  of  seasonal  influences.  The 
exacerbations  which  follow  remissions  under  treatment  sometimes  occur 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  onset  of  the  di.sease  is  most  common  in  late 
middle  life.  It  has  been  observed  at  all  ages.  P^xcluding  the  cases  which 
begin  during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  it  would  appear  that  males  are  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  females.  Rare  cases  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  parents  and  children — a  fact  which  does  not  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  the  tendency  to  the  disease  is  transmitted  from  the  parent 
to  the  offsi)ring.  Severe  nervous  or  mental  shock  and  prolonged  intense 
depressing  emotions  have  in  many  instances  l)een  followed  by  the  onset  of 
the  disease.  The  researches  of  William  Hunter  lend  support,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  form  of  anaemia  is  due  to  chronic  septic  infection  associated 
with  lesions  of  the  gums  or  mouth,  and  gastric  and  intestinal  sepsis,  which 
lead  to  hirmolysis. 

Symptoms.-  The  onset  is  insidious,  and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
profoimd  and  progressive  anaemia.  Pallor  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucoup 
72 
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membranes,  languor,  breathlessncss  upon  slight  exertion  or  emotional 
excitement,  flabbiness  of  the  tissues  associated  with  remarkable  preser- 
vation  of  the  subcutaneous  fiit  and  slight  puffiness  about  the  ankles, 
extreme  debility.,  make  up  the  clinical  picture.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases 
there  is  irregular  fever  of  moderjitc  intensity.  Cardiovascular  symptoms 
consist  of  faintnees,  dyspncea  and  palpitation  upon  exertion,  a  full,  soft, 
and  compressible  pulse,  visible  pulsation  of  the  superficially  placed  arteries, 
and  hiemic  murmurs.  The  pulse  not  rarely  resembles  the  water-hammer 
pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation,— Corngan's  ptdse, — a  resemblance  frequentlj 
incrcased  by  the  presence  of  capillary  and  a  penetrating  venous  pulsation. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes 
and  into  the  skin.  Retinal  hemor- 
rhages are  common  as  in  othw 
grave  anaemias.  Gaslro-inlesiinoi 
Symptoms. — The  appetite  fails,  and 
in  advanced  cases  anorexia  ia  com- 
plete. The  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue 
furred,  often  sore,  the  ^ms  are 
ulcerated,  and  the  breath  is  offen- 
sive. Nausea  and  vomiting  an 
common.  Attacks  of  diarrhcEi 
occur  without  apparent  cause.  The 
urine  is  abundant  and  usually  of  lov 
specific  gravity;  sometimes  pale, 
sometimes  of  a  deep  sherry  color, 
due  to  the  presence  of  urobilin.  The 
skin  is  blanched,  smooth  and  wasy 
in  appearance.  It  is  commonly 
intensely  pale,  frequently  cf  a  faint 
lemon  color,  especially  marked  upon 
the  hands,  sometimes  subictcroid, 
and  less  commonly  pigmented  as  in 
Addison's  disease.  The  pigment 
may  be  more  or  less  uniformiy 
distributed,  or  deposited  in  irregular 
patches.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  patches  of  vitiligo.  In  some  ca«9 
the  cutaneous  pigmentation  follows  the  prolonged  administration  cf  ar^nic 
Spinal  symptoms  may  be  encountered  as  the  result  of  degcneratioD 
involving  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns,  and  in  some  cases  extending 
beyond  these  tracts  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord.  They  mcy  appear 
earlier  than  the  blood  changes,  but  more  commonly  not  until  the  disease 
is  well  advanced.  They  consist  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  legs  and 
feet,  weakness,  and  in  some  cases  severe  pain.  The  reflexes  arc  increased. 
Later  similar  symptoms  may  involve  the  upper  extremities.  There  may 
be  marked  ataxia,  with  disturbance  cf  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  After  a  time  loss  of  sensation  may  occur,  with  (Iccuidlty  asd 
abolition  of  the  reflexes. 

The  Blood. — There  is  absolute  diminution  of  the  haemoglobin,  whid 
,  increased  relatively  to  the  number  of  red  cells,  so  that  ^ 
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color  index  is  high.  The  erythrocytes  show  a  great  numerical  decrease, 
often  to  1,000,000,  or  in  terminal  states  to  600,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 
Erythroblasts  are  constant,  the  common  form  being  megaloblastic.  Poikilo- 
cytosis  is  constant  and  marked.  Megalocytes  and  microcytes  occur,  the 
former  being  more  common  and  more  marked.  Polychromatophilia  b 
found  in  many  of  the  erythrocytes,  both  non-nucleated  and  nucleated. 
The  leucocytes  are  usually  decreased,  often  markedly  so.  A  relative 
increase  in  the  lymphocytes  is  common.  Myelocytes  are  usually  present. 
The  eosinophilcs  are  almost  always  decreased  in  number  and  frequently 
absent  altogether.  The  number  of  blood-plaques  is  variable.  Blood  crises 
(von  Noorden)  are  characterized  by  the  appearance  in  the  blood  of  large 
numbers  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  very  often  in  successive  crops, 
and  are  usually  of  sudden  onset  and  brief  duration,  sometimes  lasting 
but  a  few  hours.  These  crises  are  common  in  severe  anaemia  following 
hemorrhage  and  in  chlorosis,  and  not  rare  in  some  forms  of  leukaemia  and 
in  pernicious  anamia,  and  arc  usually  followed  by  periods  of  temporary 
improvement  in  the  blood  count.  The  blood  crises  of  pernicious  anaemia 
are  more  commonly  of  the  megaloblastic  type  and  are  frequently  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  patient.  When  of  the  normoblastic  type  they  may  be 
followed  by  an  actual  increase  in  the  erythrocytes. 

Aplastic  ANiGMiA. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  a  limited  group  of 
cases  presenting  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia  but  characterized 
by  atrophy  of  the  erythroblastic  tissue  in  the  bone-marrow.  Clinical 
differences  between  this  variety  and  the  ordinary  form  of  pernicious 
ana?mia  are  found  in  its  earlier  occurrence,  a  majority  of  the  cases  having 
occurred  before  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  life;  its  greater  frequency  among 
females  than  males;  its  rapid  course,  unattended  by  remissions  and  usually 
terminating  within  a  period  measured  by  months;  a  greater  tendency  to 
hemorrhage.  Differences  in  the  blood  picture  consist  in  a  lower  color  index 
than  in  the  ordinary  form;  a  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of  lympho- 
cytes; the  absence,  as  a  rule,  of  erythroblasts;  the  absence  or  comparative 
infrequency  of  pcikilocytosiF,  rnitocytotis  (differences  in  the  cize  of  the 
er>'throcytos),  polychromatophilia;  and  the  great  diminution  of  the  blood- 
plates.  Pathologically  the  most  cont.tant  and  striking  change  is  manifest 
in  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones,  from  which  the  erythrobla.stic  tissue  has 
disappeared,  leaving  the  medullary  cavities  filled  with  fr.t.  That  this 
change  has  occurred  in  all  the  bones  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrates!  in 
any  case.  The  femur  is  used  as  a  standard,  and  if  its  marrow  is  yellow 
and  homogeneous  throughout,  the  form  of  anosmia  may  be  regarded  as 
aplastic.  Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  intra  vitam. 
It  is  rendered  probable  by  the  concurrence  of  the  above  clinical  symj>- 
toms  and  hajmato  ogical  findings,  but  finally  rests  upon  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 

Diag^nosis. — The  dikect  diagnosis  of  pernicious  ansemia  can  only  be 
made  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood.  In  general  practice 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  often  suspected  in  its  earlier  course 
and  rarely  recognized  after  it  has  made  some  progress.  Even  the  blood 
changes  are  not  at  all  times  present  in  every  case  in  the  beginning.  A 
severe  ansemia  insidiously  arising  in  the  abgepee  of  any  obvious  causet 
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pursuing  an  unevenly  progressive  course  but  little  influenced  by  treat- 
ment; preservation  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  body  weight  to  a  remark- 
able degree;  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy  appearance  of  the  surface, 
which  has  a  faint  lemon-yellow  tint;  extreme  languor  and  breathlessneas 
upon  exertion;  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  into  the  skin  or  from  mucous 
surfaces;  retinal  hemorrhage;  gastric  symptoms;  and  the  occurrence  of 
febrile  paroxysms  of  moderate  intensity  constitute  a  symptom-complex 
which  is  highly  characteristic.  A  blood  picture  showing  the  association  of 
oligocythaemia  of  high  grade,  falling  in  many  cases  below  1,000,000  per 
cubic  millimetre;  er>'throblasts  mostly  of  the  megaloblastic  typ)e;  poikilo- 
cytosis;  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  erythrocytes;  a  high  color  index; 
and  leukopenia  render  the  diagnosis  positive. 

Differential. — 1.  Grave   secondary   aruBtnia^,    such    as    occur   after 
copious  hemorrhages  (especially  a  prolonged  habitual  blood  loss),  visceral 
cancer  (especially  carcinoma  ventriculi),  and  in  advanced  syphilis,  often 
present  clinical  symptoms  precisely  similar  to  those  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
The  anamnesis  is  important.    As  a  rule,  an  obvious  cause  for  the  ansBmia 
may  be  discovered.    There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  malignant  disease 
cannot  be  located,  or  the  history  of  syphilis  is  obscure.    The  actual  patho- 
logical condition  then  rests  upon  the  examination  of   the    blood.     The 
following  points  are  of  diagnostic  importance:    In  secondary  anaemia,  (a) 
the  oligocythaemia  is  less  marked,  the  count  rarely  falling  below  1,000,000 
per  cubic  millimetre;   (b)  the  color  index  is  lower;   (c)  leucocytosis  is  often 
present;    (d)  megalocytosis  does  not  occur.    The  fault  does  not  primarily 
involve  the  haematopoietic  organs.     The  blood  changes  result  from,  and 
are  secondary  to,  constitutional  diseases,  as  certain  of  the  acute  and  chronic 
infections   and   intoxications^  diabetes,    parasitism   and     nutritional  dis- 
orders, local  anatomical  lesions  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  important  viscera, — as  the  heart,  lungs,  the  organs  of  digestion,  or  the 
kidneys, — malignant  disease,  or  to  hemorrhage.      The  ansBmia  is  due  to 
deficient  blood   formation — haemogenesis;    excessive  blood    destruction- 
haemolysis;    or  the  association  of  these  two  processes.     Severe  secondary 
anaemia,  when  long  continued,  may  exhaust  the  function  of  the  blood- 
making  organs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  converted  into  primary  anemia. 
2.  Chlorosis. — There  are  often  clinical  phenomena  present  which  suggest 
pernicious   anaemia,  namely,  preservation  of   subcutaneous  fat,   smooth, 
waxy,  and  faintly  greenish-yellow  tint  of  the  skin,  pallor  of  mucous  sur- 
faces and  pearly  tint  of  sclera,  breathlessness,  and  languor;  but  the  blood 
examination  shows  essential  diflFerences.     The  following  points  are  to  be 
considered:    (a)  In  chlorosis  we  have  to  do  with  a  haemoglobin  rather 
than  a  corpuscular  anaemia;    hence  a  low  color  index,  the  reverse  of  the 
condition  in  pernicious  anaemia;    (b)  there  is  a  general  diminution  in  the 
diameter    of    the   erythrocytes;    (c)    megaloblasts    may    occasionally  be 
encountered,   but   are  never   present   in    great  numbers — ^nucleated  red 
porpuscles  when  seen  are  almost  always  normoblasts;    (d)  leukopenia  of 
high  grade  is  not  common;    (e)   myelocytes  may  be  observed  in  smil 
numbers  in  both  diseases,  but  are  much  less   common  in    chlorosis*    S. 
Bothriocephalus   Ancemia.:^-'The   therapeutic   test   yields   positive 
Metabolic  products  of  the  intestinal  parasite  have  been  thou^tto 
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hamolytic  properties.  Its  expulsion  may  be  promptly  followed  by  an 
improvement  in  the  general  health  and  the  restoration  of  the  blood  to 
its  normal  condition,  the  megaloblasts  and  oligocythsemia  disappearing 
and  the  color  index  falling  to  the  usual  range  of  health.  4.  Various  Affec- 
tions,— In  the  absence  of  a  blood  examination  the  lemon-yellow  tint  of 
the  skin  may  suggest  jaundice,  from  which  pernicious  anaemia  is  to  be 
differentiated  by  the  pearly  sclera,  the  fact  that  bile  pigments  are  not 
present  in  the  urine,  and  the  absence  of  definite  signs  and  symptoms 
indicating  disease  of  the  liver  or  bile  passages;  the  ansemia,  pufRness  of 
the  face,  and  swelling  of  the  ankles  may  simulate  nephritis,  especially  if, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine,  a  view  not  sus- 
tained by  the  results  of  close  analysis  of  the  urine  and  the  history  of  the 
case;  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  the  condition  of  the  arteries  point  to 
cardiac  disease,  but  the  anamnesis  and  physical  signs  lend  little  support 
to  such  a  diagnosis;  finally,  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  numbness  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  less  commonly  of  the  hands,  pain,  sometimes  very  severe, 
impairment  of  station  and  gait,  and  loss  of  the  deep  reflexes  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  the  affection  is  of  spinal  origin,  a  diagnosis  always  obscure 
but  much  influenced  by  the  blood  examination,  since  pernicious  anaemia  has 
not  been  found  to  arise  as  a  secondary  affection  in  spinal  degenerations,  while 
posterolateral  sclerosis  has  been  frequently  observed  in  this  form  of  anaemia. 
Pros:nosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  not,  as  a  rule,  steadily  pro- 
gressive. There  are  periods  of  improvement  followed  by  relapse.  Many 
cases  go  on  in  this  way  for  years.  There  are  cases  which  run  a  very 
rapid  course  and  end  fatally  within  a  few  months.  The  average  duration 
is  about  a  year  or  fifteen  months.  Occasionally  recoveries  have  been 
recorded.  The  following  conditions  are  of  bad  omen:  an  oligocythaemia 
of  less  than  1,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  a  high  percentage  of  megalo- 
blasts and  blood  crises  of  megaloblastic  type,  the  inability  to  take  arsenic, 
tendency  to  hemorrhage,  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  and,  as  in  almost 
all  grave  chronic  diseases,  the  privations  and  disabilities  incident  to  poverty. 

(c)  SPLENIC  ANi4EMIA. 

This  affection  is  considered  under  the  heading  Diagnosis  of  Diseases 
of  the  Spleen. 

iii.  Secondary  or  Symptomatic  Ansmia. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  those  forms  of  anjemia  caused  by 
acute  and  long  repeated  hemorrhages,  certain  intestinal  parasites,  unhy- 
gienic surroundings,  insufficient  food,  prolonged  lactation,  the  metal  poison- 
ings, acute  and  chronic  infections,  acute  and  chronic  visceral  diseases, 
especially  nephritis  and  cardiac  disease,  and  malignant  growths. 

In  moderate  cases  the  freshly  drawn  blood  presents  an  appearance 
nearly  normal,  but  in  cases  of  intense  secondary  anaemia  it  may  look  like 
serum  faintly  tinged  with  crimson.  In  the  latter  case  the  tendency  to 
rouleaux  is  slight.  The  coagulation  period  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  anemia.    The  further  changes  in  the  blood  are  as 
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follows:  hiemoglobin  diminished  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  e.iergy 
of  the  cause;  color  index  correspondingly  decreased;  erythrocytes  dimin- 
ished to  a  varying  degree;  nucleated  forms  in  intense  anaemia,  the  norrio- 
blastic  type  prevailing;  departures  from  normal  in  the  size  and  shape,  and 
polychromatophilia  in  severe  cases;  leucocytosis  commonly  present; 
polynuclear  neutrophilca  relatively  increased;  lymphocytes  decreasi^l; 
lymphocytosis  may  occur  in  severe  and  prolonged  cases;  iryclocyt-'s  in 
small  numbers;   blood-plaques  increased. 


BLOOD      CHART 
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PosTHEMonnHAcic  Anemia.  —  An  c7:amination  directly  after  ibe 
blood  loss  iray  fcil  to  show  diminution  in  the  htemoglobin  cr  corpi:.iclo 
by  reason  cf  the  olipen^ia.  Fluid  is,  however,  rapidly  tahcn  from  the 
tissues  into  the  capillaries  so  that  a  condition  of  hydrtemia  ensues  and  the 
decrease  in  hsemoclobin  and  erythrocytes  becomes  apparent,  the  minimuni 
counts  occurring  some  time  within  the  covrse  of  a  week,  A  ircre  or 
marked  leucocytosis  commonly  occurs  and  persists  for  abcrt  a  T«t 
gradually  declining.  A  gradual  re^^eneration  of  the  blood  takes  plare  in 
uncomplicated  cases  and  is  completed  in  from  three  to  four  weeks,  tbi 
hemoglobin  reaching  normal  at  a  later  period  thaa  the  orytbiocyta. 
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Secondary  anaemia  is  very  common  in  childhood.  It  may  be 
congenital,  as  in  syphilis  and  other  infections,  or  acquired,  as  in  (a) 
hemorrhages  of  various  kmds,  particularly  from  the  navel,  after  cir- 
cumcision, and  in  the  purpura  group,  or  (b)  from  general  causes,  as 
malnutrition,  improper  hygiene,  syphilis,  rickets,  tuberculosis,  the  fevers, 
sepsis,  gastro-intestinal  and  other  visceral  diseases,  nephritis,  acute 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  malignant  disease. 

11.  LEUKAEMIA. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  undetermined  causation,  characterized 
by  an  enormous  but  fluctuating  increase  in  the  leucocytes,  decided  de- 
crease in  the  erythrocyte*  and  haemoglobin,  and  lesions  of  the  spleen, 
lymphatic  glands,  or  bone-marrow. 

Varieties. — Two  well-defined  clinical  varieties  are  recognized:  (I) 
myelogenous  or  spleno medullary  leukaemia,  and  (2)  lymphatic  leukaemia. 
The  splenomedullary  is  much  the  more  common  type.  Combined  forms 
and  variations  are  not  Infrequent. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  disease  has  been  encoun- 
tered at  all  periods  of  life,  from  early  infancy  to  the  seventieth  year. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  decades.  Lcuksmia  is 
more  common  in  males  than  females  in  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  onfli 
Cases  have  been  observed  in  pregnancy,  and  the  disease  not  rarely  deveio)9 
at  the  grand  climacteric.  There  are  instances  in  which  Icuksmia  has  been 
observed  in  successive  generations,  and  a  leuksemic  mother  has  borne 
eukaemic  children.  On  the  other  hand,  leukaemic  mothers  have  borne 
non-Ieukaemic  children,  and  a  woman  showing  no  signs  of  the  disease  has 
borne  a  leukaemic  child.  Leukaemia  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  rare  in  the  United  States.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  almost  all 
kinds  of  domestic  animals. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  disease  has  upon  inadequate  grounds  been 
attributed  to  malaria.  It  has  followed  blows  and  grave  bodily  injury. 
The  tendencies  to  hemorrhage  and  to  habitual  nose-bleeding,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  etiological,  are  much  more  probably  early  manifestations 
of  an  affection  the  true  nature  of  which  has  been  revealed  by  a  study  of 
the  blood.    In  point  of  fact  nothing  is  as  yet  known  of  the  actual  cause. 

Qeneral  Symptoms. — The  onset  is  insidious  and  may  bo  associated 
with  persistent  and  intractable  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  In  some 
instances  the  patients  present  the  appearance  of  fairly  good  health  until 
the  occurrence  of  grave  symptoms  shortly  before  death.  A  lad  of  sixteen 
was  supposed  to  be  in  his  usual  health  until  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  stomach,  which  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  two  days.  Such 
cases  are  not  very  uncommon.  Epistaxis  is  a  frequent  symptom.  Pallori 
palpitation,  and  dyspnoea  upon  exertion  are  very  common.  Eistcntion 
of  the  abdomen  due  to  splenic  tumor  and  enlargement  cf  the  liver  may 
first  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient.  Tenderness  over  the  sternum 
or  the  long  bones  occurs  in  many  of  the  cases.  Diffuse  enlargement  of  the 
superficial  lymph-nodes,  which  are  generally  of  moderate  comislency, 
not  adherent  among  themselves  or  to  the  skin,  and  variable  in  size  from 
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time  to  time,  is  common  in  the  lymphatic  form.  The  groups  usuaDr 
involved  are  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal.  These  changes  may  be 
restricted  to  the  mesenteric  and  other  deep  groups  without  demonstrable 
signs  of  enlargement  during  life,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  bon^ 
marrow  alone  is  involved,  without  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  lymphatic 
glands.  There  may  be  a  high  degree  of  emaciation  and  anasarca,  or 
effusion 'into  the  serous  sacs. 


i.  Myelogenous  or  Splenomedullary  Leukaemia. 

Symptoms. — Gradual  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  the  most 
conspicuous  clinical  phenomenon.  The  enlarged  organ  extends  downward 
and  to  the  right,  and  may  reach  the  level  of  the  pubic  arch  and  pass  beyond 
the  median  line.  Its  well-defined  border  and  often  the  notch  or  notches 
may  be  distinctly  felt.  It  is  usually  painless,  but  -occasionally  both  paio 
and  tenderness  are  present.  Peri- 
splenic friction  may,  in  such  cases, 
be  recognized  upon  auscultation  and 
palpation.  Minor  fluctuations  in 
size  may  be  observed:  enlargemeot 
during  digestion,  and  diminution 
during  fasting  and  after  diarrhces 
or  free  hemorrhage.  Fluctuation 
of  greater  amplitude  frequently  occur 
as  spontaneous  events  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  administration  at 
arsenic  or  other  therapeutic  meas- 
ures. Massive  splenic  enlargement 
causes  pressure  symptoms,  amoof; 
which  the  more  common  are  distress 
after  eating  and  constipation. 
Gastro-intestiual  symptoms  occur  in 
the  course  of  almost  ever^'  case. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  early 
and  persistent.  Diarrhcea  is  common. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bowel  is  not 
common.  It  may  be  due  to  chronic 
dysentery.  Fat^  obstruction  of  the 
bowel  may  be  caused  by  pressuri' 
of  the  enlarged  spleen  upon  the 
intestine.  Jaundice  is  a  rare  s>'mp- 
tom.  Peritonitis  and  ascites  nur 
also  be  caused  by  the  pressure  o.' 
a  massive  spleen.  Symptoms  due 
to  circulatory  derangements  and  ibe 
changes  in  the  blood  are  prominent.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  displact^ 
upward  an  interspace  or  more  by  the  big  spleen;  hsmic  murmurs  may  be 
heard.    The  pulse  is  usually  of  large  volume  and  rapid,  but  soft  and  coBf 
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presnible.  The  dyepncea  is  aniemic.  Hemorrhage  is  a  very  common  symp- 
tom. Epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  gums,  hsematemesia,  purpura,  retinal 
hemorrhage,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  frequent.  Hiemoptysia  and 
htematuria  are  much  less  common.  Fluid  exudates  into  the  serous  sacs 
are  usually  hemorrhagic.  (Edema  of  the  feet  and  general  anasarca  are 
terminal  conditions.  As  in  all  the  grave  amemias,  headache,  vertigo,  and 
syncopal  attacks  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Leukeemic  retinitis  may  be 
<lue  to  hemorrhage  or  minute  leukemic  deposits.  Optic  neuritis  is  rare. 
Deafness  is  common  and  the  syndrome  known  as  M^ni^re's  disease  has  been 
observed.  With  the  exception  of  a  constant  excess  of  uric  acid  the  urine 
presents  no  characteristic  changes.  Priapism  has  been  frequently  noted. 
It  may  be  an  early  and  persistent  symptom.  Pneumonia  or  pulmonary 
oedema  are  common  terminal  events. 
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numba-  of  LfucocviCB,  trylh 
»  of  ■plenomedullu'y  leuluei 


'Ihrocyles^  Bjid  in  tbe  hvinoclobin 


The  Blood. — The  hiemoglobin  is  diminished  not  rarely  as  much  as 
50  per  cent.  The  color  index  is  correspondingly  low.  Exceptionally  the 
color  index  is  high. 

Diminution  in  the  number  of  erj'throcytes  i.s  con.itant  but  not 
extreme.  Counts  falling  below  2,000,000  are  rare.  Nucleated  crj'throcytes 
arc  very  numerous,  the  normoblastic  type  being  in  excess.  Megaloblasts 
are  relatively  less  numerous  and  frequently  present  in  atypical  forms. 
Deformities  in  size  and  shape  iirc  present  in  varying  degrees,  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  the  hiemoglobin  loss  and  cellular  diminution,  together 
with  polychromatophilia  nfTecting  both  the  nucleated  and  non-nucleated 
erythrocytes. 

The  leucocytes  are  enormously  increased.  Counts  of  300,000  per 
cubic  millimetn-  are  common,  of  500,000  by  no  means  rare,  and  of  1,000,000 
occasional.     When  the  oligoeytha?mia  is  marked  the  whitea  may  nearly 
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(jqual  or  even  exceed  the  reds.    The  number  lluctuatcs  widely  fpom  tj 
time  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  frpqueutly  undergoes  rem&rla 
diminution  under  the  free  administration  of  arsenic.     Wide  diumat  i 
tuations  are  observed  in  some  cases,  the  lower  counts  being  noted  J 
in  the  day.     Exti-eme  changes  occur  in  certain  cases,  both  in  the  1 
picture  and  in  the  general  condition,  so  that  periods  arise  in  whicfall 

re  neither  symptoms  nor  signs  of  leukzira~ 
resent.      These  remarkable  n-missioiu 
n  not,  however,  permanent.    Sucli  rever- 
s  to  the  normal  blood  conditions  u 
jianied  by  involution  of  the  splenic  liunff  I 
have  frequently  followed   the  therapculic 
use  of  the  ROntgen  rays.     Myclocytcaji 
frieat  numbers  arc  present  and  cons 
at  least  20  per  cent,  of  all  leucocyte 
determined  by  the  differential  count  ind 
majority  of  the  cases.      The  poUnueli 
neutrophilcs  arc  much  increased,  but  ll 
percentage  is  relatively  low.    Many  of  A 
cells  are  dwarfed  and  deformed.    ThertI 
tivc  percentage  of  lymphocytes  ia  i 
below    normal.      Eosinopbilia    Js 
invariably  present.      In    the    majoriiy  i 
cases  mast-cella  are   present  in  c 
able  numbers  and  the  btood-plaquo  a 
increased. 

Lymphatic  Leuksetnia. 

Symptoms.— The    general   sycif 

similar  to  those  of   the  myelog 

111.     There  is  enlargement  of  the  1)1 

J.    H^^^  nodes,  which  may  involve  the  superfif 

■L  ^^|bJ^  c>r  merely  the  deeper  groups  and  is  iisuill| 

^P^^H|^^^  associated  with   more  or  less  marked 

^Bt^^^^^^^  enlargement  of  the  spleen.     In  the  scutt 

cases  the  lymph  structures  of  the  mouth. 

'''■■■■■"'"'■,':;■■■'■,, ''''I'l',';']",',','',"; ''''■■■''"'''■     tongue,   and   pharynx   may   be  cnlirpd 

I'lnlargcment  of  the  thymus  gland  isaww- 

times  prescin  in  this  group  of  cases  and  may  be  the  cause  of  charatwriftt 

symptoms:   stridulous  respiration  with  dyspnoea,  usually  paroicyamil- 

The  Blood. — Hsemoglobin  is  much  diminished  and  the  color  ii«lo 
correspondingly  low.  The  erythrocytes  are  reduced  in  number  to  3,000,000 
per  cubic  millimetre  or  lower.  Nucleat«d  red  cells  are  scanty,  tboBecfti" 
normoblastic  type  predominating.  Deformities  in  size  and  contour  sod  ^ 
tinctorial  reactions  are  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  degeneralinn  « 
the  blood — anaemia.  The  leucocytes  are  much  increased  in  number.  ^ 
not  to  the  e.xtent  often  seen  in  myelogenous  leukamia,  counts  abort 
200,000  being  comparatively  unusual.     The  differential  count  shows  liJi 
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increase  to  be  largely  due  to  an  excess  of  large  and  small  lymphocytes, 
which  comprise  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  forms.  There  are  numerous  atypi- 
cal forms.  The  relative  proportion  of  polynuclear  neutrophiles  is  much 
reduced,  those  cells  not  usually  exceeding  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  all  forms. 
Myelocytes  are  present  in  almost  all  cases,  but  ir.  very  small  numbers. 
Eosinophiles  are  also  present  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  scanty  numbers. 
The  blood-plaques  are  increased. 

Leukanaraiia. — Leube  has  used  this  term  to  designate  a  symptom- 
complex  consisting  of  intense  anaemia  with  changes  in  the  form  of  both  the 
erythrocytes  and  leucocytes — conditions  sometimes  described  as  transi- 
tional or  mixed  forms  of  leukaemia  and  pernicious  anaemia.  He  expressly 
reserves  this  term  for  forms  ot  blood  disease  in  which  "  both  leucocytes 
and  erythrocytes  are  uniformly  and  decidedly  damaged  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  case  can  neither  be  put  in  the  category  of  leukaemia  nor  in 
that  of  pernicious  anaemia.''  The  cases  are  of  sudden  onset,  with  si^ns  sug- 
gestive of  an  acute  infectious  process.  In  some  of  the  cases  there  is  severe 
tonsillar  angina;  in  others  stomatitis,  extreme  pallor,  weakness,  fever, 
hemorrhages,  hyperplasia  of  the  spleen,  and  moderate  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes  is  not  constant.  The  course  is 
unfavorable;   the  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 

Chloroma. — Tlie  blood  changes  in  this  rare  affection  are  similar  to 
those  of  lymphatic  leukaemia.  There  is  progressive  diminution  of  the 
haemoglobin  and  erythrocytes,  associated  with  increase  in  the  leucocytes. 
Deformities  in  size  and  shape  in  the  erjrthrocytes,  and  nucleated  forms, 
chieflv  normoblasts,  show  themselves  as  the  anaemia  becomes  more 
intense.  There  is  marked  lymphocytosis.  The  symptom-complex  consists 
of  progressive  weakness,  pallor,  orbital  pain,  exophthalmus,  deafness,  and 
elastic  swellings  in  the  orbital  and  temporal  regions.  There  is  irregular 
hyperplasia  of  the  bone-marrow  with  subperiosteal  infiltrations  and  tumor- 
like metastases  of  greenish  color — so-called  "  green  cancer."  The  blood 
condition  closely  resembles  acute  lymphatic  leukaemia,  and  chloroma  has 
been  regarded  as  a  malignant  form  of  leukaemia  with  greenish  infiltrations 
and  metastases. 

Diaspiosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  blood.  The  disease  is  always  leukaemia  when 
the  proportion  of  leucocytes  to  erythrocytes  is  1  to  15  or  less;  when  the 
leucocyte  count  is  more  than  thirty  times  greater  than  normal  and  when 
at  the  same  time  many  of  the  cells  are  conspicuously  immature — myelo- 
cytes, large  lymphocytes,  and  nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

Even  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  temporary  return  to  the  normal 
ratio  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  erythrocytes,  immature  forms  very 
rarely  seen  in  normal  blood — orythroblasts  and  myelocytes — are  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  a  provisional  diagnosis  of  leukaemia  in 
the  absence  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  blood. 

Differential. — The  discrimination  between  myelogenous  and  lym- 
phatic leukirmia  can  only  be  made  by  the  blood  examination.  In  the 
myelogenous  form  the  type  of  the  blood  is  myelocytic,  that  is  to  say, 
myelocytes  are  present  in  enormous  numbers  together  with  an  increase 
in  the  eosinophiles  and  mast-cells;    oligocythaemia  is  moderate,  erythro- 
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blasts  are  numerous,  the  normoblastic  type  predominating.  In  the  lym- 
phatic form  the  blood  type  is  lymphocytic,  namely,  there  is  an  excessive 
increase  in  the  lymphocytes,  myelocytes  being  absent,  or  present  in  verj- 
scanty  numbers;  there  are  very  few  eosinophiles  or  mast-cells;  oligocy- 
thfemia  is  marked;  and  erythroblasts  are  few  in  number  and  proportionate 
to  the  general  deterioration  of  the  blood. 

The  clinical  manifestations  as  regards  the  spleen  and  superficial 
lymph-nodes  do  not  afford  a  basis  for  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
the  two  forms  of  leukEemia;  but  this  fact  is  without  importance  since  an 
examination  of  the  blood  ia  essential  to  the  general  diagnosis. 

Hodgkin's  Disease. — The  enlargements  of  the  lymph-nodes  and  of  the 
spleen  in  this  affection  often  closely  simulate  leukaemia.  The  differential 
diagnosis  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  normal  or  presents  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  various  forms  of  secondary  anseniia.  Associated 
inflammatory  or  infectious  processes  when  present  may  cause  an  increase 
of  leucocytes  with  the  characters  of  a  polynuelear  neutrophile  leucocyto^ 

Chloroma  may  be  recognized  by  the  exophthalmos,  orbital  pains,  and 
elastic  tumor  formations. 

Splenic  Anwrnia. — The  remarkable  size  of  the  splenic  tumor,  absence 
of  enlargement  of  the  superficial  lymph-nodes,  and  a  high  grade  of  ansmit 
with  leukopenia  constitute  positive  differential  criteria.  Banti's  disease, 
the  terminal  stage  of  splenic  anemia,  is  characterized  by  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  and  ascites. 

The  diagnosis  of  leukaemia  rests  wholly  upon  the  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  blood.  Other  conditions  which,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
superficial  lymphatic  enlargements  or  splenic  enlargement  associated  with 
more  or  less  pronounced  secondary  aniemia,  resemble  leukiemia  may  be 
at  once  differentiated  by  the  findings  in  the  blood.  It  is  only  neceasar}' 
in  this  connection  to  name  the  splenic  tumor  of  chronic  malarial  infection; 
amyloid  disease;  malignant  growths,  cysts,  and  abscess;  enlargemenU 
involving  the  left  kidney,  as  hydronephrosis,  cysts,  perinephric  cysts; 
abscess  and  malignant  disease  or  cysts  of  the  pancreas;  and  retroperi- 
toneal sarcoma — all  of  which  present  resemblances  to  splenic  tumor;  and 
the  hyperplasias  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  occur  in  tuberculwJ.*. 
syphilis,  and  malignant  disease. 

Hasty  conclusions  in  a  suspected  case,  in  which  the  ratio  of  leucor.M*^ 
to  erythrocytes  is  normal,  are  unwarrantable  because  remarkable  falls  in 
the  morbidly  increased  whites  occur,  (a)  in  the  natural  historj'  of  the 
disease;  (b)  during  or  immediately  after  acute  intercurrent  affections,  ».- 
influenza,  enteric  fever,  sepsis;  (c)  after  the  administration  of  drugs,— a.' 
arsenic  and  quinine, — the  injection  of  nuclein,  tuberculin,  and  antidiph- 
thcrific  serum,  and  the  use  of  the  X-rays. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  in  a  high  degree  unfavorable.  The  number 
of  permanent  recoveries  reported  is  limited.  Remarkable  and  prolonged 
remissions  occur.  The  influence  of  the  X-rays  upon  the  disease  in  some 
cases  is  to  be  considered.  The  acute  lymphatic  variety  is  peculiarly  malig- 
nant and  often  runs  a  rapid  course.  The  myelogenous  form  sometime? 
extends  over  eight  or  ten  years,  with  remissions,  even  intermissions,  and 
exacerbations.    Progressive  deterioration  of  the  blood,  hemorrhages,  marked 
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^astro-intestinal  di8turbanee8(especially  intractable  diarrhcea),  fever,  dropsy, 
and  massive  enlargement  of  the  spleen  are  of  unfavorable  significance. 
Mikulicz's  Disease. — There  is  gradual,  symmetrical,  painless  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lachrymal  glands,  followed  by  similar  changes  in  the  salivary 
glands.  Special  predisposing  influences  are  not  recognized,  though  males 
suffer  more  frequently  than  females  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the 
disease  has  occurred  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years  of  life. 
The  condition  is  generally  regarded  as  an  infection,  but  a  special  patho- 
genic agent  has  not  been  demonstrated.  It  has  been  attributed  to  tuber- 
culous infection,  syphilis,  and  hypothyroidism.  Howard,  whose  recent 
studies  of  the  subject  are  of  great  importance,  regards  the  cases  as  con- 
stituting not  a  simple  morbid  entity  but  a  clinical  syndrome  varying  in 
its  etiology,  form,  and  course,  and  comprising  isolated  and  symmetrical 
disease  of  the  Iachr>'mal  and  salivary  glands  due  to  simple  lymphomata, 
pseudoleuksemia,  leuksemia,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis.  This  observer 
arranges  the  cases  in  three  groups:  (a)  the  simple  form,  in  which  only 
the  lachrymal  and  salivary  glands  are  involved,  neither  the  adjacent  nor 
distant  lymphatics  being  affected  and  the  blood  picture  remaining  normal 
for  years,  (b)  Pseudoleuksemia.  In  this  group  of  cases  the  clinical  mani- 
festations are  similar  to  the  simple  form  except  that  the  lymphatic  glands, 
either  locally  or  generally,  are  involved.  The  enlargement  is  variable  in 
degree.  Softening  and  caseation  do  not  occur.  The  spleen  may  be 
enlarged.  The  blood  may  be  normal  or  there  may  be  a  moderate  second- 
ary ansemia.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  relative  or  absolute  increase  in  the 
small  lymphocytes,  and  in  some  cases  large  lymphocytes  are  present,  (c) 
Leuksemia.  In  this  group,  in  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the  lachrymal 
and  salivary  glands  of  both  sides  there  are  the  characteristic  general 
enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  a  blood  picture  of  leukaemia  of 
the  lymphatic  type  with  the  usual  clinical  phenomena — progressive  weak- 
ness, irregular  fever,  slight  oedema,  and  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 

III.  HODGKIN'S  DISEASE. 

Pseudoleukcemia. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  undetermined  causation  characterized 
by  successive  enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes  (those  upon  one  side  of  the 
neck  being  first  involved)  and  of  the  spleen;  the  deposition  of  metastatic 
nodules  in  the  various  viscera,  especially  the  spleen,  liver,  and  lungs;  and 
marked  secondary  anaemia  with  cachexia. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — The  disease  usually  appears 
in  childhood,  adolescence,  or  early  adult  life.  It  is  very  rare  after  the  fourth 
decade.  It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  six  to  one.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  cases  in  a  parent  or  child, 
or  among  the  children  of  the  same  family,  about  the  same  time,  suggests 
rather  the  action  of  a  local  cause  or  direct  infection  than  the  hereditary 
or  family  transmission  of  the  disease.  Malaria,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis 
have  been  regarded  upon  wholly  insufficient  grounds  as  predisposing 
influences. 
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Exciting  Cause. — The  pathogeiiic  agent  is  wholly  vinfcnown.  The 
disease  has  been  thought  to  be  of  infectious  origin,  but  no  results  have 
followed  bacteriological  studies.  Among  the  clinical  facts  which  support 
this  opinion  are  the  following:  Hodgkin's  disease  has  frequently  followed 
irritative  lesions  of  the  throat  and  upper  air-passages  and  sometimes 
acute  affections  attended  by  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  those  parts,  as  influenza,  measles,  or  pertussis;  preliminary  disease 
of  the  tonsils;  early  localization  in  the  cervical  glands;  gradual  extension 
from  one  group  of  lymphatic  glands  to  another,  with  recurrence  of  fever;aiid 
the  acute  course  of  some  of  the  cases. 

There  arc  clinical  resemblances  to  lymphosarcoma,  which  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  histological  studies  of  the  affected  glands  in  the 
two  diseases,  and  to  glandular  tuberculosis,  which  are  negatived  by  the 
following  facts:  (a)  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  the  failure  of  inoculation 
experiments  in  a  majority  of  cases  studied;  (b)  absence  of  reaction  to  the 
tuberculin  test  in  well-characterized  cases;  and  (c)  specific  histological  char- 
acters in  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  view  that  Hodgkin's  disease  is  a  form  of 
lymphatic  tuberculosis  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  secondary  tubercutoui 
infection  not  infrequently  occurs,  especially  in  the  terminal  stages. 

Morbid  Anatomy. ^The  Internal  lymph-nodes  are  also  genendlj 
enlarged — those  of  the  thorax,  the  retroperitoneal,  and  the  abdominil 
glands  in  the  order  named — and  form  large,  firm  masses,  which  give  ri* 
to  the  pressure  symptoms  which  constitute  striking  clinical  phenomena 
of  the  disease.  The  veins  are  especially  liable  to  compression.  The  nerve- 
trunks  and  ureters  do  not  always  escape.  The  lymph-nodes  even  when 
greatly  enlarged  are  not  often  adherent,  nor  is  there  a  special  tendency  to 
capsular  infiltration  or  invasion  of  contiguous  structures.  Caseation  and 
nccro;is  do  not  occur  in  the  absence  of  secondary  infection.  The  spleen 
and  liver  arc  enlarged  and  the  scat  cf  scattered  lymphoid  masses. 

Symptoms. — The  most  striking  and  usually  the  earliest  clinical  phe- 
nomenon is  the  enlargement  of  one  or  several  lymph-nodes  at  the  angle  of 
the  j.iw.  This  enlargement  is  gradual  and  may  attract  little  attentioo 
until  .eeveral  weeks  have  elapsed.  The  swollen  glands  are  painless  and 
may  be  recognized  upon  palpation  as  separate  and  distinct.  They  are 
not  usually  adhorcnt  to  the  skin.  In  some  cases  they  are  adherent  among 
themselves.  The  peculiar  atlenopathy  is  progressive.  The  glands  first 
involved  gradually  increase  in  size,  adjacent  groups  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  presently  become  implicated,  then  those  in  the  axilla,  the  inguinal 
rrgion,  and  sometimes  those  at  the  elbow  and  in  the  popliteal  space.  The 
lesions,  at  first  unilateral,  after  a  time  appear  upon  the  other  side,  but  ■» 
correi^ponding  groups  are  not  usually  enlarged  to  the  same  extent,  tfaey  an 
irregularly  symmetrical.  The  enlargement  is,  as  a  rule,  most  marked 
upon  the  &i».lc  of  the  neck,  where  the  masses  often  exceed  the  aze  of  the 
fist  and  give  nsc  to  conspicuous  deformities.  It  ia  not  so  great  in  the 
axillary  and  inguinal  regions.  The  enlarged  glands  are  at  first  of  moderate 
consistence  and  may  be  moved  under  the  skin;  later  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  they  become  harder  and  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tissues.  Tonsillitis,  sometimes  chronic,  frequently  precedes  the  early 
glandular  changes  in  the  neck;  but  this  Is  not  alwa)~s  the  ca:9e  and  there 
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are  instances  in  which  the  lymph-nodes  in  this  region  remain  unaffected 
in  the  presence  of  every  other  feature  of  the  malady.  The  evidences  of 
enlargement  of  the  internal  lymph-nodes  do  not  usually  show  themselves 
until  after  the  changes  in  the  superficial  groups  have  made  considerable 
progress.  In  fact  there  are  rare  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  in  which  the 
external  glands  are  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  increased  in  size.  Lymph- 
nodes  of  the  digestive  tract,  namely,  the  tonsils,  the  adenoid  masses  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue  and  in  the 
pharynx,  and  the  solitarj*  and  agmi- 
nate glands  of  the  inteBtines,  are 
frequently  implicated  without  giving 
rise  to  marked  symptoms.  The 
spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  but  not 
to  the  extent  often  seen  in  spleno- 
medullary  leukfemia. 

Ancemia  does  not  show  itself 
until  the  malady  has  made  some 
progress.  After  a  time  the  changes 
in  the  blood,  characteristic  of  aniemia 
of  secondary  type,  develop  rapidly  in 
the  acute  eases;  more  gradually  in 
the  clironic  form.i  of  the  di.scase.  At 
a  period  when  the  symptom-complex 
is  fully  establishcil,  the  condition  of 
the  blood  is  as  follows:  hicmoglobin 
decreased  to  about  50  per  cent.,  not 
commonly  much  below  this;  color 
index  usuallylow;  moderate erj'tliro- 
cy  te  reduction,  rarely  below  2,000,000 
per  cubic  centimetre;  nuc! exited 
forms  rare,  when  present  of  the  nor- 
moblastic type;  leucocytes  normal  or 
slightly  increajsed,  the  increase  often 
transient;  relative  increa.se  of  poiy- 
nuclcar  ncutrophiles  or  lymphocyte.^; 
no  increase  of  cosinophiles. 

Three    groups    of    symptoms       Fiu.  333.— IlnJekin'x  •li-rn.-c.—Jenenon  riOKpiul. 

may   be   recognized,  namely,  those 

due  to  the  enlarged  gland.s  those  due  to  the  anxmia,  and  the  cachexia. 

But  the   symptom -complex  is  not  well   defined. 

fa)  Symitows  Die  to  Lymphatic  Hyperplasia. — Superficial. — 
External  dcforniittes  and  impairment  of  function,  as  of  movement  and  the 
like.  The  prominence  of  these  .symptoms  depends  upon  the  location  and 
degree  of  enlargement  of  the  affect<'d  groups  of  glands.  Detp. — Pressure 
symptoms,  consisting  of  cough,  dy.sphagia,  dyspnoea,  dilatation  of  super- 
ficial veins,  cyanosis,  local  disturbances  of  circulation,  various  dropsies, 
cedema,  and  effusions  into  the  serous  sacs.  Derangements  of  function  due 
to  pressure  doubtless  contribute  to  the  cachexia.  Neuralgias  in  various 
dietnbulions  are  caused  by  pressure  upon  deep  or  superficial  nerve-trunks.. 
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(b)  Syuptous  Due  to  the  An^hia. — Pftllor,  headache,  dyspna-&  in 
some  cases,  asthenia,  anasarca,  hemorrhages,  and  fever.  The  last  symp- 
tom may  occur  as  a  mild,  irregular  pyrexia  early  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  attacks  often  being  associated  with  sudden  increase  in  the  siie 
of  the  affected  glands;  as  an  irregular  ague-like  paroxysmal  fever  vhen 
the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage;  and  finally  in  the  form  of 
the  "chronic  relapsing  fever"  of  Pel,  or  "recurring  glandular  fever"  of 
Ebstein,  in  which  febrile  periods  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days'  duration, 
and  either  intermittent  or  remittent  in  type,  alternate  with  irregulu 
periods  of  apyrexia  lasting  several  days.  In  view  of  the  frequency  with 
which  intercurrent  and  terminal  infections  occur  in  Hodgkin's  disease. 
the  likelihood  that  these  forms  of  fever  are  not  primarily  symptomatic  of 
the  disease  under  consideration  must  be  considered. 

(c)  The  Cachexia. — The  general  disturbances  of  nutrition  ultimately 
reach  a  high  grade.  Extreme  pallor,  emaciation,  profound  asthenia, 
bronzing  of  the  skin  in  some  of  the  cases,  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and 
from  various  mucous  surfaces,  together  with  the  tumor  masses  in  the  infe- 
rior carotid  triangle  and  the  occipital  region  and  elsewhere,  constitute  a 
striking  and  most  suggestive  clinical  picture. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  association  of  a 
widespread  affection  of  the  lymph-nodes  involving  progressively  sup»- 
ficial  and  deep  chains,  aniemia  of  high  grade  and  secondary  type,  and 
cachexia.  The  researches  of  Reed,  Longcope,  and  others  have  settled  tfap 
question  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  histological  lesions  in  Hodgkin's 
disease  and  the  uncertainties  as  to  its  relationship  with  tuberculoaij. 
lymphosarcoma,  and  leukaemia.  The  association  of  the  following  cban^ 
is  characteristic:  proliferation  of  connective- tissue  stroma  resulting  in 
fibrosis,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  numbers  of  eosinophiles.  These 
facts  fully  justify  the  excision  of  one  or  more  superficial  glands  in  a  doubi- 
fu!  case  for  histological  examination. 

Dippbhential, — Tuberciiioiis  adenitis  rarely  develops  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  year.  The  enlargement  frequently  involves  the  glands  of  the  neti 
upon  one  or  both  aides.  Inflammatory  adhesions  between  the  individuil 
glands  and  to  the  adjacent  structures,  and  in  particular  to  the  overlyin? 
skin,  are  the  rule.  There  is  tenderness,  and  a  tendency  to  softening,  sup- 
puration, and  caseation  with  sinus  formation.  The  process  is  sluggish  and 
mostly  limited  to  one  or  two  groups  of  gliinds,  rarely  extending  to  distant 
regions.  The  signs  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  mouth  (especially  in  tbf 
tonsils),  in  the  skin,  bones,  lungs,  or  other  viscera  are  suggestive.  The 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  excised  glandular  tissue  is  suggestive  of  i 
tuberculous  process,  but  the  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases  is  by  no  means 
rare,  while  the  definite  histological  lesions  of  Hodgkin's  disease  are  distinr- 
tive.     In  afebrile  cases  the  tuberculin  tests  may  be  employed. 

SyphHilic  Adenitis. — The  glands  in  direct  relation  to  the  initial  lesion, 
usually  the  inguinal,  are  commonly  first  affected,  the  glands  of  the  nerk 
being  primarily  involved  only  when  there  are  buccal  or  labial  lesions'- 
The  adenopathy  is  general,  with  an  especial  tendency  to  implication  of 
the  postcervical  and  epitrochlear  glands.  The  enlargement  is  moderate, 
firm,  painless,  and  not  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  form  adhesions  to 
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contiguous  structures.  A  history  of  exposure,  the  presence  or  vestigia  of 
an  initial  lesion,  secondary  manifestations,  and  the  effects  of  mercurial 
treatment  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

LeukcBtnia  (see  p.  1148). 

Lympkosarcoma. — The  conditions  are  very  often  mistaken  for  each 
other.  In  lymphosarcoma  the  masses  are  of  rapid  growth  and  may  attain 
great  size;  adhesions  among  individual  glands  and  to  adjacent  structures, 
with  inflammatory  changes  attended  by  redness,  tenderness,  and  local 
oedema,  are  common.  Softening  and  fluctuation  suggestive  of  abscess 
formation  are  frequent.  The  cutaneous  veins  are  often  enlarged  and 
tortuous,  pain  is  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom,  and  there  are 
progressive  infiltrations  and  metastases. 

It  is  important  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  Hodgkin's  disease 
that  this  affection  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  implication  of  suc- 
cessive groups  of  glands,  while  in  those  affections,  with  the  exception  of 
syphilis,  to  which  it  may  sometimes  bear  a  superficial  resemblance,  the 
lesions  are  limited  to  singllB  glands  or,  at  most,  to  two  or  three  groups  which 
are  anatomically  related  and  become  affected  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

Proirnosis. — The  disease  runs  its  course  with  exacerbations  of  varying 
intensity  and  remissions  of  irregular  duration.  Acute  cases  may  end  fatally 
in  two  or  three  months.  Very  chronic  forms  may  last  three  or  four  years. 
The  average  duration  is  about  one  year.  Urgent  pressure  symptoms, 
intense  ansemia,  hemorrhages,  and  early  cachexia  are  of  unfavorable  prog- 
nostic significance.  The  outcome  is  lethal,  but  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  blood  and  other  clinical  phenomena  has  followed  the  use  of  the 
X-rays,  the  early  extirpation  of  the  enlarged  glands,  and  the  administra- 
tion by  the  mouth  and  subcutaneously  of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's 
solution,  or  of  sodium  cacodylate. 

IV.  DISEASES  CHARACTERIZED  BY  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  Hemorrhagic  Diathesis;  Morbus  Maculosus, 

The  essential  symptom  is  hemorrhage,  which  may  be  into  the  skin, 
from  the  mucous  surfaces,  subserous,  or  into  the  viscera. 

(a)  Purpura. 

Definition. — An  affection  which  appears  spontaneously,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  hemorrhages  into  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  internal 
organs.  The  following  forms  are  recognized:  (1)  purpura  simplex;  (2) 
purpura  hemorrhagica  or  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii;  (3)  purpura  rheu- 
matica  or  peliosis  rheumatica;  (4)  purpura  with  visceral  symptoms;  and 
(5)  symptomatic  purpura.  There  are  those,  as  Litten,  who  regard  these 
as  manifestations  of  the  same  disease,  differing  in  intensity. 

Purpura  always  occurs  as  a  sporadic  affection  and  never,  like  scurvy, 
in  local  outbreaks  or  as  an  endemic  disease,  or  like  the  hemorrhagic  cases 
of  the  infections — variola,  varicella — during  the  course  of  epidemics.  It  is 
not  a  common  disease. 
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Etiology.— Predisposing  Influences. — Females  are  somewhat  more 
disposed  than  males.  The  greatest  liability  is  in  middle  life,  but  neither 
infancy  nor  old  age  escapes.  Purpura  sometimes  has  developed  during 
the  convalescence  from  enteric  fever,  malaria,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles, 
and  in  the  course  of  all  forms  of  nephritis,  especially  the  interstitial  variety. 
Intense  nervous  shock,  such  as  attends  fright,  fever,  or  pain,  has  been 
followed  by  the  occurrence  of  purpura. 

Exciting  Cause. — No  immediate  cause  can  usually  be  discovered. 
The  hypothesis  that  purpura  is  an  infectious  disease  has  not  yet  received 
demonstrable  support.  Unfavorable  conditions  of  life,  damp  and  insalu- 
brious dwellings,  and  chilling  of  the  body  have  been  regarded  upon 
inadequate  grounds  as  etiological  factors. 

1.  Purpura  Simplex. — Symptoms. — Isolated  hemorrhagic  spots  upoo 
the  skin  may  constitute  the  only  manifestation  of  the  disease.  They  vary 
from  a  mere  point  in  diameter  to  patches  of  considerable  size.  The  latter 
are  not  common  in  simple  purpura.  Purpuric  spots  are  more  commonly 
and  more  abundantly  distributed  on  the  lower  extremities  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  at  first  bright  red  in  color,  but  rapidly  become  darker,  and  fade, 
leaving  patches  of  brownish  pigmentation  which  gradually  undergo  resorp- 
tion. These  spots  do  not  disappear  upon  pressure  or  when  the  skin 
is  made  tense.  In  some  cases  the  spota  appear  abruptly  and  wholly  mtb- 
out  prodromes,  more  commonly  they  are  preceded  by  symptoms  such  as 
attend  the  initial  stage  of  a  mild  infection,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  and  fever.  The  disease  sometimes  lasts  but  a  day  or  so  and  is 
marked  by  a  single  crop  of  hemorrhages  into  the  skin;  in  other  cases  its 
course  may  extend  over  a  week  or  two  and  be  marked  by  successive  crops 
of  petechia;.  The  spots  are  scattered  over  the  arms,  abdomen,  and  legs. 
They  are  rarely  seen  upon  the  face.  The  course  of  this  variety  of  purpura 
is  favorable.  In  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  the  spots  have  disap- 
peared and  the  patient  has  regained  his  usual  health.  A  slight  degree  of 
sniemia  and  transient  albuminuria  may  occur  during  convalescence.  It 
is  much  more  common  in  children  than  adults,  and  is  often  associated 
with  diarrhoea  and  slight  rheumatoid  pains  and  swelling  of  the  joints. 
DUgno'ls. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  purpura  simplex  may  be  made 
when,  in  the  absence  of  a  primary  antecedent  affection,  the  purpuric  erup- 
tion appears  after  trifling  derangements  cf  health  and  disappears  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  or  at  most  a  week  or  two.  The  differential  duc- 
Nosis  from  other  forms  of  purpura  depends  upon  the  mildness  of  the 
attack,  its  short  duration,  and  the  absence  of  special  characteristic  mani- 
festations, such  as  copious  hemorrhages  into  the  skin,  hemorrhages  from 
mucous  surfaces,  fever,  joint  affection,  urgent  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
tendency  to  recur,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Purpura  Hsmorrhaeica ;  Morbus  Maculosus ;  Werlhol's  Disease. 
— The  cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  abundant  and  extensive,  and  there  i* 
bleeding  from  mucous  surfaces.  This  form  of  purpura  sometimes  attacks 
individuals  in  apparent  health,  but  is  far  more  common  in  delicate  children 
or  adolescents,  especially  girls.  It  may  also  occur  without  prodrome 
and  run  an  afebrile  course.  When  fever  is  present  it  is  of  moderate  inten- 
sity—101°-102°  F.  (aS.S^-SQ"  C.l-     fiastric  disturbances,  a  mild  rheup*- 
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toid  affection  of  the  joints,  and  albuminuria  occur  in  many  of  the  cases. 
The  cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  profuse  and  extensive,  and  in  soipe  inr 
stances  extensive  areas  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
are  involved,  so  that  the  discolored  space  in  some  portions  of  the  boily 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  normal  skin.  Frequently,  but  not  always, 
there  is  bleeding  from  mucous  surfaces,  usually  first  in  the  form  of  epistaxis, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  hemorrhage  from  the  buccal  and  gingival 
mucous  surfaces,  haematuria,  haemoptysis,  and  bleeding  from  the  bowel. 
Under  these  circumstances  profound  anaemia  may  rapidly  develop.  Death 
may  result  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Purpura  Fulminans. — A  malignant 
irariety  which  occasionally  occurs  in  children  may  cause  death  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  from  extensive  cutaneous  hemorrhage 
with  or  without  bleeding  from  mucous  surfaces.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  often  protracted,  with  frequent  relapses,  which  are  apt  to  occur  when 
the  patient  attempts  to  leave  his  bed,  and  leads  to  great  debility  and 
anaemia,  with  vertigo,  cardiac  palpitation,  and  syncopal  attacks.  The 
DIRECT  DIAGNOSIS  of  Werlhof's  disease  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the 
affection,  the  prominence  and  extent  of  the  cutaneous  hemorrhage  and 
bleeding  from  mucous  surfaces. 

It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  purpura  simplex  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  above  criteria,  and  from  purpura  rheumatica  npon  the  other  by  the 
infrequency  and  mildness  of  the  arthritis,  the  absence  of  urticaria  and 
erythema,  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces.  From  scurvy 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  disease  develops, 
its  more  or  less  abrupt  occurrence  in  an  individual  of  fair  previous  health, 
and  the  absence  of  swelling  of  the  gums;  from  the  malignant  or  hemor- 
rhagic forms  of  the  infectious  diseases  by  the  symptoms  of  the  onset  in 
the  latter,  the  gravity  of  the  attack,  the  first  appearance  of  petechiae  upon 
the  forehead  and  wrists,  their  association  with  abortive  eruptions  or  exten- 
sive suggillations. 

3.  Purpura  Rheumatica ;  Peliosis  Rheumatica ;  Schdnlein's  Disease. 
— ^This  hemorrhagic  affection  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  in  which  the 
spots  "never  coalesce,"  a  multiple  arthritis,  and  protracted  course.  It 
occurs  in  young  adults,  chiefly  in  males  and  usually  in  individuals  who 
have  a  delicate,  highly  vascular  skin  and  have  previously  suffered  from 
rheumatism.  It  frequently  begins  with  angina  tonsillaris,  fever  of  moder- 
ate intensity, — 102°  F.  (39°  C.), — and  rheumatoid  pains  in  the  joints, 
especially  the  ankles,  knees,  the  joints  of  the  hands,  and  the  shoulders. 
The  affected  joints  are  painful  to  the  touch  and  upon  movement  and  the 
seat  of  endo-  and  periarticular  exudate.  The  eruption  appears  first  upon 
the  lower  extremities  or  over  the  affected  joints.  It  is  frequently  merely 
purpuric,  but  may  show  urticarious  wheals,  erythematous  patches,  or 
infiltrated  areas  suggestive  of  erythema  nodosum.  Vesication  may  occur. 
Local  oedema  occasionally  appears,  especially  about  the  face — febrile 
purjruric  cedema.  The  eruption  tends  to  recur  in  crops  and  may  con- 
tinue to  reappear  for  several  weeks.  The  patients  are  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  fresh  outbreaks  occur  upon  rising  from  bed  or  any  chilling  of  the  sur- 
face. Attacks  at  the  same  season  in  successive  years  have  been  noted. 
The  urine  has  no  special  characters.    It  sometimes  contains  albumin.    The 
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DiBECT  DiAGNosiK  of  Schdiilein's  disease  rests  uptm  tbe   fcmrniriia  vi  > 

well-defined  joiat  affection  with  purpura,  which  tends  to  rkut  ek  oopt. 

erythema,  and  local  fpdema.    The  joint  affection  is  usaAlH-  Edd  ^mi  ^on 

neither  the  evaneflcence  characteristic  of  rheumatic  fervr  ncr  e^  tw^Mtf 

ence  of  gonorrhceal  arthritis.    Differential. — The 

lein's  disease  as  a  nosological  entity  has  been  much 

been  regarded  as  true  rheumatism,  from  which  it  is  essOy 

by  the  eruption,  which  tends  to  recur,  and  the  almost 

cardiac  lesions;    as  a  form  of  gonorrhceal  arthritis-  a  riev  xhat  aaacH 

be  entertained,  since  gonnirhcea,   though  sometimes    pcesesn.  b   BortlT 

absent;   as  an  intense  form  of  purpura  with  rheumatoid  sr^rptoois.  n 

opinion  which  finds  some  support  ia  the  fact  that  mild  multiple  aitkiitk 

i»  not  uncommon  in  the  hemorrhagic  diseases. 

4.  Purpura  and  Visceral  Symptoms;  Pnrpius  Ah^mmimttk; 
Henoch's  Purpura.~The  cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  mecompaaied  hj 
abdominal  symptoms,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  often  henaorrfaagic.  and  eolit. 
These  symptoms  occur  in  paroxysms  separated  by  intervaia  of  actnti 
weeks  or  months.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  childhood  and  adoki- 
ccnce,  but  may  occur  in  early  adult  life.  It  is  much  more  common  in  mda 
than  females.  It  frequently  attacks  individuals  living  in  porertr  >ad 
want,  but  is  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  affluent.  There  is  a  TafTiof 
period  of  impaired  health  with  headache,  weakness,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
followed  by  subacute  or  acute  arthritis  affecting  one  or  more  joints,  aal 
moderate  fever.  Purpura  now  appears,  often  but  not  invariaUy  upon  tk 
legs  and  feet,  but  spreading  to  the  trunks  and  elsewhere,  and  being  ptr- 
ticularly  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  joints.  The  has- 
urrhagic  eruption  is  associated  in  varying  degree  with  erythema,  patdie 
of  cedema,  and  urticaria.  Coincidently  with  the  eruption  the  above  men- 
tioned abdominal  symptoms  appear.  Epistaxis  and  hemorrluge  fnn 
other  mucous  tracts  occur.  The  colic,  most  intense  about  the  utnbilkoE. 
is  often  especially  severe  and  protracted;  the  abdomen  is  retracted  tti 
tender;  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite;  retching  is  frequent  sod  dis- 
tressing; the  spleen  is  enlai^ed;  the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  and  ii 
many  instances  there  is  alarming  exhaustion.  In  fact  it  is  to  this  varied 
of  purpura  that  the  rapidly  fatal  purpura  fulminana  is  to  be  refemd- 
Nephritis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  may  persist.  These  symptoms  ■ 
the  ordinary  cases  undergo  gradual  amelioration,  and  the  infant  ateit 
upon  an  apparent  convalescence,  only  to  suffer  from  similar  paroxTiDt 
at  varying  intervals.  The  duration  is  variable.  The  attack  mav  last  for 
several  days,  and  recurrences  may  extend  over  a  period  of  month  or 
even  years.  The  prognosis  in  children  is  favorable — mortality  less  than  i 
per  cent.;  in  adults  less  so — mortality  about  23  per  cent. 

The  DIRECT  DIAGNOSIS  of  this  form  of  purpura  rests  upon  the  ano- 
ciation  of  purpura  with  erythema  and  urticaria,  visceral  symptoms,  tape- 
cially  the  abdominal  crises,  and  nephritis,  the  joint  affection  and  fev», 
and  the  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  recurrent  attacks.  This  affection,  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  which  we  have  no  definite  knowledge,  presents  t 
well-defined  symptom-complex.  The  differential  diagnosis  requires  m 
special  consideration. 
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The  blood  changes  in  the  various  forms  of  purpura  are  similar  and 
without  diagnostic  significance.  They  are  those  of  secondary  ansemia  of 
varying  intensity,  with  leucocytosis.  The  coagulation  time  is  much 
protracted,  in  some  cases  reaching  ten  or  even  fifteen  minutes. 

5.  Symptomatic  Purpura. — Purpura  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease,  yet 
in  the  foregoing  affections  it  is  a  symptom  of  such  prominence  as  to  justify 
the  older  use  of  the  term  to  designate  a  group  of  diseases  the  etiology  of 
which  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  of  which  cutaneous  hemorrhage  is  the  only 
common  and  constant  phenomenon.  But  purpura  is  also  a  very  common 
symptom  in  many  conditions  and  well-defined  diseases.  This  form  is 
known  as  symptomatic  purpura.  Traumatic. — ^The  ecchymosis  which 
follows  a  blow  or  contusion  does  not  differ  in  appearance  or  course  from 
sdmilar  cutaneous  hemorrhages  occurring  in  disease.  Mechanical  purpura 
may  result  from  severe  transient  venous  stasis,  as  in  whooping-cough  or 
epilepsy,  or  more  prolonged  interference  with  the  circulation,  as  the  pres-^ 
sure  of  a  splint  or  bandage.  Toxic. — The  venom  of  snakes  causes  rapid 
and  extensive  blood  extravasations  Jaundice,  especially  when  prolonged, 
is  frequently  associated  with  petechia;.  Among  the  drug  exanthems  pur- 
pura occupies  an  important  place  and  may  follow  the  administration  of 
copaiba,  ergot,  quinine,  belladonna,  mercury,  and  the  iodides.  There  is 
usually  an  idiosyncrasy.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhage is  due  to  the  drug  or  the  disease  for  which  the  drug  has  been  given 
is  always  to  be  considered.  Therc  is  no  question  as  to  the  significance  of 
a  petechial  rash  in  ergotism  or  the  specific  effect  of  the  iodides  in  causing 
this  symptom  in  certain  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  iodides,  coryza,  angina 
tonsillaris,  erythema,  and  fever  may  accompany  the  purpura.  These 
symptoms  may  quickly  follow  small  doses  of  the  drug.  Infectious. — 
The  ordinary  rashes  of  typhus  and  cerebrospinal  fever  are  purpuric;  sim- 
ilar lesions  of  the  skin  occur  in  sepsis  and  especially  in  malignant  endo- 
carditis; petechia;  and  ecchymoses  characterize  the  malignant  forms  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  In  that  form  of  variola  known  as 
purpura  variolosa  there  are  petechia  and  most  extensive  suggillations  of 
blood.  Cachectic. — The  terminal  dyscrasia  of  cancer,  chronic  nephritis, 
Hodgkin's  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  other  incurable  wasting  diseases  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  petechial  eruptions,  usually  confined  to  the 
lower  extremities.  A  similar  form  occurs  in  old  age  and  prolonged  want  of 
food,  and  extensive  purpura  is  characteristic  of  scurvy.  Neurotic. — 
Myelopathic  purpura  occasionally  occurs  in  spinal  diseases,  particularly 
forms  of  myelitis,  especially  transverse  myelitis.  The  bleeding  may  be 
associated  with  trophic  disturbances,  erythema,  and  localized  sweating. 
It  occurs  also  in  rare  instances  in  tabes  in  the  course  of  the  lightning  pains, 
and  in  association  with  herpes,  oedema,  and  local  sweating.  Purpura  may 
occur  in  the  distribution  of  the  affected  nerve  in  severe  neuralgia.  The 
"stigmata"  or  bleeding  points  of  hysteria,  when  not  artificially  produced 
for  purposes  of  deception,  must  be  referred  to  this  category. 
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(b)  Hsmophilia. 

Blefdcrs'  Disease. 

Definition. — A  constitutional   anomaly  most'y  hereditary,  — rfti»B 
prCni'T  /ormalionis, — verj'  rarely  acquired,  which  manifests  itwlf  bx  dri 
occurreoce  of  uncontroiiable  bleeding,  either  spontaneous  or  from  trtt 
matii^m  which  may  be  slight,  i  nd  occasionally  by  hiemarthrosis  aometii 
followed  by  permanent  deformity. 

Hfemophilia  is  a  hereditary  and  congenital  condition;  hemorrhi^ 
whicb  ,'howR  neither  tendency  to  stop  nor  yields  to  treatment,  thceignbjF 
which  it  makes  itself  known.  In  the  absence  of  a  history  and  of  hleetlio^ 
there  arc  no  indications  of  the  constitutional  fault. 

Etiology.  —  Predisposing    I>fi.uences  — Grandidior  has  dcsctib* 
faiemophilia  as  the  most  hereditary  of  all  hereditary  discuses, 
^onal  occurrence  of  fatal  hemorrhage  from  trifling  wounds  has  long  bea 
known,  but  the  transmission  of  the  tendency  from  generation  to  _ 
tion  has  been  especially  studied  during  the  last  century.     In  the  wdSJ 
known  Appleton-Swain  family  there  have  been  bleeders  for  nearly 
hundred  years.     Grandidier  gives  the  history  of  200  bleeder  families, 
some  instances  the  transmission  is  liirect  from  the  parents  to  the  childiot 
Dflually,  however,   the  transmission  follows  a  peculiar  law  of  her«di^ 
namely,  that  the  females  transmit  while  the  male.''  acquire  the  conditi 
Exceptionally  females  also  acquire  it.     From  this  it  follows  that  hffi 
philia  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.    The  actual  r«tio' 
about  13  to  1.    It  is  the  rule  that  in  a  bleeder  family  a  woman  not  a  blradtf 
transmits  the  condition  to  her  children  without  having  acquired  it  hend( 
a  generation  having  thus  escaped.    Men  who  are  bleeders,  but  whose  *i«l 
are  not  descendants  of  bleeder  families,  do  not  always  beget  bleeder  dfl' 
dren,  and  men  who  are  members  of  bleeder  families,  but  themselvta  doI 
bleeders  and  whose  wives  do  not  belong  to  bleeder  families,  rarely  bcgll 
bleeder  children.    Certain  lines  in  bleeder  families  thus  tend  t-o  becomr 
mal.    It  has  occasionally  happened  that  children  bom  to  parents  neithcrrf 
whom  belong  to  bleeder  families  have  been  bleeders — congeniiai  hamoph^ 
spontaneous  hemophilia.      Hmmophilia  is  more  common  in  Germany,  Enf- 
land,  and  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.     The  eondition  is  usuiltf 
discovered  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.    Social  conditions  arc  appaml^ 
without  influence.    In  some  bleeder  families  a  neuropathic  constitutioo ' 
been  recognized.    As  a  rule  the  slock  is  fine,  the  families  large,  the  mcmbo* 
healthy  and  robust  looking,  with  good  skins  and  delicate  cotnplexioas. 

The  actual  cause  of  hjemophilia  remains  unknown 

Patliogenesls.  —  Various  theories  have  been  advanced.  Among  ibm 
arc  habitual  disproportion  between  the  volume  of  blood  and  the  vessA; 
fiydriemie  plethora;  abnormal  composition  of  the  blood;  an  increase  O 
the  red  corpuscles — erythrocythajmia;  fragility  of  the  vessels;  pathotenit 
infection;  and  deficiency  in  the  fibrin  ferment.  None  of  these  have  met 
the  requirements  of  the  condition. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  hsemophilia  is  usually  discovcrrd 
oonsequence  of  trauma.     The   hemorrhage   cannot  be  controlled,  of  » 
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arrested  with  difficulty  and  only  after  prolonged  effort.  There  are  various 
grades  of  severity,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  severe  which  terminates 
fatal  y.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  spontaneous  or  traumatic.  The  trau- 
matism is  often  so  slight  as  to  escape  attent  on,  as  the  contusion  resulting 
from  a  slight  fall  or  blow,  or  chastisement.  Spontaneous  hemorrhages  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  fulness  in  the  head,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  palpitation, 
and  nausea.  They  may  be  superficial,  as  from  mucous  surfaces,  namely, 
that  of  the  nose,  mouth,  female  genitalia,  urinary  passages;  or  from  the 
lungs,  stomach,  or  intestines,  or  finally  from  cicatrices  or  ulcers  upon  the 
skin.  Interstitial  spontaneous  hemorrhages  are  usually  superficial.  They 
chiefly  occur  in  the  scalp,  face,  scrotum;  less  frequently  upon  the  extremi- 
ties, and  rarely  upon  the  trunk.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  such 
cases  are  in  point  of  fact  the  result  of  slight  traumatism.  They  consist  of 
petechise,  ecchymoses,  and  subcutaneous  haematomata.  The  ordinary 
forms  of  trauma  by  which  haemophilia  is  manifest  in  external  hemorrhage 
comprise  abrasions,  scratches,  cuts,  wounds,  and  surgical  incisions.  The 
bleedings  named  in  the  order  of  frequency  are  from  the  nose,  mouth, 
bowels,  urethra,  vulva,  stomach,  lungs.  Less  frequently  continuous 
bleeding  takes  place  from  areas  of  skin,  especially  upon  the  head  and  the 
scrotum,  the  tongue,  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  finger-tips,  lobe  of  the  ear,  and 
vulva.  Bleeding  from  the  head  is  far  more  common  and  usually  more 
severe  than  from  the  extremities  or  trunk.  Trifling  operations,  as  lancing 
the  gums,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  circumcision,  or  venesection,  have  been 
followed  by  fatal  hemorrhage.  Lethal  hemorrhage  has  followed  the  rup- 
ture of  the  hymen  in  coitus.  The  bleeding  usually  is  of  the  type  described 
as  parenchymatous;  there  is  capillary  oozing,  more  or  less  abundant,  from 
every  point  of  the  exposed  surface.  It  is  not  common  to  find  flowing 
vessels  of  any  size.  It  is  continuous  and  may  last  for  hours  or  for  many 
days.  After  a  time  syncope  may  occur  and  the  bleeding  cease.  Pro- 
longed bleeding  is  often  followed  by  death.  Epistaxis  may  prove  fatal  in 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  coagulation  time  of  the  blood  is 
much  retarded.  With  Wright's  instrument  it  has  varied  from  twenty  to 
forty-five  minutes  as  compared  with  three  to  six  minutes  with  normal 
blood.  The  arthropathies  of  haemophilia  are  rheumatoid  in  character. 
They  occur  both  spontaneously  and  after  contusions.  The  knees  and 
elbows  are  most  commonly  affected.  The  onset  is  acute,  with  swelling, 
pain,  redness,  and  slight  fever.  Less  commonly  there  is  haemarthrosis 
without  fever.  Repeated  hemorrhage  into  the  joints  and  muscles  may 
occur  in  the  absence  of  external  or  subcutaneous  bleeding,  and  give  rise 
to  a  false  diagnosis  of  chronic  rheumatism  or  tuberculosis.  The  resulting 
(leformities  sometimes  suggest  arthritis  deformans. 

Dia^osis. — Direct. — The  recognition  of  haemophilia  depends  upon 
the  family  history  and  the  occurrence  of  persistent  or  uncontrollable  hem- 
orrhage. Neither  the  family  history  alone,  since  there  are  members  of 
bleeder  families  who  are  not  bleeders,  nor  a  single  unmanageable  bleeding 
from  a  trifling  cause,  since  difficult  local  hemorrhages  are  common  enough 
in  those  who  are  not  haemophilic,  justifies  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  asso- 
ciation of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  repeated  stubborn  bleeding  from 
slight  injury  with  arthritis  is  highly  suggestive.     Even  heredity  is  absent 
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in  the  spontaneous  or  congenital  cases.  Diftebe.s-ti.u,. — Habitual  epb- 
taxis  and  hiematuria  are  not  attended  with  the  tendency  to  hemorrhages 
from  sjlight  wounds  or  cuts.  In  the  hereditary'  local  bleedings  from  the 
nose  or  mouth,  associated  with  telangiectasis  of  mucous  membranes,  and 
nscvi,  the  blood  losses  arise  from  definite  lesions,  and  arthropathies  are 
absent.  Purpura  rheumatica  presents  points  of  resemblance  to  hemo- 
philia, especially  in  the  prominence  of  the  arthritis.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  case  in  a  family,  but  the  peculiar  form  of  heredity  seen  in  bleeder 
families  does  not  occur,  and  there  are  multiple  spontaneous  hemorrhages 
rather  than  excessive  bleedings  from  limited  surfaces. 

Prognosis.— The  outlook  is  unfavorable;  many  of  the  cases  die  id 
early  infancy,  a  majority  before  puberty.  The  hiemophilic  tendencj' 
becomes  less  marked  as  life  advances,  but  the  subjects  rarely  reach  seventy. 
The  prognosis  i.s  less  favorable  in  boys  than  pirls.  Death  does  not  often 
occur  in  a  first  bleeding,  but  it  occasionally  results  from  uncontroUsble 
bleeding  after  ritual  circumcision.  Females  who  are  htemophilic  are  apt 
to  menstruate  early  and  freely,  but  neither  this  function  nor  that  of  par- 
turition is  attended  in  bleetler  families  with  an  especial  tendency  to  danger- 
ous blood  loss.  Any  form  of  hemorrhage  may,  however,  prove  fatal; 
that  which  is  most  frequently  so  being  epistaxis. 

(c)  The  Hemorrhasic  Diseases  of  the  New-born. 

Acute  Fatty  Degeneration  of  tbe  New-born;  Bubl's  Disease.— This 

rare  aETection  is  characterized  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  and  hemorrhages  in  the  various  organs.  The  chief  symptonm 
are  inanition  and  external  hemorrhages,  of  which  the  more  common  are 
omphalorrhagia,  meliena,  and  hceniatemesis.  Bleeding  may  also  take 
place  from  the  mouth,  nose,  eye,  and  ear.  The  infant  is  soon  in  a  condi- 
tion of  asphyxia,  from  which  resuscitation  is  only  partial,  and  dies  si 
once  or  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  skin  is  cyanotic  and 
icteric.  An  anatomical  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  in  the  absence  of  a  micro- 
scopical diagnosis.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  condition  is  very  often 
overlooked.  The  differentiation  from  phosphorus  and  arsenic  poisoning, 
in  which  similar  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  viscera  occur,  may  be 
apparent  from  a  study  of  the  circumstances;  from  sepsis,  with  interstiti^ 
hemorrhages  and  fatty  degeneration,  it  may  be  difficult.  Infection  br 
way  of  the  cord  must  be  excluded.    The  prognosis  is  lethal. 

Infectious  HRmoglobinurla  of  the  New-bom ;  Epidemic  Hmtoo^l^- 
binuria;  Wlnckel's  Disease.— This  obscure  afTection  arises  as  an  endemic 
or  epidemic  disease  in  lying-in  hospitals.  It  begins  about  the  fourth  day  of 
life  and  is  characterized  by  marked  cyanosis  with  icterus,  haemoglobin  una. 
somnolence,  and  collapse  without  fever.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  com- 
mon. The  urine  contains  small  amounts  of  albumin  and  methsmoglolun. 
Epithelial  granular  and  blood-casts  are  also  present.  It  may  attack  strong, 
well-developed  children.  It  runs  a  rapid  course  and  is  extremely  fat  J- 
Death  may  be  preceded  by  convulsions.  The  etiology  is  unknown.  Tbe 
post-mortem  findings  are  in  some  cases  similar  to  those  of  Buhl's  disease. 
The  spleen  is  enlarged.     The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  assf- 
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ciated  cyanosis  and  icterus,  the  sudden  onset  upon  the  fourth  day,  the 
character  of  the  urine,  and  the  endemic  or  epidemic  prevalence  of  the 
affection  in  an  institution.  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Buhl's 
disease  by  its  onset  some  days  after  birth  and  the  urinary  conditions,  and 
from  icterus  neonatorum  by  the  severity  of  the  process. 

«•  Iflemorrhasric  Disease  of  the  New-born";  Morbus  Maculosus  Neona- 
torum.—  Townsend  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  a  condition  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence  and  uniform  symptomatolog}',  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  above  terms.  This  affection  is  self-limited,  attended  with 
moderate  fever,  and  occurs  almost  alwavs  within  the  first  week  of  life. 
Hemorrhage  arises  from  the  mouth,  nose,  bowels,  and  navel.  Petechia? 
and  ecchymoses  are  common.  Visceral  hemorrhages  and  bloody  collec- 
tions in  the  serous  sacs  are  found  upon  post-mortem  examination.  The 
children  are  very  ansemic  in  appearance,  but  the  peripheral  blood  may 
show  an  increase  in  hsemoglobin  and  erythrocytes.  In  a  case  of  Town- 
send 's  the  hsemoglobin  was  125  per  cent,  and  the  erythrocytes  6,245,600. 
The  affection  is  of  brief  duration.  The  mortality  is  about  60  per  cent. 
When  recovery  takes  place  it  is  usually  complete  and  permanent.  The 
diagnosis  may  be  based  upon  the  general  character  of  the  disease,  its 
manifestly  infectious  nature,  its  self-limited  course,  and  its  prevalence  in 
institutions.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  disease  of  the 
new-bom,  characterized  by  hemorrhage,  which  have  been  described,  and 
especially  from  hsBmophilia.  A  general  rather  than  a  local  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  is  of  diagnostic  significance.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
cases  described  as  melsena  neonatorum  belong  t-o  this  category. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN, 
i.  Anatomical  Anomalies. 

Complete  absence  of  the  spleen  occasionally  occurs  in  a.ssociation  with 
other  developmental  faults.  Much  more  commonly  the  organ  is  rudimen- 
tary. Very  frequently  there  are  accessory  spleens  —  aplenunculi  —  the 
supernumerary  spleen  or  spleens  lying  witliin  the  folds  of  the  gastro- 
aplenic  omentum  and  other  processes  of  the  peritoneum  passing  to  the* 
spleen.  Abnormal  lobulation  and  departures  from  the  usual  shape  art* 
common.  These  abnormalities  are  of  no  clinical  interest.  Entire 
absence  of  the  spleen  may  be  unattended  by  functional  disturbances. 

In  complete  transpositio  viscerum  the  spleen  occupies  a  position 
upon  the  right  side  corresponding  to  its  normal  position  on  the  left. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  number 
of  lienculi  which  may  be  aiTanged  in  a  cluster  or  loosely  separated. 
Exceptionally  the  transposition  may  involve  only  the  Ijver  and  spleen. 
Displacement  may  occur  in  the  n<»w-born  downward  as  the  result  of 
abdominal  deformities  or  iinihiliral  hernia,  upward  in  consequence 
of  congenital  diaphragmatic  hernia.  Tho.e  displacements  are  of  minor 
clinical  interest. 
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ii.  Movable  Spleen. 

Lien  Mobilis;   Wandering  Spleen. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  the  result  of  congenital  elongation  of  the 
gastrolienal  ligament:  sometimes  of  a  similar  elongation  acquired  tbrougli 
mechanical  influences,  such  as  pressure,  blows,  the  succuasion  of  violent- 
continuous  coughing,  the  traction  of  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  the  weight 
of  the  enlarged  organ  itself.  Wandering  spleen  is  most  conamonly  encoun- 
tered in  nomcn  suffering  from  enteroptosis. 

Symptoms.  —  The  dislocation  is  downward  and  forward,  and  the 
organ  may  reach  a  position  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  or  e%'en  pis 
into  the  pelvis,  or  it  may  form  part  of  the  contents  of  a  large  inguinil 
hernial  sac.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  enlarged.  Subjective  sympt<»i> 
may  be  wholly  absent,  and  the  condition  may  be  accidentally  discovemL 
More  commonly  there  are  sensations  of  weight  and  dragging,  with  difliw 
dull  pain  in  the  left  flank.  Colic,  constipation,  dysuria,  and  neuralpi 
may  result  from  derangement  of  the  various  structures  upon  which  the 
displaced  and  enlarged  spleen  exerts  traction  or  pressure.  The  ob6tnl^ 
tion  to  the  circulation  sometimes  causes  great  distention  of  the  spleur 
vein.  Torsion  of  the  pedicle  may  lead  to  strangulation  with  great  piiB, 
tenderness,  and  local  swelling,  followed  by  necrosis  with  local  or  genenl 
peritonitis. 

Physical  Slirns. — The  upper  end  of  the  organ  may  sometimes  be  f«tt 
below  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  an  important  diagnostic  point  in  the  diffemi- 
tiation  between  an  enlarged  and  a  dislocated  spleen.  Palpation  detttu 
the  indented  median,  the  outer  rounded,  and  the  sliarp  lower  bonkr. 
The  respiratory  movements  do  not  affect  the  dislocated  spleen  as  they  do 
the  normal  or  merely  enlarged  organ.  The  normal  dulness  in  the  \t6 
hypochondrium  is  replaced  by  tympany. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  unattended  by  difficulty.  The 
size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  organ,  its  free  mobility,  and  the  absent 
of  dutnCBS  in  the  normal  position  of  the  spleen  serve  to  distinguish  ii 
from  the  various  abdominal  or  pelvic  tumors,  which  its  presence  in  u 
abnormal  position  might  suggest. 

iii.  Acute  Splenic  Tumor. 

The  spleen  undergoes  enlargement  in  the  acute  febrile  infection 
The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  in  different  diseases  and  in  differfM 
cases  of  the  same  disease.  The  enlargement  is  almost  constant  in  malirii. 
and  so  common  in  enteric  fever  as  to  constitute  a  phenomenon  of  diapof- 
tic  importance.  It  is  also  very  frequent  in  typhus  and  relapsing  few. 
and  occurs  in  pneumonia,  smallpox  and  the  other  exanthemata,  antbni 
and  septic  conditions.  Moderate  splenic  enlargement  is  frequently  observed 
in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  secondary  syphilis,  and  cerebrospinal  fevtf- 
It  occurs  also,  but  is  less  common  and  less  marked,  in  various  wuU 
catarrhal  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  respiratory  system,  as  eotyn. 
tonsillitis,  and  bronchitis. 
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Symptoms  are  usually  wholly  absent.  In  exceptional  eases  there  are 
sensations  of  weight  and  tension  in  the  left  flank,  and  some  discomfort  is 
experienced  when  pressure  is  made  over  the  splenic  region. 

Physical  Sig^ns. — Inspection. — In  rare  instances  in  persons  with  little 
subcutaneous  fat  the  side  may  slightly  bulge  and  the  outline  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  enlarged  vi<»cus  may  be  seen  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs, 
especially  upon  deep  inspiration.  Palpation. — By  this  method  moderate 
degrees  of  splenic  enlargement  may  be  recognized.  The  patient  should  be 
partly  upon  the  right  side,  with  his  knees  and  thighs  moderately  flexed, 
and  his  head  and  shoulders  supported  upon  a  pillow.  The  physician  stand- 
ing to  the  left  of  the  patient  performs  bimanual  palpation,  the  palms  of 
his  right  hand  exerting  pressure  over  the  splenic  area  in  the  posterolateral 
aspect  of  the  chest,  while  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  are  passed  firmly 
upward  beneath  the  margin  of  the  ribs  in  front,  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  being  directed  to  breathe  slowly  and  deeply  with  an  open  mouth. 
The  spleen  descends  with  each  deep  inspiration  and  if  enlarged  may  be 
readily  felt  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  When  the  enlargement  is  con- 
siderable, the  notches  in  the  anterior  border  may  be  palpated,  and  in 
very  rare  instances  pulsation  has  been  recognized.  Percussion. — This 
method  of  examination  yields  unsatisfactory  results  in  moderate  degrees 
of  enlargement  and  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Errors  occur  in  gaseous 
distention  of  the  stomach,  meteorism,  fecal  accumulations  in  the  colon, 
jind  enlargement  of  the  left  kidney.  When  the  spleen  is  considerably 
enlarged  this  method  is  more  satisfactory.  Very  light  direct  percussion 
with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger-tip  yields  satisfactory  results,  as  does 
auscultatory  percussion.  Auscultation, — Intermittent  and  continuous  soft 
murmurs  have  been  heard  in  the  splenic  area  in  the  malarial  paroxysm 
and  in  relapsing  fever. 

iv.  Chronic  Splenic  Tumor. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Spleen;   Congestive  Hypertrophy. 

Chronic  enlargement  may  follow  acute  splenic  tumor  and  be  due  to 
the  action  of  infectious  principles.  It  occurs  also  in  chronic  malaria, 
leukaemia,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  cardiac  affections.  The  organ  may 
be  increased  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  its  normal  size.  Its  surface 
is  commonly  smooth  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  capsule. 

Symptoms.  —  When  the  enlargement  is  of  moderate  size  there  are 
often  no  subjective  symptoms.  When  it  is  considerable,  weight,  dragging, 
and  a  dull  pain  in  the  left  side  are  experienced.  Interference  with  the 
respiratory  play  of  the  diaphragm  may  cause  dyspnoea,  especially  when 
the  patient  lies  upon  his  left  side.  Traction  upon  the  stomach  may  lead  to 
loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Cardiac  palpitation, 
cedema  of  the  ankles,  and  colic  occur.  Anaemia  is  often  marked.  Hemor- 
rhages and  especially  haemoptysis  are  occasionally  present. 

Physical  Signs. — The  left  side  of  the  abdomen  and  the  left  hypo- 
chondria m  may  be  distended.  The  visible  and  palpable  tumor  is  popularly 
known  in  malarial  districts  as  "  ague  cake.''    The  lower  and  anterior  mar- 
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Kms  «re  often  distinctly  palpable  with  their  characterialit:  feaiurtt,  ind 
may,  in  extreme  tnaes,  reach  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  aQ<l  to  the  riglil  irf 
the  median  line  respectively.  Upon  auscultation  friction  sounUfi  m»v 
sometimes  he  heard.  The  bruits  occasionally  heard  in  acute  splenic  turonr 
are  not  present.  In  cnses  of  moderate  enlargement  in  which  there  &re  no 
a<ihewons,  the  spleen  nmy  be  wi  freely  movable  as  to  constitute  one  ut  tbr 
forms  of  movable  spleen. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  physical  signs  elicited  tipon  inspmtioo. 
piilpution,  anil  percussion,  the  presence  of  dulness  in  the  normal  splenit 
area,  together  with  its  uninterrupted  extension  to  abnormal  limits  down- 
wnrd  and  forward  and  the  well-definetl  borders  notched  in  the  wucriiir 
und  rounded  in  the  inferior  lines,  and  more  or  less  distinct  participation 
of  the  tumor  muss  in  deep  respiratory  movements  of  the  diuphm^ni  js*- 
tify  a  diagnosis  of  liypertrophy  of  the  spleen. 

Differentia  I..  —  The   nature   of   the  enlargement  may   be  nbwun. 
In   leukipmis  the  condition  of    the    blood   is  diagnostic.     In    Hodgkiiii 
disease  the  history  is  important,  and  the  presence  of  enlarged  •tuperficiil 
lymph-nodes,  especially  when  they  form  groups  or  masses  in  the  cenieil. 
axillary,  or  inguinal  regions,   is  suggestive.     In   congenital   s}-philiii  tat 
rickets   the   associated    phenomena   are  significant.      In   splenic  &hse 
fluctuation  and  fever,  together  with  other  septic  phenomena,  point  to 
presence  of  pus,     Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  spleen  are  rare  and  may  { 
rise  to  uncertainty.     Rupture  into  the  intestine  or  e.xternally  may  aS 
clinical  evidences  by  which  the  true  condition  may  be  recognized  dui 
life,  and  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  may  cause  fulminimt  peritiini 
hut  these  accidents  are  among  the  most  infrequent  of  clinical 
Malignant  disease  of  the  spleen  is  attended  with  grave  di.'tturbanoescf  i 
general  health,  cachexia,  and  metastasis. 

Tumors  of  the  kidney  usually  occupy  a  lower  position  and  are  I 
movable.  They  are  crossed  diagonally  by  the  colon  .and  often  associal 
with  urinary  symptoms  of  importance.  Nephromata  are  common 
early  life,  and  hydronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis  at  all  ages.  A  diapn 
of  splenic  hypertrophy  or  abscess  should  never  be  maife  until  aftfrcvi 
form  of  renal  tumor  has  been  excluded.  A.  tumor  of  the  fundus  of  I 
stomach,  of  the  colon,  or  the  omentum  may,  aa  a  rule,  be  ilifferpjiiiil 
without  difficulty  from  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Moderate  enlargement  is  usually  present  in  movable  spleen.  ^ 
latter  condition  is  characterized  by  the  free  movement  of  the  organ, 
contour,  and  by  resonance  in  the  region  of  normal  splenic  dulness. 

Prognosis.^ — The  outlook  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  enli 
Congestive  and  malajial  spleens  often  undergo  remarkable  dimiiiulinn 
size.  The  leukjemic  spleen  shows  wide  oscillations  in  volume  in  the  eoa 
of  the  disease  and  under  treatment.  Enlarged  spleens  may  become  amil 
during  pregnancy.  The  enlargement  may  exist  for  years  without  iW 
ment  to  health. 
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V.  Splenic  Tumor  with  Ansmia. 

Primitive  Splenoinegaly;    Splenic  Ancemia;    BanfVs  Disease. 

Ansemia  is  characteristic  of  many  conditions  in  which  the  spleen  is 
enlarged,  especially  the  primary  anaemias,  as  leuksemia  and  pernicious 
ansemia.  Secondary  ansemia  accompanies  splenic  enlargement  in  Hodg- 
kin's  disease,  chronic  malaria,  and  various  forms  of  hepatic  cirrhosis. 
Idiopathic  splenomegaly  with  secondary  anaemia  occurs  in  a  group  of  cases 
of  which  the  following  types  are  the  most  important: 

(a)  Primitive  Splenomegaly. — Marked  and  persistent  enlargement 
may  occur  without  aasoeiated  disease  and  with  but  slight  blood  changes, 
and  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  other  than  those  caused  by  the  pressure  and 
weight  of  the  eularged  organ. 

(b)  Splenic  Anaemia. — The  spleen  is  very  large.  There  is  marked 
anaemia  of  secondary  type.  Hemorrhages,  particularly  hsematemesis,  are 
common.  Purpura,  melanoderma,  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities 
occur.    The  disease  runs  a  very  chronic  course. 

(c)  Banti's  Disease. — The  advanced  stages  of  splenic  anaemia  are 
characterized  in  a  sub-group  of  cases  by  secondary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
i^ath  subicteroid  discoloration  of  the  skin,  or  actual  jaundice  and  ascites. 

Dias^nosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  splenic  anaemia  rests  upon  the 
association  of  primitive  splenomegaly  with  secondary  anaemia,  and  the 
absence  of  enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  splenic  anaemia  and  pernicious 
anaemia  depends  upon  the  morphological  characters  of  the  blood,  the 
relatively  high  haemoglobin  percentage,  and  small  size  of  the  spleen  in  the 
latter  affection.  Leukaemia  may  be  at  once  differentiated  by  the  blood 
picture,  and  Hodgkin's  disease  by  the  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands 
and  their  peculiar  massing  in  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  regions. 
Banti's  disease  and  hepatic  cirrhosis  present  similar  pictures,  but  in  the 
former  the  splenic  enlargement  is  primary  and  of  long  duration  before  the 
changes  in  the  liver  and  the  resulting  jaundice  and  ascites  make  their 
appearance.    A  history  of  alcoholism  is  of  diagnostic  importance. 

vi.  Splenic  Tumor  with  Polycythemia  and  Cyanosis. 

Osier  and  others  have  recently  described  a  condition  characterized  by 
cyanosis,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to  9,000,000 
or  even  13,000,000  to  the  cmm.,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Headache, 
giddiness,  and  constipation  are  common  symptoms.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  wholly  unknown.  It  occurs  in  adults.  The  cyanosis  is  more 
marked  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  Urinary  changes,  as  low  specific 
gravity,  a  trace  of  albumin,  and  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  are  common. 
The  condition  is  a  persistent  one.  Such  causes  of  cyanosis  as  emphysema, 
congenital  and  acquired  heart  disease,  pulmonary  sclerosis,  and  acetanilid 
poisoning  must  be  excluded  in  making  the  diagnosis.  The  polycythaemia 
observed  in  those  who  have  resided  at  high  altitudes  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind. 
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vii.  Splenic  Capsulitis — Perisplenic  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  arteriosclerotic 
atrophy  of  the  organ,  and  in  particular  in  the  senile  form,  in  acute  splenitis, 
infarction,  and  abscess.  It  is  met  with  also  in  local  and  general  peritonitis 
and  in  chronic  proliferative  peritonitis.  In  many  cases  the  capsular  peri- 
splenitis results  from  the  extension  of  inflammatioD  from  neighboring  organs, 
as  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  loops  of  intestine,  and 
adhesions  between  these  structures  and  the  spleen  are  found. 

Symptoms.  —  The  clinical  manifestations  are  often  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  associated  disease,  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  pancreatic  disease,  or 
general  peritonitis.  In  other  cases  circumscribed  pain,  tenderness,  and 
swelling  are  associated  with  fever  and  much  general  disturbance  of  health. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease.  Cap- 
sular thickening  and  adhesions  are  frequently  found  upon  post-mortem 
examination  in  cases  in  which  no  history  of  acute  symptoms  has  beeo 
obtained. 

viii.  Infarct  of  the  Spleen. 

Embolism  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  may  occur  in 
endocarditis,  thrombosis  of  the  left  heart,  and  atheroma  of  the  thoracfe 
aorta.  The  infarcts  thus  raused  may  be  single  or  multiple.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size.  They  are  pyramidal  in  shape,  the  apex  presenting  t-owanl 
the  helium  and  the  base  toward  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  the  corresponding 
capsule  being  very  frequently  the  seat  of  a  circumscribed  plastic  inflam- 
mation. The  infarct,  hemorrhagic  at  first,  may  undergo  softening  or  a 
gradual  cicatricial  change  which  results  in  a  contracting  and  pigmented 
scar.      Infected  emboli  undergo  softening  with  abscess  formation. 

Symptoms. — A  chill,  sudden  severe  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  regiofl 
of  the  spleen,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  enlarged,  sometimes  vomit- 
ing ami  collapse  symptoms,  constitute  the  symptom -complex.  U'beo 
these  symptoms  occur  in  endocarditis  cr  in  cases  in  which  there  are  signs 
pointing  to  atheroma,  the  diagnosis  of  splenic  infarct  becomes  bighl; 
probable.  If  there  are  coincident  indications  of  renal  infarct,  such  ■> 
severe  pain  referred  to  the  loins,  and  hemorrhagic  and  albuminous  urine, 
the  diagnosis  is  positive.  A  friction  sound  may  be  heard.  In  many  cases 
in  which  the  anatomical  diagnosis  is  made  neither  symptoms  nor  the  signs 
of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  were  present  during  life. 

ix.  Suppurative  Splenitis — Abscess  of  the  Spleen. 

This  condition  results  from  direct  infection  by  pyogenic  micro-organ- 
isms. There  are  two  forms;  simple  and  embolic.  The  former  may  result 
from  traumatism  or  be  secondary  to  infective  processes  in  adjacent  struc- 
tures or  infection  by  way  of  the  blood.  The  latter  occurs  in  septic  condi- 
tions, the  infected  emboli  being  derived  from  local  suppurative  foci  in 
di.'jtant  parts.  The  simple  abscess  is  usually  single.  It  may  vary  in 
size  from  a  cherry  to  the  dimensions  of  the  enlarged  and  overdistended 
spleen,  the  substance  of  which  it  replaces.     Embolic  abscesses  arc  small 
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and  numerous,  and  begin  as  infarcts  which  rapidly  undergo  softening  and 
are  converted  into  collections  of  pus. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  infarction,  namely,  localized 
pain  and  tenderness,  splenic  enlargement,  and  irregular  fever.  They 
develop  rapidly  in  embolic,  more  gradually  in  simple,  abscess.  There  may 
be  cough  and  dyspnoea  due  to  interference  with  the  movement  of  the 
diaphragm;  gastric  derangement  caused  by  sepsis;  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities  arising  from  compression  of  the  abdominal  veins. 

Physical  Sig^ns. — The  lower  end  of  the  spleen  may  be  palpated  below 
the  margin  of  the  ribs.  Fluctuation  may  be  elicited.  The  rupture  of  the 
abscess  may  be  followed  by  sudden  pain  and  collapse  symptoms,  and  the 
discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  by  vomiting  or  by  the  bowel, 
or  in  rare  instances  by  way  of  the  bronchi  or  the  urinary  passages. 

Pros^osis. — A  great  majority  of  the  cases  die.  Recovery  may  take 
place  by  the  resorption  of  the  fluid  contents  of  a  small  cavity  and  inspissa- 
tion,  or  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  spontaneously  or  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

X.  Rupture  of  the  Spleen. 

Spontaneous  rupture  must  be  extremely  rare.  It  is  said  to  occur  in 
connection  with  the  acute  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  enteric  and  malarial 
fevers.  Undue  force  in  palpation  or  some  similar  traumatism  may  be 
suspected.  Rupture  of  the  spleen  has  been  noted  in  childbirth.  Severe 
blows,  contusions,  or  penetrating  wounds  have  caused  rupture  of  the 
normal  spleen.  The  rupture  may  occur  at  the  site  of  an  infarct,  or  an 
abscess  may  give  way.  The  symptoms  denote  sudden  internal  hemorrhage 
associated  with  intense  pain  in  the  splenic  region.  There  may  be  extended 
jdulness  in  the  splenic  region  or  in  the  flanks  due  to  collections  of  blood. 
The  abdomen  may  be  swollen  and  the  seat  of  general  distress. 

The  diafi^nosis  becomes  probable  when,  in  the  presence  of  acute  or 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  in  the  case  of  direct  violence  to  the 
left  side  of  the  trunk,  sudden  intense  local  pain,  collapse  symptoms,  and 
pallor  arise,  together  with  signs  of  increasing  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  flanlcs.  An  exploratory  laparotomy  should  be 
performed  without  delay. 

Pros^nosis. — In  a  few  instances  spontaneous  recovery  has  resulted, 
as  shown  by  the  cicatrix  when  death  has  occurred  at  a  remote  period  after 
the  accident.  Most  of  the  cases  are  promptly  fatal.  Immediate  operation 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  life.  Localized  tumors  of  the  spleen,  the 
so-called  splenic  adenomata,  which  consist  of  localized  hyperplasias  of 
splenic  tissue  within  the  spleen  itself,  fibromata,  gummata,  primary  and 
secondary  sarcomata,  hydatid  and  other  cysts  are  rare  conditions  of 
pathological  rather  than   clinical  interest. 

II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAND. 

The  functions  of  this  transitional  organ  are  unknown.  It  has  been 
accredited  with  a  hypothetical  internal  secretion  capable  of  antagonizing 
infections,  a  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  the  comparative  immunity  of 
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young  infants  against  many  of  the  acute  febrile  infections.  The  weight  of 
the  thymus  gland  at  birth  is  variously  estimated  at  from  8  to  13  grammeB. 
It  gradually  increases  in  size  till  the  end  of  the  second  year,  from  which 
period  it  undergoes  progressive  atrophy,  until  at  puberty  it  is  a  shrivcUed 
mass  contuining  only  traces  of  its  original  structure. 

I.  Persistence  of  the  Thymus.— This  occurs  under  varied  conditiou 
which  may  be  causal  or  accidental,  but  are  not  understood.  It  is  unually  t 
post-mortem  finding,  but  may  be  suspected  when  localized  dulness  aloni 
the  sternal  border  on  the  left  side  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  rib 
may  l>e  made  out.  Persistent  thymus  has  been  frequently  obeerved  in 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

II.  Hypertrophy. — Enlargement  of  the  thymus  has  been  regarded 
OS  the  cause  of  thymic  asthma  or  laryngismus  stridulus — a  condition  attrib- 
uted to  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ.  Dyspnoea,  laryngeal  cou^ 
and  bronchial  r&tes  in  young  infants  have  been  caused  by  hypertrophy  of 
the  thymus  and  relieved  by  partial  excision,  but  that  it  is  the  caiue  of 
laryngismus  stridulus  is  by  no  means  established.  Sudden  death  may  occur 
in  lymphatism  in  infants  with  hypertrophy  of  the  thymus.  The  childna 
are  found  dead  in  bed  or  die  in  a  short  time  with  aymptoniB  of  asphjrxii. 
In  certain  cases  of  sudden  death  in  adults  the  thymus  has  been  found 
greatly  enlarged  with  signs  of  status  lymphaticus.  Hypertrophy  of  tht 
thymus  has  been  occasionally  present  in  epilepsy. 

III.  Atrophy.— Primary  atrophy  of  the  thymus  in  infants  may  be 
attended  with  general  atrophy  in  the  absence  of  other  symptomi. 
Secondary  atrophy  attends  tuberculous  and  other  wasting  diseases. 

IV.  Hemorrhages. — Extravasations  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  tlic 
gland  have  been  frequently  found  in  children  dead  of  asphyxia. 

V.  Tumors  of  the  thymus  are  sarcoma,  lymphosarcoma,  dermoid 
and  other  cysts,  and  gumma.  Miliary  tuberculosis  and  gumma  are  rue 
pathological  findings.  Mediastinal  tumors  frequently  have  their  origiB 
in  the  thymus. 

The  majority  of  the  diseases  of  the  thymus  gland  cannot  be  recog- 
nized during  life,  and  are  of  pathological  rather  than  clinical  interest 

III.    STATUS  LYMPHATICUS;  LYMPHATISM;   CON- 
STITUTIO  LYMPHATICA. 

Definition. — A  constitutional  condition  characterised  by  hyperpUtu 
of  the  lymph-nodes  and  lymphatic  tissues  generally,  the  spleen,  the  thymot, 
and  the  bone-marrow,  and  the  liability  to  sudden  death. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lymph-nodes  of  the  pharjmx,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  are  chiefly  affected.  The  superficial  glands  of  the  cervicaL 
axillary,  and  inguinal  regions  may  be  involved.  As  a  rule,  the  enlargement 
is  moderate  in  degree  and  symmetrical,  and  differs  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  modente, 
the  thymus  is  persistent  and  usually  hypertrophied,  and  the  yellow  mam* 
of  the  long  bones  may  be  replaced  by  red  marrow.  The  thyroid  body  it 
enlarged,  and  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  aorta  is  present.  Many  of  tbt 
subjects  are  rhachitic. 
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Etiology. — The  condition  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  heredity 
and  to  over-irritability  of  the  lymphatic  tissue.  It  occurs  principally  in 
children  and  young  persons.  The  association  with  rickets  is  probably 
accidental. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — The  patients  are  fat  and  flabby,  and  have 
pallid;  opaque  skins.  Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  overgrowth  of  the 
pharyngeal  adenoid  tissue,  swelling  of  the  thyroid,  overgrowth  of  the 
thymus  (as  indicated  by  dulness  over  the  manubrium  sterni,  especiallj'  at 
its  left  border),  enlargement  of  the  superficial  lymph-nodes,  and  espe- 
cially signs  of  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  are  present.  Moderate 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  suggestive. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  foregoing  signs  are  well  marked  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made  with  some  confidence,  but  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  often 
be  aflfirmed.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  lesions  of  lymphatism  have 
been  found  after  unlooked-for  death,  under  circumstances  in  which  such 
an  event  has  appeared  unaccountable — as  the  injection  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin serum  for  prophylactic  purposes,  chloroform  or  ether  anaesthesia  for 
trifling  operations  in  young  children,  during  the  bathing  of  young  children 
wholly  without  apparent  cause,  and  occasionally  during  convalescence 
from  the  acute  febrile  infections — have  given  the  condition  a  sinister  signifi- 
cance. This  fatal  occurrence  has  been  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
hypertrophied  thymus  upon  the  trachea,  or  to  a  perverted  or  excessive 
internal  thymus  secretion — lymphotoxa?mia. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  from  Hodgkiu^s  disease  rests  upon  the 
more  marked  and  a.symmetrical  enlargement  of  the  superficial  glands,  and 
the  absence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  lymph  structures  in  the 
latter  affection;  from  glandular  fever,  upon  the  acute  and  self-limited 
course  of  the  latter  disease,  the  presence  of  fever,  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes  after  defervescence. 

Prognosis. — The  subjects  of  lymphatism  have  feeble  powers  of  resist- 
ance, and  in  consequence  of  the  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  aorta  are 
especially  liable  to  sudden  death. 

IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

i.  Acute  Thyroiditis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  rare.  It  may  follow  trau- 
matism. Much  more  commonly  it  occurs  in  association  with  an  acute 
infectious  disease,  as  enteric  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  rheumatic 
fever,  pneumonia,  or  mumps.  In  a  case  recently  under  my  observa- 
tion it  developed  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  influenza.  In  very 
rare  instances  acute  thyroiditis  has  been  noted  as  a  primary  affection. 

Symptoms. — The  whole  gland  may  be  affected,  or  only  one  lobe. 
The  attack  begins  with  a  chill  or  chilliness  followed  by  high  fever.  Swelling, 
pain,  and  tenderness  rapidly  develop.  Externally  there  may  be  redness 
with  engorgement  of  the  superficial  veins,  and  cyanosis.  Internal  pressure 
upon  the  blood-vessels,  (rsophagus.  and  trachea  causes  headache,  dysphagia, 
dyspncea,  and  stridor.     As  a  rule,  resolution   takes  place  in  the  course 
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of  several   days   or  a  week   or   two.      Occasionally  suppuration  i 
Destruction   of    the   entire    gland    has    been    followed    by   myxmiMM 
CEdema  of  the  glottis  may  occur.     Mj-xoedema  has  been  ohsen-ed  if 
an  attack  of  acute  thyroiditis. 

ii.  Goitre— Bronchocele. 

Definition. — Hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland.     This  term  indii 
all  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland  not  caused  by  inflammalioo.  e 
growths,   tuberculosis,   syphilis,   Graves's  disease,   and   animal  puuil 
The  anatomical  varieties  of  goitre  are,  (a)  parenchymatous,  (b)  vi 
and  (c)  cystic. 

Goitre  occurs  as  a  sporadic  and  as  an  endemic  disease. 

1.  Si'ORADic  Goitre.— The  temporary  congestions  which  give  [isei 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  in  girls  at  puberty,  in  many  won 
during  menstruation,  and  in  some  during  pregriancy  cannot  be  feg» 
as  goitres.  Nor  do  the  transient  swellings  caused  by  the  preasun  i 
tight  collar  or  excessive  use  of  the  voice  constitute  goitre.  EnlargenKfll'l 
the  gland  due  to  parenchymatous,  vascular,  or  cystic  lesions,  and  in 
or  less  persistent,  is  not  uncommon  and  occurs  almost  without  except 
in  the  female  sex.  Age  is  a  predisposing  factor  of  some  importanw.  11 
are  rare  cases  of  congenital  goitre.  The  disease  is  uncommon  in  childho 
It  frequently  first  appears  after  puberty  or  in  early  adult  life,  but  my: 
appear  until  fifty  or  later. 

2.  Ekdemic  Goitre. — This  affection  is  prevalent  in  circui 
regions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  These  regions  are  frequently  but i 
exclusively  mountainous,  or  deep  valleys  surrounded  by  mounii 
Sometimes  they  are  plains,  especially  in  lake  countries.  Parts  of  SwM 
land,  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Italian  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  the  hiiltotffll 
of  China,  and  some  regions  in  Siberia  are  scats  of  endemic  goittt.  (ill 
alone  or  in  association  with  cretinism.  The  disease  is  rare  in  North  W 
ica.  In  occui-a  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  parts  about  the  a* 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  exciting  cause  of  endemic  goitre  is  supposed  to  be  conwni^' 
the  drinking  water  of  goitrous  districts.  This  opinion  is  supported  by" 
following  facts,  which  are  generally  accepted; 

i.  A  healthy  family  coming  to  reside  in  a  goitrous  district  praf' 
may  develop  goitre  among  its  members. 

ii.  Drinking  water  from  a  new  and  distant  source  has  been  ft 
by  subsidence  of  goitre. 

iii.  An  outbreak  has  followed  the  introduction  of  water  (wH' 
goitrous  region. 

iv.  Certain  wells  in  Europe  have  had  the  reputation  of  causing  P" 
in  those  habitually  drinking  their  wafers. 

Symptoms. — The  enlargement  may  involve  the  entire  gland,  or* 
one  lobe.    Moderate-sized  goitrps  cause  no  annoyance  beyond  tlialdw 
the  deformity  which  they  produce.    Large  tumors  may  give  rise  to  ' 
by  pressure  upon  the  trachea;  small  tumors  extending  beneath  IhesW 
may  compress  the  veins.     In  extreme  cases  the  goitre  may  compr»« 
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oesophagus  and  give  rise  to  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Sudden  death  has 
occurred  in  large  goitres  from  pressure  upon  the  vagi,  or  hemorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  gland  or  the  adjacent  tissues. 

Accessory  Thyroids;  Parathyroids. — These  may  lie  in  the  thyroid 
or  near  it.  Their  number  varies,  rarely,  however,  exceeding  four.  In  some 
instances  thyroid  tissue  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  in  the  medias- 
tinum, or  even  in  the  pleural  cavity.  A  lingual  th3rroid  may  exist  in  the 
substance  of  the  tongue  or  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  disease  may  be  readily  recognized.  It  i^ 
an  important  characteristic  of  all  tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland  that  they 
move  upward  in  deglutition.  * 

Differential. — Goitre  is  to  be  discriminated  from,  (a)  adenomata; 
simple  or  malignant;  (b)  malignant  neoplasmata,  both  carcinomatous,  and 
sarcomatous.  The  important  diagnostic  criteria  are  the  smooth  parenchy- 
matous enlargement  involving  one  lobe  or  the  entire  gland;  the  uniform 
vascular  enlargement  with  distinct  varix  arrangement,  pulsation,  and 
murmur;  or  recognizable  agglomerate  cyst  formation. 

Prognosis. — Treatment  is  not  usually  satisfactory.  Iodine  and  the 
iodides,  ergot,  and  counterirritants,  much  recommended,  are  not  always 
successful.  Thyroid  extract  is  of  questionable  value.  Large  goitres  may  be 
removed. 

iii.  Exophthalmic  Goitre. 

Hyperthyrea;    Graves^s   Disease;    Basedow*s   or   Parry^s   Disease, 

Definition.  —  A  disease  caused  by  derangement  of  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  characterized  by  exophthalmos, 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  tachycardia,  and  tremor. 

Patliology. — Various  views  in  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  this 
affection  have  been  from  time  to  time  entertained,  but  that  which  now 
has  the  most  satisfactory  basis  of  support  is  that  it  is  a  primary  disease 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  resulting  in  an  increased  or  deranged  internal  secre- 
tion.   In  defense  of  this  view  the  following  facts  are  adduced: 

i.  The  active  proliferation  in  glandular  substance  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

ii.  The  production  of  symptoms  resembling  those  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  by  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract. 

iii.  The  fact  that  th}'Toid  extract  usually  aggravates  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Ser, — The  disease  is  common 
in  women;  comparatively  rare  in  men.  Age. — The  onset  usually  occurs 
in  early  adult  life,  somewhere  between  the  eighteenth  and  fortieth  years. 
Rare  cases  have  been  observed  in  infancy.  Heredity. — It  sometimes  occurs 
in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  and  has  been  observed  in  three 
successive  generations. 

Exciting  Cause. — Acute  infections,  especially  tonsillitis,  rheumatic 
fever,  and  influenza,  have  been  noted  in  many  instances  shortly  before  the 
onset  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  More  significant  are  severe  depressing 
emotions,  worry,  anxiety,  fright,  and  overfatigue  as  antecedent  conditions 
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and  possible  causal  factors.  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
imm^iate  effects  of  sudden  fright  or  terror  and  the  symptoms  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  namely,  exophthalmus,  tachycardia,  and  tremor. 

Symptoms. — The  cardinal  symptoms  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
<lefimtion,  namely,  exophthalmus,  goitre,  overaction  of  the  heart,  and 
tremor.  With  these  are  usually 
associated  ansemia,  emaciation. 
sweating,  diarrhoea,  and  irregular 
or  suppressed  menstruation.  The 
cardinal  chnical  phenomena  vary 
in  degree  and  in  the  order  ot 
their   development. 

I.  Exophthalmus. — In  some 
instances  the  protrusion  is  so  great 
as  to  prevent  closure  of  the  ej-e- 
lids.  In  others  it  is  so  slight  u 
to  be  scarcely  noticeable.  It  is 
frequently  different  in  degree  upon 
the  two  sides  and  sometimes  di^ 
tinctly  unilateral.  Commonly  i 
riiu  of  white  is  seen  above  and  lielow  the  cornea.  In  rare  instance 
the   eyes   may   be  dislocated   from   their  sockets. 

Grae/e's  Sign. — When  the  eyeball  is  moved  downward  the  upper  lid 
does  not  follow  it  as  in  normal  conditions.  Dalrymple's  Sign. — The  palpe- 
bral fissure  is  wider  than  normal,  owing  to  spasmodic  retraction  of  the 
upper  lid.  Stdtwag's  Sign. — Infrequent,  irregular,  and  incomplete  winking. 
Moebivs'a  Sigrw.^ Insufficient  power  of  convergence  for  near  objects.  The 
foregoing  signs  are  commonly  associated.  Joffroy's  Sign. — When  the  bead 
is  bowed  forward  and  the  patient 
asked  to  look  up  without  changing 
his  posture,  the  forehead  is  not 
wrinkled  a.s  ocxurs  in  health. 

Pupillary  changes  and  retinal 
lesions  are  rare.  Defects  of  vision 
lire  uncommon.  Subjective  ocular 
symptoms,  as  sensations  of  pres- 
sure and  phosphenes,  occur. 
Ulceration  of  the  cornea  may  take 
place,  and  in  extreme  cases  destruc- 
tion of  the  eyeball.  Pulsation  of 
the  retinal  arteries  is  frequent, 

2.  Eni.auoement  of  thk 
Thykoid  Body. — The  enlargement 
is  usually  moderate.  Usually  both  lobes  are  affected,  aa  a  rule  unsymraet- 
rically.  and  more  commonly  the  right  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  left. 
The  swollen  gland  is  generally  soft,  but  may  be  dense  and  hard,  espe- 
cially when  goitre  has  preceded  the  disease.  Distinct  puLsation,  thrill. 
and  a  systolic  or  continuous  murmur  are  common  phenomena.  Sometimes 
the  murmur  is  double.     The  thyroid  enlargement  undergoes  remarkahle 
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fluctuations  in  volume,  increasing  for  a  time  and  then  subsiding,  or 
undergoing  repeated  changes  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  The  attention 
of  the  patient  is  often  first  called  to  this  symptom  by  the  tightness  of 
the  neckband  or  collar. 

3.  Circulatory  Derangements. — This  group  of  symptoms  consti- 
tutes the  most  constant  and  striking  features  of  the  disease.  Tachycardia 
is  always  present.  The  pulse-frequency  varies  from  90  to  100  beats  in  the 
minute  in  the  early  course  of  the  disease,  to  100  to  130  and  even  140  to 
160  in  severe  and  advanced  cases.  The  rate  is  usually  increased  upon 
effort  and  under  the  influence  of  emotion.  Forcible  pulsations  of  the  ves- 
sels at  the  root  of  the  neck  are  associated  with  increased  cardiac  action 
and  a  greatly  extended  visible  impulse.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  complain  of 
palpitation  and  sometimes  feel  the  sensation  widely  over  the  body.  In 
some  cases  the  overaction  of  the  heart  causes  little  discomfort.  The  heart 
is  almost  always  dilated  and  sometimes  hypertrophied.  Its  action  is,  as 
a  rule,  regular,  but  in  grave  cases  arrhythmia  is  often  marked.  Systolic 
murmurs  are  common  at  the  apex  and  across  the  base  of  the  heart.  The 
heart  sounds  are  often  intense,  and  may,  in  some  instances,  be  heard  at 
some  distance  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart 
may  occur.  There  may  be  visible  pulsation  of  the  peripheral  arteries  and 
the  pulse-beat  may  be  felt  in  the  palms  and  finger-tips.  A  capillary  pulse 
is  common  and  the  venous  pulsation  in  the  back  of  the  hand  may  often 
be  seen.    Flushing  of  the  neck  and  face  is  often  pronounced. 

4.  Tremor. — This  cardinal  symptom  is  a  variable  one.  It  may  be 
forcible  and  annoying,  involving  not  only  the  extremities  but  also  the 
head,  or  so  slight  as  to  be  discovered  only  upon  careful  examination.  It 
is  entirely  involuntary,  of  limited  extent,  and  about  eight  or  nine  to  the 
second.  It  is  usually  symmetrical,  but  may  be  more  marked  upon  one 
side,  or  confined  to,  or  more  distinct  in,  a  single  limb. 

Ansemia,  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength  are  common.  Fever  is 
rare,  but  subjective  sensations  of  heat,  and  copious  perspirations,  are 
common  symptoms.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  occur  in  the  absence  of 
obvious  cause.  The  electrical  resistance  is  diminished,  a  fact  attributed 
to  the  moisture  of  the  skin  due  to  vasomotor  dilatation.  Pigmentation  is 
not  uncommon.  The  parts  chiefly  aflfected  are  the  face,  neck,  trunk, 
nipples,  and  flexures  of  the  arms  and  thighs.  In  rare  instances  there  is  a 
general  bronzing  like  that  of  Addison's  disease;  in  other  cases  an  irregular 
patchy  discoloration.  Patches  of  leucoderma  may  appear.  Transient 
oedema  is  common  and  myxoedema  is  occasionally  seen.  The  nutrition  of 
the  hair  suffers  and  complete  alopecia  may  occur.  The  teeth  sometimes 
undergo  rapid  decay.  Albuminuria,  glycosuria,  and  true  diabetes  are 
occasionally  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Menstrual  derange- 
ments are  common.  When  pregnancy  occurs  the  condition  of  the  patient 
often  improves  and  the  foetus  is  born  at  term. 

Nervous  and  mental  symptoms  are  very  common.  Tremors,  cramps 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  a  sensation  of  giving  way  at  the  knees,  and  increased 
tendon  reflexes  are  observed.  Irritability,  altered  disposition,  and  mental 
depression  occur  in  most  of  the  cases.  The  acute  mania  which  sometimes 
precedes  death  has  been  attributed  to  sudden,  intense  thyroid  intoxication. 
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Course  and  Duration. — Incomplete  forms  are  common  and  often 
overlooked.  They  may  be  characterized  by  tachycardia.  ner\ous  irrita- 
bility, slight  tremor,  and  little  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  or  protrusion  of 
the  eyes.  There  are  acute  and  chronic  forms.  The  latter  are  more  com- 
mon. Acute  cases  usually  occur  in  childhood.  They  may  last  a  few  daj-s 
or  several  weeks  and  get  well.  Relapses  may  occur.  As  a  rule,  when  in 
adults  the  disease  is  well  marked,  recovery  is  infrequent.  Death  occurs 
from  intercurrent  affections. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  are  associated  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  can  be  made.  Difficulty  may  arise  in  tbe  rudimentary 
forms.  Absence  of  exophthalmus  or  of  thyroid  enlargement  is  not  ofteo 
complete.  These  symptoms  when  slight  are,  in  association  with  tremor 
and  tachycardia,  most  significant.  Anjemia,  pigmentation,  emaciation, 
and  mental  changes  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  essentially  chronic.  Acute  cases  are  excep- 
tional. A  guarded  prognosis  should  be  given.  In  individual  cases  the  more 
urgent  the  symptoms  the  less  favorable  the  outlook.  When  tbe  symp- 
toms are  mild  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  proportionately  better.  Cases 
in  which  the  onset  is  sudden  and  severe,  after  fright,  sometimes  recover 
in  a  short  time. 

iv.  Myxoedema. 

Athyrea;  GvU's  Disease. 

Definition. —  A  constitutional  disease  caused  by  the  impairment  or 
loss  of  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  characterized  anatomically  by 
absence,  atrophy,  or  goitrous  degeneration  of  the  thyroid,  and  clinicallf 
by  profound  nutritional  changes,  a  firm,  inelastic  swelling  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues,  and  nervous  and  mental  symptoms. 

Varieties. — Three  forms  are  recognized:  the  infantile,  or  cretinism; 
the  adult,  or  myxccdema  proper;  and  postoperative  myxoedema,  orcachexii 
etrumipriva. 

Etiology. — The  sporadic  form  of  cretinism  is  due  to  the  absence  irf 
the  thvroid  or  suppression  of  its  function.  The  endemic  form  occurs  under 
local  conditions  associated  with  goitre,  and  is  encountered  in  parts  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy.  The  myxoedema  of  adults  atj 
develop  at  any  period  of  life  from  puberty  to  seventy.  More  than  hiM 
the  cases  begin  between  thirty  and  fifty.  The  disease  is  more  common  io 
females  than  in  males  in  the  ratio  of  about  6  to  1.  In  certain  familiw 
mjTccedema  has  been  observed  in  two  generations  and  there  are  numCTOUs 
reports  of  its  occurrence  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Willi 
reference  to  its  geographical  distribution,  it  is  comparatively  common  in 
cold  climates  and  very  rare  in  the  tropics.  More  cases  have  been  ol)ser\-ed 
in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  than  elsewhere.  Many  cases  have  been  recof 
nized  in  America.  It  is  uncommon  in  Philadelphia.  The  colored  raws 
are  said  not  to  suffer  from  the  affection.  No  walk  of  life  is  exempt,  though 
it  appears  to  bo  more  common  among  the  poor,  a  fact  probably  explained 
by  the  relatively  larger  numbers  constituting  this  class.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent among  married  women  and  especially  among  those  who  have  borne 
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children  than  in  others  and  has  been  thought  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
menopause,  since  many  of  the  cases  begin  about  the  age  at  which  the 
child-bearing  function  ceases.  Occasionally  it  has  followed  eymptoms 
of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Postoperative  mjrxcedema  follows  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  thyroid  and  the  accessory  thyroids.  The  cases  of 
thyroidectomy  to  which  cachexia  has  not  supervened  are  thought  to  have 
been  incomplete,  an  unobserved  portion  of  the  gland  or  accessory  thyroids 
having  remained. 

The  symptoms  of  cretinism  differ  from  those  of  the  adult  form, 
but  those  of   the  latter  and  of  the   postoperative    form    are    identical. 

I.  Cretinism.  —  This  affection 
occurs  as  a  sporadic  and  as  an 
endemic  disease.  There  is  retarda- 
tion of  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. The  condition  is  not  usually 
recognized  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  but  becomes  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  course  of 
the  second  year.  At  this  time  the 
clinical  picture  is  characteristic. 
The  face  is  large,  round,  and  bloated; 
the  eyelids  are  puffy  and  congested; 
the  nose  is  llattened  and  the  alte  are 
thickened  and  coarse;  the  lips  are 
full  and  swollen;  the  tongue  is  large 
and  protrudes  from  the  mouth. 
There  is  constant  drooling.  The 
Eruption  of  the  teeth  is  delayed,  and 
they  soon  become  carious.  The 
Icomplexion  is  pasty  and  sallow;  the 
expression  dull  and  fatuous.  The 
fontanelles  remain  open.  The  belly 
is  protuberant,  the  hands  and  feet 
are  clumsy  and  ill-formed,  the  legs 
short,  the  muscles  weak  and  flabby, 
and  the  child  is  unable  to  stand  or 
walk.  The  hair  is  thin  and  brittle  and  the  skin  tiry  and  harsh.  The  rectal 
temperature  is  commonly  subnormal  and  there  is  great  sensitiveness  to 
cold.  The  mental  condition  remains  undeveloped.  Speech  is  acquired 
late  and  is  rudimentary.  There  are  various  degrees  of  idiocy.  Older 
cretins  are  dull  and  amiable,  not  often  vicious,  and  present  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  infancy  at  the  age  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  fatty 
tumors  seen  in  the  myxoedema  of  adults  are  very  common. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  is  unattended  with  difficulty. 
The  facies,  the  retardation  of  physical  and  mental  development,  the  fat 
pads,  and  the  subnormal  temperature  are  distinctive. 

DiFFERKNTiAL  DiAONOsis. — The  early  cases  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  ricket.s.  In  the  latter  affection  sweating  of  the  head,  craniotabes, 
restlcs.sness  at  night  in  the  early  stages,  and  special  deformities,  as  the 
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rosary,  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses  at  the  wrist  and  ankles,  and  bo»- 
lega  in  the  later  stages,  are  characteristic.  JvvenUe  Cretinism. — The  tonu 
that  begin  at  the  age  of  five  or  later  in  children  previously  well  nounshcd 
and  healthy,  in  consequence  of  atrophic  changes  in  the  thyroid  following 
an  acute  febrile  infection,  are  comparatively  rare.  Occasional  cases  oi 
transient  mild  cretinism  are  seen  in  children  in  the  second  or  third  y«r 
and  may  be  ascribed  to  functiona!  cierangements  of  the  thyroid. 

2.  Myx<Edenui  of  Adults  ;  Gull's  Disease. —  As  a  rule,  the  ciiaesw 
develops  insidiously;  exceptionally  in  the  case  of  young  adults  it  maybe 
recognizable  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Languor,  subjective  senaatiooi 
of  cold,  tardiness  of  movement,  change  of  expression  due  to  myxint 
matous  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  face,  and  iucreasein 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  body  are  early  symptoms. 

The  following  phenomena  are  characteristic  of  the  fully  developed 
affection;     (a)    Dense,   inelastic   swelling  of   (he   skin    and    subcutaneow 
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tissues,  which  does  not  pit  upon  pressure.     This  swelling  is  general  but  it 

most  marked  in  parts  where  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  loose.  It  it 
frequently  first  noticed  in  the  face,  sometimes  in  the  lower  extremitie 
and  the  backs  of  the  hands,  (b)  A  change  in  the  facies  due  to  the  swellin^i 
which  obliterates  the  lines  of  expres.sion.  The  eyelids  are  swollen-  tit 
upper  eyelid  tends  to  droop;  the  eyebrows  are  habitually  elevated;  tit 
forehead  is  corrugated  by  deep  transverse  wrinkles;  the  nose  thickeodt 
and  enlarged;  the  cheeks  are  full,  large,  sometimes  pendulous,  and  oftrt 
the  seat  of  a  circumscribed,  pinkish  flush.  The  lips  are  thickened  »ii^ 
coarse  and  the  mouth  appears  to  be  enlarged.  Similar  changes  are  bw 
in  the  ears  and  the  parts  ab(»ut  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  (c)  The  hands  tai 
fingers  are  swollen  and  lose  their  expressiveness,  assuming  a  thick,  fl»l 
shape  which  has  been  described  aa  "spade-like."  Similar  changes  tib 
place  in  the  feet,  (d)  A  general  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  Ik 
body,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  obesity,  but  which  differs  from  that  roo- 
dition  in  the  distribution  of  the  swelling  and  the  texture  of  the  tianjA 
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(e)  Local  swellings  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  especially  in  the 
supraclavicular  regions  and  in  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  neck.  The  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  fibrofatty  pads  in  the  retroclavicular  spaces  in  healthy 
persons  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  (f)  Changes  in  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
cannot  be  felt  at  all  or  is  of  uncertain  size  in  many  of  the  cases,  distinctly 
atrophic  in  others,  and  normal  or  increased  in  size  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion, (g)  Dryness  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  thinness  and  brittleness  of 
the  hair,  and  alopecia  which  affects  not  only  the  scalp  but  the  brows  and 
axillary  and  pudendal  regions.  Similar  atrophic  changes  affect  the  nails, 
which  become  cracked  and  discolored,  while  the  teeth  undergo  rapid  caries 
and  become  loose,  (h)  Subnormal  temperature.  The  range  is  often  con- 
tinuously a  degree  or  more  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  below  normal  and  fre- 
quently several  degrees.  Temperatures  of  95*^-93°  F.  (35°-34°  C.)  or  even 
lower  have  often  been  observed.  Remarkable  falls  to  77°  F.  and  66*^  F. 
(25°- 19*^  C.)  have  occurred  before  death,  (i)  Muscular  weakness  and 
slowness  of  voluntary  movements,  (j)  Mental  changes,  especially  slowness 
of  apprehension  and  response,  impairment  of  men.'ory,  sensitiveness,  and 
irritability.  The  speech  is  tardy  and  drawling.  Hallucinations  are  com- 
mon. Fixed  delusions  may  develop,  and  insanity  terminating  in  dementia 
occurs.     Albuminuria  and  glycosuria  occasionally  occur. 

3.  Postoperative  Myxoedema ;  Cachexia  Strumipriva. — The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  the  common  form  in  adults. 

Dlas^nosls. — The  diagnosis  is  unattended  with  difficulty.  From  renal 
or  cardiorenal  dropsy  myxcedema  is  to  be  differentiated  by  the  character 
of  the  oedema,  its  failure  to  pit  upon  pressure,  the  absence  of  renal  and 
cardiac  lesions,  the  small  thyroid,  low  temperature,  the  mental  symptoms, 
and  the  promptly  remedial  effect  of  thyroid  extract.  From  ordinary  obesity 
the  diagnosis  is  readily  made. 

Pros:nosis. — Formerly  ths  outlook  was  practically  hopeless.  The 
patients  improved  somewhat  in  warm  weather,  but  became  worse  as  the 
cooler  season  approached.  The  course  of  the  disease  was  chronic  and 
progressive,  sometimes  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Death  was  due  to  intercurrent  disease,  very  often  to  tuberculosis.  At 
present  m  a  majority  of  instances  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  Treatment 
by  thyroid  extract  causes  the  symptoms  to  disappear  in  a  few  months, 
and  the  continued  administration  of  this  remedial  principle  maintains 
the  improvement. 

4.  Hypoparatliyreosis;  Status  Paratliyreoprivus. — These  terms  have 
been  suggested  by  Halsted  to  designate  degrees  of  the  cachexia  caused 
by  the  removal  of  some  or  all  of  the  parathyroid  bodies.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  arrest  of  the  blood  supply  of  those  glandules  in  ligation  of 
the  thryoid  arteries  in  partial  thyroidectomy.  Cachexia  thyreopriva  in 
many  of  the  cases  has  been  a  complex  condition  made  up  of  thyroid  and 
parathyroid  privation. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  cachexia  parathyreopriva  tetany  occupies 
the  first  place.  This  varies  in  degree  from  a  subtetanic  condition  to  the 
most  violent  manifestations  of  postoperative  tetany,  often  terminating 
in  death.  Bleeding,  with  infusion  of  salt  solution  into  the  veins,  the  sub- 
cutaneous or  intravenous  injection  of  an  extract  or  emulsion  of  the  pai'a- 
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thyroid  glanda,  and  finally  the  injection  of  a  nucleoproteicj  prepared  bj 
Beebe  from  an  emulsion  of  parathyroids,  are  followed  by  temporary'  relief 
of  the  tetany  in  parathyroidectomized  animals,  and  favorable  results  is 
human  beings  have  been  reported  by  several  observers  abroad  and  by 
Halsted  in  one  case  in  this  country.  Better  and  lasting  results  may  be 
confidently  expected  from  the  transplantation  or  implantation  of  the  Uvii^ 
parathyroid  gland.  These  glandules  appear  to  play  an  important  part 
in  calcium  metabolism,  since  their  removal  is  followed  by  an  increased 
excretion  of  calcium  and  diminution  of  the  calcium  content  of  the 
tissues.  In  dogs  suffering  from  the  most  violent  postoperative  tetany, 
with  muscular  rigidity,  clonic  spasm,  extremely  rapid  respiration  and 
pulse,  all  the  symptoms  can  be  instantly  dispelled  by  the  injection  of  i 
calcium  salt,  the  acetate  or  lactate,  in  0.5  gramme  doses,  into  the  jugular 
vein  (MacCallum). 


V.  DISEASES  OF  THE  ADRENAL  BODIES. 

Qeneral  Considerations. — The  symptomatology  of  disease  of  the  supn- 
renal  bodies  is  obscure.     Marked  lesions  of  these  organs  have  been  fouod 

at  autopsy  in  cases  in  which,  during  life,  no  symptoms  suggestive  of  any 
disease  involving  them  have  been  observed.  In  another  group  of  cases 
tumor,  pressure  symptoms,  and  lumbar  and  sacral  pain  have  suggested 
disease  of  these  bodies.  Again  metastatic  growths  in  various  organs  have 
been  ascribed  to  malignant  disease  in  the  suprarenals.  Finally,  a  charac- 
teristic symptom-complex — Addison's  disease — has  been  found  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  but  not  in  all,  with  definite  lesiom 
of  these  organs. 

Addison's  Disease. 

Definition. — A  constitutional  disease,  due  to  modification  or  cessation 
of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  adrenal  glands  in  consequence  of  destruc- 
tive lesions,  usually  tuberculous,  and  characterized  by  asthenia,  gastro- 
intestinal irritability,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

Etiology. — PuEDisposiNG  INFLUENCES. — Addison's  disease  is  a  rare 
affection.  The  most  common  and  important  predisposing  influence  is 
tulKTCulosis.  It  is  somewhat  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 
It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  less  frequently  before  twenty  and 
after  sixty  than  in  the  intervening  stages.  Malaria,  alcoholism,  depress- 
ing emotions,  exposure,  and  traumatism  have  been  regarded  as  causes  of 
this  as  of  many  other  diseases.  In  so  far  as  they  predispose  to  tuberculous 
infection  they  may  act  in  this  way. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Very  common  are  tuberculous  deposits  with 
caseous  changes.  Comparatively  rare  are  atrophy, — either  simple  or  result- 
ing from  chronic  interstitial  changes, — malignant  disease,  and  inter^titi^ 
hemorrhage.  In  a  small  group  of  cases  the  organs  have  been  found  normal, 
but  inflammatory  or  pressure  changes  have  been  present  in  the  semiluDar 
ganglia.  Cicatricial  tissue  implicating  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  adrenals, 
together  with  sclerotic  and  pigmentary  changes  in  the  nerves,  is  not 
Lncommon.    The  thyroid  gland  in  the  absence  of  cancerous  inSltration  it 
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usually  small;  the  thymua  sometimes  persistent;  the  spleen  enlarged  or 
the  seat  of  amyloid  change. 

Pathology. — Two  principal  hypotheses  have  been  advanced:  I.  That 
Addison's  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  system 
caused  by  disease  involving  the  suprarenal  bodies,  or  the  solar  plexus  or 
semilunar  ganglia.  2.  That  it  is  the  result  of  loss  of  the  function  of  the 
suprarenals.  Thetheoryof  an  internal  secre- 
tion essential  to  normal  metabolism  now 
appears  to  be  fully  established. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  insid- 
ious. Little  has  been  added  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Addison, — "  Anaemia,  general  languor 
or  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  peculiar  change  of  color  in  the  skin." 
This  description  may  be  somewhat  amplified, 

1.  Asthenia, — The  first  symptom  is 
commonly  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  per- 
formance of  every-day  accustomed  duties. 
Fatigue  symptoms,  at  first  intermittent, 
soon  become  constant.  Weakness  is  both 
muscular  and  circulatory.  This  may  be 
marked,  while  the  muscles  still  feel  firm  and 
the  general  nutrition  and  weight  are  pre- 
served. The  cardiac  asthenia  may  be  parox- 
ysmal and  lead  to  attacks  of  vertigo  or 
syncope.  Headaciie  is  common  and  pain 
in  the  loins  may  be  an  early  and  suggestive 
symptom. 

The  examination  of  the  blood  has 
yielded  variable  results.  Aniemia  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  phenomenon. 

Mental  dulness  is  frequently  observed. 

2.  DlSTUKRANCES    OF    THE     DIGESTIVE 

Organs. — These   appear   gradually.     Ano- 
rexia, epigastric  distress,  nausea  and  vom- 
iting,  and   attacks  of  diarrhcca  without 
obvious  cause  occur  with  varying  promi-    ''"'■  ^di^ribul!Dn"oi  bJo^g ."'""'"'* 
nence  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  throughout 

the  course  of  the  disease.  In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  they  are 
absent.  Epigastric  and  abdominal  pain  are  common  toward  the  end, 
Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  may  occur  early. 

3.  PitiMENTATioN  OF  THE  Skin. — Sooner  or  later  a  dark  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  appears.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  first  symptom  to  attract 
attention.  The  pifiment  accumulation  is  gradual.  The  affected  portions 
of  the  skin  are  at  firwt  yellowish-  or  grayish-brown  and  later  become  brown 
or  even  blackish.  The  discoloration  in  well-marked  cases  is  diffuse  but 
never  uniform.  It  usually  begins  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  light  and  in 
those  normally  the  seat  of  pigment  deposits,  and  is  deepest  in  those  areas 
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and  in  regions  subjectetl  to  the  habitual  pressure  of  the  clothing.  ' 
tace,  backs  of  the  hands,  nipples  and  their  areolie,  the  geDitalJa,  kuUu 
folds,  and  parts  pressed  by  the  waistband,  garters,  and  coUur  area 
pigmented.  Theje  may  be  diffuse  patches  of  deep  discoloraiinn  wi! 
indistinct  borders,  nr  small  dark  pigment  areas  with  well-definecJ  bonfc 
upon  a  less  deeply  pigmented  surface.  Patches  of  leucodernia  are  ws 
sionally  seen.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  lips  and  mouth  are  frequent^ 
the  seat  of  an  irregular  patchy  pigmentation.  Less  commonly  a  smili 
diBcoloration  affects  the  conjunctivK  or  the  vaginal  mucosa.  The  am 
of  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  and  marked  by  normid  or  gitbuoro 
temperature,  subjective  sensations  of  cold,  suppression  of  meastnucig^ 
and  the  gradual  development  of  cachexia.  Urinary  changes  are  iaaa 
stant.  Increased  pigments  have  been  obser\'ed.  Dropsy  is  rare.  Detl 
may  occur  early  in  the  disease  from  sudden  syncope.  .More  ciiinrnoa 
it  is  the  result  of  progressive  asthenia  or  advancing  tuberculous  leaia 
It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  acute  toxiemic  phenomena,  urgent  vnm 
ing  and  dtarrha'a,  delirium  with  motor  excitement,  and  convulsiuiu  fl 
lowed  by  coma. 

Diagnosis. — Dihect. — A  positive  diagnosis  may  be  made  from  i 
association  uf  the  following  symptoms:  general  languor  and  detu^ 
remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  irritability  of  the  stonu 
and  irregular  diarrhcea,  a  pecuhar  pigmentation  of  the  skin  and  inuo 
membranes.  In  the  early  stages  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible,  h 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Addison's  disease  may  occur  without  pigmental 

The  mere  presence  of  pigmentation  does  not.  however,  wamoli 
diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease.  It  may  occur  in  the  following  condilia 
physiological  peculiarities  due  to  racial  and  climatic  influence;  acddol 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  in  persons  other*! 
healthy;  the  mild  cutoneous  pigmentation  of  aged  persons;  chw 
malaria;  various  cachectic  states,  especially  those  due  to  cancer  i 
tut*erculosis;  pellagra;  leukiBniia;  as  the  result  of  scratching  in  varic 
chronic  skin  diseases  attended  by  itching^prurigo,  eczema,  phtbiwi 
diffuse  melanosarcoma  of  the  skin;  rare  cases  of  exophthalmic  goil 
scleroderma;  pregnancy  and  uterine  disease;  hemochromatosis  sacbi 
may  occur  in  rare  cases  in  ast^ociation  with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hi 
liver  and  diabetes  mellitus — diabele  bromf;  certain  cases  of  pan 
disease;  chronic  arsenical  poisoning;  and  argyria.  Chronic  jaundice  b 
been  confounded  with  the  pigmentation  of  Addison's  disease,  an  emrlll 
ought  not  to  occur.  Much  difficulty  attends  the  recognition  of  the  aeWl 
condition  when  jaundice  develops  in  the  course  of  the  disease  uiii 
associated  with  abnormal  pigmentation. 

Differential.— In  a  doubtful  case  the  foregoing  conditions  mutt U 
successively  excluded  as  the  cause  of  pigmentation  by  the  sysieair 
application  of  the  rules  of  diagnosis,  and  the  presence  of  asthenia,  CMili 
weakness,  and  gastro-intestinat  symptoms  determined  before  a  poBliit 
diagnosis  is  made.  In  view  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  suprwW" 
disease  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  tuberculin  test  may  becmpls;"' 

ProKnosis. — The  disease  is  probably  always  fatal.     The  rare  rtycrw 
have  been  ascribed  to  errors  in  diagnosis,  or  the  mistabn{i>f' 
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prolonged  remission  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  very  chronic  cases  for 
an  actual  recovery  from  the  disease.  Cases  unattended  by  bronzing  of 
the  skin  are  often  rapidly  fatal.  The  average  duration  is  about  two  years. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  of  very  long  duration — ten  to  thirteen  years. 

VI.  ACROMEGALY. 

Definition. — A  trophic  disease  characterized  by  symmetrical  over- 
growth in  the  soft  parts  and  bones  of  the  face  and  extremities,  with 
deformities  of  the  spinal  column  and  thorax. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — It  is  a  disease  of  early  adult 
life,  most  of  the  cases  having  first  shown  themselves  in  the  third  decade. 
No  case  has  been  noted  at  an  earlier  age  than  twenty,  and  in  only  a  few 
has  the  onset  occurred  after  thirty-five.  Males  and  females  are  equally 
liable,  with  the  exception  that  in  cases  beginning  at  a  late  period  more 
women  suffer.  The  disease  is  not  common  but  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  wide.  Many  of  those  who  suffer  from  acromegaly  were  persons  of 
previously  large  growth. 

The  EXCITING  CAUSE  is  wholly  unknown.  The  etiological  part  often 
assigned  to  trauma  and  psychic  stress  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Nor  can  any 
causal  relation  between  acromegaly  and  the  acute  or  chronic  infections  be 
demonstrated. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  develops  gradually,  the  early  symptoms 
consisting  of  lassitude  and  vague  pains,  and  abnormal  sensations — parces- 
thesicB — in  the  head  and  extremities.  Amenorrhopa  and  impotence  are 
very  common.  The  characteristic  anatomical  changes  are  first  noticed  in 
the  face.  The  lines  of  expression  are  altered  and  the  countenance  is  dis- 
torted. The  skull  is  enlarged;  the  superciliary  ridges  are  very  marked  and 
prominent;  the  zygomatic  arches  protrude,  and  there  is  remarkable  hyper- 
trophy of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  bones,  the  latter  projecting  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner.  The  alveolar  processes  are  similarly  enlarged  and  the 
teeth  are  separated.  The  soft  parts  undergo  corresponding  and  even  more 
marked  changes.  The  eyebrows  are  bushy  and  thick  and  almost  meet  in 
the  median  line;  the  eyelids  are  greatly  thickened;  the  nose  is  conspicuously 
enlarged;  the  ears  are  enormously  hypertrophied ;  and  the  lips  swollen. 
Some  degree  of  exophthalmus  is  often  present  and  may  vary  in  extent  from 
time  to  time.  Enlargement  of  the  tongue  is  a  very  common  lesion.  This 
organ  attains  in  some  cases  such  dimensions  that  it  is  impossible  to  close 
the  mouth.  Similar  and  progressively  increasing  deformities  involve  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  are  rendered  especially  noticeable  by  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  arms  and  legs,  which  do  not  share  to  any  marked  extent 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  extremities.  The  thickening  affects  alike  the 
bones  and  soft  parts,  and  while  not  greatly  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  the  hands,  causes  the  remarkable  appearance  described  as  spade-like. 
The  nails  are  broadened  but  not  incurvated  and  the  drum-stick  bulbous 
enlargement  of  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  is  not  seen.  The  feet  are 
generally  enlarged,  the  groat  toe  being  especially  increased  in  size.  The 
skin  of  the  affected  parts  commonly  preserves  its  natural  appearance. 
In  some  instances,  however,  it  becomes  coarse  and  pigmented.     As  the 
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disease  advances  the  spine  becomes  affected.  There  are  hyperostoses  and 
exostoses  of  the  vertebral  processes,  ankylosis  of  the  vertebra,  and  kypho- 
sis. The  clavicles  are  enlarged  and  there  is  a  gradual  enlargement  d 
the  ribs.  The  thyroid  body  may  be  atrophied  or  hypertrophied,  but 
such  changes  are  not  constant.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  thymus  is 
enlarged.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  autopsies — 73  in  77 — the  hypoph- 
ysis cerebri  has  been  found  to  be  affected. 
Very  often  it  has  been  increased  in  size,  sonw- 
times  to  that  of  an  egg.  Sometimes  the  increose 
is  in  an  upward,  sometimes  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. The  histological  changes  are  not  constuit 
Glandular  hyperplasia,  softening,  cystic  degeaen- 
tion,  and  fibrosis  are  described.  Many  of  the  cases 
have  been  regarded  as  malignant.  Symptom 
Buggestive  of  cerebral  tumor,  namely,  headache, 
vertigo,  somnolence,  are  not  infrequent.  Oculsr 
symptoms,  bitemporal  hemianopia,  optic  atrophy, 
and  oculomotor  palsies  occur.  The  great  frequency 
with  which  lesions  of  the  hypophysis  have  been 
found  lends  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  thii 
organ  is  the  source  of  an  internal  secretion  by 
which  the  growth  of  the  body  is  regulated,  and 
that  acromegaly  is  the  result  of  some  vitiation  or 
defect  in  that  secretion. 

Diafnosis.^The  direct  diagnosis  of  scroouf- 
aly  is  unattended  with  difficulty.  In  no  otbff 
affection  do  similar  anatomical  changes  in  Ibr 
bones  and  soft  parts  occur.  The  differential 
diagnosis  from  gigantism  depends  upon  the  specific 
nature  of  the  changes  in  acromegaly,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  for  a  long  time  chiefly  confined  to 
the  face  and  extremities,  the  vertebral  columa 
and  thorax  being  later  involved.  It  is  new- 
theless  true  that  acromegaly  frequently  develop 
in  persons  of  large  frame.  From  the  rare  cases  <d 
progressive  overgrowth  of  one  member  or  a  part 
of  it,  or  of  one  side  of  the  body,  acromegaly  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  the  hypertrophies  are  symmetrical  and  chiefly  confined  for 
a  long  period  to  the  face  and  extremities. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  may  run  a  chronic,  progressive  course  of  a 
score  or  more  of  years.  There  are  cases  which  terminate  in  death  in  four 
or  five  years.  Restoration  to  normal  conditions  does  not  occur.  A  m'.jority 
of  the  cases  die  of  some  intercurrent  affection,  as  diabetes,  cancer,  or 
croupous  pneumonia. 
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XIIL 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

I.  ABNORMAL  POSITIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Congenital  displacement  is  rare.  It  occurs  in  general  transversus  via- 
cerum.  The  apex  lies  to  the  right;  the  right  ventricle  toward  the  ante- 
rior chest  wall;  the  left  ventricle  behind  it;  while  the  pulmonary  artery 
lies  at  the  right  border  and  the  aorta  at  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 
Transposition  of  the  heart  alone — dextrocardia — is  usually  associated  with 
complicated  developmental  anomalies  aflfecting  both  the  arteries  and 
chambers.  The  heart  is  displaced  to  the  left  in  congenital  arrest  of  de- 
velopment of  the  left  lung.  Children  with  completjB  defect  of  the  anterior 
chest  wall  and  abdomen  with  protrusion  of  the  heart — ectopia  cordis — 
are  usually  stillborn  or  die  shortly  after  birth.  When  there  is  merely  a 
fissure  of  the  sternum  caused  by  defective  development  of  the  manubrium 
and  body,  the  heart  remains  in  its  normal  position  and  may  be  studied 
through  the  overlying  soft  tissues. 

Acquired  displacements  are  far  more  common  and  of  greater  diagnostic 
significance.  Sudden  death  which  sometimes  occurs  in  massive  pleural 
effusions  has  been  ascribed  to  abrupt,  angular  bending  or  twisting  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  The  upward  displacement  of  the  heart,  which  occurs 
in  the  retraction  of  the  lungs  in  patients  long  bed-ridden,  or  in  meteorism, 
ascites,  pregnancy,  and  large  abdominal  tumors,  may  lead  to  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  The  high  position  of  the  apex  and  of 
the  inferior  border  of  the  lung  are  significant.  Large  subphrenic  abscesses 
displace  the  heart  toward  the  opposite  side  and  thus  increase  the  resemb- 
lance to  empyema,  while  a  massive  spleen,  as  in  IcukaBmia,  displaces  the 
apex  upward  and  outward. 

The  displacements  of  the  heart  toward  the  sound  side  in  pleural  effu- 
sions and  pneumothorax,  and  toward  the  affected  side  in  the  contraction 
of  the  lung  after  resorption  of  a  large  pleural  exudate,  or  in  fibroid  phthisis, 
are  too  familiar  to  lead  to  diagnostic  errors.  The  fact  that  the  displaced 
heart,  in  consequence  of  adhesions,  occasionally  remains  upon  the  sound 
side  is  less  generally  understood.  In  pulmonary  emphysema  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  heart  is  downward.  Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  and  transverse 
portions  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  displace  the  heart  downward  and  toward 
the  left. 

II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  IVIYOCARDIUM. 

i.  Acute  Myocarditis. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  heart.  Patho- 
logically  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  forms  are  recognized.  There  is 
cell  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  associated  with  granular,  fatty. 
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and  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibres,  and  loss  of  their  contrutik 
elementK.  There  are  three  varieties:  1.  Primary  Acute  MTOCARDma.— 
In  the  absence  of  any  recognized  cause,  or  after  a  wetting,  the  symptoim 
of  an  acute  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  myocardium  develop  nith 
irregular  fever  and  great  weakness,  and  after  a  course  of  several  dayg 
or  a  week  or  two  terminate  in  death.  Primary  acute  myocarditis  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  affection,  the  occurrence  of  which  as  a  separate 
disease  has  been  questioned.  2.  Secondary  Acute  Myocabditis.— 
This  variety  occurs  in  the  course  of  or  during  the  convalescence  from 
many  of  the  specific  infectious  diseases.  3.  Acute  Septic  MvocABDirta. 
—In  a  majority  of  the  cases  infection  of  the  myocardium  takes  place 
by  way  of  the  coronary  arteries.  There  are  commonly  multiple  miliarr 
abscesses.  In  other  instances  abscess  formation  follows  the  direct  iovk- 
flion  of  the  heart  muscles  from  the  valvular  or  mural  lesions  of  a  septic 
endocarditis. 

Etiology. — PitEDisposiNG  Influences. — These  are  wholly  unknown. 
No  plausible  explanatipn  of  the  fact  that  the  myocardium  suffers  in  some 
cases  of  infectious  disease  and  sepsis,  and  escapes  in  others,  has  yet  been 
adduced.  There  is  nothing  in  age,  sex,  or  previous  health  to  account  tor 
this  diFTercnce.  Acute  secondary  myocarditis  occurs  in  diphtheria,  enteric 
and  typhus  fevers,  scarlet  fever,  rheumatic  fever,  variola,  and  gonorrhiEsl 
infection.  It  is  nspecially  frequent  in  association  with  diphtheria.  Tbe 
xeptic  form  is  leas  common. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  primary  form  has  followed  cold  and  exposure 
and  traumatism  to  the  left  chest.  The  local  action  of  specific  toxins,  tbc 
arrest  of  minute  infected  emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
and  direct  huctorial  inva.sion  from  the  endocardium  are  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  myocardial  inflftmniation. 

Symptoms.— The  clinical  manifestations  are  usually  obscured  by  tho* 
uf  the  primary  affection.  Profound  cardiac  asthenia  manifests  itself  by 
fcoblc  hrart  sounds,  a  scarcely  ]>ei'ceptible  radial  pulse,  arrhythmia,  and 
acute  dilatation.  Sudden  increase  of  pallor,  apathy,  somnolence,  and  pre- 
cordial distrew  occur.  Vomiting  is  common  and  sometimes  urgent.  In 
some  cases  there  is  restlessness  and  agitation;  in  others  subjective  senu- 
tions  are  absent  and  the  gravity  of  the  complication  reveals  itself  only  bj 
the  objective  manife.stations. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — The  diagnosis  must,  in  a  majority  of  the  casK. 
I>c  a  provisional  one.  Only  in  the  light  of  later  events,  often  at  a  remote 
[Miriod  in  ctu<<es  that  have  recovered,  can  the  cause  of  the  grave  cardiac 
symptoms  during  the  acute  attack  be  recognized.  The  symptoms  of  ehronic 
myociu'dial  changes  in  an  individual  who  has  passed  through  a  grave  attack 
of  one  of  the  febrile  infections  are  significant. 

UiFFKUKNTiAL. — The  Intensity  of  the  process  varies.  The  average 
»;a!*e.'»  are  to  be  different iatotl  from  the  acute  cardiac  asthenia  of  influeou 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  latter  develops  and  the  peculiar  |»?ychif 
m:inifest;itions  with  which  it  is  so  frn(]nenfly  associated;  from  acute  caniiar 
exhaustion  fnini  overwork  or  athletic  excesses  by  the  history  of  the  ca.*. 
and  from  all  of  these  by  their  occurrence  in  the  oI>sence  of  especial  expw^jn 
to  wet  and  coKi.  or  of  ;in  acute  infection,  or  of  sepsis. 
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Prognosis. — The  outlook  depends  largely  upon  that  of  the  primary 
<Iidease,  to  which  the  complication  adds  additional  gravity.  In  diphtheria 
it  is  extremely  grave;  in  gonorrhoeal  infection  scarcely  less  so.  In  rheu- 
matic fever  it  is  more  favorable,  and  in  that  form  which  occurs  in  the  con- 
valescence from  entenc  fever  and  scarlatina  recovery  is  the  rule.  The 
prognosis  in  the  septic  cases  is  unfavorable.  The  danger  of  sudden  death, 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  of  moderate  grade,  is  always  to 
be  considered.  It  is  probable  that  the  sudden  death  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  late  convalescence  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  due  to  acute 
myocarditis. 

ii.  Chronic  Myocarditis. 

Chronic  Insufficiency  of  the  Heart  Muscle;   Myodegeneratio  Cordis, 

Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  heart  muscle,  characterized 
anatomically  by  round-celled  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  followed  by  fibrosis  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  clinically  by  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  heart. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Chronic  myocarditis  in  its 
simplest  form  is  a  late  manifestation  of  acute  myocarditis  in  cases  that 
survive.  From  this  point  of  view  the  acute  infections  constitute  pre- 
disposing influences  of  great  importance.  It  is  especially  common  after 
rheumatic  fever,  occurring  occasionally  in  cases  without  valvular  disease, 
and  being,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  constant  accompaniment  of  chronic 
valvular  disease.  It  often  has  its  beginning  in  extensive  pericardial  ad- 
hesions. It  may  follow  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  variola,  scarlet  fever, 
gonorrhoea,  and  the  septic  cases  in  which  recovery  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tion takes  place.  Chronic  myocarditis  very  rarely  has  its  origin  in  the 
lesions  of  syphilis.  It  is  met  with  in  chronic  alcoholism  and  in  saturnine 
intoxication.  Arteriosclerosis,  gout,  and  chronic  renal  disease  especially 
predispose  to  this  form  of  myocarditis.  Habitual  overstrain  of  the  heart, 
such  as  occurs  in  athletes  and  those  who  follow  laborious  occupations,  as 
stevedores,  iron  workers,  coal  passers,  and  the  like,  is  a  predisposing  influ- 
ence of  great  importance;  nor  can  we  overlook  the  part  played  by  pro- 
longed mental  stress  and  depressing  emotions.  When  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going factors  are  added  improper  and  insufficient  food,  on  the  one  hand, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sedentary  life  and  habitual  overeating,  the  danger 
of  myocarditis  is  greatly  increased. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  first  appear  after  the 
fortieth  year.  They  may  occur  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  heart  following  the  acute  infections  with  or  without  valvular  disease 
is  due  to  myocardial  lesions.  Tlie  average  age  of  first  manifestations  in  the 
adult  is  later  in  women  than  in  men.  Men  suffer  more  commonly  than 
women,  a  fact  in  harmony  with  the  different  modes  of  living  in  the  sexes 
in  early  and  middle  adult  life.  Several  active  predisposing  influences  are 
frequently  present  in  the  same  case. 

ExciTixc;  Cai'se. — The  iinincdiate  causes  are,  (1)  a  disproportion 
between  the  power  of  the  lieart  and  the  work  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  (2)  infectious,  and  (3)  toxic.     These  may  be  active  in  various 
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combitiationa.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  the  actual  due 
or  even  to  ascertain  that  which  predominates. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  is  a  variable  one.  Its  fundamental 
characters  depend  upon  a  single  pathological  condition,  namely,  cardiac 
inadequacy.  The  want  of  power  varies  in  degree.  It  may  be  slight  and 
only  manifest  upon  unusual  effort,  or  so  great  that  the  circulation  fails  to 
meet  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  organism  at  rest.  An  early  and  an  advanced 
stage  have  been  described.  This  division  is  misleading,  since  the  diseue 
is  not  always  progressive,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  early  stage  is 
absent  or  the  advance  of  the  disease  so  rapid  that  the  beginnings  are  not 
recognized,  and  cases  in  which  periods  of  improvement  occur,  and,  finally, 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which,  after  a  time,  an  actual  recovery  take 
place.  Accortling  as  the  grade  of  the  fibrosis  and  degeneration  and  tbar 
extent  vary,  bo  varies  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  Furthermore,  tbc 
range  of  symptoms  varies  according  to  the  anatomical  and  physiologici] 
peculiarities  of  the  individual,  the  integrity  of  his  organs,  and  condition  of 
his  nervous  system. 

In  the  beginning  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  aroused  by  subjective 
symptoms,  as  palpitation,  precordial  distress,  or  pain  and  oppression  induced 
by  physical  or  mental  effort.  In  another  group  of  cases,  after  repeated 
mild  attacks  of  angina  or  a  single  severe  attack,  the  general  symptoms  of 
cardiac  insufficiency  develop.  Moderate  effort,  the  daily  work,  mounting 
stairs,  climbing  a  gentle  ascent,  a  generous  meal,  cause  oppression  and 
shortness  of  breath.  Presently  in  many  cases  a  moderate  dyspncEa  persasts. 
Epigastric  weight,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation  or  diarrhcea,  and  slight 
pretibial  o'dcnia  mark  an  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  malady.  Loss 
o}  strcngtii,  ann>mia,  emaciation,  dizziness,  and  syncopal  attacks  may  nor 
occur.  The  grave  symptoms  consist  of  continuous  dyspncra  of  greater  in- 
tensity and  intorruptetl  by  asthmatic  attacks,  icterus,  oliguria,  albuminuria. 
increasing  crdema,  and  effusions  into  the  serous  sacs.  The  pallor  becomes 
more  marked,  and  cyanosis  varying  in  degree  appears  around  the  lips  and 
at  the  finger-tips.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  intensified.  Palpitation,  pre- 
cordial pain,  and  oppression  nuiy  be  continuous  or  recur  in  alarming  par- 
oxysms. Complications  are  fi-equont  and  in  many  cases  terminal.  The 
more  common  are  bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia.  Less  frequent  are 
inflnmmations  of  the  serous  membranes,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  peri- 
tonitis. At  any  period  in  the  course  of  the  disease  blood-stained  sputa  may 
be  noted. 

Physical  Signs, — Eorly  in  the  disease  the  signs  of  moderate  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  right  ventricle  are  apparent. 
In  many  of  the  cases,  however,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the  sipis 
of  valvular  disease  are  absent,  and  those  characterized  by  angina  pectorii. 
the  heart  is  not  enlarged.  With  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms, 
the  earlj'  dilataton  of  the  heart  usually  disappears.  The  sounc^  may  be 
for  a  long  time  normal.  In  some  cases  the  first  sound  is  accompanied  by  a 
faint  inconstant  murmur  and  the  second  pulmonary  is  accentuated;  or 
again  a  mitral  systolic  murmur,  sometimes  indistinct  and  soft,  sometiuief 
loud  and  well  marked,  accompanies  or  replaces  the  first  sound — the  murmiir 
of  muscular  mitral  insufficiency.     This  murmur  sometimes  has  a  musical 
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quality.  Other  murmurs  are  not  common  in  the  milder  cases  of  myocar- 
ditis. In  the  graver  cases  dilatation  to  the  left  and  upward,  and  usually 
toward  the  right,  is  almost  constant.  The  transverse  dulness  is  increased 
and  the  apex  beat  displaced  to  the  left  and  slightly  upward.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  frequently  increases  and  diminishes  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  but  a  return  of  the  heart  to  its 
normal  size  is  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  Upon  auscultation  the  increased 
muscular  insufficiency  is  manifest  in  a  well-characterized  mitral  systolic 
murmur,  which  after  a  time  is  associated  with  a  tricuspid  systolic  murmur. 
Very  rarely  a  faint  aortic  diastolic  murmur  may  be  recognized.  These 
murmurs  in  many  cases  undergo  rapid  changes,  corresponding  to  the  degree 
of  dilatation  with  the  gain  or  loss  in  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes 
wholly  disappear.  In  other  cases  they  are  persistent,  and,  when  associated 
with  hypertrophy,  as  in  chronic  nephritis,  they  cannot  always  he  differenti- 
ated from  the  murmurs  of  organic  valvular  disease. 

The  pulse  is  usually  weak  and  small.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the 
form  of  chronic  myocarditis  associated  with  interstitial  nephritis,  it  shows 
increased  tension.  Its  frequency  is  much  increased  by  moderate  exertion. 
In  a  majority  of  the  milder  cases  arrhythmia  does  not  occur;  exceptionally 
it  is  an  early  sign.  In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  the  pulse  is  slow. 
As  the  insufficiency  becomes  more  marked  the  pulse-frequency  augments 
and  arrhythmia  appears.  The  latter  is  often  of  high  grade,  both  as  to  the 
time  of  the  beats  and  as  to  their  force.  The  inequality  of  the  ventricular 
contractions  is  such  that  many  of  them  fail  to  transmit  the  pulse-wave 
to  the  radials,  so  that  the  pulse  counted  at  the  wrist  is  less  frequent  than 
the  impulse  counted  at  the  apex. 

The  following  forms  demand  separate  consideration:  The  Inflam- 
matory Form. — The  symptoms  are  those  already  described.  The  affec- 
tion occurs  as  a  later  stage  of  acute  myocarditis,  showing  its(»lf  in  some 
instances  during  the  convalescence  from  the  primary  disease;  in  others 
not  until  a  remote  period.  There  are  cases  in  which  recovery  takes  place. 
In  this  connection  it  is  to  he  noted  that  fil)roi(i  degeneration  is  sometimes 
the  reparative  process  by  which  destructive  lesions  arc  correcte<l.  The 
Form  Due  to  Diseases  of  the  Coronary  Arteries. — Sclerosis  of  the 
Coronary  Arteries. — The  lesion  consists  chiefly  of  a  thickening  of  the  intima. 
It  is  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  and  leads  to  narrowing  of  the  lumen 
of  the  affected  vascular  twigs.  The  left  coronary  artery  and  its  branches 
are  involved  much  more  comnumly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  right. 
When  the  narrowing  of  the  lumen  is  of  high  grade,  or  there  is  complete 
occlusion  of  the  affected  vessels,  infarction  of  the  heart  muscle — myomalacia 
cordis  (Ziegler) — occurs.  The  necrotic  focus  is  invaded  by  connective- 
tissue  elements  and  converted  into  a  fibroid  cicatrix.  There  may  be  a 
diffuse  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  This  variety  of  chronic  myocar- 
ditis presents  symptoms  of  muscular  insufficiency,  but  is  especially  char- 
acterized l)y  a  tendency  to  angina  pectoris  and  so-called  cardiac  asthma, 
a  special  liability  to  precordial  pain,  and  the  signs  of  narrowing  of  the 
aortic  orifice.  In  fact,  arteriosclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  very 
commonly  associated  with  similar  pf^thological  changes  in  the  aortic  valves 
and  the  beginning  of  the  vessel  itself,     A  systolic  aortic  murmur,  usually 
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not  80  loud  and  coarse  nor  beginning  so  promptly  with  the  systole  a  in 
pure  valviilar  stenosis,  and  followed  by  a  well-marked,  even  acrentuaUd. 
second  sound,  is  usually  heard,  Dulness  to  the  right  of  the  stcmuin  in  Uw 
second  and  third  interspaces  and  jugular  pulsation  are  associated  iipw. 
Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  the  Coronary  Arteries. — These  lesions  oux 
myocardial  infarct.  Thrombosis  may  residt  from  sclerosis;  embolism 
from  various  forma  of  infection ,  or  very  rarely  from  fragments  of  alhwo- 
matous  plates.  Death  directly  follows  the  closure  of  the  coronary  arWrr 
at  its  origin.  Elsewhere  the  occlusion  of  the  artery  is  followed  by  infart- 
tion  and  death  after  several  days  or,  in  rare  eases  in  which  the  Mientof 
the  softening  is  Umiteiri,  by  recovery.  The  local  necrosis  may  Ipail  \any 
ture  of  the  heart.  The  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  depend  upon  the  raltnl 
and  degree  of  the  sclerosis  and  the  rapiiiity  with  which  the  blood  BTippk 
to  the  muscle  is  arrested. 


General  Aktekiobclehosis  in  Chbonil-  Mvocarditis.  —  Halritm) 
increase  in  tJie  arterial  blood-pressure  is  an  important  cause  ot  tkntat 
myocarditis.  Prolonged  muscular  exertion,  toxic  substances,  and  arttri* 
sclerosis  alone  or  associated  with  chronic  disease  of  the  fcidnej's  are  pofoil 
factors.  The  changes  in  the  myocardium  develop  Rradually,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  course  of  the  disease  are  not  different  from  those  of  the  ordinv; 
form.  Middle-aged  men  who  have  lived  well  suffer  from  this  form  and  thr 
early  symptoms  in  such  cases  are  usually  abdominal — fulness,  wttghl. 
flatulence,  and  constipation. 

Syphilis  of  the  Heaht. — Single  or  multiple  guminata  arfe  very  tvt. 
Diffuse  interstitial  myocarditis  is  more  common.     Syphilis  of  the  bf«t 
may  be  congenital  or  acquired.    In  the  acquired  form  it  is  usually  a  tertijiTj 
manifestation.    The  condition  is  very  often  latent,  but  when  well  develop 
it  corresponds  clinically  to  the  ordinary  form  of  chronic  myocarditis. 

Nutritional  Disorders  and  Chronic  Mvooarditis.  —  The  my 
cardium  suffers  in  the  same  way  as  the  skeletal  muscles.  Pre^inu 
existing  myocarditis  constitutes  an  important  predisposing  inflcwon 
The  cardiac  insufRcieney  may  show  itself  in  (he  morning  when  the  rfuti' 
of  the  day  are  undertaken  after  an  insufficient  breakfast.    Free  purgation 
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may  cause  symptoms.  A  too  strict  antidiabetic  diet  and  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  obesity  are  to  be  considered.  This  form  of  cardiac  inadequacy 
is  common  in  the  gouty,  partly  because  of  anomalous  metabolism,  partly 
because  of  insufficient  food,  and  often  as  the  result  of  an  unwise  use  of  col- 
chicum  or  other  drugs.  To  this  category  must  also  be  referred  the  feeble 
heart  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  together  with  the  atrophy  of  the  heart  in 
the  acute  febrile  infections,  tuberculosis,  and  starvation.  Long  recumbency, 
as  in  illness  or  those  who  from  other  causes  are  bed-ridden,  leads  to  gradual 
heart  starvation.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  dilatation,  dyspnoea 
upon  exertion,  gastrohepatic  distress,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  general  asthenia. 

Diagrnosis. — Direct. — Objective  phenomena  dependent  upon  changes 
in  the  heart  upon  which  to  base  a  diagnosis  are  usually  absent.  The  anam- 
nesis and  the  cardinal  condition  of  weakness  of  the  heart,  as  manifest  by 
rational  symptoms,  justify  a  provisional  diagnosis.  A  positive  diagnosis 
may  be  reached  by  the  method  of  exclusion.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
it  cannot  be  reached  at  all. 

In  the  anamnesis  the  age  of  the  patient,  his  mode  of  life,  the  history 
of  antecedent  disease  are  important.  The  present  condition  of  the  super- 
ficial arteries,  the  blood-pressure,  the  ophthalmoscopic  evidences  of  changes 
in  the  walls  of  the  retinal  arteries,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  albumin,  tophaceous  deposits  in  the  ears  or  around 
the  small  joints,  and  the  occurrence  of  asthma-like  seizures,  precordial 
pain,  and  angina  pectoris  are  all  to  be  carefully  investigated.  Dyspnoea, 
precordial  and  abdominal  distress,  diminution  in  the  urine,  and  anlema 
are  most  significant  symptoms;  feebleness  of  the  heart  sounds,  a  weak  or 
undiscoverable  impulse,  a  faint  or  inconstant  mitral  systolic  murmur  are 
signs  of  importance.  A  marked  increase  in  the  pulse-frequency  upon  slight 
exertion  is  very  suggestive. 

The  diagnosis  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  })e  made  when, 
in  a  person  of  middle  age  presenting  the  signs  of  sclerosis  of  the  aortic 
valves  or  atheroma  of  the  ascending  aorta,  attacks  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea 
or  angina  pectoris  occur  in  connection  with  the  manifestations  of  cardiac 
inadequacy.  The  diagnosis  of  coronary  em})olism  and  thrombosis  is  usually 
impossible.  These  conditions  frequently  arise  in  advanced  cases  without 
any  clinical  manifestation  whatever.  The  evidences  of  general  arterio- 
sclerosis in  a  case  characterized  by  the  signs  of  great  and  persistent  cardiac 
weakness  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  nephritis, 
and,  in  particular,  of  contracted  kidney,  are  also  significant.  Finally,  tran- 
sient attacks  of  increased  cardiac  asthenia  in  persons  improperly  nourished, 
overworked,  much  torn  by  the  stress  of  life,  or  suffering  from  acute  or 
chronic  disease,  are  very  often  the  manifestations  of  heart  starvation. 

Differential. — The  Cardiac  Neuroses. — The  differential  diagnosis  is 
rendered  uncertain,  especially  in  the  early  ca.ses  of  chronic  myocarditis, 
by  the  fact  that  the  murmurs  and  especially  neurasthenic  symptoms  are 
very  common  in  myocarditis.  A  history  of  accidental  or  surgical  trauma, 
overwork,  anxiety,  grief,  onanism,  sexual  excess,  hysteria,  speak  for  a 
cardiac  neurosis.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  some  value  in  diagnosis. 
Under  forty  the  neuroses  are   more  common;    after  forty  myocarditis. 
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Chronic  Valvular  Disease. — Here  also  the  frequent  association  of  the  two 
conditions  gives  rise  to  nice  problems  in  differential  diagnosis.  The  difficulty 
relates  usually  to  mitral  insufficiency.  The  question  concerns  the  natim 
of  the  cardiac  insufficiency.  Is  it  valvular  or  muscular?  A  systolic  murmur, 
accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonary  sound,  and  cardiac  dilatation  occur 
in  both  comlitions.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  a  strong  impulse 
are  in  favor  of  valvular  disease.  These  conditions  may  be  absent  in  moder- 
ate mitral  insufficiency,  or  the  hypertrophy  may  be  due  to  renal  disease  or 
adherent  pericardium,  or  again  the  impulse  may  be  obscured  in  emphj'sema. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  history  of  rheumatic  fever,  or  the  infrequency 
of  myocanlitis  in  childhood,  or  of  uncorabined  mitral  insufficiency  in  the 
aged  is  to  be  considered.  Furthermore  the  murmur  of  muscular  insuffi- 
ciency is  changeable  and  may  wholly  disappear  with  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  myocardium  under  rest  and  treatment.  In  fact  the  out- 
come of  a  reasonable  management  of  the  case  is  of  diagnostic  value,  since 
interstitial  changes  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  are  usually  pro- 
gressive and  ultimately  give  rise  to  symptoms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Proenosis. — Chronic  myocarditis  can  scarcely  be  said  to  end  in  recov- 
ery. Circumscribed  lesions  may  be  repaired  by  the  development  of  fibroid 
tissue.  As  a  rule  the  outlook  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  Much  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  and  his  ability  to  bring  himself  under 
discipline.  The  sooner  this  is  done  and  the  slighter  the  lesions,  the  better 
the  outlook.  Sometimes  improvement  and  the  postponement  of  the  lethil 
disaster  occur  in  the  most  alarming  cases. 


iii.  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation. 

(a)  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Definition.  —  An  anatomical  condition  characterized  by  an  ovw- 
growth  of  the  myocardium.  A  single  chamber  may  be  involved,  or  one 
side,  or  the  whole  heart.     The  left  ventricle  is  most  commonly  affected. 

The  wall  may  be  thickened  without  enlargement  of  the  chamber,  or 
the  chamber  may  be  dilated, — eccentric  hypertrophy;  combined  hypertrojAj 
and  dilatation, — and  this  is  by  far  the  most  common  form.  Thickening  irf 
the  walls  with  diminished  capacity  of  the  chambers  may  be  simulated  by 
post-mortem  conditions — so-called  concentric  hypertrophy. 

Etiology. — ^The  work  of  the  heart  is  increased  but  the  nutrition  of  iia 
wall  is  maintained,  (a)  In  its  simplest  form  hypertrophy  is  caused  by 
habitual  excessive  muscular  exertion.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  when  ph}* 
iological  increase  passes  over  to  actual  hypertrophy.  The  heart  of  the  iron 
worker  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  clerk.  Muscular  work  incre&f«9 
blood-pressure.  General  arteriosclerosis,  particularly  that  form  associated 
with  chronic  nephritis,  toxic  substances,  as  lead,  alcohol,  and  the  poiiu:ins 
of  gout,  increases  the  arterial  tension  and  is  a  common  cause  of  hypertrophy, 
(b)  The  freedom  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  is  hampered  by  extensive 
pericardial  adhesions,  by  local  or  general  interstitial  myocarditis,  and  by 
the  neuroses  which  give  rise  to  cardiac  overaction,  especially  exophthalmic 
goitre,  tachycardia,  and  those  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  various  stimulanu 
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and  narcotics,  especially  tea  and  coffee.  The  heart  works  at  a  disadvantage 
and  if  its  nutrition  remains  fairly  good  undergoes  hypertrophy,  (c)  The 
amount  of  blood  which  the  heart  has  to  propel  is  increased  in  aortic  and 
mitral  insufficiency,  since  with  every  revolution  of  the  heart  a  given  quan- 
tity of  blood  passes  to  and  fro  through  the  affected  orifice  like  a  shuttle- 
cock and  demands  a  proportionate  increase  in  cardiac  power  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  Habitual  excesses  at  table  and,  in 
particular,  the  consumption  of  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  have  been 
shown  to  give  rise  to  cardiac  hypertrophy,  (d)  Resistance  to  the  free  out- 
flow of  blood  caused  by  narrowing  of  an  orifice  causes  hypertrophy  of  the 
wall  of  the  affected  chamber,  as  the  left  ventricle  in  aortic  stenosis,  the 
left  auricle  in  mitral  stenosis  and  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  valve.  Con- 
genital narrowing  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  arterial  system  in  general  is  another 
cause  of  hypertrophy. 

The  various  conditions  which  primarily  or  chiefly  cause  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  ultimately  cause  also  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  arises  also  in  other  conditions  which 
increase  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  such  as  emphysema, 
fibrosis  of  the  lungs,  and  deformities  of  the  chest.  The  left  auricle  under- 
goes dilatation  with  hypertrophy  in  mitral  disease,  especially  stenosis; 
the  right  in  conditions  characterized  by  increased  blood-pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  circuit,  both  of  valvular  and  of  pulmonary  origin. 

Enormous  enlargement  of  the  heart — cor  bovinum — is  usually  due  to 
aortic  insufficiency,  chronic  mediastinitis,  or  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  essentially  a  conservative  process.  Its 
development  is  gradual  and  for  a  time  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  of  the 
lesions  with  which  it  is  associated.  So  long  as  the  equilibrium  of  the  cir- 
culation is  maintained,  the  hypertrophy  is  compensatory;  when  the  hyper- 
trophy begins  to  fail,  the  compensation  is  impaired;  when  dilatation  is 
marked  and  cardiac  insufficiency  is  extreme,  the  compensation  is  said  to 
be  ruptured  or  broken. 

Moderate  hypertrophy  is  unattended  by  marked  direct  symptoms. 
In  fact  it  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the  manifestations  of  the  underlying 
disease.  Sensations  of  fulness,  aggravated  when  lying  upon  the  left  side, 
easily  induced  overaction,  and  the  consciousness  of  precordial  pulsation  or 
throbbing  in  the  neck  or  head  sometimes  occur  in  advanced  cases. 

The  physical  signs  depend  upon  the  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  its 
preponderance  over  the  accompanying  dilatation,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  heart  is  covered  by  the  overlying  borders  of  the  lungs.  When  the 
hypertrophy  is  advanced  and  dilatation  yet  subordinated  to  it,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  readily  made.  Upon  inspection  the  impulse  is  strong  and  extended 
to  the  left  and  downward.  In  marked  enlargement  it  is  heaving,  and  the 
whole  precordial  area  may  pulsate.  There  is  pulsation  at  the  root  of  the 
neck.  A  visible  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium  occurs  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Palpation  confirms  the  signs  obtained  by  inspection,  and 
in  women  with  large  mammae  may  enable  the  examiner  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  apex  when  inspection  and  percussion  are  ineffectual.  The 
radial  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  rather  slow.  Upon  percussion  the  areas 
of  relative  and   absolute  dulness  are  usually  both  increased;    in  large- 
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lunged  persons  and  cases  of  emphysema,  the  relative  duioess  only.  Ejne»- 
sion  of  deep  dulness  to  the  left  and  upward  is  a  sign  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle;  to  the  right  and  downward  a  sign  of  hypertrophy  of  the  nA\ 
ventricle.  Upon  auscultation  the  first  sound  is  loud,  often  boominc  ud 
prolonged;  the  second  aortic  sound  accentuated  in  left  ventricle  hyper- 
trophy, the  second  pulmonary  accentuated  when  the  right  veniricle  ij 
involved.  Accentuation  of  the  second  aortic  occurs,  however,  in  tbo» 
conditions  of  high  tension  of  the  systemic  arteries  which  cause  left  ventriek 
hypertrophy,  and  accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonary  in  those  whirh 
interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary'  vessek. 

(b)   DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  an  anatomical  condition,  ehai- 
acterized  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  its  chambers  due  to  stretching  if  it; 
walls.  Dilatation  may  affect  one  or  more  chambers  of  the  heart.  It  msy 
be  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  dilatation  is  usually  primary;  chronic  dilata- 
tion secondary  to  cardiac  insufficiency  or  valvular  disease.  A  previously 
diseased  heart  is  more  liable  to  acute  dilatation  than  a  normal  heart. 

The  capacity  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart  varies  considerably  within 
normal  limits.  Pathological  enlargement — dilatation — exists  when  the 
affected  chamber  is  unable  to  empty  itself  of  blood  in  systole,  ami  is  per- 
manent. The  myocardium,  like  other  muscles,  increases  within  certain 
limits  with  use,  especially  if  the  increase  in  work  is  gradual  and  nutriiiun 
is  maintained. 

Etiology. — Dilatation  results  from  a  disproportion  between  the  power 
of  the  heart  muscle  and  the  work  which  it  has  to  do.  In  other  words,  the 
pressure  within  the  chambers  may  be  increased  or  the  muscular  wall  nuj 
be  weakened.  These  factors  may  act  singly  or  in  combination.  Incr«a«d 
pressure  arises  when  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood  to  be  propelled 
or  an  abnormal  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Under  certain  conditions,  ta 
in  the  gradually  developing  sclerotic  form  of  aortic  stenosis,  and  in  ibe 
cardiovascular  changes  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  left  ventricle  may  not 
undergo  dilatation  but  hypertrophy. 

Severe  and  prolongetl  muscular  effort  is  a  common  cause  of  acme 
dilatation,  as  in  mountain  climbing  or  prolonged  tests  of  endurance.  The 
condition  is  known  as  heart  strain.  The  symptoms  are  breathlessaea 
upon  exertion,  cyanosis,  lassitude,  mental  depression,  and  swelling  of  the 
ankles;  the  signs  feebleness  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  small,  rapid,  irregular 
and  intermittent  pulse,  faint  heart  sounds,  and  upon  percussion  the  evi- 
dences of  enlargement  of  both  the  superficial  and  deep  areas  of  dulDess. 
increase  in  the  area  of  liver  dulness,  and  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  liinp. 
Relative  insufficiency  is  shown  by  the  development  of  a  mitral  sj-stfJit 
murmur,  and  the  safety  valve  function  of  the  tricuspid  by  a  systolic  murmur 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  right.  Under  appropriate  treat- 
ment, into  which  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  largely  enters,  gradual 
recovery  takes  place  with  disappearance  of  the  signs  of  dilatation.  In 
many  cases  they  recur  upon  further  unusual  effort,  and  in  some  the  dams^ 
to  the  wall  of  the  heart  is  permanent.     Acute  dilatation  occurs  aLso  in 
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consequence  of  undue  effort  after  acute  illness,  in  Graves's  disease,  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  and  paroxysmal  tachycardia.  It  may  follow  any  unusual 
effort  in  a  case  of  chronic  myocarditis. 

The  ultimate  tendency  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  to  dilatation.  In 
many  forms  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chambers  and  stretching  of  the 
walls  begin  early;  in  others  not  until  after  an  initial  hypertrophy.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  insufficiency;  the  signs  those  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  displacement  of  the  apex  to  the  left  and  downward, 
feeble,  undulating  impulse  extending  over  several  intercostal  spaces,  and 
faint  cardiac  sounds  reverting  to  the  fetal  type.  Dropsy  and  the  evidences 
of  visceral  congestion  are  present  in  well-marked  cases. 

Valvular  disease  is  a  constant  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  In 
stenosis  a  portion  of  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  that  should  pass  the 
affected  orifice  is  held  back  in  systole;  in  incompetency  a  portion  of  the 
quantity  that  has  passed  the  orifice  flows  back  in  diastole.  In  one  case  the 
blood  entering  the  chamber  meets  blood  that  should  have  passed  on;  in 
the  other  blood  enters  the  chamber  in  diastole  from  two  opposite  directions, 
one  physiological,  the  other  pathological..  The  result  is  dilatation  of  the 
affected  chamber  and  transference  of  the  increased  blood-pressure  back- 
ward from  the  site  of  the  valvular  lesion,  from  ventricle  to  auricle  on  the 
left  side,  through  the  pulmonary  circuit,  to  ventricle  and  then  to  auricle  on 
the  right. 

Hypertrophy  at  first,  then  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  thus  results 
from  aortic  stenosis  and  from  aortic  insufficiency;  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  left  auricle  from  mitral  stenosis  and  mitral  insufficiency; 
pulmonary  hyperemia  from  either  stenosis  or  insufficiency  of  the  aortic 
or  mitral  valve  systems;  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
from  pulmonary  hyperajmia  due  to  valvular  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  or  to  intrapulmonary  conditions  which  increase  the  resistance  in  the 
pulmonary  circuit;  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  from 
overdistention  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Whenever  dilatation  is  in  excess  of  h3'^pertrophy  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  transference  of  blood-pressure  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  side 
of  the  circulation. 

When  the  myocardium  is  weakened  by,  (a)  the  toxins  of  the  acute 
infections,  (b)  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  in  endocarditis  or  peri- 
carditis, (c)  the  malnutrition  of  starvation  in  any  form,  anaemia,  or  chloro- 
sis, dilatation  may  result  in  the  absence  of  increase  in  the  blood-piessure. 

iv.  Fatty  Heart. 

Fatty  Overgrowth;    Fatty  Infiltration;   Cardiac  Inadequacy  of  the  Obese; 

Cor  Adiposum, 

m 

Definition. —  A  condition  common  in  fat  persons,  characterized 
anatomically  by  excess  of  fat  beneath  the  epicardium  and  among  the 
strands  of  muscular  fibres,  and  clinically  by  cardiac  insufficiency. 

It  has  been  customary  to  include,  under  the  designation  fatty  heart, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle  and  fat  overgrowth  or  infiltration. 
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The  present  tendency,  however,  is  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  peculiv 
changes  that  occur  in  corpulent  persons,  since  fatty  degeneration  it 
a  common  form  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  in  myocarditis  due 
to  many  different  causes,  and  wholly  without  distinctive  etiological  or 
clinical   features. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  common  in  the  infectious  feven, 
wasting  diseases,  and  the  cachexias.  It  is  very  marked  in  acute  yellov 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  pernicious  anemia.  It 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  changes  of  old  age.  The  degenen- 
tion  may  also  under  all  these  conditions  affect  the  various  viscera.  The 
wall  of  the  heart  may  be  locally  or  generally  involved.  The  heart  muscfe 
is  flabby,  relaxed,  and  friable.  The  color  is  that  of  the  "  faded  leaf,"  The 
heart  when  thrown  upon  the  table  sinks  into  a  shapeless  mass.  Micn^ 
scopically  the  fibres  are  filled  with  minute  fat  globules. 

The  condition  under  consideration  is  entirely  different.  It  is  essw- 
tially  an  affection  of  the  corpulent.  There  is  an  excess  of  the  subperi- 
cardial  fat,  so  great  in  some  instances  as  to  wholly  envelop  the  muscle  ii 
a  casing  of  fat.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  in  the  intraventriculir 
grooves,  along  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  upon  the  wall  of  the 
right  ventricle.  It  penetrates  the  muscles,  separating  the  fibres,  and  mty 
extend  to  the  endocardium.  The  heart  is  dilated  and  its  wall  flabby  aad 
relaxed.  Upon  microscopical  examination  the  muscular  fibres  are  found 
to  be  atrophied  and  in  some  instances  to  have  undergone  fatty  degenen- 
tion.  There  is  a  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  heart  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  body.  In  many  fat  persons  with  well-developed  muscb 
cardiac  insufficiency  does  not  occur.  Cardiac  symptoms  are  marked  ii 
that  type  of  obesity  characterized  by  anEcmia,  flabby  muscles,  and  indolenfe 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  are  those  (rf 
the  obesity  of  which  it  constitutes  such  an  important  part.  The  middle 
periotls  of  life,  the  male  sex,  heredity,  addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
much  fluid,  malt  liquors  and  alcohol  in  general,  luxurious  habits,  and  indo- 
lence are  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  corpulence  and  the  fatty  heart. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  manifestations  are  those  of  cardiac  inade 
quacy,  dyspnopa,  a  feeble  pulse,  much  accelerated  upon  effort  and  cont- 
monly  intermittent  and  irregular.  Poor  appetite,  much  thirst,  soi 
constipation  are  common.  Such  patients  are  often  drowsy  by  day  and 
sleepless  by  night.    Dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities  is  sometimes  marked. 

Physical  Signs.— The  methods  of  physical  examination  usually  yidi 
unsatisfactory  results  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat.  Thi^  if 
particularly  true  of  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion.  The  results  of 
auscultation  are  sometimes  more  satisfactory.  The  heart  sounds  are  usually 
feeble  and  distant.  When,  however,  they  are  well  defined  and  the  aortic 
sound  distinct,  they  ni.iy  be  regarded  as  indicating  fairly  well-maintained 
myocardial  nutrition.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  sound  is  extremely 
faint  or  replaced  by  a  systolic  murmur,  the  aortic  sound  feeble,  and  the 
pulmonic  sound  accentuated  though  feeble,  the  integrity  of  the  heart  musde 
is  greatly  impaired. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  fatty  heart  depends  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  cniiliac  insufficiency  with  obesity. 
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The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  between  this  condition  and  the  primary 
jmsemias,  especially  chlorosis  and  pernicious  anaemia,  may  be  made  by  a 
proper  blood  examination.  The  blood  of  corpulent  persons  of  the  pallid 
type  who  suffer  from  fatty  heart  may  show  the  characters  of  a  more  or 
less  marked  secondary  ansemia,  but  not,  in  the  absence  of  specific  lesions, 
the  characters  of  the  primary  ansemias. 

Prosrnosis. — The  outlook  in  general  is  unfavorable  and  is  rendered 
more  so  by  unwise  attempts  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  body  by  insufficient 
food,  unduly  increased  exercise,  exhausting  baths,  or  depressing  drugs. 
Thickened  arteries,  paroxysmal  dyspncea,  and  angina  pectoris  are  of 
ominous  significance. 

V.  Various  Degenerations,  New  Growths,  and  Parasites 

of  the  Heart. 

Degenerations  of  the  heart  muscle  not  already  considered  are  amy- 
loid degeneration,  the  hyaline  transformation  of  Zenker,  and  calcareous 
infiltration.  None  of  these  is  recognizable  during  life  nor  of  clinical 
interest. 

Tumors  of  the  heart  are  commonly  carcinoma  and  sarcoma.  They 
are  usually  secondary.  Fibroma,  lipoma,  myoma,  gumma,  and  leukaemic 
infiltrations  are  extremely  rare.  Malignant  tumors  very  commonly  lead 
to  pericarditis,  which  may  be  plastic  or  purulent. 

Of  the  parasites  which  affect  the  myocardium,  the  echinococcus  is  the 
most  common.  It  selects  the  right  ventricle  twice  as  often  as  the  left. 
So  long  as  it  remains  within  the  myocardium  it  does  not  occasion  symptoms. 
When  it  finds  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  heart  it  gives  rise  to  embolism, 
especially  in  the  lungs.  The  cysticercus  and  trichinella  find  access  to  the 
heart  muscle,  but  do  not  occasion  symptoms. 

vi.  Wounds  and  Foreign  Bodies. 

External  injuries,  as  stabs  and  gunshot  wounds,  are  very  common. 
Their  diagnosis  is  obvious.  The  subject  belongs  to  surgery,  and  has  ac- 
quired great  importance  in  consequence  of  the  recent  success  which,  in 
stab  wounds,  has  attended  the  prompt  exposure  of  the  heart  and  suturing 
of  the  wound.  Internal  injuries  are  extremely  rare.  They  are  caused  by 
foreign  bodies — a  bone  or  artificial  denture  ulcerating  its  way  from  the 
cesophagus,  or  in  the  case  of  insane  or  hysterical  persons  by  pins  or  needles 
that  have  been  swallowed.  In  the  former  instance  the  nature  of  the  lesion 
would  be  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  sudden  fatal  haema- 
temesis,  in  the  latter  pericarditis  would  occur;  but  a  positive  etiological 
diagnosis  intra  viiam  cannot  be  made. 

vii.  Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

This  accident  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  arrest  of  the  blood  supply 
to  the  affected  area  in  consequence  of  sclerosis  or  embolism  of  a  branch 
of  a  coronary  artery,  inducing  acute  softening — myomalacia  cordis.     The 
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heart  wall  may  undergo  similar  circumscribed  impairment  from  suppun- 
tive  myocarditis  or  a  softening  gumma.  Local  fatty  degeneration  is  the 
most  common  cause.  The  rupture  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  anierior 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  septum.  The  softened  area  graduillT 
yields,  and  upon  some  effort  which  causes  heightened  in  t  raven triculir 
pressure,  as  ascending  a  staircase  or  straining  at  stool,  it  suddenly  grvo 
way  and  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardial  s&c—hcrmoperHcardium— 
is  followed  by  death.  Rupture  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  ventriclf 
is  much  less  common,  and  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  or  thf 
auricles  very  rare. 

Traumatic  rupture  of  the  heart  may  result  from  violent  blows  or  con- 
tusions of  the  thorax,  such  as  occur  in  falls  or  railroad  accidents.  This 
variety  of  heart  rupture  is  more  apt  to  involve  the  right  ventricle  or  u 
auricle.  In  some  case.'?  the  borders  of  the  rent  maintain  their  position. 
Pericardial  adhesions  may  occur  and  death  may  be  postponed  for  several 
hours  or  days. 

DiaKiiosis. — In  the  majority  of  the  cases  death  results  at  once  and  iht 
diagnosis  is  impo.ssible.  When  the  opening  is  small,  signs  of  int«ntil 
hemorrhage — feeble  pulse,  oppression,  air  hunger,  ghastly  pallor,  and 
orthopncea — are  suggestive.  When  pericardial  adhesions  exist  the  blood 
outflow  is  hJnderetl  and  life  may  be  correspondingly  prolonged. 

Prognosis, — The  outlook,  however,  is  without  hope. 


viii.  Aneurism  of  the  Heart. 

Aneurism  of  a  valve  may  result  from  malignant  endocarditis.  Tht 
condition  is  not  common.  The  aortic  valves  are  affected  with  greair 
frequency  than  the  mitral.  The  cusp  shows  a  bulging  in  the  direction  «f 
the  ventricle,  which  presently  ruptures,  causing  acute  insufEciencv.  The 
signs  are  not  ch.iracteristic  and  are  obscured  by  the  primary  changw. 
A  positive  diagno.sis  cannot  be  made. 

Aneurism  of  the  wall  is  also  a  rare  condition.  Its  most  common  posi- 
tion is  the  left  ventricle  in  the  region  of  the  apex,  which  is  the  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  heart  most  commonly  affected  in  the  fibroid  degeneralioa 
of  chronic  myocarditis. 

Etiology. — This  condition  mostly  follows  chronic  myocarditis,  bul 
has  been  observed  in  acute  mural  endocarditis.  Wounds  of  the  heart  and 
gumma  are  also  etiological  factors.  The  dilatation  is  usually  single,  but 
may  be  multiple. 

Diagnosis.^ Direct. — The  symptoms  are  not  characteristic.  The 
associated  myocarditis  causes  cardiac  inadequacy,  manifest  by  the  usual 
clinical  phenomena.  When  the  tumor  attains  considerable  size  it  is  usually 
lined  by  laminated  clots  and  may  give  rise  to  irregular  enlargement  of  the 
diameters  of  deep  cardiac  dulness.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  bulfpn; 
in  the  region  of  the  apex  and  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  chest. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  trom  mediastinal  or  pleural  tumor  is 
to  be  considered.  The  feeble  pulse  of  cardiac  inadequacy  may  be  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  cardiac  impulse.  The  X-rays  may  be  of  service  in  the 
differential  diagnosis. 
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ix.  Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

Definition. — A  diminution  of  the  heart  in  weight  and  size.  A  single 
chamber  or  the  entire  heart  may  be  atrophied. 

The  term  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  is  used  to  designate  congenital 
undersize. 

The  myocardium  is  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown  color,  and  abnormally 
resistant.  The  surface  is  often  marked  or  puckered.  The  muscle  fibres 
are  diminished  in  size,  their  transverse  strise  indistinct  and  presenting 
collections  of  yellowish-brown  pigment  near  the  nuclei. 

Etiology. — The  small  size  of  the  left  ventricle  in  extreme  mitral  steno- 
sis may  be  looked  upon  as  an  example  of  atrophy  of  a  single  chamber  of 
the  heart.  Common  causes  are  starvation  and  wasting  diseases,  as  cancer, 
diabetes,  protracted  suppuration,  and,  in  particular,  phthisis.  Brown 
atrophy  of  the  heart  is  common  in  advanced  valvular  disease  and  old  age — 
the  senile  heart. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  inadequacy — feeble 
and  rapid  action,  especially  upon  exertion,  weak  and  irregular  pulse,  faint 
sounds,  and  indistinct  impulse.  The  shrunken  lungs  usually  increase  the 
area  of  superficial  dulness,  but  the  diameters  of  deep  dulness  are  reduced. 

Diagrnosis. — Tlie  calcification  of  the  costal  cartilages  in  the  aged  often 
renders  the  examination  of  the  heart  by  percussion  very  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  X-ray  examination  yields  more  definite  signs  of  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  clinical  phenomena  are  much 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  primary  affection. 

Prog^nosis. — The  outlook  is  that  of  the  primary  disease.  The  ultimate 
failure  of  the  circulation  is  often  largely  due  to  cardiac  atrophy. 

III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

i.  Pericarditis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  resulting  from  trau- 
matism, infection,  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  contiguous 
structures,  or  toxic  conditions. 

Etiology. — Idiopathic  or  spontaneous  pericarditis  is  a  purely  theo- 
retical conception.  The  extremely  rare  cases  of  pericarditis  in  children 
without  other  indications  of  local  or  constitutional  disease  are  probably 
due  to  latent  tuberculosis,  or  tonsillitis  or  other  infection,  or  to  an  obscure 
toxsemia.  Traumatic  pericarditis  may  become  the  subject  of  medical 
diagnosis  when  the  injury  is  from  within,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ulceration  of 
a  foreign  body  from  the  cosophagus,  or  injury  by  needles  or  pins  that  have 
been  swallowed.  Infection  is  the  most  common  cause.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  occur  in  connection  with  rheumatic  fever.  The  pericarditis 
may  precede  the  joint  affection.  Next  in  frequency  are  the  cases  due  to 
tuberculosis.  To  this  etiological  group  are  to  be  referred  the  cases  of 
pericarditis  which  follow  blows  and  contusions  of  the  chest,  and  those  which 
occur  in  alcoholics.  The  pericarditis  may,  for  a  time,  be  the  only  clinical 
manifestation  of  the  tuberculous  infection.     I^ss  commonly  pericarditis 
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is  secondary  to  sepsis,  especially  that  caused  by  acute  necrosis  or  pact- 
peral  infection,  or  the  toxsemia  of  scarlet  fever  and  the  other  acute 
febrile  infections. 

Extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  endocardium  may  account  for 
the  common  association  of  endo-  and  pericarditis  in  rheumatic  fever,  or  the 
later  pericardial  inflammation  may  be  also  a  direct  manifestation  of  rheu- 
matism. This  mode  of  infection  is  common  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia, 
and  may  occur  in  cesophageal  carcinoma,  tuberculous  or  bronchiectatic 
cavities  closely  adjacent  to  the  pericardium,  tuberculous  mediastinitis.  per- 
forating gastric  ulcer,  or  subphrenic  abscess.  That  form  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  purulent  myocarditis,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  aneurism  of  tbp 
aorta,  disease  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  or  the  vertebra;  arises  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  cases  by  direct  extension.  Toxic  pericarditis  is  not  rarely  s 
terminal  condition  in  chronic  nephritis,  especially  the  interstitial  variety. 
It  is  occasionally  present  but  usually  latent  in^out,  scurvy,  diabetes,  and 
arteriosclerosis.  Among  the  infrequent  causes  of  pericarditis  are  syphilis, 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma  of  the  pericardium,  echinococci  or  cysticerci,  and 
actinomycosis.  The  micro-organisms  most  frequently  encountered  in  the 
exudate  are  the  ordinary  pyogenic  bacteria,  the  pneumococcus,  and  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

The  inflammatory  exudate  may  be  fibrinous,  serofibrinous,  hemor- 
rhagic, or  purulent.  The  terminal  condition  in  cases  that  recover  is  thai 
of  more  or  less  complete  adhesion  between  the  pericardial  surfaces- 
adherenl  perirardium.  It  is  customary  to  describe  separately  dry  or  fibri- 
nous pericariiitis,  pericarditis  with  effusion,  and  adherent  pericardium; 
but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  these,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  are  successive  stages  in  a  continuous  process.  Like  other  iadam- 
mations,  pericarditis  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 


(a)  FIBRINOUS.  PLASTIC.  OR  DRY  PERICARDITIS. 

Pericarditis  Sicca. 

In  the  simple  acute  cases  the  inflammation  involves  first  the  epicardiil 
or  visceral  layer;  later  the  pericardial  layer  of  the  serous  pericardiuni. 
The  fibrinous  exudate  may  be  circumscribed  or  general.  Its  arrangement 
varies  greatly.  Sometimes  it  presents  the  appearance  seen  when  tm 
buttered  surfaces  are  separated;  sometimes  there  are  hairy  ridges  i» 
irregular  parallel  lines. — cor  viUosu?n,^or  again  there  may  be  a  stratiGrd 
or  a  honeycombed  appearance.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  variable  amount  (tf 
fluid  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  but  in  chronic  tubercutoa 
cases  with  great  thickening  fluid  is  absent.  The  myocardium  immediate!; 
subjacent  is  inflamed.  The  frequent  coexistence  of  endocarditis  is  of 
clinical  as  well  as  etiological  interest. 

Symptoms. — Plastic  pericarditis  is  sometimes  latent.  Even  in  marktl 
cases  the  subjective  phenomena  may  be  indefinite.  Pain  is  common.  It 
is  usually  substernal  or  referred  to  the  region  of  the  apex.  Less  frequently 
it  radiates  to  the  neck  and  arm,  especially  on  the  left  side.  It  may  te 
stitch-like  and  lancinating,  or  dull  and  heavy;   persistent  or  paroxy^iuL 
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The  fever  of  the  primary  disease  may  be  aggravated,  but  the  terminal 
pericarditis  of  nephritis  may  be  unattended  by  a  rise  of  temperature. 

Physical  Signs. — Upon  inspection   the  signs   are  usually  negative. 
The  breathing  may  be  rapid  and  shallow  or  there  may  be  orthopnoDa. 
Palpation  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  reveals  a  more  or  less 
distinct  friction  fremitus.     The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated — 120  to  140 
to  the  minute.     The  percussion  borders  of  the  heart  are  not  enlarged  jn 
simple  fibrinous  pericarditis.    In  old  cases  the  myocardium  may  undergo 
dilatation.     Auscultation. — The  pericardial  friction  sound  is  most  vari- 
able in  character.     It  is  frequently  of  a  soft  grazing  or  brushing  quality. 
More  commonly  it  is  rubbing  or  grating  and  has  been  compared  with  the 
creaking  of  new  leather.    It  appears  to  be  superficial,  as  though  produced 
close  to  the  surface,  and  is  increased  by  moderate  pressure,  in  some  cases 
obliterated  by  strong  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.     Its  intensity  varies 
from  a  scarcely  audible  whifif  to  a  loud  coarse  sound,  directly  appreciable 
to  the  ear.     Its  loudness  is  not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  fibrinous 
exudate.      It  is  sometimes  absent  when  the  fibrin  is  abundant,*  as  in  cor 
villosum;    sometimes  distinct  when  there  is  merely  a  thin   layer.      The 
intensity  is  modified  by  posture  and  undergoes  remarkable  changes  from 
day  to  day  in  the  course  of  the  attack.    The  pericardial  friction  sound  is 
usually  to-and-fro,  corresponding  to  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles, but  it  does  not  bear  the  definit3  relations  of  endocardial  murmurs 
to  the  cardiac  cycle.      It  is  sometimes  single  and  in  rare  instances  triple, 
having  a  somewhat  irregular  canter  rhythm.     Its  systolic  and  diastolic 
portions  have  usually,  but  not  invariably,  the  same  quality  and  pitch. 
They  are  almost  always  of  \mequal  length.     It  is  heard  over  the  body  of 
the  heart;   sometimes  most  distinctly  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  left 
intercostal  spaces  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sternum,  sometimes  at  the 
base  over  the  pericardial  reflectioni?  upon  the  great  vessels,  and  again  in 
the  region  of  the  apex.     It  is  usually  limited  to  a  small  area,  but  may  be 
distinctly  heard  over  a  large  part  of  the  pericardium.     It  is,   however, 
always  circumscribed  and  never  transmitted  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
heart  in  definite  lines  corresponding  to  the  vessels,  as  is  the  case  with  endo- 
cardial murmurs.    When  pericardial  effusion  takes  place  the  friction  sound 
disappears  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  but,  except  in  large  effusions,  may 
still  be  heard  in  a  limited  region  at  the  base. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagxosis  of  fibrinous  pericarditis  depends 
upon  the  recognition  of  a  friction  sound  having  the  foregoing  characters, 
location,  and  correspondence  to  the  revolution  of  the  heart. 

Differential. — The  distinction  between  endocardial  murmurs  and 
exocardial  friction  sounds  is  based  upon  tlie  well-recognized  characters  of 
each.  A  double  aortic  murnuir,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  a 
thrill,  may  lead  to  error,  but  not  if  due  heed  be  given  to  its  sameness  from 
time  to  time,  lines  of  propagation,  the  correspondence  of  its  systolic  and 
diastolic  elements  with  the  cycle  of  the  heart,  and  the  associated  arterial 
changes. 

Pleurisy. — Pleural  friction  is  not  usually  restricted  to  the  cardiac 
borders  of  the  lung,  and  when  heard  elsewhere  serves  to  explain  a  pleuro- 
pericardial  friction,  which  is  due  to  movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces 
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induced  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  sign  is  by  no  means  infrequent 
at  the  Left  anterior  margin  of  the  lung  in  croupous  pneumonia,  and  is  some- 
times encountered  in  phthisis.  It  disappears  upon  fuU-beld  inspiration, 
and  on  ordinary  breathing  is  more  distinct  during  the  expiratory  period. 
Clicking  and  crepitant  r&les,  occasionally  heard  in  the  region  of  the  apex 
and  recurring  with  the  ventricular  systole,  are  readily  differentiated  from 
pericardial  friction. 

It  is  stated  that  pericardia]  friction  sounds  are  sometimes  produced 
by  milk  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  concretions,  and  in  the  dry 
condition  of  the  tissues  occurring  in  cholera,  but  such  conditions  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  true  pericarditis. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  fibrinous  pericarditis  as  such  is  favorable. 
In  some  days  or  weeks  recovery  may  take  place  without  any  clinical  mani- 
festation of  injury  to  the  heart.  The  inflammation  may  indeed  run  its 
course  in  the  absence  of  subjective  phenomena,  the  friction  sound  being 
the  only  objective  sign.  More  commonly  there  are  more  or  less  urgent 
symptoms.  The  danger  of  serofibrinous,  hemorrhagic,  or  purulent  effusion, 
of  implication  of  the  myocardium  with  acute  symptoms,  and  of  extensive 
pericardial  adhesions  leading  to  chronic  myocarditis  invests  every  case 
with  importance.  As  an  intercurrent  affection  it  adds  to  the  gravity 
of  the  primary  disea-^. 


(b)  PERICARDITIS  WITH  EFFUSION. 

Pericarditis  Exudativa. 

There  is  no  abrupt  hne  of  separation  between  dry  pericarditis  and 
pericarditis  with  effusion.  In  the  meshes  of  an  abundant  fibrinous  exu- 
date there  are  small  collections  of  serum;  in  serofibrinous  effusions  the 
pericardial  surfaces  are  covered  with  fibrin,  flakes  of  which  float  free  in 
the  fluid.     The  effusion  may  be  serofibrinous,  hemorrhagic,  or  purulent. 

Etiologically  serofibrinous  efiusiou  is  usually  a  so-called  second  stap 
in  the  evolution  of  the  attack  of  pericarditis,  and  may  arise  in  any  of  tbe 
conditions  in  which  plastic  pericarditis  occurs.  Blood  elements  are  present 
in  varj'ing  amounts.  Hemorrhagic  effusions  owe  their  characteristic  ap- 
pearance to  an  excess  of  blood.  They  are  met  with  in  tuberculous  and 
cancerous  pericarditis,  and  in  those  forms  which  occur  in  hemorrhapc 
conditions,  as  scorbutus  and  purpura,  and  in  the  aged.  The  quantity  of 
blood  varies  from  an  amount  only  appreciable  upon  microscopical  or  chem- 
ical examination  to  almost  pure  blood.  The  effusion  may  be  purulent  in 
tuberculous  cases.  It  is  likely  to  be  so  in  those  due  to  sepsis  or  internal 
or  external  traumatism,  or  when  an  effusion  arises  in  consequence  of  infec- 
tion from  a  contiguous  bronchiectatic  cavity  or  vomica.  The  volume  of 
the  effusion  is  extremely  variable.  Experimentally  the  normal  sac  will 
contain  without  distention  150  to  200  c.c.  Upon  forcible  distention,  with 
compression  of  the  heart,  from  500  to  800  c.c.  may  be  injected.  The  in- 
flamed pericardium  is  more  distensible,  and  with  the  adjustmentij  whic^ 
take  place  under  the  gradual  accumulation  of  an  effusion,  as  much  as  Id0(> 
or  even  2000  c.c.  have  been  observed. 
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Symptoms. — The  condition  is  frequently  latent.     There  are  cases  in 
which  moderate  pericardial  effusions  run  a  favorable  course  without  heart 
symptoms,  resorption  taking  place  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
More  commonly  the  early  symptoms  consist  of  chilliness,  precordial  pain, 
And  fever.    In  well-developed  cases  there  are  two  main  groups  of  symptoms, 
constitutional  and  local.     The  constitutional  symptoms  are  very  often 
masked  by  those  of  the  primary  affection,  and  moderate  terminal  effusions 
are  more  frequently  recognized  in  the  post-mortem  room  than  in  the  ward. 
In  children  general  symptoms,  as  feverishness,  dyspnoea,  loss  of  appetite, 
fretfulness,  languor,  and  a  rapidly  developing  pallor,  may  occur  in  the 
absence  of  precordial  pain  or  other  symptoms  suggestive  of  the  actual 
condition.     Pallor,   weakness,  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  dyspncea  and 
orthopncea,  melancholia  and  a  disposition  to  suicide,  and  in  grave  cases 
restlessness,  somnolence,  delirium,  and  a  tendency  to  coma  are  among  the 
symptoms  of  pericardial  effusion.     The  local  symptoms  arise  from  the 
inflammation,  from  the  derangement  of  the  circulation,  and  from  pressure. 
The  pain  is  referred  to  the  precordium;  less  commonly  to  the  epigastrium. 
It  is  usually  sharp  and  lancinating;   sometimes  dull  and   aching;   excep- 
tionally it  amounts  only  to  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort.    It  is  usually 
continuous  with  exacerbations,  but  may  be  paroxysmal  with  intervals  of 
relief.    It  is  intensified  by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.     Derangements 
of  the  circulation  are  manifest  in  cyanosis  of  varying  intensity,  shortness 
of  breath,  anxiety,  and  the  sensation  of  air  hunger.    The  patient  prefers 
to  lie  upon  the  left  side;   in  large  effusions  he  is  obligeil  to  be  propped  up 
with  pillows  in  the  semirecumbent  posture  or  to  sit  up  in  bed.    The  pulse 
is  rapid,  small,  and  frequently  arrhythmic.    In  large  effusions  with  thicken- 
ing of  the  parietal  pericardium  the  pulse  may  become  very  feeble  or  quite 
imperceptible  during  inspiration — pulsus   paradoxicus.     It  is  sometimes 
smaller  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  carotid  and  radial  arteries.    The 
circulatory  symptoms   are  due  in  part   to   the   direct   pressure   of   the 
effusion  upon  the  heart,  the  effects  of  which  are  greater  upon  the  thin- 
walled  auricles  than  upon  the  ventricles,  and  to  the  implication  of  the 
myocardium  directly   in    relation    with    the   inflamed    epicardium.    The 
symptoms  due  to  pressure  upon  other  organs  are  a  sense  of  precordial 
oppression  and  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  dysphagia,  aphonia,  a  laryn- 
geal   cough,    distention   of  the  veins  of   the   neck,  and   dyspnoea  from 
compression  of  the  left  lung. 

Physical  Sis^ns. — Inspection. — In  small  effusions  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctive signs.  In  moderate  and  large  effusions  the  respiratory  excursus 
tipon  the  left  side  is  diminished  in  consequence  of  pressure  atelectasis  of 
the  lower  lobe.  Pericardial  effusions  compress  the  left  lung  to  a  far  greater 
•extent  than  the  right.  The  epigastrium  is  prominent,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  diaphragm  and  liver.  In  children  and  young  persons  precordial 
prominence,  widening  and  slight  bulging  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces, 
and  in  some  cases  a  feeble  wavy  cardiac  impulse  may  be  present.  Palpa- 
tion.— A  cardiac  impulse  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle 
may  be  feebly  felt  in  the  fourth  interspace;  in  other  cases  the  apex  beat 
may  be  lower  than  normal  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    Very  often  no  precordial  impulse  can  be  detected.     Friction 
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fremitus  vanishes  as  the  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  separated  by  the 
effusion,  except  at  the  base,  where  it  may  sometimes  be  felt,  especially  in 
the  erect  posture.  Fluctuation  is  not  a  sign  of  pericardial  effu^on.  Id 
massive  effusions  bulging  of  the  left  retroclavicular  space  has  been  obser\'ed 
and  elevation  of  the  clavicle,  so  that  the  first  rib  may  be  palpated  to  the 
sternum — first  rib  sign.  Percussion.— This  method  of  physical  diagnosis 
yields  most  important  signs.  The  effusion  collects  first  in  the  most  depend- 
ent part  of  the  sac  and  gradually  rises  as  it  increases  in  amount.  Its  presence 
may  be  first  appreciated  by  an  absence  of  resonance  at  the  sternal  end  of 
the  fifth  right  intercostal  space— the  cardiohepatic  angle.  At  this  point 
in  normal  and  dilated  hearts  the  vertical  border  of  the  cardiac  duben 
and  the  transverse  upper  border  of  the  hepatic  dulness  make  a  well-defined 
right  angle.  In  early  effusion  and  in  certain  cases  of  obesity  this  angle  is 
replaced  by  a  curve  having  its  concavity  upward  and  outward  toward  the 
lung — Rotck's  sign.     As  the  effusion  increases  the  precordial  dulness  extendf 
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toward  the  left  and  upward,  later  toward  the  right,  displacing  the  bortleis 
of  the  lung  and  forming  at  first  a  quadrilateral  area  of  dulness  with  rounded 
corners,  whioli  with  larger  effusions  assumes  a  pear-shaped  outline,  the 
larger  end  lying  at  the  inferior  border  and  extending  beyond  the  stenul 
margin  on  the  right,  and  beyond  the  position  of  the  apex  and  the  mid- 
clavicular line  on  the  left.  In  large  effusions  the  dulness  may  invade 
Traube's  semilunar  space.  The  truncated  apex  of  this  6gure  reaches  into 
the  upper  sternal  region.  As  the  diameters  of  this  figure  are  gradually 
reached,  the  area  of  superficial  precordial  dulness  advances  more  rapidlf 
than  that  of  the  deep  or  absolute  dulness,  until  at  length  they  nearly  coin- 
cide. A  circumscribed  area  of  dulness  or  flatness  may  sometimes  be 
found  at  the  base  of  the  left  chest  posteriorly  between  the  inferior  angle  <rf 
the  scapula  and  the  vertebrte.  Old  pericardial  adhesions,  compr^sion  of 
the  left  lung,  and  coexistent  pleural  effusions  greatly  modify  these  chaiigH 
in  the  percussion  signs.  Auscultation. — The  friction  sound  disappeii* 
over  the  body  of  the  heart  but  may  be  heard  at  the  base,  very  rareiy  Jt 
the  apex.     The  first  sound  is  obscure  and  indistinct;  the  second  pqLa^ 
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nary  sound  accentuated.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid  and  often 
arrhythmic.  A  systolic  endocardial  murmur  may  sometimes  be  detected. 
As  resorption  takes  place  the  first  sound  becomes  more  distinct  and  the 
friction  sound  may  be  again  heard. 

Dias^nosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  pericardial  effusion  may  be 
made  without  difiiculty  when  the  case  has  been  seen  from  the  outset 
and  the  above-described  percussion  signs  have  supervened  upon  peri- 
cardial friction  sounds.  Of  especial  value  in  the  early  recognition  of  effu- 
sion is  Rotch's  modification  of  the  cardiohepatic  angle.  Very  important 
is  the  triangular  outline  of  dulness  in  large  effusions.  A  sign  too  little 
appreciated  is  the  progi*essive  encroachment  of  the  borders  of  the  super- 
ficial dulness  upon  the  area  of  deep  dulness.  The  X-ray  examination 
may  be  of  service. 

Differential. — DilatcUion  of  the  heart  very  often  presents  extreme 
difficulty  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  Careful  clinicians  have  tapped  the 
right  ventricle  instead  of  a  pericardial  sac  distended  with  fluid.  Dulness 
in  the  cardiohepatic  angle,  a  quadrilateral  area  of  dulness  with  rounded 
corners,  the  close  approach  of  the  borders  of  superficial  to  those  of  deep 
dulness,  especially  when  the  dulness  extends  to  the  left  beyond  the  apex 
beat,  constitute  an  association  of  physical  signs  of  great  importance.  The 
truncated  apex  of  the  triangular  area  of  dulness  in  large  effusions,  a  cir- 
cumscribed area  of  dulness  near  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  and  signs  of 
compression  of  the  left  lung  have  also  diagnostic  value.  But  most  of  these 
conditions  may  be  present  in  dilated  heart.  In  some  cases  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  due  to  the  left  ventricle 
extends  beyond  the  position  of  the  visible  impulse.  An  undulatory 
impulse  seen  or  felt  in  two  or  more  interspaces,  distinct  though  feeble 
heart  sounds,  valvular  in  character  and  having  the  fetal  rhythm,  and 
postural  changes  in  the  upper  borders  of  the  dulness,  are  signs  suggestive 
of  effusion.  Overfilled  veins,  cyanosis,  a[)honia,  dysphagia,  and  other 
pressure  symptoms  are  without  value  in  the  differential  diagnosis,  since 
they  may  occur  alike  in  large  pericardial  effusions  and  extreme  dilatation 
of  the  heart. 

Left-sided  Pleural  Effusion. — Tliis  condition,  unless  the  fluid  be  en- 
cysted, is  not  often  mistaken  for  pericardial  effusion,  but  large  pericardial 
effusions  may  closely  simulate  pleurisy.  In  the  latter  condition  the  heart 
is  displaced  toward  the  right,  its  impulse  and  sounds  are  distinct,  the  flat- 
ness extends  around  the  base  of  the  chest,  the  overlying  compressed  lung 
yields  tympanitic  j)ercussion  resonance,  Traube's  semilunar  space  is  oblit- 
erated, the  spleen  is  displaced  downward  and  its  respiratory  excursus 
restricted,  and  finally  dysphagia  is  not  a  pressure  symptom  in  pleurisy. 
Vocal  fremitus  is  usually  distinct  over  an  atelectatic  lung,  feeble  or  absent 
over  fluid.  The  pericardial  effusions  which  occasionally  occur  in  pneu- 
monia present  unusual  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  The  signs  are  masked  by 
those  of  the  primary  lesion.  There  is  no  border-line  change  from  dulness 
to  clearness  or  tympany;  at  the  left  border  of  the  heart  the  extension  of 
dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  may  be  ascribed  to  the  dilatation  of  a 
failing  right  heart.  The  modification  of  the  cardiohepatic  angle  would 
suggest  pericarditis,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
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The  recognition  of  tumors  of  the  lung,  pleura,  or  mediastinum,  or 
of  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  artery,  depends  upon  a  clinical 
course  and  physical  signs  that  are  widely  divergent  from  those  of 
pericarditis  with  effusion. 

The  character  of  the  fluid  can  be  determined  with  certainty  only  by 
an  exploratory  puncture.  Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  for  diagnostic 
purposes  cannot,  however,  be  considered  a  justifiable  procedure.  When 
performed  as  a  measure  of  treatment  the  gross  and  microBcopical  charac- 
ters of  the  fluid  arc  of  diagnostic  importance.  Various  sites  are  recom- 
mended for  the  insertion  of  the  needle.  The  fourth  or  fifth  left  intercostal 
space  near  the  sternum;  the  same  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  midclavic- 
ular line  and  within  the  border  of  the  flatness  on  percussion ;  a  point 
high  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  left  costal 
margin  and  the  fifth  right  interspace  2  cm.  from  the  sternal  border  when 
this  area  is  flat  upon  percussion,  are  situations  recommended.  .\  small 
aspirator  needle  should  be  employed  and  strict  surgical  antiscpai:! 
observed.  In  rheumatic,  renal,  and  tuberculous  cases  the  fluid  is  usually 
serofibrinous;  in  senile,  purpuric,  and  cancerous  cases  hemorrhagic;  and  in 
septic  conditiona  it  is  commonly  purulent.  The  gravity  of  the  general  symp- 
toms usually  depends  upon  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  primary  dis- 
ease. When  this  is  not  the  case  it  corresponds  rather  to  the  severity  of 
the  pericarditis,  the  amount  of  the  effusion,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  formed,  than  to  its  character. 

Prognosis. — The  signs  of  effusion  may,  in  many  cases,  be  recogniied 
within  a  few  days  of  the  detection  of  the  friction  sound.  The  accumulation 
in  rheumatic  fever,  nephritis,  scurvy,  and  some  septic  cases  is  rapid,  while 
in  tuberculous  cases  it  is  usually  slow.  Serofibrinous  effusions  of  moderate 
volume  frequently  undergo  resorption,  which  may  be  complete  as  shown 
by  the  retrogression  of  the  dulness  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks. 
Reappearance  of  the  friction  sound  may  occur  but  is  less  common  than  in 
pleural  effusions.  Occasional  post-mortem  findings,  namely,  grayisk 
material  in  various  stages  of  calcareous  change  in  the  pericardium,  render 
it  probable  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  purulent  effusion  maj 
undergo  resorption.  Very  large  effusions  show  tittle  tendency  to  undergo 
resorption,  and  unless  removed  by  operative  measures — dissection  lajw 
by  layer,  or  paracentesis — rapidly  prove  fatal  by  compression  of  the  heart 
and  other  mechanical  effects.  Purulent  effusions,  unless  relieved  by  oper*- 
tion  and  drainage,  terminate,  as  a  rule,  in  death.  The  pericarditis  with 
effusion  in  scurvy,  chronic  nephritis,  and  pyemia  is  alniost  always  a  to^ 
minal  condition.  Heart  complications  are  frequently  present.  There  a 
myocarditis  involving  the  myocardium  directly  in  relation  with  the  inflamed 
epicardium.  Endocarditis  is  often  also  present,  particularly  in  the  rhe»- 
matic  cases.  Old  valvular  lesions  with  associated  myocardial  changes  may 
at  the  same  time  obscure  the  diagnosis  and  unfavorably  affect  the  prog- 
nosis. When  recovery  takes  place  the  pericardial  surfaces  become  adhereot 
The  prognosis  is  relatively  unfavorable  an  the  primary  constitutional 
condition  is  grave,  the  effusion  large,  and  its  accumulation  rapid. 
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ii.  Adherent  Pericardium. 

Synechia  Pericardii;  Obliteration  of  the  Pericardial  Sac. 

Pericardial  adhesions  constitute  a  constant  anatomical  sequel  of 
pericarditis,  both  in  its  latent  and  manifest  forms.  The  extent  of  the 
adhesions  is  exceedingly  variable.  In  many  cases  there  are  merely  thread- 
like strings  or  bands  of  organized  tissue  extending  from  the  visceral  to  the 
parietal  pericardium;  in  others  the  adhesion  between  their  membranes  is 
universal  and  so  close  as  to  suggest  congenital  absence  of  the  pericardium. 
The  adjacent  pleura  is  frequently  involved  and  in  extreme  cases  the  heart 
is  embedded  in  a  dense,  thick  connective-tissue  mass  including  the  fibrous 
pericardium  and  the  structures  with  which  it  is  in  relation — chronic 
adhesive  mediastinitis. 

The  cases  of  simple  pericardial  adhesion  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups: 

(a)  Those  presenting  no  clinical  manifestations  and  found  upon  post- 
mortem examination.  This  group  includes  the  cases  of  limited  adhesions 
and  the  threads  and  bands  which  scarcely  affect  the  free  movement  of 
the  heart  within  the  sac,  and  some  of  the  cases  in  which  more  general 
adhesions  exist. 

(b)  Those  in  which,  as  a  result  of  the  pericarditis  and  adhesions, 
chronic  myocarditis  has  occurred,  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  and  the 
symptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy.  These  cases  do  not  always  show  general 
obliteration  of  the  sac.  A  high  grade  of  hypertrophy  may  occur  with  only 
partial  adhesion  between  the  layers. 

Symptoms. — There  are  cases  in  which  the  history  and  physical  signs 
are  positive,  but  for  a  long  period  symptoms  of  heart  disease  are  absent. 
After  a  time  the  symptoms  arc  those  of  hypertrophy,  then  dilatation  and 
a  failing  heart. 

Physical  Sis^ns. — Inspection. — In  young  persons  there  may  be  promi- 
nence of  the  pericardium  in  consequence  of  hypertrophy,  with  an  impulse 
visible  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sometimes  the  sixth  interspace  and  to  the 
left  of  the  midclavicular  line.  While  the  hypertrophy  remains  marked  the 
impulse  may  be  strong  and  heaving,  but  when  it  gives  way  to  dilatation 
the  impulse  becomes  more  extended  and  undulatory,  and  there  is  systolic 
retraction  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  apex.  The  systolic  indrawing  may 
extend  to  other  parts  of  the  cardiac  area.  It  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  heart  and  may  be  confined  to  this  region.  An  energetic  retraction 
in  the  parts  about  the  ensiform  cartilage  upon  the  left  is  sometimes  seen. 
In  cases  in  which  there  are  strong  cardiodiaphragmatic  adhesions  a  visible 
systolic  retraction  may  he  detected  in  the  lower  left  ribs  and  interspaces 
behind — BroadbenVs  sign.  Respiratory  movement  of  the  epigastrium 
may  be  embarrassed  by  the  pericardial  adhesions.  Friedreich's  sign^ 
diastolic  collapse  of  the  cervical  veins,  is  sometimes  seen.  Palpation. — 
The  signs  obtained  by  inspection  are  confirmed  and  there  is  often  to  be 
felt  a  distinct  diastolic  shock.  The  movements  of  the  apex,  under  the 
influence  of  gravity,  upon  change  of  posture  are  less  marked  than  under 
normal  conditions.    Pulsus  paradoxus  may  be  present.    Percussion  shows 
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an  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart,  and  since  there  are 
usually  also  pleural  adhesions  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  may 
not  be  influenced  by  the  respiratory  movements.  Auscultation. — The 
signs  are  not  distinctive.  There  is  very  often  the  murmur  of  an  associated 
endocarditis,  especially  in  the  rheumatic  cases.  With  dilatation  there  is 
usually  the  systolic  mitral  murmur  of  relative  insuEBciency.  Other  murmurs 
have  been  described,  especially  a  presystolic  murmur,  but  these  are 
inconstant  and  accidental. 

Ciairnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  pericardial  adhesion  rests  upon 
the  history  of  pericarditis  and  the  presence  of  the  foregoing  signs  upon 
physical  examination.  In  some  cases  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made: 
in  others  it  can  be  made  v.fith  certainty  even  in  the  absence  of  a  history  o( 
pericarditis.  The  cases  that  present  the  greatest  difficulty  are  those  in 
which  there  are  adhesions  between  the  pericardium  and  epicardium  with- 
out adhesions  to  the  adjacent  structures;  the  cases  in  which  the  diagno^ia 
may  often  be  made  with  confidence  are  those  in  which  there  are  extensive 
adhesions,  not  only  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  pericardium,  but  also 
between  the  fibrous  pericardium  and  the  surrounding  parts — chroaic 
indurative  mediastinitis.  Too  great  importance  may  be  given  to  systolic 
retraction  of  the  intercostal  space  in  the  region  of  the  apex.  This,  in  the 
absence  of  pericardial  adhesions,  may  be  due  to  atmospheric  pressure 
when  the  energetically  contracting  ventricles  are  not  foUoweid  by  the  border 
of  the  lung  with  sufiicient  promptness.  It  may  also  occur  in  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  when  the  left  ventricle  remains  small 
The  impulse  is  that  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  to  the  left  of  it  there  may  in 
some  eases  be  seen  distinct  systolic  retraction.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there 
are,  however,  exceptions,  the  retraction  in  adherent  pericardium  is  more 
energetic  than  that  induced  by  atmospheric  pressure.  When  sj'stolit 
retraction  occurs  under  observation  after  an  attack  of  pericarditis  tbt 
diagnosis  of  adherent  pericardium  may  be  made.  In  a  doubtful  case  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  Rontgen  rays  may  be  of  service.  It  may  show  irregular 
contour  of  the  heart,  a  feeble,  restricted  cardiac  pulsation,  and  diminished 
play  of  the  diaphragm,  especially  in  its  central  parts. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  simple  obliteration  of  the  pericardiuoi 
depends  upon  the  influence  of  the  primary  pericarditis  and  the  subsequent 
adhesions  upon  the  myocardium.  So  long  as  the  heart  retains  its  function 
the  prognosis  is  favorable.  Upon  the  supervention  of  the  signs  of  cardiac 
insufficiency  it  becomes  unfavorable. 


iii.  Hydropericardium;  Hydrops  Pericardii. 

Dropsy  of  the  pericardium  occurs  in  connection  with  general  dropsy 
in  the  course  of  renal,  less  frequently  of  heart  disease,  and  in  association 
with  effusions  into  the  other  great  serous  sacs,  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum. 
In  rare  cases  of  scarlet  fever  this  condition  has  been  observed  in  the  absence 
of  dropsy  in  other  parts.  Normally  the  pericardial  sac  contains  a  small 
amount  of  clear  yellow  serum,  5-10  c.c.  In  hydropericardium  the  quantity 
rarely  exceeds  150-200  c.c.  This  transudate  is  clear,  yellowish,  and  nijy 
contain  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles.    The  pericardium  is  smooth  and  glisten- 
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ing.  Chylous  e£fusion  is  a  very  rare  condition.  Hydropericardium  presents 
the  physical  signs  of  a  moderate  pericardial  effusion,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  di£ferentiated  except  by  the  history  and  the  associated  clinical  phenom- 
ena. It  does  not  directly  tend  to  cause  death,  but  constitutes  an  additional 
danger  in  the  serious  affections  in  which  it  arises  as  a  complication. 

iv.  Hsmopericardium. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  pericardial  sac  is  to  be  differentiated  from 
hemorrhagic  pericardial  effusion.  It  results  from  wounds  or  rupture  of 
the  heart  or  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  pulmonary  artery,  or  coronary 
arteries,  and  has  been  observed  as  a  consequence  of  ulceration  in  malig- 
nant endocarditis.  As  a  rule,  death  occurs  immediately  with  the  symptoms 
of  internal  hemorrhage.  In  extremely  rare  instances  the  bleeding  is  more 
slow,  especially  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  time  permits  an  exam- 
ination of  the  cases  with  a  view  to  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The 
signs  are  then  of  a  more  or  less  rapidly  accumulating  pericardial  effusion; 
the  symptoms  those  of  more  or  less  abundant  internal  hemorrhage. 
The  prognosis  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable.  Traumatic  cases  may 
recover  after  immediate  operation — suturing  the  incised  wall  and  draining 
the  pericardium. 

V.  Pneumopericardium. 

Air  or  gas  in  the  pericardial  sac  is  an  exceedingly  rare  condition. 
It  may  result  from  external  wounds,  perforation  of  the  oesophagus  or  stom- 
ach, subphrenic  pyopneumothorax,  a  tuberculous  cavity  involving  the  peri- 
cardium, or  spontaneously  without  solution  of  continuity  in  the  sac  from 
the  presence  of  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus.  The  area  of  cardiac  dul- 
ness  is  replaced  by  tympany.  The  impulse  in  the  recumbent  posture  dis- 
appears, though  it  may  be  felt  when  the  patient  sits  up.  The  movements 
of  the  heart  are  accompanied  by  coarse,  churning,  gurgling  noises,  and  the 
heart  sounds  have  a  loud,  metallic  ring,  which  may  be  heard  at  some 
distance  from  the  chest.    Fluid  is  usually  also  present. 

vi.  Calcification  of  the  Pericardium. 

Deposition  of  lime  salts  sometimes  takes  place  in  tuberculous  peri- 
carditis and  in  pyopericardium  with  resorption  of  the  fluid.  The  condition 
may  be  partial  or  complete,  so  that  the  heart  is  encased  in  a  sort  of  bony 
shell.  Strangely  enough  it  is  usually  latent,  though  a  diagnosis  of  adherent 
pericardium  has  been  made.    The  lesion  is  exceedingly  rare. 

IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  ENDOCARDIUM. 

i.  Endocarditis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  the  inflammatory  process  is 
restricted  to  the  valves — valvular  endocarditis;  exceptionally  it  extends 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  wall  of  the  heart — mural  endocarditis. 

Two  forms  of  endocarditis  are  recognized,  acute  and  chronic. 
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(a)   Acute  Endocarditis. 

Acute  endocarditis  is  of  every  grade  of  intensity.  Its  milder  forms 
run  a  favorable  course,  and  the  inflammatory  lesions,  though  they  imp&ir 
the  function  of  the  valves,  are  not  destructive.  Its  severe  forms  are  at- 
tended with  grave  symptoms  and  usually  end  in  death,  and  the  leaioas 
comprise  ulceration  and  necrosis  of  the  a£fect«d  valves  and  adjacent  parts. 
It  is  convenient  to  describe  separately  acute  simple  or  benign  endocardHu. 
and  acute  ulcerative,  infective,  or  malignant  endocarditis.  Between  these 
two  forms  there  is  no  abrupt  anatomical  or  chnical  dividing  line. 

The  lesions  in  simple  endocarditis  consist  of  minute  wart-like  vegeta- 
tions, hence  the  descriptive  terms  vegetative  or  verrucose  endocardtiit. 
The  left  side  of  the  heart  is  involved  more  commonly  than  the  right,  and 
the  mitral  than  the  aortic  leaflets.  These  vegetations  are  arranged  in  lines 
upon  the  auricular  surface  of  the  auriculoventricular  leaflets  and  the  ventric- 
ular surface  of  the  sigmoid  cusps  a  little  distance  back  of  the  fr(>e  edges  of 
the  valves.  The  chnical  course  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  valvular  lesions,  which  may  result  in  organizatioD 
with  triSing  permanent  alteration;  in  progressive  sclerotic  changes  and 
deformity — chronic  vtUvular  disease;  in  the  detachment  of  loose  vegelatinns 
and  embolism;  or  finally  in  an  overgrowth  of  the  vegetations  and  ulcerative 
destruction  of  the  valve  leaflets — malignant  endocarditis.  In  the  last,  not 
only  the  leaflets  but  also  adjacent  parts  may  be  destroyed,  with  perfora- 
tion of  a  valve,  the  septum,  or  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and,  owing  to 
the  loosely  organized  character  of  the  exuberant  vegetations,  multiplr 
embolism  is  common. 

The  valve  systems  affected  are  in  the  order  of  frequency  as  follovs: 
mitral  alone,  aortic  alone,  aortic  and  mitral  together,  tricuspid,  and  pul- 
monary. The  walls  of  the  heart  arc  involved,  as  a  rule,  only  in  connectioo 
with  the  valves.  Mmlocarditis  in  fetal  life  usually  involves  the  right  sitle 
of  the  heart. 

Etiology.  —  I'ltLDisPosiNfi  Influences.  —  Acute  endocarditb,  both 
simple  iind  mahgnant,  has  been  met  with  under  circumstances  in  which 
no  antecedent  or  primary  disease  or  lesion  could  be  demonstrated.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  it  is  a  secondary  affection.  Simple  Endocardilii.— 
Rheumatic  fever  is  by  far  the  most  common  primary  affection.  Chorea. 
tonsillitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  croupous  pneumonia  are  very  frequent.  It  is 
rare  in  enteric  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  variola,  and  varicella.  In  gout, 
diabetes,  chronic  nephritis,  and  cancer  simple  endocarditis  is  occasionally 
observed.  Acute  endocarditis  is  common  in  old  cases  of  valvular  disease— 
recurrent  endocarditis.  Malignant  Endocarditis. — Here  also  rheumatiV 
fever,  pneumonia,  and  other  acute  infections  play  an  important  part  as 
the  primiiry  disea.se.  But  it  is  especially  in  septic  processes  that  maJignaiti 
endocarditis  occurs.  Recurrent  endocarditis  is  frequently  malignant  in 
type.  Malignant  endocarditis  constitutes  a  grave  danger  in  gonorrbo'iJ 
'"nfection,  especially  in  the  male.  The  malignant  form  is  exceedingly  raw 
in  enteric  levor,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  dysentery,  and  scarlet  fever. 

Heredity  piays  an  important  r61e  in  the  predisposition  to  endocarditis. 
There  are  many  families  in  which  the  liability  is  plainly  manifest  in  sucea- 
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sive  generations.  Rheumatic  endocarditis  is  especially  common  in  child- 
hood and  early  adult  life.  It  may,  however,  occur  at  any  age.  After  forty 
the  liability  to  a  first  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  is  slight.  Chorea  is  more 
common  in  girls  than  in  boys,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  fact  that  the 
incidence  of  simple  endocarditis  is  somewhat  greater  in  females.  The 
especial  liability  to  sepsis  which  attends  the  child-bearing  function  con- 
stitutes an  important  predisposing  influence  to  the  graver  forms  of 
endocarditis. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  pyogenic  bacteria  which  are  present  in  the 
lesions  of  the  primary  disease  are  found  in  the  valvular  vegetations  and  in 
the  infected  emboli  common  in  malignant  endocarditis.  One  or  more 
varieties  may  be  identified  in  the  same  case.  The  more  common  are  strep- 
tococci, staphylococci,  pneumococci,  and  gonococci.  Much  less  frequently 
the  bacillus  of  enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  the  Bacillus  coli 
communis  have  been  found.  In  the  simple  endocarditis  of  chronic  diseases 
and  cachectic  states  micro-organisms  are  frequently  absent. 

SIMPLE  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Symptoms. — This  form  very  often  runs  a  latent  course  without  modi- 
fication of  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  affection.  In  other  oases  increased 
pulse-frequency,  slight  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  a  sense  of 
precordial  oppression,  and  attacks  of  dyspncra  occur.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  a  rise  of  temperature  in  rheumatic  cases  without  fresh  joint  affection. 
In  young  children  rheumatic  endocarditis  may  occur  with  trifling  mani- 
festations of  illness  and  without  arthritis,  the  true  nature  of  the  attack 
being  revealed  by  the  physical  signs,  the  subsequent  valvular  disease, 
and  recurrent  attacks  of  well-characterized  articular  rheumatism.  Again, 
to  these  symptoms  there  may  be  added  the  manifestations  of  acute  cardiac 
insufficiency  and  grave  constitutional  disturbances — irregular,  rapid,  and 
feeble  pulse,  faintness,  oppression,  orthopncea,  high  fever  not  conforming 
to  type,  profuse  perspirations,  and  extreme  pallor.  Such  cases  lie  on  the 
border-line  between  simple  and  malignant  endocanlitis. 

Physical  Signs. — A  murmur  may  develop  at  one  of  the  valvular 
areas.  Commonly  the  first  sound  is  impure  at  the  beginning  or  slightly 
rough.  This  change  increases  to  a  murmur  which  gradually  becomes 
distinct.  The  second  sound  may  be  reduplicated,  its  pulmonary  element 
accentuated.  There  may  be  slight  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  heart  and  displacement  of  the  apex  to  the  left,  signs  of  implication 
of  the  myocardium. 

Diagnosis. — Simple  endocarditis  in  many  of  the  cases  is  discovered 
only  by  systematic  routine  examination.  Very  often  it  is  not  recognized 
at  all.  Recent  endocarditis  is  sometimes  found  in  cases  of  nephritis  or 
carcinoma  in  which  no  murmur  has  been  heard.  When  heard  the  murmur 
may  be  due  to  relative  or  muscular  insufficiency,  or  to  valvular  disease 
resulting  from  acute  endocarditis  in  the  past.  If  it  has  developed  under 
observation  the  latter  possibility  may  be  excluded  but  not  the  former. 
If  it  becomes  more  distinct  and  persists  beyond  the  convalescence  from  the 
primary  disease,  a  diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis  is  justified* 
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MAUQNANT  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Symptoms. — There  are  two  groups  of  symptoms:  those  due  to  tbe 
primary  disease  or  the  sepsis  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  and  those  due  to 
the  endocarditis.  Either  of  these  groups  may  dominate  the  clinical  picture. 
To  the  first  helong  irregular  fever,  copious  sweating,  profound  ansmit, 
delirium,  and  loss  of  strength;  to  the  second  group  a  curious  air  hunger, 
paroxysmal  dyapncea,  orthopnea,  palpitation,  frequent  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  phenomena  caused  by  emboH  in  various  tissues  and 
organs.  A  very  common  point  of  entrance  for  the  infection  is  in  lesions 
of  the  female  reproductive  organs.  Injuries  of  the  integument,  boils  and 
abscesses,  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  inflamed  hemorrhoids,  gonor- 
rhtea  in  the  male,  croupous  pneumonia,  and  suppurative  disease  of  tbe 
liver  or  of  bone  are  frequent  causes.  Old  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  ia 
very  common.  The  anamnesis  is  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis.  In  i 
doubtful  case  this  ground  must  be  carefully  gone  over.  Septic,  typhoid, 
cerebral,  and  cardiac  forms  are  described,  but  the  picture  is  a  very  diverse 
one  and  the  distinctions  are  by  no  means  clear.  The  Septic  FoRU.^ThCTe 
is  usually  a  history  of  puerperal  infection,  a  neglected  wound,  acute  necro- 
sis, or  gonorrhoea.  Severe  rigors,  irregular  pyrexia,  colliquative  sweating 
and  vomiting  are  common.  Heart  symptoms  are  sometimes  subordinate 
and  the  signs  overlooked.  Embolism  is  common.  The  Typhoid  Forii.— 
The  temperature  is  high  and  subcontinuous  or  remittent  in  type.  That 
are  great  depression,  diarrhoea,  sometimes  tympany,  drenching  sweats. d^ 
lirium,  somnolence,  and  a  tendency  to  coma.  Heart  symptoms  are  oftn 
obscure.  Murmurs  may  be  absent.  The  Cerebral  Form. — The  owet 
is  abrupt  with  the  signs  of  a  basilar  or  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Sud- 
den violent  delirium  is  followed  by  coma.  The  Cardiac  or  Recurrest 
Form. — This  variety  occurs  in  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  chronic 
valvular  disease.  The  symptoms  are  very  variable.  The  attack  maym 
a  rapidly  fatal  course  with  septic  or  so-called  typhoid  phenomena  ud 
high  fever,  or  recovery  take  place  after  several  weeks.  Repeated  attwb 
with  the  clinical  manifestations  of  an  acute  endocarditis  may  occur. 

Embolism  may  cause  the  most  diverse  manifestations,  among  whiek 
are  delirium,  coma,  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  and  central  derangements  cl 
vision  and  hearing  in  consequence  of  implication  of  arterial  branches  in  tiie 
brain  or  meninges;  pain  in  the  splenic  area  from  infarction  and  perispln- 
itis;  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  bloody  urine  from  infarction  of  one  « 
both  the  kidneys;  and  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  which  in 
often  multiple.  The  last  are  common  in  the  legs  and  feet,  less  so  in  tbe 
arms,  occasional  in  the  buttocks  or  shoulders,  and  infrequent  in  the  1«* 
or  neck.  To  this  cause  must  also  be  ascribed  the  retinal  hemorrhage  wliici 
sometimes  occurs,  and  the  rare  complication  of  suppurative  panopbthil- 
mitis.  Erythematous  and  petechial  rashes  are  common.  Jaundice  occi- 
sionally  occurs.  As  in  other  forms  of  sepsis,  diarrhcea  is  often  troublesome 
Leucocytosis  is  usually  present. 

Physical  Signs. — There  are  no  signs  of  importance  upon  inspection- 
Palpation  yields  valuable  information  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  Ite 
impulse,  which  is  frequently  somewhat  displaced  to  the  right  and  may  bt 
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sometimes  felt  in  two  interspaces.  Thrills  in  the  mitral  and  aortic  areas 
may  be  felt.  Percussion  shows  the  heart  to  be  moderately  enlarged  in  its 
transverse  diameter,  especially  to  the  right  of  the  sternal  border — dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle.  Upon  auscultation  the  signs  are  by  no  means 
constant.  Errors  in  diagnosis  may  be  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  no  murmur  can  be  detected 
upon  careful  search.  Usually,  however,  there  are  well-marked,  often  harsh, 
murmurs  in  the  mitral  and  aortic  areas,  mostly  systolic  in  time,  but  fre- 
quently also  presystolic  or  diastolic  as  the  case  may  be,  and  often  chang- 
ing their  quality,  rhythm,  and  intensity  from  time  to  time.  This  variabiHty 
in  the  murmurs  and  in  thrills  when  present  corresponds  to  changes  in  the 
dimensions  and  other  physical  characters  of  the  lesions,  and  constitutes  a 
diagnostic  sign  of  the  highest  importance. 

Diagnosis  of  Malis^nant  Endocarditis. — Direct. — In  the  absence  of 
the  physical  signs  of  endocarditis  and  of  embolism  the  recognition  of  the 
disease  may  be  impossible.  Sepsis,  associated  with  murmurs  which  vary 
in  character  and  intensity,  or  the  signs  of  embolism  form  the  basis  for  a 
positive  diagnosis. 

Differential. — The  following  conditions  are  to  be  considered:  Acute 
Simfie  Endocarditis. — The  general  symptoms  in  the  malignant  form  are 
much  more  intense.  Recurrent  chills,  irregular  pyrexia,  and  profuse 
sweating  occur.  Embolic  processes  are  far  more  common.  There  are  border- 
line cases  which  may  be  referred  to  either  category,  but  in  these  the  absence 
of  a  focus  of  infection  is  in  favor  of  a  severe  form  of  the  benign  type  of  the 
disease.  In  the  malignant  cases  leucocytosis,  petechial  eruptions,  and  the 
urinary  findings  of  acute  nephritis  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  Blood 
cultures  may  yield  conclusive  results.  Enteric  Fever. — Many  of  the  cases 
are  at  first  regarded  as  irregular  forms  of  enteric  fever.  The  gradual  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  latter  disease,  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  proportion 
to  the  pyrexia,  the  greater  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  rose  rash,  and  a 
positive  Widal  reaction  constitute  a  symptom-complex  not  seen  in  any 
other  affection.  It  is  true  that  a  rose  spot  or  two  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  a  septic  case.  Grave  cases  of  enteric  fever  with  secondary  infection  may 
become  distinctly  septic  and  develop  malignant  endocarditis.  Typhus 
Ferer. — This  now  infrequent  disease  usually  occurs  in  local  outbreaks,  and 
is  characterized  by  early  intense  headache,  stupor,  a  peculiar  petechial 
rash  appearing  about  the  fourth  day  and  all  over  the  body  except  the  face, 
and  an  average  course  of  about  fourteen  days.  Hemorrhagic  Smallpox. — 
This  rare  malignant  variety  of  variola  occurs  only  in  the  unvaccinated 
and  has  little  in  common  with  ulcerative  endocarditis  except  its  profoundly 
infectious  nature  and  rapidly  fatal  issue.  Malarial  Fcx^n. — In  some  of  the 
cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  the  ague-like  paroxysms  of  chill,  fever,  and 
sweating  recur  with  a  periodicity  suggestive  of  malarial  infection.  The 
absence  of  the  blood  parasite  and  the  total  failure  of  quinine  to  influence 
the  progress  of  the  disease  are  conclusive. 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  outlook  in  the  simple  form  of  acute  endo- 
carditis is  favorable.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  proves  to 
be  the  point  of  (lo|)arture  for  chronic  valvular  disease.  The  rehnote  conse- 
quences are  therefore  often  grave.     An  attack  in  early  life  may  prove  the 
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uauBe  of  protracted  am!  iiremediable  diBability  aDd  ill  heaUh.    The  pi 
nosia  in  the  malignant  form  is  highly  unfavorable.     Most  of  thecs§ffii 
in  death.    Those  that  recover  are  of  the  cardiac  type  and  reciirretirt! 
common.    The  duration  of  malignant  endocarditis  varies  from  a  fewtltfi 
to  several  weeks. 

(b)  Chronic  Endocarditis. 

Definition. — Connective-tissue  new  formation  in  the  valvular  mAi- 
cardium,  having  its  beginning  in,  (a)  acute  endocarditis,  (b)  the  wlfMJia 
of  arterioaclerosis  from  the  arterial  system,  or  (c)  occurring  as  a  primitj 
afTection  and  leading  to  various  deformities  of  the  valves  ami  impiumiRil 
of  their  function. 

(a)  The  vegetations  and  thrombi  become  organized .  with  llw  ]«"- 
duction  of  nodular  fibroid  thickening  at  the  margins  and  later  throuficiit 
the  substance  of  the  leaflets.  The  connective-tiaaiie  overgrowth  imder^m 
contraction,  with  thickening,  incurving  of  the  edges  of  the  leaflets,  and  othrt 
coarse  deformities.  This  process  affects  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  tie 
mitral  valve  system  more  frequently  than  the  aortic,  (b)  The  sclenrtit 
change  in  the  valves  arises  independently  of  an  antecedent  acute  endo- 
carditis, and  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  general  or  more  or  less  exio- 
sive  fibroid  transformation  affecting  the  arteriid  system — arteriosclemis, 
In  antenatal  life  the  right  heart  is  usually  affected;  after  birth  the  Wt 
heart.  This  proce.ss  generally  involves  the  aortic  valve.'*  hut  often  eitni'l* 
to  the  mitral,  and  in  rare  instances  affects  the  mitral  without  implicalim 
of  the  aortic,  (e)  Primary  sclerosis  occurs  as  the  result  of  habitual  pfo- 
longed  and  severe  muscular  effort.  The  aortic  valves  especially  suffwin 
this  form  of  chronic  endocarditis.  The  toxins  of  syphilis  and  gout,  li* 
intoxications  of  lead  and  alcohol,  prolonged  anxiety,  grief  and  worry,  in^ 
the  tissue  changes  incident  to  old  age  are  credited  with  the  productiw  J 
sclerotic  changes  in  the  valves.  Whatever  the  mode  of  origin  the  resulli* 
the  same,  deformity  and  impairment  of  function. 

The  deformities  are  various  and  arise  from  thickening,  curling,  »dh*- 
sions,  superficial  necrotic  changes,  the  deposition  of  lime  salts.  lo«  U 
elasticity,  and  the  stretching  of  parts  still  capable  of  yielding  to  preflsmt 
The  papillary  muscles  show  sclerotic  changes,  particularly  at  their  ti|& 
The  chordsc  tendinece  are  shortened  and  thickened  and  in  .tome  instame 
destntyed.  Chronic  mural  endocarditis  shows  itself  in  grayish-white pslctw 
upon  the  endocardium  of  the  wall  and  may  be  due  to  myocardial  cbu^ft 

The  effect  of  the  valvular  lesions  is  insufficiency  or  stenosis,  which  imt 
be  single  or  combined. 

The  derangement  of  function  in  both  insufficiency  and  slenoeia  wo- 
siats  in  an  interference  of  the  normal  course  of  a  part  of  the  blood  strw>- 
In  insufficiency  the  affected  blood  is  permitted  to  flow  back  throng 
orifice^regurgitation;    in  stenosis  it  is  held  back  at  the  orifice. 
combined  lesions  some  of  the  blood  is  held  back  and  some  paa 
The  altered  valves  can  neither  be  completely  closed  nor  fully  opened. 
over-filled  chamber  and  increased  resistance  demanil  increased  wort 
the  part  of  the  heart,  and  this  leads  to  hypertrophy.     When  ibe  im 
in  work  and  the  increase  in  power  are  equal  the  b^ance  of  the  circulBtiim 
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^uaintained  and  the  lesion  is  said  to  be  compensated.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  valvular  lesion  is  to  progress.  That  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pensating hypertrophy  is  to  advance  at  an  equal  rate.  Thus  compensation 
advances  hand  in  hand  with  the  lesion,  and  symptoms  are  absent.  This 
process  goes  on,  however,  at  the  cost  of  corresponding  impairment  of  the 
reserve  power  of  the  heart.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  while  the  heart 
-does  only  its  ordinary  work,  but  the  capacity  for  extraordinary  work  is 
progressively  impaired.  A  sudden  violent  effort,  hill  climbing,  worry,  the 
stress  of  life,  an  acute  illness  reveal  beginning  cardiac  inadequacy.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  the  physical  signs  of  valvular  disease  we  have,  while  com- 
pensation is  still  maintained,  the  means  of  recognizing  the  condition  and 
can  institute  measures  to  avert  disaster.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  compensation  does  not  occur.  The  lesion  is  too  great  or  has 
•developed  too  rapidly,  or  the  myocardium  is  unsound,  and  dilatation 
takes  place  at  once. 

After  a  time  the  compensation  becomes  impaired.  This  change  may 
be  due  to  further  advance  in  the  valvular  lesion,  with  which  the  heart 
muscle  is  unable  to  keep  pace,  or  to  the  insufficiency  to  which  the  hyper- 
trophied  muscular  tissue  is  peculiarly  prone.  The  manifestations  are  not 
<lifferent  from  those  of  chronic  myocarditis  due  to  other  causes.  They 
vary  progressively  in  degree.  Hence  the  terms  impaired  compensation, 
broken  or  lost  compensation,  de-compensation. 

It  is  in  valvular  disease  that  a  functional  diagnosis  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Not  so  much  what  is  the  lesion  or  the  valve  system  involved, 
.as  how  it  affects  the  function  of  the  heart,  is  the  question  in  the  individual 
<;a8e.  The  condition  of  the  heart  muscle  is  far  and  away  more  important 
than  the  valvular  lesion.  Is  the  compensation  maintained  or  impaired? 
This  is  the  main  point.  If  impaired,  to  what  extent?  Upon  the  reply 
to  these  questions  the  management  of  the  case  and  the  future  of  the 
patient  depend. 

When  the  valvular  lesion  is  compensated  the  arterial  pressure  is  normal. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  dyspnoea  upon  moderate  exertion. 
Oyanosis  is  not  present.  The  liver  is  not  enlarged,  and  the  normal  amount 
of  urine  is  voided.  We  think  too  much  of  the  condition  of  the  valves;  too 
little  of  that  of  the  myocardium.  The  former  is  beyond  the  reach  of  pro- 
phylaxis and  cure.  Intelligent  attention  to  the  latter  means,  in  many  cases, 
the  relief  of  distressing  symptoms  and  the  postponement  of  disaster.  When 
■compensation  fails  the  heart  is  enlarged  toward  the  right,  there  is  dys- 
pnoea upon  slight  exertion  or  even  at  rest,  orthopnoea,  faint  cyanosis, 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  liver  dulness,  a  feeble  impulse,  and  a  small, 
rapid,  often  irregular  pulse, — all  manifestations  of  cardiac  inadequacy. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  due  to  acute  endocarditis,  about 
12  per  cent,  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  the  remainder  to  primary  valvular 
sclerosis  and  other  causes.  Of  the  cases  resulting  from  acute  endocarditis 
nearly  60  per  cent,  are  due  to  rheumatic  fever.  The  distribution  of  the 
Jesions  in  valvular  disease  following  rheumatism  is,  according  to  Romberg, 
jw  follows:  mitral  about  59  per  cent.;  mitral  and  aortic  29  per  cent.;  aortic 
alone  9  per  cent.;  and  mitral  and  triscupid.  and  with  these  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary,  3  per  rent. 
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Aa  to  age.  the  greater  number  uf  tli€  cases  originating  in  rheuniai 
endocarditis  aie  first  recogni^e^^  between  the  tenth  and   ttiirtietli  jtsi 
The  chronic  endocarditis  of  early  life  is  mostly  due  to  acute  endocardia 
that  of  advancing  years  to  sclerosis.    The  two  sexes  are  liable  nearly  ta 
same  degree.     Other  predisposing  iufluenees  are  unimportant. 


V.  CHRONIC  VAIATTLAR  DISEASE, 
i.  Aortic  Insufficiency. 

Aortic  Incompetence;    Aortic  Regurgitation;    Corrigan'a  I>igeast. 

The  valves  fail  to  close  the  aortic  orifice  and  a  portion  of  the  bin 
that  has  passed  into  the  aorta  with  the  systole  returns  to  the  veDtrii 
during  dia-stole. 

The  loss  of  function  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases,  the  result 
deformity  of  the  valves;  in  others  it  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ring 
rrfoiiTc  aortic  incompetency. 

The  deformity  may  be,  (a)  congenital,  and  arise  from  the  fusion 
two  semilunar  Jealiets  at  their  lateral  borders,  or  from  a  narrow  slit  pi 
allel  with  and  close  to  the  free  edge.  Such  valves  frequently  show  sclcnH 
changes,  (b)  The  result  of  acute  eudocarditis  in  which  the  insufficiency 
caused  by  the  vegetations,  or  by  ulceration  and  necrosis,  or  by  sdhesii 
with  the  later  changes  which  attend  sclerosis,  (c)  The  manifestation 
progi'essive  sclerotic  processes,  thickening,  rigidity,  incurving  at  I 
borders,  and  shortening  of  the  valves,  (d)  Rupture  of  a  valve  segma 
an  accident  due  to  excessive  muscular  strain,  probably  never  oci 
in  previously  sound  valves  and  very  infrequent  in  cliseaf;e,  if  the  ulcen 
and  necrotic  valves  of  malignant  endocarditis  be  excepted. 

Dilatation  of  the  outlet  may  occur  in  arteriosclerosLs  involving 
aorta  immediately  above  the  outlet,  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  porti 
of  the  aortic  arch,  and  in  advanced  age  as  a  senile  change.  In  aortic! 
sufficiency  due  to  acute  endocarditis  there  is  frequently  also  some  dc^ 
of  stenosis;  in  the  form  associated  with  arteriosclerosis  narrowiog 
comparatively  rare. 

Etiology.^ Aortic  insufficiency  may  occur  at  any  age.  It  is,  howevi 
chiefly  met  with  in  middle  life  and  is  far  more  commoD  in  males  Ibaai 
females.  Rheumatic  fever  and  other  acute  infections  associated  *l 
acute  endocarditis,  conditions  which  favor  arteriosclerosis,  as  occuptttifl 
involving  continuous  and  prolonged  excessive  muscular  effort,  injudicial 
devotion  to  athletics,  poisons  such  as  lead  and  alcohol,  and  gout  M 
syphilis  are  important  etiological  factors. 

Direct  Effects  upon  the  Heart  and  Vessels. — The  reflux  of  blood  C*UI 
overdistcntion  of  the  left  ventricle  and  diminution  of  the  normal  stnooi 
in  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The  failure  of  the  valves  to  close  deptiv 
the  blood  in  the  arterial  tree  of  its  normal  base  of  support,  which  is  UM 
lerred  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  valvular  defect  to  the  ventricull 
wall.  The  cavity  of  the  ventricle  is  overdistended.  Dilatation  orcui 
and  is  followed  by  hypertrophy.    In  the  sclerotic  forms  the  compenau'ui 
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emphysematous  lung.  Upon  percussion  while  comp'^nsation  is  still  main- 
tained, the  transverse  diameter  of  the  absolute  dulness  and  that  of  the 
relative  dulness  of  the  heart  are  little  if  at  all  increased.  Auscultation 
discloses  in  the  second  right  intercostal  space  at  the  sternal  border  a  very 
distinct  systolic  murmur,  usually  coarse  and  harsh.  This  murmur  is  among 
the  loudest  of  the  heart  murmurs  and  may  sometimes  be  heard  at  a  distance 
of  some  feet  from  the  patient.  Not  infrequently  it  has  a  musical  quality 
during  some  part  of  its  course.  It  is  distinctly  transmitted  to  the  carotids 
and  subclavians,  especially  upon  the  right  side;  less  plainly  over  the  heart, 
but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  heard  at  the  apex.  Very  characteristic  is  the 
absence  of  the  second  aortic  sound.  A  second  sound  heard  at  the  aortic  car- 
tilage is  in  most  cases  transmitted  from  the  pulmonary  valve.  When  compen- 
sation fails  the  murmur  may  be  faint  and  distant  and  the  thrill  disappear. 

Diagnosis.  —  Direct.  —  Aortic  stenosis  may  be  recognized  by  the 
association  of  a  loud,  rough,  or  musical  systolic  murmur  having  its  point 
of  maximum  intensity  at  the  aortic  punctum  maximum,  and  accompanied 
by  a  thrill,  the  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  an  inaudible  or 
faint  aortic  second  sound,  and  a  slow,  regular  pulse  of  moderate  tension. 

Differential. — Errors  of  diagnosis  are  common.  They  arise  from 
attaching  too  great  importance  to  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  aortic  area 
in  the  absence  of  actual  signs  of  lesions  of  the  valve  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  ventricle.  The  following  conditions  in  which  such  a  murmur  may  be 
heard  are  to  be  considered:  Sclerosis  of  the  aorta  directly  beyond  the  valve, 
or  of  a  cusp  without  narrowing  of  the  orifice  may,  particularly  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  of  nephritis,  closely  simulate  aortic 
stenosis.  In  favor  of  the  former  condition  would  be  an  accentuated  aortic 
second  sound,  and  a  small,  regular,  and  rather  slow  pulse.  Aneurism  of 
the  Ascending  Portion  of  the  Arch, — A  history  of  syphilis  or  strain,  pressure 
symptoms, — as  pain,  dyspnoea,  or  cougli, — inequality  of  the  pulses,  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  as  a  whole  rather  than  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
circumscribed  duhiess  and  bulging  with  or  without  a  thrill,  tracheal  tugging; 
and  diastolic  shock,  all  or  several,  when  present,  justify  a  diagnosis  of 
aneurism.  An  X-ray  examination  may  be  of  great  service  in  a  doubtful 
case.  In  anasmic  conditions  the  basic  murmur  is  often  loudest  in  the  aortic 
area.  This  soft  bruit  is  very  different  from  the  loud,  harsh  murmur  of 
stenosis;  the  aortic  second  sound  is  heard,  there  is  not  usually  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulse  is  more  frequent,  and  anaemia  may  be  dem- 
onstrated upon  examination  of  the  blood.  Relative  aortic  stenosis  may 
be  suspected  when,  with  a  systolic  aortic  murnmr,  the  second  aortic  sound 
is  preserved,  left  ventricle  hypertrophy  is  lacking,  and  signs  of  dilatation 
of  the  aorta  are  found  upon  percussion  or  by  palpation  with  the  finger-tip 
in  the  episternal  notch. 

Pfx>gnosis. — Cases  following  acute  endocarditis  in  early  life  with  good 
compensation  may  go  on  without  cardiac  symptoms  for  many  years. 
Those  due  to  arteriosclerosis  beginning  in  advancing  life  are  of  much  less 
favorable  outlook.  The  changes  are  essentially  progressive,  the  coronary 
arteries  are  liable  to  become  involved,  and  with  the  development  of  myo- 
carditis compensation  fails.  This  form  of  chronic  valvular  disease  is  not 
attended  with  an  osr)ocial  liability  to  sudden  death. 
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iii.  Mitral  Insufficiency. 

Mitral  Incompetence;    Mitral  Regurgitation. 

A  portion  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  upon  systole  shoukl 
pass  onward  into  the  aorta,  leaks  back  through  the  auriculoventriculir 
orifice  into  the  left  auricle.  Mitral  insufficiency  is  the  result  of  valvulu 
disease,  or  it  may  occur  without  lesions  of  the  valves  in  consequence  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart — relative  insufficiency— or  of  derangement  of  tbr 
mechanism  by  which  the  leaflets  are  brought  into  effectual  coaptation— 
mnscidar  insufficiency. 

Mitral  Insufficiency  Due  to  Chronic  Valvular  Disease.— Tb» 
structural  defects  in  the  valves  are  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the 
result  of  acute  endocarditis;  infrequently  the  outcome  of  primary  sclerotic 
processes.  They  consist  of  an  overgrowth  of  fibroid  tissue  with  thickening 
and  shortening  of  the  segments,  adhesions  between  their  borders,  shorttti- 
ing  of  the  chordie  tcndineie,  and  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  m  the  net- 
formed  tissues.  In  advanced  cases  the  altered  valves  are  often  transformed 
into  a  thick,  rigid  calcareous  diaphragm  perforated  by  an  irregular  ovi) 
opening.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  lesions  uncomplicated  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency is  rare,  the  condition  being,  as  a  rule,  associated  with  some  depe* 
of  stenosis. 

The  effect  upon  the  heart  is  as  follows: 

(a)  With  each  ventricular  systole  a  quantity  of  blood,  varying  acawd- 
ing  to  the  valvular  defect,  is  returned  from  the  ventricle  to  the  left  aurick- 
This  results  in  an  over  distention  of  the  auricle  with  dilatation  ud 
hypertrophy, 

(b)  The  left  ventricle  undergoes  dilatation  in  consequence  of  tbr 
.increased  volume  of  blood  received  from  the  overfilled  auricle.  It,  how- 
ever, empties  itself  in  the  normal  time  and  becomes  hypertrophi'ed  to 
meet  the  increased  work.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  blood  returned 
to  the  auricle,  the  normal  quantity  enters  the  general  circulation. 

(c)  In  the  minor  degrees  of  mitral  insufficiency,  the  dilatation  tni 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart  suffice  for  compensation. 

(d)  In  higher  grades,  the  increased  blood-pressure  due  to  the  ovh^ 
tilling  of  the  left  auricle  is  transferred  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  by  viy 
of  the  capillaries  to  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  thence  tu 
the  right  ventricle,  which  in  turn  undergoes  hypertrophy. 

(e)  So  long  as  the  compensation  thus  established  Is  maintained  ibc 
right  ventricle  does  not  undergo  dilatation. 

(f)  The  prolonged  overfilling  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  produces  hmini 
induration  of  the  lungs, 

(g)  The  compensation  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  but  after  * 
time  it  fails,  the  left  ventricle  no  longer  discharges  the  normal  amount  of 
blood  into  the  aorta,  the  right  ventricle  begins  to  dilate,  there  is  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  and  the  right  auricle  becomes  dilat«J. 
The  pressure  is  transferred  to  the  venous  system,  and  the  passive  viseeni 
congestions,  dropsies,  auEemic  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  dyscnsi 
begin  to  show  themselves. 
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Etlolos^. — Mitral  insufficiency  is  the  most  common  of  the  chronic 
valvular  diseases.  Predisposing  Influences. — These  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  acute  infections,  in  the  course  of  which  acute  endocarditis  occurs, 
especially  rheumatic  fever.  Age,  therefore,  also  constitutes  an  important 
predisposing  factor,  mitral  valvular  disease  being  especially  a  disease  of 
childhood  and  early  adult  life.  It  may  be  said  that  the  valvular  diseases 
of  early  life  are  of  inflammatory  origin;  those  of  advanced  life  sclerotic. 
Sex  appears  to  be  wholly  without  influence. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  deformity  of  the 
valves  is  to  be  found  in  the  advance  of  lesions  having  their  point  of  depar- 
ture in  previous  inflammation  or  sclerosis. 

Symptoms. — While  compensation  is  maintained  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctive symptoms.  With  insufficiency  of  high  grade  there  may  be  merely 
slight  dyspnoea  upon  unusual  effort,  and  a  rather  marked  tendency  to 
attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh.  When  compensation  is  incomplete  the 
symptoms  are  very  suggestive.  Faint  cyanosis,  dilated  superficial  venules, 
dyspnoea  and  palpitation  upon  moderate  effort,  and  frequently  recurring 
bronchitis,  often  accompanied  by  blood-streaked  sputa  or  hsBmoptysis, 
constitute  the  clinical  picture.  Nevertheless,  such  patients  often  continue 
to  work  and  take  pleasure  in  life  for  a  long  period. 

With  broken  compensation  the  disability  is  complete.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  advanced  cardiac  inadequacy,  palpitation,  feeble,  irregular 
heart  action,  an  irregular,  feeble  pulse,  arrhythmia,  dyspnoea,  and  harass- 
ing cough  with  thin  blood-stained  sputa  containing  alveolar  cells  with 
pigment  granules — Herzfehlerzellen.  Precordial  distress  and  a  sensation 
of  heart  failure  are  common.  Another  group  of  symptoms  comprise  those 
due  to  passive  congestions.  Among  these  are  pallor,  faint  cyanosis,  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  drowsiness,  insomnia,  dropsy  beginning  at  the  ankles 
and  rising  to  the  body  with  accumulations  in  the  loose  tissues  around  the 
pudenda,  in  parts  that  are  dependent,  as  the  buttocks  and  flanks,  and  in  the 
serous  sacs,  and  diminished  urine  with  albumin,  casts,  and  blood-corpuscles. 
Even  at  this  stage  compensation  may  be  by  rest  and  treatment  to  some 
extent  restored,  only  to  be  lost  again  in  a  little  while.  Death  is  not  usually 
sudden,  although  at  the  last  it  may  come  quickly.  Recurrent  endocar- 
ditis is  common  and  frequently  of  the  malignant  type.  Subacute  peri- 
carditis is  common.  Among  the  intercurrent  diseases  to  which  the  patients 
appear  to  be  especially  liable  are  bronchitis,  bronchopneumonia,  pleurisy, 
pulmonary  infarct,  and  cerebral  embolism.  There  is  also  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  cerebral  and  retinal  hemorrhage  and  to  epistaxis.  Febrile  attacks 
are  common  in  the  absence  of  assignable  cause.  But  the  rise  in  temperature 
may  often  be  explained  by  demonstrable  infectious  or  septic  conditions. 

Physical  Signs.  —  With  fair  compensation  the  cardiac  enlargement 
is  moderate.  The  impulse  is  displaced  to  the  left  and  stronger  than  normal. 
When  the  compensation  is  broken  it  is  extended,  undulatory,  and  feeble. 
Palpation  determines  the  force  and  extent  of  the  impulse.  With  compen- 
sation it  is  forcible  and  heaving;  in  failure  it  is  feeble  and  extended*.  In 
a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  a  faint  systolic  thrill  may  be  detected  at 
the  apex.  The  pulse  with  compensation  is  full  and  rep;ular.  but  it  may  be 
of  low  tension.      As  compensation   fails  it  becomes  small,  feeble  usually, 
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iii.  Mitral  Insufficiency. 

Mitral  Incompetence;    Mitral  Regurgitation. 

A  portion  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  upon  systole  should 
p&aa  onward  into  the  aorta,  leaks  back  through  the  auriculoventricul&r 
orifice  into  the  left  auricle.  Mitral  insufficiency  is  the  result  of  valvular 
disease,  or  it  may  occur  without  lesions  of  the  valves  in  consequence  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart — relative  insufficiency — or  of  derangement  of  tbt 
mechanism  by  whicli  the  leaflets  are  brought  into  effectual  coaptation— 
muscular  insufficiency. 

Mitral  Insufficiency  Due  to  Chronic  Valvular  Disease.— Tbc 
structural  defects  in  the  valves  are  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the 
result  of  acute  endocarditis;  infrequently  the  outcome  of  primary  sclerolir 
processes.  They  consist  of  an  overgrowth  of  fibroid  tiRsue  with  thickcDini 
and  shortening  of  the  segments,  adhesions  between  their  borders,  shorten- 
ing of  the  chordie  tendineffi,  and  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  in  the  new- 
formed  tissues.  In  advanced  cases  the  altered  valves  are  often  transformed 
into  a  thick,  rigid  calcareous  diaphragm  perforated  by  an  irregular  ovij 
opening.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  lesions  uncomplicated  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency is  rare,  the  condition  being,  as  a  rule,  as.sociated  with  some  depw 
of  stenosis. 

The  effect  upon  the  heart  is  as  follows: 

(a)  With  each  ventricular  systole  a  quantity  of  blood,  varying  acconl- 
ing  to  the  valvular  defect,  is  returned  from  the  ventricle  to  the  left  auricle. 
This  results  in  an  overdistention  of  the  auricle  with  dilatation  sod 
hypertrophy. 

(b)  The  left  ventricle  undergoes  dilatation  in  consequence  of  tbe 
.increased  volume  of  blood  received  from  the  overfilled  auricle.  It,  how- 
ever, empties  itself  in  the  normal  time  and  becomes  hypertrophied  t» 
meet  the  increased  work.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  biood  retuntd 
to  the  auricle,  the  normal  quantity  enters  the  general  circulation. 

(c)  In  the  minor  degrees  of  mitral  insufficiency,  tbe  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart  suffice  for  compeosatioB. 

(d)  In  higher  grades,  the  increased  blood-pressure  due  to  the  otb- 
filling  of  the  left  auricle  is  transferred  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  by  w 
of  the  capillaries  to  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  thence  to 
the  right  ventricle,  which  in  turn  undergoes  hypertrophy. 

(e)  So  long  as  the  compensation  thus  establish^  is  maintained  tbe 
right  ventricle  does  not  undergo  dilatation. 

(f)  The  prolonged  overfilling  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  produces  brow 
induration  of  the  lungs. 

(g)  The  compensation  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  but  after  * 
time  it  fails,  the  left  ventricle  no  longer  discharges  the  normal  amount  d 
blood  into  the  aorta,  the  right  ventricle  begins  to  dilate,  there  is  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  and  the  right  auricle  becomes  dilated. 
The  pressure  is  transferred  to  the  venous  system,  and  the  passive  viscoii 
congestions,  dropsies,  antemic  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  dyscrssi 
begin  to  show  themselves. 
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Etlolo^. — Mitral  insufficiency  is  the  most  common  of  the  chronic 
valvular  diseases.  Predisposing  Influences. — These  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  acute  infections,  in  the  course  of  which  acute  endocarditis  occurs, 
especially  rheumatic  fever.  Age,  therefore,  also  constitutes  an  important 
predisposing  factor,  mitral  valvular  disease  being  especially  a  disease  of 
childhood  and  early  adult  life.  It  may  be  said  that  the  valvular  diseases 
of  early  life  are  of  inflammatory  origin;  those  of  advanced  life  sclerotic. 
Sex  appears  to  be  wholly  without  influence. 

Exciting  Cause. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  deformity  of  the 
valves  is  to  be  found  in  the  advance  of  lesions  having  their  point  of  depar- 
ture in  previous  inflammation  or  sclerosis. 

Symptoms. — While  compensation  is  maintained  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctive symptoms.  With  insufficiency  of  high  grade  there  may  be  merely 
slight  dyspnoea  upon  unusual  effort,  and  a  rather  marked  tendency  to 
attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh.  When  compensation  is  incomplete  the 
symptoms  are  very  suggestive.  Faint  cyanosis,  dilated  superficial  venules, 
dyspnoea  and  palpitation  upon  moderate  effort,  and  frequently  recurring 
bronchitis,  often  accompanied  by  blood-streaked  sputa  or  haemoptysis, 
constitute  the  clinical  picture.  Nevertheless,  such  patients  often  continue 
to  work  and  take  pleasure  in  life  for  a  long  period. 

With  broken  compensation  the  disability  is  complete.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  advanced  cardiac  inadequacy,  palpitation,  feeble,  irregular 
heart  action,  an  irregular,  feeble  pulse,  arrhythmia,  dyspnoea,  and  harass- 
ing cough  with  thin  blood-stained  sputa  containing  alveolar  cells  with 
pigment  granules — Herzfehlerzellen,  Precordial  distress  and  a  sensation 
of  heart  failure  are  common.  Another  group  of  symptoms  comprise  those 
due  to  passive  congestions.  Among  these  are  pallor,  faint  cyanosis,  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  drowsiness,  insomnia,  dropsy  beginning  at  the  ankles 
and  rising  to  the  body  with  accumulations  in  the  loose  tissues  around  the 
pudenda,  in  parts  that  are  dependent,  as  the  buttocks  and  flanks,  and  in  the 
serous  sacs,  and  diminished  urine  with  albumin,  casts,  and  blood-corpuscles. 
Even  at  this  stage  compensation  may  be  by  rest  and  treatment  to  some 
extent  restored,  only  to  be  lost  again  in  a  little  while.  Death  is  not  usually 
sudden,  although  at  the  last  it  may  come  quickly.  Recurrent  endocar- 
ditis is  common  and  frequently  of  the  malignant  type.  Subacute  peri- 
carditis is  common.  Among  the  intercurrent  diseases  to  which  the  patients 
appear  to  be  especially  liable  are  bronchitis,  bronchopneumonia,  pleurisy, 
pulmonary  infarct,  and  cerebral  embolism.  There  is  also  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  cerebral  and  retinal  hemorrhage  and  to  epistaxis.  Febrile  attacks 
are  common  in  the  absence  of  assignable  cause.  But  the  rise  in  temperature 
may  often  be  explained  by  demonstrable  infectious  or  septic  conditions. 

Physical  Sis^ns.  —  With  fair  compensation  the  cardiac  enlargement 
is  moderate.  The  impulse  is  displaced  to  the  left  and  stronger  than  normal. 
When  the  compensation  is  broken  it  is  extended,  undulatory,  and  feeble^ 
Palpation  determines  the  force  and  extent  of  the  impulse.  With  compen- 
sation it  is  forcible  and  heaving;  in  failure  it  is  feeble  and  extended;  In 
a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  a  faint  systolic  thrill  may  be  detected  at 
the  apex.  The  pulse  with  compensation  is  full  and  regular,  but  it  may  be 
of  low  tension.      As  componsation   fails  it  becomes  small,  feeble  usually, 
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somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  and  arrhythmic.  The  irregularity  per- 
sists when  compensation  is  restored,  and  the  pulse  of  mitral  insufficiency 
once  irregular  is  almost  always  irregular.  The  transverse  dulness  is 
increased  toward  the  left  and  to  some  extent  upward.  It  does  not  usually 
extend  to  the  right  while  compensation  ia  maintained.  Exceptionally 
in  large  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  the  right  ventricle  may  be  dis- 
placed beyond  its  normal  position  toward  the  right.  With  failing  com- 
pensation  the  dilated  right  ventricle  gives  increased  dulness  to  the  right 
of  the  sternal  border.  Upon  auscultation  there  is  heard  a  systolic  murmur 
having  its  point  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex  and  being  transmitted 
iu   all  directions,  but  most  distinctly  in  the  direction   of  the  axilla.    In 


radJAl  tfkciiic 


some  cases  this  murmur  is  loudest  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum 
or  in  the  pulmonary  area.  It  may  also  be  heard  along  the  lower  put 
iif  the  inner  border  of  the  left  scapula.  It  is  sharp,  less  frequentlj 
soft  and  blowing,  and  sometimes  musical,  especially  toward  the  eni 
Its  intensity  varies  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  more  distinct  in  ibe 
erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture,  but  it  is  usually  audible  in  both 


attitudes.  It  may  accompany  or  wholly  replace  the  first  sound  of  tte 
heart.  The  second  pulmonary  sound  is  accentuated.  A  more  or  loi 
distinct  presystolic  murmur  is  the  sign  of  a  combined  stenosis  but  it  is 
by  no  means  always  to  be  heard. 

Relative  and  Muscul.\r  Insufficiency,  —  (a)  Relative  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  left  auriculoventricular  valve — mitral  valve  system — resulu 
from  overdistention  of  the  auriculoventricular  ring.  It  occurs  in  arutf 
dilatation  of  the  heart, — heart-strain;  the  heart  starvation  of  acute  tllnws 
and  chlorosis  or  anaemia, — and  is  then  described  as  primary;  and  in  aoriif 
regurgitation  and  aortic  stenosis  upon  failure  of  compensation,  when  it 
is  known  as  secondary  relative  insufficiency. 

The  etiological  factors  are  those  of  acute  or  gradual  dilatation.  The 
pathological  condition  is  stretching  of  the  ventricular  ring;  the  derangfr 
mcnt  of  function,  incompetence  of  the  valve  system.  The  ratiimil 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  those  of  valvular  insufficiency. 
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(b)  Muscular  insufficiency  may  involve  the  mitral  or  the  tricuspid 
valve  system.  It  is  due  to  a  derangement  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
closure  takes  place.  There  may  be  evidences  of  moderate  dilatation  of  the 
auriculoventricular  ring,  but  these  are  often  absent.  Pathological  changes 
in  the  myocardium  are,  however,  present.  There  is  myocarditis  involving 
the  ring  muscle  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle  and  the  papillary  muscles. 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  transitory  systolic  mitral  murmurs  in  other- 
wise healthy  men,  in  the  absence  of  a  history  of  acute  cardiac  dilatation, 
justifies  the  assumption  that  muscula/  insufficiency  may  sometimes  be 
purely  functional.  It  may  aid  the  understanding  of  this  somewhat  obscure 
subject  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  auriculoventricular  valves  are  held  in  close 
contact  during  systole,  not  merely  at  their  margins  but  throughout  their 
auricular  faces,  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  their  ventricular  surfaces. 

Diasrnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency  may  be 
attended  with  difficulty.  A  systolic  murmur  having  its  point  of  maximum 
intensity  at  the  apex,  propagated  to  the  axilla,  and  heard  at  the  angle  of  the 
scapula;  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound;  and  thesignsof  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  namely,  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  to 
the  left,  and  a  strong  impulse,  are  important  but  not  in  every  case  conclusive. 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  between  valvular  and  relative  and 
muscular  insufficiency  cannot  always  be  made.  Here  the  anamnesis  is 
very  useful.  In  the  latter  groups  of  cases  a  history  of  acute  illness,  as 
diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  or  influenza,  but  no  history  of  recent  rheumatism 
or  scarlet  fever,  recent  blood  loss  or  other  cause  of  secondary  anaemia,  and 
primary  ansemias,  as  chlorosis  or  pernicious  anaemia,  are  very  suggestive. 
The  signs  of  arteriosclerosis  and  of  chronic  nephritis  must  be  considered 
when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  These  conditions  are  frequently  associated 
with  myocarditis  and  muscular  insufficiency.  The  almost  constant  asso- 
ciation of  some  degree  of  stenosis  with  insufficiency  gives  to  a  presystolic 
murmur  and  thrill  great  value  in  a  doubtful  case. 

Prosrnosis. — Mitral  insufficiency  is  the  most  common  and  the  least 
deadly  of  the  chronic  valvular  diseases.  Whether  or  not  minor  lesions 
ever  terminate  in  recovery  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  full  compensation  is  early  established 
and  maintained  through  life.  The  signs  persist,  but  cardiac  symptoms  are 
absent.  The  outlook  is  more  favorable  in  the  cases  which  follow  acute 
endocarditis  than  in  those  originating  in  sclerotic  processes;  when  the 
disease  begins  in  adolescence  or  early  adult  life  than  in  childhood  or  the 
aged;  in  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  lead  quiet,  orderly,  and  well- 
disciplined  lives  than  in  those  whose  circumstances  demand  unremitting 
toil,  or  whose  habits  are  irregular  and  self-indulgent.  The  extent  of  the 
leakage,  as  indicated  by  the  degree  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  the  com- 
pleteness of  compensation,  the  presence  of  secondary  morbid  conditions 
or  of  other  valvular  lesions  or  extensive  pericardial  adhesions  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  prognosis.  The  liability  to  recurrent  acute  endo- 
carditis adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  condition.  Among  the  common  causes 
of  death  are  cardiac  insufficiency  in  the  sense  of  complete  loss  of  contrac- 
tile power,  pulmonary  infarct,  cerebral  embolism,  nephritis,  and  acute 
intercurrent  disease. 
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iv.  Mitral  Stenosis. 

The  mitral  orifice  is  narrowed  or  constricted  and  the  passage  of  tbe 
blood  from  the  left  auricle  to'  the  left  ventricle  is  impede<l.  The  ledon 
is  commonly  the  result  of  acute  endocarditis  in  early  life.  It  consists  of 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  segments  of  the  mitral  valve  or  tbf 
ring,  or  both.  Anatomically  there  are  various  forms.  The  more  impor- 
tant are,  (a)  great  thickening  of  the  valves  with  a  mere  oblong  fissure  or 
chink — buttonhole  conlToclion.  The  ring  is  often  much  contracted,  (b) 
The  projection  from  the  lino  of  the  base  of  the  segments  of  thick  nodular 
fibroid  masses,  often  in  part  calcareous,  into  the  lumen  of  the  orifice.  The 
segments  themselves  may  be  thickened  but  are  sometimes  but  slightly 
affected.  (c)  The  valves  are  adherent  at  their  borders  but  thin  and  eloD- 
gated,  projecting  into  the  ventricle  and  opening  at  the  tip  by  a  constricted 
orifice — funnel-shaped  stenosis,  (d)  Narrowing  of  the  mitral  ring  without 
marked  changes  in  the  valve — probably  a  congenital  condition.  Tb* 
chords  tendincie  are  shortened  and  thickened,  and  in  some  instances  tbe 
tips  of  the  papillary  muscles  are  inserted  into  the  deformed  valves. 

The  degiee  of  stenosis  varies  from  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  an  opening 
that  will  only  a<Imit  a  medium-sized  Bowman's  probe.  The  heart  is  mod- 
erately enlarged,  the  hypertrophy  affecting  the  left  auricle  and  right  ven- 
tricle. The  left  ventricle,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is  also  marked 
insufficiency  of  the  valve,  is  usually  small.  The  derangement  of  function 
consists  in  the  overfilling  of  the  auricle  with  increase  in  its  work  during  the 
ventricular  diastole.  The  wall  of  the  auricle  undergoes  hypertrophy,  whicb 
for  a  time  may  compensate  the  defect.  The  pressure  is  transferred  throu^ 
the  pulmonary  circuit  to  the  right  ventricle,  upon  which  the  compensatio 
largely  falls,  and  which  at  first  undergoes  hypertrophy  without  d" 
When  compensation  fails,  there  is  relative  incompetency  of  the  t 
valve  and  transference  of  pressure  to  the  venous  side  of  the  gi 
tion.  In  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  left  auricle  to  maintain  e 
sation,  as  a  rule,  and  the  action  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  t 
the  pulmonary  circuit,  the  compensation  in  mitral  stenosis  is  rarcily  comjdtte 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Influences. — Uncomplicat^  mitral  ste- 
nosis is  a  rare  affection.  In  almost  all  the  cases  there  is  some  degree  of 
mitral  insufiiciency.  Age  is  important.  A  few  of  the  cases  are  congenital; 
the  greater  number  occur  in  early  life.  The  evidences  of  the  lesion  may 
first  attract  attention  at  any  period  of  life.  There  is  a  remarkable  pre- 
ponderance of  cases  in  females.  The  ratio  varies  according  to  various 
statistics  from  2  to  even  4  to  1,  This  disparity  of  incidence  affects  only 
the  cases  in  persons  under  middle  age  in  whom  the  lesions  are  commonly 
due  to  endocarditis,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the  old  casw. 
which  are  almost  always  of  sclerotic  origin. 

Exciting  Cause. ^Acute  endocarditis  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  chorea,  scarlet  fever,  or  one  of  the  other  acute  infections  of 
childhood  may  be  the  starting-point  of  mitral  stenosis.  The  acute  and 
repeated  ten-sion  upon  the  heart  valves  in  whooping-cough  may  act  in  the 
same  way.  In  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  ananinefi:> 
is  silent  as  to  the  cause. 
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Symptoms. — Fair  compensation  is  ciftcn  maintainpd  for  years,  ihiring 
which  symptoms  are  absent.  .As  it  gradually  fails  dyspna-a  upon  exertion 
first  attracts  attention.  Pressure  paralysis  of  the  left  recurrent  hiryngeul 
nerve  from  the  enlarged  auricle  has  been  observed,  t'erebral  embolism  in  by 
no  means  rare.  The  frequency  with  which  hienioptysis  occurs  while  compen- 
sation is  yet  fair  is  interesting.  The  cases  are  often  mistaken  for  incipient 
phthisis.    The  tendency  to  dropsy  is  lews  marked  than  in  mitral  insufficiency. 

Physical  Signs.— Upon  inspecti(Ui  there  is  very  nften.  e«pecially  in 
the  young,  precordial  prominence  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. The  apex  beat  is  commonly  displaced  but  dightly  toward  the  left, 
and  may  be  indistinct,  the  vi.sible  impulse  being  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  and  extending  to  the 
left  costal  cartilages.  The  pul- 
sation of  the  conns  arteriosus 
may  often  be  visible  at  the  ster- 
nal end  of  the  third  and  fourth 
left  interspaces.  .As  compensa- 
tion fails,  the  impulse  loses  it?< 
power,  and  signs  of  back  pressure  in  the  systemic  veins  nj>pc:ir.  as  distention 
of  the  superficial  veins,  especially  the  jugulars,  with  pulsation  ilue  to  con- 
traction of  the  right  ventricle  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  I  'pon  palpation 
there  is  recognizeil  in  at  least  threo-foiirths  of  the  cases  a  very  distinrl 
thrill.  This  sign  is  usually  coaree  in  character,  dia.ifultc  or  presystolic  in 
time,  confined  to  an  area  above  the  apex,  usually  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
interspaces,  and  eircumscribeil.  It  is  more  intense  ami  slightly  more 
extended  during  expiration  and  runs  up  to  a  short .  sharp  apex  beat.     This 


thrill  is  of  the  highest  diagnostic  .significance.  It  is  tlio  tactile  equivalent 
of  the  characteristic  murmur  of  mitral  stenosi.i.  It  may.  however,  fre- 
quently be  felt  when  no  nnirnuir  can  Im?  detccteii  at  this  time  in  the  cardiac 
cycle.  In  stenosis  of  moderate  graiio,  so  long  as  compensation  is  goo<I  the 
pulse  has  no  special  characters.  Tjion  failure  of  coin|>ensation  it  becomes 
small,  soft,  and  arrhythmic,  rpcui  pennis.'^ioii  the  dulncss  in  fair  compen- 
sation extends  Init  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  iiorniiit  line,  rarclv  much  lieyond 
the  midclavicular  line,  and  little  to  the  right  of  its  nojiiial  "liridls.  When, 
however,  compensation  is  I>r<iken.  the  trarisvor.se  diameter  of  deep  cardiac 
dulness  is  decidciliy  increased.  re:nhiiig  boyoml  ilie  midclavicular  line  on 
the  left  and  beyond  the  par.istern:d  line  on  the  right.  .A  use  idt  at  ion  reveals 
A  characteristic  muriiun'  which  corresponds  in  situation  au<l  in  time  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  revohitiun  of  the  heart  to  the  thrill  wliirh  hii.s  been 
(Ascribed     ubr.ve,    and    which    is     its    auditory    equrvateut.       This     mur- 
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mur  is  rough  and  vibratile  in  character,  increasing  in  intensity  toward 
its  close,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  the  tap  which  constitutes  the  first 
sound.  It  occui-s  in  four  modifications.  In  the  greater  number  of  caf*s 
it  occupies  the  entire  period  'of  the  diastole,  and  is  increased  in  intensity 
at  the  time  of  the  auricular  contraction  which  immediately  precedes  tbe 
ventricular  systole;  it  may  be  heard  at  the  beginning  and  at  tbe  close 
of  the  diastole;  it  may  be  present  in  the  mid-diastolic  period;  and 
finally  it  is  in  some  ca.ses  heard  only  in  the  moment  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sound.  The  intensity  of  this  murmur  is  extremely  variable.  It 
may  be  the  loudest  of  heart  murmurs,  or  very  soft  and  faint,  or,  finally, 
it  maj'  be  wholly  inaudible  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and  only  heard 
after  exertion.  It  may  at  times  have  a  peculiar  rumbling  quality.  It* 
loudness  depends  in  part  upon  the  character  of  the  lesions  and  in  part  upon 
the  force  of  the  blood  stream.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  fact  that.  « 
compensation  fails,  the  murmur  can  no  longer  be  heard,  but  only  the  sharp 
first  sound  in  the  mitral  area,  or  the  one,  two,  three  of  the  gallop  rhythm. 
If,  however,  under  rest  and  treatment  compensation  is  for  a  time  re-estab- 
lished the  murmur  reappears.  This  change  is  often  met  with  in  actual 
practice  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many  disputes  as  to  diagnosis. 

The  first  sound  is  short,  valvular,  and  very  loud.  It  has  in  many  cmm 
the  character  of  the  second  sound  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  Uadtr 
this  error  the  murmur  is  naturally  assumed  to  be  systolic  and  tbe  condi- 
tion that  of  mitral  insufficiency.  This  mistake  is  to  be  avoided  by  deter- 
mining  the  time  of  the  auscultatory  signs  by  palpation  of  the  cardiac  impulse 
or  carotid  pulse  at  the  moment  of  auscultation.  The  alteration  in  the  lirst 
sound  is  due  to  the  quick  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  uponanabIlo^ 
mally  small  blood  content.  The  second  pulmonary  sound  is  stron^y 
accentuated. 

Diaenosls. — The  direct  diagnosis  is  in  well-marked  cases  not  diffi- 
cult. It  rests  upon  the  association  of  the  presystolic  thrill  and  murmur 
with  the  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  absence  of  sigiii 
of  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  loud  snapping  character  of  Ht 
first  sound,  and  the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound. 

Prognosis. — In  genera!  the  outlook  is  less  favorable  than  in  tnitnl 
insuiBciency.  This  form  of  chronic  valvular  disease  is  only  second  to 
aortic  insufficiency  in  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  Sudden  death  is  some- 
what more  frequent  than  in  mitral  insufficiency,  but  occurs  usually  after 
the  compensation  has  become  greatly  impaired.  Among  the  mor«  common 
causes  of  death  are  progressive  cardiac  asthenia,  pulmonary  infarction  9 
oedema,  and  acute  intercurrent  disease.  More  than  any  other  chronit 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  mitral  stenosis  is  associated  with  tuberculosi 
and  to  the  latter  the  termination  must  in  many  of  the  cases  be  attributed 


V.  Pulmonary  Insufficiency  and  Stenosis. 

Lesions  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are  extremely  rare.  Murmurs  havinf 
their  point  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  pulmonary  area  are  comcaoD. 
They  are  usually  systolic.  They  are  sometimes  present  in  health,  especiaUt 
in  children,  and  are  best  heard  during  expiration  and  in  the  refumbrat 
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posture,  in  the  rapidly  acting  heart,  in  anffimia  and  chlorosis;  and  it  is 
in  the  last  that  cardiorespiratory  murmurs  are  usually  heard. 

Insufficiency. — This  is  a  rare  congenital  lesion.  It  may  occur  in  malig- 
nant endocanlitis.  Relative  insufficiency  may  result  from  overdistention 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  There  are  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle,  epigastric  pulsation,  a  heaving  impulfie  over  the  lower 
sternal  region,  and  a  soft  diastolic  murmur  at  the  second  left  costal  carti- 
lage and  third  intercostal  space,  much  more  distinct  upon  expiration. 
This  condition  is  to  be  differentiated  from  aortic  insufficiency,  to  which 
it  has  superficial  resemblances,  by  the  presence  of  epigastric  pulsation  ond 
other  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  condition  of  the 
systemic  arteries. 

Stenosis. — This  practically  occurs  only  as  a  congenital  lesion  and  is 
always  associated  with  other  developmental  anomalies.  Sclerotic  changes 
occur  and  the  deformed  valves  are  especially  dispo.scd  to  acute  endocar- 
ditis. There  are  no  special  symptoms.  Among  the  phy.sica!  signs  are  a 
systolic  murmur  and  thrill  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space  at  the  sternal 
border,  a  faint  or  inaudible  second  sound,  and  the  evidences  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurism  may  narrow  the 
pulmonary  outlet,  or  the  cicatrices  of  syphilitic  lesions  the  conus  arteriosus, 
and  give  rise  to  similar  signs.  The  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  made  with 
precision. 

vi.  Tricuspid  Insufficiency  and  Stenosis. 

Insufficient. — This  valvular  defect  is  extremely  rare  as  the  result  of 
endocarditis  involving  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Relative  insufficiency  is, 
however,  very  common  as  a  secondary  condition  in  the  period  of  failing 
compensation  in  disease  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  especially  the 
latter.  It  occurs  also  in  advanced 
fibroid  phthisis,  emphysema,  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases  in 
■which  there  is  permanent  obstruc- 
lion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
The  auricle  is  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied.  The  return  of  the 
venous  blood  is  impeded  and  the 
supply  to  the  pulmonary  artery 
diminished.  The  symptoms  of 
retarde<l  pidnionary  circulation 
and  visceral  congestions  charac- 
terize this  c<mdition.    The  phvsi- 

«al  Signs  are  chiefly  due  to  the  Upprrtncins— iYuuu>puiKr;i< 
enlargement  of  the  right  auricle 
and  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  through  the  tricuspid  orifice. 
They  consist  iif  increase  in  the  transverse  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum 
with  occusionnl  pulsation  at  the  sternal  ends  of  the  lower  interspaces;  asy»- 
tolic  miirniiir.  usually  .soft  and  Itiw-pitched,  having  its  point  of  maximum 
intensity  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  propagated  in  the  direction 
of  the  right  axilla;  and  finally  pulse-waves  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  more 
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marked  upon  the  nghl  side.  The  venous  pulse  is  synchronous  with  the 
carotid  pulse  and  apex  beat.  It  is  sometimes  transmitted  to  the  subclavian 
and  axillary  veins.  It  may,  by  way  of  the  vena  cava  and  hepatic  veiiu, 
reach  the  liver  am!  cause  the  phenomenon  known  as  pulsating  liver,  an 
expansile  pulsation  in  the  organ  best  appreciated  upon  bimanual  palpation. 


.  PHYSKAL  tilGXS  OF  UNCOMBINED  VALVULAR  LESIO.NS  OF  THE  LEFT 
HEART.  COMPENSATION  BEING  MAINTAINED. 
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and  to  be  differentiated  from  the  "jogging"  Uver,  which  rises  and  anb 
under  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  or  aorta  but  does  noi 
expand  and  contract. 

Stenosis. — Tricuspid  stenosis  is  a  rare  form  of  valvular  disease.  Ii 
may  be  congenital,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  invariably  atisociated  with 
other  cardiac  anomahes;  or  acquired,  when  it  presents  deformities  similar 
to  those  seen  in  mitral  stenosis.  It  is  usually  associated  with  some  (le|ne 
of  incompetence  of  the  tricuspitlalis  and  with  diseases  of  the  other  vairt 
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systems^  most  commonly  the  mitral.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
there  has  been  a  history  of  rheumatic  fever;  in  a  few  a  history  of  syphilis. 
This  form  of  chronic  valvular  disease  is  far  more  common  in  females  than 
in  males.  It  has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  been  first  observed  early  in 
adult  life.  It  is  so  rarely  an  isolated  lesion  that  its  symptoms  are  commonly 
obscured  by  those  of  the  associated  affections.  They  are  those  of  general 
venous  engorgement.  Distention  of  the  jugulars,  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and 
face,  tenderness  over  the  liver,  and  dropsy  are  common.  The  physical 
signs  are  also  usually  subordinate  to  those  of  the  associated  valvular  disease. 
Percussion  shows  increased  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  When,  in 
a  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  there  is  a  second  presystolic  murmur  best  heard 
at  the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  at  the  right,  associated  with  a  pre- 
systolic thrill,  and  these  are  of  different  character  from  those  in  the  mitral 
area,  tricuspid  stenosis  may  be  diagnosticated.  The  clinical  diagnosis  is, 
however,  uncertain.  Almost  all  the  cases  have  been  discovered  upon  the 
post-mortem  table,  the  condition  not  having  been  suspected  during  life. 

viii.  Combined  Valvular  Diseases. 

There  are  two  cardinal  facts  in  regard  to  chronic  valvular  disease. 
First,  that  the  lesions  are  very  rarely  uncomphcated,  and  second,  that  the 
condition  of  the  myocardium  is  much  more  important  than  the  state  of 
the  valves.  While  the  recognition  of  these  facts  renders  heart  disease 
complex  and  difficult  as  regards  diagnosis,  it  greatly  simplifies  it  in  respect 
of  prognosis  and  the  recognition  of  the  indications  for  treatment.  The 
valvular  damage  is  irreparable,  but  injury  to  the  myocardium  may  be 
postponed  or  to  some  extent  repaired.  The  diagnosis,  to  he  of  service, 
must  be  at  once  anatomical  and  functional.  It  undertakes  to  determine 
what  valve  system  is  defective;  whether  the  defect  gives  rise  to  obstruction 
or  incompetence  or  both,  and  in  the  last  of  these  conditions  which  defect 
predominates;  whether  more  than  one  valve  system  is  involved,  and  in 
what  manner;  and  finally  the  condition  of  the  myocardium — is  its  contrac- 
tile function  increased  to  the  point  of  full  compensation?  Is  the  increase 
maintained?  Is  it  failing?  From  this  point  of  view  the  combined  lesions 
acquire  especial  clinical  importance.  In  aortic  and  mitral  insufficiency 
resulting  from  acut«  endocarditis  a  progressive  stenosis  may  favorably 
modify  the  condition  of  the  heart  by  diminishing  the  regurgitation.  Aortic 
lesions  and,  in  particular,  aortic  regurgitation  are  more  frequently  simple 
than  mitral  lesions.  Relative  and  muscular  mitral  and  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency are  frequently  uncombined. 

Especially  common  is  the  combination  of  mitral  insufficiency  with 
stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice.  The  greater  the  one,  the  less  the  other  of 
these  defects.  This  combination  is  very  often  associated  with  other  valvu- 
lar lesions.  Next  in  order  of  frequency  is  the  association  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency and  mitral  insufficiency,  or  combined  mitral  insufficiency  and 
stenosis.  Combined  aortic  insufficiency  and  stenosis  is  less  common  but 
not  rarely  associated  with  other  valvular  lesions.  In  proportion  as  the 
stenosis  is  marked  the  insufficiency  is  diminished  and  a  progressive 
narrowing  of  the  orifice  in  insufficiency  may  be  conservative. 
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The  frequent  association  of  tricuspid  disease  witii  mhral  fesioaa  hM 
already  been  noted,  especially  that  of  tricuspid  and  mitraf  steoosss.  The 
diagnosis  of  these  and  other  combined  lesions  dep«ids  upoo  the  Rcognidoa 
of  the  associated  signs  and  demands  the  painstaking  study  of  enrr  pl» 
nomenon  in  any  particular  case. 


VI.  COXGEXITAL  LESIONS  OF  THE  HE.\KT. 

These  lesions  are  of  two  kinds,  developmental  and  iDfiammatorr. 
Developmental  Defects. — To  this  group   are  to  be    referred  the 
following  anomalies: 

(a)  Defects  of  the  whole  heart,  as  acardia,  double  heart,  ect«pHa 
cordis — conditions  not.  as  a  rule,  of 
diagnostic  interest-  (b)  Defects  of 
the  septa,  which  may,  by  the  absence 
of  both  the  auricular  and  ventricu- 
lar septum,  convert  the  heart  mto  t 
double  chamber — the  bUocular heart: 
or  by  the  absence  of  the  ventricular 
septum  only,  convert  it  into  a  thne- 
chambered  viscus  —  the  triloculv 
heart,  (c)  Patent  foramen  o^'sle. 
(d)  Defects  of  the  vah-es.  whid 
may  be  increased  or  dimini^ed  m 
number,  or  adherent.  These  uu- 
tomical  defects  involve  the  semilunai 
cusps  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonai; 
valves,  but  not  the  segments  of  tbe 
auriculoventricular  valves,  (e) 
Transposition  of  the  large  vessels. 
Fetal  Endocarditis. — Thr 
right  heart  is  usually  affected.  Pul- 
monary stenosis  is  a  common  result. 
Complete  obliteration  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice  is  associated  vitb 
persistence  of  the  ducttts  arteriosm 
and  patulencfl  of  the  foramen  <r 
other  defect  in  the  ventricular  wii 
Congenital  lesions  at  '  the  sortie 
orifice  are  rare. 

Developmental  anomalies  «n 
usually  multipte.  They  not  infre- 
quently are  the  seat  of  sclerose 
processes. 

Symptoms, — Cyanosis,  eenerjl 

H»pnaL  duskiness  of  the  surface,  a  persisimt 

low  external  temperature,  dj-spno* 

and  cough,  increase  in  the  red  blood -corpuscles,  the  drum-stick  deformity 

of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  finally  retarded  physical  and  mental  develop- 
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ment  are  usually  present.  Associated  developmental  defects  in  the  mouth, 
genitalia,  or  elsewhere  are  common.  In  infants  the  presence  of  endocardial 
murmurs  with  or  without  enlargement  of  the  heart  constitutes  an  important 
diagnostic  criterion. 

Dias^nosis. — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  association  of  several  or 
all  of  the  above  conditions  in  a  child  or  young  adult  in  whose  case  there  is 
a  history  of  having  been  a  "blue  baby,'*  or  having  had  "the  blue  disease.'' 
The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  congenital  defects  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  special  study  of  the  physical  signs  in  individual  cases.  In  many 
of  the  cases  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the  particular  lesions  cannot  be  made. 

VII.  HEART  BLOCK;  THE  STOKES- ADAMS 

SYNDROME. 

Definition. — A  condition  characterized  by  bradycardia,  with  transient 
attacks  of  vertigo  and  syncope,  and  momentary  epileptiform  seizures. 

Erlanger's  classification  based  on  that  of  Wenckebach  (Osier)  is  as 
follows: 

Arrhythmia  resulting  from  decreased  conductivity  in  the  auriculo- 
vcntricular  function — heart  block.  Characteristics:  auricular  rhythm  per- 
fect, rate  normal  or  accelerated;  ventricular  rhythm  may  or  may  not  be 
perfect;  if  perfect  its  rate  will  be  one-half  of  that  of  the  auricles,  or  less; 
if  not  perfect  the  irregularities  will  bear  some  direct  relation  to  the  con- 
tractions of  the  auricles. 

(a)  Partial  heart  block:  (1)  occasional  ventricular  silence;  (2) 
regularly  recurring  ventricular  silence,  either  one  ventricular  beat  missed 
in  7,  6,  5,  4,  etc.,  auricular  beats,  or  a  2  :  1,  3  :  1,  4:1  rhythm,  or  either 
of  these  alternating. 

(b)  Complete  heart  block:  auricular  and  ventricular  rhythms  perfect 
but  independent. 

(c)  Paroxysmal  bradycardia  (Stokes- Adams  disease  affecting  the  ven- 
tricular rate  alone). 

Etiology. — Arteriosclerosis  and  syphilis  play  an  important  part  in  the 
causation  of  heart  block.  The  lesions  involve  the  auriculoventricular 
bundle  of  His,  a  narrow  neuromuscular  band  constituting  the  only  muscular 
connection  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  which  serves  as  a  path- 
way for  the  stimulus,  by  which  the  heart  contracts,  from  the  auricles,  in 
which  it  originates,  to  the  ventricles.  Robinson  found  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  a  heart  in  which  a  gumma  is  situated  upon  the 
septum  in  such  a  position  as  to  involve  this  muscular  bundle,  and  upon 
looking  up  the  clinical  records  discovered,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five 
years,  that  bradycardia  had  been  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  case.  There 
is  a  group  of  cases  in  which  no  lesions  are  found  after  death  and  in  which 
the  condition  appears  to  be  a  neurosis.  The  cases  due  to  syphihs  have 
occurred  in  early  adult  life;  those  due  to  sclerotic  processes  at  a  later 
period.    One  of  my  cases,  a  woman,  was  fifty-two;  another  a  man  of  seventy. 

Symptoms. — Bradycardia  is  usually  persistent,  sometimes  paroxys- 
mal. The  ventricular  beats  may  fall  to  20,  or  as  low  as  5  per  minute. 
The  pulse  is  usually  tense.    Its  frequency  is  not  increased,  as  under  normal 
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fnnditioQS,  by  posture,  exerciBe.  excitement,  or  stiniulatit^.  A  feeWe  vwrnd 
pubation  may  be  detected  in  the  right  jugular  synchronous  with  tlfl 
auricular  contractions.  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  attribuuhle  tii  d 
delay  between  llie  ventricular  contractions.  Momenlarj-  vertigo  anilsJ 
cope  are  common,  the  attacka  recurring  many  times  in  the  cotimp  of  t«^ntn 
four  hours.  The  loss  of  consciousness  is  often  attended  by  slight  tiu*(nto 
t  twitchings  which  especially  involve  the  face  and  arms. 

I  Diagnosis. — The  Stokes-Adams  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  (mm  tW 

phi-si ological  bradycardia  occasionally  seen  in  pregnancy,  from  lh«  ni 
old  age,  and  that  which  ocoui-s  in  the  inanition  of  hunger.  It  mustilvi 
l)e  differentiated  from  the  pathological  slow  pulse  of  convtilegc^ncefroiii 

I  acute  disease,  of  certain  gaatric  affections,  especially  ulcer  and  rardntiJ 

of  jaundice,  of  fatty  heart,  and  of  uraemia.    Abnormal  eiowneas  ot  tbep<4 

I  is  present  also  in  some  cases  of  anemia  and  chlorosis,  and  in  diseases  of  d 

nervous  system,  as  bruin  tumor,  affections  <.f  the  cervical  conl.  and  apoplf  JM 
Certain  poisons,  as  opium,  alcohol,  lead,  .-uid  digitalis,  cause  brndvcar(M 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  heart  block  and  any  of  tbeae  con(lmod| 
i-ests  upon  the  essential  difference  between  the  frequency  of  the  aiirif»lw 
contractions  as  manifest  in  the  jugular  pulsation  and  those  of  the  ventridJ 
■d3  felt  in  the  radials  and  at  the  apes,  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  sj-niptoroM 
and  the  exclusion  of  other  causes.  In  many  cases  of  cardiac  insuffiriwiOT 
a  considerable  proporti<in  of  the  ventricular  systoles  fail  to  transnul  ll 
pulse-wave  to  the  wri.st.  The  apex  beats  muat  be  countwl  in  ail  c«so  Jl 
slow  pulse.  1 
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Pros^nosis. — The  outlook  is  favorable  in  the  neurotic  cases.  Ener- 
getic antiluetie  treatment  should  be  instituted  when  a  history  or  mani- 
festations of  syphilis  are  in  evidence.  In  aged  persons  with  arteriosclerosis, 
treatment  has  little  effect  and  the  condition  continues  until  death. 


VIII.  ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Stenocardia;  Angina  Pectoria  Vera. 

Definition. — True  angina  pectoris  is  a  symptom-complex  occurring 
in  individuals  who  suffer  from  sclerotic  changes  involving  the  ascending 
aorta  and  coronary  arteries,  and  characterized  by  recurrent  paroxysms 
of  agonizing  pain  in  the  precordial  region,  extending  to  the  neck  and  arms, 
especially  upon  the  left  side,  and  often  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing death. 

Btioiosy. — Predisposing;  Influences. — All  conditions  which  tend 
to  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis  may  be  looked  upon  as  influences  pre- 
disposing to  angina  pectoris.  Age  is  of  great  importance.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  first  declare  themselves  after  the  fiftieth  year.  At- 
tmcks  occasionally  occur  at  an  earlier  age,  but  they  are  comparatively  infre- 
quent, while  the  few  cases  which  have  been  recorded  in  childhood  do  not 
militate  against  the  general  rule.  Sex  exerts  a  remarkable  influence,  not 
in  itself,  but  in  the  bearing  which  it  has  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  individual. 
Heredity  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  angina  pec- 
toris to  occur  in  successive  generations.  To  gout,  syphilis,  and  alcohol  are 
justly  attributed  causal  influences  of  weight.  Diabetics  are  prone  to  the 
Mtacks.     It  has  occurred  after  influenza. 

Exciting  Cause. — Any  exertion,  especially  any  sudden  exertion  which 
ealls  upon  the  heart  for  increased  effort,  may  bring  on  the  attack.  The 
^ort  is  usually  a  familiar  one,  as  hurry  to  catch  a  car,  ascending  a  flight 
of  stairs,  or  stooping  over  to  lace  the  shoes.  Kmotional  excitement  is  a 
common  exciting  cause.  A  fit  of  anger  may  precipitate  a  fatal  attack. 
The  paroxysm  frequently  follows  a  hearty  meal.  I  often  say  to  patients: 
Do  not  hurry,  do  not  worry,  and  do  not  eat  too  much.  Exposure  to  cold 
is  a  common  cause  of  the  attack.  Several  of  these  causes  are  often  asso- 
ciated, as  hurry  and  exi)osure  to  cold,  or  some  annoyance  after  a  full  meal. 
The  attack  seldom  comes  on  when  the  patient  is  at  rest  both  j)hysically 
and  mentallv.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  cases  in  which  the  attack  occurs 
immediately  upon  waking  from  sleep. 

The  Paroxysm. — The  attack  begins  suddenly,  very  often  without 
warning,  and  in  a  few  moments  attains  its  full  intensity.  There  are  three 
essential  phononiona:  (1)  Pain,  commonly  described  as  agonizing,  referred 
to  the  preconliuiH  and  mostly  to  the  region  beneath  the  manubrium.  This 
pain  radiates  to  the  M\  side  of  the  chest,  to  the  nock,  and  to  the  ulnar 
distril)utioii  in  the  loft  arm.  In  rare  cases  the  pain  is  first  felt  in  the  wrist 
■or  arm.  The  ritiht  side  is  in  some  instances  also  affecte<l.  (2)  The  steno- 
cardia of  HolxM-don.  The  sensation  is  that  of  being  crushed  in  a  vice, 
or  as  if  the  heart  wovo  hoinjr  "<;raspcMl  by  a  mailed  hand."  It  is  to  this 
.sensation    that  the   fixation    of    the    muscles   of   the   patient    is   probably 
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due,  for  at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm  he  is  usually  moticHiInB,  i 
rigid,  while  at  the  beginning  and  end  he  is  agitated,  restless,  and  ■ 
(3)  The  sense  of  impending  death.  The  face  denotes  the  angukh  which 
the  patient  feels.  It  is  pallid,  gray,  and  bathed  in  sweat.  The  pnl*  is 
often  full  and  slow;  its  tension  greatly  increased.  It  may,  howwer.  be 
nearly  normal.  The  heart  sounds  are  commonly  feeble,  but  clear,  and  not 
rarely  a  soft  apex  murmur  may  be  heard.  Vomiting  is  not  unusual,  ind 
death  may  occur  during  the  act.  The  duration  of  the  attack  does  not 
usually  exceed  four  or  five  minutes,  but  recurrences  are  common,  so  ihit 
the  agony  may  last,  with  remissions  all  too  brief,  for  several  hours.  Thii 
is,  however,  unusual.  Nocturnal  attacks  are  usually  verj-  sev«e  ami 
longer  in  duration  than  those  which  occur  by  day.  Instant  death  during 
the  attack  is  not  uncommon.  In  other  cases  the  patient  may  fall  into  i 
syncope  and  not  revive.  The  paroxysm  subsides  as  suddenly  as  it  came  aa, 
often  with  belching,  the  passing  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  urine,  exhaw- 
tion,  and  asthmatic  symptoms.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  patient 
while  much  distressed  and  exhausted,  is,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  <»-  two, 
able  to  resume  his  occupation.  The  first  paroxj^m  has  in  many  cm 
proved  fatal;  in  other  cases  the  attacks  recur  at  varying  intervals  for  minj 
years.  The  first  attack  may  not  be  followed  by  a  second  for  a  period  of 
months  or  years,  and  there  are  instances  of  a  series  of  violent  attieb 
followed  by  no  recurrence  for  a  long  period. 

Anqina  sine  Dolore. — Gairdner  used  this  term  to  designate  "u 
element  of  subjective  abnormal  sensation  present  in  cardiac  rfiwmw, 
which  when  it  is  not  localized  through  the  coincidence  of  pain  is  a  speciiHT 
indefinable  and  indescribable  sensation."  There  are  undoubtedly  cm 
of  heart  disease  in  which  paroxysms  of  profound  disturbance  of  the  nervoot 
system  referable  to  the  heart  occur  in  the  absence  of  pain,  but  with  u 
agonizing  fear  of  impending  death. 

There  are  many  explanations  concerning  the  attack  of  angina  pectofk 
among  which  that  of  paroxysmal  ischiemia  or  intermittent  claudication  u 
the  beat  as  a  working  hypothesis,  but  none  of  which  as  yet  fully  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  conditions.  Mackenzie  suggests  that  the  heart  miude 
induces  pain  on  the  principle  of  the  summation  of  stimuli. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  association  of  pu- 
oxysma  having  the  foregoing  characteristics  with  the  evidences  of  genenl 
arteriosclerosis  and  chronic  myocarditis.  Increased  arterial  tension,  i 
history  of  gout,  alcoholism,  or  syphilis,  and  advanced  life  are  of  the  natuR 
of  corroborative  evidence. 


FUNCTIONAL  ANGINA  PECTORIS;    PSBUDO-ANOINA  PECTORIS. 

Two  principal  groups  are  described:  the  neurotic  and  the  toxic. 

Neurotic  Angina  Pectoris. — This  form  is  common  in  hysterical  and 
neurasthenic  women.  It  may  occur  at  any  age.  The  attacks  are  not 
precipitated  by  muscular  effort  or  cold,  but  by  the  multitudinous  worrits 
to  which  such  persons  subject  themselves,  and  not  rarely  by  injudirioiB 
eating.  They  recur  with  a  periodicity  which  is  remarkable  and  are  m<>n 
1  in  the  night,  a  point  in  which  they  especially  differ  from  angini 
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associated  with  coronary  or  aortic  .sclerosis.  They  are  usually  attended  by 
nervous  symptoms — flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  belching — 
and  are  often  prolonged  for  several  hours,  with  continuous  agitation  and 
restlessness.  There  are  forms  in  which  the  paroxysm  is  characterized  by 
coldness  and  numbness  of  the  extremities,  with  agonizing  substernal 
pains,  great  restlessness,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope — vasomotor  variety. 

Toxic  Angina. — This  form  is  attributed  to  excesses  in  tea,  coflFee,  and 
tobacco.  It  includes  "tobacco  heart.*'  As  a  rule  pain  is  less  marked  than 
sensations  of  anxiety  and  precordial  oppression,  with  derangements  of  the 
cardiac  rhythm.  Attacks  occur  which  are  characterized  by  vertigo,  pallor, 
a  small,  tense  pulse,  faintness,  precordial  distress,  perspirations,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  hands  and  feet.  There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  first,  the 
irritable  heart  of  smokers;  second,  cases  characterized  by  precordial  pain, 
which  may  be  persistent  and  severe  but  is  not  agonizing;  and  third,  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  organic  angina  and  there  are  evi- 
dences of  arteriosclerosis.  In  the  first  two  of  these  groups  i*ecovery  follows 
abstinence  from  the  narcotic,  but  in  the  third  recovery  is  only  partial. 

The  diagnosis  of  functional  angina  pectoris  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  the  neurotic  constitution,  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  arteriosclerosis  or 
chronic  myocarditis,  the  character  of  the  paroxysms,  whiclu  however  severe 
they  may  be,  have  neither  the  short  duration  nor  the  essential  features  of 
angina  vera.  The  younger  age,  the  sex,  and  the  different  nature  of  the  causes 
by  which  the  paroxysms  are  excited  have  diagnostic  significance.  There 
are  varying  grades  of  intensity,  both  in  organic  and  in  functional  angina 
pectoris,  as  shown  in  the  recurring  i^aroxysms  in  the  same  patient,  and  it 
18  not  the  intensity  but  the  character  of  the  attack  which  is  diagnostic. 

IX.  THE  FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 

HEART. 

The  Cardiac  Netiroses. 

Definition. — The  functional  affections  of  the  heart  include  those 
motor  and  sensory  derangements  which  occur  in  the  absence  of  demon- 
strable anatomical  changes  in  the  organ. 

The  qualifying  adjective  "functional*'  is  used  in  its  common  sense,  to 
denote  the  absence  of  anatonn'cal  lesions  demonstrable  during  life  or  after 
death.  It  is  appropriately  employed  in  this  connection  to  designate,  not 
lesions  of  the  heart  itself,  but  rather  disorders  of  its  innervation.  Hence 
these  affections  are  also  properly  spoken  of  as  cardiac  neuroses. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  all  the  morbid  phenomena  noted  in 
functional  disorders  may  attend  the  structural  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  functional  affections  of  the  heart  are: 
A.  Motor: 

1.  Derangements  of  rhythni. 

(a)  Arrhythmia. 

(b)  Rapid  heart — tachycardia. 

(c)  Slow  heart — bradycardia  (brachycardia). 

2.  Momentary  arrest — syncope. 
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IJ.  Sen*»i'j': 

Subjective  aenaations  referred  to  tlie  precordi^ 

(a)  Heart  coDsciousness. 

(b)  Precordial  distress. 

(c)  Precordial  pain. 
C.   Motor  and  sensory  combined: 

Palpitation. 

Etiology. — Phedispohinu  Influences. — These  comprise,  (a)  a  wesk 
and  delicate  organization  associated  with  an  impressionable  nenous 
system;  (b)  amemic  conditionH;  (c)  lithtemia  and  allied  derangements  of 
metalmlinm  and  excretion;  and  (d)  morbid  conditions  directly  affecting 
the  nervou»  system,  an  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  and  the  acute  and  chronic  infections. 

Certain  of  these  conditions  are  inherited,  others  acquired.  Thus  the 
deOctindants  of  nervous  or  insane  parents,  those  begotten  of  elderly  persons, 
those  who  have  in  infancy  been  exposed  to  privation  and  neglect,  or  who 
have  HTiffered  from  serious  or  protracted  disease,  are  especially  prone  to 
.  functional  disturbances  of  the  heart.  To  a  less  extent  is  this  true  of  gouty, 
tuberculous,  and  syphilitic  persons. 

Functional  derangements  of  the  heart  are  much  les.s  frequent  in 
childhood  than  in  adult  life. 

The  EXCITING  CAUSES  include:  (A)  those  acting  upon  the  nervoit 
Mystoni,  (a)  directly,  as  intense  mental  emotion,  fear,  anger,  grief;  or  (bi 
reflexly,  as  gnstro-intestinal  irritation,  intestinal  parasites,  or  foreign  boJie 
in  the  intestinal  canal;  and  (B)  those  acting,  by  means  of  mechanicil 
disturbance  of  the  circulation,  upon  the  heart,  as  violent  exercise  or  exertion. 

Symptoms — In  general  terms  the  symptoms  of  the  functional  di-wrders 
of  the  heart  consist  in  derangement  of  the  motor  functions  and  abnornui 
sensations  referred  to  the  precordia.  These  motor  and  sensory  derange- 
ments are  not  always  associated.  More  commonly  the  movement  of  tbf 
heart  is  deranged,  its  action  being  accelerated,  retarded,  or  irregulir, 
without  abnormal  sensations;  occasionally  derangement  of  rhythm  occur* 
in  connection  witli  precordial  distress  or  pain  or  a  sense  of  oppression;  inl 
in  comparatively  rare  instances  precordial  pain  occurs  in  the  absence  of 
motor  disturbance. 

When  the  functional  disorder  is  paroxysmal  or  of  a  high  grade  ^ 
intensity,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  increased  frequency  of  respirBtiin. 
and  very  often  by  pallor  of  the  face  and  shght  cyanosis.  Kspeciallr  if 
pallor  associated  with  syncope. 

When  the  derangement  is  not  paroxysmal,  but  pei-sistent,  the  rhrthnt 
of  the' respiration  is  not  usually  disturbed. 

Physical  examination  pelds  a  limited  number  of  definite  signs.  Tf* 
frequency  of  tlie  heart's  action  and  the  degree  and  character  of  the  arrhnb- 
mia  are  recognized  upon  palpation.  By  this  method  of  examination  w 
;dso  detect,  especially  on  palpation,  the  change  in  the  character  of  tb( 
impulse,  which  is  increased  in  force.  We  observe  also  by  this  means  and 
by  ins|)ection  tlmt  the  impulse  is  extended.  We  determine  by  the  positiie 
of  the  apex  boat,  ;ind  may  confirm  the  observation  by  percussion,  thatilff 
heart  is  not  enhu-Rcd.     Upon  auscultation  the  first  sound  is  found  to  t« 
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sharp  and  valvular  and  shortened  in  duration,  while  the  second  sound 
remains  distinct  or  is  accentuated.  In  very  rapidly  acting  or  very  irregular 
hearts  transient  murmurs,  usually  mitral  systolic,  are  common. 

A.  Motor:  1.  Derangements  of  Rhythm. — The  cardiac  mechanism 
is  now  regarded  as  myogenic  rather  than  neurogenic;  that  is  to  say,  inherent 
in  the  heart  muscle  rather  than  due  to  the  influence  and  control  of  the  vagi 
and  sympathetic  nerves  under  the  influence  of  higher  centres.  The  fol- 
lowing classification  of  the  forms  of  arrhythmia  is  that  of  Joseph  P>langer, 
ba,sed  upon  that  of  Wenckeback: 

T.  Arrhythmia  HesuUing  from  Decreased  Conductimiy  in  the  Auriculoventric- 
idar  Junction — Heart  Block. 
A.  Partial  heart  block.    B.  Complete  heart  block.     V.  Paroxysmal 
bradycardia. 
II.  Arrhythmia  Resulting  from  Increased  Irritability  of  the  Heart. 

A.  Ventricular  extra-systoles,  characterized  oy  an  early  systole,  which 

is  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  a  retro^ade  impulse.  There 
may  be  one  or  more  extra-systoles  following  a  normal  systole.; 
when  regularly  recurring,  one  or  more  extra-systoles  after  5,  4,  3, 
2,  or  1  normal  systoles,  the  la^t  pving  the  bigeminal  or  trigeminal 
pulse,  or  there  may  be  irregularly  recurring  extra-systoles  causing 
delirium  cordis. 

B.  Auricular  extra-systoles. 

III.  Arrhythmia  Resulting  from  the  Influence  of  Extrinsic  Nerves  ujwn  the 

Heart-rate. — (1)  Vagus  effects.     (2)  Accelerator  effects. 
rV.  Arrhythmia  Resultirig  from  Disturbed  Diastolic  Filling  of  the  Heart. 

A.  Disturbed  filling  resulting  from  violent  respiratory    movements  ; 

may  give  the  paradoxical  pulse. 

B.  Disturbed  filling  from  adherent  pericardium  or  mediaytinal  tumor  ; 

may  give  the  paradoxical  pulse. 

C.  Associated  respiratory  and  cardiac  rhythm.    Alternating  pulse  (?). 

(a)  Arrhythmia  in  time  and  volume  and  intermission  of  the  pulse  is 
due  to  extra-systoles,  which  occur  in  various  groupings  and  combinations, 
giving  rise  to  pulsus  bigeminus,  trigeminus,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
transmission  of  the  extra  pulse-beats  to  the  peripheral  arteries.  Extra- 
systoles  occur  under  the  most  varying  conditions.  Arrhythmia  may  be 
manifest  as  an  individual  peculiarity,  wholly  independent  of  health  or 
disease.  There  are  individuals  who  have  marked  cardiac  irregularity, — 
arrhythmia,  intermission, — wholly  without  derangement  of  the  function 
of  the  circulation  and  usually  without  consciousness  of  the  abnormality. 
Extra-systoles  are  common  in  irritable  heart,  such  as  occurs  in  debilitated 
and  neurasthenic  persons;  in  overtrained  athletes;  in  those  who  are  given 
to  the  abuse  of  narcotics,  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol,  or  to  sexual 
excesses;  and  in  the  subjects  of  autointoxications  of  various  kinds.  They 
are  common  in  overdistention  of  the  stomach  with  food,  and  in  various 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  especially  gastric  flatulency — probably  as  manifesta- 
tions of  reflex  irritation.  They  may  be  the  result  of  abnormally  high  blood- 
pressure.  Finally,  they  are  common  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  as 
myocarditis,  dilatation,  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  rupture  of 
compensation  in  chronic  valvular  disease  of  various  kinds.  It  is  evident 
that  the  extra-systoles  of  organic  disease  are  far  more  important  and 
significant  than  those  due  to  irregular  physiological  stimuli  or  abnormal 
reflex  or  toxic  stimuli,  that  are  contr()Ilal)Ie  or  transient. 
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(l))  Rapid  Heart ;  Tachycardia. — Frequent  revolution  of  the  heart 
is  sometimes  an  individual  peculiarity.  The  pulse  may  be  100  per  minute, 
and  more  frequent  after  meals  and  under  excitement  or  active  exercise. 
The  rapid  pulse  caused  by  fright  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  accelerated  pulses  symptomatic  of  fever  and  of  exophthalmic  goitre 
are  of  toxic  causation  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  cardial^  neuroses,  nor  docs 
the  frequent  pube  sometimes  preaent  at  the  menopause,  or  that  due  to 
leflex  influences  from  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs,  belong  to  this  category. 

Paroxysmal  or  Essential  Tachycardia. — This  remarkable  affection  occun 
in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  nervous  or  organic  conditions  which  pre 
rise  to  symptomatic  heart  hurry.  It  may  begin  early  in  life  and  continue 
for  years  without  manifestations  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The 
attacks  occur  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health,  and  continue  for 
some  minutes,  hours,  or  days,  and  cease  as  suddenly  as  they  began.  They 
are  characterized  by  faintness,  oppression,  moderate  palpitation,  pallor, 
dyspncea,  and  a  pulse-frequency  that  may  exceed  200  per  minute.  The  heart 
sounds  are  of  fetal  type.  Occasionally  simple  intermissions  occur.  In  some 
cases  there  is  distinct  arrhythmia.  At  the  close  of  the  attack  the  pube 
becomes  relatively  slow  and  full,  sometimes  not  exceeding  in  frequenej 
half  or  even  one-third  that  of  the  paroxysm.  The  attacks  recur  at  interrali 
of  days  or  years,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  being  meanwhile 
normal.  They  are  brought  on  in  many  cases  by  physical  effort  or  emoti«»ul 
stress.  In  other  instances  they  occur  in  the  absence  of  recognizable  exciting 
cause.  The  attack-is  rarely  if  ever  fatal.  In  exceptional  cases  the  diseue 
ceases  after  a  series  of  paroxysms. 

(c)  Slow  Heart;  Bradycardia. — Slow  heart  may  be  an  individual  pe- 
culiarity. The  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  under  whicb 
slowness  of  the  pulse  may  occur  have  already  been  considered.  It  is  of 
cardinal  importance  to  determine  the  heart  frequency  by  palpation  of  the 
apex  beat  or  auscultation  of  the  heart  sounds,  since  there  are  cases  ii 
which  half  the  beats  do  not  transmit  a  pulse-wave  to  the  wrist. 

A  form  of  paroxysmal  bradycardia  has  been  described  (Hoffman). 

2.  Momentary  Arrest;  Syncope. — Faintness  is  common  in  nervou 
and  impressionable  persons.  It  may  result  from  sudden  shock  or  intense 
excitement.  Blood  loss  (even  when  slight),  profuse  diarrhoea,  extrem 
fatigue,  and  severe  pain  may  cause  faintness  or  actual  syncope.  Emotiooil 
children  may  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood.  A  boy  of  seven  fainted  at  tbf 
sight  of  the  denuded  spot  upon  his  arm  caused  in  vaccination.  A  healtbr 
girl  of  eight,  of  shy  and  timid  disposition,  fainted  at  the  dinner  table  upon 
being  suddenly  addressed  by  a  person  whom  she  did  not  know. 

B.  Sensory.— Subjective  sensations  referred  to  the  precordia. 

(a)  Heart  Consciousness.— Neurotic  and  neurasthenic  individuals 
frequently  complain  of  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  hcKt 
They  feel  the  extra-systole  and  the  compensatory  pause,  and  use  such 
phrases  as  "the  heart  stumbled,"  or  "the  heart  turned  over,"  to  express 
the  sensation.  But  in  many  cases  of  arrhythmia  there  are  no  subjerti^t 
sensations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  the  attention  of  patients  to  arrhjthmii 
or  intermissions  of  which  they  are  unaware,  since  the  consciousness  of  such 
irregularities  is  often  a  cause  of  great  distress. 
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(b)  Distress. — Precordial  distress  is  common  in  neurotic  individuals, 
both  in  functional  and  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  extreme  in  the 
overacting  heart  of  violent  exertion  and  is  the  essential  element  in  palpita- 
tion. It  is  common  in  intense  emotion.  It  may  be  reflex  in  character  and 
is  frequently  due  to  gastro-intestinal  derangements.    It  is  often  transient. 

(c)  Precordial  Pain. — This  neurosis  is  common  in  nervous  indi- 
viduals. It  occurs  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  in  aortic 
and  mitral  stenosis  and  the  later  periods  of  aortic  insufficiency,  and  in  the 
forms  of  myocarditis  associated  with  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
It  is  the  chief  element  in  angina  pectoris  and  an  important  symptom  in 
aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

C.  Motor  and  Sensory  Combined. — Palpitation. — The  most  extreme 
motor  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  may  occur  in  the  absence  of 
consciousness  of  any  cardiac  irregularity,  and  distressing  precordial  sensa- 
tions may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  experienced  while  the  heart's  action  is 
regular  and  orderly.  In  palpitation  there  is  irregular  or  forcible  action, 
perceptible  and  usually  distressing  to  the  individual.  This  combination  of 
motor  and  sensory  derangements  constitutes  palpitation.  It  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  neurotic  individuals,  and  is  common  at  puberty,  the  grand 
climacteric,  and  during  menstruation.  It  is  frequently  encountered  in 
hysteria  and  in  neurasthenia,  and  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
symptom-complex  known  as  cardiac  neurasthenia.  It  ma>  occur  in  normal 
individuals  in  consequence  of  violent  emotion.  It  is  a  symptom  of  irritable 
heart  whether  due  to  over-exercise,  excesses  in  venery,  or  over-indulgence 
in  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  alcohol;  and  finally  it  is  a  common  factor  of 
cardiac  insufficiency  from  any  cause.  As  a  rule,  palpitation  is  more  violent 
and  distressing  in  irritable  heart  than  in  valvular  or  myocardial  disease. 
The  symptoms  vary  from  a  mere  fluttering  of  the  heart  to  a  violent  pulsa- 
tion with  great  distress  and  anxiety.  In  the  latter  case  the  heart's  action 
■  may  be  slow  or  rapid;  regular  or  irregular.  The  sounds  may  be  clear  and 
ringing,  the  second  accentuated,  and  murmurs  wholly  absent.  In  some 
cases  there  are  basic  or  apex  murmurs,  which  disappear  when  the  attack  is 
over.  The  attacks  are  of  variable  duration,  but  do  not  often  exceed  an 
hour  or  two. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

I.  ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  arterial  system  characterized  anatomi- 
cally by  nutritional  changes  in  the  media  and  adventitia  with  compensatory 
thickening  in  the  intima,  which  thickening  subsequently  involves  all  the 
coats;  and  clinically  by  functional  derangements  in  the  various  viscera. 

The  anatomical  changes  may  be  diffuse  or  localized.  In  the  diffuse 
variety  the  arteries  are  diluted  and  tortuous,  their  walls  thickened  and 
inelastic,  and  the  intima  the  seat  of  irregular  thickening,  calcareous 
plates,  and  atheromatous  ulcers;  in  the  localized  or  circumscribed  form 
yellowish-whito,  rounded,  nodular  patches,  raised  above  the  surface,  are 
irregularly  scattered  along  the  intima.  Diffuse  and  nodular  sclerosis  are 
commonly  associated. 
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In  senile  arteriosclerosis  the  arteries  are  dilated  and  tortuous,  the  nalU 
thin  and  rigid,  and  the  subendothelial  tissue  the  seat  of  circumscribni 
collections  of  softened  or  broken-down  material — atheromatous  ahsctstty. 
When  these  collections  rupture  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery  they  pivi- 
rise  to  atheromatous  ulcers. 

In  the  various  forms  the  degeneration  of  the  media  may  be  marke<i 
in  the  smaller  arteries.  The  capillaries  are  thickened  and  may  be  obliter- 
ated. The  connective-tissue  overgrowth  leads  to  more  or  less  complete 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  and  connective-tissue  elements.  In  some  zasti' 
characterized  by  general  or  local  increase  in  blood-pressure  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  media  may  be  preserved  or  even  hypertrophied. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  the  larger  and  middle-sized  arteries 
are  dilated;  the  smaller,  by  reason  of  the  thickening  of  the  intima,  arc 
narrowed  and  very  often  wholly  obliterated — endarteritis  obliterans. 

The  ramificatione  of  certain  arteries  are  involved  with  greater  fre- 
quency than  others.  In  the  series  of  cases  studied  by  pupils  of  Thomi 
and  analyzed  by  Bergmann,  sclerotic  changes  were  found  in  the  ulnai 
artery  in  94  per  cent.,  the  tibialis  antica  93,  the  subclavian  88,  arteries  of 
the  brain  87,  internal  carotid  87,  radial  86,  splenic  82,  popliteal  79,  external 
carotid  78,  axillary  71,  femoral  69,  common  carotid  68,  ascending  aorta 
67,  abdominal  aorta  64,  external  iliac  58,  and  brachial  55.  The  minute 
arteries  of  the  various  organs  are  involved  in  the  arteriosclerotic  procest. 
These  lesions  are  especially  common  in  the  heart,  brain,  kidneys,  liver,  and 
pancreas.  Sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  is  a  constant 
concomitant  of  lesions  such  as  chronic  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  emphv- 
sema,  and  fibroid  phthisis,  which  cause  persistent  increase  of  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  artery  may  be  dilated,  with 
insufhciency  of  the  semilunar  valve  system,  its  primary  and  secoodvr 
branches  the  seat  of  aneurismal  dilatation,  and  its  smaller  branches  highly 
sclerotic.  The  sclerotic  process  frequently  extends  to  the  capillaries  and 
may  also  affect  the  veins,  which  not  infrequently  are  sclerotic  in  the  abMutt 
of  similar  changes  in  the  arteries. 

Etioloey. — The  following  factors  are  of  importance  in  the  causation  of 
arteriosclerosis: 

I.  Persistent  High  Blood-pressure  and  Sudden,  Freguctit,  and  Extrtmi 
Alternations  of  Pressure. — There  are  many  conditions  which  bring  about 
habitual  strain  upon  the  arteries.  Among  the  more  important  are:  (si 
Habitual  hard  work.  This  accounts  for  the  great  frequency  of  arterio- 
sclerosis among  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  fact  that  working  men  moir 
frequently  suffer  from  sclerotic  changes  in  the  upper  extremities  and 
women  in  the  same  walk  of  life  in  the  lower  extremities,  while  such  changes 
in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  are  infrequent  in  persons  whose  occupa- 
tions are  not  laborious  (Romberg).  The  muscular  effort  habitually  increa-i* 
the  peripheral  resistance  and  raises  the  intra-arterial  pressure,  (b)  Ner- 
vous influences— the  strenuous  life  i'.  which  physical  effort,  mental  stie». 
and  excitement  combine  to  tax  aliki.  the  brain  and  the  heart.  In  this  con- 
nection the  frequency  with  which  arteriosclerosis  is  present  in  neurasthenii 
is  to  be  considered,  (c)  Obesity.  The  increased  efTort  demanded  by  the 
ordinary  movements  of  life  and  by  the  larger  volume  of  the  circuiatinf 
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blood  tends  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  especially  to  arteriosclerosis  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  (d)  Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  associated  with 
persistent  increase  of  blood-pressure  and  sclerotic  changes  in  the  arterial 
walls,  (e)  Frequently  repeated  and  extreme  changes  in  temperature, 
such  as  are  necessary  in  certain  crafts,  tend  by  the  abrupt  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  superficial  vessels  to  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis, 
(f)  The  strain  upon  the  arteries  in  aortic  insufficiency  rapidly  brings 
about  sclerosis  of  their  walls. 

2.  Chronic  Intoxications. — (a)  The  abuse  of  tea.  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
alcohol  is  credited  with  a  causal  influence  which  is  doubtless  over-estimated. 
These  narcotics,  and  especially  alcohol,  may  exert  an  indirect  effect  by 
increasing  nervous  excitability,  (b)  Lead,  diabetes,  and  gout  play  an 
important  role.  The  mode  of  action  has  not  been  explained.  Their  asso- 
ciation with  interstitial  nephritis  is  to  be  considered,  (c)  Renal  diseiuse. 
There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  primary  interstitial  nephiitis  and  nephritis 
associated  with  general  arteriosclerosis.  (d)  The  infectious  diseases, 
especially  malaria,  rheumatic  fever,  and  enteric  fever,  appear  in  some 
cases  to  be  the  starting-point  of  progressive  arteriosclerotic  changes,  (e) 
Excesses  at  table.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  over-eating 
as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  arteriosclerosis,  and  that  the  results  of  such 
excesses  belong  in  the  category  of  the  chronic  intoxications  is  equally 
beyond  question. 

3.  Syphilis  is  a  causal  factor  of  great  moment.  In  syphilitic  subjects 
arteriosclerosis  develops  early  and  attains  a  high  grade.  The  distinction 
between  arteriosclerosis  and  the  specific  vascular  lesions  of  syphilis  is  to 
be  made. 

4.  Hercditjf. — The  predisposition  to  arteriosclerosis  varies  greatly  in 
different  families.  Inherited  anatomical  peculiarities,  as  congenital  nar- 
rowness of  the  arteries  and  thickness  of  their  walls,  are  attended  with  the 
liability  to  early  sclerosis.  These  arterial  changes  appear  early  among  the 
peasant  immigrants  from  Italy  and  other  countries  of  Southern  p]urope. 

5.  Age. — The  view  is  generally  entertained  that  arteriosclerosis  is  a 
manifestation  of  senile  involution.  There  are,  however,  aged  persons  in 
whom  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  disease  is  apparent.  It  is  probable  that 
in  many  cases  the  arteriosclerosis  of  old  persons  is  a  late  residt  of  the  action 
of  other  causes  operative  in  earlier  life.  In  fact  several  of  the  above 
etiological  factors  are  usually  to  be  recognized  in  the  anamnesis.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  connection  with  syphilis. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  facts  that  arteriosclerosis  is 
more  common  after  middle  life  than  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in  men 
than  in  women. 

Symptoms. — Arteriosclerosis  begins  insidiously  and  may  long  remain 
latent.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  vascular  changes  attain  a 
high  grade  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years.  When  symptoms  become 
manifest  they  may  be  general  or  local,  according  to  the  vascular  distribu- 
tion chiefly  affected. 

The  general  symptoms  are  in  many  cases  not  different  from  those  of 
old  age.  The  skin  becomes  harsh,  wrinkled,  and  inelastic;  subcutaneous  fat 
is   reduced    over   the   chest  and  extremities  and  accumulates   upon   the 
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abdomen;  the  muscles  waste;  the  viscera  undergo  atrophic  changes;  ud 
there  is  manifest  loss  of  bodily  and  mental  power.  Dyspeptic  eymptomi 
are  often  prominent.  Characteristic  phenomena  relate  to  the  circuUtioo. 
The  blood -pressure  is  increased,  the  superficial  arteries  are  thickened  and 
hard,  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  accentustioD  of  the 
aortic  second  sound,  which  has  often  a  clear,  ringing  quality.  There  ue, 
however,  cases  in  which  the  blood-pressure  remains  low  and  the  hyps- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  moderate.  An  increased  flow  of  urine  erf  hw 
specific  gravity  and  transient  traces  of  albumin,  together  with  oceasiout 
hyaline  casts,  is  not  uncommon. 

The  local  symptoms  depend  upon  the  grade  of  the  vascular  lenons  ud 
the  organ  or  structure  principally  involved,  as  the  heart,  brain,  kidneji, 
or  extremities. 

1.  Cardiac  Symptoms  and  Signs. — The  effect  of  perBistent  resistaoa 
to  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  peripheral  arteries  is  hypertrophy  of  the  lift 
ventricle,  with  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  that  condition.  Whn 
the  coronary  arteries  are  involved,  local  or  general  myocardial  deg«ien- 
tions  occur  with  their  attendant  symptoms,  which  are  those  of  cardiM 
insufficiency.  Angina  pectoris,  aneurism  of  the  heart,  local  aoftenin^ 
rupture,  or  sudden  death  may  result.  When  dilatation  supervenes  tbe 
systolic  apex  murmur  of  relative  mitral  insufficiency  is  heard,  and  tin 
symptoms  of  extreme  cardiac  insufficiency  arise,  dyspnoea  while  at  nrt, 
somnolence,  scanty  urine,  dropsies  and  effusions  into  the  serous  sio. 
Dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta  may  give  rise  to  tympany  or  dulnees  it 
the  sternal  end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space  or  palpable  pulsatioi 
in  the  episternal  notch  and  a  soft  systoHc  murmur  with  an  accentuated 
second  aortic  sound  when  the  aortic  valves  are  capable  of  closure,  ui 
may  be  well  shown  by  the  Kontgea  rays. 

2.  Cerebral  Symptoms. — Among  the  early  symptoms  are  sensstiooi 
of  fu'ness  and  pressure  in  the  head,  insomnia,  distress,  anxiety,  and  vertif 
inous  attacks.  As  the  vascular  lesions  progress  mental  symptoms  develop. 
The  attention  flags,  the  recollection  of  recent  events  fails,  the  patieit 
becomes  indifferent  about  his  personal  appearance  and  less  considerate  tt 
others.  Self-restraint  may  be  impaired.  Actual  vertigo,  transient  lcw</ 
consciousness,  and  temporary  derangements  of  speech  are  among  Cte 
symptoms  of  advanced  arteriosclerosis.  Repeated  attacks  of  hemipieglL 
monoplegia,  and  aphasia  may  occur  with  the  signs  of  organic  tesiom  ud 
terminate  in  complete  recovery  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  tift 
The  Stokes-Adams  syndrome  is  occasionally  observed.  Tinnitus  cerebri 
and  tinnitus  aurium  are  common  and  often  distressing  symptoms.  Tit 
cerebral  symptoms  of  arteriosclerosis  include  those  of  the  lesions  of  tk 
brain  due  to  persistent  obstruction  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  accid«itL 
such  as  thrombosis,  embolism,  and  hemorrhage. 

3.  Renal  Symptoms. — These  correspond  to  those  of  chronic  intn- 
stitini  nephritis.  The  association  of  this  form  of  renal  disease  and  artwio 
sclerosis  is  common.  Arteriosclerosis  predisposes  to  nephritis;  chronic 
nephritis  to  general  sclerosis.  When  the  patient  has  not  been  under  ohea- 
vation  from  the  beginning  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  primirj. 
which  the  secondary,  affection.     In  either  case  the  renal  symptoms  mj 
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dominate  the  clinical  picture;  more  commonly,  however,  the  cardinal 
symptoms  are  those  of  myocardial  disease.  The  condition  ccmstitutes  one 
of  the  forms  of  cardiorenal  disease.  Glycosuria  is  a  frequent  indication  of 
sclerosis  of  the  pancreatic  arteries. 

4.  Vasomotor  Symptoms. — Sensations  of  cold  and  numbness  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  fulness  or  lightness  in  the  head,  tingling  and  pulsation  in 
the  fingers,  dynamic  pulsation  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  congestion 
of  the  feet  and  legs  are  very  common. 

5.  The  Extremities. — The  symptoms  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  periph- 
oral  vessels  are  comparatively  infrequent.  The  diminished  capillary  cir- 
culation gives  rise  to  more  or  less  marked  pallor,  which  is  not  rarely  an 
oarly  symptom.  Its  association  with  loss  of  weight  and  strength  suggests 
anaemia  or  even  the  development  of  visceral  cancer,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  the  signs  of  changes  in  the  heart  or  brain  are  not  prominent. 

Intermittent  Claudication;  Dyshasia  Angiosderotica;  Crural  Angina, 
— This  constitutes  a  somewhat  common  and  very  striking  clinical  mani- 
festation of  sclerosis  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  while  at  rest  the  blood  supply  to  the  muscles, 
diminished  as  it  is  by  the  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  peripheral  vessels, 
is  yet  sufficient  for  their  physiological  requirements  or  even  for  moderate 
use,  but  when  muscular  effort  is  made  the  blood  supply  is  inadequate  and 
aevere  cramp-like  contractions  ensue.  After  walking  a  short  distance  the 
patient  experiences  in  one  or  both  legs  sensations  of  numbness,  tingling, 
heat  or  cold,  tension  and  pain.  The  skin  becomes  pale  and  cyanotic.  If 
the  effort  is  not  discontinued  more  or  less  severe  cramp  and  muscular 
disability  follow.  These  symptoms  cease  upon  rest,  only  to  return  upon 
further  effort.  In  extreme  cases  the  spasms  recur  upon  moderate  effort 
and  the  muscles  undergo  gradual  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  of  arteriosclerosis  may  be  made  when 
increased  blood-pressure,  thickened  and  tortuous  superficial  arteries, 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound  are  present.  The  thickened  radial  artery  can  often  be  rolled  under 
the  finger  upon  the  radius  like  a  whip-cord,  or  it  may  show  irregular,  nodular 
projections  along  its  course  like  a  string  of  wampum,  or  present  little  aneu- 
rismal-like  circumscribed  dilatations.  A  high  degree  of  sclerosis  in  the 
superficial  arteries  may  exist  without  a  corresponding  condition  in  the 
arteries  of  the  parenchymatous  organs,  and  the  converse  is  true.  Another 
important  fact  in  diagnosis  is  that  advanced  arteriosclerosis  may  involve 
a  vascular  t<»rritory  or  organ,  as  the  kidneys  or  brain,  without,  in  the  absence 
of  general  sclerotic  changes,  increasing  the  blood-pressure,  and,  therefore, 
without  causing  left  ventricle  hypertrophy  or  marked  accentuation  of 
the  aortic  second  sound.  When  there  is  marked  deposition  of  lime  salts 
in  the  affected  arterial  walls  in  the  legs  and  feet,  the  X-ray  examination 
yields  positive  results,  but  it  is  useless  in  the  deeply  seated  arteries  of  the 
trunk,  with  the  exception  of  the  aorta,  the  shadow  of  which  is  broadened 
and  intensified  in  places  by  the  presence  of  thickened  atheromatous  plates. 
Eltiological  considerations  are  important  in  the  diagnosis. 

Progrnosis. — The  course  of  arteriosclerosis  shows  extreme  variations. 
The  disoaso  niay  involve  the  peripheral  circulation  and  be  wholly  latent  as 
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to  symptoms.  Cases  of  thia  kind  go  on  from  year  to  year  without  senous 
impairment  of  health.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  give  rise  tu 
distinctive  changes  in  organs  that  are  necessary  to  life.  Finally,  it  nm 
uncommonly  sets  up  a  vascular  dyscrasia  in  which  the  entire  body  and  its 
organs  are  involved  in  progressive  nutritional  and  atrophic  changes,  vhich 
terminate  in  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  selected  cases  of  pe- 
ripheral sclerosis  the  removal  of  the  cause  and  regulation  of  the  mode  of 
life  very  often  favorably  influence  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  may 
arrest  it.  In  cases  due  to  syphilis  an  energetic  antiluetic  treatment  may 
be  followed  by  an  arrest  of  the  sclerotic  process. 


II.  ANEURISM. 

Definition. — A  circumscribed  dilatation  of  an  artery.  This  anatomical 
condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  diffuse  widening  of  the  lai^ 
arteries  which  occurs  in  arteriasclerosis. 

Aneurisms  are  divided: 

(a)  According  to  their  form  into  fusiform  or  cylindroid,  in  which  tbm 
is  uniform  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  and  sacculated,  in  which  there  is  a  lateral 
bulging  or  protrusion  of  the  wall. 

(b)  According  to  the  composition  of  the  wall  into  true,  in  which  the 
wall  is  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  /oIm,  ia 
which  there  is  a  rupture  of  all  the  coats  and  the  blood  is  confined  by  tbt 
surrounding  tissues.  This  distinction  is  not  important,  since  a  false  aneu- 
rism is  in  reality  a  hematoma  and  the  differentiation  between  true  and 
false  aneurisms  cannot  in  all  cases  be  made  after  death,  much  less  during  life. 

(c)  According  to  other  anatomical  peculiarities  into  cirsoid,  in  which 
an  artery  and  its  branches  are  involved  in  the  dilatation,  dissecting,  in  which 
the  blood  collects  between  the  coats  of  the  artery — this  type  occurs  in  tb* 
aorta  and  occasionally  forms  a  complete  double  tube — and  arteriorenovt. 
in  which  there  is  a  communication  between  an  artery  and  a  vein.  There 
may  be  a  sac  between  the  artery  and  vein,  but  more  commonly  the  com- 
munication is  direct  and  the  vein  which  yields  to  the  intra-arterial  pressure 
is  dilated,  tortuous,   and   pulsating — anetinsmal   vanx. 

i.  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta. 

Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  usually  fusiform  or  sacculated.  The  latter 
is  more  common.  The  combination  of  these  forms  is  occasionally  encoun- 
tered. Dissecting  aneurisms  are  rare.  Still  more  rare  are  arteriovenous 
aneurisms.  The  essential  anatomical  condition  is  dilatation,  under  tbr 
intra-arterial  press\ire,  of  the  vessel  wall,  weakened  by  disease.  In  fu-si- 
form  dilatation  all  three  coats  of  the  vessel  are  dilate<l.  In  sacculated 
aneurism  the  intima  may  extend  into  the  sac  some  distance;  the  medis 
undergoes  atrophic  changes  and  extensive  destruction.  The  wall  of  the 
sac  is  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  formed  by  the  adventitia,  which  i' 
thickened,  infiltrated,  and  fused  with  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  com- 
munication with  the  aorta  is  by  an  opening  of  variable  size.  The  interior 
of  the  sac  is  lined  by  superimposed   laminae  of  coagulated  blood,  thoee 
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which  are  peripheral  being  dense  and  of  a  whitish  color;  those  which  are 
central  being  soft  and  red.  The  arrangement  of  these  coagula  is  neither 
symmetrical  nor  constant,  and  important  modifications  of  the  pressure 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  arise  in  consequence  of  the  yielding  of  the  sac 
to  the  internal  pressure  in  various  directions  at  different  periods  in  the 
course  of  the  affection.  In  rare  instances,  small  aneurisms  having  narrow^ 
communications  with  the  lumen  of  the  aorta  are  completely  filled  with 
coagula  and  thus  undergo  spontaneous  obliteration  with  the  formation  of 
a  small  nodular  tumor.  As  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  sacculated 
aneurism  involve  different  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  aorta  multiple  aneu- 
risms are  by  no  means  rare.  In  size  sacculated  aneurisms  vary  from  a 
walnut  to  a  large  cocoanut;  in  shape  they  are  globular,  but  as  they 
increase  in  size  the  wall  yields  more  at  one  point  than  another  in  such  a 
manner  that  irregular  protrusions  occur.  Aneurisms  may  occur  in  any 
j)art  of  the  aorta,  from  just  above  the  ring  to  the  iliac  bifurcation.  The 
most  common  site  is  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  to  the  right. 

Etiology. — Arteriosclerosis,  syphilitic  aortitis,  and  trauma  are  the 
most  important  etiological  factors.  The  great  majority  of  aortic  aneurisms 
are  due  to  those  causes  acting  singly  or  in  combination.  Far  less  frequent 
ai*e  cases  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 

(a)  Arterioscleros^i^  leads  to  diffuse  weakening  of  the  wall,  which 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  at  a  period  when  compensatory  thick- 
ening of  the  intima  has  not  yet  occurred,  and  undergoes  dilatation. 
Sacculated  aneurism  may  occasionally  have  its  origin  in  arteriosclerosis. 

(b)  Syphilis  plays  a  most  important  r61e.  Sacculated  aneurism  is  in 
u  large  proportion  of  the  ciuses  syphilitic.  Whether  the  process  has  its 
beginning  comparatively  early  in  the  changes  in  the  wall  due  to  gumma 
or  at  a  later  period  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  scar  tissue 
remains  undetermined.  The  lesions  of  a  patch  of  syphilitic  aortitis 
constitute  the  point  of  diminished  resistance. 

(c)  Traumatism. — When  the  media  and  adventitia  are  weakened,  a 
sudden  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  may  lacerate  the  intima.  A  violent 
contusion,  a  fall,  a  blow  upon  the  chest  may  be  followed  by  the  gradual 
ilevelopment  of  an  aneurism. 

(d)  Microorganisms,  —  Multiple  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  other 
arteries  have  occasionally  been  observed  in  connection  with  malignant 
endocarditis.  Various  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  lesions.  Weakening 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  in  consequence  of  an  ulcerative  process  analogous 
to  that  affecting  the  valves  doubtless  constitutes  the  early  lesion. 

(e)  Traction  Aneurisms, — An  exceedingly  rare  form  of  aneurism  is 
caused  in  the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  an 
insufficiently  elongate^l  nnnnant  of  the  duct  of  Hotallo. 

Among  other  predisposing  influences  of  secondary  importance  are  the 
following:  Afjc, — Aortic  aneurism  is  much  more  common  l>etween  the 
fortietli  and  sixtieth  years  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Sex, — Men 
suffer  more  frecjuontly  tlian  women  in  the  proportion  of  4  or  5  to  1,  a  pre- 
ponderance duo  not  to  inliorent  anatomical  differences  but  to  the  far  greater 
exposure*  to  tlie  coiiimon  causos.  Ilahits, — The  direct  influence  of  alcohol 
has  prol)al)ly  l>o(»n  nvor-rated.     Its  indirect  influence  in  loa(h*ng  to  expa«^ure 
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to  the  danger  of  contracting  eyphiiie  is  very  great.  Gccupationn  which 
involve  great  muscular  effort  and  those  which  are  attended  with  the 
danger  of  violent  blows  and  contusions  of  the  chest  may  be  regardwi  as 
predisposing  to  thoracic  aneurism. 

An  aneunsra  of  the  aorta  is  a  vascular  tumor  which  may  be  wholly 
latent  or  manifest  itself  by  symptoms,  usually  effects  of  pressure,  and 
physical  signs  which  differ  according  to  its  situation  and  the  relative  amount 
of  stratified  clot  and  blood  which  it  contuns.  It  is  convenient  to  consider 
separately  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta. 

(a)  ANEURISM  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 

Symptoms. — The  relative  prominence  of  subjective  Bymptoma  wd 
physical  signs  depends  upon  the  situation  and  site  of  the  aneurism.  Tbe 
cases  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups, 

1.  The    Ankurism    is    Latent,— Symptoms   are    wholly 
vague  and  not  suggestive  of  the  actual  condition.     There  are  no  \ 
signs.     This  gi'oup  includes  the  cases  of  moderate   fusiform  i  ' 
small  sacculated  aneurisms  in  the  ascending  aorta,  and  especially  t 
immediately  above  ihe  sinuses  of  Valsalva,     The  last  not  rarely  i 
into  the  pericardium.    The  diagnosis  is  made  after  death. 

2.  Symptoms  are  Prominent. — Pressure  symptoms  are  preaent,  bat 
the  nature  of  the  lesion  cannot  be  determined.  To  this  category  an  to 
be  referred  small  sacculated  aneurisms  of  the  transverse  and  deaomdiBS 
portions  of  the  arch  compressing  the  trachea  or  left  m&in  bronchus  and  (k 
recurrent  tarynge.il  nerve,  and  larger  sacs  in  various  situations,  contaiiui( 
much  laminated  clot  and  yielding  the  signs  of  a  solid  tumor  rather  that 
those  of  an  aneurism,  and  sacs  upon  the  descending  aorta  just  above  tk 
diaphragm,  especially  those  eroding  the  vertebrse. 

3.  SioNs  ARE  Prominent. — There  are  associated  subjective  symp- 
toms but  tliey  are  distinctly  subordinate  to  the  objective  manifeetatioM 
of  expansile  pulsation,  circumscribed  dulness,  thrill,  diastolic  shock,  and 
tracheal  tugging.  This  group  comprises  certain  aneurisms  of  the  convexity 
of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  which  project  to  the  right  and  exert 
moderate  pressure  chiefly  upon  the  right  lung,  and  some  large  aneurisms 
in  this  situation  which  have  eroded  the  chest  wall  and  formed  projecting 
external  tumors,  with  great  relief  from  the  pressure  symptoms  of  so 
earhcr  period  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  both  these  sub-groups 
the  contrast  Iwtween  the  prominence  of  the  physical  signs  and  Ibe 
mo<lerate  intentiity  of  the  sj'mptoms  may  be  very  marked.  Broadbent'i 
division  into  the  aneurism  of  symptoms  and  the  aneurism  of  physiol 
signs  serves  an  important  purpose  in  indicating  the  data  upon  which  t* 
base  a  diagnosis. 

4.  Symptoms  are  Severe  and  Signs  are  Distinctive. — Un<ler 
this  heading  may  be  groupeii  a  great  majority  of  aneurisms  of  the  a-scend- 
ing  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  which  have  attained  consideralitf 
size  and  are  sufficiently  free  from  coagula  to  constitute  pulsating  tumors. 
Both  those  still  within  the  chest  and  thase  which  have  perforated  the  chfS 
wall  and  form  external  masses  belong  to  this  group;   also  those  aneurisms 
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of  the  descending  aorta  which  compress  the  left  lung  or  erode  the  vertebr», 
and  in  particular  those  which  erode  the  ribs  and  appear  as  external  tumors 
at  the  back. 

The  connective-tisaue  overgrowth  in  the  inflammatory  capsule  involves 
and  compresses  the  nerve-trunks  with  which  the  tumor  comes  into  con- 
tact. To  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  the  pain  ao  characteristic  of  growing 
aneurismal  tumors,  the  palsies  of  the  recurrent  laryngeals  and  pneumo- 
gastric,  and  derangements  of  the  sympathetic. 

When  neighboring  blood-vessels  are  implicated  in  the  growth,  to 
which  the  venous  trunks  and  the  pulmonary  artery  are  particularly  liable, 
they  are  narrowed  and  the  veins  may  be  completely  compressed,  or  per- 


foration into  the  superior  vena  cava  may  take  place.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  trachea,  a  main  bronchus,  or  the  (Esophagus  may  be  involved  and 
compressed,  or  the  sac  may  rupture  into  these  organs. 

The  sternum,  costal  cartilages,  ribs,  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie 
undergo  more  or  less  extensive  erosion  under  the  pressure  of  the  distending 
sac.  In  rare  instances  portions  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  chest  are  enclosed 
in  the  advancing  sac,  and  a  fragment  of  a  rib  or  the  end  of  a  partly  eroded 
clavicle  is  found  within  its  capsule. 

Hemorrhage.^The  adventitia,  even  when  reinforced  by  encapsulating 
connective  tisHue,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  yield  to  the  blood- 
pres.'^ure.  When  the  rupture  take:?  place  into  the  trachea,  a  bronchus, 
the  a-sophagus  or  stomach,  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  death  usually  occurs 
at  once.     If  the  snc  is  surrounded  by  dense  connective  tissue  a  hematoma 
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id  formed  immediately  at  the  seat  of  rupture  and  infiltrating  the  adjacent 
parts.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bleeding  may  be  arrested  for  « 
|>eriod,  only,  however,  to  recur  from  time  to  time  until  fata!  hemoirhaee 
ultimately  takes  place.  The  blood  loss  depends  upon  the  amount  of  throm- 
buH  within  the  sac.  If  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  suatified  cloi. 
us  is  usually  the  case  in  aneurisms  that  have  perforated  the  wall  of  ibe 
chest  and  ruptured  externally,  the  bteetling  maybe  moderate  and  for  a  time 
controllable.  Recurrent  hemorrhage  frequently  takes  plac«  in  such  cases 
for  weeks  or  motiths.  Protracted 
or  recurrent  small  bleedings  may 
occur  under  similar  condition.':  inte 
the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  cesophagu^ 
Pain  18  an  early  and  important 
t^ymptnm.  It  may  be  in  the  stt 
itself, — intrinsic. — due  to  tnitation 
of  the  sac  or  internal  pressure.  Thi.t 
pain  is  dull,  aching,  and  substernal. 
More  commonly  it  is  in  the  adjaceai 
parts, — extrinsic. — due  to  irritation 
of  nerve-trunks  implicated  in  tbr 
advancing  capsule  or  subjected  t<i 
pressure.  This  kind  of  pain  is  con- 
tinuous, with  paroxysmal  exacerba- 
tions of  great  intensity,  and  !:■ 
particularly  severe  at  the  time  of 
I  ~^^^^^H      erosion  of  the  vertebrse  or  the  wail  of 

^  ^  ^^^^^H      the  chest.    It  is  described  as  shar^. 

lancinating,  cutting,  boring,  and  tht 
like.     It  often    radiates   along  tbp 
.  ^m^    ^^^^^^^m     intercostal  nerves,  or  into  the  sidf 

^  ^K' '     ^^^^^^H     ^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^*^  down  the  left  arm. 

UL  ^^H       ^^^^^^1      When  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  arr 

0^  ^^ft^.   ^^^^H     eroded,thepainrndiatesinthecourse 

tl^^  ^^^BW.  -  V^^^^l     uf  the  intercostnl  nerves  and  is  oft«ii 

intense,  suggesting  herpes  zoster  or 
.«;<-urredunder^;ii«rvHii.in.~j.^Bpm>u  iii,;.pimi,  intcrcostal  neuralgia.  The  pain  oi 
aneurism,  usually  spoken  of  as  neu- 
ralgic, is  in  point  <if  fact  a  symptom  of  pressure  neuritis.  When  the  ancurisD] 
i.-;  situated  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  of  varjini 
intensity  may  occur,  with  radiation  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  arin. 
Cough  is  a  cummtin  symptom.  It  may  be  caused  by  irritation  pressurf 
upon  the  vagus  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  compression  of  the  trachw 
()!■  a  main  bronchus,  in  which  event  it  is  often  a.ssociated  with  stridor,  or 
by  bronchitis.  The  cx])ectoralion  is  often  blood-stained  from  interferenw 
with  the  venous  circulation  or  from  granidations  at  a  point  of  imi>endi[iE 
rupture.  In  bnmcliitis  ami  bronchiectasis  it  is  thin  and  abundant.  It  is 
sometimes  jjuruleiit  ami  offensive. 

Di/.'ijm-cn  may  be  hiryiigeal,  tracheal,  or  pulmonary,  an<l   these  fonnr 
aiv  sometimes  [ireseiit  in  the  same  case.     Laryngeal  dys|>na'a  is  due  t" 
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irritinii»ii  of  tlie  recuri-pnt  nprvn  aiul  i 
bra.s.sy  cougli.  iiphoniu,  and  hoursea 


iiiilly  tissociiitctl  with  a  ringing 
Tlip  triichcjii  form  has  its  nrigiii 


liirect  (rumpressidii  of  the  wiiidpiiw  iir  left  pritiuiry  hnmchus  ami  is 
aci'oiiipaiiicil  hy  stridor;  wliile  piilmoimry  ilys]>ii(i'!i  may  l)c  caiiwd  liy 
comprtwaiim  nf  imo  or  Ixitli  huifis  by  an  oiinriiiuiis  iincurism  i)f  the  hiwpr 
or  posterior  wall  of  the  transver.se  arch. 

l)ils})limfiii    iiiiiy  arise  when    the  .sac   develops  in    relation    with  the 
gullet.     It   may  Im'  dne  u>  crsiiphafiisniiis  or  stenosis  from  compre.ssion. 


I>e   disregarded,   is   never   to    pass    an 


A  clinical  rule,  in  no  tiLsc  lo 
(iMopliageal  bougie  if  there  is  n 
^M>n    to    suspect   thoracic    aneurism. 

The  signs  of  a  thoracic  aneurism 
arediie,  (a)tJithetiunoritseif,  an<l  (b) 
to  prc-ssure  upon  adjacent  .structures. 

Physical  Sl](ns-  —  iNsrKCTinx. 
— In  a  birge  prnportiou  of  the  early 
ca-scs.  ami  in  many  llironghout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  this 
method  yields  no  physical  signs.  The 
tuuior  while  still  whoiiyintrathorai'ic 
may  cause  local  biilpiiig  of  the  cliesf 
wail  with  widening  of  the  intercoslal 
spaces  ami  visible  j)nlsati<)n.  The 
signs  may  elnde  obs<-rvalion  siive'in 
a  good  lighi  and  witli  oblique  illu- 
mination. When  ]ierloralion  of  the 
chest  iias  occurred  there  is  a  rjiore 
or  less  proniiueni  external  jiidsaling 
tumor,  at  the  snmniit  of  which,  in 
late  cases,  the  skin  may  Ivc  livid  or 
neorotic  and  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic 
oozing.  Such  tnmoi-s  are  most  cfuii- 
nion  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  ii  in 

and  to  the  right,  ami  arc  sonietiines  air.-ri, 

of  large  size,  e.vlending  also  to  the 

left.  When  the  innomimUe  is  involved  the  pulsating  proniinence  pro- 
jects above  the  right  clavicle  and  opistcrual  notch.  An  aneurism  of  the 
descending  aorta  may  give  rise  to  a  lumor  to  the  left  of  the  spine. 
Pres.sure  upon  venous  trunks  fre<piently  <'anses  congestion  of  the  faye  and 
eyes,  and  enlargement  of  the  sn|>erliciai  veins  of  the  hunk  and  arm.  The»e 
signs  an!  much  more  common  njHm  the  riglit  side.  In  consc<)uenre  of  pres- 
sure npon  tl«'  sympathetic  occasional  differences  in  the  pupils  ari.se.  Irri- 
tation of  the  u|)per  ih>rsai  or  lower  cervical  ganglion  upon  the  affected 
side  is  attended  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
areomjianieil  by  palli>r  of  the  fai'e  upon  the  same  side;  while  dcstnictivc 
pressure  is  followeil  by  conlractioii  of  the  jmpil  and  in  some  cases  i»y  flush- 
ing and  sweating  n|ioti  the  sanK-  side  of  the  face.  The  larynx  may  be  seen 
to  be  displaced  lo  the  left,  much  more  frequently  to  the  right, by  the  pre»- 
flure  <if  an  ancurismal  tuiuofr  and  in  large  aneurisni:^  of  the  arch  tracheal 
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tuKgiii);  may  sdiiietime.s  l)e  seen.  The  visible  apex  beat  is  liispijitiea  a-'Wi- 
w&rd  unci  to  the  left,  indicating  more  commonly  dislocation  of  ■u±  tk^ti 
from  ppesaure  than  diHlocation  of  the  apex  from  hypertrophy. 

Palpation. — This  method  confirms  the  signs  obtaiDed  upoo  in§pn- 
tion.  The  extent,  force,  and  expansile  character  of  the  pulsation  arr  6f\a- 
mincil  by  thix  method  of  physical  diagnosis.  Intrathoracic  aneuhfm^  oj 
cimmilerable  size  may  cause  general  expansion  of  the  upper  p&n  cf  iht 
thorax  in  its  anteroposteriur  diameter,  which  is  best  recognised  by  bimin- 
iiul  jjalpation,  one  hand  being  firmly  applied  to  the  back,  the  oiber  to  ihf 
fn>nt  of  the  chest.  There  may  be  merely  a  diffuse  pulsation.  An  aoeuhsm 
which  ha«  |>erforated  the  wall  of  the  chest  forms  a  distinct  tumor  witb 
expansile  pulsation,  the  denseness  of  which  is  determined  by  the  amouni 
of  cuagula.  Very  rarely  the  sac  is  thin-walled  and  fluctuating.  Then 
is  usually  a  distinct  diastolic  shuck,  which  may  be  intense  and  is  of  di% 
noatic  significance.  A  systolic  thrill  may  often  be  felt  but  is  to  be  diftio- 
guishcd  from  the  thrill  of  a  dilated  aorta  and  from  the  thrill  which  is  pw- 
cnt  in  aortic  stenosis.     Retardation  of  the  pulse  is  common.     The  radiib 

may  be  unequal  in  timt 
and  volume.  \Vba 
the  sac  is  very  Isrgr 
the  pulse  in  the  arterii! 
trunks  beyond  it  mat 
be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Tracheal  t  uggini 
is  common  in  aneu- 
risms of  the  tr&nsvHH 
arch  and  is  a  ver; 
important  sign  in  lieep-seated  sacs  not  manifest  by  other  signs.  TMj 
phenomenon  is  not,  however,  pathognomonic  of  aortic  aneurisms,  li 
mny  occur  in  mediastinal  tumors  and  in  enlargement  of  the  peribronchiil 
lymph-nodes  when  so  situated  as  to  cause  close  adhesions  between  tk 
aorta  and  the  left  primary  bronchus. 

Pkkcuhsion.— Deeply  situated  aneurisms  of  small  size  yield  no  sipii 
The  i)ercus.sion  signs  of  larger  aneurisms  which  approach  the  chest  wiL 
(lepend  upon  the  fact  that  they  displace  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary  reso- 
nance is  replaced  in  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  limb  of  the  arch  by  circum- 
scribed flatness,  usually  to  the  right  of  the  manubrium  sterni;  in  aneurisnt 
of  the  transverse  arch  by  flatness  in  the  upper  sternal  region  to  the  left  o( 
the  sternal  border;  and  in  those  of  the  descending  aorta  by  flatness  alon^ 
the  left  side  of  the  spine  ami  in  the  scapular  region.  The  area  of  flataesi 
corresptinds  to  the  region  of  contact  between  the  tumor  and  the  inner  *^ 
of  the  thorax,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  border  of  dulness  sw 
an  outer  border  of  tympanitic  resonance,  the  width  of  which  is  deteniiin''i 
by  tlic  extent  to  wliich  the  circumjacent  lung  is  compressed. 

.\r.scirLTATiON. — Murmurs  may  be  absent  even  in  aneurisms  of  laip 
size.  The  gfenter  the  amount  of  stratified  coagula  the  more  neark  ib* 
amMirism  resembles  a  solid  mediastinal  tumor.  An  accentuated  iiMi'n'i 
somid  is  a  common  and  significant  sign.  A  systolic  murmur  is  ofieQ  hei^i- 
less  frequently  a  diastolic  murmur,  which  is  not  a  sign  of  the  aneurism  i"^' 
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of  an  associated  aortic  insufficiency.  .An  extremely  raic  continuous  mur- 
mur with  rhythmical  whiffs  corresponding  to  the  systole  heard  over  tlie 
manubrium  is  a  sign  of  an  arteriovenous  aneurism  or  communication  with 
the  pulmonary  artery.  A  systolic  murmur  may  sonietinies  Iw!  heard  over 
the  tracliea  or  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient. 

The  following  clinical  phenomena  associated  with  unouri.siu.s  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  aorta  are  of  (h'agnostic  importance: 

Aneurism  of  the  Ascending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — Small  sacs  cloae  to 
the  root  of  the  aorta  are  latent.  Larger  aneurisms  arise  mast  frequently 
from  the  convexity  and  dc\elop  toward  the  right.  Deep-seated  pain  is 
an  early  symptom.  It  is  most  severe  behind  the  manubrium  and  radiates 
to  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms,  more  frequently  the  left  than  the  right. 
Flatness  in  the  sternal  end  of  the  second,  third,  and  sometimes  also  the 
first  interco.stal  space  indicates  the  extension  of  the  tumor  to  the  right. 
In  this  region  the  heart  sounds  are  loud  and  the  second  aortic  sound  is 
commonly  ringing  and  accentuated. 
Expansile  pulsation  is  present.  The 
apex  of  the  heart  is  displaced  d()wn- 
ward  and  to  the  left,  AneTiriwnis  of 
this  part  of  the  aorta  may,  in  rare 
instances,  communicate  with  the 
superior  vena  cava  or  compress  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  causing  edema  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  ascites. 
An  aneurism  springing  from  tlie  con- 
cavity of  the  ascending  portion  may 
ext«nd  beyond  the  left  sternal  border. 
The  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
18  exposed  to  pressure.  Sclerosis  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  sclerotic  lesions 
of  the  aortic  cusps,  and  relative  insufficiency  are  common.  When  a 
sacculated  aneurism  in  this  position  attains  considerable  size,  the  over- 
lying manubrium  and  cartilages  and  ribs  to  its  right  form  a  distinct, 
rounded,  pulsating  prominence,  which  in  the  course  of  time  may  cause 
absorption  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  appear  as  an  external  tumor. 
Systolic  murmurs  are  common  and  are  occasionally  audible  at  a  distance 
from  the  chest.  Compression  of  the  neighboring  veins  occurs  early.  The 
jugulars,  especially  the  right,  are  prominent.  The  little  venous  twigs  over- 
lying the  tumor  are  enlarged.  The  trachea  and  left  bronchus  are  frequently 
compressed.  Tracheal  tugging  maj'  occur  when  firm  adhesions  with 
the  trachea  or  bronchus  are  established.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  is  not 
common  in  aneurisms  in  this  situation. 

Aneurism  of  Ike  Tranxrerse  Portion  of  the  Arch. — The  sac  may  cause 
prominence  of  the  manubrium  and  the  cartilages  and  ril^  to  its  right,  as 
in  aneurisms  of  the  a-sceniiing  aorta.  The  innominate  is  frequently  involved, 
with  the  appearance  of  an  external  pulsating  tumor  at  the  sternoclavicular 
articidatL(m  and  extending  upward  into  the  neck.  Compression  of  the  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  common.  An  early  symptom  is  hoarseness 
with  a  curious  liigh-pitched  vibrating  quality  of  the  voice.     In  slight  palsy 
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and  in  older  cases  the  voice  may  l>e  unchanged.  Pupillary  derangements 
are  sometimes  observed.  Compreasion  of  the  trachea  and  left  bronchus, 
and  tracheal  tugging  are  very  common.  Dysphagia  is  more  frequent 
than  in  aneurisms  in  other  portions  of  the  aorta.  The  sac  sometimes 
includes  portions  of  the  aacending  and  transverse  arch,  causing  dulnc&s  to 
the  right  and  upward,  and  can  often  be  felt  pulsating  in  the  epistemal  notch. 
iSacculatpil  aneurisms  in  theconcavity  of  the  arch  are  always  difficult  of 
recognition.  Kven  when  of  moderate  size  they  may  cause  persistent,  even 
fatal,  hsemoptysis.  They  elude 
physical  examination  and  rarely 
attain  asizesufficientto displace 
the  heart.  This  form  of  aneu- 
rism may  be  suspected  when. 
with  persistent  or  recurring 
haemoptysis  in  t  he  absenceof  rec- 
ognizable cause,  are  associated 
paralysis  of  the  left  recurreni 
nerve,  dislocation  of  the  trachei 
antl  larynx  to  the  right >  tracheil 
Sh?^*'*  tugging,  stridor,  and  dysphagii: 
but  none  of  these  is  constant. 
Anruriiini  of  the  Descending  Arch. — These  tumors  may  also  be  latent. 
Pain  is  a  common  symptom.  It  may  be  intrinsic.  Very  often,  howevw. 
it  is  due  to  erosion  of  the  dorsal  vertebrie.  Dyspnoea  and  stridor  from 
compression  of  the  left  bronchus  and  lung,  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis:,  and 
bronchorrhtra  may  occur.  Left-sided  recurrent  nerve  palsy  or  paraljm 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  left  pupillary  phenomena  are  of  diagnostic  impw- 
tancp.  When  the  sac  is  large,  retardation  of  the  crural  pulse  as  compared 
with  the  radinls  or  the  apex  beat  is  a  less  important  sign.  At  the  leftsle^ 
nal  border  in  the  fir.st  and  second 
intercostal  spaces  there  may  be  dul- 
ness,  with  distinct  heart  sounds, 
murmurs,  and  pulsation.  Perfora- 
tion may  take  place  and  an  external 
tumor  present  in  this  region — an 
uncommon  event. 

Aneurismn  of  the  Descending 
Thoracic  Aorta. — The  sac  is  usually 
low  down,  resting  upon  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  left  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra, 
which  are  eroded.  Among  the  pressure  phenomena  are  dysphagia,  inteoK 
pain  radiating  to  the  left,  pleuritic  friction,  impaired  resonance,  togetber 
witli  feeble  respiratory  sounds  and  small  mucous  r&les  in  the  lower  scapulsr 
region  near  the  .spine.  A  pulsating  external  tumor  may  present  in  tte 
back.  Pain  is  usually  present,  but  the  other  phenomena  may  be  whoUr 
absent  and  the  condition  overlooked. 

As  a  rule  large  aneurisms  are  sacculated  and  increase  in  size  without 
involving  other  portions  of  tJie  aorta  than  that  from  which  they  spring 
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Among  the  symptoms  those  which 


Exceptionally  an  aneurism  urising  from  one  portion  enlarges  by  involving; 
adjacent  parts  of  the  aorta  until  several  parts  arc  successively  implicated, 
88  the  ascending  portion,  the  transverse  arch,  and  to  some  extent  the 
descending  arch.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rational  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  aneurism  in  the  various  localities  are  successively 
developed.  Still  more  rarely  mul- 
tiple aneurisms  aie  present.  In  the 
latter  case  one  may  be  recognized 
by  suggestive  symptoms  and  char- 
acteristic signs,  while  the  others 
may  escape  detection. 

Dla^osis.  —  Direct. — T  h  ere 
ire  cases  in  which  a  j>ositive  ding- 
nosis  cannot  be  made.  Aneurisms 
of  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  of  the 
toncavity  of  the  arch,  when  small,  are 
usually  wholly  latent.  The  anamne- 
sis 18  important.  Syphilis,  occupa- 
tion strain,  blows  and  contusions 
iif  the  chest  are  highly  suggestive. 
.Alcoholism  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Middle  age  and  the  male  sex 
are  predisposing  influences  of  weight, 
irise  from  intrathoracic  pressure  are 
significant.  These  compri.se  pain,  dyspncea,  stridor,  cough,  dysphagia, 
pupillary  differences,  and  a  peculiar  hoarseness  with  a  high-pitched,  shrill, 
vibrating  quality  of  the  voice.  Among  physical  signs  which  point  strongly 
to  aneurism  are,  in  the  areas  named,  circumscribed  flatness  shading  off  to 
dulnese,  prominence  with  pulsation,  a  systolic  murmur,  systolic  thrill,  dia- 
stolic shock,  displacement  of  the  .apex  downward  and  to  tho  left  (especially 
when  the  signs  of  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment are  absent),  enlargement  of 
superficial  veins,  inequahty  of  radial 
pulses,  a  retardation  or  absence  of 
crural  pulsation  and  tracheal  tug- 
ging. None  of  these  clinical  phenom- 
ena is  diagnostic.  The  association 
of  all  of  them  is  conclusive.  When 
several  of  them  are  present  the  diag- 
nosis becomes  probable.   An  external 

tumor  with  distinctly  expansile  pul-  ¥«■■  mj.— Anmri-m  <.f  d..-  .i—"n.iiiiB  nmrafie 
sation  and  diastolic  shock  justifies  a 

positive  diagnosis.  Two  facts  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Firsl.  an  eniarg<Hi 
lymph-nodc  lying  directly  over  a  large  ves.sel  may  pulsate  synchronously 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  the  pulsation  is  not  expansile;  and  second, 
tracheal  tugginE  may  1)0  present  when,  in  mediastinal  tumor  or  enlarged 
peribronchini  lyiuph-nodf;:!,  thei'o  are  close  adhesions  between  the  aorta  and 
the  left  bronchus.  Tracheal  tugging  is,  therefore,  not  a  pathognomonic  sign 
of  aneurism.    The  X-rays  are  of  great  value  as  showing.  ujHin  fluoroscopic 
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examitiatiun,  a  shuduwiii  an  abnormal  eit  nation,  the  borders  of  which  expand 
and  contract  with  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  heart.  Such  a  shadow  ia 
to  be  differentiated  from  the  non-expansile  movement  which  attends  the 
advance  and  retreat  of  a  tumor  moved  by  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  or  heart, 
Tlifi  sha<)ow  of  an  aneumm  attached  to  the  trachea  or  left  bronchus  may 
ri.tc  with  the  act  of  deglutition,  while  tumors,  in  consequence  of  their  firm 
attachments  to  the  surrounding  structures,  are  not  affected  by  swallowing. 

The  situation  of  an  aneurism  may  be  determined  by  the  foregoinp; 
sj-mptoms  and  signs.  Hut  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  a  <u 
springing  from  the  a.sccnding  portion  of  the  arch  may  present  at  the  left 
JHirder  of  tiic  arch,  while  one  connected  with'the  descending  portion  may 
extend  to  the  right  of  the  manubrium  and  cause  pulsation  in  the  right 
intcrHcapular  space;  and  the  possibility  that  an  elongated  aneurism  of  the 
ascending  portion  may  cause  dulnes.s  and  pulsation  to  the  right  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  must  be  considered. 

l}iKi''Ki{KNT[Ai.. — ScionisiR  of  the  aorta  can  scarcely  be  difFerentialed 
from  fiiKiform  anenrii^nud  dilatation  of  the  aorta.  The  fluoroscopic  shidov 
it<  circumscriltcd  in  saccular  aneurisms;  diffuse  and  umform  in  arterioscle- 
rosis an{|  the  dilatation  which  occurs  in  functional  derangements,  as  bodk 
cases  of  neurasthenia  and  exophthalmic  goitre.  Pain,  which  is  an  eariy 
am]  continuing  symptom  in  aneurism,  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  IB 
st-ierosis.  Dijuatiiir  I'uhation. — Increased  dulness  at  the  level  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nuinuhtiuni  and  pulsation  in  the  episternal  notch  are  somettRMi 
jiresent  in  (-aMe»  in  which,  at  the  autopsy,  no  dilatation  of  the  aorta  ii 
found,  'i'his  form  of  widening  of  the  aorta,  if  persistent,  cannot,  duriDg 
Hfc,  he  diffi'i-entiateti  from  fusiform  aneurism.  Dislocation  of  the  Aorta 
in  Spinal  Ciirral lire— The.  convex  border  of  the  ascending  limb  of  the  arth 
may  be  dis))liu'e<l  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  dulness  and  forcible  puln- 
tion  iK-yiiud  the  right  border  of  t!»e  sternum  and  simulate  an  aneurism. 
I'ressuiv  symptoms  and  pain  are  usually  absent,  the  pulsation  is  not  expia- 
.sile.  and  there  is  no  diastolic  shock.  Solid  Intrathoracic  Tumors. — Tlicte 
are  very  often  mahgnant.  They  take  origin  in  the  mediastinal  lympb- 
uodes,  tlie  pleura  or  lungs,  the  thyroid  body,  or  the  oesophagus.  A  per- 
di.'itent  thymus  may  be  greatly  enlarged.  Such  new  growths  commonly 
show  a  tendency  to  develop  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  sternal  bordns. 
and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  aneurism,  upon  one  side.  The  heart 
sounds  arc  not  so  loud  as  in  aneurism,  and  diastolic  shock  is  not  felt.  Mar- 
murs  may  occur  but  are  far  less  common.  Differences  in  the  radial  and 
retardation  in  the  crural  pulse  arc  hkewise  absent.  Glandular  metastasM 
may  be  present  in  the  neck — a  sign  of  great  significance.  Pulsation  is 
common  but  not  expansile.  Symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves  are  common,  but  other  pressure  symptoms  are  less  prvm- 
inent  than  in  aneurism.  The  outline  of  an  aneurismfd  sac  is  rounded  and 
usually  regular;  that  of  a  tumor  uneven  and  irregular.  The  course  of 
malignant  diseiisc  is  rapid,  emaciation  pronounced,  and  cachexia  eirlT 
ilovclopeti ;  that  of  aneurism  relatively  slow,  and  the  fatal  issue  may  occur 
while  the  general  nutrition  is  yet  fair.  There  may  be  the  history  of  » 
primary  gn)Wih  whicli  has  iieen  removed,  or  the  indications  of  its  prvftr-ft 
in  !i  distant  organ  or  part.     Thoracic  tumors  and  aneurisms  conixrM 
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much  stratified  clot  cannot  always,  when  deep  seatetl,  be  differ 
New  CiVou'Ma  Involving  Ike  Wall  of  the  Chest. — Osteosarcoma  maj 
the  sternum  or  ribs.  The  overlying  veins  are  greatly  enlarged  and 
The  osseous  structures  are  palpably  enlarged  and  involved.  Ther 
prominence,  but  the  symptom-complex  of  aneurism  is  not  present 
osteomyelitis,  or  actinomycosis  may  cause  a  rounded,  fluctuatii 
near  the  sternum  or  ribs.  In  aneurism  the  bony  structures  of  i 
wall  may  be  recognized  as  overlying  the  tumor,  and,  when  perfori 
taken  place,  as  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  oj^ening  throit] 
the  tumor  protrudes,  while  in  absceFift  they  may  be  recognized  i 
lying  the  fluctuating  tumor  and  separating  it  from  the  cavity  of  th 
In  the  very  rare  cases  of  meiliastinal  abscess  the  unset  is  abrupt,  m 


Ptc.  3fl3.— RulElnK  of  tlir  anterior  wnll  F«i.  SIM.— AhmiFM  of  the  rhrM   • 


pain  is  intcnne  and  persistent,  and  there  are  grave  constitutional  «y 
Puhaling  Kmpi/ema.  —  Intrathoracic  pulsating  enipyemata  giv< 
more  or  less  difTuse  pulsation  upon  the  left  side  in  the  unteroiater 
of  the  chest.  The  signs  of  pleural  effusion  arc  |)rejipnt,  the  heart  i 
<]isplacc<l  to  the  right,  and  Traube's  semilunar  space  modified.  K 
necessitatis,  when  the  tumor  is  in  relation  with  the  heart  and 
may  simulate  aneurism.  The  signs  of  left-sided  pleural  effusion, 
that  the  tumor  diuiinislies  ujion  inspiration  and  increases  upon  ex 
the  absence  of  heaving,  forcible  impulse,  and  diostnlic  shod 
pressure  symptoms  incident  to  aneurism,  and  of  trachea)  tug 
conclusive.  Aorlir  Stenosis. — A  Hyst<»Ii<'  nuu-innr  and  thrill  maj 
aneurism,  but  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  cii.se.  the  natn 
subjective  symptoms,  and  the  objective  signs  of  the  two  comlitiot 
the  diffprcntiid  diagnosis  an  easy  matter. 
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The  Course. — The  progress  is  irregular.  Syniptums  usually  preceilt 
signs.  There  are  periods  of  arrest.  The  contour  of  the  sac  and  the  pres 
sure  phenomena  undergo  from  time  to  time  changes  due  to  changes  in  the 
accumulation  of  clot,  its  organization  or  failure  to  organize  at  different 
places,  and  uneven  yielding  of  the  wall  under  arterial  pressure  in  various 
regions.  In  sacs  that  have  perforated  the  chest  wall  such  local  expansiurL* 
and  retractions  not  rarely  take  place  under  the  eye.  They  luay  be  invnkeil 
in  explanation  of  changes  in  the  degree  of  dysphagia,  the  dyspnttti  and 
stridor,  the  pupillary  differences,  and  the  locality  and  intensity  of  the  pain. 
A  knowledge  of  these  facts  justifies  caution  in  ascribing  dinuiiution  or  even 
disappearance  of  certain  pressure  symptoms  to  an  actual  improvement 
in  the  underlying  condition.  Sacs  that  rapidly  increase  in  size  give  ri* 
to  more  urgent  pressure  symptoms  ond  are  more  Hable  to  early  perfun- 
tion  than  those  whose  growth  is  slow.  The  urgency  of  pressure  symptom' 
depends  in  part  upon  the  size  of  the  sac  and  in  part  upon  its  location. 
Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta  cause  compreasion  of  the  trachea,  s 
primary  bronchus,  or  the  trsophagus,  only  when  they  hnve  attained  con- 
siderable size;  while  a  small  sac  in  the  concavity  of  the  arch  may  comprss- 
the  left  bronchu-s,  or  a  medium-sized  sac  springing  from  the  inner  asper 
of  the  descending  jjortion  may  cause  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Perforation 
occurs  earlier  in  dissecting  than  in  other  forms  of  aneurism.  In  sacs  con- 
taining much  clot  the  perforation  m.ay  l>e  small  and  the  bleetling  moderate. 
The  blood  loss  is  often,  however,  rapid  and  fatal.  It  may  lie  spontaneouslv 
arrested  by  a  layer  of  clot  which  may  peiTnanently  close  the  rent,  .i- 
a  rule,  when  hemorrhage  is  arrested  it  recurs  from  time  to  time  and  fiaillT 
proves  fatal.  Rupture  takes  place  most  frequently  into  the  pleural  sac  k 
a  bronchus;  less  commonly  externally,  into  the  perieardiuni,  the  ^el^- 
l^eritoneal  connective  tissue,  or  the  peritoneal  cavity;  not  often  into  the 
(psophagus,  stomach,  or  intestine;  and  extremely  rarely  into  the  descending 
vena  cava,  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  an  auricle.  When  the  hemorrhage  i- 
free,  death  occurs  at  once  with  symptoms  of  internal  bleeding.  Perfora- 
tion into  the  pericardium  is  usually  fatal  at  once;  into  the  retroperiloneai 
tissues  it  is  usually  delayed  for  a  longer  period.  In  the  latter  eituatioc 
perforation  is  attende<l  with  intense  pain  and  may  at  first  simulate  per- 
foration peritonitis  or  endxjlism  of  the  mesenteric  artery.  W'hen  the  rwt 
is  small  or  the  bleeding  restrained  by  the  adjacent  structures,  there  air 
signs  of  intei'ual  hemorrhage,  but  life  is  prolonged  for  a  period.  I  saw » 
patient  who  lived  eight  hours,  Blee<ling  into  a  pleural  sac  causes  the 
.-signs  of  an  effusion;  into  a  bronchus,  hfemoptysis  which  may  suggest 
phthisis  or  Ijg  mo<lerate  and  prolongetl,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  pul- 
monary cancer;  into  the  stomach,  hamatemesis;  into  the  gut,  bioodr 
stools.  Fragments  uf  a  thrombus  may  be  detached,  causing  embolism, 
most  commonly  of  a  cerebral  artery. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  cannot  occur  in  fusiform  aneurisnts- 
Small  sacs  with  narrow  openings  in  rare  instances  become  filled  with  dot 
which  undergoes  organization.  In  dissecting  aneurisms  a  distant  com- 
munication with  the  lumen  of  the  aorta  may  be  established,  thus  fornjinj 
along  the  old  course  a  new  channel  for  the  blood  stream.  These  are  mie 
events.     In  a  majority  of  instances,  aneurism  of  the  aorta  terminates  in 
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death  in  the  course  nf  six  months  to  three  year^.  'i'he  tiverage  ilm'iitiun 
is  abont  one  year.  Exceptionally  hfe  may  be  prolon^d  foj-  Heverul  yean*. 
A  time  progiio.sta  in  indivitUial  eases  is  haznrdoiiio.  Shiwly  (Icvolopin|! 
and  arrested  aiiem-isms  arc  of  relatively  favorable  prognosis  as  ecmiparcd 
with  those  of  rapid  growth,  but  imforesoen  juTideiilM  nuiy  at  any  iii'inicut 
occur.  Favorable  conditions  <if 
life  and  treatment  render,  in 
exceptional  instances,  the  prof;- 
nosis  less  unfavorable. 


(b)    ANEURISM  OF  THE  AB- 
DOMINAL AORTA. 

Aneurism  nf  the  luirta  is  far 
leas  common  below  the  diaphragm 
than  above  it.  It  may  be  fusi- 
form or  sacculated.  In  rare 
instances  there  are  two  <ir  moi-e 
— multiple  aneurism.  Still  more 
rare  in  this  region  is  dissecting 
aneurism.  The  most  common 
situation  is  dirertly  below  the 
diaphragm  and  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  aoi-ta,  \vhor<!  the  sac 
forms  a  distinct  rounded  tumor 
in  the  ejHgii.-itric  region  in  the 
median  line  and  extending  In  tlie 
left.  As  the  sac  enlarges  it  pro- 
jects into  the  left  hypochtmdriuiu 
juid  may  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  left  side  of  the  alxiiimen. 
When  it  projects  posteriorly  it 
causes  erosion  of  the  vertebral 
Iwdies,  or  may  give  rise  to  distitict 
spinal  symptoms,  and.  increasing 
in  dimension,  may  extend  into 
the  chest  and  rui)ture  into  the 
pleura  or  form  an  external  tiimnr 
in  the  lumbar  region.  I'erfora- 
tion  into  tlie  reiroiH-ritoocai  .■!]>ace 
may  give  rise  ii>  a  im)gressively  enl 
left  lumbar  region  and  simulating  a 

Symptoms.  '  I'ain  is  an  early  s 
and  is  oflen  i>ei'sislent.  radiating  to 
exacerbatiuns,  snugeslive  of  inlrrnist 
of  the  ca.sps  there  are  pain-free  riitt 
the  back  increased  by  niovr^imni 
not  rarelv  extends  into  tlie  abd.mir> 
colic- -beilv-ache. 


>ti>iu.      Il   is   r. 
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Physical  Signs. — Upon  inspection  epigastric  pulsation  may  be  pro- 
ent,  frequently  a  diffuse  prominence,  and  occasionally  a  distinct  circunh 
scribed  tumor.  Palpation  reveals  a  tumor  mass,  rounded,  smooth,  and  the 
seat  of  forcible,  expansile  pulsation.  A  systolic  thrill  is  common.  Pebccb- 
sioN. — A  large  sac  approaches  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  causa 
dulness,  which  may  be  continuous  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Auscultation  reveals  a  systolic  murmur  usually  best  heard  over  the  tumm 
and  transmitted  into  the  crural  arteries,  sometimes  more  distinct  over  thf 
lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  In  some  cases  there  is  also  i 
'diastolic  murmur.  These  murmurs  do  not  accompany  the  heart  soundi, 
but  follow  them.  Large  aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  displace  tbr 
stomach  and  to  some  extent  also  the  liver  downward.  Distinct  retarda- 
tion of  the  pulse  in  the  crural  arteries  occurs  when  the  sac  is  large. 

Diagnosis. — Direct, — A  distinct  circumscribed  epigastric  tumor  in  tbf 
median  line  and  extending  to  the  left,  which  can  be  grasped  and  which  b  the 
seat  of  expansile  pulsation,  justifies  a  positive  diagnosis  of  abdominal  aneu- 
rism. In  the  absence  of  this  symptom-complex  the  diagnosis  cannot  ix 
made.  It  i.s  of  use  to  note  that  in  aneurism  the  pulsation  is  epigastric,  wMe 
ilynamic  pulsation  is  most  marked  immediately  above  or  at  the  umbilicus. 

Differential. — Dynamic  Pulsalion. — The  throbbing  aorta  is  verj 
common  in  nervous  women.  This  pulsation  is  often  very  forcible  and  to 
n  .slight  extent  distinctly  expansile,  but  it  is  not  associated  with  a  tumor, 
and  the  course  of  the  aorta  may  often  be  felt  upon  palpation.  A  systdir 
murmur  may  be  easily  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope.  Asa>- 
ciated  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  disappearance  of  pulsation  under  thf 
influence  of  suggestion  or  other  powerful  psychic  influences  are  of  dia^os- 
tic  importance.  Tutnors  of  the  Pylorus,  Pancreas,  or  the  heft  Lobe  of  tit 
Liver. — New  growths  overlying  the  aorta  in  the  epigastrium  rise  and  sink 
with  the  movements  of  the  arterial  wall  and  are  frequently  mistaken  fof 
aneurism.  The  fact  that  the  tumor  is  not  expansile  is  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. The  absence  of  murmurs  points  to  tumor  rather  than  aneurism. 
The  pressure  of  a  tumor  in  contact  with  the  aorta  may  cause  stenosis  uxi 
a  systolic  murmur.  The  crural  pulse  is  not  affected.  The  disappearaon 
of  pulsation  in  the  knee-elbow  posture,  when  the  tumor  falls  away  froiD 
the  aorta,  is  an  important  sign.  The  X-rays  are  of  less  value  as  aids  to 
diagnosis  in  abdominal  than  in  thoracic  aneurisms. 

Prognosis. — Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  almost  always  aid 
in  death.  In  rare  instances  small  sacs  with  a  narrow  communication  witfc 
the  lumen  of  the  aorta  have  undergone  obliteration  by  the  deposit  anil 
organization  of  clots.  Death  commonly  follows  rupture,  which  may  takt 
place  into  the  retroperitoneal  tissues,  pleura,  peritoneum,  or  intestiiM. 
Far  less  frequently  death  is  due  to  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenterir 
artery,  complete  occlusion  of  the  aorta  by  clot,  or  paraplegia  foilowin? 
erosion  of  the  spine  ami  compression  of  the  cord. 


li.  Aneurism  of  the  Coeliac  Axis  and  its  Branches. 

This  branch  is  frequently  involved  in  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aoru- 
A  negro,  twenty-six  years  old,  who  was  syphilitic,  suffered  from  inten* 
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paroxysmal  pain  radiating  to  the  back  and  both  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
No  tumor  could  be  discovered.  Death  occurred  suddenly  with  symptoms 
<}{  internal  hemorrhage.  At  the  autopsy  there  was  found  an  aneurism 
of  the  axis  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  which  had  ruptured  into  the  peri- 
toneum. The  splenic  artery  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  small,  sometimes 
of  large,  aneurismal  sacs.  Epigastric  pain,  vomiting,  ha^matemesis,  and 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowel  may  occur.  A  deep-seated  tumor  extending 
to  the  left  with  or  without  pulsation,  and  dulness  reaching  to  the  spleen, 
are  significant.  Rupture  into  the  colon  may  occur.  Aneurism  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  may  cause  a  movable  pulsating  tumor,  which 
is  often  the  seat  of  a  systolic  murmur  but  is  not  associated  with  retardation 
of  the  crural  pulse.  Symptoms  of  mesenteric  infarction  may  occur.  Aneu- 
rism of  the  hepatic  artery  is  extremely  rare.  The  symptoms  are  obscure 
und  a  positive  diagnosis  is  impossible.  Rupture  into  the  bile  passages 
may  occur.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  aneurisms  of  these  arteries 
and  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  is  commonly  attended  with  insurmountable 
4liificultics. 

iii.  Arteriovenous  Aneurism. 

That  form  which  results  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ascend- 
ing portii)n  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  into  the  descending  vena  cava  is  of 
special  clinical  interest.  It  is,  however,  extremely  rare.  The  symptoms 
usually  occur  abruptly  and  consist  of  marked  dilatation  of  the  veins  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  with  cyanosis  and  (edema.  A  continuous 
murmur  with  systolic  intensification  and  a  systolic  thrill  may  be  recognized. 

iv.  Periarteritis  Nodosa ;  Congenital  Aneurism. 

The  medium-sized  arteries,  especially  those  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
heart,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  intestines,  and  the  skin  are  the  seat  of  whitish 
nodular  masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  shot  to  a  large  pea,  and  great 
numbers  of  small  aneurismal  dilatations.  The  disease  has  occurred  in 
both  sexes.  It  manifests  itself  most  commonly  in  early  and  middle  adult 
life.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  syphilis  and  to  septic  conditions.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  weakness,  ansemia,  and 
rapidity  of  the  pulse.  There  is  at  first  fever,  which  presently  falls  without 
a  corresponding  decline  in  the  pulse-frequency.  When  the  muscular 
branches  are  involved,  pain,  weakness,  and  atrophy  occur.  When  the 
arteries  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  are  the  seat  of  the  lesions,  epigastric 
pain,  thirst,  anorexia,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  or  constipation 
are  prominent  symptoms.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  has  l)ecn  observed. 
Scanty  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity,  albumin,  and  casts  occur.  Urea  is  di- 
minished. Anaemia  is  marked.  I^eucocytosis  is  common.  The  course  of  the 
4lisease  is  progressive,  and  death  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
month.  Recovery  is  exceptional.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  post  mortem. 
The  nature  of  the  aflfection  may  be  suspected  when,  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  synii)t()ni-complcx,  nodular  thickenings  may  be  felt  in  the 
course  of  uccessible  arteries. 
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XIV. 
THK  DIAGXOKIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOl'S  SYSTEM. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

I.  MENINGITIS. 

Ill  fia  mm  at  ion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  common  to  a  varieiv 
of  affections.  Thus,  there  are  purulent  meningitig,  tuIicrouUms  meniD^lls 
syphilitic  meniiipiti.s,  and  meningitis  due  to  injury,  or  a-s.-«iciated  with 
(HseaBe  of  Imne.  or  with  genera)  paresis.  For  descriptive  purposes  wt 
distinguish  between  inflammation  of  the  dura —  pachf/meningilit—ti\i 
inflammation  of  the  \yia,~leptomertingilig, — although  the  tw.»  niembraOK 
are  often  involved  together. 

Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  may  occur  from  septic  infection,  imi 
may  be  purulent.  The  commonest  causes  are  injury,  infection,  and  necro- 
sis of  bone.  Thus  disease  of  the  middle  ear  is  the  most  fretiuent  cau*. 
but  cases  may  arise!  from  infection  through  the  nose  by  waj-  of  the  cribri- 
form plate.  Fracture  of  the  skull  may  sometimes  be  the  st arting-poiDi. 
barge  quantities  of  pus  may  be  present,  and  the  pia  mater  and  bnin 
substance  may  be  involved  as  well  as  the  dura.  There  is  a  variety  a 
which  the  pus  is  localized  or  pocketed  between  the  skull  and  the  dun 
usually  secondary  to  injury  of  the  skull  or  to  caries  or  bone  syphilis— tbt 
so-called  pachymeningitis  externa. 

A  distinct  form  of  pachymeningitis  is  the  disease  knonn  as  hsmatonu 
of  the  tiura  mater — the  pachymeningitis  kcemorrhagica  of  Virchow,  It 
occurs  especially  in  the  chronic  insane  and  in  old  alcoholic  patients.  Tben 
is  observetl  beneath  the  dura  a  layer,  quite  thick,  which  looks  like  org&msd 
blood-clot;  this  often  exists,  in  fact,  in  several  layers,  as  though  caused 
l)y  successive  hemorrhages.  Sometimes  the  appearance  is  that  of  «  vbt 
ilelicatc  vascular  membrane,  enclosing  in  its  meshes  blood  nhich  b  mm 
iir  less  organixed.  Cysts  may  be  found  and  other  evidences  of  breakiu 
down  of  the  now  tissue. 

The  symptoms  of  pachymeningitis  hsemorrhagica  are  obscure,  beinf 
masked  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  who  is  usually  a  chronif 
lunatic  or  a  confirmed  inebriate.  A  similar  lesion  has  been  described  »flf 
sunstroke,  and  may  account  for  the  headache  and  mental  changes. 

Simple,  idiopathic,  or  isolated  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  is  suri 
a  debatable  condition  as  scarcely  to  be  considered  a  clinical  entity.  Tte 
forms  of  leptomeningitis  which  we  usually  distinguish  at  the  bedside  « 
those  that  occur  in  septic  infection,  such  as  in  otitis  media,  and  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis.  A  very  characteristic  form  istbtl 
seen  in  general  paresis,  in  which  the  pia  mater  is  thickened  and  opaque  iw! 
so  adherent  to  the  summits  of  the  convolutions  that  it  is  stripped  with  difi- 
culty,  and  usually  carries  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  brain  substu* 
Quincke  has  described   a  serous  meningitis  in   which   the    pia-arachnoiJ 
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fispecially  is  involved;  it  is  characterized  by  mild  symptoms,  slight  fever, 
and  headache,  with  some  stiffness  of  the  back  of  the  neck;  and  optic 
neuritis  is  not  uncommon  with  it. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  leptomeningitis  are  headache, 
fever,  delirium,  convulsions,  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  face  muscles,  exag- 
gerated reflexes,  followed  later  by  paralysis  and  coma. 

Tuberculous   Meningitis  (see  page  790). 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal   Meningitis  (see  page  730). 

Septic  meningitis  may  be  caused  by  otitis  media,  in  which  case  the 
microbe  is  usually  a  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus;  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  the  pneumococcus.  This  meningitis  is  associated  with  pus  forma- 
tion, also  with  pachymeningitis  and  purulent  cerebritis,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  leads  to  brain  abscess. 

Diagnosis. — Meningitis,  whether  in  the  dura  or  the  pia  mater,  depends 
upon  so  many  causes  and  is  associated  with  so  many  pathological  proc- 
esses that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  uniform  rules  for  the  diagnosis.  The 
first  essential  is  to  seek  for  the  cause,  such  as  a  middle-ear  disease, 
tuberculosis,  meningococcic  or  other  infection,  injury  to  the  bonas  of  the 
skull,  caries,  sunstroke,  syphilis,  etc. 

Symptoms  of  irritation  appear  early.  These  are  headache  simulat- 
ing neuralgia,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis,  fever,  stiffness  of  muscles,  and 
perhaps  convulsions,  with  irritability  of  temper,  change  of  disposition, 
and  even  somnolence,  delirium,  or  stupor.  Later  the  symptoms  are 
indicative  of  pressure  and  profound  toxffimia:  thus  we  see  various 
paralyses,  increasing  stupor  merging  into  coma,  rapid  pulse,  and 
failing  powers. 

Meningitis  of  various  kinds  may  he  mistaken  for  mere  neuralgia,  but 
the  history  and  associated  symptoms  of  organic  disease  should  prevent 
error.  Where  headache,  vomiting,  and  constipation  are  early  symptoms, 
as  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  the  case  may  suggest  gastric  or  intestinal 
disorder,  but  the  onset  of  more  pronounced  brain  symptoms,  such  as 
convulsions,  stupor,  and  various  paralyses,  is  unmistakable.  The  best 
single  general  rule  for  the  distinguishing  of  meningitis  is  to  be  on  the  look- 
out in  suspected  cases  for  the  signs  of  infectious  diseases  of  the  brain,  and 
to  trace  these  to  their  cause.  Lumbar  puncture  may  shed  important  light 
in  cases  of  infection. 

II.  ACUTE  HEMORRHAGIC  ENCEPHALITIS. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  multiple  foci  of  congestion  and 
both  punctate  and  massive  hemorrhage,  with  infiltration  of  leucocytes, 
minute  emboli,  and  localized  necrosis  of  the  brain-tissue.  The  mem- 
branes are  usually  not  involved.  The  reported  cases  have  mostly 
followed  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  influenza,  mumps,  erysipelas, 
pneumonia,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  and  malaria.  Nephritis  has  been 
observed  in  some  cases.  The  disease  is  probably  caused  by  the  local  action 
of  micro-organisms  or  by  their  toxins.  Oppenheim  called  attention  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  disease  process  to  the  polioencephalitis  superior  of 
Wernicke  and  to  the  polioencephalitis  anterior  of  Striimpell. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  meningitis,  whicb, 
however,  is  not  present.  There  are  headache,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
localized  palsies,  and  affections  of  consciousness.  Rigidity  of  the  neck 
sometimes  occurs.  Fever  is  not  constant,  and  there  may  even  be  sub- 
normal temperature.  The  pulse  at  firet  may  be  slow,  but  in  fatal  casts 
the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  the  respirations  shallow,  ronia  sets  in.  and 
death  occurs  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Recoverv-  has  been  claimed  in 
a   few   cases. 

DiaGrnosis.— The  disease  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with  meninpti^ 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  not  of  practical  importance,  as  the 
course  and  treatment  are  nearly  the  same.  In  most  cases  an  accurate 
diagnosis  has  only  been  ma<le  after  death.  This  form  of  encephalitis  maj 
be  snspected  when  grave  cerebral  symptoms  occur  in  the  course  of,  or 
immediately  following,  any  of  the  infectious  diseases  mentioned. 

III.  PURULENT  MENINGO-ENCEPHALITIS  AND 
BRAIN   ABSCESS. 

Pus-forming  inflammation  within  the  cranium  assumes  several  forms. 
There  ni>iy  be  a  diffuse  purulent  meningitis,  or,  as  is  more  common,  i 
meningo-encephalitis;  and  there  may  be  abscess.  The  clinical  distinction 
Ixttween  these  forms  is  nut  easy. 

Etiology.  —  The  causes  are  the  various  pyogenic  micro-organisms. 
One  of  the  commonest  is  seen  in  purulent  otitis  media;  and  more  rardr 
other  cranial  bones,  especially  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  the  orbit,  and  tbnr 
sinuses,  may  be  the  starting-point.  Accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  are  fre- 
quently infected,  and  this  infection  may  travel  by  way  of  the  frontal  ainos, 
sphenoidal  sinus,  ethmoid  cell.",  or  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  The  strepto- 
coccus is  the  chief  germ  in  otitic  brain  abscess.  Septic  infection,  arisin; 
from  any  focus  in  the  body,  may  cause  a  metastatic  brain  abscess,  bat 
this  complication  is  rather  more  common  in  ulcerative  endocarditii. 
abscess  of  the  liver,  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  empyema 
Trauma  of  the  skull  may  also  cause  abscess  of  the  brain.  SuppuntiTe 
meningitis  occurs  in  tuberculosis  and  in  cerebrospinal  fever. 

Pathology. — The  membranes,  especially  the  pia-arachnoid,  are  inflarorf 
and  opaque  in  purulent  meningitis,  and  pus  is  diffused  beneath  thm. 
This  pus  often  follows  along  the  perivascular  spaces  and  the  fissures  of  tbf 
brain,  appearing  as  white  streaks.  In  some  cases  it  is  more  copious,  lul 
forms  collections  beneath  the  membranes,  especially  at  the  base.  TV 
cerebral  tissue  is  often  involved,  the  gray  and  white  matter  being  inffl- 
trated,  cedematous,  and  softened  in  places.  There  may  also  be  sinus  throo- 
bosis,  with  engorgement  of  veins  on  the  outside  surface  of  the  skull.  Whw 
abscess  forms  it  is  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed.  In  the  former  case  lit 
collection  of  pus  is  merely  an  accident  of  a  more  or  less  diffused  purulnl 
meningitis.  The  circumscribed  abscess  is  contained  within  a  limited  a» 
and  its  walls  may  even  be  thickened,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  [W 
and  the  brain  tissue.  These  circumscribed  abscesses  are  most  comiw* 
in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  and  in  the  cerebellum.  In  sou 
cases  multiple  abscesses  are  formed,  especially  in  metastasis. 
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Symptoms. — These  are  general  and  focal.  Among  the  general  symp- 
toms we  include  those  which  indicate  a  grave  cerebral  disorder;  and  among 
the  focal  symptoms  those  whicii  indicate  its  location  in  the  brain.  The 
general  symptoms  are  fever,  headache,  vomiting,  convulsions,  paralysis, 
optic  neuritis,  and  affeetions  of  consciousness.  Fever  is  not  constant  nor 
always  of  one  type;  it  may  be  slight  and  easily  overlooked;  again  it  may 
be  more  pronounced,  and  accompanied  with  chills  and  sweating.  It 
may  depend  as  much  on  the  primary  condition  (otitis  media,  abscess  of 
the  lung,  etc.)  as  on  the  brain  lesion.  Per  contra,  in  some  cases  of  brain 
abscess  the  temperature  is  subnormal  and  the  pulse  very  slow.  Headache 
is  usually  present  in  suppurative  meningitis,  but  it  is  not  an  altogether 
constant  symptom  in  brain  abscess.  It  was  present  in  78  out  of  169  cases 
in  Allport's  table.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  an  early  indication  of  an 
insidious  onset.  Its  localizing  value  is  not  always  great;  in  cerebellar 
abscess,  for  instance,  the  pain  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
cranium,  even  in  the  frontal  region.  Occasionally,  however,  the  pain  is 
strictly  localized  at  the  region  of  the  abscess,  and  pressure  and  percussion 
on  the  skull  at  that  point  may  be  painful.  Vomiting  is  frequent  in  cerebel- 
lar abscess,  but  more  rare  in  diffuse  purulent  meningitis;  and  it  is  usu- 
ally of  the  cerebral  type — propulsive  and  not  dependent  on  food  in  the 
stomach.  Convulsions  may  or  may  not  be  present;  there  is  no  posi- 
tive rule  about  them.  They  sometimes  have  localizing  value.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  paralysis.  Optic  neuritis  is  a  most  important  symptom  of 
abscess  of  the  brain,  although  not  present  in  all  cases.  In  children,  if  the 
pus  formation  be  rapid,  optic  neuritis  will  soon  ensue.  It  has  no  localiz- 
ing value,  but  its  presence  in  cases  of  latent  or  suspected  abscess  is  most 
significant.  Affections  of  consciousness  are  common  in  all  forms  of 
suppurative  disease  of  the  brain,  and  they  range  from  mere  apathy  and 
stupor  to  wild  delirium  and  profound  coma.  In  cases  of  latent  abscess 
changes  in  the  temper  and  personaHty,  such  as  irritability  and  depression, 
are  observed. 

By  the  focal  symptoms  we  attempt  to  deternnne  the  site  of  the 
abscess.     These  symptoms  are   mostly  pain,  paralysis,  and   convulsions. 

Pain,  as  already  said,  is  not  altogether  reliable  as  a  guide.  Both  in 
cerebellar  and  temporosphenoidal  abscess  the  pain  is  sometimes  frontal, 
or  it  may  be  more  generally  diffused.  When  sharply  localized,  as  in  the 
occiput  or  nuchal  region,  especially  if  it  is  increased  by  percussion,  it 
may  prove  a  safe  guide. 

Paralysis  may  be  clearly  indicative  of  the  site,  especially  if  the  abscess 
involves  the  motor  regions,  as  the  pre-Ilolandic  area  and  its  subcortical 
connections.  This  may  occur  either  in  frontal  or  parietal  abscess,  the  pus 
extending  backward  or  forward  respectively.  We  then  have  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  (facial,  brachial,  or  crural),  according  to  the  centres  involved, 
and  in  left -sided  lesions  there 'is  aphasia.  Sensory  aphasia,  especially 
word  deafness,  is  strongly  indicative  of  a  temporal  abscess  on  the  left  side, 
such  as  is  common  to  ear  disease,  and  it  has  led  the  way  to  successful 
operation.  Temporal  abscess  may  also  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  by  pressure 
across  the  Sylvian  fossa  upon  the  internal  capsule;  hence  this  symptom 
may  be  misleading.     Hemiplegia  has  even  been  caased  by  abscess  of  the. 
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ceiel tell u 111.  The  hemiplegia  in  such  cases  is  probably  caused  by  pres- 
sure on  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata.  In  this  way  also  cerebellar  abscea 
nio)'  cause  other  pontile  symptoms,  as  paralysis  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ner\es,  and  the  mid-brain  may  even  suffer,  with  a  conse- 
quent partial  ophthalmoplegia.  According  to  Allport's  table  strabismm 
occurred  in  10  out  of  98  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  not  all  cerebellu. 
Frou)  these  various  data  it  is  seen  that  paralytic  symptoms  must  be 
interpreted  with  care.  For  instance,  thrombus  of  the  cavernous  sinm 
which  might  occur  in  any  purulent  process  in  the  brain,  causes  an  oph- 
thalmoplegia, a.s  may  also  an  absce.ss  of  the  temporal  lobe  by  pressure 
on  t!ie  third  and  sixth  nerves. 

Involvement  of  the  sensory  tract,  causing  hemiansDst hesia  and  hemi- 
aiio|>sia,  has  been  reported,  especially  in  abscess  of  the  right  temporiJ 
lolje.  Various  affections  of  the  visual  fields  may  be  caiisoid  by  abecea 
in  the  occipital  lobe. 

Focal  epilepsy  usually  indicates  a  lesion  in  or  about  the  motor  refp'oo. 
but  this  symptom  is  not  so  common  as  in  brain  tumor.  Unilateral  coo- 
vidsions  have  been  reported  in  cases  of  abscesses  at  various  sites,  evai 
in  the  cereljellum.  Tonic  spasm  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  may  be  c&uaed 
by  abscess  of  the  cerebellum. 

When  a  thrombus  forms  in  a  sinus  the  veins  on  the  outside  of  the 
skull  may  be  congested:  thus  in  thrombus  of  the  cavernous  sinus  the 
'  veins  of  the  orbit  are  engorged;  and  the  veins  at  the  base  of  the  nose  and 
on  the  brow  are  *!()metimes  congested  from  thrombus  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus. 

.\mimg  other  noteworthy  symptoms  are  vertigo,  incoordination,  loss 
of  equilibration,  especially  but  not  always  in  cerebellar  abscess,  and 
abolished  knee-jerks.  Hacewen  has  noted  this  last  symptom  in  cases  d 
cerebellar  abscess,  and  it  has  been  seen  in  cerebellar  tumor,  eapeciallj-  of 
the  middle  lobe.  Occasionally  it  is  not  continuous,  the  reflex  disappeanag 
and  reappearing.  Knapp  has  seen  a  case  of  cerebellar  lesion  in  which 
only  one  knee-jerk  was  lost,  and  that  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion. 
Abscess  of  the  frontal  lobe  may  cause  obscure  mental  symptoms,  especiall; 
retarded  cerebration.  In  Allport's  collection  of  98  cases  of  abscess  of  the 
brain,  40  occurred  in  the  temporal  lobe,  31  in  the  cerebellum,  7  in  the 
parietal  lobe,  and  the  remainder  in  various  other  regions.  In  5  ctaa 
there  was  diffuse  subdural  abscess. 

Diagnosis. — Purulent  meningitis  and  brain  abscess,  although  included 
here  under  one  heading  and  having  much  in  common,  should  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  if  possible.  The  two  conditions  may  coexist, 
or  the  one  merge  into  the  other,  and  the  dividing  line  is  Dot  easij 
detected.  Focal  symptoms  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  diffuse  punileot 
meningitis,  and  the  course  of  this  disease  is  more  acute  and  rapid;  in  fart, 
death  may  occur  in  a  few  days.  Abscess  is  likely  to  be  much  slower, 
especially  the  circumscribed  abscess  with  well-formed  walls;  and  in  this 
connection  the  latent  abscess  must  not  be  overlooked;  this  may  endure 
for  weeks,  even  months,  with  only  very  obscure  symptoms.  In  fact,  i 
latent  or  premonitory  stage  is  not  uncommon  in  solitary  abscess  of  the 
brain,  but  in  diffuse  abscess,  and  especially  multiple  abscess,  such  m  i» 
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caused  by  metastasis  from  some  septic  process  outside  the  brain,  the  case 
is  likely  to  be  more  rapid  and  more  like  a  diffuse  suppurative  meningo- 
encephalitis. 

Some  authors  attempt  to  distinguish  extradural  abscess,  such  as  may 
occur  in  trauma  and  even  in  otitis.  The  local  symptoms  of  such  an  infec- 
tion are  usually  evident,  as  pain,  swelling,  venous  engorgement.  The 
presence  of  an  external  wound  is  important. 

Tumor  of  the  brain  is  distinguished  from  abscess  by  its  diffei'ent 
clinical  history,  its  slower  onset,  the  absence  of  a  septic  process  of  origin, 
and,  as  a  rule,  of  chill  and  fever.  But  in  rare  cases  tumor  of  the  brain  is 
complicated  \iath  suppuration.  Optic  neuritis  is  rather  more  common  in 
tumoiy  but  only  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  that  fact.  The  evolution 
of  symptoms  is  usually  more  gradual  and  progressive  in  the  case  of  tumor. 

Cerebellar  abscess  may  simulate  M6ni^re's  disease  by  vertigo  and 
occasional  deafness.  The  clinical  history,  however,  is  different,  and  in 
case  of  abscess  there  are  likely  to  be  fever,  headache,  and  mental  changes. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening  may  simulate  abscess  when  the 
latter  is  fully  formed,  but  the  clinical  history  is  so  entirely  different  that 
the  distinction  is  easy,  as  a  rule.  An  abrupt  onset  of  symptoms  may 
occur  in  case  of  latent  abscess,  if  the  pus  breaks  from  its  cavity,  causing 
paralysis,  convulsion,  coma,  etc.;  and  in  such  a  case  the  differentiation 
is  perplexing. 

In  all  cases  of  septic  infection,  such  as  suppurating  otitis,  abscess  of 
the  lung,  etc.,  the  onset  of  cerebral  symptoms  should  excite  suspicion, 
and  the  case  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Lumbar  puncture  may  give 
valuable  information. 

IV.  SINUS  THROMBOSIS. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cranial  sinuses  is  either  primary  or  secondary. 
In  the  former  the  thrombus  arises  from  some  general  blood  state,  in  the 
latter  from  some  disease,  usually  septic,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Etiology. — Primary  thrombosis  is  seen  in  conditions  of  exhaustion, 
often  as  a  terminal  symptom;  thus  it  occurs  in  advanced  stages  of  tuber- 
culosis, carcinoma,  the  infectious  diseases,  as  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the 
diarrhoeas  of  infancy.  It  is  favored  by  a  weakened  heart  and  by  the 
sluggish  circulation  in  the  sinuses.  It  has  been  seen  also  in  chlorosis 
and  ansemia. 

Secondary  thrombosis  results  from  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  sinus, 
hence  especially  from  injury  or  caries  of  bone.  Its  commonest  cause  is 
otitis  media,  in  which  case  the  lateral  and  transverse  sinuses  especially 
are  involved.  It  also  arises  by  way  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  in  fact,  though 
rarely,  from  any  other  bones  of  the  cranium  which  l)ecome  the  seat  of 
caries.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  fractures;  and  tt  also  arises  from 
septic  processes  within  the  skull,  such  as  a  purulent  meningitis  from  any 
cause,  or  from  a  general  septicaemia  or  pya?mia  arising  from  causes  outside 
the  cranium.     Facial  erysipelas  may  be  a  cause. 

Pathoiog:y.—  In  sej)tic  or  secondary  thrombosis  the  sinus  is  partly 
or  entirely  filled  with  n  white  or  grayish-white  mass,  adherent  to  the  walls. 

SO 
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This  mass  may  be  purulent  and  sanious,  and  the  walls  of  the  sinus  are 
inflamed,  infiltrated,  and  discolored,  while  the  contif^ious  bone  in  muiy 
uases,  as  in  otitis,  is  carious  and  softened.  In  recent  cases  the  thrombic 
mass  is  soft  and  easily  broken  up,  but  in  older  cases  it  is  quite  firm  and 
fibrous.  It  may  extend  for  some  distance  through  the  sinus,  even  into 
some  of  the  tributary  veins,  thus  causing  engorgement  of  veins,  with 
swelling  and  ccdema,  on  the  outside  of  the  skull.  These  septic  thromU 
are  not  seldom  associated  with  other  septic  lesions,  such  as  purulent 
meningitis,  purulent  encephalitis,  and  even  brain  abscess. 

Symptoms. — These  are  general  and  local.  In  the  case  of  the  second- 
ary septic  tiii'ombi  the  general  symptoms  may  be  masked  by  those  of  tbe 
general  pyaemia;  thus  there  is  fever,  usually  of  a  septic  type,  with  headscbe 
and  changes  in  consciousness,  and  there  are  not  seldom  the  evidences  of 
meningitis.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur,  and  various  paralyses,  and 
occasionally  a  high  grade  of  choked  disk.  In  the  case  of  primary  throm- 
bosis we  have  to  consider  the  original  disease  and  its  exhausting  eBects, 
but  superadded  to  these  we  observe  grave  cerebral  symptoms  of  sudden 
onset,  such  as  headache,  vomiting,  stupor,  followed  by  a  gradually  deep- 
ening comu,  possibly  with  convulsions;  but  local  paralytic  symptoms  are 
rare  in  this  form.  There  may,  however,  be  hemiplegia,  or  even  a  general 
flaccid  paresis. 

The  local  symptoms  are  sometimes  conspicuous.  They  depend  usually 
upon  engorgement  of  tributary  veins  on  the  outeide  of  the  skull  and  upon 
paralysis  of  certain  cranial  nerves. 

In  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  there  are  protrusion  of  the  eyt, 
swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  tissues  about  the  eye,  engorgemeDt  of 
tho  veins  of  the  orbit  and  the  frontal  veins,  which  communicate  throu|fa 
tbe  orbit  with  this  sinus,  possibly  choked  disk,  and  paralysis  of  the  thinl. 
fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  which  run  through  the  sinus.  There  may  also 
be  pain  or  iina>sthesia  in  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerx'e.  Tbf 
central  retintil  vein  may  also  be  the  seat  of  a  thrombus.  ' 

Thrombosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  may  cause  cyaootir 
swelling  and  oedema  on  the  brow,  and  in  rare  cases  nose-bleed.  Infectiw 
of  thiii  sinus  may  occur  through  the  nasal  bones  and  be  accompanied  with 
a  purulent  ni en ingo-en cephalitis.  The  commonest  site  of  cranial  throm- 
bosis is  in  the  lateral  and  transverse  sinuses  in  cases  of  otitis  media.  Tlv 
local  symptoms  are  disguised  by  the  local  bone  disease.  The  most  signifr- 
cant  are  pain  and  a?dema  over  the  mastoid.  Otitis  media  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  gi-ave  general  infection  of  the  cranial  contents,  the  miKi 
serious  being  abscess.  Irritation  from  this  focus  may  cause  recurring  epi- 
leptic fits.  The  jugular  vein,  external  or  internal,  may  be  the  seat  of 
thrombus,  which  may  even  be  palpable.  A  gravity  abscess  may  simulair 
phlebitis  of  the  jugular;  and  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  accessor^-,  and 
hypoglossal  nerves  ha^'e  been  paralyzed  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Diagnosis. — A  local  diagnosis  is  hardly  practicable  for  any  other  of 
the  cranial  sinuses  than  those  mentioned  above.  It  is,  of  course,  mucb 
siniplifieil  in  cases  in  which  circumscribed  cedetna  occurs.  The  gfLtrai 
diagnosis  is  often  dif!icult  and  problematical.  Thrombosis  is  to  be  fifi' 
pected  when  gra\-e  <'ercbral  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vomiting,  tvo- 
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vulsionS;  stupor,  and  unconsciousness,  occur  suddenly  in  cases  of  septic 
infection,  such  as  otitis  media  and  facial  erysipelas,  and  in  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  infectious  diseases,  and  infan- 
tile diarrhoea.  But  a  differential  diagnosis  from  meningitis,  abscess,  and 
aoftening  is  not  always  possible,  and  in  fact  some  of  these  conditions  may 
be  associated  with  thrombosis.  Thrombi  of  the  cerebral  veins  are  some- 
times the  cause  of  hemiplegia  and  diplegia  in  young  children.  Smithers 
has  recently  called  attention  to  hemiplegia  in  typhoid  fever,  caused  by 
thrombi  in  the  cerebral  arteries.' 

V.  CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  this  accident  is  primarily  some  disease  of  the 

blood-vessels,  excluding,  as  we  do  here,  hemorrhage  from  trauma.    The 

diseases  of  the   blood-vessels  are  chiefly  arterial   sclerosis  or  atheroma, 

occurring  usually  after  middle  life,  and  more  rarely  syphilis,  occurring  at 

pny  period  of  life  and  not  rarely  in  young  adults.    It  is  not  to  be  over 

[  looked,   however,  that   the   hemiplegia  of  syphilis  is  usually  due  to  an 

\  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  a  blood-vessel  rather  than  to 

►  n  hemorrhage. 

t  Pathology. — Atheroma  of  the  blood-vessels  is  a  common  affection  in 

later  life.     It  is  rare  to  see  an  autopsy  in  a  person  past  fifty  without  some 
I  evidences  of  it,  and  in  persons  of  sixty  and  seventy  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
I  the  circle  of  Willis  at  the  base  of  the  brain  so  thickened  and  hardened  that 
the  vessels  are  like  pipe-stems.     From  these  main  arteries  at  the  base 
the  branches  that  pass  up  through  the  anterior  perforated  space  to  the 
lenticular   nucleus  and   internal    capsule   are   especially  liable   to   suffer. 
Ifore  rarely  the  branches  from  the  posterior  cerebral  or  those  from  the 
basilar,  vertebral,  and  cerebellar  arteries  are  affected.    The  atheromatous 
Arteries    are   frequently   the   seat   of    minute   dilatations,    aneurismal    in 
character,  and  it  is  one  of  these  that  is  likely  to  give  way.    The  hemor- 
rhage is  usually  within  the  substance  of  the  brain;  meningeal  hemorrhage 
from  arterial  disease  being  rare,  although  common  from  trauma.    Occa- 
sionally,  however,   a  hemorrhage   breaks  through  to   the   surface.     The 
;  most  common  seat  of  hemorrhage  is  in  the  lenticular  nucleus,  which  is  a 
;  part    of    the   basal    ganglion    (corpus   striatum)   within    the    brain.     The 
I  liemorrhage  occurs  in  such  a  way  as  to  press  upon  or  destroy  the  internal 
I  capsule  which  contains  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts.     The  weakened  artery 
I  mt  this  point  was  called  by  Charcot  the  "artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.'* 
1^  In  recent  cases  the  blood  is  either  still  fluid  or  partly  clotted,  and  it 

J  occupies  a  ragged  cavity  which  it  has  torn  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
b  hrain.     In  old  cases  this  cavity  is  often  found  walled  off,  forming  a  cyst, 
J  filled  with  a  reddish  or  yellowish  fluid.     In  rapidly  fatal  cases  it  is  some- 
^  times  found  that  the  blood  has  broken  through  into  the  lateral  ventricle, 
VT  even  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain.     Multiple  hemorrhages  may 
(Occur,  and  sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  in  the  parietal  or  occipital  lobe, 
or  even  in  the  pons.     Hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum  is  loss  common  than 
&i  the  cerebrum. 
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Instead  of  heniorrhaKe  a  diseased  blood-vessel  may  cause  thror 
There  ia  then  secondary  softening,  but  clinically  the  two  eonditiu 
much  alike  and  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  distinguish  them. 
Piling  is  also  caused  by  embolism,  with  very  similar  results. 

In  lone-Ktandinf>:  cases  of  homiplepia  there  occurs  a  descending 
oration  of  the  inut()r  tract,  which  may  I>e  traced  through  the  pe- 
tilt:    pons,    the    decussation 
medulla,  and   the  spinal  con 

Symptoms.  — Cerebral 
rhage  causes  what  is  po 
known  either  tis  a  "stroke' 
"apoplexy."  These  two  coi 
ai-e  distinguished  chiefly  hy  tl 
of  the  con»ciou»ness:  in  the 
the  min<l  may  l>c  clear,  in  th 
there  is  stu))or  or  coma.  Ii 
case  there  is  likcK-  to  Ije  pi 
according  to  the  site  of  the 
In  the  lenticular  nucic 
internal  capsule,  the  most  c 
site,  hemorrhage  causes  her 
on  the  o|)po.site  side.  The  a 
leg  are  paralyzi^I,  the  arm 
more  so,  and  in  some  cases  tt 
part  of  the  face  and  one  sidi 
tongue.  The  upper  portion 
face  is  not  involved,  so  the 
can  still  shut  his  eyes  and  wrii 
forehead.  The  tongue,  if  in 
is  protruded  ttnvani  the  pa: 
side.  In  sonie  cases  there  i- 
anajMthesia.  aiui  even  liemti 
the  affection  of  the  .sensory 
showing  that  the  clot  has  in 
the  posterior  portions  of  their 
capsule.  Thei-e  may  also  be  \ 
forms  of  aphusiu  if  the  Icsio 
the  left  hemisphere. 

When  the  hemorrhage  in 
I  he  island  of  Reil  and  the  pi- 
I'wi  of  the  third  frontal  c<mv 
on  the  left  side  there  is 
aphasia.  When  the  left  *i: 
leitiporal  convolution  is  invtilvod  there  is  auditory  aphasia.  w>inl-<ie 
.■ind  objcrt-ileafness;  and  v.hm  the  left  angular  gyrus  is  iiivadcif  i: 
visual  aphasia,  word-hliiidne.ss  and  object-blindness.  Varioii.-;  niixe>: 
of  aphasia,  the  so-called  sensorimotor  aphasia,  may  occur  from  i- 
rliage  into  various  jxn-tions  of  these  speech  centres  (the  so-calleit  la-*- 
zone)  ami  their  subcortical  connections  in  the  left  hcmispheri'. 


l.rn..pk-eh. 
-  l.k.y.J. 
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Hemorrhage  in  the  frontal  lobe,  if  it  does  not  involve  the  motor  centres 
or  tracts,  may  cause  very  obscure  symptoms,  more  especially  mental 
changes,  such  as  retardation  of  the  mental  processes,  loss  of  the  power  of 
attention,  etc. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  superior  parietal  lobule  may  cause  ataxia  of  the 
limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  sensory  changes,  especially  astereognosis. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  occipital  lobe  may  cause  hemianopsia  and  other 
partial  defects  in  the  visual  fields,  and  also  some  inability  to  recognize  and 
name  objects  by  sight. 

In  the  cerebellum  hemorrhage  may  cause  intense  vertigo,  loss  of 
equilibration,  forced  and  pitching  movements,  and  vomiting;  and  if  the 
dot  is  big  enough  to  make  pressure  on  the  mid-brain  and  pons,  there  may 
be  hemiplegia,  hemianaesthesia,  and  involvement  of  the  oculomotor,  fifth, 
eixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves;  but  these  latter  symptoms  are  rare, 
and  are  rather  indicative  of  either  a  mid-brain  or  a  pontile  lesion.  Thus 
hemorrhage  in  the  pons  causes  the  hemiplegia  alt^rnans,  in  which  the 
arm  and  leg  are  paralyzed  on  the  opposite  side  while  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  possibly  the  fifth  nerves  are  paralyzed  on  the  side  of  the  lesion; 
this  is  so  especially  if  the  lesion  is  low  in  the  pons.  If  the  lesion  is  high, 
the  cranial  nerves  named  may  be  paralyzed  on  the  opposite  side,  that  is, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia.  In  rare  cases  a  very  circumscribed 
lesion  that  involves  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  mav  also  cause  diabetes 
or  polyuria. 

In  hemorrhage  in  the  mid-brain  (corpora  quadrigemina  and  cerebral 
peduncles)  the  oculomotor  and  fourth  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion,  while  the  hemiplegia  is  on  the  opposite  side,  presenting  a  type  of 
hemiplegia  alternans  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "syndrome  of  Weber." 

Hemorrhage  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  incom- 
patible with  prolongation  of  life  if  the  respiratory  centres  are  involved. 

In  the  apoplectic  state  consciousness  may  be  partially  or  entirely  lost; 
the  breathing  becomes  stertorous,  the  cheeks  puff  out  with  every  breath, 
and  the  pulse  may  be  full  and  strong.  If  the  case  advances  toward  an 
unfavorable  ending,  the  pulse  becomes  thin  and  rapid,  the  temperature 
fises,  unconsciousness  is  profound,  the  pupils  do  not  react  to  light  and  may 
be  unequal.  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  set  in,  and  death  is  often 
hastened  by  an  cedema  of  the  lungs.  In  the  apoplectic  cases  the  hemi- 
plegia can  sometimes  be  determined  by  the  loss  of  resistance  to  passive 
motion  on  the  paralyzed  side. 

In  some  cases  the  reflexes  are  not  at  first  greatly  affected.  In  cases 
of  massive  hemorrhage  with  shock  and  unconsciousness,  the  knee-jerk  on 
the  paralyzed  side  may  be  abolished.  In  patients  who  survive  and 
partially  recover,  the  deep  reflexes  become  exaggerated  on  the  paralyzed 
aide,  the  muscles  are  contractured,  and  there  results  a  characteristic 
hemiplegic  attitude  and  gait.  Ankle  clonus  and  Babinski's  reflex  are 
usually  present  in  these  patients. 

The  state  of  the  pupils  is  not  constant;  in  the  early  stages  the  light 
reflex  may  be  preserved;  but  with  deep  unconsciousness  it  is  usually  abol- 
ished. The  pupils  are  sometimes  slightly  unequal;  or  they  may  be  of  norma! 
size  or  even  dilated.     In  pontile  hemorrhage  they  may  be  contracted. 


11  n consciousness,  by  some  difTerence  in  the  resistance  to  pasfiivi 
the  two  sides:  on  the  paralyzed  side  the  limbs  are  entirely 
fall  dead,  while  on  the  other  side  there  is  ii8uall3-  some  res 
profound  unconsciousness,  however,  the  difference  rnay  be 
recognize.  In  cases  of  a  simple  paralytic  "stroke"  without  i 
ness  the  problem  is  much  simplified,  as  the  history  of  a  suddt 
hemiplegia  is  usually  determinative.  Even  in  these  cases  th 
at  fimt  some  confusion  of  mind  and  clouding  of  consciousness. 

Uracmic  coma  is  often  ascertainable  from  the  history  ( 
The  presence  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine  cannot  de 
(|uestion  positively  because  a  patient  witli  nephritis  may  hav 
hemorrhage  or  thrombus,  while  a  patient  with  apoplexy  may 
niinuria.  Moreover,  there  are  sometimes  seen  in  nephritis 
hemiplegia,  which  pass  away  with  other  urwmic  symptoms, 
aphasia  and  brachial  monoplegia  of  uraemic  origin  sometimes 
may  simulate  organic  lesion  in  the  brain.  In  urtemic  coma  tf 
prolonged  subnormal  temperature.  In  spite  of  the  except 
iiraemic  coma  is,  on  the  whole,  indicated  by  the  state  of  th« 
history  of  the  case,  the  subnormal  temperature,  the  usual 
hemiplegia  and  other  symptoms  of  a  focal  lesion,  and  someti 
nrajmic  odnr.  Convulsions  are  in  favor  of  urtemia,  although 
times  occur  in  hemorrhage.  Albuminuric  retinitia  is  a)so  in  favoi 
There  are  doubtful  cases  which  only  time  can  solve. 

Diabetic  coma  is  indicated  by  the  glycosuria,  diaceturii 
tonuria,  the  hbtory  of  the  case,  and  the  absence  of  hemiplegia, 
may  be  ushered  in  with  headache  and  delirium,  and  the  pecuJia 
called  by  Kussmaul  "air-hunger,"  but  these  prodromes  &re  i 
every  case. 

Postepileptic  coma  usually  clears  up  in  a  few  hours  at  ] 
history  of  the  case  is  signiticant.  Convulsions  may  occur 
hemorrhage,  but  they  are  rare.  Focal  epilepsy,  in  which  a  he 
monoplegia  may  persist  for  some  time,  may  be  puzzling,  but 
of  the  case  and  the  course  should  prevent  error,  especially  if  I 
toms  are  caused  by  organic  lesion,  such  aa  tumor.     In  epilepti 
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Opium  poisoning  is,  aa  a  rule,  easily  recognized  by  the  history, 
the  contracted  pupils,  and  the  slow  respiration;  in  cases  in  which 
the  history  ia  unknown  mistakes  are  possible.  Massive  hemorrhage, 
especially  ventricular  hemorrhage,  may  cause  profound  unconeciouaness, 
immobile  rather  than  contracted  pupils,  and  labored  breathing,  while  the 
hemiplegia  may  be  masked;  pontile  hemorrhage  is  said  particularly  to 
simulate  opium  poisoning,  especially  in  the  contracted  pupils.  The 
extremely  slow  breathing  of  opium  narcosis,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
seen  in  hemorrhage;  while  in  the  poisoning  there  in  never  hemiplegia. 
nor  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes;  and,  finally,  the  extreme 
bilateral  myosis  is  hardly  equalled  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  in  which 
inequality  of  the  pupils  is  more  common.  The  pupil  dilates  as  death 
approaches  in  opium  poisoning. 

Alcoholic  intoxication  is  known  by  the  history,  by  the  odor  of  alcohol, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  stupor  or  unconsciousness  ia  usually  not  so  pro- 
found as  in  apoplexy.  None  of  these  data  is  entirely  reliable.  A 
drunken  man  may  have  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  hence  the  odor  of  alcohol 
on  the  breath  is  a  most  unreliable  test  for  this,  as  for  any  case.  Hemi- 
plegia ia,  of  course,  conclusive  as  against  mere  alcoholism,  and  unequal 
pupils  suggest  apoplexy.  A  few  hours  usually  determine  whether  !i 
doubtful  case  is  one  of  drunkenness. 

Trauma  may  cause  a  condition  closely  simulating  or  even  identical 
with  apoplexy,  as,  for  iTiatance,  when  it  causes  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
The  history  is  most  important.  In  all  cases  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  scalp  and  skull  should  be  made  in  order  to  detect  contusion  or  fracture. 

Hysteria  may  possibly  simulate  apoplexy,  but  only  superficially. 
The  unconsciousness  is  usually  not  profound;  the  patient  is  often  open  to 
suggestion;  there  may  be  characteristic  stigmata;  the  pupils  respond 
freely  to  light;  and  deep  ovarian  pressure  usually  brings  some  response. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  embolism 
is  difficult  and  may  be  impossible.  At  most  there  are  suggestions,  not 
positive  grounds,  for  an  opinion.  Hemorrhage  usually  occurs  in  persons 
at  and  beyond  middle  life;  embolism  in  persons  at  any  age  in  whom  there 
has  been  a  vegetative  endocarditis.  Hemorrhage  is  rather  more  prone 
to  cause  loss  of  consciousness  than  is  an  embolus.  Associated  cardiac  and 
renal  disease,  being  productive  of  diseased  blood-vessels,  may  cause  hem- 
orrhage. The  same  is  true  of  syphilis,  although  syphilitic  hemiplegia  ia 
more  frequently  caused  by  meningitis  and  endarteritis  at  the  base  of 
the  brain. 

VI.  CEREBRAL  SOFTENING. 

Softening  may  result  from  any  process  that  obstructs  a  blood-vessel; 
hence  an  endarteritis,  causing  tiiickening  of  an  artery,  as  in  syphilis;  a 
thrombus  from  disease  of  the  arterial  walls,  as  in  atheroma;  and  finally, 
an  embohiSi  from  the  vegetations  of  endocarditis — all  these  may  cause 
cerebral  softening. 

Pathology. — Thrombus  and  embolus  produce  results  so  nearly  iden- 
tical tliat  they  cannot  be  distinguished  clinically.  The  special  impor- 
tance of  embolus,  from  the  chnical  standpoint,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may 
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occur  in  young  persons  and  produce  nil  the  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  w 
hemiplegic  stroke.  It  occurs  in  vegetative  endocarditis.  It  is  also  ccim- 
mon  in  maligniint  endocarditis,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  other  forma  tif 
sepsis.  Thus  hemiplegia  may  happen  in  the  puerperium.  ThronihoMs 
occui's  in  some  blood  states  other  than  scpms,  such  us  nneniin  -ind 
chlorosis;  it  is  most  common,  however,  in  disease  of  the  coals  of  the 
blood-vesaels,  as  atheroma  and  syphilis.  The  vessels  must  invtilve<]  an 
those  that  form  the  circle  of  Willis  or  some  of  their  branches,  especiillT 
the  middle  cerebral  artery.  Softening  of  the  cerelwUuni  and  p*HM  in 
occasionally  seen. 

The  area  involved  does  not  always  break  down  at  once;  in  fact 
comparatively  long  time  may  elapse  liefore  it  softens.  This  lends  I 
deceptive  appearances  at  autopsies.  When  the  tissue  hi»s  once  beoonK 
soft  it  may  be  quite  diffluent,  and  in  color  may  be  whit*,  yellow,  i>- 
red,  according  to  the  amount  4 
hlnod  elements  contained  in  it. 
Symptoms. —These  are  dmil 
11  those  caused  by  hemorrha^ 
I  li'tniplegia  is  the  (.'Oininonest  rrtaSt, 
I'ni  other  paralyses,  such 
l>k'gia,  hemianiesthesia,  and  brmt 
anopsia,  occur,  as  in  hemorrba^ 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  lesiM. 
Aphasia  is  not  uncommon  wbentte 
softening  occurs  in  the  lenticulv 
nucleus  or  the  cortical  speech 
tres  or  in  their  subcortical  counwtinj 
tracts  in  the  left  hemisphere, 
plectic  symptoms,  with  confiaia^ 
be    present    if    a   large  am  il 
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stupor, 

involved,  but  they  are  rather  more  uncommon  than  in  hemorrbsgt 
Occasionally  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  gradual  and  the  course  pw 
gressive,  especially  if  small  successive  thrombi  occur,  but  usually  in  thl 
case  of  embolus  the  onset  is  sudden.  Prodromes  also  occur  in  rjseil 
atheroma,  such  as  vertigo,  headache,  and  failure  of  memory  and  otlM 
mental  powers.  In  some  cases  we  sec  transient  hemiplegia  and  otte 
paralyses,  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  circulation,  tiflcr  b(Ja| 
obstructed,  may  be  i-estored.  But  in  most  cases  there  is  left  some  p# 
manent  loss,  such  as  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  Thrombus  of  the  c 
or  of  the  basilar  artery  causes  grave  symptoms,  such  as  profound  udcob 
sciousness  and  failure  of  respiration;  and  in  the  case  of  the  basilar  .irter 
there  may  at  first  be  staggering,  ataxia,  or  even  a  cerebellar  gait. 

Diagnosis. ^ — The  distinction  between  hemorrhage  and  embolus  largd 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  lesion  in  the  heart  producing  emboli,  ■ 
this  is  more  common  in  young  persons.  Hemorrhage  due  to  atlieromi 
an  affection  of  advanced  life.  Apoplectic  symptoms,  such  as  coma,  i 
more  common  in  hemorrhage;  but  the  distinction  between  these  tn 
states  is  often  problematical.  Sinus  thrombosis  or  syphilitic  endarffriti 
may  cause  a  hemiplegia.    Syphilitic  hemiplegia  cannot  always  be  recogDin 
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i  from  the  history  or  the  Wassermann  test.  If  there  are  headache, 
involvement  of  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  third,  and  an  irregular  mode 
of  onset,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  probable.  Id  a  young  adult  the 
absence  of  a  cardiac  lesion,  such  as  could  cause  embolism,  is  further  sug- 
gestive of  syphilis  as  the  cause  of  the  hemiplegia. 

VII.  THE  CEREBRAL  PALSIES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Children  are  sometimes  the  victims  of  hemiplegia,  diplegia,  para- 
plegia, and  speech  defects,  due  to  affections  of  the  brain.  As  these  condi- 
tions present  some  special  features  they  demand  special  notice  apart 
ftom  similar  affections  in  adults. 

Pathology. — Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  rare  in  chihlren,  unless  in  the 
ease  of  accident  or  trauma,  especially  at  birth.  These  birth  palsies  are 
usually  due  to  meningeal  hem- 
orrhage, caused  by  a  general 
asphyxia,  which  in  its  turn  is 
caused  by  prolonged  pressure 
on  the  placenta.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  hemor- 
rhage in  the  new-born  is  some- 
times observed  beneath  other 
aerous  membranes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  capsule  of  the 
Kver.  Hence  intracranial  hem- 
orrhage is  not  necessarily  caused 
by  the  forceps,  although  this 
may  be  a  factor  in  some  cases. 
fieroorrhage  may  also  be  caused  ! 

by  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-      .  i 

eough.     A    cerebral    sclerosis  fiu.  ^iiw.— r..r..i,..T.)intii-.— i.ioyj. 

occurs  in  young  children;   and 

ifitrumpell  sugge&ted  that  there  may  be  also  a  pohoencfphalitis.  Vascular 
Iwions,  as  periarteritis  and  embolism,  are  doubtless  the  causes  of  extensive 
^destructive  changes  in  the  brains  of  children,  following  upon  the  infectious 
^Kseases.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  hereditary,  or  even  acquired, 
nrphilis  may  cause  cerebral  palsies  in  children.  Thrombosis  of  the  cere- 
.bnJ  veins  may  cause  juvenile  hemiplegia  and  diplegia.  It  occurs 
!|Wcasionally  in  typhoid  fever,  measles,  etc.  Thrombosis  of  the  cranial 
'Onuses  is  also  occasionally  observed.  Hemorrhage  is  sometimes  present 
beneath  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord. 

A  destructive  lesion  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  cavity  in  the 
oerebrum — the  so-called   porencephalus. 

Symptoms. — The  commonest  forms  of  these  palsies  in  children  are 
hemiplegia,  diplegia,  and  paraplegia. 

The  onset  of  the  affection  may  be  insidious,  or  at  least  not  promptly 
recognized,  as  in  very  young  children,  and  especially  in  the  birth  cases. 
When  the  onset  is  acute  the  affection  may  be  ushered  in  with  con- 
Tulsiona  and    coma,   but   this  is    by  no    means  a  universal   rule.     The 
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"stroke"  caused  by  (>iiibolus  is  sudden,  just  as  in  adults.  > 
other  and  min(ir  symptoms  are  slight  fever,  vertigo,  &nd  voi 
Confusion  and  delirium  are  Bometimes 
Hehipleuia  is  the  most  common 
At  first  the  paralysis  is  flaccid,  but 
later  stage  contractures  set  in  and  the 
lyzed  limlKi  are  much  hampered  and 
deformed.  They  do  not  grow  quite  no 
but  true  muscular  atrophy,  as  seen  in 
cases,-  is  not  present.  The  deep  refle: 
exaggerated.  In  some  cases  athet 
present.  If  the  lesion  is  in  the  left  t 
hemisphere  grave  speech  defects  are  ] 
but  these  differ  somewhat  from 
aphasia,  because  if  the  lesion  comes* 
very  early  life  before  the  child  has 
to  talk,  the  speech  is  untleveloped 
than  impaired.  The  face  in  old  s 
cases  is  usually  not  paralyzed,  and  t 
is  more  paralyzed  and  eontractured  t 
leg.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  hemiana 
The  limbs  may  he  cold  and  blue, 
reactions  of  degeneration  are  not 
and  fibrillation  is  not  seen.  The  gait 
(■ally  hemiplcgic,  and  the  arm  is  usuall.v 
flexed  and  contractured  at  both  the  elt 
wrist.  The  bladder  and  bowel  are  not  pa 
Diplegia  is  simply  a  double  hen: 
and  is  sometimes  called  bilateral  spasti 
plegia.  The  spa.sticity  of  the  limbs  . 
rtally  noticeable,  iu\{  ixnause  the  contractures  are  worse  than  in  hem 
Imt   becau.-ie.  lieing  mi  both  sides,  they  give  the  patient   a  cbanu 


Fi.i.  3HB.— OI.I  infon'ili-  [wmi 


aspect.     In  inw  respect,  howevor,  the  contra ctiiies  in  diplegia  apji 
iliffer  from  those  of  hemiplegia — they  are  somewhat  more  ntarknii 
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lower  limbs.  This  gives  the  child  a  eharticteristir  gait,  if  he  is  alili  able 
t*i  walk.  The  limbs  are  usually  adducted  and  extended,  and  the  feet  may 
be  crossed  and  held  in  the  position  of 
equino-varua.  The  deep  reflexes  arf 
exaggerated;  sensation  is  unim- 
paired ;  and  the  upper  limbs  share  in 
the  rigidity.  In  these  cases  of  double 
hemiplegia  there  may  \ie  imbecility 
or  idiocy.  Epilepsy  and  athetosis 
may  complicate  the  ease;  specth 
defects  are  common;  and  str;ihi>- 
mus  and  nystagmus  are  sonipiiiin'^ 
seen.  The  condition  depends  on  a 
lesion  which  involvo.f  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  destruction  of  brain 
tissue  is  sometimes  great. 

Paraplegia  of  cerebral  origin 
has  been  described  only  in  recent 
years,  and  its  pathology-  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  some  obscurity.  Some  authors 
claim  that  it  depends  upon  a  hmited 
brain  lesion,  in  which  the  leg  areas 
ulone  are  involved,  while  others 
attribute  it  to  a  primary  lateral 
sclerosis.  It  is  practically  identical 
with  the  spastic  paralysis  of  the 
legs  as  seen  in  diplegia,  but  the 
arms  are  not  involved.  There  may 
be  epilepsy,  athetosis,  and  idiocy, 
just  as  in  the  other  forms  of  cere- 
bral palsy  in  children.  Paralysis  of 
the  bladder  and  bowel  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  wyrii|)liiin-c(iinplex, 
E  OS  in  spinal  paraplegia,  but  incontinence  may  result  from  the  mental  defects. 


MoNOPLtiuiA,  either  brachial  or  crural,   is  a   rare   form   of  cerebral 
palsy  in  children.    In  this  form  one  arm  or  one  leg  alone  is  involved. 
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In  this  connection  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  Little's  disetut.  Tfap 
utTection  is  in  fuct  a  form  of  cerebral  palsy,  in  which  the  motor-comluclin£ 
paths  from  the  brain  are  injured,  diseased,  or  undeveloped.  Hencp  in 
clinical  form  is  that  of  a  diplegia  or  a  paraplegia,  according  to  the  eni^ni 
of  the  injury.  It  occurs  especially  in  children  who  are  prematurely  bom. 
Some  writers  seem  inclined  to  limit  the  term  to  mild  cases  in  which  the 
cerebral  faculties  are  not  much  involved,  convulsions  are  absent,  aad  the 
tendency  lo  improvement  is  niarkefl,  hut  there  seems  to  he  no  good 
reiison  for  retaining  it  as  s  desig- 
nation for  a  distinct  disense,' 

Sachs  has  descrilje<l  a  condidan 
which  he  calls  amatirotic  Jani^ 
■idiocy,  in  which  the  child,  soon  afwr 
birth,  bectmiea  weak  an<l  letharf^c: 
blindness,  due  to  degenerative ch a rtfiei 
in  the  optic  nerves,  ensues;  and  spa?- 
tic  paralysis  with  increaxeil  terulua 
ri'ilexes  may  be  abided.  In  tomt 
cases  nystagmus,  strabismus,  and 
lUiifness  are  iiotetl.  There  are  M 
lunvulaions,  but  there  is  well-niarked' 
Liiiocy;  and  death  occurs  in  bm^ 
cbildhood.  Several  ca^es  have  iea- 
observed  in  one  family.  ThecondiliOB 
is  one  of  failure  of  developing' 
(agenesis)  of  the  nerve-centres;  ' 
causation  is  ol>scure. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  is, 
a  rule,  not  difficult.  The  spul 
paralysis;  usually  hemiplegic  or  diple- 
gic  in  type,  with  exaggerated  reflexra. 
absence  of  muscular  atrophy  ami 
electrical  changes,  and  the  assodatad 
Fio.373,— AniiiiHrmr^r-hrBip.ii»v;  pampi.-c!o  mental  defccts,  ofteu  with  alhi 
ijpr.     iiudg.  ^^j  epilepsy,  distinguish  theee 

clearly  from  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  anterior  poliomyt 
Gross  lesion  of  the  brain,  such  as  tumor,  might  simulate  these  caaes, 
the  history  and  course  are  different,  and  optic  neuritis  is  often  prpsent: 
the  case  of  tumor. 

Paraplegia  of  cerebral  origin  may  simulate  a  spinal  paraplegia, 
in  the  latter  there  are  no  true  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  idiocy 
epilepsy,  and  the  bladder  and  bowel  are  almost  always  paralyied. 
case  the  lumbar  cord  is  involved  the  paralysis  is  flaccid,  with  atro| 
lost  knee-jerks,  and  even  the  reactions  of  degeneration.  Tbe  history 
course  are  also  different.  Infantile  paralysis,  due  t^o  acute  anterior 
myelitis,  is  iisually  confined  to  one  limb;  muscular  atrophy  occurs  with  loi* 
knee-jerk  and  reactions  of  degeneration,  and  there  are  no  cerebral  symptoms. 
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Obstetrical  paralysis,  especially  of  the  brachial  plexus,  could  hardly 
be  confounded  with  a  cerebral  palsy.    The  paralysia  is  flaccid,  the  muscles 
,      waste,  the  deep  reflexes  are  lost,  electrical  changes  am  present,  and  oere- 
I     bral  symptoms  are  wanting. 

,  The  spastic  rigidity  of  rickets  and  of  tetany  is  distinguished  by  the 

I     associated  symptoms  of  those  diseases,  the  historj',  and  the  etiology. 

I  VIII.  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

I,  Pathology.^ The  lateral   ventricles   are   enormously   distended;    the 

ependyma  thickened;  and  the  foramen  of  Monro  or  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 

^  or  both,  are  possibly  occluded.  The  brain  may  lie  so  stretched  us  to  !>e 
little  more  than  a  shell,  the  convo- 

\     lutions  thin  and  flattened,  and  the 

I     sulci  almost  obliterated.      The  basal 

I  ganglia, the  mid-brain,  pons,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  cerebellum  are  some- 

„     times  compressed   and  only  part-ly 

,     developed.    The  choroid  plexus  may 

I  be  thickened  and  congested.  The 
bones  of  the  skull  are  thin  and  trans- 
lucent, and  usually  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles  are  widely  distended,  the 

i'     former  as   much  even  as  an  inch. 

I,  The  essential  elements,  or  neurons, 
of  the  cortex  suffer  greatly,  and  the 
optic  tracts  and  cranial  nerves  nuiv 

I     be  degenerated. 

,  ■    Etiology.  —  The     causation    is 

obscure.  Home  observers  attribute 
the  disease  to  occlusion  of  one  or 
other  of  the  natural  foramina,  such 

as  the  foramen  of  Monro,  the  aqueduct  of  .Sylvius,  or  the  foramen  of 
Magendle.  Not  enough  attention  has  Ireen  paid  to  the  state  of  the  choroid 
plexus  and  veins  of  Galen,  Recently  much  has  been  written  by  Lees,  Barlow, 
and  others  about  a  posterior  basic  meningitis,  which  tatises  occlusion  of 
the  foramen  of  Magendie,  with  consequent  distention  of  the  ventricles. 

Symptoms.  ^  Besides  the  distention  of  the  skull  there  are  seen 
various  defects  of  development  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  There 
may  be  mental  impairment,  ranging  from  slight  imbecility  to  complete 
idiocy.  In  rare  cases,  however,  there  is  preserved  quite  a  remarkable 
mental  integrity. 

The  motor  symptoms  are  often  prominent;  there  ia  hemiplegia, 
diplegia,  or  monoplegia;  the  muscles  are  usually  spastic,  even  contrac- 
tuped,  and  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated.     The  eyes  may  be  deflected 

I  downward,  and  there  may  be  various  forms  of  oculomotor  palsy,  with 
nystagmus-  Other  symptoms  more  or  less  common  are  convulsions,  pain, 
as  shown  by  the  "  hydrocephalic  cry"  (but  this  is  more  common  in  acute 
tuberculous  meningjtis),  blindness,  and  incontinence.    In  extreme  cases  the 
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child  is  bed-ridden  from  inability  to  hold  up  the  enormously  distended 
head.    Occasionally  hydrocephalus  is  associated  with  spina  bifida. 

Diaenosis. — This  presents  no  difficulty  in  the  advanced  cases;  the 
child's  appearance  is  enough.  In  early  stages,  however,  the  diagnosis 
must  rest  on  the  child's  evident  failure  property  to  develop,  and  on  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  head.  Hydrocephalus  sometimes  begins  before 
birth,  and  the  skull  may  be  greatly  distended,  causing  grave  dystocia. 

IX.  INTRACRANIAL  ANEURISMS. 

The  larger  aneurisms  which  develop  on  the  main  intracranial  arteries, 
particularly  at  the  base,  will  be  discussed.  The  arteries  usually  involved 
arc  those  that  form  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  their  branches,  especially  the 
middle  cerebral.  The  internal  carotid,  cerebellar,  and  basilar  arteries  also 
are  sometimes  affected. 

Pathology.- — Diseases  affecting  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  especially 
atheroma  and  syphilis,  are  the  determining  causes.  Trauma  also  acta  id 
this  way.  Emboli  from  vegetating  endocarditis  may  be  a  cause.  The 
aneurism  is  either  fusiform  or  sacculated;  it  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly, 
and  it  eventually  bursts  with  fatal  effect. 

Symptoms. — The  aneurism  acts  by  compression  like  a  brain  tumor. 
Some  authors  describe  a  thrill  or  murmur  audible  on  the  skull  or  over  the 
great  vessels.  The  patient  sometimes  has  a  subjective  sense  of  pulsation. 
Headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  affections  of  consciousness  occur.  In 
some  cases  the  aneurism  is  latent  until  rupture  occurs,  while  in  other 
cases  the  symptoms  are  paroxysmal,  from  successive  small  bleedings 
Aneudsni  of  the  internal  carotid  may  compress  the  optic  nerve  or  optic 
tract,  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  as  it  increases  may  even  cause  hemiplegia,  and,  if  it  is  on  the 
left  side,  aphasia.  Starr  observed  a  case  of  left  third  nerve  paralysis  with 
right  hemiplegia.  The  optic  chiasm  may  be  compressed  by  aneurism  of 
the  carotid  and  especially  of  the  anterior  communicating  artery.  Various 
affections  of  the  retinal  and  visual  fields  thus  result,  and  bilateral  test- 
poral  hemianopsia  has  been  reported.  Aneurism  of  the  anterior  cerelwal 
causes  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding,  except  when  it  ia  fir 
to  the  front,  when  it  may  involve  no  cranial  nerves  and  cause  only 
obscure  compression  symptoms  in  the  frontal  lobes.  Aneurism  of  tl» 
middle  cerebral,  especially  if  well  within  the  Sylvian  Ussure,  causes  hemi- 
plegia; possibly  hemianesthesia  and  hemianopsia;  and,  on  the  left  side. 
aphasia.  The  third  nerve  may  be  compressed.  There  may  be  loss  of  smell 
on  the  affected  side  in  the  case  of  aneurism  of  any  one  of  these  arteiie 
near  the  olfactory  nerve.  Aneurism  of  the  posterior  communicating  artery 
may  involve  the  optic  tract  and  the  third  and  sixth  nerves;  and  if  it 
grow  very  large,  it  may  compress  the  peduncle,  causing  liemiplegia- 
Aneurism  of  the  posterior  cerebral  may  compress  tlie  peduncle  and 
the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  causing  hemiplegia  alternans;  and  if  it  should 
involve  the  occipital  lobes  it  might  cause  various  affections  of  the  visuJ 
fields.  Aneurisms  of  the  basilar  and  vertebral  arteries  cause  pontile  and 
bulbar  symptoms.     The  most  striking  is  the  compijes.'iion   bulbar  psbj 
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aometimes  neen.  If  the  pons  alone  is  involved  there  may  or  may  not  be 
unilateral  symptoms,  such  iia  hemiplegia  alternant — paralysis  of  the  sixth 
and  seveiUb  nerves  on  one  side  with  opposite  hemiplegia.  If  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  involved  the  bulbar  symptoms  are  dysarthria,  dysphagia, 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  sometimes  respiratory  symptoms. 
especially  when  the  head  is  thrown  forward. 

Diagnosis. — Intracranial  aneurism  simulates  a  brain  tumor,  and  the 
distinction  between  it  and  a  neoplasm  cannot  always  be  made.  A  mur- 
mur, having  the  cardiac  rhythm  controlled  by  pressure  on  the  carotid,  is 
suggestive  of  aneurism,  but  even  this  sign  is  not  reliable,  for  such  a  mur- 
mur has  been  heard  in  other  lesions.  Starr  claims  to  have  heard  a  loud 
double  murmur  over  the  Sylvian  region  in  a  ca.se  of  extensive  softening. 
Murmurs  in  the  head  have  also  been  heard  in  cases  of  tumor  {when  the 
growth  is  near  a  large  artery),  in  ancemia,  in  hydrocephalus,  in  exophthal- 
mic goitre,  and  in  several  rases  of  loud  endocardial  murmurs,  which  1  have 
observed.  There  are  therefore  no  positive  rules  for  diagnosis.  The  history 
^nd  course  may  be  the  same  in  aneurism  as  in  tumor  of  the  brain.  Mills 
calls  attention  to  pulsating  exophlhalmus  as  a  sign  nf  aneurism  of  the 
internal  carotid. 

X.  TUMORS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

I'nder  this  term  are  included  all  new  growths  within  the  cranium, 
■whether  within  the  brain,  in  the  membranes,  or  springing  from  the  bones 
of  the  skull.  These  tumors  are  comparatively  rare,  but  in  any  large 
neurological  clinic  several  of  them  are  likely  to  be  .seen  in  the  course  of 
a  year. 

Pathology. — Intracranial  tumors  are  of  various  kinds.  In  a  aeries 
of  100  cases,  analyzed  by  Mills  and  Lloyd,  16  were  gHomata.  15  sarco- 
mata,  13  gummata,  1.3  tuberculous,  7  carcinoniata,  16  unclassified,  and  the 
remainder  of  various  forms.  An  area  of  congestion,  inflammation,  soft- 
ening, or  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  seen  about  the  tumor;  more  rarely 
suppuration.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  be  increased,  and  in  some  cases 
the  ventricles  are  distended,  this  depending  on  the  seat  of  the  neoplasm. 
The  tumor  may  be  encapsulated,  especially  if  it  be  a  meningeal  growth,  in 
which  case  it  is  sometimes  easily  shelled  out.  If  the  tumor  is  within  the 
aubstance  of  the  brain,  as.  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  cerebral  hemisphei-es, 
this  may  appear  swollen,  and  even  slightly  flattened  and  discolored  from 
preesure.  Occasionally  the  cranial  nerves  are  pres-sed  upon  or  stretched 
over  the  surface  of  tumors  at  the  ba.se.  In  some  cases  the  new  growth 
closely  resembles  brain  tissue.  Tumors  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  multiple, 
and  in  the  case  of  carcinoniata  they  may  be  metastatic. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  a  tumor  is  usually  insidious,  and  the  course 
gradual  and  even  slow.     The  symptoms  are  general  and  local. 

The  general  symptoms  are  such  as  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  brain 
tumors,  and  indicate  in  a  more  or  less  distinctive  way  the  presence  of  an 
intracranial  lesion.  These  symptoms  are  hea<lache,  vertigo,  vomiting, 
[  convulsions,  paralysis,  ataxia,  sensory  changes,  optic  neuritis,  and  affec- 
tions of  consciousness.  Headache  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  biain 
tumor,     in  the  early  stages   it   may   be   slight,  increasing  later  to   great 
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inteiutity.  Soinetime»  it  is  paroxysmal;  sometimes,  but  rmlr  h  ■ 
atmetit  (in  5  out  of  the  100  tabulated  cases);  oeeasioitaOy  it  b  locklited. 
It  in  not  caxily  rontrollecl  by  ilrufp.  Vertigo,  with  which  we  nuy  inchide 
affeL-tioDH  of  eqiiilibrutiijn.  force<l  movemcDts.  and  ataxia  is  bum  in  lutf 
cawH.  Some  of  lh4^>te  symptoms,  such  as  affections  of  eqoffibntMn  ud 
forced  movements,  are  hig;hh-  characteristic  of  cerebHlar  tumor;  bal 
vertigo  in  not  confined  to  Hubtentorial  growths.  Vomitiog  U  osoally  of  Ibt 
-|iropulmve  kind,  iriMpective  of  food  in  the  stomach;  in  other  words,  d 
the  type  knoun  ui^  cerebral.  It  is  by  no  means  eonnanl.  but  wbn 
nswiciatcd  with  other  general  symptoms  it  is  highly  sue^e^tive.  It  ntt 
l>c  unaccompanied  with  nausea.  Convulsions  occur  in  many  cases;  Ihrt 
are  fither  general  or  focal.  The  former  are  seen  in  practically  all  kini 
of  cusch;  the  latter  are  indicative,  as  a  rule,  of  irritation  of  the  iuuIm 
centres  in  the  cortex.  By  focal  convulsion  we  mean  one  commencini  ii 
or  confined  to  one  or  a  few  groups  of  muscles.  Paralysis  in  some  furnj  i> 
usually  present,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  an  early  symptom.  Ilu 
more  appnipriately  disciis-sed  among  the  local  symptoms,  as  may  ti» 
\)Q  said  of  the  sensory  changes.  Optic  neuritis  is  a  frerpient  symptom,  bm 
it  occurs  also  in  other  conditions,  especially  in  brain  abscess,  purukm 
eni!f!]ihalitis,  and  hraiii  syphilis.  In  brain  tumor  it  occurs  in  at  leu^  ft 
pni'  wsnt.  according  to  G(»wer.s,  Bramwell,  and  others.  From  anotlwr 
view-point  Oppenheini  claims  that  of  all  cases  of  choked  disk  90  pertoi. 
Aiv  due  to  tumor  of  the  brain.  Affections  of  consciou.^ness  range  all  \k 
way  from  slight  stupor  to  profound  coma.  The  emotions  may  be  afletttil. 
and  hysterical  syniptonis  arc  sometimes  seen. 

The  local  .syni|)toms  are  such  as  indicate  the  site  of  the  tumw 
The  most  iinportaiit  of  these  symptoms  are  the  various  fomw  ci 
paralysis.  Tluis  hemiplegia  indicates  that  either  the  motor  cortex  orlh 
dciconding  motor  tracts  are  involved.  A  monoplegia,  as  of  the  leg,  ira, 
or  face,  is  especially  indicative  of  a  lesion  of  the  respective  centre  in  tte 
prc-Rolandic  area,  .\phasia  points  to  involvement  of  the  left  cerchna 
in  one  or  other  speech  centre,  according  to  the  type  of  tiie  aphasia.  I^n^ 
si.s  of  the  various  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  third,  fmirth,  fifth,  j 
rtcvcntli,  eighth,  and  twelfth,  ia  often  of  definite  localizing  value.  : 
1m!  shown  presently.  An  ataxic  form  of  paralysis  is  sometimes  i. 
lesions  of  the  superior  parietal  iobule.  Affections  of  sensation  maytaW 
the  form  of  hemiantesthesia,  hemianopsia,  astereogixosis.  or  foaliin 
ana'stlicsia,  and  will  be  considered  with  the  focal  diagnosis.  f*ai 
convulsions,  uf  the  type  known  as  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  iBibiV 
usually  a  lesion  in  the  respective  motor  centres.  When  associatad  ml 
focal  |)aralysis  tliey  are  especially  typical  of  a  focal  lesion  in  the  nwW 
area.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  a  convulsion  may  have  a  fool  iJP 
At  tlie  beginning,  passing  later  into  a  general  convulsion;  in  such  c**' 
local  origin  of  the  convulsion  is  usually  indicated,  hence  such  fiu  bw 
diagnoslic  value. 

The  I'onil  <li<iyiio.sis  fur  tumors  at  various  sites  in  the  brain  is  br***  I 
indicated  as  follow.s: 

Tumors  of  the  frontal  lobe  may  give  few  if  any  l<io;Uiaing  jvnipu*'  I 
unless  they  involve  the  motor  area.     The  mental  chatigr^  are  a 
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ipposite  side.     If  fiie  angular 


characteristic,  and  may  consist  of  alterations  of  character,  lack  of  power 

of  attention,  and  especially  retarded   terebration.     If  the  motor  area  is 

involved,  a  tumor  in  tbe  upper  piirt 

of  the  pre-central  gyrus,  or  on  tlic 

mesial  aspect  of  that  region,  cau-^-e;- 

paralysis  of  the  opposite  leg;  intlic 

middle  part  of  the  gyrus,  paralysis 

of  I  he  arm;  and  in  the  lower  part, 

paralyaisof  the  face.    On  the  left  j'ide 

a.  tumor  involving  the  posterior  part 

of    the    third    frontal    convolution 

causes  motor  aphasia. 

Tumors  of  the  parietal  lobe  ukiv 

also  cau.se  focal  paralysis  and  mn- 

vuUions  by  pressure  on  the  pre-ccii 

trai  gyrus;    and  if  located  on  the  It'Ti 

side  they  may  cause  motor  aphii.-i;i 

for  the  same  reason.    Affections  nf 

the   superior   parietal   lobule   tausc 

astereognosis  and  ataxic  paralysis  of 

the  opposite  log  or  arm  or  both.     If 

the   posterior   part  of  the  internal 
r  «apsule  is  involved  there  is  hemian- 
,  and  possibly  hemianopsia. 
K^rus  is  involved  there  may  be  visual  aphasia  and  word- blindness.    Tumors 
of   the  occipital   lobe    cause    hemi- 
anopsia,   possibly    also     hemianas- 
thesia;    and    also    visual    aphasia, 
word-biindnees,   and    object-blind- 
ness.   Tumors  of  the  temporal  lobe 
may  cause  hemiplegia  and  hemian- 
esthesia by  pressure  on  the  internal 
capsule,  if  they  are  large  enough, 
but  the   moat  typical  symptom,  if 
the  tumor   is  on  the  left  side  and 
involves  tlie  fii-st  two  temporal  gyri, 
is    word  -  deaf  ness    and   auditory 
aphasia.     Tumors  of  the  mid-brain 
often  cause  a  hemiplegia  alternans, 
in  which  the  hemiplegia  is  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  paralysis  of  the 
oculomotor  nerve  is  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion — the  so-called  "syndrome 
of   Weber."     Tumora   of  the    pons 
may  also  cause  a  hemiplegia  alter- 
in   which   with    an    opposite 
lemiplegia  there  is  paralysis  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  nerves,  possibly  also 
f  the  fifth  and  eighth  nerves,  on  the  side  of  the  tumor.    Sometimes  both 
Psixth  nerves  are  involved.     These  cranial  nerve  paralyses  vary  somewhat 
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according  to  the  site  of  the  growth.  Thus  if  the  tumor  is  located  high 
pons,  above  the  cleciissatioii  of  the  motor  paths  for  these  cranial  n 
the  hemiplegia  and  tlie  paralysis  of  the  nerves  are  both  on  the  opj 
Bide.  A  favorite  site  for  these  tumors  is  in  the  cere  bell  opontile  anglt 
Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  give  a  wide  variety  of  symptoms,  the 
characteristic  being  loss  of  equilibration,  cerebellar  ataxia  (in  turn 
the  vermis),  and  forced  movements  (in  tumor  nf  the  peduncles,  especiilW 
the  middle  peduncle).  If  the  tumor  presses  upon  the  mid-brain,  pons,  or 
medulla  oblongata,  there  may  be  characteristic  paralysis  of  the  sevwjil 
cranial  nerves  which  have  their  nuclei  in  those  structures,  just  as  in  tumors 
of  those  parts,  and  even  hemiplegia.  The  knee-jerks  may  be  lost,  or  maj 
even  go  and  come,  but  this  symptom  is  not  always  seen.  Tumors  of  it* 
basal  gani^lia  caiise  hemiplegia,  he  mi  anaesthesia,  and  hemianopsia,  and  ok> 
the  left  side  aphasia  or  paraphasia.     Tumors  nf  the   membranra  at 
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location,  cause  paralysis  of  tM 
various  cranial  nerves,  especixll^ll 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  Lloji^ 
roportod  a  case  of  total  uitiUta 
ophthalmoplegia,  with  anvetba 
of  the  first  division  of  the  fiS 
nerve,  caused  by  a  8>TihiIoma  j« 
behind  the  orbit.  Tumors  af  tl 
medulla  oblongata  are  rare;  l^ 
cause  paralysis  of  the  twelfth  nent 
and  of  the  motor  tracts,  and  diSr 
culty  in  swallowing  and  in  mfsn- 
tion.  In  some  cases  brain  tumorii 
latent,  especially  if  it  occupy  1^ 
so-called  silent  region  of  the  b 
Diagnosis.  —  The  above  bnil 
F,Q.aT7.-Tumo^onhe^«jT!jrn™^  skctch  sets   forth   the  principles  of 

local    diagnosis;    but   brain  tui 
cause  a  wide  variety  of  symptoms,  both   general   and   local,  and  t 
must  be  interpreted  with  care.    A  successful  local  diagnosis  is  freqiienttf 
possible,  and  is  often  made. 

Tumor  may  simulate  abscess,  but  the  history  and  course  are  muaUf. 
different;  there  is  no  history  of  a  precedent  focus  of  suppuration,  iheri 
is  no  evidence  of  sepsis,  the  evolution  is  more  gradual,  and  as  a  rule  tbi 
duration  is  longer.  Hemorrhage  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tunMR 
the  onset  is  entirely  different.  It  is  sudden,  the  symptoms  are  estaUiriMQ 
quickly,  and  the  case  is  not  progressive.  Yet  tumor  in  the  motor  n 
causing  hemiplegia,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  long-standing  paiairii| 
"stroke"  due  to  hemorrhage.  The  history,  the  presence  of  optic  neufl'lil 
and  of  headache  in  the  case  of  tumor  should  prevent  error.  Syphilis  m 
the  brain  may  possibly  simulate  brain  tumor,  especially  if  the  beadaiM 
and  optic  neuritis  are  associated  with  focal  symptoms,  but  the  symptoBl 
of  syphilis  often  pursue  an  Irregular  course,  quite  unlike  the  steady  pron 
tumor.     Nevertheless,  syphilis  may  cause  a  gummatous  tuBKB 
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In  truth,  tumor  of  the  brain  does  not  closely  simulate  any  other  lesion; 
the  onset,  the  course,  the  duration,  and  the  grouping  of  symptoms  are  all 
sufficient  as  a  rule  to  prevent  error.  It  is  well,  however,  in  this  connection 
not  to  overlook  those  curious  cases  in  which  hysterical  symptoms  have 
masked  the  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  and  led  to  error. 

XI.  PARASITES  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

The  commonest  is  the  Cysticercus  cellulosa^,  the  larval  form  of  the 
Tsenia  solium,  or  pork  tape-worm.  Occasionally  the  echinococcus,  or 
hydatid,  is  observed. 

Pathology. — The  parasites  exist  as  cysts,  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed 
to  that  of  a  grape  or  even  a  walnut.  They  may  be  found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  or  beneath  the  membranes,  or  floating  free  in  the 
ventricles.  The  last  is  the  most  common.  There  is  usually  an  ependymitis 
and  great  increase  of  the  ventricular  fluid.  The  parasites  are  found  in 
both  the  lateral  and  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Symptoms. — The  nature  of  the  disorder  may  be  obscure.  In  a  case 
observed  by  Lloyd  *  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  the  earliest  symptoms  were 
apoplectiform  attacks,  followed  by  severe  headache,  hemiparesis,  ataxia,  dis- 
turbance of  equilibration,  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  incontinence  of  urine  and 
fseces,  drowsiness,  loss  of  power  of  attention,  speech  defects,  trismus,  and 
failing  vision.  There  were  no  convulsions  nor  optic  neuritis.  Death  occurred 
in  coma.  At  the  autopsy  eighteen  cysts,  some  as  large  as  a  chestnut,  clear 
and  satin-like,  were  found  floating  in  the  right  ventricle,  which  was  enor- 
mously distended.  One  small  cyst  was  found  adherent  in  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle.   There  was  ependymitis,  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  was  occluded. 

The  patient  in  Lloyd's  case  insisted  that  when  he  moved  his  head  he 
could  feel  something  rolling  within  it. 

The  symptoms  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases;  much  depends  upon  the 
number,  size,  and  location  of  the  cysts.  Convulsions  are  not  uncommon, 
and  affections  of  consciousness  are  frequent.  Headache  is  a  constant 
symptom,  and  choked  disk  is  sometimes  observed.  A  cysticercus  has 
been  seen  in  the  eye.*    On  the  whole,  the  symptoms  are  irregular. 

Dias^nosis. — The  diagnosis  is  most  difficult,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  will  not  be  discovered  until  the  autopsy.  This 
18  especially  so  in  America,  where  the  infection  is  rare. 

Because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  symptoms,  with  headache,  drowsi- 
ness, convulsions,  and  various  forms  of  paralysis,  the  case  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  syphilis  of  the  brain;  also  for  brain  tumor.  There 
are  no  pathognomonic  signs,  and  in  any  case  the  diagnosis  must  be  prob- 
lematical. The  subjective  sense  of  an  object  rolling  in  the  head  is  the  most 
distinctive  sign  that  we  have  seen  noted.  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  a  rule, 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  infection  in  the  character  of  the  patient's  diet. 
There  may  be  no  tape-worm  in  the  bowel,  for  autoinfeetion  is  not  common, 
the  eggs  being  usually  introduced  from  without.  If  cysts  are  found  under 
the  retina  or  skin  or  in  the  muscles,  the  presence  of  similar  growths  in  the 
brain  is  rendered  highly  probable. 

1  Philadelphia  Med.  Journal.  March  10.  1898. 

*OUT«r.  Opathalmaicopy,  ia  Keatinc'«  CydopcdiA  of  the  DieeMee  of  ChikbeB,  toL  It.  p.  8S8. 
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XII.  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Syphilis  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  begins  its  work,  as  a  rule,  upoa 
the  arteries.  The  inner  and  sometimes  the  outer  coat  of  the  vesad 
becomes  infiltrated  and  thickened,  as  Heubner  has  pointed  out.  The 
inflammation  then  spreads  to  the  meninges,  and  there  results  an  exuda- 
tive meningitis,  which  still  further  involves  the  blood-vessels  and  even 
invades  the  brain  tissue  and  the  cranial  nerves. 

Pathology. — There  may  be  syphilis  of  the  convexity,  or  of  the  base, 
or  of  both.  At  the  base  we  often  see  the  most  typical  picture  of  thickened 
membranes  and  gummatous  infiltration.  There  is  usually  an  associ&ted 
cerebritis,  especially  near  the  surface,  and  deeper  in  there  may  be  Bofteo- 
ing  or  hemorrhage  from  obstruction  of  the  arteries  or  from  rupture  of  theif 
diseased  vjnWa.  A  common  seat  for  this  form  of  meningitis  is  betweeatk 
cerebral  peduncles  and  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  where  the 
arteries  run  up  to  supply  the  interior  of  the  brain,  especially  the  lentico- 
lar  nucleus  and  internal  capsule.  The  basilar  and  vertebral  arteries  mtj 
also  be  involved.  On  the  convexity  there  is  seen  sometimes  a  leptomei- 
ingitis  or  a  pachymeningitis,  or  both.  Occasionally  the  gummatous  oe* 
growth  forms  a  veritable  tumor.  It  is  thus  understood  that  the  syphilitit 
process  causes  damage  to  the  brain  by  pressure,  by  inflammation,  by  sd^ 
rosis,  by  softening  and  hemorrhage,  and  by  involving  the  cranial  nerva. 
It  also  acts  by  elaborating  secondary  products — toxins. 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  exceedingly  irregular,  sometimes  adviw- 
ing  quickly  and  then  receding,  or  remaining  for  a  long  time  stationan. 
From  the  character  of  the  lesions  it  is  evident  that  the  symptoms  maybe 
multiform  and  show  the  invasion  of  many  different  parts  of  the  braia 

Of  genera!  symptoms  headache  is  common;  it  may  be  especially 
severe  at  night,  causing  insomnia.  There  may  be  vertigo  and  vomiting 
Psychical  changes  are  observed.  There  are  drowsiness,  stupor.  confuEioB, 
dementia,  even  delirium  and  maniacal  excitement.  Convulsions,  eitha 
general  or  focal,  may  occur  in  brain  syphilis.  The  focal  convulsions  « 
usually  indicative  of  a  lesion  at  some  part  of  the  motor  area-  When  the 
motor  area  is  invaded,  as  by  a  small  patch  of  infiltration  or  sclerou 
there  is  focal  paralysis  as  well  as  focal  epilepsy.  The  cranial  nerves  ii 
the  ba.se  of  the  brain  are  often  involved.  Optic  neuritis  is  seen,  sow 
times  Rs  an  early  symptom.  Primary  optic  atrophy  is  not  so  comroot 
The  third  nerVe,  one  or  all  of  its  roots,  is  peculiarly  exposed  in  the  inW- 
peduncular  space  to  the  action  of  the  poison;  next  to  it  in  frequentj 
the  sixth  nerve,  one  or  both,  Ricord  had  a  saying  that  syphilis  puU  itt 
sign  manual  on  the  third  nerve.  Because  of  the  involvement  of  tbf 
arteries,  softening  or  hemorrhage  results,  especially  in  the  lenticnUr 
nucleus  and  internal  capsule,  causing  hemiplegia,  he  mi  anaesthesia,  iM 
aphasia. 

The  mid-brain  may  be  involved,  as  shown  by  ophthalmoplegia  h 
even  by  an  alternate  hemiplegia,  in  which  the  third  nerve  is  invo]\-ed« 
the  side  of  tlie  lesion,  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.     Pontile  • 
bulbar  symptoms  result  when  the  basilar  artery  is  affected.     There  Mf  J 
be  sixth  or  seventh  nerve  palsy  on  one  exda,  B^j^  .^?y)^I*^^g'  *  on  the  oppoAfl 
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side.  Combined  facial  aiul  trigemmal  paralysis  due  to  pontile  syphilis  has 
been  noted.  An  apoplectic  bulbar  palsy,  due  to  arterial  disease,  some- 
times specific,  has  been  described. 

Syphilitic  tumors  occur  in  various  regions  of  the  brain,  and  act  like 
other  tumors. 

The  symptoms  of  brain  syphilis  are  often  controlled  by  specific  treat- 
ment, especially  in  the  early  stages,  before  destruction  of  tissue  has  occurred. 

In  some  cases  there  are  iiasociated  spinal  symptoms— cerebrospinal 
syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — The  motle  of  onset  and  progress  may  suggest  syphilis. 
The  symptoms  are  often  insidious,  advancing  irregularly,  receding,  then 
again  advancing.  This  is  seen  in  syphilitic  hemiplegia.  There  may  be 
slight  apoplectiform  attacks,  then  slight  hemiparesis,  then  improvement, 
then  a  more  grave  attack,  and  so  on.  This  can  readily  be  understood 
from  the  nature  of  the  syphilitic  meningitis  and  endarteritis,  interfering 
with  circulation.  The  third  nerve  palsy  is  also  sometimes  irregular;  only 
line  or  two  branches  may  l>e  involved  at  first,  then  later  the  whole  nerve, 
tlue  to  the  gratlual  involvement  of  the  several  roots  of  this  nerve  in  the 
interpeduncular  space.  Tlie  history  of  the  case  is  often  clear,  but  some- 
times it  is  not  reliable.  The  multifornnity  of  symptoms  is  often  charac- 
teristic, and  the  presence  of  spinal  lesions  ia  generally  conclusive.  It  may 
be  difliciilt  to  distinguish  syphilis  in  some  cases  from  brain  tumor,  and 
often  impossible  to  say  whether  a  tumor  is  syphililic  or  not.  Brain 
tamors,  us  a  rule,  are  more  focal  and  constant  in  tiicir  symptomatology, 
And  more  regularly  progre.ssive.  The  Wassermann  test  should  always  be 
made.  Tuberculous  memngilia  has  a  more  rapid  course  than  syphilitic 
meningitis;  it  is  not  amenable  to  drugs,  and  is  uniformly  fatal.  There 
IB  also  fever  and  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  the  disease  is  commonly  seen  in 
children,  whereas  the  syphilitic  form  is  more  common  in  adults.  A  febrile 
reaction  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in  brain  syphilis.  The  hemi- 
plegia of  syphilis  cannot  always  be  easily  distinguished  from  hemiplegia 
due  to  other  causes.  If  there  is  a  clear  history  of  syphilis,  no  endocardial 
lesion  to  cause  embolism,  and  the  accident  occurs  in  a  young  adult;  and 
if,  especially,  there  be  headache,  involvement  of  one  or  other  cranial  nerve, 
particularly  the  third,  and  the  symptoms  are  of  rather  irregular  onset  and 
course,  the  evidence  ia  in  favor  of  syphilis.  The  therapeutic  test  may,  or 
may  not,  he  of  value. 

XIII.  GENERAL  PARESIS. 

General  paresis  is  a  degenerative  di.sease  of  the  brain  cortex,  medul- 
lary tracts,  and  nerves.  Syphilis  and  over-strain,  especially  business 
worry,  are  probably  active  but  not  exclusive  causes.  The  disease  occurs 
more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women;  and  in  the  white  than  in  the 
colored  races.  The  French  attach  much  importance  to  alcoholism.  It  is 
more  common  in  civilized  countries  and  among  the  better  classes,  but 
Krafft-Ebing's  statement  that  it  is  always  due  to  "civilization  and 
gyphitization"  ia   probably   more   resonant  than   correct. 

Pathology. — There  is  a  destructive  process  in  the  tissues  of  the  brain. 
This  process  shows  itself  in  the  small  veesela  of  the  membranes,  leading  to 
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congestion,  obstruction  of  the  circulation  and  the  lymph  stream,  morlaJ 
increase  of  the  aeuroglia,  hardening  and  atrophy  of  the  cortex,  thickening 
of  the  membranes,  minute  hemorrhages,  extravasation  of  the  cerebm- 
apinal  fluid,  distention  of  the  ventricles,  and  impaired  nutrition  imi 
destruction  of  the  neurons  in  the  brain  cortex.' 

SymptomB.^ — General  paresis  is  usually  divided  into  four  stages. 

In  the  first  stage  the  prodromes  appear,  such  as  change  of  characi«t. 
spells  of  irritability  or  even  of  depression,  inattention  to  business,  erratic 
conduct,  and  moral  lapses.  Insomnia,  or  its  opposite,  somnolence,  msii' 
occur.     Alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses  are  common. 

In  the  second  stage  the  period  of  grandiose  delusions  sets  in.  TSf 
patient  has  most  extravagant  ideas  of  his  wealth,  of  his  personal  impor- 
tance, even  of  his  sexual  prowess.  He  becomes  talkative,  boastful,  utd 
slightly  demented,  .\long  with  these  mental  changes  appear  phracti 
changes.  There  is  tremor  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  tongue,  hanila.  uA 
limbs;  speech  becomes  drawling,  stammenng,  or  staccato;  the  baml- 
writing  is  unsteady,  and  words  are  dropped  or  run  together  just  as  in 
speech.  The  gait  is  weakened  and  incoordinate,  with  increased  tnw 
jerks  as  a  rule.  There  may  be  myosis.  or  irregularity  and  ine<,ualitv  of 
the  pupils,  and  sometinjes  the  A rgj- 11- Robertson  sympt«m,  in  which  tbt 
light  reflex  is  lost  while  the  movement  on  accommodation  remains,  ^h^rn 
may  also  be  optic  atrophy. 

In  the  third  stage  the  disease  assumes  a  more  chronic  aspect,  and 
dementia  is  more  advanced.  In  this  stage  especially  we  see  crisfs  of 
epilepsy,  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  or  maniacal  excitement.  The  paraljii' 
symptoms  increase. 

In  the  fourth  stage  the  patient  is  in  terminal  dementia,  panlvtfd, 
bedridden,  almost  or  quite  speechless,  with  incontinence  of  urine  Md 
faces — a  total  wreck,  until  death  ends  the  scene  in  exhaustion  or  in  an 
epileptic  or  apoplectic  crisis. 

In  rare  cases  arthropathies  form,  especially  when  the  disease  is  seo- 
ciated  with  posterior  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  some  cases  remissions  occur,  of  quite  long  duration,  but  the  hope 
raised  by  them  are  fallacious,  for  the  disease  is  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — This  may  present  some  difficulty  in  the  early  Bta^s^tf 
between  this  disease  and  disseminated  syphilis  of  the  brain.  But  in  tbt 
latter  there  is  not  seen  the  characteristic  psychosis,  with  grimfiof* 
delusions,  and  the  disease  does  not  present  the  regular  evolution  lii»l 
is  seen  in  general  paresis.  Still,  the  diagnosis  is  not  alwax's  easy.  Tat 
therapeutic  test  may  help  to  solve  the  problem,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  miml 
that  general  paretics  do  not  bear  well  the  heroic  antisyphililic  drugfint 
Striking  examples  of  cerebral  lues,  resembling  the  early  stages  of  gciieni 
paresis,  sometimes  make  good  recoveries  under  a  judicious  treaimcui. 
These  are  probably  the  kind  of  cases  that  are  reported  as  cures  of  gfnenl 
paresis.     The  Argyll- Robertson  pupil  would  point  to  the  latter  diaea^ 

There  is  a  pseudoparesis  induced  by  alcohol  and  promoted  by  mi>ri»hi*r 
cocaine,  etc.,   which  closely  resembles  the  genuine  disease,  especisUx  ^ 
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the   tremor  and   speech  defects,  but  recovery  occurs   promptly  on   the 

withdrawal  of  the  poison.  The  history  in  these  cases  is  suggestive,  and 
they  do  not  present  quite  such  a  typical  expansive  psychosis  as  in 
general  paresis;  the  mental  condition  is  usually  one  of  eufeeblement 
with   hallucinatory  delirium,   which,  however,  may  be  rather  grandiose. 

The  distinction  between  neurasthenia  and  the  early  stages  of  pnmsia 
is  not  difficult.     The   Wassermann 
test  should  be  made. 

Multiple  sclerosis  differs  from 
general  paresis  in  the  history  of  the 
case,  in  the  nystagmus  and  intention 
tremor,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
expansive  psychosis. 

XIV.   SENILE   DEGENERA 
TION. 

The  fundamental  change  in  the 
central  nervous  system  in  old  age  is 
probably  atheroma  of  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a. 
man's  life  is  only  as  long  iia  the  life 
of  his  arteries.  Some  of  the  effects 
■of  this  arterial  degeneration  have 
already  been  discu.ssed  in  the  chap- 
ters on  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  soft- 
ening. There  are  other  conditions, 
however,  so  identified  with  senility 
that  they  merit  especial,  though  brief, 
attention.  Whether  or  not  they  all 
depend  on  changes  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels may  still  be  an  open  question. 
Cerebral  Symptoms. — The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  are 
undoubtedly  the  mental  changes 
which  occur  in  old  age.  There  is 
loss  of  memory  and  failure  of  the 
mental  powers  so  familiar  to  all. 
such  as  senile   melancholia,  delusioi 

>  .dementia,  belong  rather  to  psychiatry  than  to  clinical  medicine. 

1  The  early  symptoms  of  atheroma  of  the  cerebral  arteries  are  not  easily 

recognized.  Among  them  are  tinnitus,  vertigo,  throbbing  or  fulness  in 
the  head,  transient  attacks  of  mental  confusion,  slight  paresis,  aphasia, 
and  headache.  The  throbbing  or  beating  in  the  head  is  sometimes  almost 
enough  to  suggest  aneurism,  especially  when  accompanied  by  headache.  It 
may  even  depend  in  some  cases  on  slight  aneurismal  dilatations.     We  must 

■  not  overlook  in  these  cases  associated  disorders  in  the  heart  and  kidneys. 
Senile  Epilepsy. — ^The  onset  of  epilepsy  in  old  age  is  occasionally 
I  doubtless  helped  on  in  some  cases  by  alcoholism.    The 


The  various  psychoses  of  the  aged, 
lal  insanity,  maniacal   episodes,  and 
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prime  cause  is  probably  degenerative  change  in  the  brain  cortex.  The 
epileptic  seizure  in  senile  patients  is  practically  like  that  seen  in  ordicm' 
epilepsy.     It  is  necessary  t^  exclude  uremia. 

Senile  Tremor.— In  some  old  persons  a  very  pronounced  tremor  is 
seen.  It  usually  begins  as  a  fine  movement  in  the  hands,  most  marked  on 
exertion.  Later  it  may  spread,  especially  to  the  neck,  causing  a  shaking 
of  the  head.  In  advanced  stages  it  is  even  present  during  rest,  but  it 
disappears  during  sleep.  It  is  not  accompanied  with  the  muscular  ri|iditf 
and  the  characteristic  attitude,  expression,  and  gait  of  paralysis  avians, 
although  intermediate  cases  are  seen,  and  the  two  conditions  have  some 
points  of  contact. 

Senile  Paraplegia. — A  spastic  paresis  of  the  legs,  more  rarely  of 
the  arms  also,  occurs  in  the  aged.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  anssthesii 
and  weakness  of  the  sphincters.  The  cases  usually  resemble  primary 
lateral  sclerosis,  without  loss  of  sensation  or  involvement  of  the  bladdtr 
and  bowel.  This  condition  may  depend  on  primary  changes  in  the  cord. 
especially  in  the  lateral  tracts,  or  it  is  possibly  due  to  small  foci  of 
softening  in  the  motor  regions  of  the  brain.  These  patients  often  have 
well  marked   mental   deterioration. 

Alcohousm  and  Drug  Habits  in  the  Aged. — E\il  habits  creep 
on  insidiously  in  some  old  people  who  may  always  have  led  strictly  tem- 
perate lives.  Bevan  Lewis  calls  attention  to  the  frightful  impetus  wliich 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  lends  to  the  retrograde  changes  which  natu- 
rally occur  in  the  brain  in  old  age.  The  opium  habit  may  be  formed  by 
the  aged. 

XV.  ACUTE  DELIRIUM. 

This  disease  was  first  described  by  Luther  Bell,  an  American  alienist, 
and  is  .sometimes  called  from  him  Bell's  mania.'  It  is  also  called  typbo- 
mania  and  delirium  grave. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  probably  an  acute  infection,  and  may 
be  caused  by  a  variety  of  germs.  Bacteriological  studies  have  not  W 
to  uniform  results.  Berkley  says  that  in  a  malady  which  may  be  caused 
by  so  many  agents,  a  sole  cause  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  abrupt  and  the  course  very  rapid. 
Delirium  sets  in  acutely  and  advances  quickly  to  stupor  and  coma.  The 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  and  sordes  form.  The  pulse  is  rapid  ami 
compressible.  There  are  muscular  unsteadiness,  tremor,  and  incoordinatjoa 
The  temperature  rises  but  pursues  no  regular  course.  There  is  aversioB 
to  food,  and  the  vital  powers  soon  fail.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  days. 
Cases  of  longer  duration  are  seen  to  follow  the  puerperium,  and  are 
probably  due  to  sepsis;   but  in  the  typical  cases  no  cause  can  be  madeouL 

Diagrnosis. — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  abrupt  onset,  the  npi 
course,  and  the  tendency  to  speedy  death  without  obvious  cause.  Ba^ 
teriological  studies  should  be  made.  Perhaps  with  our  increasing  fcno«f 
edge  of  microbian  pathology  the  nature  of  these  cases  will  be  made  clear- 
The  possibility  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  syphilis,  lead,    or  malaria  mufl 
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not  be  ignored.  Fulminating  attacks  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and 
scarlatina  may  simulate  delirium  grave,  but  can  usually  be  recognized  by 
the  associated  symptoms.     Uriemia  must  also  be  excluded. 

XVI.  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS. 

This  disease,  also  called  insular,  or  disseminated,  sclerosis,  is  marked 
by  foci  of  degeneration  scattered  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Pathology. — The  foci  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  bird-shot  to 
that  of  a  pea  or  a  chestnut,  and  there  may  be  even  larger  areas  involved. 
They  are  different  in  color  from,  and  harder  in  consistence  than,  the  brain 
tissue.  Histologically  they  consist  of  hardened  connective  tissue  and 
infiltrated  blood-vessels,  with  degenerated  nerve-fibres,  although  many 
fibres  are  seen  intact,  penetrating  the  diseased  tissue — a  fact  which  Is 
supposed  to  explain  one  of  the  chief  symptoms,  the  intention  tremor.  The 
cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  not  known;  it  is  not  beUcved  to  be  syphilis, 
although  diffuse  syphilitic  lesions  sometimes  cause  a  state  which  clinically 
is  not  very  unlike  multiple  sclerosis.  The  fact  that  the  disease  sometimes 
follows  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  does 
not  explain  its  causation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  appearance  in 
metal  workers. 

Symptoms.— The  affection  is  one  of  early  adult  life;  it  rarely  appears 
after  the  thirtieth  year,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  young  women. 

There  are  three  symptoms  which  especially  distinguish  insular  scle- 
rosis^ntention   tremor,  scanning  speech,   and   nystagmus. 

The  intention  tremor  is  an  early  symptom.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
appears  on  voluntary  motion;  the  arm,  for  instance,  showing  wide  jerky 
tremors  when  the  patient  attempts  to  use  it,  as  for  carrying  a  glass  of 
water  to  the  lips.  The  motion  is  then  so  violent  that  often  a  large  part 
of  the  water  is  spilled.  The  tremor  is  coarse,  with  wide  amplitude  and  few 
vibrations  to  the  second.  While  the  patient  is  at  rest,  it  is  absent.  The 
tremor  extends  to  the  face,  tongue,  and  limbs,  causing  other  symptoms, 
especially  scanning  speech  and  an  unsteady  gait. 

The  speech  is  usually  scanning  rather  than  staccato,  although  in  all 
eases  the  words  are  uttered  slowly,  and  sometimes  with  pauses  between 
them.  In  a  few  rare  cases  bulbar  symptoms  have  been  seen,  such  as  paraly- 
sis and  wasting  of  the  tongue.     Pseudobulbar  palsy  has  also  been  noted. 

The  nystagmus  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom,  and  is  most  marked 
when  the  patient  turns  the  eyeballs  to  one  side  —  lateral  nystagmus. 
Sometimes  a  rotary  nystagmus  is  seen,  in  which  the  eyeballs  are  rolled 
on  their  axes.  Even  when  the  eyes  are  fixed  straight  ahead  slight  oscilla- 
tions are  sometimes  seen. 

The  gait  is  usually  spastic,  and  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated  in 
consequence  of  involvement  of  the  lateral  tracts  in  the  insular  foci  at 
various  levels.  Abolition  of  the  cremasteric  reflex  is  claimed  by  Collins. 
The  bladder  and  bowel  are  not  paralyzed;  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
jule,  they  must  be  very  rare. 

In  advanced  stages  the  mental  faculties  may  suffer,  and  crises  of  an 
apoplectiform  kind  may  be  seen.     Optic  atrophy  is  present  in  some  eases. 
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Gowers  claims  that  even  when  the  optic  nerve  is  involved  in  a.  patch  'if 
sclerosis  many  fibres  pass  through  unharmed  and  a  fair  degree  of  viaionk 
retained;  but  the  visual  fields  are  vai'iously  affected.  One  optic  nMve 
may  be  more  injured  than  the  other.  Uhthoff,  who  analyzed  100  earn 
of  multiple  sclerosis,  found  the  optic  nerves  affected  in  40.  He  also  found 
paralysis  in  one  or  other  of  the  ocular  muscles  in  17  of  his  cases.  Invdve- 
ment  of  the  pupils  was  rare.  Muscular  atrophy  sometimes  occurs,  and  i 
slight  ataxia. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  usually  remarkable  for  their  absence.  Pain  is 
sometimes  felt,  and  various  but  slight  modes  of  an^.sthesia  are  somHima 
present  and  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  distal  parts  of  the  linihi 

The  course  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  chronic;  remissions  occur,  and  even 
slight  improvement,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  from  the  association  of  tht 
three  cardinal  symptoms.  Nystagmus  and  scanning  speech  are  .«wn  m 
Friedreich's  disease,  but  they  are  then  associated  with  ataxia  ami  loa 
knee-jerks,  ami  the  disease  ia  usually  a  familial  one.  In  dissemiiiaud 
syphilis  the  course  is  more  rapid,  the  mind  more  involved,  theevulutiofl 
of  symptoms  is  not  characteristic,  and  scanning  speech  and  nystaemui 
are  not  seen  as  a  rule.  General  paresis  shows  scanning  speech,  tremof, 
and  ocular  changes,  but  the  expansive  psychosis,  the  history,  the  evoia- 
tion.  the  more  marked  tremor  of  the  facial  muscles,  all  serve  to  distingiiifii 
it.  The  cremasteric  reflex  is  likely  to  be  preserved,  but  we  do  not  intisl 
here  upon  this  sign  as  distinctive.    The  early  diagnosis  is  uncertain. 

Multiple  sclerosis  may  be  simulated  by  hysteria,  in  which,  hownrr, 
symptoms  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  organic  lesions,  such  u 
nystagmus  and  optic  atrophy,  are  never  found.  Cases  of  hysterical  pwu- 
dosclerosis  are  usually  of  traumatic  origin.  The  differential  diagnwui  is 
moat  important.  Other  hysterical  stigmata  are  not  always  present.  ^IB^ 
what  similar  cases  follow  exposure  to  mercury  or  lead, 

XVII.  DISEASES  OF  THE  MID-BRAIN. 

The  mid-brain  is  composed  in  part  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  wbici 
contain  the  motor  tracts  from  the  cerebrum;  its  dorsal  part  couaats  ot  tl* 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  it  is  penetrated  by  the  aqueduct  of  SylriiB, 
underneath  which  are  located  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerwi 
The  sensory  tract,  or  fillet,  runs  up  just  ijehind  each  peduncle. 

Pathology. — Tumors  are  sometimes  observed  in  this  region,  and  men 
rarely  hemorrhage  and  softening.  Wernicke  has  described  an  acute 
destructive  process  located  in  the  gray  matter  about  the  aqueduct,  whitb 
he  has  named  superior  polioencepkalilis.  The  meninges  in  the  inW- 
peduncular  space  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  syphilitic  meoingilii 

Symptoms.— Tumors  of  the  mid-brain  are  usually  unilateral,  ud 
cause  hemiplegia  alternans,  in  which  there  is  an  opposite  hemiplrp*. 
with  or  without  hemianesthesia,  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  ihiri 
nerve  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Other  symptoms  of  tumor  are  usually 
present,  such  as  optic  neuritis,  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  chanees  it' 
consciousness,   and  more  rarely  convulsions.     A  somewhat  similw  man 
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of  symptoms  may  be  caused  by  cerebellar  tumors,  if  these  make  pressiira 
on  the  mid-brain;  but  in  cerebellar  tumors  there  is  likely  to  be  in  addition 
some  disorder  of  equilibration.  A  meningeal  tumor  in  the  interpeduncular 
space  may  paralyze  both  third  nerves. 

In  Wernicke's  acute  superior  polioencephalitis  there  is  a  destructive 
prncesa  in  the  mid-brain,  and  sometimes  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  third 
ventricle.  The  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  hence  the  oculomotor 
nuclei,  and  even  the  peduncles,  are  involved.  The  symptoms  arc  pai'alysis 
of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  nystagmus,  optic  neuritis,  and  rapid  pros- 
tration, sometimes  with  ataxia,  dysarthria,  and  even  paralysis  of  the  face 
and  extremities.     Death  is  common  in   from  eight  to  fourteen  days. 

Hemorrhage  and  softening  in  the  mid-brain  are  rare.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  a  focal  lesion,  such  as  ophthalmoplegia  of  various  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  nuclei  involved,  hemiplegia  altenians,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  upon  the  grouping  of  symptoms  aa  descnbecl 
above.  The  most  characteristic  is  the  hemiplegia  alternans,  in  which  the 
third  nerve  is  paralyzed  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  and  the  hemiplegia  is  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  Wernicke's  disease  the  association  of  symptoms  and 
the  rapidly  acute  course,  often  with  fatal  ending,  are  characteristic.  The 
disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  bulbar  palsy  by  the  history  and  course 
and  especially  by  the  different  cranial  nerves  involved.  In  the  mid-brain 
lesion  the  eyes  are  paralysed;   in  the  bulbar  lesion,  the  tongue  and  lips. 

Interpeduncular  syphilitic  meningitis  is  distinguished  by  the  head- 
ache, the  third  nerve  palsy,  the  irregular  course,  the  absence  usually  of 
hemiplegia,  and  the  history.  There  may,  however,  be  hemiplegia  if  either 
peduncle  is  softened  by  syphilitic  endarteritis.  Complete  paralysis  of  both 
third  nerves  is  not  common;  in  fact,  the  third  nerve  palsy  may  change 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  usually  unilateral. 

XVIII.  NUCLEAR  OPHTHALMOPLEGIA. 

By  this  term  is  meant  an  affection  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
balls and  upper  lids  are  paralyzed  by  reason  of  disease  of  the  nuclei  of 
their  motor  nerves.  The  disease  is  often  chronic  and  selective,  for  it  picks 
out  gradually  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  which  are  in  the 
mid-brain,  and  those  of  the  si.xth  nerves,  which  are  in  the  pons,  some 
distance  away.  Consequently  it  is  neither  a  purely  mid-brain  nor  a  purely 
pontile  disease. 

Hutchinson  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  a  pm-e  nuclear  ophthal- 
moplegia. Later  Wernicke  described  an  acute  destructive  process  invad- 
ing the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  neighboring  pans  in  the 
mid-brain,  which  he  called  stip^ior  poHoencephalUis  to  distinguish  it  from 
bulbar  disease,  which  he  called  inferior  ■polioencephalitis;  but  cases  of  this 
affection  often  present  other  than  purely  nuclear  ophthalmoplegic  symp- 
toms, as,  for  instance,  optic  neuritis,  nystagmus,  facial  paresis,  dysarthria, 
ataxia,  and  even  hemiplegia;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  purely 
disease.  It  is  best  to  limit  the  description,  therefore,  to  the  nuclear  disease, 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  which  have  now  been  reported  to  entitle 
to  distinction  as  a  substantive  affection. 
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Pathology.— The  disease  process  has  some  resemblance  to  the  chrw 
m  HiLbaciite  forms  of  anterior  poliomyelitis,  inasmuch  as  the  mullipo 
ganglion  cells  are  gradually  destroyed.  From  this  form  there  are 
grades,  apparently,  up  to  the  highly  acute  types  in  which  the  prw 
is  more  wide-spread  and  the  ease  may  end  fatally  in  a  few  days. 

Symptoms.  —  Briasaud  has  proposfid  a  useful  classification  of 
ophthalmoplegias  as  follows:  The  affection  is  total  if  all  the  muscles  of 
eyes,  both  exterior  and  interior,  are  involved;  partial,  if  only  some  miisi 
are  paralyzed;  comjdele,  if  the  paralysis  in  the  affectetl  muscles  is  absoh 
and  incom-pI.etF,  if  the  affected  muscles  are  not  absolutely  paralyzed, 
only  paretic,  Hutchinson  describes  an  ophthalmoplegia  externa  in  wli 
the  interior  muscles,  that  is.  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  escape;  and 
opposite  form  is  the  ophthalmoplopiia  interna  in  which  only  the  iris  i 
ciliary  muscle  are  paralyzed.  1 
is  possible,  because  the  nuclei 
the  iiis  and  ciliary  bo^ly  lie  w 
distance  anterior  to  the  other  nud 
Fimdly,  ophthalmoplegia  rosy 
either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  but  I 
unilateral  cases  are  never  nude 
as  will  be  explained  later.  All  tin 
nuclei,  except  the  sixth,  lie  unili 
neath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylviu 
those  for  the  iris  and  ciliary  bod] 
however,  lie  somewhat  farther  ft 
ward,  even  in  the  walla  of  tl 
third  ventricle. 

In  a  case,  studied  by  Lloyd,  t 
patient,  a  woman  aged  35,  notio 
first  external  strabismus  in  the  rig 
eye,  then  ptosis,  then  e,\teruat  sd 
bismus  in  the  left  eye,  and  finally,  after  some  months,  loss  of  all  ociJar  mm 
ments  except  in  the  left  external  rectus.  This  patient  had  headacbeM 
abolished  knee-jerks,  but  no  fulgurant  pains  and  no  ataxia.  There  wasp 
sibly  some  beginning  optic  atrophy.  No  history  of  syphilis  was  obtainih 
In  most  of  the  described  cases  this  gradual  progress  has  been  noM 
significant  of  a  slowly  progressive  nuclear  disease.  First  one  ocular  ciua 
and  then  another,  in  one  eye  and  then  in  the  other,  becomes  paralyi 
until  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  involved.  Various  forms  of  strabismus  o«i 
until  the  eyeballs  become  motionless  and  ptosis  is  complete.  It 
occasionally  .seen  in  young  persons,  even  in  children,  and  Mohius  ctUd 
it  then  "  infantile  nuclear  atrophy." 

Dlagnosls-^Syphilitic  meningitis  between  the  cerebral  {MKiuadl 
may  involve  the  roots  of  the  third  nerves,  and  may  possibly,  but 
probably,  extend  to  the  sixth.  Headache  is  present,  and  possibly  opti 
neuritis,  but  the  resemblance  to  nuclear  disease  may  be  striking.  Syf* 
iiis,  however,  would  hardly  give  the  picture  of  gradual  and  jiereistt 
progress,  without  remission,  with  first  one  muscle  and  then  anolbtf 
each   eye   becoming    paralyzed.      Syphilis    of   the    third    ner\"e   is  oft 
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-unilateral.     Moreover,  in  interpeduncular  syphilis  the  paralysis  is  confiiird 
"to  the  third  nerve;   the  fourth  and  sixtli  escape. 

Tumor  of  the  mid-brain  doea  not  invaiie  the  nuclei  alone;  it  usually 
causes  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  sometimes  a  hemiplepa  alternans,  that  is, 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  with  opposite  hemi- 
plegia; also  optic  neuritis,  headache,  and  pressure  symptoms.  This  may 
be  true,  also,  of  extensive  syphilitic  disease. 

Wernicke's  acute  superior  polioencephalitis  is  known  by  its  hietory, 
its  rapid  course,  its  invasion  of  other  than  nuclear  territory,  and  its 
consequent  wider  range  of  symptoms. 

Nuclear  ophthalmoplegia,  rarely  or  never  total,  occurs  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  but  it  is  not  usually  an  early  aympliim,  and  it  is  associated  with 
true  tabetic  symptoms,  such  as  ataxiti,  fulgiii'aat  pains,  optic  atrophy, 
lost  knee-jerks,  etc.  The  commonest 
form  is  bilateral  ptosis.  Some 
observers  claim,  however,  that  a 
chronic  progressive  ophthalmoplef;iiL 
isaometimes  a  precursor  of  tabes 
dorsalis,  combined  sclerosis,  multiple 
sclerosis,  or  even  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy.  Hence  a  cautious 
diagnosis  is  called  for,  since  it  may 
take  months  or  even  years  to  deter- 
mine the  question. 

Unilateral  ophthalmoplegia, 
total  and  complete,  is  never  nuclear, 
since  nuclear  disease  is  always  bilat- 
eral. The  one-sided  cases  are  usually 
caused  by  some  local  lesion  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  first  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve  is  likely  to  be 
involved  in  these  basilar  cases;  hence  ,  Pio.  asu.— Nuotar  ophtimimopre^k.  Dpper 
there  is  ansssthesia  of  the  conjunc-  e'JeulfH^^iTiiiadefpkiVHospital-^iIi^d'.''''"  '  " 
tiva  and  brow  on  one  side;  and  if  the 
'  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  involved,  the  ansesthesia 
extends  over  one-half  of  the  face  and  tongue.  These  cases  should  not  l>e 
mistaken  for  isolated  paralysis  of  individual  nerves,  in  which  the  loss  of 
power  is  confined  to  the  nerve  affected.  The  third  or  the  sixth  nerve  on 
one  side  is  occasionally  paralyzed  by  trauma. 

Paralysis  of  Associated  Movements  of  the  EvES.^These  are 
the  lateral,  the  upward,  and  the  downward  movements,  and  the  move- 
ment of  convergence.  The  evidence  is  in  favor  of  a  centre  in  the 
brain  cortex  for  as.sociated  ocular  movements.  Griinbaum  and  Sher- 
rington found  a  centre  for  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  in 
the  frontal  lobe  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  motor  area,  and 
Ferrier  has  shown  from  many  recorded  instances  that  conjugate  deviation 
of  the  head  and  eyes  is  caused  by  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle 
frontal  gyrus.  Perinaud,  Mott,  and  others  hold  that  this  ocular  centre  is 
subdivided  for  the  various  associated  niovemeota;    thus,  one  piirt  is  for 
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the  lateral,  another  for  the  upward,  and  still  another  for  the  downward 
movements.  As  a  fact,  however,  it  is  the  conjugate  lateral  movement 
which  is  usually  affected,  and  this  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  lesions,  as,  for 
instance,  in  large  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  in  thrombic  and  embolic 
softening.  Any  lesion  which  affects  this  centre  directly  or  cuts  o5  its 
underlying  connections  may  cause  conjugate  lateral  deviation  of  the 
head  and  eyes.  The  patient  looks  toward  the  Bide  of  the  lesion  when  the 
paralysis  is  complete;  but  if  the  lesion  is  an  irritative  one,  as  in  focal  or 
one-sided  epilepsy,  he  looks  auay  from  the  lesion.  The  lateral  deviation 
of  the  eyes  that  is  caused  by  a  cerebral  lesion  is  usually  temporary,  and  it 
is  associated  with  lateral  deviation  of  the  head.     It  is  thus  distinguished 

from  the  lateral   deviation  of  the 

^E  1      eyes  which  is  sometimes  seen  in 

^^L         ^^^^^^^^^.  lesions  in  the  pons,  located  in  the 

^^■,    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  posterior  longitudinal   bundle,  by 

^Hfc ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k  the  the    third, 

f^  ^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^k  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  are  joined. 

In  these  pontile  cases  the  paralvsis 
is  not  transient,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  associated  with  deviation  of  the 
head,  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
other  pontile  symptoms,  and  the 
deviation  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  away  from  the  side  of 
the  lesion. 

Paralysis  of  the  associated 
upward  movements  of  the  eyes  is 
sometimes  seen,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  paralysis  of 
convergence.  The  associated 
downward  movements  may  be 
paralyzed,  but  this  isolated  paral- 
ysis is  rare;  it  is  usually  associated 
with  paralysis  of  the  upward  move- 
ments. The  lesion  in  these  cases  is  located  on  or  near  the  floor  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  it  may  be  a  tumor,  a  syphilitic  inflammation,  or 
a  spot  of  softening.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  paralysis  of  associated 
upward  or  downward  movements  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  cutting  off 
the  cortical  centres  from  the  nuclei  in  the  mid-brain.  Wernicke  has 
called  this  condition  pseudo-ophthalmoplegia,  and  Lloyd  has  recently 
reported  a  case  of  psoudobulbrr  palsy,  due  to  bilateral  lesions  in  the  len- 
ticular nuclei,  in  which  there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  associated  upward 
movement  of  the  eyes. 

Marie  claims  that  paralysis  of  associated  ocular  movements  may  be 
caused  by  hysteria;  but  in  such  a  case  the  affection  would  more  likely  be 
a  spasm  of  the  opposing  muscles  than  a  true  paralysis.  Thus  a  spasm 
of  both  superior  recti  muscles,  pulling  both  eyes  upward,  would  present 
the  appearance  of  a  paralysis  of  the  inferior  recti  and  the  superior 
oblique  muscles,  whose  function  it  is  to  pull  the  eyes  downward.     The 
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patient  would  probably  present  other  hysterical  symptoms.  Gilles  de  la 
Tourette  thinks  that  hysterical  paralysis  of  any  of  the  eye  muscles  is  rare, 
and  that  the  real  affection  is  a  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  opposing 
muscles.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  hysterical  blepharospasm  which  may 
simulate  a  bilateral  ptosis. 

The  muscles  of  accommodation  (ciliary)  and  of  convergence  (internal 
rectus)  usually  act  together,  and  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
vision  is  accommodated  for  near  objects.  But  the  conjoint  action  of  the 
two  internal  recti  for  convergence  may  be  interfered  with,  and  convergence 
may  be  paralyzed  while  these  two  muscles  continue  to  act  in  other  asso- 
ciated movements.  Perlia  has  described  a  special  nucleus  for  convergence 
beneath  the  middle  line  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius — called  Perlia's  central 
nucleus.  A  destructive  lesion  at  this  point  presumably  causes  isolated 
paralysis  of  convergence;  that  is,  the  internal  recti  muscles  fail  to  turn 
the  eyeballs  inward  in  attempts  at  convergence,  but  they  may  act  properly 
in  associated  lateral  movements  to  the  right  or  left. 

In  determining  these  various  paralyses  of  associated  movements  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eyeballs  roll  away  from  the  paralyzed 
muscles:  thus,  if  the  upward  movement  is  paralyzed  the  eyeballs  roll  down- 
ward, and  vice  rersa.  If  there  is  right  conjugate  lateral  deviation,  the  mus- 
cles paralyzed  are  the  left  external  rectus  and  the  right  internal  rectus. 

XIX.  DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

Tumor,  abscess,  and  other  focal  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  have  l)een 
considered  under  a  previous  heading.  Besides  tumor  and  abscess  there 
are  occasionally  seen  softening  and  terminal  cysts  in  the  cerebellum,  due 
to  occlusion  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  syphilis  and  atheroma.  Exten- 
sive softening  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  may  occur  with  little  or  no 
evidence  of  cerebellar  disease.  Atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  cerebellum 
are  also  seen  in  cases  of  arrest  of  development,  and  in  the  cerebellar  form 
of  hereditary  ataxia. 

Symptoms. — In  gross  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  incoordination  and 
forced  movements  are  often  seen.  There  may  be  wide  staggering  and 
swaying,  the  patient  standing  with  the  legs  far  apart,  or  there  may  be 
reeling  and  even  rotary  movements.  These  symptoms  are  attributed  to 
lesions  of  the  middle  lobe.  Forced  movements  are  supposed  to  depend 
rather  on  lesion  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles.  They  may  be  so 
aggravated  that  the  patient  cannot  even  sit  upright  in  bed,  but  is  forced 
to  one  side.  Paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  nuclei  is  sometimes  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  mid-brain;  and  pontile  symptoms,  such  as  paralysis  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves,  and  even  hemiplegia,  are  also 
caused  by  gross  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  pressing  on  the  pons.  Optic 
neuritis  or  atrophy  is  common,  and  headache,  vomiting,  and  vertigo  are 
seen  just  as  in  other  intracranial  affections.  When  one  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere is  alone  afTected  there  may  be  few  if  any  symptoms,  but  this  is 
not  a  universal  rule.  The  knee-jerks  are  variously  affected.  In  some 
cases  of  tumor  or  abscess  they  disappear,  and  even  return  again,  or  they 
are  merely  exaggerated  or  diminished,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  they  are 
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not  the  same  on  hotli  sides.  Tbe  functions  of  the  ceEebelluni  we  rtjM 
obscure,  but  they  evidently  are  largely  concerned  with  equilibralion.  u 
is  proved  by  the  diseases  of  the  organ. 

Cehebellah  hk«edit.\rv  ataxi.\  is  an  affection  nearly  allied  t/i  U* 
spinaJ  hereditary  ataxia  of  Friedreich,  but  there  are  well- mar keil  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  It  develops  according  to  most  authors  raiher 
later  in  life  but  has  in  some  cases  dated  from  a  very  early  period,  if  inileed 
it  were  not  congenital.  In  addition  to  ataxia  there  are  speech  defects, 
not  mere  scanning  but  rather  an  incoordinate  and  explosive  typti  d 
speech;  exaggerated  knee-jerks;  and  optic  atrophy.  Nystagmus  is  oc»- 
sionally  sesn.  The  disease  may  be  familial,  as  in  a  remarkable  eeiits  »l 
cases  reported  by  Sanger  Brown,  Lloyd  is  convinced  that  there  are  differ- 
ent types  of  cerebellar  ataxia;  that  not  all  are  necessarily  familial  or 
hereditary;  and  that  optic  atrophj'  is  not  always  present,  Tbe  mart 
typical  symptoms  seem  to  be  the  ataxia,  which  is  not  always  eo  extrpme 
as  in  Friedreich's  disease,  and  the  incoordinate  explosive  speech.  Tin 
knee-jerks  are  probably  preserved  or  even  increased  in  most  cases.  Som 
«f  these  ca^s  may  be  due  to  injury  at  birth.  Some  form  of  atrophy  of  li* 
cerebellum  has  usually  been  found  after  death,  but  again  the  finiiin^ 
have  been  practically  negative.  The  cerebellar  tracts  in  the  cord  nrt 
involved  in  one  of  Brown's  cases. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  Friedreich's  ataxia  and  thp  re»- 
bellar  hereditary  ataxia  rests  upon  the  difference  in  the  speech  defects, 
and  upon  the  preservation  or  even  increase  of  the  knee-jerka,  and  pasBiW* 
the  presence  of  optic  atrophy  in  the  latter  form.  In  chorea  there  is  D«t  i 
true  ataxia  but  rather  involuntary  irregular  movements,  and  an  aliaw* 
of  the  characteristic  speech.  Optic  atrophy  is  not  seen.  The  hirfor? 
and  evolution  are  also  different,  chorea  having  a  much  mor«  abrvp- 
onset  and  a  more  acute  course,  with  a  tendency  to  recover.  In  iimlir 
sclerosis'there  is  intention  tremor  and  spastic  gait,  but  the  nystagmia 
and  affections  of  speech  may  cause  some  resemblance,  and  the  distincliiiB 
should  be  made  with  care. 

XX.  DISEASES  OP  THE  PONS. 

The  pons  is  well  named,  for  it  is  a  bridge  by  way  of  which  many  oen» 
tracts  take  their  course.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  nuclei  of  several  'uapie- 
tant  cranial  nerves,  namely,  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh.  The  pjTaoidil 
or  motor  tracts  from  the  brain  pass  down  through  tbe  anterior  paruoi 
the  pons,  and  the  great  sensory  tract,  known  as  the  median  and  Utcnl 
fillet,  passes  upward  through  the  deeper  portion.  The  transverse  iihn* 
of  the  pons  connect  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  oppcrtH 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  other  important  cerebellar  connections  in 
probably  made  through  the  middle  peduncles;  and  finally  ll>e  coclileir 
nerve,  or  nerve  of  hearing,  enters  the  lower  outer  part  of  the  pons,  aoii  il. 
as  well  as  the  auditory  tract  to  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  bodies,  pM* 
through  the  mid-region  of  this  great  bridge. 

Pathology. — Tumors,  hemorrhage,  softening,  and  metun^tis  are  li« 
chief  lesions  here,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  brain. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PONS. 

Symptoms. — In  such  a  complicated  structure  the  sympto 
widely;  one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptonia  is  the  hemiple; 
nans,  in  which  there  is  an  opposite  hemiplegia  with  paralysii 
sixth  nerve  causing  internal  strabismus,  and  of  the  seventh  nerve 
bcial  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  lesion;  in  some  cases  the 
also  involved,  also  the  eighth.  The  sixth  nerves,  which  pass  out 
median  line,  may  both  be  involved  even  in  a  lesion  which  is  ma 
lateral.  The  above  symptom-complex  points  to  a  lesion  in  the  Ic 
anterior  half  of  the  pons,  and  if  it  is  a  tumor  it  is  most  likely  to  b 
geal  and  located  in  the  cerebellopontile  angle.  Mills  has  reports 
of  limited  softening  in  the  lower  ventral  part  of  the  pons  near  tht 
line,  in  which  paralysis  of  the  left  sixth  and  paresis  of  the  right  six 
were  associated  with  left  hemiplegia.  There  apparently  was  no  faci 
The  facial  nerve  may  exhibit  remarkable  resisting  power,  as  ii 
observed  by  Lloyd,  in  which  the  seventh  nerve  v,aa  bent  over  th« 
of  a  tumor  in  this  region,  and  yet  there  had  been  no  paralysis  of 
In  some  cases  both  roots  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  not  simnlt 
involved;  as  one  of  these  roots  subserves  hearing  (the  cochlear  ne 
the  other  probably  subserves  equilibration  (the  vestibular  ner\ 
well  to  test  these  two  functions  separately. 

If  the  lesion  is  high  in  the  pons,  above  the  level  where  the  nmt 
for  the  sixth  and  seventh  nerves  decussate,  the  paralysis  of  these  nt 
be  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  and  on  the  same  side  us  the  hei 

Involvement  of  the  fifth  nerve 
causes  anaesthesia  of  one  side  of  the 
brow,  face,  and  tongue  (in  whole  or 
in  part,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  involvement),  the  eyeball  of  the 
affected  side,  and  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  —  the  tem- 
poral, masseter,  and  pterygoids.  A 
neuroparalytic  ophthalmia  may 
result  and  totally  destroy  the  eye. 

Superficial  or  meningeal  lesions, 
unless  they  make  deep  pressure,  are 
not  likely  to  involve  the  sensory 
tract  (the  fillet),  which  lies  deeply 
within;  nevertheless  in  all  cases  of 
suspected  pontile  lesion  the  limbs 
should  be  carefully  tested  for  anaes- 
thesia, including  the  tactile,  the 
thermal,   and  the  pain  senses. 

Deep  lesions  of  the  pons  may  fio.  3(B.-wom«  wi,h  j^i.iio. 

cause  headache,  vertigo,  hemiplegia,  {."^^f  I'lrm/'^''';.  mlir'i^ n'TZfcH^ul' 
hemianiesthesia,  dysarthria,  paraly-  di-  ponti-  icn>»«i  hpn.ipi«i.  from  ,nh 
sis  of  the  tongue  (not  nuclear),  con-  "  ""  «?">"'■  po^ni'im. 
vergent  strabismus  or  even  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes,  ina 
swallow,  and  intense  emotionalism,  with  involuntary  spasmodic  lai 
some  rases,     dotation  of  the  head  to  one  side  has  l>een  noteii;    alw 
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sweating,  vasomotor  eymptoms,  and  even  epistaxis.  Conjugate  deviatioo 
of  the  head  and  eyes  is  said  to  be  caused  sometimes  by  a  lesion  high 
in  the  pons.  Deviation  of  the  eyes  is  away  from  the  side  of  the  lesion  if 
this  is  in  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  and  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  eyes  were  rolled  to  one  aide  and  the  head  to  the 
other  in  the  hemiplegia  altemans. 

The  symptom-complex  described  as  pseudobulbar  palsy  is  probably 
caused  in  some  cases  by  a  pontile  lesion. 

Diagfiiosts. — This  is  made  from  the  peculiar  grouping  of  symptoms 
as  given  above.  A  question  may  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  whether 
it  be  a  tumor,  a  hemorrhage,  a  softening,  or  a  syphilitic  meningitis.  Tumor 
is  usually  slow  in  onset  and  gradual  in  its  course;  hemorrhage  and  softening 
abrupt  in  onset  and  not  progressive;  syphilitic  meningitis  may  not  be  easil; 
distinguishable  from  tumor,  but  irregulanty  in  the  onset  and  course  of  the 
symptoms  points  to  specific  disease.    The  Wassermann  test  should  be  made. 

XXI.  BULBAR  PALSY. 

In  the  account  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  the  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior,  or 
motor,  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  characteristic  of  these  diseases,  is 
described.  We  have  now  to  describe  a  disease  which  depends  upon  a 
similar  degeneration  of  motor  ganglion  cells,  but  these  cells  are  located 
higher  in  the  medullary  gray  matter  and  preside  over  special  functions; 
they  are  the  motor  neurons  which  arise  in  the  bulb,  or  medulla  oblongata, 
and  especially  in  the  nuclei  of  the  ninth  (glossopharyngeal),  tenth  (pneu- 
mogastric),  and  twelfth  (hypoglossal)  nerves.  This  disease  is  known  as 
bulbar  palsy,  or  tebio-glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis. 

Pathologfy. — There  is  fotmd  a  degeneration  of  the  large  multipolar 
cells  in  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  nerves  in  the 
medulla,  and  possibly  of  the  seventh  nerve  in  the  pons.  Thus  in  the  nucleus 
ambiguus,  which  contains  the  motor  cell-bodies  of  the  ninth  nerve,  these 
midtipolar  cells  are  found  greatly  changed;  they  have  shrunken  in  she. 
present  evidence  of  chromatolysis  and  displacement  of  the  nuclei,  and  the 
nerve-fibrils  are  diminished  in  number.  In  advanced  or  severe  cases  it  is 
evident  that  many  cell-bodies  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  same  changes 
are  found  in  the  nucleus  of  the  twelfth  nerve,  which  is  entirely  a  motor 
nerve.  In  the  case  of  the  ninth,  which  is  a  mixed  nerve,  the  sensory  ganglia 
(the  jugular  and  petrous)  are  not  involved.  The  diseased  cells,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  the  regions  just  mentioned,  but  are  found  in  that 
rather  extensive  mass  of  grfty  matter  in  the  bulb  from  which  arise  motor 
fibres  not  only  for  the  ninth  but  also  for  the  tenth  (pneumogast  ric)  and 
even  the  spinal  accessory.  In  some  cases  the  roots  of  the  bulbar  nerves 
are  degenerated,  and  occasionally  some  degeneration  is  observed  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord.  This  sclerosis  of  the  motor  columns  marks 
the  connection  of  this  disease  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  for  that  there  is  some  relationship  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  similarity  of  the  degeneration  in  the  motor  nuclei,  but 
from  the  fact  that  bulbar  palsy  may  precede  or  complicate  either  of  these 
two  diseases,  especially  the  latter. 
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'  Symptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  usually  are  disorders  of  speech^ 
^he  articulation  becomes  imperfect,  especially  for  labials  and  liogualSf 
dSe  to  beginning  paresis  of  the  Upa  and  tongue.  Nasal  speech  occurs,  and 
finally  a  very  distressing  dysarthria,  in  which  the  patient  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  himself  understood.  The  attempt  at  speech  is  fatigu- 
ing, and  finally  may  be  almost  abandoned.  Deglutition  in  turn  becomec[ 
impaired.  The  patient  can  manage  the  bolus  of  food  only  with  difficufty^ 
•specially  in  passing  it  back  into  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  regurgita- 
tion of  fluids  through  the  nose,  or  out  between  the  paralyzed  Upa,  an<) 
attacks  of  strangling,  coughing,  and 
vomiting  result.  Mastication  also  is 
somewhat  impaired.  Phonation  is 
altered,  and  becomes  monotonous. 
Respiration  may  also  be  embar- 
rassed. The  loss  of  power  in  the 
tips  causes  inability  to  whistle  or  to 
show  the  teeth.  The  lower  part  of 
the  face  becomes  immobile  and  ex- 
pressionless; the  lips  are  flaccid  and 
partially  open,  and  drooling  or  drib- 
bling of  saliva  results.  The  tongue 
becomes  so  palsied  that  it  cannot 
be  protruded,  but  lies  almost  or 
quite  motionless  in  the  mouth.  The 
paralysis  is  atrophic;  hence  all  the 
affected  muscles  waste  and  lose  tone. 
The  tongue  is  flabby,  wasted,  and 
fissured.  The  tips  are  thin  and  life- 
less. The  pharyngeal  reflex  may  be 
abolished,  but  sensation  is  not 
involved.  The  velum  palati  hangs 
flaccid,  and  the  laryngoscope  may 
reveal  paralysis  of  the  adductors  of 
the  vocal  cords.  As  a  rule,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
and  of  the  eyes  are  not  involved. 

Occasionally  there  is  evidence  of  lateral  sclerosis,  as  exaggerated 
knee-jerks  and  some  spasticity  of  the  gait.  This  indicates,  as  already 
said,  the  kinship  of  this  disease  to  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  electrical  reactions  may  be  partially  altered,  but  true  reactions 
of  degeneration  are  seldom  seen.  This  is  for  the  same  reason  that  holds 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy;  as  long  as  any  muscle  fibres  remain  in 
connection  with  the  gradually  wasting  nuclei  they  react  to  the  current. 

The  onset  of  bulbar  paralysis  is  usually  insidious,  the  course  is 
slow  and  chronic,  and  the  disease  is  incurable.  Acute  cases,  with  rapidly 
developing  symptoms,  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  rare. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  not  much  possibility  of  confusing  true  bulbar 
paralysis  with  any  other  disease.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  has  been  mis- 
taken for  it,  but  in  that  disease  there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lips, 
and  the  history  and  course  are  different.     The  mistake  is  most  likely  to 
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occur  from  regarding  the  paralysis  of  the  velum  palati  and  the  dysphajji 
as  evidences  of  an  acute  onset  of  bulbar  paralysis;  but  the  history  of  sore 
throat,  the  paralysis  of  accommodation,  and  the  evidences  of  a  multiple 
neuritis  are  usually  sufficient  to  identify  postdiphtheritic  paralysis. 

The  distinction  between  true  bulbar  paralysis  and  myasthenia  gravis 
pi-esents  some  difficulty,  but  the  subject  is  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  latter  disease. 

Organic  disease,  such  as  tumor  of  the  pons  or  medulla,  may  simulate 
bulbar  paralysis — may,  in  fact,  cause  a  bulbar  palsy — but  other  evidence! 
will  be  present  of  gross  organic  disease,  such  as  are  described  under  the 
head  of  Tumors  of  the  Brain. 

There  is  an  apoplectic  bulbar  palsy  due  to  hemorrhage  or  vasculu 
disease  in  the  bulb  and  pons.  It  may  simulate  atrophic  bulbar  paralysis, 
but  its  sudden  onset,  often  with  apoplectiform  symptoms,  is  characteristic. 
In  some  non-fatnl  cases  there  may  even  be  a  tendency  for  some  of  the 
earlier  symptoms  to  improve. 

An  acut«  disease  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  bulb,  analogous  to  the  acute 
anterior  poliomyelitis  of  children,  has  been  reported  by  Wernicke  and  others 
— the  so-cailed  acute  polioencephalitis  inferior.  The  history  and  nature  of 
the  attack  arc  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  bulbar  palsy  of  rapid  onset.  Wernicke  associates  this  disease  with  a 
similar  affection  of  the  nuclei  in  ttw 
mid-brain,  causing  ophthalmoplegia 
— the  acute  polioencephalitis  superior. 

XXII.  PSEUDOBULBAR 
PALSY. 

The    term    pseudobulbar    ;w/sj 
applies  to  a  labio-gl<>sso-phar)-nKPil 
paralysis  which  is  of  cerebral,  not  of 
nuclear,  origin.      To   understand  it 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  «re 
centres  in  the  motor   cortex  of  the 
brain   for  the  lips,    the   tongue,  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  the  pharynx, 
and  the  larynx,  and  that  these  ce>- 
tres  are  connected  with  the  nuclei  of 
the  facial,  the  motor  branch  of  the 
fifth,  the  hypoglossal,  the  pneumo- 
gastric,    and    the    glossopharyngeal 
nerves    by   the    motor     conducting 
paths,  which  run  down  through  Uk 
internal  capsule,  cerebral  pedunrte. 
These  nuclei  are  located  in  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongats. 
Hence  a  lesion  which  interrupts  these  motor  tracts  from  the  brain  causes 
bulbar  or  pontobulbar  symptoms:    there  is  paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongue. 
and  the  muscles  of  mastication,  of  deglutition,  and  possibly  of  phonation. 
Symptoms.^  A  few  such  cases  have  been  reported,  and  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  represent  two  such  patients  from  the.service  of  J.  Hendrie 
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Lloyd  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.    The  nature  und  location  of  the  lesions 

in  such  cases  are  not  always  clear.    As  the  symptoms  are  usually  bilateral, 

it  is  not  easy  to  interpret  them  as 

duetoaunilateral  lesion.   Sometimes 

the  symptoms  in  their  entirety  occur 

only   after  sudden  apoplectiform 

attacks,  and   the   inference  is  that 

bilateral   vascular    lesions,  such    as 

could    be   caused    by    atheroma   or 

syphilis,  are  the  cause.     In  one  of 

Lloyd's  cases  bilateral  lesions  were 

found  in  the  lenticular  nuclei. 

There   may   be    hemiplegic   or 

diplcgic    symptoms,    n  o t    a  1  w  a  y s 

well   marked. 

The  muscles  of  the  tongue  and 

lips  and  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion may  be  completely  paralyzed. 

In  one  of  the  cases  here  depicted  the 

tongue  was  motionless,  the  mouth 

hung  open   because  of  paralysis  of 

the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles, 

the   lips   were    paralyzed,   and    the 

patient  could  only  swallow  bj- 

thrusting  the  bolus  of  food  far  back  into   his  pliarynx  with   iiis  finger. 
The  paralysis  is  central,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  muscular  atrophy, 

of  fibrillation,  and  of  the  reactions  of  <legeneration.  A  pecidiar  sj'mptom 
is  spasmodic  involuntary  laughter  or 
crying.  It  is  well  sliown  in  the  cuts. 
Hrissaud  thought  that  this  indicated 
lesions  of  the  optic  thalami. 

Cerebral  sypiptoms  sometimes 
occur  in  these  patients,  such  as  apha- 
sia, dysarthria,  dementia,  hemianop- 
sia, etc.  There  is  also  seen  in  rare 
cases  conjugate  paralysis  of  the 
eyes;  in  one  of  the  above  cases  there 
was  paralysis  of  the  upward  move- 
ment of  both  eyes. 

Among  other  symptoms  rarely 

seen  are  optic  neuritis  or  atrophy, 

and  respiratory   troubles.     Anies- 

thesia  is   not   commonly  olwerved. 

r>f  pvii-  There  has  been  more  speculation 

than  actual  post-mortem  ob,servation 

1  Oppenheim,  who  reviews  the  subject,  comes 

Hrissaud  places  the  lesion,  or  lesions,  in  the 

posterior  part  of  the  optic  thalami;'  this  was  not  so  in  Lloyd's  recent  case. 

I  I*Cons  KUr  1p-  MbIjuIIpj.  .VrrvPuiwH.  Psrip.  IR95,  p.  446. 


t-bout  the  seat  of  the  lesion;  at 
to  no  very  definite  conclusion. 
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01a8:nosi8. — The  disease  is  distinguished  from  true  bulbar  palsy  by 
the  abrupt  onBet,  the  central  character  of  the  symptomB, — the  absence  rf 
atrophy,  of  fibrillation,  and  of  electrical  changes, — by  the  associated 
cerebral  symptoms,  and  by  the  history. 


DISEASES  OP  THB  CRANUL  NERVES. 

The  cranial  or  cerebral  nerves  comprise  twelve  pairs  ol  symmetri- 
cally arranged  nerve-trunks  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
brain  and  pass  through  vanous  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull  to  be 
distributed,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenth  pair,  to  the  structures  of 
the  head  and  neck. 

These  pairs  of  nerves  are  numbered  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  penetrate  the  dura  from  before  backward  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth. 
They  have  moreover,  received  designations  descriptive  of  their  functions 
or  distribution.  Some  of  them  are  wholly  motor;  others  convey  impulses 
of  special  sense;  while  certain  of  them  transmit  impulses  of  common  sen- 
sation and  motion. 

THE  CRANIAL  NERVES, 
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Modern  knowledge  concerning  the  relative  position  of  the  cell-bodies 
of  motor  and  sensory  neurons  renders  necessary  a  readjustment  of  the 
former  views  concerning  the  superficial  and  deep  origin  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  their  course  from  the  brain  to  parts  outside  the  skull.  Only  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  cranial  nerves  arise  from  nerve-cells  within  the  cere- 
brospinal axis,  while  the  fibres  which  transmit  sensory  impulses  have 
their  origin  from  cell-bodies  forming  ganglia  situated  outside  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  in  the  course  of  the  nerve- trunks.  The  term  "deep 
origin"  as  indicating  cell-groups  constituting  nuclei  within  the  brain  and 
"superficial  origin"  as  indicating  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  surface 
of  the  brain  can  only  be  properiy  employed  in  regard  to  motor  nerves  and 
the  fibres  of  motor  and  sensory  nerves  which  convey  motor  impulses. 
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The  cell-groups  with  which  the  terminal  arborizations  of  the  sensory  fibres 
come  into  relation  within  the  cerebral  substance  are  not  nuclei  of  origin 
but  of  termination — nuclei  of  reception.  The  impulses  which  they  receive 
are  transmitted  to  various  parts  of  the  brain  by  neurons  of  the  second, 
third,  or  even  higher  order.  The  motor  nerves  then  have  their  deep  origin 
within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  their  superficial  origin  at  the  point  of 
their  attachment  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  their  exit  from  the  skull 
by  the  various  foramina.  The  sensory  nerves  have  their  origin  in  their 
respective  ganglia,  their  entrance  into  the  skull  by  way  of  certain  foramina, 
their  points  of  attachment  to  the  brain,  and  their  nuclei  of  reception. 
Finally,  the  nerves  of  common  sensation  and  motion,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  direction  of  the  impulses  which  they  convey,  whether 
they  be  afferent  or  efferent,  contain  fibres  which  enter  the  brain  and  fibres 
which  make  their  exit  by  way  of  the  respective  foramina. 

Every  cranial  nerve  is  directly  or  indirectly  in  relation  with  groups 
of  neurons  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  These  groups  constitute  the  higher 
cortical  centres,  the  location  of  which  in  the  case  of  manv  of  the  nerves 
has  been  more  or  less  accurately  determined. 

I.  FIRST  NERVE. 

The  term  olfactory  nerve,  formerly  employed  to  designate  the  olfac- 
tory bulb  and  tract  as  well  as  the  filaments,  is  now  employed  to  describe 
the  paths  of  conduction  represented  by  a  number  of  minute  filaments 
which  connect  the  perceptive  elements  situated  within  the  Schneiderian 
mucous  membrane  with  the  olfactory  lobe.  In  man  the  olfactory  bulb 
and  tract  with  its  roots  represent  as  rudimentary  structures  the  more 
developed  olfactory  lobe  of  animals  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  keen. 
The  true  olfactory  nerves,  which  number  about  twenty,  are  the  axons  of 
the  neurons — the  olfactory  cells — which  are  situated  in  the  olfactory 
area.  This  space  is  limited  in  extent,  comprising  on  the  outer  nasal 
wall  less  than  the  mesial  surface  of  the  superior  turbinate  bone  and  a 
slightly  more  extended  distribution  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
septum.  These  filaments  pass  upward  by  way  of  openings  in  the  crib- 
riform plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  enter  the  olfactory  bulb  by  its 
under  surface. 

Lesions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  involving  the  olfactory  area  or 
the  upper  turbinate  bone  or  the  adjacent  part  of  the  septum,  are  attended 
with  impairment  or  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Lesions  of  the  uncinate 
gyrus  may  also  cause  loss  of  smell  upon  one  or  both  sides.  The  conduction 
path  may  also  be  destroyed  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  in  the 
anterior  fossa,  involving  the  cribriform  plate.  Irritative  lesions  cause 
perversion  of  the  sense  of  smell — parosmia;  destructive  lesions  partial  or 
complete  loss — anosmia.  Hallucinations  of  the  olfactory  sense  may  be 
symptomatic  of  hysteria,  insanity,  or  tabes,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  aura  in  epilepsy. 

The  sense  of  smell  may  be  tested  by  presenting  to  each  nostril  in 
turn  bottles  containing  familiar  aromatic  substances,  as  the  oils  of  clove, 
peppermint,  or  asafcrtida. 
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II.  SECOND  NERVE. 

The  ganglion  ceils  among  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  are  the 
beginnings  of  the  Optic  nerve;  its  apparent  origin  at  the  papilla  is  simplr 
the  point  where  the  axons  from  these  retinal  cell-bodies,  coming  together. 
form  the  trunk  of  the  nerve. 

The  ophthalmoscope  is  of  special  value  in  neurologic  diagnosis  because 
it  lays  bare,  in  the  papilla,  a  great  nerve  close  to  the  brain.  Of  the  lesions 
thus  directly  revealed,  papillitis  or  optic  neuritis  is  usually  a  symptom  of 
intracranial  pressure  or  inflammation.  When  attended  with  much  swell- 
ing it  becomes  "  choked  disk, "  since  the  optic  foramen,  unyielding,  squeezes 
the  swollen  fibres.  For  the  same  reason  optic  neuritis  is  prone  to  pa.ss  into 
optic  atrophy;  but  the  latter  is  often  primary,  as  in  tabes,  the  optic  nerve 
being,  like  other  sensory  roots,  liable  to  degeneration  in  this  disease. 

For  the  consideration  of  vision  in  neurology,  the  retina  is  divided  into 
lateral  halves.  The  fibres  from  the  right  half-retinas  (nasal  half  of  left 
retina,  temporal  half  of  right)  run  together  at  the  chiasm  to  form  the  right 
optic  tract.  Their  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the  lines  for  driving  a  team 
of  horses,  the  right  line  (as  the  optic  tract)  dividing  to  go  to  the  riEht 
side  of  each  horse's  head  (as  to  the  right  half  of  each  retina)  and,  mulatis 
midandis,  the  same  applies  to  the  left  half-retinas.  The  partial  decussa- 
tion at  the  chiasm,  then,  is  a  device  to  make  the  two  eyea,  like  a  team  of 
horses,  act  as  one  (binociilar  vision). 

The  optic  tract  passing  back  winds  around  the  brain-stem  (crus)  to 
enter  it  dorsally  after  the  manner  of  spinal  sensory  roots.  It  meets  here  it» 
superior  cell-bodies  in  three  structures,  the  pregeminum,  the  pregenicuhim, 
and  the  pulvinar,  which  constitute  the  "primary  optic  centres."  From 
these  cell-bodies,  axons  (the  optic  radiations)  arise  to  pass  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  outside  the  posterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  to  the  cortical  optic  centre  in  the  cuneus,  or,  more  exactly, 
in  the  region  bordering  the  calcarine  fissure.  Lesion  at  any  point  in  tl^ 
path  from  the  chiasm  to  the  occipital  cortex  affects  the  half-retinas  of  the 
same  side.  Thus  it  appears  that  physiologically  there  is  no  cross-way  in 
the  optic  path  within  the  brain;  yet  just  as  an  object  touching  the  left 
side  of  the  body  is  felt  in  the  right  half  of  the  cerebrum  through  a  cross- 
ing within  the  brain-stem,  so  an  object  on  the  left  (in  the  left  half-field  of 
vision)  is  seen  by  the  right  half  of  the  cerebrum  through  a  crossing,  not  of 
nerve-fibres  but  of  rays  of  light  wilhin  the  eyeballs  (vitreous  chambers);  and 
as  lesion  of  the  right  touch-path  (fillet)  causes  left  hemianiesthesia,  so  lesion 
of  the  right  optic  path,  by  affecting  the  right  half-retinas,  causes  blindness 
of  the  left  half-fields,  called  left  hemianopsia.  The  varieties  of  hemianopsia 
are  named  by  the  fields  which  are  darkened,  not  by  the  blind  part  of  the 
retina.  Tumor  of  the  pituitary  body  by  pressure  at  the  chiasm  destroying 
the  inner  fibres  of  each  nerve  from  the  nasal  half  of  each  retina  causes 
temporal  hemianopsia.     More  severe  pressure  may  cause  total  blindness. 

The  optic  tract  may  be  pressed  upon  by  tumor  at  the  bsSe,  some- 
times growing  from  the  temporal  lobe.  There  is  hemianopsia,  with 
Wernicke's  sign  and  general  symptoms  of  brain  tumor.  The  primary 
optic  centres  may  be  the  seat  of  a  tumor  or  they  may  be  pressed  ujton 
by  a  tumor  of  the  middle  lobe  (vermis)  of  the  cerebellum. 
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The  optic  radiations  may  be  involved  in  ttimor,  hemorrhage,  or  soft- 
ening at  the  hind  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  adding  hemianopsia  to 
the  eymptoma  of  capsular  lesion;  or  one  of  these  lesions  may  implicate- 
the  radiations  farther  back  in 

the  subcortex,  when  hemian-  --— '  \ 

opsia  may  exist   alone;   or  a  /  J 

lesion  in  the  angular  gyrus  may  (TEMPO  RAbjNASAy 

invade  the  radiations  beneath, 
adding  hemianopsia  to  the 
cortical  symptoms  of  mind- 
blindness,  etc. 

Lesions  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  calcarine  fissure  cause 
hemianopsia;  occasionally 
they  are  bilateral,  causing 
double  hemianopsia  which 
amounts  to  total  blindness 
(amaurosis).  The  half-retinas 
are,  as  it  were,  mapped  out 
upon  the  cuneus,  so  that,  half 
of  it  being  destroyed,  there  is 
blindness  in  a  quarter  of  the 
Opposite  fields  (quadrantic 
hemianopsia).  Color  appears 
to  be  separately  represented. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  in  the  angular  gyrus, 
apparently,  is  a  higher  centre 
for  visual  concepts.  With 
lesion  there  the  patient  has 
mind -blindness,  including 
word-blindness. 

The  mid-brain,  receiving 
the  great  sensory  eye-nerve 
(optic),  sends  back  to  the  eye 
its  chief  motor  nerve  (third 
or  motor  oculi).  These  two 
nerves  are  the  limbs  of  the 
reflex-arc  through  which  the 
pupilsreact  to  light;  and  lesion 
of  either  may  cause  among 
other  symptoms  impairment 
of  the  light  reflex. 

Wernicke's  "  hemianopic 
pupillary  inaction"  is  a  sign  of  lesion  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (see  p.  373). 

The  third  nerve  nuclei  just  beneath  the  anterior  gemina  are  connected 
with  these  bodies,  or  with  the  optic  tract  in  front  of  them,  by  collateral 
fibres  to  complete  the  light  reflex  arc,  and  lesion  (usually  tabetic  or  paretic 
degeneration)  of  these  collaterals  may  impair  the  light  reflex  alone,  causing 
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reflex  iridoplegia  without  other  eye-symptoms.  Loss  of  the  light-reactioo 
of  the  iris  with  the  preservation  of  the  reaction  in  convergence  and  accom- 
modation is  called  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupiL  It  occurs  in  tabes  and  in 
paresis. 

OPTIC    NEURITIS— PAPILLITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
When  the  swelling  causes  bulging  of  the  nerve-head  to  the  extent  of  two 
diopters  or  more  it  is  called  choked  disk.  Ad  affection  of  the  nem 
back  of  the  eyeball,  causing  peculiar  symptoms,  is  called  retrobulbar 
neuritis.  Sclerosis  of  the  nerve,  seen  in  the  papilla,  ia  optic  atrophy. 
Ordinarily,  as  the  sequel  of  optic  neuritis,  it  is  consecutive  atrophy;  when 
a  part  of  the  degeneration  in  tabes,  etc.,  it  is  primary;  when  a  symptcm 
of  brain  disease,  like  tumor,  secondary  optic  atrophy. 

Impairment  of  vision  and  of  the  iris-reflex  to  tight,  both  in  varying 
degree,  with  ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  the  disk,  indicate  disease  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  field  of  vision  is  contracted,  sometimes  irregularly.  The 
diagnosis  rests  mainly  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination;  the  prognosi 
upon  the  cause  of  the  condition.    In  general  it  is  grave. 

m.  THIRD,  FOURTH,  AND  SIXTH  NERVES  (MOTOR 
NERVES  OF  THE  EYE). 

Supplying  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  dilator  fibre* 
of  the  iris,  and  the  external  muscles,  except  the  external  rectus  and  the 
superior  oblique,  the  third  nerve  is  the  most  important  motor  ner^e  of 
the  eye,  whence  its  name,  motor  ocuii. 

As  cortical  centres  control  movements,  not  muscles  or  nerves,  the  third 
nerve  with  its  opposite  actions  is  not  totally  affected  in  cerebral  palsi». 
When  in  a  case  of  head  injury  one  pupil  is  dilated  and  immobile,  this 
(Hutchinson  pupil)  is  said  to  be  pathognomonic  of  extradural  hemorrhage. 

The  interna!  rectus,  suppticd  by  the  third  nerve,  when  paralysed,  per- 
mits the  eyeball  to  turn  outward  (divergent  strabismus);  there  is  double 
vision  with  the  secondary  image  on  the  opposite  side  (crossed  diplopia). 
The  inferior  rectus  being  paralyzed,  the  eyeball  fails  to  move  down- 
ward and  to  some  extent  outward;  of  the  double  vision,  the  secondary 
image  is  below.  The  'superior  rectus  paralyzed,  the  eyeball  does  not  move 
upward,  nor  perfectly  outward;  the  secondary  image  ia  above.  To  look 
w.th  this  eye  the  head  is  thrown  back.  The  inferior  oblique  is  opposite,  in 
action  and  in  the  effects  of  paralysis,  to  the  inTirior  rectus.  The  superiw 
oblique,  supphed  by  a  separate  nerve,  the  fourth  or  trochlear,  is  often 
paralyzed;  the  effects  are  opposite  to  those  of  paralysis  of  the  auperitv 
rectus.  The  fourth  nucleus,  under  the  posterior  geminum,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  third.  The  sixth  nucleus,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  is  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  gray  matter  for  the  ocular  muscles.  The  externij 
rectus,  supplied  by  the  sixth  or  abducent  nerve,  is  more  often  affecied 
alone  than  any  other  ocular  muscle.  When  the  entire  third  nerve  is  para- 
lyzed the  eyelid  droops  (ptosis),  the  eye  turns  outward  by  the  action  of 
the  sixth  nerve,  and  slightly  downward  by  the  action  of  the  fourth,  the 
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pupil  is  larger  than  its  fellow  and  fails  to  react  to  light  or  in  accommotla- 
tioQ.  Lesions  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  are  generally  unilateral;  they  may 
affect  the  extra-ocular  muscles,  while  sparing  the  iris-tnovements  and 
accommodation.  The  third  nerve-trunk  in  the  orbit  may  be  injured,  as 
by  a  blow  on  the  temple,  or  compressed  by  an  orbital  growth.  It  may 
be  the  seat  of  neuritis,  from  rheumatism,  alcoholism,  or  diphtheria,  or 
of  degeneration  in  tabes.  Within  the  skull  it  may  be  implicated  in  menin- 
gitis or  compressed  by  tumor  or  aneurism.  In  its  course  through  the  crus 
it  may  be  compressed  by  tumor,  or  suddenly  paralyzed  by  hemorrhage, 
embolism,  or  thrombosis,  commonly  associated,  by  implication  of  the 
motor  pathway,  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  (Weber's  syndrome). 
In  the  cortex  there  is  no  representation  of  the  third  nerve  as  a  whole,  but 
of  the  various  movements  governed  by  it.  In  traumatism  of  the  con- 
vexity on  one  side  inducing  extradural  hemorrhage,  the  pupi!  of  this  side 
may  be  dilated  and  immobile  (Hutchinson  pupi!).  Lesions,  as  apoplexy, 
affecting*the  motor  pathway  within  the  cerebrum  often  cause  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  with  the  head  ordinarily  toward  the  side  of  the 
lesion.  Finally,  syphilitic  disease,  either  gumma,  meningitis,  or  neuritis, 
often  selects  the  third  nerve.  The  palsy  of  myasthenia  gravis  is  often  in 
the  domain  of  the  third  nerve  (recurring  palsy — ophthalmic  migraine). 
Nuclear  Ocular  Palsies.— (See  p.  1291.) 


IV.  FIFTH  NERVE. 

The  fifth  or  trifacial  is  the  great  nerve  of  common  sensation  for  the 
head.    Its  motor  branch,  for  mastication,  is  subsidiary.    The  surfaces  sup- 
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plied  by  its  three  branches,  namely,  the  ophthalmic  and  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  nerves,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
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Entering  the  cranium — the  Brst  branch  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the 
second  by  the  foramen  ovale,  the  third  by  the  foramen  rotundum — the 
branches  unite  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  thence  to  enter  the  side  of 
the  pons,  midway  between  its  upper  and  lower  borders.  At  this  level, 
in  the  back  of  the  pons  is  the  main  nucleus  of  the  fifth,  but  a  chain  of 
gray  matter  and  connecting  fibres  (mid-brain  root)  extending  alongside  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  forms  the  motor  root,  which  leaves  the  pons  just 
alx)ve  the  sensory  root  and  passes  under  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  a 
similar  chain  descending  at  the  side  of  the  medulla  conveys  senson' 
impulses  down  to  the  cervical  cord. 

Diseases  of  the  Fifth  Cranial  Nerve. — Branches  of  the  fifth  may  be 
the  seat  of  neuralgia,  from  cold  or  from  dental  affections;  they  may  be 
damaged  by  wounds.  Sclerosis  of 
the  Gasserian  ganglion  may  be  the 
cause  of  facial  hemiatrophy;  il  is 
the  usual  cause  of  trifacial  neuralpa 
or  tic  douloureux,  and  may  be  the 
seat  of  irritation,  giving  rise  lo 
herpes  zoster  of  the  face.  Hemor- 
rhage, tumors,  or  other  lesions  within 
the  pons,  paralyzing  the  fifth,  cause 
anEGsthesia  of  various  areas  of  the 
face.  Meningitis,  syphilitic  lesioas, 
tumors  beneath  the  prans  often  im- 
plicate the  roots  of  the  fifth. 

Symptoms. — Diseaseof  the  fifth 
nerve  may  cause  first  neuralgic  pain, 
but  the  chief  effect  is  aniesthesia  in 
the  distribution  of  one  or  more  of 
its  branches  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  face,  A  touch  upon  the  con- 
junctiva is  not  felt,  and  does  not 
excite  the  flow  of  tears.  Fumes  in  the  nostril  have  bo-  effect,  and  on  the 
tongue,  especially  its  anterior  two-thirds,  substances  whose  taste-qualitiee 
are  allied  to  touch  are  not  recognized.  The  salivafy  secretion  fails,  tiie 
mucous  membranes  are  dry,  and  from  slight  injury  ukers  may  form  upon 
them,  particularly  over  the  cornea,  which  becomes  clouded,  opaque,  and 
may  perforate,  leading  to  panophthalmia  (neuroparalytic  ophthalmia). 
The  motor  portion  of  the  fifth  being  paralyzed,  the  jawa  are  not  closed 
so  firmly  on  the  affected  side,  and  in  opening  deviate  toward  that  side. 
The  weaker  action  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers. 
Diagnosis. — Aniesthesia  of  half  the  face,  including  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, when  it  exists  alone  points  to  lesion  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  or 
of  the  nerve-trunk  between  this  and  the  pons.  Antesthesia  corresponding 
to  one  branch  of  the  fifth  may  be  due  to  lesion  at  any  point  in  the  course 
of  the  branch.  When  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  cranial  nerves  next  in  order— 
the  sixth  or  seventh,  fourth,  or  third— are  affected  together,  the  lesion  is 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  involving  the  roots  of  these  nerves,  Ana?sthesia 
of  one  side  of  the  face  and  of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side  (hemian- 
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:QD8thesia)  points  to  lesion  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the 
internal  capsule;  but  of  the  face  on  one  side  and  of  the  arm  and  leg  opposite 
(crossed  anaesthesia)  lesion  in  the  pons,  on  the  side  of  the  facial  anaesthesia. 
With  the  latter  there  may  be  loss  of  the  associated  movement  of  the  eyes 
io  this  side  and  there  may  be  a  corresponding  crossed  motor  paralysis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Hysterical  hemianaesthesia  is  not  associ- 
ated with  dryness  of  the  mucous  membranes;  the  tears  flow  on  irritation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  the  special  senses  are  affected  on  the  anaesthetic  side. 

Tic  Douloureux.  —  This  is  an  aggravated  and  persistent  form  of 
neuralgia  in  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

Pftthology. — The  disease  has  often  been  described  as  idiopathic^  but 
recent  observations,  especially  by  Horsley,  Rose,  Putnam,  Spiller,  and 
others,  have  tended  to  show  that  there  are  degenerative  or  sclerotic  proc- 
esses in  the  nerve-fibres  and  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  tendency  for 
the  disease  to  pass  slowly  but  surely  from  one  branch  to  the  other,  even 
after  the  branch  first  affected  has  been  excised,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
process  spreads  from  one  group  of  neuron  cells  to  the  others  in  the  Gas- 
«erian  ganglion  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  motor  neurons  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  involved  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.    The  essential  causes  of  this  process  are  obscure. 

Symptoms.  —  The  chief  and  usually  the  only  symptom  is  pain. 
Lachrymation,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  facial 
muscles  are  occasionally  seen.  Herpes  has  been  observed  in  some  cases, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  to  the  disease  proper. 

The  pain  is  intense,  atrocious,  even  agonizing.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  paroxysms  or  exacerbations,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  more  or  less 
constant  suffering.  The  paroxysms  are  usually  spontaneous,  but  they 
can  also  be  excited  by  trifling  causes,  such  iis  movements  of  the  face, 
attempts  at  talking  or  eating,  or  even  a  draught  of  cold  air.  It  is  character- 
istic of  tic  douloureux  to  begin  in  one  division,  or  even  in  one  branch,  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  then  to  spread  in  time  to  other  branches.  The  progress 
is  usually  slow  and  chronic.  Many  cases  are  operated  on,  but  excision  of 
the  offending  branch,  while  often  giving  relief  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
seldom  effects  a  radical  cure,  the  pain  returning  in  another  branch. 

Spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  is  seen  in  some  cases  and  even  consti- 
tutes a  special  type  of  the  disease  (the  so-called  convulsive  or  epileptiform 
tic),  but  it  is  not  common.  The  pains  in  these  cases  are  usually  paroxysmal 
and  severe;  they  occur  with  lightning-like  quickness,  and  the  facial  mus- 
cles are  thrown  into  twitchings  and  spasmodic  movements.  The  taking 
of  food  is  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  pain. 

Paralysis  and  anaesthesia  are  not  seen  in  tic  douloureux.  Inhibition 
of  movement  is  caused  by  the  pain  and  the  fear  of  pain,  but  neither 
the  facial  nor  the  masticatory  muscles  (the  latter  of  which  are  supplied 
by  the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve)  are  truly  paralyzed.  Anaes- 
thesia in  the  territory  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  also  absent  as  an  almost 
universal  rule;  a  few  exceptions  have  been  noted,  but  they  properly 
raise  a  question  whether  the  case  is  typical.  Neurotrophic  disorder  of 
the  eye,  as  seen  in  organic  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve,  is  also  not  observed. 
The  affection  is  unilateral. 
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Dtagnosla. — The  disease  is  unmistakable.  The  gradual  establishment 
of  severe  pain  in  one  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  its  progress  in  time  to  other 
branches,  its  intractability,  and  the  facial  spasms  (when  they  occur)  an 
easily  recognized.  The  only  doubt  that  may  arise  is  with  reference  to  tbe 
causation  and  pathology. 

Organic  lesions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  such  as  occur  from  tumors,  menin|itk. 
etc.,  may  cause  pain,  but  usually  they  also  cause  ansesthesia  of  the  fwe, 
brow,  eye,  and  tongue,  and  paralysis  of  the  masticatory  muscles,  and  the 
pain  is  not  always  intense  or  strictly  limited  to  a  branch  of  the  trigeminus. 
Moreover,  in  such  cases  the  symptoms  are  seldom  confined  to  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  term  "epileptiform,"  as  applied  to  the  type  in  which  facial 
spasms  occur,  is  a  misnomer.     The  disease  has  no  relation  to  epilepsy. 

Masticating  Spasm. — Tonic  spasm  in  the  domain  of  the  motor 
fifth  occurs  as  trismus  or  "lockjaw"  in  tetanus;  occasionally  in  tetanv, 
in  hysteria,  and  reflexly  in  dental  affections,  like  caries  of  a  molar.  Clonic 
spasm,  noticeable  in  a  chill  and  in  the  epileptic  convulsion,  occurs  nrdy 
as  an  isolated  affection  called  "chattering  teeth." 

V.  SEVENTH  NERVE. 

The  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  arising  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  passes 
behind  and  over  the  sixth  nucleus  and  out  at  the  side  of  the  pons  nearit< 
lower  border.  With  the  eighth  it  enters  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
then  alone  passes  in  the  Fallopian  canal  close  to  the  tympanum,  and  finally. 
through  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  emerges  upon  the  face. 

Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  may  be  supranuclear  or  central  as  tbe 
result  of  lesion  of  the  centre  in  the  lower  Rolandic  cortex,  or  of  the  fibres 
from  this  centre  passing  down  through  the  brain,  commonly  as  a  part  of 
hemiplegia;  or  nuclear  in  conser]uence  of  lesion  of  the  nucleus  in  the  pons; 
or  infranuclear  from  lesion  of  the  nerve-trunk  at  any  point.  The  ordinary 
form  of  facial  palsy  is  "peripheral"  from  neuritis  in  the  Fallopian  canal, 
and  is  called  Bell's  palsy.  Hemorrhage  or  softening  in  the  pons,  damaging 
one  facial  nucleus,  may  paralyze  the  face  on  that  side  and  affect  the  atijii- 
cent  motor  pathway,  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  other  side  (crossed  paralysis). 
The  seventh  nerve  may  also  be  paralyzed  in  that  rare  form  of  tetanus 
known  as  cephalic  tetanus. 

At  its  emergence  from  the  pons  the  seventh  nerve  may  be  implicated 
in  meningitis,  or  compressed  by  a  new  growth,  which  may  also  involve  tbe 
sixth  and  eighth  nerves.  Within  the  Fallopian  canal  the  seventh  nen'e 
may  be  encroached  upon  by  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  from  middle-ear 
disease.     It  may  be  damaged  in  operations. 

Beil's  Palsy. — This  affection  is  ascribed  to  neuritis  from  exposure. 
The  nerve  swells  in  its  bony  case  and  is  compressed.  The  corresponding 
half  of  the  face  is  rapidly  paralyzed. 

Symptoms. — The  lines  of  expression  are  smoothed  out;  the  mouth 
droops  on  that  side,  and  the  lower  eyelid  sags  and  lets  the  tears  run  down. 
In  "showing  the  teeth,"  the  mouth  and  cheek  are  dragged  toward  the 
sound  side;  in  looking  up,  the  forehead  does  not  wrinkle  on  the  affected 
side;  and  in  the  attempt  to  close  the  eye,  the  lids  remain  apart. 
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The  palate  moves  symmetrically  and  the  tongue  is  protruded  in  the 
middle  line,  though  by  the  distortion  of  the  mouth  it  appears  to  deviate. 
Liquid,  in  drinking,  or  saliva  runs  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
chewing  the  food  gathers  in  the  cheek.  The  sense  of  taste  on  the  front  of 
the  tongue,  supplied  by  the  chorda  tympani,  is  impaired  in  some  cases,  as 
this  nerve  accompanies  the  facial  within  the  Fallopian  canal  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  reaction  of  degeneration  occurs  typically  in  facial  palsy. 
Both  nerve  and  muscle  show  diminishing  irritability  to  faradism  after  a 
few  days,  while  to  galvanism  the  muscle  contracts  excessively,  and  in  the 
serial  order  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Bell's  palsy  is  rarely  sudden, 
but  usually  rapid,  developing  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  It  lasts  ordinarily 
two  or  three  months.  In  severe  cases,  after  four  or  five  months,  contrac- 
tures of  the  affected  muscles  deepen  the  lines  of  expression,  so  that  the 
face  appears  normal  or  the  sound  side  looks  weaker. 

I>ias:no8is. — In  recent  cases  the  condition  is  obvious.  In  older  ones 
the  muscular  contracture  and  overaction  may  conceal  it;  but  strong 
movements  in  showing  the  teeth  or  closing  the  eyes  will  show  the  difference 
of  the  two  sides.  Cerebral  (supranuclear)  paralysis  of  the  facial  is  usually 
a  part  of  hemiplegia.  In  this  form  the  upper  half  of  the  face  (orbicularis 
paJpebrae,  frontalis,  and  corrugator  supercilii)  regains  power  in  a  few  days, 
through  its  bilateral  innervation  from  the  cortex;  and  even  the  lower  half 
moves  fairly  with  emotion,  as  in  quiet  smiling.  In  the  cerebral  form  the 
supra-orbital  reflex  is  preserved.  Lesion  at  the  base  of  the  brain  is  indicated 
by  concomitant  paralysis  of  adjacent  nerves,  particularly  the  sixth  and 
eighth.  Deafness  with  facial  palsy  may  result  from  tumor  also  involving 
the  eighth  nerve.  In  peripheral  (nerve-trunk)  palsies  the  entire  half  of 
the  face  is  affected  for  all  movements,  voluntary  or  emotional,  and  the 
electrical  reaction  shows  degeneration. 

Pros:nosis. — Early  return  of  power  though  slight  is  a  good  sign.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  paralysis  an  electrical  examination  gives  valu- 
able information.  If  at  this  time  the  faradic  irritability  is  simply  lessened, 
the  paralysis  will  disappear  in  about  two  months;  if  lost,  the  outlook  is 
bad,  though  some  return  of  power  is  possible  after  several  months.  With 
the  loss  of  faradic  irritability  occur  the  true  reactions  of  degeneration  to 
the  galvanic  current. 

Facial  Spasm. — As  a  symptom  this  occurs  in  epilepsy  and  chorea,  in 
facial  paralysis,  in  cerebral  palsies  as  a  part  of  athetosis,  and  as  habit 
spasm.  The  habitual  occurrence  of  spasm  in  one  or  several  muscle-groups 
of  the  face  is  called  convulsive  tic.  The  orbicularis  palpebrae  and  the  zygo- 
matics are  its  most  frequent  seat.  Convulsive  tic  is  a  disease  of  later  middle 
life  (forty-five  to  sixty)  more  frequent  in  women.  Prolonged  anxiety  is  a 
factor;  also,  refiexly,  a  great  variety  of  painful  affections,  as  caries  of  a  tooth* 

Symptoms. — In  the  usual  form  of  convulsive  tic  the  eye  is  squeezed 
shut  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  drawn  out  and  up  momentarily  at  inter- 
vals. It  is  generally  made  worse  by  disturbing  emotions.  The  spasm 
may  be  more  extensive,  involving  other  muscles  of  the  face,  mouth, 
neck,  or  arms,  and  especially  in  the  platysma,  which  stands  out  on  the  side 
of  the  neck.  In  severe  cases  the  spasm  occurs  in  numerous  quiek  jctIb 
or  frequently  repeated  contractions  in  the  course  of  two  or 
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'Convulsive  tic,  usually  slight  at  first,  increases  gradually  in  the  intnuitj 
and  frequency  of  the  spasm,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  musculature  involved. 
It  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  but  sometimes  cesses  after  years. 
Intermissions  of  several  months  may  happen. 

Diagnosls.^ — Facial  spasm  is  unmistakable.  The  spasm  may  be  symp- 
tomatic of  some  gross  disease.  True  convulsive  tic  is  idiopathic.  Sourca 
of  reflex  irritation  in  the  teeth,  eyes,  etc.,  must  be  investigated.  Intn- 
cranial  disease,  causing  facial  spasm,  may  be  tumor  or  other  lesion  of  tbt 
face  centre  in  the  cortex,  or  of  the  root  of  the  seventh  nerve  beneath  tbt 
pons.  From  such  a  cause  the  affected  muscles  often  will  be  found  paretic, 
or  will  become  paralyzed. 

VI.  EIGHTH  NERVE. 

The  auditory  nerve  is  physiologically  two  nerves — the  cochlear  for 
hearing,  the  vestibular  for  equilibration.  From  the  distributions  id  the 
internal  ear  (the  cochlea  and  the  semicircular  canals)  the  two  parts, 
united  as  the  eighth  nerve,  pass  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus  inlo 
the  side  of  the  pons.  Here  the  two  parts  of  the  nerve,  again  separating, 
embrace  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  the  cochlear  on  its  outer  side. 
the  vestibular  on  the  inner,  to  connect  with  various  nuclei  in  the  pons 
and  thence  to  seek  different  central  goals.  The  cochlear  fibres  pass  upia 
the  lateral  fillet,  and  by  way  of  the  postgeminum  and  postgeniculum  reach 
the  auditory  centre  in  the  first  temporal  convolution.  The  vestibulir 
fibres  pass  to  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

Deafness.^Total  <leafne8s  from  birth  or  early  childhood,  deprimf 
the  child  of  speech,  constitutes  deaf-mutism.  Acquired  deafness  fre- 
quently depends  on  disease  of  the  labyrinth;  but  this  is  often  secoodur 
to  middle-ear  disease,  particularly  of  the  chronic  catarrhal  variety,  or  U 
meningitis  by  extension  through  one  of  the  foramina.  Basal  fractim 
often  enters  the  internal  ear.  The  eighth  nerve  at  its  junction  with  tbt 
pons  may  be  involved  in  meningitis,  aneurism,  or  tumor,  partiCularlT 
fibroma  of  the  nerve  sheath.  Degenerative  disease,  as  tabes,  may  attack 
the  eighth  nerve.  Pontine  lesions  rarely  affect  this  nerve;  but  at  the 
level  of  the  posterior  geminum,  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  internal  capsule 
or  in  the  first  temporal  convolution,  the  auditory  pathway  may  be  dam- 
aged by  tumor,  hemorrhage,  softening,  etc.,  causing  deafness  of  the  oppo- 
site ear.    Impaired  hearing  may  be  functional,  as  in  hysteria. 

Symptoms. —  If  no  objective  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  extenuJ 
meatus  or  disease  of  the  middle  ear  are  present,  deafness  may  be  ascribed 
to  conditions  which  affect  the  reception  of  sound  in  the  labyrinth  or  iti 
conduction  by  the  auditory  nerve,  or  to  lesions  involving  the  central  aa^- 
tory  tract.  This  is  especial)}'  the  case  when  the  deafness  is  onilatenL 
When  the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  held  against  the  mastoid  proeen — boot 
conduction — has  ceased  to  be  heard  but  is  again  perceiyed  when  tk 
instrument  is  moved  to  a  position  opposite  the  external  Tnnatnn  icirill 
conduction — labyrinthine  dii:ease  may  be  suspected.  When  in  unilatNd 
deafness  the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  in  contact  with  the  T/^tHro  at  tkl 
middle  line  is  perceived  more  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  deaf  CMvlkl 
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fault  of  hearing  is  due  to  the  conducting  apparatus;  when  it  is  heard 
more  distinctly  or  only  in  the  sound  ear  the  deafness  is  caused  by  laby- 
rinthine disease.  In  the  latter  condition  there  is  an  interval  varying  from 
one  to  several  seconds  between  the  time  at  which  the  patient  ceases  to 
hear  the  sound  and  the  examiner  ceases  to  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  fork. 
There  are  no  direct  means  by  which  deafness  arising  from  le/?ion  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  its  course  can,  in  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  involvement 
of  adjacent  structures,  be  distinguished  from  that  caused  by  disease  of  the 
auditory  centres. 

The  locality  of  the  eighth  nerve-root,  spoken  of  as  the  pontocerel)ellar 
angle,  is  a  favorite  seat  of  tumor  (fibroma)  which  grows  from  the  sheath 
of  this  nerve.  This  is  recognized  by  its  pressure-effects,  paralysis  of  the 
facial  and  external  rectus  on  the  same  side,  deafness,  vertigo,  and  inco- 
ordination, the  latter  partly  of  cerebellar  origin.  Deafness  from  a  higher 
scat,  the  quadrigeminal  region,  or  the  internal  capsule  (posterior  extremity) 
is  usually  associated  with  hemianopsia,  and  sometimes  with  other  disturl)- 
ances  on  the  same  side.  Cortical  deafness  is  likely  to  be  of  special  char- 
acter (word-deafness,  etc.)  related  to  apl:*usia.  Sudden  deafness  indicates 
a  vascular  lesion,  especially  hemorrhage,  most  frequently  in  the  internal 
ear.    Hysterical  deafness  may  be  recognized  by  the  associated  symptoms. 

Auditory  Irritation. — Uncomfortable  acutoness  of  hearing  (iiyper- 
acusis)  is  ordinarily  hysterical,  though  v)l)servo(l  occasionally  in  facial 
palsy.  Tinnitus  aurium  embraces  simple  subjective  noises,  as  ringing, 
hissing,  and  roaring,  referred  either  to  the  ear  or  to  some  part  of  the  head. 
More  elaborate  sounds,  as  words  seemingly  spoken  in  the  cars,  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  or  at  a  distance,  are  called  auditory  hallucinations. 
Tinnitus  is  a  common  symptom  in  the  various  diseases  of  i\w  internal  ear, 
as  well  as  of  the  middle  ear  and  external  meatus.  Tinnitus  niav  arise 
especially  in  elderly  persons,  without  definite  cause.  It  is  connnon  in 
neurasthenia.  In  some  cases  it  has  a  pulsating  character,  and  is  th'.-n 
referred  to  vasomotor  disturbance  in  the  internal  ear.  Head  injuries, 
sudden  loud  noises,  and,  above  all,  the  habitual  .subjection  to  noise  (as  in 
boiler-makers)  dispose  to  it.  Tinnitus  is  commonly  associated  with  j)artial 
deafness,  but  nuiy  be  accom]>anied  by  hy])eracusis. 

Diagnosis. — Irritation  of  the  cortical  centre  (first  temj)oral  convolu- 
tion) is  a  cause  of  hallucinations  of  hearing,  not  of  simple  tinnitus.  Tinnitus 
due  to  irritation  of  the  eighth  nerve-trunk  is  known  by  tlie  associated 
symptoms.     Disease  of  the  internal  ear  is  the  commonest  cause. 

Prognosis. — In  a  case  of  organic  origin  the  prognosis  is  that  of  the 
primary  disease.  In  functional  disease,  like  neiu*asthenia.  the  symptom 
subsides  as  the  patient  improves.  In  .some  instances  tinnitus  is  stubbornly 
persistent. 

M^ni^re's  Disease. — An  affection  characterizeil  by  noises  in  the  ear, 
sudden  attacks  of  vertigo  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  nervous  deafness, 
which  in  many  cases  is  progressive.  The  attacks  are  often  apoplectiform, 
with  momentary  loss  of  consciousness. 

This  disease  was  first  described  by  M£ni&re  in  1861.  The  term  should 
be  restricted  to  the  affection  characteriied  by  the  complexus  of  symptoms 
about  to  be  described.  • 
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Etiology. — Age  plays  an  important  part  in  the  predisposition.  The 
affection  is  very  rare  in  early  life.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
attacks  first  show  themselves  between  forty-five  and  fifty-five,  but  they 
may  come  on  much  later.  Men  suffer  more  frequently  than  women. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  exciting  causes. 

Syirptoms.  —  The  disease  is  paroxysmal,  the  attacks  occurring  st 
irregular  intervals,  and  very  often  in  series,  several  of  which  may  take  place 
in  one  day  or  on  successive  days.  Such  series  or  single  attacks  may  be 
separated  by  intervals  of  weeks  or  even  months.  The  attack  begins  sud- 
denly with  tinnitus  aurium  and  subjective  or  objective  vertigo  of  Bucb 
intensity  that  the  patient,  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  falling,  is  obli|ed 
immediately  to  catch  some  support  or  to  sit  or  lie  down.  If  loss  of  con- 
sciousness occurs  it  is  momentary.  Occasionally  ocular  symptoms  accom- 
pany the  attack.  These  consist  of  diplopia  or  nystagmus.  Forced  move- 
ments may  occur,  and  in  the  intervals  of  frequent  attacks  there  is  an 
impairment  of  equiUbrium,  so  that  the  patient  walks  with  difficulty.  The 
attack  is  usually  of  short  duration.  As  the  vertigo  passes  off  the  patient 
is  pale,  breaks  into  a  profuse  sweat,  suffers  from  nausea,  or  there  may  be 
actual  vomiting.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  When 
it  is  present  the  association  is  accidental.  The  deafness,  which  is  nervous, 
usually  affects  one  ear  only.  It  is  progressive  but  never  complete.  When 
deafness  becomes  complete  the  vertigo  ceases,  the  end  organs  of  the  ner^-e 
beins  destroy e<l. 

Three  principal  theories  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  Meniere's  disease:  1.  That  the  symptoms  are  due  to  lesions 
of  the  labyrinth.  There  is  progressive  degeneration  of  the  nerve  or  its 
end  organs.  2.  That  the  disease  is  a  vasomotor  neurosis  of  the  vessels  of 
the  labyrinth.  3.  That  the  primary  trouble  consists  in  an  affection  of  the 
centres  for  hearing  and  equilibration.  Of  these  the  first  is  at  present 
generally  accepted. 

Clacrocis. — The  direct  (!iagnosi3  cf  Meniere's  disease  rests  upon  the 
paroxysmal  vertigo,  the  apoplectiform  seizure,  the  occurrence  of  tinnitus, 
nau.sca,  and  vomiting,  and  the  progiessive  nervous  deafness.  The  differen- 
tial diagnosis  between  the  vertigo  which  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  and 
other  forms  of  vertigo  depends  upon  the  association  of  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms, the  paro.xysmal  nature  of  the  attack,  and  the  absence  of  other 
pathological  states  usually  attended  with  vertigo. 

Prognofils. — This  is  uncertain.  A  small  proportion  of  the  cases  termi- 
nato,  after  a  variable  duration,  in  complete  recovery,  with  total  loss  of 
hearing  in  the  affected  side.  More  commonly  the  disease  proves  persistAt 
and  intractable,  and,  with  periods  of  exacerbation  and  improvement  for 
which  no  explanation  is  to  be  found,  continues  throughout  life.  la  rare 
instances  the  symptoms  are  so  severe  that  the  patienta  become  bed-nddea. 


Vn.  NINTH  NERVE. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nuclei  form  a  continuous  chain  of  grtj 
matter,  and  the  nerves  a  continuous  line  of  fibres  springing  from   i 
side  of  the  medulla,  in  the  order  of  theur  numbj  ~ 
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glossopharyngeal,  mainly  sensory,  supplies  the  back  of  the  tongue,  the 
soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  adjacent  pharynx,  with  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  middle  ear.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  pharynx  are  probably  governed 
by  the  ninth. 

Tumors  or  meningitis  affect  the  ninth  usually  in  company  with  other 
nerves.  Swallowing  is  embarrassed  by  lesions  of  the  nerve-trunk  or,  as  in 
glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  by  degeneration  of  its  nucleus. 

VIII.  TENTH  NERVE. 

The  tenth  nerve,  termed  the  pneumogastric  or  vagus,  arises  in  the 
medulla  by  a  line  of  nuclei  and  fibres  continued  downward  from  those  of 
the  ninth.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  "bulbar"  nerves  in  the  variety  and 
importance  of  its  functions,  supplying  motor  fibres  to  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  and  to  those  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi;  sensory  fibres  to  the  dura  mater,  external  ear, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  peri- 
cardium; and  spinal  fibres  to  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys, 
suprarenal  bodies,  and  intestinal  blood-vessels.  The  "respiratory  centre'* 
and  "cardiac  centre*'  are  thus  contained  in  the  vagus  nucleus,  though  for 
these  vital  functions,  as  for  vasomotor  regulation  and  for  the  movements 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  sympathetic  acts  in  connection  with 
this  nerve. 

The  tenth  nucleus  may  be  implicated  in  softening,  hemorrhage,  or 
tumor  of  the  medulla,  usually  with  adjacent  nuclei,  inducing  paralytic 
effects  in  combination  known  as  "bulbar  symptoms.'*  Degeneration  of 
the  tenth  nucleus  in  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis  (chronic  bulbar  palsy) 
and  its  inflammatory  destruction  in  acute  bulbar  palsy  are  responsible 
for  the  impaired  phonation,  difficult  swallowing  (mainly),  and  embarrassed 
cardiac  and  respiratory  action.  In  cerebral  disease,  particularly  bilateral 
softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsules,  these  symptoms  are 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  motor  fibres  destined  to  these  nuclei  (pseudo- 
bulbar paralysis).  The  root  of  the  vagus  may  be  the  source  of  these  symp- 
toms in  like  combination  from  basilar  meningitis,  tumor,  or  aneurism  of 
the  vertebral  artery. 

In  the  neck  the  nerve-trunk  accompanying  the  carotid,  or  lower  down 
winding  over  the  subclavian,  may  be  compressed  by  an  aneurism  or  tumor, 
or  damaged  in  operation.  This  nerve  is  involved  in  toxic  or  infectious 
neuritis  more  frequently  than  is  ordinarily  thought.  The  affection  of  the 
pneumogastric  nucleus  or  trunk  may  be  of  a  degree  to  induce  irritative 
symptoms  (slowness  of  the  heart's  action,  spasm  of  the  larynx,  and 
vomiting),  or  paralytic  symptoms  (paralysis  of  the  larynx,  embarrassed 
respiration,  and  rapid  pulse). 

The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  branching  from  the  tenth  at 
the  base  of  the  neck,  winds  around  the  great  vessels — the  aorta  on  the  left, 
the  subclavian  on  the  right  side — and  ascends  back  of  the  trachea  to  the 
larynx,  of  which  it  supplies  the  most  important  muscles. 
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IX.  ELEVENTH  NERVE. 

The  accessory  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  join  the  vagus  nerxe,  o( 
which  they  form  mainly  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch.  The  spinal  por- 
tion, composed  of  several  motor  roots  of  the  cervical  cord,  forms  pari  li 
the  cervical  plexus  and  supplies  the  sternomastoid  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trapezius  muscle.  Spasm  of  these  muscles  causes  torticollis. 
Paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory  results  fMm 
degeneration  of  the  cervical  gray  matter  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
from  lesion  of  the  trunk,  in  meningitis  or  brain  tumor,  and  from  woumU 
tumors,  vertebral  disease,  etc.,  in  the  neck.  Paralysis  of  the  stemoma.itoi<l 
alone  may  result  from  a  wound  of  this  muscle,  severing  the  nerve-trunk 
within  it.  In  paralysis  of  one  spinal  accessory,  the  head  cannot  be  turned 
to  the  other  side,  the  sternomastoid  and  the  upper  border  of  the  trapezius 
are  relaxed  and  in  time  wasted,  and  all  movements  about  the  shoulJer.  u 
raising  the  arm,  are  embarrassed.  When  this  paralysis  is  bilateral  the 
head  falls  backward  or  forward,  according  as  the  sternomastoid  or  the 
trapezius  is  more  affected. 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  conspicuous  in  meoin- 
gitis,  especially  the  tuberculous  form  of  childhood,  and  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  I,esion  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
including  the  accessory  part  (laryngeal  fibres),  paralyzes  the  vocal  cords, 
and  is  iikely  at  the  same  time  to 
implicate  the  hypoglossal  or  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  paralyze  the  tongue 
or  the  palate. 

Torticollis  OP  Wry-neck— Acces- 
sory SfMUm. — True  torticollis  is  a  devi- 
ation of  the  head  due  to  abnormal  actirni 
of  the  muscles  supplied  by  this  nene. 
It  may  be  a  fixed  deformity — congenital 
wry-neck — ordue  to  spasm — spai^mtnlic 
wry- neck.  In  congenital  torticollis 
there  is  atrophy  of  neck  muscles,  prin- 
cipally the  sternomastoid,  in  conse- 
quence of  prenatal  poliomyelitis  vt  4 
injury  to  the  muscles  during  lalxir. 
Contraction  of  the  sternomastoid  tilu 
the  head  toward  the  affected  side  and 
at  the  same  time  rotates  the  face 
toward  the  opposite  side.  The  musde 
stands  out  rigid. 

Spasmodic  torticoUis  is  of  the 
i).-Yoimg.  nature  o(  faciai  tic,  and  like  it  may  be 
either  tonic  or  clonic  The  pomtion  d 
the  heaii  ordinarily  is  governed  by  the  stemomaatoid,  but  in  some  ciH 
there  is  backward  tilting  in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  irapeHtft 
Wiieii  the  affection  is  bilateral  the  trapezii  tiraw  the  hend  baclcwnnl,T 
rctrocollic   spasm. — aided    by    both    slernomaatoids,    and     " 
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muscles  in  association  raise  the  eyebrows.  Spasmodic  torticollis  appears 
usually  in  middle  life,  is  more  frequent  in  women,  and  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  Its  source  in  typical  cases  is  probably  cortical. 
It  may  be  ushered  in  by  pain  and  stiffness  about  the  neck,  but  as  a  rule 
the  spasm  sets  in  gradually.  It  generally  centres  in  the  sternomastoid 
and  may  be  confined  to  it,  but  the  trapezius  of  the  same  side  and  the 
splenius  of  the  other  are  commonly  associated  with  the  sternomastoid 
in  spasm.  The  head  is  tilted  sidewise  and  slightly  backward  and  twisted 
to  the  other  side,  more  frequently  the  left. 

In  bilateral  (retrocoUic)  spasm  the  face  is  turned  upward  and  the  eye- 
brows raised  synchronously.  Ordinarily  with  the  tonic  variety  of  torticollis, 
as  it  becomes  intense,  clonic  spasms  are  associated.  The  intensity  varies, 
and  intermissions  are  frequent.  The  affection  may  involve  various  muscles 
of  the  arm  or  face.    The  affected  neck  muscles  hypertrophy  in  time. 

The  diagnosis  is  obvious.  The  rotation  of  the  head  to  one  side  and  its 
slight  inclination  to  the  other  side,  on  which  the  sternomastoid  muscle 
stands  out  prominently,  especially  when  this  position  is  emphasized  by 
clonic  jerkings,  cannot  be  mistaken.  So-called  rheumatic  torticollis, 
"stiff-neck,"  is  marked  by  its  acute  appearance,  often  after  exposure,  with 
lameness  and  tenderness  of  the  neck  muscles.  "False  torticollis'*  is  an 
unnatural  position  of  the  head  from  gross  disease  in  the  neck,  most  fre- 
quently of  vertebrae,  as  Pott's  disease  and  spondylitis  deformans.  In  these 
conditions  the  sternomastoid  is  prominent  on  the  side  to  which  the  head  is 
turned.  Hysterical  torticollis  occurs  in  younger  persons  with  other  signs 
of  hysteria.    True  torticollis  is  more  common  in  middle  life. 

Congenital  torticollis  may  be  relieved  by  operation.  Spasmodic  tor- 
ticollis is  chronic  and  intractable.  Often  after  increasing  for  years  it 
becomes  stationary.  There  are  cases  in  which  remissions  are  frequent 
and  intermissions  occur,  sometimes  lasting  many  months.  The  disease 
is  of  no  consequence  beyond  annoyance  and  embarrassment.  Patients 
sometimes  complain  of  fatigue  or  pain  in  the  affected  muscles. 

X.  TWELFTH  NERVE. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve,  governing  the  muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  controls  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  Within  the  cranium  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  it  is  near  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves,  with  which  it  often  is  associated  in  disease,  and  the  lips  have 
some  nuclear  connection  of  movement  with  the  tongue.  In  bulbar  paraly- 
sis, acute  and  chronic,  the  hypoglossal  nuclei  are  a  focus  of  the  disease; 
and  they  occasionally  are  degenerated  in  tabes  and  j)aresis.  In  hemiplegia 
the  cerebral — supranuclear — fibres  for  the  tongue  are  commonly  included 
in  the  lesion  between  the  lower  part  of  the  motor  cortex  and  the  hypo- 
glossal nucleus  in  the  medulla.  The  roots  in  the  medulla  may  be  damaged 
by  hemorrhage  or  by  tumor,  which  usually  implicates  the  main  pathway 
to  the  opposite  arm  and  leg;  or  the  roots  emerging  from  the  medulla  may 
be  involved,  often  with  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  in  meningitis,  syphilis,  or 
tumor.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  various  gross  diseases  or  wounds 
nay  injure  the  hypoglossal  trunk  with  the  spinal  accessory. 


ij. 
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Paralysis  of  the  tongue  without  sensory  disturbance  is  the  eflert  o! 
hypoglossal  lesion.  When  this  is  bilateral  the  tongue  is  motiooleas.  Wlus 
paralyzed  on  one  side  the  tongue,  protruded,  curves  toward  the  aSected 
side,  speech  is  thick,  and  chewing  is  awkward.  The  affected  half  in  Unit 
wastes,  shows  fibrillary  tremors,  and  is  puckered  with  transverse  folds. 
When  the  lesion  is  nuclear,  as  in  bulbar  palsy,  the  lips  share  in  the  atrophy; 
when  it  is  cerebral  tho  tongue  shows  no  trophic  change.  Assodated 
particularly  with  double  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  with  other 
bulbar  symptoms,  constitutes  "pseudobulbar  paralysis." 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue  from  cerebral  disease  is  commonly  a  part  of 
hemiplegia.  Nuclear  palsy  is  generally  bilateral  and  a  part  of  "bulbir 
palsy,"  recognizable  by  its  combination  of  paralyses  with  atrophy,  in 
particular  of  tho  tongue.  The  similar  combination  of  palsies  in  pseudo- 
bulbar paralysis  is  not  associated  with  atrophy  nor  with  evidence  of  bemi- 
plegic  weakness.  Paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  oppositt 
arm  and  leg— a  form  of  crossed  paralysis — indicates  a  lesion  of  the  medull* 
at  the  level  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  on  the  side  on  which  the  tongue  ii 
paralyzed  and  wasted.  Paralysis  of  half  the  tongue,  usually  with  atropb)', 
and  associated  bj'  implication  of  the  spinal  accessory,  with  paralysis  of 
the  palate  and  vocol  cord  on  the  same  side  {Hughlings  Jackson),  points 
to  lesion  of  the  nerve  within  the  skill  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  n«t 
The  prognosis  depends  on  the  seat  and  character  of  the  lesion.  As  a  rale, 
it  is  unfavorable;  the  hkelibood  of  improvement  is  slight,  even  in  the 
syphilitic  cases. 

Spasm  of  the  tongue  is  an  incident  of  the  epileptic  convulsion  and  rf 
chorea.     It  occurs  also  as  a  rare  phenomenon  in  hysteria. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

I.  SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Two  varieties  are  usually  mentioned — leptomeningitis,  inflammation 
of  the  pia  and  arachnoid,  and  pachymeningitis,  inflammation  of  the  dura. 
Syphilis  causes  a  mcningomyelitis  in  which  both  membranes  may  be 
involved.  Tuberculous  meningitis  of  the  cord  is  very  rare,  unless  ass> 
ciated  with  the  same  affection  of  the  brain.  A  meningorayelitia  is  caused 
by  spinal  caries,  and  in  these  cases  the  cord  as  well  as  the  mcmbraaej 
is  involved.  Cerebrospinal  fever  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  which 
involves  the  membranes  of  both  the  brain  and  cord.  There  is  an  affec- 
tion called  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis,  especially  of  the  cervical  region, 
in  which  the  dura  is  much  thickened  and  the  cord  more  or  less  involved;  it 
is  sometimes  caused  by  trauma,  but  in  many  cases  the  causation  is  not 
clear.  Purulent  meningitis  of  septic  origin  is  common;  sometimes  such 
an  infection  extends  from  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  after  an  otitia 
media;  or  from  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  puerperium.  A  pneumococcos 
infection  occurs. 

Patholo^. — The  membranes  are  congested,  thickened,  and  some- 
times covered  with  a  fibrinous  or  purulent  exudate.    The.  nerve-roots  an 
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often  implicated,  and  the  cord  itself  may  be  involved  in  various  degrees. 
The  oflFending  microbe  can  often  be  isolated  after  a  lumbar  puncture. 

Symptoms. — Irritation  of  the  nerve-roots  is  an  early  symptom;  lience 
there  are  pain,  stiffness  of  the  back,  opisthotonos,  contractures  of  muscles, 
and  even  slight  clonic  spasms.  Kernig^s  sign  is  usually  present.  Later  in 
the  case  there  may  be  pressure  symptoms,  as  paralysis  and  anaesthesia. 
In  very  acute  cases  there  may  be  chill  and  fever. 

Pachymeningitis  cervicalis  hypertrophica  is  an  affection  almost  sui 
generiSf  especially  as  caused  by  trauma.  It  may  closely  resemble  syrin- 
gomyelia. There  is  flaccid  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  shoulders  and  arms, 
spastic  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  disso- 
ciation symptom,  that  is,  abolition  of  the  pain  and  thermal  senses  with 
preservation  of  the  tactile  sense.  There  may  also  be  pain  and  stifTncss 
about  the  neck. 

Dia£:no5is. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  a  pure  meningitis 
from  a  mcningomyclitis;  tl:c  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  membranes  are 
likely  to  be  associated  with  some  evidence  of  implication  of  the  cord. 
Where  symptoms  of  irritation  predominate,  as  pain,  stiffness,  hyperaes- 
thesia,  etc.,  we  may  suspect  that  the  membranes  are  the  more  concerned. 
Later,  when  paralysis  and  ana3sthei:ia  with  incontinence  appear,  we  inter- 
pret these  symptoms  to  mean  that  the  cord  is  involved.  The  eccentric 
pains,  felt  at  points  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  may  suggest  some  deep- 
seated  visceral  disease,  but  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  from  the 
associated  symptoms.  The  determination  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  men- 
ingitis is  always  of  first  importance.  The  history  of  the  case  may  point 
that  way,  but  it  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  especially  when  it  is 
negative.    The  Wassermann  test  is  more  nearly  conclusive. 

II.  MYELITIS. 

This  term  should  be  restricted  to  true  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord.  In  the  past,  however,  it  has  been  loosely  used  for  a  variety  of 
lesions,  such  as  softening  and  the  destructive  effects  of  trauma.  When 
the  term  is  properly  restricted  it  will  be  found  that  genuine  myelitis 
is  not  a  common  affection. 

Eticloj^y. — This  disease  is  doubtless  due  in  every  case  to  some  form 
of  infection  or  toxaemia.  The  old  ideas  that  it  was  caused  by  exposure 
to  cold,  to  worry,  to  sexual  excesses,  and  other  such  far-fetched  notions 
are  no  longer  credible.  At  most,  cold  can  act  but  as  a  predisposing  cause. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  alcohol  causes  myelitis.  Syphilis  undoubtedly 
causes  a  meningomyelitis,  but  this  is  such  a  distinct  affection  that  it  is 
treated  under  a  separate  heading.  Among  the  causes  assigned  are  the 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  septic  infection,  varicella,  gonorrhoea,  and 
measles.  It  is  claimed  that  malaria  may  cause  it.  Typhoid  fever  and 
smallpox  may  cause  multiple  neuritis,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  myeli- 
tis by  a  careless  observer.  In  fact,  these  two  latter  diseases  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished.  A  destructive  myelitis  may  be  caused  by  spinal  caries 
of  tuberculous  origin,  but  otherwise  tubercle  does  not  often  attack  the 
cord.  Injury  may  cause  extensive  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  these 
may  become  secondarily  infected,  but  they  are  not  primarily  inflamma- 
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tory,  nor  do  they  become  so  in  every  case.  Cancer  of  the  vertebra  may 
also  cause  myelitis.  There  lire  also  special  forms  of  myelitis,  such  u  the 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gntj 
matter,  but  these  affections  are  described  apart.  Finally,  cases  occur  b 
which  acute  transverse  softening  is  found  post  mortem,  suggesting  tbe 
idea  of  acute  infection,  but  the  cause  is  obscure.  In  fact,  not  a  few  cam 
of  myelitis,  and  myelitic  softening,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  spinal  membranes  are  often  involved  in  cases  of  myelitis,  ro  that 
in  effect  the  condition  is  one  of  meningomyelitis,  and  the  cause,  whatever 
it  be,  may  act  primarily  on  the  membranes. 

Path<dogy. — This  disease  may  be  transverse,  focal,  disseminated,  or 
diffused.  In  transverse  myelitis  the  lesion  implicates  the  whole  thicknen 
of  the  cord,  but  it  may  be  comparatively  limited  in  its  upward  and  down- 
ward extent;  in  fact,  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  segments  may  be 
involved.  Focal  myelitis,  described  by  some  authors,  is  much  more  ran; 
as  the  name  implies,  the  lesion  is  discrete;  and  in  the  disseminated  variety 
there  are  more  than  one  such  lesion  scattered  in  various  places  in  the  conL 
Diffused  myelitis  is  merely  that  variety  in  which  the  inflammatory'  pn>cfs 
is  more  widely  and  continuously  extended.  The  inflamed  area  may  \t 
variously  discolored;  in  some  cases  it  is  congested  and  bright  red  or  pink. 
in  others  rather  yellowish,  in  others  white.  Its  consistence  varies,  but 
it  is  usually  softer  than  the  normal  cord,  and  it  may  be  so  soft  ar  to 
flow  out  under  the  knife.  This  is  the  condition  often  called  "white"  nr 
"red"  or  "yellow"  softening.  The  color  is  merely  due  to  the  elements uf 
the  blood  containeti  in  the  softened  area.  The  tissue  is  usually  necrotic, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  purulent.  Pus-ceils  may,  however,  be  fouml.  Tbe 
membranes  may  or  may  nut  be  involved,  congested,  and  thickened,  and 
there  are  cellular  infiltration  and  thickenin    oi  the  blood- vessels. 

Symptoms. — It  is  best  to  describe  the  syniptoms  of  myelitis  acconlinj 
to  the  level  at  which  the  lesion  is  located. 

If  the  lesion  is  in  the  cen-ical  region,  all  the  fimctions  of  the  cord  belDw 
that  point  may  be  partly  or  entirely  involved.  There  will  be  spastic  paral- 
ysis in  the  lower  linil>s,  e.\aggerated  knee-jerks  and  other  reflexes,  ankle 
clonus,  and  Babinski's  reflex;  incontinence  of  urine  and  fwces,  if  the 
lesion  is  transverse  or  even  extensive;  anesthesia  to  all  modes  of  sensa- 
tion; possibly  bed-sores;  in  the  upper  limbs  also  spastic  paralysis, 
unless  the  anterior  horns  of  gi'ay  matter  in  the  cervical  enlargement  are 
involved,  in  which  case  there  may  be,  especially  in  chronic  coses,  extensive 
muscular  atrophy,  even  with  fibrillation,  in  the  shoulders,  arms,  and 
hands,  with  flaccid  paralysis,  .\niesthesia  is  also  more  or  less  complete 
in  the  trunk,  arms,  and  hands,  and  the  muscles  of  respiration  may  be 
involved.  If  the  lesion  extends  to  or  above  the  fourth  segment  there 
is  danger  of  death  from  involvement  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  There  may  be 
a  girdle  sense  in  the  neck  or  upper  part  of  the  chest.  As  a  rule,  pain  is  not 
an  urgent  symptom,  unless  the  membranes  and  nerve-roots  are  implicated. 
The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or  contracted,  according  as  the  oculopupillar}' 
centre  is  irritated  or  paralj'zed.  A  total  transverse  lesion  abolishes 
all  functions  below  its  level,  but  such  a  lesion  in  the  neck  is  seliiom 
compatible  with  proKmged  life. 
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In  the  dorsal  region  the  lesion  causes  symptoms  in  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs  only.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  spastic  paraplegia,  sometimes 
with  contractures,  exaggerated  reflexes  and  clonus,  Babinski's  sign,  incon- 
tinence of  urine  and  fsBces,  anaesthesia  to  all  modes  of  sensation,  and  a 
girdle  sense  about  the  trunk,  or  pain  radiating  through  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men, according  to  the  exact  level  of  the  inflammation.  There  may  be  a 
zone  of  hypersBSthesia  marking  the  upper  limits  of  the  lesion  and  caused 
by  irritation  of  the  membranes  or  nerve-roots.  Bed-sores  of  an  aggra-^ 
vated  type  may  form.  If  the  lesion  is  totally  transverse  these  symptoms 
are  absolute;  if,  however,  the  lesion  involves  only  certain  structures  of  the 
cord,  the  symptoms  may  vary  within  wide  limits.  Thus,  motion  may  be 
more  involved  than  sensation;  control  of  the  bladder  may  not  be  entirely 
lost;  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  with  a  weak  and  spastic  gait;  and 
pain  may  not  be  urgent.  In  spinal  caries  the  paralysis  is  often  more  motor 
than  sensory,  due  to  the  bone  lesion  being  located  in  front  of  the  cord. 

In  the  lumbar  region  myelitis  causes  an  atrophic  or  flaccid  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter 
are  involved.  There  is  also  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  in  grave 
cases,  bed-sores,  pain  in  the  legs,  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  trunk  and 
lower  limbs,  and  abolished  knee-jerks.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  symp- 
toms will  vary  somewhat  with  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 

The  course  of  myelitis  may  be  acute  or  exceedingly  chronic.  The  patient 
may  recover  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  remain  more  or  less  perma- 
nently crippled.  Entire  recovery  is  rare.  A  fatal  result  is  not  uncommon. 
In  the  myelitis  of  Pott's  disease  a  good  recovery  is  sometimes  obtained. 

Diagnosis. — ^lyelitis  is  to  be  distinguished  especially  from  locomotor 
ataxia,  syringomyelia,  and  multiple  neuritis.  It  may  also  closely  resemble 
some  forms  of  syphilis  of  the  cord.  When  it  is  due  to  trauma  or  spinal 
caries  the  cause  is  usually  apparent. 

From  locomotor  ataxia  it  is  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  onset,  which 
is  usually  much  more  abrupt.  There  is  absence  of  the  fulgurant  pains, 
the  pecuHar  ataxic  gait,  the  swaying  with  closed  eyes,  the  abolished  knee- 
jerks  (unless  in  lumbar  myelitis,  in  which  case,  however,  there  is  flaccid 
paralysis  and  muscular  atrophy  in  the  lower  limbs,  very  different  from 
tabes).  There  is  also  absence  of  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  with  optic 
atrophy;  and  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  bowel  is  much  more  com- 
plete and  of  earlier  onset  than  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

In  syringomyelia  the  symptom-complex  is  quite  different  from  ordi- 
nary myelitis.  There  is  especially  the  dissociation  symptom,  in  which 
the  temperature  and  pain  senses  are  abolished  without  impairment  of  tac- 
tile sensation;  also  scoliosis,  arthropathies,  and  vasomotor  changes.  The 
onset  is  also  more  gradual  than  in  myelitis;  the  bladder  and  bowel  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  involved.  Still,  some  ciises  of  traumatic  mcningomyelitis  of 
the  cervical  cord  closely  resemble  syringomyelia,  and  are  distinguishable 
only  with  care.     The  history  of  trauma  in  these  cases  is  significant. 

In  multij)le  neuritis  the  symptoms  are  distinctly  peripheral.  The 
nerve-trunks  are  involved,  and  are  often  painful  on  pressure.  The  mus- 
cular masses,  especially  the  calf,  are  exquisitely  sensitive.  The  paralysis 
is  flaccid,  and  the  muscles  waste.     The  reactions  of  degeneration  mav  be 
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present.  The  deep  reflexes  are  abolished.  The  anssthesia,  while  present  in 
varying  d^rees,  is  not  always  seen  in  such  extensive  areas  as  in  myelitis.  The 
bladder  and  bowel,  as  a  rule,  are  not  involved.  There  may  be  mental  symp- 
toms— the  so-called  Korsakoff's  psychosis — and  there  is  a  history  of  expos- 
ure to  alcohol,  to  lead,  to  arsenic,  or  to  diphtheria.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say 
whether  or  not  a  myelitis  is  due  to  syphilis,  but  in  some  forms  of  syphilis  of 
the  cord  the  type  is  quite  distinct.  In  some  cases  of  cord-syphilis,  there  maybe, 
or  may  have  been,  some  involvement  of  the  cerebrum  or  cranial  nerves.  Lumbar 
puncture  may  throw  some  light  on  the  causation  and  pathology  of  myelitis. 
The  constitutional  reaction  in  myelitis  at  the  beginning  is  not  marked, 
except  in  the  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  of  children.  There  may,  however,  be 
some  fever  and  weakness  of  the  pulse.  In  advanced  cases,  with  bed-sores  and 
incontinence  of  urine,  symptoms  of  sepsis  may  occur.  Infection  of  the  bladder 
is  always  a  grave  complication.    It  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  catheUr. 

III.  ANTERIOR  POLIOMYELITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter  in  the  spinal  cord 
may  occur  as  an  acute  or  a  subacute  disease.  The  acute  form  is  usually  > 
disorder  of  childhood,  although  adults  are  not  entirely  exempt.  In  childrea 
it  is  called  infantile  paralysis.  The  subacute  form  is  rare,  and  is  usually 
seen  in  adults.  The  disease  known  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  cbrooic 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  is  also  a  disorder  of  adults,  but  its  inflammatory  nature 
may  be  doubted.  It  is  a  slowly  progressive  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells 
in  the  anterior  horns. 

The  cause  of  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  has  now  been  clearly  demon- 
strated to  be  an  infection  or  toxtemia.  Infantile  paralysis  has  been  known 
to  prevail  as  an  epidemic,  as  in  the  instance  reported  by  Medin,  in  which 
44  cases  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  in  one  town  in  Sweden.  Epidemics 
have  been  observed  in  the  United  States.  A  series  of  126  cases  occurred 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  in  1894.  It  has  prevailed  epidemically  in  many  parts  of 
the  worid  in  the  last  25  years.  Among  the  groat  epidemics  have  been 
those  in  Norway,  in  Vermont,  in  Queensland,  in  Vienna,  in  Wisconsin,  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  Nebraska.'  An  epidemic,  or  very  prevalent  type,  of 
the  disease  occurred  in  New  York  City  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1907. 
and  the  affection  has  since  been  more  common  than  usual  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Isolated  cases  sometimes  follow  the  infectious 
diseases,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria. 

We  owe  to  the  experiments  of  Flexner  and  Lewis  especially  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  infectious  nature  of  acute  poliomyelitis.  Their  conclusion  is 
that  the  infecting  agent  is  a  minute  filterable  virus  not  yet  demonstrated 
under  the  microscope.  It  has  been  transferred  from  the  human  subject 
to  the  monkey,  and  from  monkey  to  monkey,  by  injection  into  the  brain, 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  under  the  akin.  The  virus  is  contained  not  only 
in  the  central  nervous  system  but  also  in  the  mesenteric  lymph  glands. 
The  path  of  elimination  is  by  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucosa.' 

Pathology. — Flexner  says  that  the  vascular  lesions  are  the  primary 
causes  of  the  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  In  the  early  stage 
there  is  hyperiemia  of  the  horns  and  some  congestion  of  the  cord;  the 

■Cntlina  (Trans.  Ass.  Am.  Pbyaidaos,  vol.  XXV.  p.OS).  pvei  ataliatica  ol  tb«  vKriom  apidecus  ■ 
tabtilBtod  (orm. 

'Flexner  led  Lawia'  utidn  are  in  vols.  S3.  M  wad  &6  of  tha  Journal  of  the  Am.  Ibd.  Am. 
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ganglion  cells  are  swollen  and  indistinct;  the  vessels  are  engorged,  and 
white  cells  are  seen  migrated  from  them.  Later  the  ganglion  cells  are 
atrophied  or  even  entirely  destroyed;  the  nerve  fibrils  are  obliterated,  and 
the  horns  are  reduced  in  size.  The  disease  may  be  located  in  either  the 
cervical  or  lumbar  enlargement.  In  the  subacute  form  the  lesions  may  be 
found  more  extensively  spread;  the  anterior  horns  in  many  parts  of  the 
cord  are  involved,  and  in  some  cases  the  neighboring  white  matter  is  invaded. 

Symptoms. — Infantile  paralysis  begins  abruptly,  with  constitutional 
reaction.  There  is  fever,  sometimes  moderate  stupor  and  delirium,  and 
convulsions  may  occur.  Some  days  may  elapse  before  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  is  recognized,  and  then  it  is  found  that  the  child  is  paralyzed  in 
one  or  more  limbs.  This  paralysis  is  flaccid,  with  abolished  reflexes.  Pain 
is  not  prominent  and  may  even  be  entirely  absent;  but  in  rare  ca^es  it 
may  be  severe  in  the  early  stages.  The  initial  palsy  may  involve  the 
whole  limb,  but  as  time  passes  a  partial  recovery  takes  place,  until  finally 
the  paralysis  is  located,  and  remains  stationary,  in  a  few  muscles  or  a  group 
of  muscles.  There  is  no  anaesthesia  in  the  paralyzed  part.  The  bladder  and 
bowel  are  not  involved.  Infantile  palsy  is  a  common  cause  of  club-foot, 
the  type  of  deformity  depending  upon  the  group  of  muscles  paralyzed.  The 
reactions  of  degeneration  are  present,  and  the  muscles  do  not  show  fibrilla- 
tion. In  the  arm  the  muscles  oftenest  damaged  are  the  deltoid,  biceps, 
brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus.  Deformity  of  the  hand  is  not  com- 
mon. The  paralyzed  limb  does  not  grow  normally,  but  remains  partially 
stunted  and  even  shortened.  In  the  recent  epidemic  in  New  York  bulbar 
symptoms  were  sometimes  seen,  even  in  mild  cases  in  which  recovery  ensued. 
Meningeal  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  rhachialgia,  and  rigidity,  were  marked, 
and  sometimes  there  was  photophobia.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  or  in  the  blood  to  show  the  cause,  although  the  disease  had  some 
resemblance  to  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  According  to  Harbitz 
and  Scheel,  the  brain  and  bulb  were  often  involved  in  epidemics  in  Norway. 

Wickman  has  attempted  to  establish  various  types  of  the  disease, 
such  as  the  spinal  poliomyelitic  type,  the  type  of  ascending  or  descending 
palsy  (Landry^s  paralysis),  the  bulbar  and  pontine  type,  the  cerebral  (en- 
cephalitic)  type,  the  ataxic  type,  the  polyneuritic  type,  the  menmgeal 
type,  and  abortive  types.  But  the  spinal  type  is  the  predominating  one; 
all  other  forms  are  rare  varieties.' 

The  subacute  form  of  this  disease  is  also  a  grave  affection.  Duchenne 
recognized  an  ascending  and  a  descending  type.  In  the  former  the  disease 
begins  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  later  invades  the  upper  limbs;  in  the 
latter  the  course  is  the  reverse;  but  some  of  Duchenne's  cases  may  have 
been  instances  of  Landry's  disease.  The  paralysis  is  characteristic  of  a 
lesion  of  the  anterior  horn:  the  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  they  may 
show  fibrillation.  Bramwell  points  out  that  the  paralysis  precedes  the  atro- 
phy, that  the  reflexes  are  abolished,  and  the  reactions  of  degeneration  are 
present.  In  cases  in  which  recovery  occurs  there  may  be  permanent  par- 
alysis in  some  muscles.  Sensory  and  bladder  symptoms  are  wanting.  Bul- 
bar symptoms  have  been  reported.  The  disease  is  rare,  and  it  may  not 
be  due  to  the  same  infecting  agent  as  the  acute  form.  Flexncr  suggests 
that  there  may  be  more  than  one  form  of  the  infection. 

'  Report  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee,  N.  Y.  Epidemics,  pp.  50-51. 
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Diagrnosis. — Infantile  paralysis  in  its  initial  stage  may  be  i 
for  an  acute  febrile  infection,  or  infantile  convulsions,  and  the  paral>-aiB 
may  be  overlooked  for  several  days.  After  the  paralysis  is  noted  the 
disease  b  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  The  flaccid  palsy,  the  abolished  re- 
flexes, the  onset  of  wasting,  all  coming  on  after  the  symptoms  of  an  acute 
infection,  without  anesthesia,  and  limited  to  one  limb  or  part  of  one  limb, 
are  unmistakable.  The  disease  may  also  resemble  multiple  neuritis,  vhicb 
is  sometimes  seen  in  children;  but  multiple  neuritis  is  more  wide-spreid 
and  symmetrical,  pain  in  the  affected  limbs  is  more  common,  the  cause 
may  be  traced  in  some  poison,  and  complete  recovery  may  occur.  The 
subacute  form  in  adults  bears  a  resemblance  to  multiple  neuritis,  but  the 
fibrillation  in  the  muscles,  and  the  absence  of  sensory  symptoms  and  rf 
pain  on  pressure  over  nerve-trunks  and  muscles,  serve  to  distinguish  il. 
The  reactions  of  degeneration  may  not  be  so  promptly  established  as  in 
multiple  neuritis.  The  resemblance  of  poliomyelitis  to  Landry's  paralj'sis 
may  be  close;  but  the  latter  is  a  more  acute  affection,  and  the  tendency  to 
a  fatal  ending  is  more  marked.  Fibrillation  is  not  seen  in  Landry's  disease, 
but  neither  is  it  reported  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  anterior  pray 
horns.  The  two  affections  have  not  a  little  in  common.  In  myai;lheiu4 
gravis  there  is  the  rapid  exhaustion  on  exertion,  and  the  affected  muscles 
do  not  atrophy  or  show  fibrillation.  In  all  these  three  aff'ections,  namely, 
poliomyelitis,  Landry's  paralysis,  and  myasthenia  gravis,  the  exact  causa- 
tion and  pathology  have  points  of  resemblance;  they  seem  to  depend  on  ■ 
poisoning  of  the  motor  neurons,  or,  in  the  case  of  myasthenia  gravis,  ud 
some  affection  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  motor  symptoms  are  not 
altogether  dissimilar.  Poliomyelitis  may  resemble  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
and  has  been  confounded  with  it.  A  striking  difference  is  seen  in  tbe 
aeasona!  prevalence,  which  for  epidemic  poliomyelitis  is  midsummer,  and 
for  the  other  disease  is  late  winter  and  early  spring.  Flexner  points  out 
changes  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  poliomyelitis  which  may  have  diag- 
nostic significance.  The  fluid  first  contains  a  number  of  small  cells  hardly 
larger  than  lymphocytes,  but  showing  a  polyform  nucleus,  a  few  lympho- 
cytes and  red  cells.  Later  the  white  cells  increase;  at  the  end  of  72  houis 
a  large  number  of  mononuclear  cells  appear,  and  the  fluid  is  opalesr«n(. 
On  the  day  of  the  paralysis  the  fluid  tends  to  be  only  cloudy  and  contain 
a  mixture  of  large  and  small  mononuclear  cells. 

IV.  ACUTE  ASCENDING  PARALYSIS. 

This  disease  was  first  described  by  Landry  in  1859,  and  is  usuall; 
called  by  his  name.  It  was  for  a  long  time  depicted  as  a  disease  without 
a  pathology,  but  the  more  refined  methods  of  recent  days  have  tended 
to  make  it  out  an  affection  of  the  peripheral  motor  neurons. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  Landry's  paralysis  is  not  establisbed. 
Some  observers  have  found  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior 
horns  of  gray  matter  and  in  the  bulb  as  chromatolysis  and  swelling  of  the 
axis-cylinder,  also  foci  of  inflammation  and  capillary  hemorrhages  in  tte 
cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  Changes  have  been  found  in  the  perq^wtpl 
nerves.     The  cause  is  unknown. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  begins  as  a  flaccid  i  . 
lower  limbs,  and  extends  upward,  involving  the  musidflKft^ 
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:arms,  and  finally  the  bulb.  AnsBsthesia  is  not  present,  although  there 
may  be  some  slight  dulness  or  retardation  of  sensation.  The  muscles  do 
not  waste  perceptibly,  but  in  rapidly  fatal  cases  there  is  not  time.  The 
electrical  reactions  may  be  preserved.  There  is  no  incontinence,  as  a  rule, 
although  exceptions  occur.  In  some  cases  the  initial  symptoms  are  in  the 
bulb  and  upper  extremities — the  descending  type.  The  mind  is  not  affected. 
Fever  is  not  common.  There  may  be  hyperidrosis.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  very  rapid.  Death  results  from  exhaustion  and  asphyxia. 
A  few  recoveries  have  been  claimed. 

Diagnosis. — Landry's  paralysis  resembles  a  rapidly  fatal  multiple 
neuritis  more  than  anything  else,  except  that  the  sensory  symptoms  are 
almost  altogether  wanting,  but  if  the  pathology  be  proved  to  be  a  toxic 
affection  of  the  motor  neurons,  it  is  rather  like  anterior-poliomyelitis. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  disease,  unless  it  be  with- 
myasthenia  gravis,  in  which  the  history  and  course  are  different  and  the 
•exhaustion  symptom  is  marked.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  myas- 
thenia gravis  there  may  be  some  involvement  of  the  motor  neurons. 

V.  PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY. 

There  is  a  degenerative  process  iA  the  spinal  cord,  usually  chronic,  which 
affects  chiefly  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter,  especially  in  the  cervical 
region.  This  is  the  disease  called,  from  its  anatomy,  chronic  anterior  polio- 
myelitis; and,  from  its  clinical  form,  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Patholos^. — Chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  a  destructive  process 
which  invades  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter.  It  has  the  appearance  under 
the  miscroscope  of  being  a  degeneration  of  the  motor  neurons.  Thus  the 
large  ganglionic  cells  are  shrunken  or  even  destroyed,  the  interlacing  nerve 
fibrils  of  the  anterior  horns  are  obliterated,  and  these  horns  are  smaller  than 
normal.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  this  identical  process  is  found,  and  in 
which  is  seen  in  addition  a  degeneration  of  the  lateral,  or  crossed,  pyramidal 
tracts.  Where  this  association  exists  the  clinical  form  differs,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  muscular  atrophy  there  is  seen  a  spastic  paralysis  with  exaggerated 
reflexes.  This  latter  affection  has  been  given  a  distinct  name — amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis — and  is  described  in  most  text-books  as  a  distinct  disease. 
Some  neurologists  believe  these  two  so-called  diseases  are  merely  different 
forms  of  the  same  pathological  process.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to 
conform  to  custom  the  two  affections  will  be  described  here  separately.  These 
two  clinical  forms  represent  disease  of  the  motor  neurons:  in  anterior  polio- 
myelitis it  is  the  neurons  of  the  lower  order  which  are  affected,  whereas  in 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  not  only  the  neurons  of  the  lower  but  also  those 
of  the  upper  order  are  involved.^ 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  usually  begins  with  wasting  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hands,  especially  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  groups,  and  the  in- 
terossei.  Later  the  muscles  of  the  forearms  become  involved,  then  those  of 
the  upper  arms  and  shoulders.  This  is  called  the  Aran-Duchenne  type. 
Other  forms  appear,  as,  for  instance,  early  wasting  of  the  deltoids,  supra- 
and  infraspinati,  and  biceps — the  upper  arm  type.  In  some  rather  rare 
•or  advanced  cases  the  muscles  of   the  lower  limbs  are  involved.     The 
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neck  and  trunk  muscles  may  also  waste.  Various  deformities  occur,  sueb 
as  the  claw  hand,  or  "main  en  griffe,"  in  which  the  proximal  phalangei 
are  over-extended  and  the  distal  phalanges  are  flexed;  and  the  so-called 
monkey  hand,  or  "  Affenhand"  of  the  Germans,  the  "  main  de  ainge"  oi 
the  French,  which  is  caused  by  overaction  of  the  long  extensor  of  tbe 
thumb,  causing  the  metacarpal  bone  to  be  displaced  backward  and  to  lie 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers.  In  tbe  Iowa 
limbs  various  forms  of  club-foot  result.  As  the  wasting  progresses,  Ion 
of  power  occurs,  until  in  advanced  cases  the  wasted  arms  hang  powerless 
at  the  sides.  In  the  pure  forms,  that  is,  in  cases  in  which  the  lateral  traeti 
are  not  involved,  there  is  no  spastic  paralysis,  and  the  reflexes,  either  of 
the  arms  or  legs,  are  not  increased.  In  advanced  cases  the  reflexes  in  tbe 
affected  muscles  may  be  much  diminished  or  even  lost;  but  this  is  oat 
invariable,  for  even  in  very  much  wasted  muscles  a  sharp  tap  will  some- 
times elicit  a  slight  response.  The  aETected  muscles  are  the  seat  of  fibrillar; 
twitchings.  The  complete  reactions  of  degeneration  are  not  present, 
although  some  modal  change  and  partial  reaction  may  be  seen  in  advance<l 
cases.  ThTe  i^  no  anesthesia  of  any  kind,  nor  are  the  sphincters  usually 
affected.  Scolioiis  does  not  occur.  In  cases  in  which  the  neck  muscle 
are  greatly  wasled  there  may  be  head-drop,  but  this  symptom  occurs 
more  frequently  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  As  a  rule,  there  are  no 
bulbar  or  oculomotor  symptoms.  The  disease  may  be  very  chronic,  laslinf 
for  many  years.  Some  aberrant  lorras  are  seen,  but  tbe  above  are  tbe 
most  common  types.  The  disease,  as  a  rule,  begins  in  adult  life.  It  ia 
progressive  and  incurable. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  has  already  been  made  clear  between 
this  affection  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  In  the  tatter  disease  that 
is  spastic  paralysis  in  addition  to  the  muscular  atrophy,  and  this  spasticitj 
with  exaggerated  reflexes  is  seen  in  the  wasted  arm  muscles  as  well  as  tn  tbe 
lower  limbs,  in  which  there  may  be  little  or  no  wasting.  In  pure  cases  of  pro- 
gressive musculir  atrophy  there  is  no  real  spasticity  in  the  affected  muscia 
and  no  spastic  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  the  diviiinj  line  between  the  two  diseases  is  not  always  sharply 
defined.  In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  increased  reflexes  with  some  spas- 
ticity of  the  limbs  are  sometimes  observed.  The  disease  may  resemble  sjiin- 
gomyclia,  but  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  dissociation  sensof; 
syndrome,  and  of  the  trophic  lesions,  arthropathies,  and  scoliosis.  From 
pachymeningitis  of  the  cervicil  cord  it  is  to  be  distinguished  also  by  tbe 
absence  of  sensory  symptoms  and  of  pressure  palsies  of  the  cord.  From  mul- 
tipie  neuritis  it  is  distinguished  by  its  history  and  course,  the  absence  of  sen- 
sory symptoms,  the  distribution  of  the  muscular  atrophy,  the  aheenoe  <( 
reactions  of  degeneration,  the  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  the  preserved  or 
even  increased  reflexes.  The  various  muscular  dystrophies  often  resonUe 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin.  They  usually  b^n  in  chilli- 
hood,  however,  and  the  muscles  do  not  present  fibrillary  trunfos,  1 
the  reflexes  preserved.  They  are  sometimes  hereditary  and  i 
case  may  occur  in  a  family.  In  some  cases  of  myelitis  there  are  i 
atrophies  and  spastic  paralysis,  but  the  onset  is  more  rapid  and  th< 
the  disease  more  acute;  sensory  symptoms  are  present,  and  there  is-^ 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum.    Id  tbe  advanced  stages  of  locomotiar  il 
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there  is  sometimeB  seen  extensive  muscular  atrophy,  but  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  fulgur&nt  paimi,  the  ataxia,  the  abolished  knee-jerks,  the  atony  of 
the  bladder,  the  optic  atrophy,  the  Ai^ll-Robertson  pupil  all  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish talws.  So,  also,  in  Friedreich's  ataxia  there  may  be  some  degree  of 
muscular  atrophy  in  later  stages  of  the  disease,  but  the  historj'  and  the  typical 
symptoms,  as  ataxia,  nystagmus,  and  the  affection  of  speech,  will  prevent  error. 

VI.  AMYOTROPHIC  LATERAL  SCLEROSIS. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  may  be  said  to  be  a  progressive  muB- 
oular  atrophy  jUus  a  lateral  sclerosis.  The  two  affectiong  may  be  syn- 
dromes of  one  anil  the  same  pathologicil  process,  depending  for  their 
differences  upon  a  mere  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  lesions  m  the 
cord.  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  was  first  described  by  Charcot,  and  ia 
sometimes  called  by  his  name. 

Pathology. — The  Interal  tracts  are  sclerosed,  sometimes  throughout 
their  entire  length  in  the  cord,  the  process  stcppinR  in  the  medulla;  and 
Alfred  W.  Campbell  has  traced  flie  degeneration  as  far  as  the  brain 
cortex,  where  it  is  seen  especially  in 

the  large    Betz    cells    in   the   motor      '-  .  '    '^ 

region — that  is,  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution  and  paracentral  lobule. 
The  degeneration  of  the  anterior 
horns  in  the  cervical  region  is  marked, 
and  sometimes  the  gray  matter  in 
the   medulla  oblongata  is   involveil. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  brpriiM 
as  ii  muscular  atrophy,  most  iiiarki'd 
at  lirst  in  the  hands,  but  gr.idually 
including  the  arm.s,  shoulders,  neck, 
and  even  the  trunk.  In  this  ro-sprct 
its  appearance  is  like  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  The  essentiiil 
muscles  of  the  han<ls  are  much 
involved,  and  "  claw  hand"  or  "  mon- 
key hand"  may  develop;  the  arms 
become  so  powerless  that  they  hang 
useless  at  the  sides;  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  atrophy  and  permit  the  ^'''-^''^^^i^'j^lll^l'^'ll^'j'ir!'™"'''''™"* 
head  to  fall  forward  on  the  chest,  and 

when  the  patient  raises  the  head  it  goes  U])  into  place  with  a  quick  jerk 
somewhat  like  the  closing  of  a  blade  of  a  penknife;  in  rare  cases  bulbar 
symptoms  occur,  the  patient  having  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  the  voice 
having  a  nasal  twang.  Fibrillary  twitchings  are  present.  The  muscular 
atrophy  seldom  invades  the  lower  limijs.  Along  with  the  atrophy  appear 
the  evidences  of  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  tracts.  Kven  in  the  wasting  muscles 
there  is  hypertonus,  and  the  reflexes  are  increased.  The  paretic  arms  may  be 
slightly  spastic.  The  biceps-jerks,  triceps-jerks,  and  wrist-jerks  are  exag- 
gerated. The  spastic  paresis  of  the  lower  limbs  is  very  marked;  the  patient 
walks  with  a  feeble  but  spastic  giit,  the  fort  dncgilig  the  floor.  The  reflexes 
are  all  exaggerated,  such  u  the  kam^fmSl^gl^lgiiffdaBxm,  mad  there  is  seen 
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the  plantar  extensor  reflex  of  the  great  toe — the  Babinski  reflex.    Tim  ii 
no  anfesthesia,  nor  any  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  bowel  as  a  rule. 

Diagnosis. — The  rules  for  differential  diagnosis  are  practically  the  same  u 
in  the  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  These  two  diseases  shade  into 
each  other  and  may  be  only  variants  of  the  same  morbid  process.  DejeriDe 
claims  that  bulbar  symptoms  do  not  occur  in  true  progressive  musci^ 
atrophy,  and  that  they  are  indicative  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  The 
latter  disease  runs  a  more  rapid  course  than  the  former.  The  increases  of  tbf 
deep  reflexes,  the  spastic  gait,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  before  thr 
onset  of  atrophy  are  in  favor  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

VII.  PRIMARY  LATERAL  SCLEROSIS. 

Some  authors,  as  Charcot,  Erb,  and  Dreschfeld,  have  described  i 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  tracts  which  appears  to  be  primary,  that  is,  it  does 
not  depend  upon  a  focal  lesion,  and  is  not  associated  with  degeneration 
of  other  structures  or  tracts  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms.- — The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  already  described 
for  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  minus  the  muscular  atrophy.  That 
is  spastic  paralyses  of  the  legs,  with  "clasp-knife  rigidity,"  in  which  the 
limb,  when  passively  extended,  resists,  then  suddenly  yields,  as  in  the 
closing  of  the  blade  of  a  knife.  The  arms  are  sometimes  involved.  The 
deep  reflexes  are  all  exaggerated.  There  is  no  anspsthesia.  nor  paralj-as 
of  the  bladiler  or  bowel. 

Diagnosls.^ — It  is  particularly  necessary  to  eliminate  every  focal  lesion 
from  which  lateral  sclerosis  could  occur  as  a  descending  degeneration,  imd 
every  disease  of  other  structures  than  the  lateral  tracts.  The  affection  is 
rare,  and  thus  far  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  pathological  curiositT. 
Mills  has  described  an  ascending  hemiplegia  which  goes  by  his  name,  and 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  cord;  the  lateral  tract  of  one  side  is  especiallv 
involved.  It  is  probably  distinct  from  the  affection  here  described.  Spinal 
sypliilis  may  simulate  this  disease,  especially  when  the  specific  lesion  is 
confined  to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  cord.  It  may  also  be  simulatc<l  in 
the  early  stages  of  multiple  sclerosis.  It  is  to  be  distii^uished  from  somr 
degenerative  brain  and  cord  affections;  as  that  described  by  Striimpell,  in  whidi 
spastic  paralysis  occurred  in  several  members  of  the  same  family;  and  from 
spastic  diplegia  in  children,  the  result  of  focal  lesions  in  the  brain,  in  which 
cases  there  is  likely  to  be  mental  defect, 

Vm.  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA. 

This  disease,  also  called  tabes  dorsalis,  is  characterized  by  a  degena>- 
tion  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  has  been  recogniKd 
only  within  comparatively  recent  years,  and  was  first  described  clinicaHj 
about  1840  by  Romberg,  who,  however,  did  not  recognixe  its  morbid 
anatomy.  Todd,  of  England,  and  Cruveilhier,  of  France,  were  smonf  tlie 
first  to  associate  it  with  disease  of  the  posterior  columns. 

Pathology. — There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  BMEttf 
the  initial  lesion  in  tabes.  Vulpian,  Charcot,  and  others  held  UuititMl 
primarily  an  inflammation  of  the  posterior  nerve-roota.    Othen^  J^  l(il%< 
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Marinesco,  and  Wollenburg,  contend  that  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  posterior 
ganglia  are  the  first  involved.  Leyden  and  Goldschneider  hold  that  the 
starting-point  is  in  the  peripheral  sensory  nerve  endings;  while  still 
others,  as  Nageotte,.  Redlich,  and  Obersteiner,  believe  that  the  disease 
begins  as  a  meningitis,  affecting  especially  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  Fer- 
rier  concludes  that  none  of  these  theories  is  satisfactory,  but  that  the 
essential  lesion  of  tabes  is  a  dystrophy,  similar  to  that  induced  by  certain 
toxic  agents,  affecting  the  sensory  protoneuron  as  a  whole.  The  disease, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  spinal  protoneuron,  but  may  affect  the 
optic,  the  sympathetic,  and  certain  motor  neurons. 

When  fully  established  locomotor  ataxia  shows  a  degeneration  espe- 
cially marked  in  GoU's  columns  in  the  cervical  region,  in  Burdach's  columns 
more  or  less  marked  at  various  levels  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  lumbar 
region  in  the  areas  known  as  the  bandeleites  exlernes  of  Pierret.  There 
is  a  rare  cervical  type  in  which  the  columns  of  GoU  in  the  neck  entirely 
escape.  There  is  also  optic  degeneration,  and  in  advanced  cases  mus- 
cular atrophy.  The  posterior  nerve-roots  are  degenerated,  and  there  is 
leptomeningitis.  Syphilis  is  assigned  by  many  as  the  invariable  cause 
of  tabes. 

Symptoms. — Locomotor  ataxia  is  known  by  an  ataxic  gait,  loss  of 
static  equilibrium,  abolished  knee-jerks,  crises  and  fulgurant  pains,  sensory 
changes,  atony  of  the  bladder,  loss  of  sexual  power,  optic  atrophy,  and 
the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil.  Other  but  rare  syniptonis  are  muscular 
atrophy,  arthropathies,  and  trophic  lesions. 

The  ataxic  gait  of  tabes  is  its  most  conspicuous  symptom.  It  is  not 
due  to  paralysis  but  to  incoordination.  There  may  be  full  motor  power, 
even  an  excessive  use  of  power,  but  the  muscles  do  not  act  in  harmony 
with  the  will.  The  patient  walks  with  the  feet  well  apart;  the  foot  is 
lifted  high  from  the  ground,  thrown  out  widely,  and  brought  down  with  a 
stamp,  the  heel  striking  the  floor  first.  It  is  evident  that  the  patient  feels 
the  unreliability  of  his  gait,  for  lie  watches  the  floor,  and  aids  his  progress 
by  the  use  of  his  eyes.  Hence  he  walks  with  especial  difficulty  in  the  dark 
and  in  coming  downstairs.  He  may  not  be  able  to  walk  at  all  with  his 
eyes  closed.  The  ataxia  may  also  be  marked  in  the  arms  and  hands,  as 
in  touching  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  the  forefinger  (with  closed  eyes),  \mbut- 
toning  his  coat,  etc.  It  is  also  seen  when  the  patient  is  lying  down  and 
attempts  to  move  his  legs.  It  is  often  an  early  symptom,  but  may  be 
preceded  by  fulgurant  pains  and  changes  in  the  pupils. 

The  loss  of  static  equilibrium  is  seen  when  the  patient  attempts  to 
stand  without  support  and  with  his  feet  close  together;  but  it  is  much 
increased  when  he  closes  his  eyes.  He  then  sways  violently  and  in  some 
cases  would  even  fall.     This  is  the  Romberg  symptom. 

The  knee-jerks  are  abolished  early  in  tabes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  symptoms,  and  is  the  Westphal  sign.  The  other  deep  reflexes 
are  also  lost. 

The  fulgurant  pains  are  usually  an  early  symptom.  They  are  light- 
ning-like and  severe,  and  felt  moet  in  the  lower  limbs.  They  may  prevent 
sleep,  and  are  most  lMMi|faJiH^r4ani*nd  for  relief.  They  are  usually 
paroxysmal,  and '|ttrijifl||^^H||MMi|ft  even  weeks.    Closely  associated 
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with  these  pains  are  the  girdle  sense  and  various  crises.  The  former  is 
felt  as  a  band  tied  about  the  waist  or  abdomen,  or  about  the  cbest,  or 
even  about  one  limb.  The  crises  are  bouts  of  pain  felt  in  various  parte 
of  the  body,  especially  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  sometimes  in  the  thorax, 
the  larynx,  or  even  the  rectum.  They  may  simulate  some  disorder  of  one 
or  other  internal  organ.  The  laryngeal  crises  cause  a  sense  of  strangling 
and  excite  cough.  According  to  Semon  the  essential  cause  is  a  paralyais 
of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  attacks  may  begin  with  a 
sense  of  tickling,  or  even  pain  in  the  throat,  followed  quickly  by  a  sense 
of  suffocation;  among  accessory  symptoms  are  ditzineas,  mental  confusion, 
and  even  loss  of  consciousness  with  convulsive  movements,  but  the  attacks 
are  in  no  sense  epileptic.  Involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  fsces  is  occa- 
sionally present. 

There  are  various  disorders  of  sensation.  Tactile  ansesthesia  is  not 
always  present,  or  it  may  be  present  in  only  limited  areas;  in  other  cases, 
especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  it  may  be  extensive.  There  may  be 
para^stliesia,  or  altered  sense.  Thus,  the  patient  may  have  abnormal 
feelings  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  causing  him  to  feel  as  though  he  were  walk- 
ing on  some  soft  substance,  as  velvet  or  mud.  There  may  also  be  numb- 
ness, or  formication,  or  a  sense  of  cold.  Alteration  of  the  thermal  sense, 
however,  is  not  usually  marked.  Analgesia  is  common:  the  patient  has 
lost  the  sense  of  pain,  particularly  in  the  legs;  pinching  or  sticking  with 
a  pin  is  not  felt  as  pain.  There  is  often  loss  of  muscular  sense  and  sense 
of  position;  also  of  the  sense  of  pressure  and  sense  of  active  and  passive 
motion;  and  some  writers  attach  great  importance  to  these  changes  in 
deep  sensibility  as  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  ataxia. 

Some  loss  of  power  in  the  bladder  is  often  an  early  symptom;  tt 
first  there  is  difficulty  in  extrusion,  later  there  may  be  retention  or  even 
incontinence.  Ixjss  of  sexual  power  is  not  uncommon;  occasionally,  in  the 
early  stages,  there  is  sexual  excitement. 

Optic  atrophy  is  frequent  in  tabes,  but  its  exact  frequency  is  a  subject 
of  some  debate.  Cowers,  in  70  cases  of  posterior  sclerosis,  found  only  9 
with  this  condition;  Voight  in  .'52  cases  found  9;  and  Erb  in  56  cases 
found  7.  Optic  atrophy  may  appear  early,  sometimes  before  the  onset  of 
ataxia.  It  is  primary;  that  is,  it  is  not  dependent  on  a  preceding  neuritis. 
It  may  progress  to  complete  blindness,  but  its  progress  is  often  slow. 
Changes  in  the  pupils  are  likely  to  be  early  symptoms  of  tabes.  The 
sympathetic  reflex  from  irritating  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  often  lost.  There 
may  be  myosis,  sometimes  extreme;  the  pupils  are  contracted.  Some- 
times they  are  unequal,  and  even  irregular  in  outline.  Later  in  the  disease 
they  may  be  widely  dilated.  But  the  commonest  change  is  the  ArgyU- 
Robertson  pupil. 

The  exterior  muscles  also  of  the  eyes  are  sometimes  involved. 
Thus,  there  may  be  ptosis  of  one  or  of  both  upper  lids.  Other 
paralyses  of  the  third  nerve  and  of  the  sixth  are  also  seen,  but  lie 
not  so  common. 

Among  the  rarer  symptoms  of  tabes  are  arthropatbieB.  Tbm»  mtf 
affect  the  knee,  ankle,  hip,  elbow,  or  shoulder.  A  very  typical  form  i 
that  seen  in  the  knee.    The  joint  is  the  aeat  of  a  paJpleaa  flWdJjna; 
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18  denudation  of  the  articular  surfaces,  grating,  pETusioo  of  fluid,  osteophytes, 
and  deformity.  The  joint  ia  relaxed,  allowing  the  knee  tu  be  over-extended 
or  bent  backward.  The  whole  leg  may  be  enlarged  and  brawny.  In  the 
shoulder  and  hip  an  atrophic  form  of  arthropathy  is  seen:  there  is  preternat- 
ural mobility.  Sometimes  painless  fractures  occur.  A  condition  known  as 
hypotonia  exists:  the  joints  may  allow  a  much  wider  range  of  motion  than 
normal.  Thus,  when  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  the  whole  lower  limb, 
straightened  at  the  knee,  may  be  so  extended  that,  in  pxtrem^ases,  the  foot 
may  even  rest  alongside  the  neck.  A  trophic  charartcristic  lesion  is  the  mat 
perJoroTis,  or  perforating  ulcer.  This  forms  on  the  bull  of  the  foot  or  great 
toe;  it  is  deep,  painless,  and  obstinate  in  healing.  Musnular  atrophy  Is  seen 
in  some  advanced  cases  of  posterior  scle- 
rosis, and  may  be  extreme.  It  is  probably 
dependent  on  involvement  of  the  ante- 
rior nerve-roots  or  anterior  horns,  or  on 
a  peripheral  neuritis. 

The  course  of  tabes  is  usually  chronic. 
It  is  a  disease  of  long  duration,  often 
extending  over  many  years.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  the  patient  is  unable  to 
leave  his  chair,  or  even  his  bed,  the  vic- 
tim of  painful  crises,  partially  or  entirGly 
blind,  with  incontinence  of  urine  and 
possibly  with  one  or  more  arthropathies. 
There  is  a  sensory  type  of  tabes.  This  is 
marked  by  early  optic  atrophy,  proceed- 
ing to  complete  blindness,  associated 
with  severe  lancinating  pains  and  crises, 
with  lost  knee-jerks,  but  without  im- 
pairment of  gait.  This  form  may  pt-rsist 
for  many  years,  finally  developing  ataxia. 
Buzzard  reported  a  case  which  preserved 
this  type  for  fifteen  years,  and  (lowers 
mentions  one  in  which  optic  atrophy  had 

existed  for  twenty  years  Iwfore  the  onset  of  incoordination.  This  type  ia  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  arthropathies.  Locomotor  ataxia  sometinn's  coexists  with 
general  paresis.  It  may  precede  that  disease,  as  is  the  more  common  way. 
or  in  some  cases  it  may  follow  it. 

There  is  a  juvenile  tabes,  which  is  the  result  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
The  disease,  however,  is  usually  one  of  adult  life,  the  initial  symptoms  gen- 
erally showing  themselves  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40  years.  It  is  not 
limited  to  any  race  or  country,  but  is  seen  wherever  syphiliK  abounds;  and  the 
statement  that  locomotor  ataxia  does  not  occur  in  the  n^^o  race,  is  erroneous. 
It  is  not  BO  common  among  women  in  any  race  as  among  men.  It  has  been 
seen  in  both  husband  and  wife. 

Diagnosis. — Locomotor  ataxia  is  to  be  distinguishi-d  from  multiple 
neuritis  by  the  fulguraat  pains,  the  crises,  the  pupillary  changes,  the  bladder 
■ymptoms,  and  the  absence  of  true  paralysis  with  atrophy  and  the  reactions 
of  degeonation.    There  is  a  pteudotaba  due  to  multiple  neuritis,  in  which 
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ataxia  is  marked,  but  the  history  of  the  case,  the  flaccid  paralysis,  with  atrophy 
aad  electrical  changes,  the  puaful  nerve-trunks  and  muscles,  aa  well  as  the 
absence  of  the  optic  atrophy  and  pupillary  changes,  serve  to  distinguish  it. 
Muscular  atrophy  with  loss  of  power  may  occur  in  advanced  stages  of  tabee, 
but  the  other  tabetic  symptoms  and  the  history  of  the  case  should  prevent 
error.  From  sj^ngomyelia,  in  which  there  sometimes  occurs  an  ataxic  type, 
tabes  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  dissociation  syndrome,  of  the 
scoliosis,  of  the  spastic  paralysis  in  the  l^is  with  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  and 
of  the  muscular  atrophy  in  the  shoulders  and  arms.  Arthropathies  occur 
in  both  diseases.    Optic  atrophy  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  syringomyelia. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  are 
hardly  to  be  confounded  with  tabes.  The  muscular  atrophy,  often  with  [we- 
served  or  even  exaggerated  reflexes,  and  the  absence  of  ataxia,  crises,  optic 
atrophy,  and  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  are  BufEcient  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  From  multiple  sclerosis  tabes  is  distinguished  by  the  ataxia, 
which  is  not  the  same  as  the  intention  tremor  of  the  former  disease,  in  which 
the  movement  is  jerky,  tremulous,  and  very  marked  only  on  voluntary  motion. 
Moreover,  in  multiple  sclerosis  there  is  usually  a  spastic  gait  with  exaggerated 
reflexes,  and  an  at»ence  of  fulgurant  pains  and  crises;  nystagmus  and  scan- 
ning speech  are  observed ;  optic  atrophy  may  he  present,  but  only  rarely :  the 
Argyll 'Robertson  pupil  is  not  seen.  The  painful  crises  of  tabes,  occurring  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  may  simulate  disease  of  some  internal  organ,  as  angina 
pectoris  or  gastric  ulcer,  or  some  affection  of  the  bowel.  The  resemblance  a 
only  superficial,  and  the  coexistence  of  other  tabetic  symptoms  points  to  the 
correct  diagnosis.  The  laryngeal  crises  sometimes  simulate  laryngismus 
stridulus,  especially  in  the  crowing  inspiration  at  the  end  of  the  attack,  and 
even  epilepsy,  when  consciousness  is  lost  and  spasmodic  movements  occur; 
but  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  the  associated  tabetic  symptoms  in  the 
pupils,  the  g^t,  and  the  reflexes.  In  various  forms  of  myelitis  there  may  he 
a  girdle  sense,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  lumbar  cord  loss  of  the  knee-jerks; 
but  usually  the  knee-jerks  are  exaggerated,  and  the  optic  and  pupillary  symp- 
toms are  wanting.  There  is  spastic  paralysis  in  the  legs,  sometimes  incon- 
tinence of  urine  and  ffeces  early  in  the  case,  and  the  general  history  is  differ- 
ent. C'rises  and  fulgurant  pains  are  wanting.  Ancesthesia,  clearly  delimiW 
at  its  upper  margin,  is  often  present.  In  the  menii^omyeUtis  of  syphilis 
we  sometimes  see  an  ataxic  paraplegia,  in  which  the  incoordination  la  very 
similar  to  that  of  tabes;  but  it  is  associated  with  a  spastic  state  of  the  Iowct 
limbs  and  exaggerated  knee-jerks. 

Tabes  may  coexist  with,  or  lead  up  to,  general  paresis,  but  the  peculiar 
mental  symptoms  serve  to  distinguish  the  latter  disease. 

Lymphocytosis  is  found  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  in  general  paresis, 
and  does  not  diminish  with  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  and  therefore  is  useful 
for  differentiating  those  diseases  from  cases  of  pseudo-tabes  and  pseudo- 
paresis.  It  also  occurs  in  sleeping  sickness,  in  tubercular  meningitis,  in 
Landry's  paralysis,  in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  in  herpes  eoster,  but  Mott 
thinks  it  is  strong  presumptive  evidence,  and  when  combined  with  other 
facts  is  an  invaluable  sign  of  syphilitic  and  parMTpfaQitio  affections.  He 
says  that  spirochietes  have  not  been  demoiutnMl|:)y^  ^M  flttuU* 

I  Powrr  and  Muivhy'*  Bytl.  Ol  K 
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IX.  ATAXIC  PARAPLEGIA. 

This  is  a  syndrome  caused  by  a  combined  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  and 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Pathology. — There  is  a  posterior  sclerosis  very  much  as  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  in  addition  a  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  but 
more  especially  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  Occasionally  the  direct  cere- 
bellar tracts  are  also  involved;  but  it  is  rather  rare  for  other  parts  of  the 
anterolateral  columns  to  be  invaded,  as,  for  instance,  Gowers's  tracts  or  the 
direct  pyramidal  tracts.  The  disease  seems  to  be  a  system  disease,  con- 
fining itself  to  certain  definite  tracts,  and  not  a  diffused  myelitis.  There 
is  a  form  of  syphilitic  meningomyelitis,  however,  which  closely  resembles 
combined  sclerosis  both  clinically  and  anatomically:  in  this  form,  the 
inflammation  is  located  in  the  lateral  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  cord; 
but  the  membranes  are  involved  first  and  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns 
are  affected  secondarily. 

Symptoms. — Because  of  its  morbid  anatomy  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  ataxic  paraplegia  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  locomotor  ataxia 
and  spastic  or  primary  lateral  sclerosis.  This  idea,  however,  requires  some 
qualification,  for  those  two  diseases  cause  some  contrary  symptoms,  such 
as  lost  knee-jerks  by  the  one  and  exaggerated  knee-jerks  by  the  other, 
and  the  two  symptoms  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  person.  As  usually 
seen,  the  share  of  the  disease  contributed  by  the  posterior  sclerosis  is  the 
ataxia.  There  may  be  some  other  tabetic  symptoms,  as  lancinating 
pains,  sensory  changes,  and  optic  atrophy,  but  they  are  rare.  Except  for 
the  ataxia  the  disease  takes  its  form  largely  from  the  sclerosis  of  the 
lateral  tracts.  There  is  a  spastic  gait,  with  exaggerated  reflexes,  and 
these  with  the  ataxia  produce  a  rather  confusing  picture. 

There  is  a  type  of  the  disease  in  which  the  tabetic  symptoms  pre- 
dominate, and  there  is  then  seen  the  ataxia  with  lost  knee-jerks,  fulgurant 
pains,  and  bladder  weakness,  combined  with  some  loss  of  power  due  to  the 
lateral  sclerosis.  According  to  Oppenheim  this  predominance  of  the  ataxia 
and  other  symptoms  of  posterior  sclerosis  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  more 
advanced  stages. 

Some  authors  claim  that  the  muscle  tonus  is  lowered,  or  at  least  not 
increased.  This  may  be  so  in  cases  in  which  the  posterior  columns  are  the 
more  involved;  but  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  advanced  stages, 
there  is  increased  tonus  along  with  the  spastic  paraplegia.  The  type  of 
the  case,  whether  more  ataxic  or  more  paraplegic  and  spastic,  will  depend 
upon  which  region  of  the  cord  is  more  affected. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 
The  combination  of  ataxia  with  a  spastic  gait  is  distinctive.  Multiple 
sclerosis  may  be  simulated  by  ataxic  paraplegia,  but  in  multiple  sclero- 
sis there  is  not  a  true  ataxia,  but  rather  an  intention  tremor,  with 
nystagmus  and  speech  defects.  From  some  forms  of  spinal  syphilis  the 
distinction  is  not  always  easy.  Diffused  myelitis  may  also  resemble  com- 
Uned  sclerosis,  but  the  symptoms  are  not  so  characteristic  of  a  system 
disease.  The  ataxia  closely  resembles  that  of  tal>es  dorsalis,  but  the 
ie  paraplepai  with  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  marks  the  difference. 
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X.  HEREDITARY  ATAXIA. 

This  affection,  also  called  Friedreich's  disease,  is  a  family  rather  than 
an  hereditary  disorder.  It  is  often  seen  in  several  brothers  or  sisters,  but 
is  seldom  directly  hereditary.  It  is  due  to  degeneration  of  several  tracts 
of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  the  posterior  columns,  but  the  lateral  tracts, 
and  sometimes  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  and  Clarke's  columns,*  may  aUo 
be  involved.  The  affection  of  the  posterior  columns  seems  to  give  the 
disease  most  of  its  individuality. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  has  an  ataxic  or  staggering  gait,  in  which 
he  keeps  his  feet  far  apart  and  sways  his  body  violently.  The  gait  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  locomotor  ataxia;  the  stamping  is  not  so  marked, 
the  swaying  of  the  body  is  more  conspicuous,  and  the  progressioD  has 
something  in  it  that  even  suggests  a  cerebellar  lesion.  There  may  also 
be  violent  ataxic  movements  while  sitting  or  even  reclining.  The  swaying 
is  not  particularly  increased  by  closing  the  eyes.  Later  there  are  ataxic 
movements  in  the  arms.  The  knee-jerks  are  abolished.  Aimsthesia  is 
not  present,  unless  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  then  not  always.  True 
paralysis  of  the  legs  occurs  also  in  advanced  stages,  and  there  may  even 
be  marked  muscular  atrophy.  Scoliosis  sometimes  occurs  and  a  form  o( 
club-foot  with  characteristic  over-extension  of  the  great  toe.  In  aorce 
cases  a  Babinski  reflex  has  been  seen.  The  fulgurant  pains  and  crisee  <^ 
true  tabes  are  not  seen,  nor  is  there  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Especially 
characteristic  are  the  nystagmus  and  speech  defects.  The  former  ia  usually 
of  the  lateral  variety.  The  speech  is  slow,  labored,  staccato,  or  scanning 
Optic  atrophy  and  ophthalmoplegias  do  not  occur.  The  disease  begins 
in  childhood,  as  a  rule,  although  in  a  few  coses  it  has  not  appeared  until 
early  adult  life.  It  is  an  incurable  affection,  and  steadily,  but  aometimes 
slowly,  progressive. 

Diagnosis.  —  From  locomotor  ataxia  Friedreich's  ataxia  is  distin- 
guished by  its  early  onset,  its  family  association,  its  freedom  from  cri-ses 
and  bladder  atony,  its  exemption  from  optic  atrophy  and  ophthalmople- 
gias, its  nystagmus,  and  its  speech  defects. 

Multiple  sclerosis  may  simulate  this  disease,  but  it  ia  rare  in  early 
childhood.  It  presents  spastic  paralysis  with  exaggerated  knee-jerks, 
intention  tremor,  sometimes  an  optic  atrophy,  and  it  is  not  seen  as  a 
family  affection. 

In  cerebellar  ataxia  there  may  be  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  optic  atro- 
phy, ataxic  speech,  and  a  more  distinct  cerebellar  gait  than  in  Friedreich's 
disease.    Still  these  two  affections  have  much  in  common. 

The  ataxic  movements  in  this  disease  may  simulate  chorea  and  various 
kinds  of  tremors;  but  the  association  with  the  other  symptoms  is  usually 
enough  to  prevent  error.  These  movements  have  not  the  rhythm  of  trero- 
ora,  and  they  are  not  of  the  involuntary  nature  of  choreic  jerkiDgis.  In 
chorea  the  movements  pei'sist  while  the  patient  is  at  rest;  in  Friedteieh's 
disease  they  are  seen  only  during  voluntary  motion. 
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XI.  SYRINGOMYELIA. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  proccsn  in  the  cord  which  rpsiilts  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  cavity.  This  procpss  is  a  gUomatoHia,  or  pntliferation  ol  a 
gliomatuus  tissue  which  breaks  dmvn  in  the  centre.  It  is  not  a  more  dila- 
tation of  the  central  canal  of  tho  cord,  for  this  c:mai  may  not  be  inclnded 
in  the  cavity,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Minion  in  IS75.  Dilatation  of 
the  central  canal  may  result  from  othiM-  conditions,  and  is  then  properly 
called  hytlromyelia. 

Patholofify.' — The  overjinnvth  uf  plimnatdiis  tissue  is  usually  most 
marked  in  the  gray  inatlcr.  When  thin  tissue  breaks  down,  the  resulting 
cavity  is  of  greater  or  less  extent.     It  may  extend  acniss  the  cord  almost 


«yiriniptri('ii]iy  on  cither  siile;  in  nihor  I'ascs  it  tends  to  fiillow  one  or  utlier 
horn  of  gray  matter.  The  rosidiing  injury  t()  tho  sinntiues  »if  the  cord 
may  be  extensive.  The  anterior  horns  arc  involved,  ilie  lateral  tracts 
Ixtlow  the  lesion  are  degenerated,  ami  the  posterior  horns  may  Iw  almost 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  corii;  but  the  jjoslerior  cDhinms  may  largely 
escape.  The  location  of  the  central  canal  is  usually  marked  by  a  collection 
of  ependynial  cells  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  cavity.  The  walls  of  the 
cavity  ai-e  sometimes  lined  with  a  sort  of  niembi-iine  formed  from  glioms- 
tous  tissue.  The  lesion  may  be  largely  locateil  in  the  cervical  region, the 
cavity  extending  upward  and  downward  in  various  shapes  and  to  various 
levels.  In  a  few  coses  the  dorsal  cord  is  mast  involved;  in  others,  the 
lumbar  cord.  Thecordat  the  aeat  of  lesion  is  often  flattened  and  ribbon- like. 
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Symptoms.  —  There  is  degeneration  of  the  anterior  horns.  If  the 
cavity  is  in  the  cervical  cord,  there  results  extensive  muscular  atrophy 
of  the  shoulders  and  arms  with  a  flaccid  paralysis  and  fibrillary  tremors. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  type  of  paralysis  in  the  wasted  limb  is  spastic, 
and  the  reactions  of  degeneration  are  wanting.  The  degeneration  of  the 
lateral  tracts  causes  a  spastic  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  with  exaggerated 
knee-jerks.  The  paralysis  in  rare  instances  is  hemiplegic,  and  in  some 
cases  ataxia  has  been  seen.  The  sensory 
symptoms  are  most  characteristic:  they 
constitute  the  so-called  di&socxtUion  syn- 
drome. There  is  loss  of  the  sense  of  heat, 
cold,  and  pain,  with  preservation  of  the 
tactile  sense.  The  location  of  this  sya- 
drome  depends  upon  the  seat  and  extent 
of  the  lesion:  it  may  be  most  marked  oo 
the  trunk,  bnt  it  is  also  seen  on  the 
extremities.  It  may  also  be  more  marked 
on  one  side,  and  it  occurs  in  areas  of  va- 
rious extent.  Occasionally  some  areas  of 
tactile  aniesthesia  are  also  found.  Trophic 
lesions  occur.  Maculie  appear  on  the  skin 
of  the  legs;  the  toe-nails  are  enlarged  and 
thickened,  with  transverse  ridges.  In  the 
type  known  as  Morvan's  disease  there  are 
painless  destructive  lesions  of  the  fingers. 
Scoliosis  is  not  uncommon;  and  occasion- 
ally an  arthropathy  of  one  or  other  joint 
is  seen  just  as  in  locomotor  ataxia.  Among 
the  rarer  symptoms  are  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  bulbar  and  oculo- 
motor symptoms,  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cords,  nystagmus,  painless  fractures,  and 
various  skin  eruptions,  such  as  urticaria 
and  pemphigus.  Bladder  symptoms  are 
usually  not  present. 

Diagnosis.  —  Syringomyelia   is   to  be 
distinguished   especially  from    progressi^'e 
muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic  lateral 
''""'"'  sclerosis.    To    both    diseases    it     bears    a 

resemblance  because  of  the  muscular  atrophy  of  the  shoulders  and  arms 
and  the  spastic  paralysis  in  the  legs;  but  it  differs  from  both  in  its  dis- 
sociation sensory  .syndrome  and  in  its  trophic  lesions.  The  disease  known 
as  pachymeningitis  hypertrophica  of  the  cervical  cord  sometimes  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  syringomyelia,  even  in  its  sensory  symptoms. 
There  may  be  the  same  loss  of  sense  for  pain,  heat,  and  cold,  with  preB- 
ervation  of  tactile  sense;  muscular  atrophy  of  the  shoulders  and  arms; 
and  spastic  paralysis  of  the  legs;  but  in  the  former  disease  there  is  oftaa 
a  history  of  trauma,  and  in  some  cases  the  stiffness  and  deformity  fol* 
lowing  upon  fracture  of  the  vertebrae  are  seen. 
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Morvan's  disease  is  a  form  of  syringomyelia  in  which  there  are  painless 
destructive  whitlows  of  the  fingers  (the  panaris  analgesique  of  French 
writers).  Morvan  claimed  that  the  disease  is  distinguished,  however,  from 
syringomyelia,  by  the  predominance  of  trophic  lesions  and  the  loss  of 
tactile  sense;  but  there  may  be  the  same  muscular  atrophy,  scoliosis,  and 
even  arthropathy,  and  the  two  affections  are  probably  closely  allied. 
This  type  so  much  resembles  some  forms  of  leprosy  that  Zambaco  and 
others  have  even  claimed  that  syringom5''elia  is  a  form  of  leprosy — a  curi- 
ous instance  of  confusing  a  resemblance  with  an  identity.  There  is  no 
central  gliomatosis  in  leprosy,  and  there  are  many  distinctions,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  which  are  described  under  that  disejise.  The 
anaesthetic  form  of  leprosy  is  dependent  on  a  neuritis,  not  a  cord  lesion. 

Charcot  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  trophic  lesions  of  s3Tingomyelia 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  hand  closely  resembling  acromegalia.  In  his 
case  the  change  was  limited  to  one  hand,  and  was  symptomatic  of  glioma- 
tosis. In  some  cases  the  paralysis  is  largely  unilateral,  resembling  hemi- 
plegia of  cerebral   origin:    but  the  other  cord   symptoms  distinguish  it. 

Dejerine  contends  that  Friedreich's  ataxia  is  due  to  a  gliomatous 
change  in  the  cord;  and  in  a  series  of  12  autopsies  in  (Jriffith's  collection 
of  cases  cavities  were  found  in  three.  Doubtless  in  rare  cases  in  which 
the  posterior  columns  are  much  involved  and  ataxia  results,  the  resem- 
blance of  syringomyelia  to  hereditary  ataxia  is  manifest »  but  the  sensory 
and  trophic  lesions  of  the  one,  and  the  speech  defects  and  nystagmus  of 
the  other,  serve  to  distinguish  them.  Thus  in  syringomyelia  the  knee- 
jerks  are  exaggerated,  except  in  the  rare  tabetic  form;  in  Friedreich's 
ataxia  they  are  abolished,  while  in  the  latter  there  are  speech  defects 
which  are  not  seen  in  the  former,  as  well  as  a  familial  history  in  many 
cases.  Nystagmus  is  most  rare  in  syringomyelia,  while  it  is  common 
in  Friedreich's  disease.  F'inally,  the  dissociation  symptom,  muscular 
atrophy,  arthropathies  and  other  trophic  lesions  are  all  suggestive  of 
syringomyelia;   which  disease,  moreover,  rarely  l)egins  in  early  youth. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  ataxia  occurs,  especially  if  there  should  be 
a  spinal  arthropathy  and  lost  knee-jerks,  the  resemblance  to  locomotor 
ataxia  may  be  striking,  but  the  sensory  symptoms,  the  muscular  atrophy, 
the  scoliosis,  and  the  other  trophic  lesions  would  establish  the  diagnosis. 
The  knee-jerks  are  not  always  lost  in  the  ataxic  form. 

XII.  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

AND  MEMBRANES. 

Syphilis  may  confine  its  ravages  entirely  to  the  spinal  cord  and 
membranes,  or  it  may  affect  both  the  spinal  contents  aod  the  brain.  The 
diffused  cerebrospinal  syphilis  is  usually  more  conspicuous  for  its  brain 
symptoms,  but  evidences  of  involvement  of  the  cord  can  often  be 
found  on  close  inspection. 

Pathology. — The  essential  leaion  of  ayphUis  9i  the  nervoua  system  is 
an  initial  endarteritis.  The  memfariMi^  toiyhlh-tl^  loon  involved,  and 
the  resulting  meningitis  ihim  Bpnili0jlMiUUU  structures. 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  tbe  tfi|fl|[^^^^^^^Mi^||MQim  exuda- 
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tive;  there  then  results  a.  thickeDing  of  the  oiembranes,  a  plastic  exudate, 
and  very  often  a  gummatous  neoplasm.  In  some  forms  the  resulting 
menin  go  myelitis  presents  but  little  exudation  and  practically  no  gummft. 
Thickening  and  even  obstruction  of  blood-veasela  may  occur,  leading  to 
various  degrees  of  necrosis  or  softening.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  lesioa 
may  be  largely  confined  to  the  membranes,  especially  the  pia,  with  only  t 
limited  area  of  peripheral  myelitis  underneath.  This  condition  is  especially 
seen  about  the  lateral  or  posterolateral  >3olumn8.  In  other  cases  the  disease 
process  is  more  diffused,  without  reference  to  the  various  tracts  uui 
systems  of  the  cord,  thus  causing  various  bizarre  combinations,  and 
symptoms  of  disseminated  myelitis. 

Symptoms. — Because  of  its  irregular  distribution  and  various  degrees, 
the  syphilitic  process  gives  rise  to  manifold  and  irregular  symptoms. 
In  some  cases  there  is  merely  a  meningo myelitis,  more  or  leas  circum- 
scribed, with  some  resulting  softening.  The  symptoms  are  then  practicallj 
the  same  as  have  already  been  described  under  the  bead  of  myelitis.  Id 
the  more  diffused  or  disseminated  form,  the  symptoms  are  irregular.  Irri- 
tation of  the  nerve-roots  is  common,  with  resulting  pains,  g;irdle  sense,  and 
stiff  back.  There  may  be  spastic  paraplegia,  impairment  of  the  nen'c 
supply  to  the  bladder,  and  various  forms  of  anaesthesia.  Sometimes  them 
is  muscular  atrophy,  and  even  monoplegia.  As  a  rule,  spinal  syphilii 
does  not  cause  a  so-called  "system-disease."  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
occur,  however,  especially  in  the  form  described  by  Erb  and  sometima 
called  by  his  name.  In  Erb's  paralysis  the  lesion  is  a  meningomyelitii 
of  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  cord.  There  results  a  spastic  paralysis  of 
the  legs,  with  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  low  muscle  tension,  that  is,  without 
contractures;  with  weakness  of  the  bladder,  and  usually  no  involvement 
of  sensation.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  lesion  includes  the  posterior 
aspects  of  the  cord,  and  there  is  then  added  an  ataxia,  possibly  vitfa 
some  alterations  of  sensation.  This  condition  closely  resembles  stuie 
paraplegia. 

Another  form  of  spinal  syphilis  is  seen  in  the  gummatous  tumor.  Tliii 
may  be  located  at  almost  any  level  of  the  cord,  or  sometimes  in  the  caudi 
equina.  Its  symptomatology  will  depend  upon  its  location  and  extmL 
the  same  as  in  any  other  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  clinical  picture  of  spinal  syphilis  varies;  there  may  l)e  reces- 
sions and  improvement;  at  other  times,  an  irregular  advance  «iih 
remissions.  Pure  "system-diseases"  are  rare,  except  in  Erb's  type; 
and  the  affection  may  especially  change  under  specific  treatment.  la 
some  cases  there  may  be  cerebral  symptoms,  and  involvement  of  oat 
or  more  cranial  nerves. 

Syphilis  is  now  believed  by  many  neurologists  to  be  the  sole  cause  d 
locomotor  ataxia.  The  lesion  in  tabes,  however,  does  not  always  pns^ 
the  type  of  an  exudative  meningomyehtis,  but  it  is  rather  a  parencbynuitoa 
change,  a  dystrophy  confined  to  the  sensory  protoneuron.  Xcvcrthelea 
there  are  some  pathologists,  as  Nageotte  and  others,  who  believe  I 
even  in  locomotor  ataxia  the  initial  lesion  is  a  meningitis  affecUog  f 
posterior  nerve-roots.  However  that  may  be,  tabes  dorsalis  i 
described  as  a  distinct  disease. 
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Diagnosis. — From  ordinary  myelitis  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord;  in  fact,  the  syphilitic  lesion  may  consist 
largely  of  a  meningomyelitis.  Syphilis  is  likely  to  cause  an  irropiilar 
distribution  of  symptoms,  but  this  fact  is  not  of  as  much  dijiEiiostic 
importance  as  some  writers  contend.  There  are  cases  of  myelitis,  or 
meningomyelitis,  with  or  without  softening,  in  which  it  is  not  poasible  to 
make  a  differential  diagnosis.  The  prohlem  is  simplifie<i  in  ca.^es  in  which 
there  is  a  clear  history  of  syphilitic  infection.  In  donbtful  cases  the  Was- 
sermann  test  mny  bv.  determinative.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  somi- 
associated  cerebral  syphilis  the  diagnosis  is  more  evident. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  cases  of  Krb's  palsy,  for  this  affection 
closely  resembles  primary  lateral  sclerosis  (the  so-called  primary  -spastic 
paraplegia),  except  that  in  the  former  the  bladder  is  often  involved,  .ilight 
sensory  changes  occur,  and  the  muscle  tone  is  less  increased.  In  I'>b's 
palsy  there  may  also  be  irritative  symptoms,  an  pain  and  the  girdle  sense, 
due  to  involvement  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  This  is  pnrticuliirly  so 
in  cases  in  which  the  lesion  spreads  to  and  upon  the  posterior  columns. 
We  then  see  a  condition  of  ataxic  parai)lpgi!i,  which  is  practically  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  combined  sclenisis  which  some  authors  describe  as 
a  system  disease  of  non-syphilitic  origin.  These  fine  problems  in  diagnosis 
cannot  always  l)e  satisfactorily  .solved,  but  in  all  such  cases  Iho  history 
of  syphilis  in  the  patient  should  l>e  carefully  sought;  and  whether  this  is 
found  or  not,  the  antisyphilitic  treatment  should  l>e  given  a  fair  trial. 
The  Wassermann  test  may  throw  light  on  those  cases. 

Some  authors  attempt  to  make  a  distinction  Ix-twcen  locrnuolor 
ataxia  ami  syphilitic  lej)tonieningitis  extending  to  the  posterinr  cnlunins. 
In  the  latter  disease  there  are  sensory  symptoms  and  ataxia  clnscly 
resembling  these  symptoms  in  t.ibes,  Imt  thf^  other  ilistinctive  tidw^tic 
Hymptoms.  siich  sis  optic  atrophy,  Argyll-Uoljerlson  pii|fil,  crises,  and 
arthropathies,  are  wanting. 

XIII.  TUMORS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Wc  include  here  not  only  turn  'rs  of  the  cord  proper  but  also  tiimors 
of  the  membranes,  for  the  distinction  Iwtween  them  is  not  cUnically  pos- 
sible. We  also  include  tumors  of  the  vertebra',  for  although  these  arc 
sometimes  distinguishable  at  the  1iedsi<lc  from  intraspinal  growths,  their 
clinical  features  are  similar.  Tumors  of  the  spinal  cord  proper  arc  rai-e; 
those  springing  from  the  membranes  are  the  more  common.  In  .50  ca.ses 
collected  by  Mills  and  Lloyd,  the  largest  number  were  sarcomata, 
gliomata,  or  gummata.  In  nearly  one-half  of  these  cases  the  tumor  was 
in  the  cervical  region;  the  dorsal  region  was  involved  next  in  frequency, 
and  then  the  lumbar  region.  The  cauda  equina  waa  also  involved  in  a 
few  cases. 

Symptoms. — In  most  ca^es  the  symptoms  indicate  irrilsition  early 
of  the  nerve-roota  and  membraneR.  and  later  pressure  on  the  cord.  Hence 
pain  is  often  an  early  or  iniliid  i«ymploni;  it  may  be  intenj<c.  neurnlgic, 
persisting  for  a  long  time  in  one  region,  and  may  rudlute  or  be  located  far 
from  the  cord  (eccentric  pai 
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hyperalgesia,  paresthesia,  or  even  anaesthesia,  and  there  may  be  a  Bubjn- 
tive  sense  of  numbness  in  some  localized  part,  and  even  a  girdle  sense. 
With  the  pain  there  may  be  some  stiffness  of  the  spine,  and  contracturt 
of  some  or  other  muscle  groups.  Aa  the  case  progresses  the  symptoms  of 
pressure  show  themselves;  there  is  paralysis  of  one  or  other  limb  or  group 
of  muscles,  and  aniesthesia  is  more  marked  and  more  extensive.  Tb«e 
may  be  anfesthesia  dolorosa,  that  is,  absence  of  sensation  to  objectin 
tests,  with  the  presence  of  pain  in  the  affected  part.  Paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  bowel  may  eventually  come  on.  In  fact,  we  see  the  symptom 
of  either  a  partially  transverse  or  even  (in  advanced  ca.'^es^  a  totally  tran*- 
verse  lesion.  The  distribution  of  these  symptoms  will,  of  course,  virj- 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  In  a  very  advanced  Stage  there  iri!l 
be  total  paralysis  behiw  the  seat  of  lesion,  contractures,  deviation  of  the 
spine,  ansesthesia,  incontinence,  bed-sores,  cystitis,  alteration  in  the  re- 
flexes, dyspntra,  tachycardia  or  bradycardia,  in  cervical  coses  dyspha^iu 
and  even  bulbar  and  ophthalmic  symptoms.  In  some  coses  there  U  piii 
on  pressure  or  palpation  over  the  site  of  the  tumor,  and  poin  on  twistiof 
or  bending  the  spine. 

Diagnosis. — The  mode  of  onset  is  often  suggestive.  The  initial  symp- 
toms are  likely  to  be  irritative,  hence  pain.  This  pain  may  be  eccentric  mi 
localized  in  the  distribution  of  one  or  of  a  few  nerves.  Paresis  begins  aL« 
as  a  localized  symptom;  it  may  at  first  be  more  marked  in  one  limbur 
even  in  one  group  of  muscles.  Later  the  symptoms  are  more  suggetin 
of  compression  of  the  cord,  as  aniesthesia,  paraplegia,  ineontinmce,  nut 
bed-sores.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  markedly  unilateral,  cauaiig 
the  so-called  Brown-S6quard  paralysis,  or  an  approach  to  it. 

From  syphilis  of  the  curd  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  tumor. 
In  fact  syphilis  may  cause  a  gummatous  tumor.  The  mode  of  onset '» 
more  suggestive  of  a  neoplasm.  The  Wassermann  test  should  alwa^  br 
made.  The  progress  of  the  disease  in  tumor  is  rather  more  penistrat  tii 
hopeless  than  in  most  cases  of  syphilitic  menjngomyelitis. 

From  myelitis  and  acute  softening  the  distinction  is  often  to  be  made 
by  the  more  abrupt  onset  of  these  aiTections.  The  symptoms  trf  a  tma- 
verse  lesion  are  much  sooner  established  than  in  tumor;  and  the  imtiil 
pain,  so  marked  in  case  of  neoplasm,  may  be  wanting.  Unilateral  ninp- 
toms  are  not  common  in  myelitis  and  softening.  In  hemorrhage  tie 
onset  is  sudden,  often  caused  by  trauma,  and  the  disease  reaches  iu 
acme  in  a  short  time.  In  spinal  caries  the  bone  lesion  can  usually  bt 
detected  by  inspection.  The  X-ray  may  demonstrate  the  lesion.  In  yot 
early  cases,  before  deformity  appears,  it  may  be  possible  to  elicit  pain  \jj 
jarring  the  spine,  and  there  may  be  stiffness  of  the  back,  and  pain  <■ 
passive  movements  of  the  trunk. 

In  traumatism  the  case  can  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  bistwT. 
Still,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  tumor  may  follow  trauma.  Aneurism  d 
the  aorta  may  erode  the  spine  and  cause  symptoms,  first  of  irritation  mi 
later  of  pressure.  It  is  only  to  be  detected  by  exploration  and  t^  the 
methods  of  physical  diagnosis.  Cancer  of  the  vertebrs  usually  ckum 
very  urgent  symptoms,  especially  of  initial  pain,  and  later  of  pre^ure  on 
tj^e  cord  or  nerve-roots.    The  nature  of  the  lesipii  may  remain  for  some  tiw 
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obscure;  or  there  may  be  the  history  of. precedent  cancer.  The  symptoms 
«oon  become  extremely  aggravated,  and  the  patient  becomes  cachectic. 

In  neuritis  there  is  soreness  of  the  nerve-trunks,  with  paralysis  of 
motion  or  of  sensation,  or  of  both,  in  areas  supplied  by  the  individual 
nerves.  In  early  stages  motion  is  more  likely  to  be  impaired  than  sensa- 
tion. Muscular  atrophy  occurs.  Compression  symptoms,  and  involve- 
ment of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  are  wanting.  Still,  the  distinction  is  not 
always  easy  between  neuritis  and  intraspinal  tumor,  especially  if  the  new 
^owth  affects  chiefly  the  nerve-rocJts,  as  in  the  cauda  equina. 

The  eccentric  or  localized  pain  of  tumor,  especially  in  the  early  stage, 
may  closely  simulate  a  mere  neuralgia,  or  even  a  disease  of  some  internal 
organ,  as  in  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  differential  diagnosis  must  depend 
on  the  association  of  the  symptoms;  for  instance,  of  other  symptoms  of  cord- 
lesion,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disease  of  the  suspected  viscus,  on  the  other. 

The  local  or  regional  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  as  in  cases  of  myelitis  O! 
trauma. 

XIV.  INJURIES  TO  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  is  subject  to  injury  by  blows,  falls,  crushings,  stab- 
wounds,  and  gun-shot  wounds.  The  commonest  injuries  are  those  which 
also  cause  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae.  It  is  not  essential, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  vertebrae,  as 
fatal  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cord  by  falls,  without  visible  injury  to 
the  bones.  Gun-shot  wounds  are  common,  and  a  few  instances  are  on 
record  of  the  cord  being  injured  or  partly  severed  by  a  stab  with  a  knife 
or  stiletto.  The  commonest  seat  of  injuries  to  the  cord  is  in  the  neck; 
next  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  lumbar  region,  being  more  massive  and 
better  protected  by  large  muscles,  is  not  so  often  involved.  It  has  l)een 
supposed  in  some  cases  that  a  vertebra  may  be  partly  dislocated  and 
then  spring  back  into  place,  thus  causing  a  crushing  of  the  cord.  Fracture 
is  not  always  associated  with  dislocation,  nor  vice  versa. 

The  lesion  in  most  of  these  cases  is  severe.  The  cord  is  either  partly 
disintegrated,  or  entirely  so  in  its  transverse  diameter.  It  is  softened  and 
necrosed,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  There  may  also  be  hemor- 
rhage within  the  spinal  membranes.  In  long-standing  cases  in  which  there 
have  been  attempts  at  repair,  there  is  much  scar  tissue,  together  with 
-degeneration  of  various  tracts  in  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Injury  to  the  cervical  region  causes  a  characteristic  symptom-group, 
-which  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  There  is  a  spastic 
paralysis  of  the  legs,  more  or  less  complete,  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum.  The  knee-jerks  are,  as  a  rule,  increased,  although  in  totally 
transverse  lesions  the  knee-jerks  may  be  abolished  at  first.  Later,  if 
the  patient  survives,  they  may  return  and  become  exaggerated.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  other  deep  reflexes.  Contractures  of  the  leg  muscles 
often  supervene,  and  bed-sores  may  form  very  rapidly  about  the  buttocks 
<ift  on  the  sacrum.  The  arms  are  totally  or  only  partly  paralyzed,  accord- 
ing as  the  cervical  enlargement  and  the  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus  are 
Iwr  are  not  totally  involved.    In  some  cases  the  arms  lie  paralyze<l  and 
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hyperaJgesift,  paneatiiesia,  or  even  ana?6thesia,  and  there  may  be  a  Bubj«. 
tive  sense  of  nuiiibness  in  some  localiKe<l  part,  and  even  n  girdle  smsc. 
With  the  pain  there  may  be  some  stiiTness  of  the  spine,  and  contracture 
of  some  or  other  muscle  groups.  As  the  caae  progress^  the  aymptonis  ni 
pressure  show  themselves;  there  is  paralysis  of  one  or  other  limb  or  Rroup 
of  muscles,  and  anesthesia  is  more  markeil  and  more  extensive.  There 
may  be  anesthesia  dolorosa,  that  is,  absence  of  sensation  to  objective 
tests,  with  the  presence  of  pain  in  the  affected  port.  PnnOysis  of  ttie 
bladder  and  bowel  may  eventually  come  on.  In  fact,  we  see  the  siitnplonu 
of  either  a  partially  transverse  ur  even  (in  advanced  enseal  a  totally  Inuu- 
verse  lesion.  The  distribution  of  these  symptoms  will,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  In  a  very  advanced  stage  there  wiii 
be  total  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  lesion,  contractures.  de\-iatii>a  of  the 
spine,  anaesthesia,  incontinence,  bed-sores,  cj-stitis,  alteration  in  the  re- 
flexes, dyspnrea,  tachycardia  or  bradycardia,  in  cen-ical  cases  dj'sphafiii, 
and  even  bulbar  and  ophthalmic  symptoms.  In  some  case-s  there  is  pain 
on  pressure  or  palpation  over  the  site  of  the  tumor,  anil  pain  on  twisting 
or  bending  the  spine. 

Diagnosis. — The  mode  of  onset  is  often  suggestive.  The  initial  symp- 
toms are  likely  to  be  irritative,  hence  pain.  This  pain  may  be  eccentric  snd 
localized  in  the  distribution  of  one  or  of  a  few  nerves.  Paresis  begins  als> 
aa  a  localized  symptom;  it  may  at  first  be  more  marked  in  one  hmb  or 
even  in  one  group  of  muscles.  Later  the  symptoms  are  more  suggesUre 
of  compression  of  the  cord,  as  aniesthesia,  paraplegia,  inrontineace,  uvJ 
bed-sores.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  markedly  unjiateral,  caiiang 
the  so-called  Brown-S^quard  paralysis,  or  an  approach  to  it. 

From  syphilis  of  the  curd  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  tianm. 
In  fact  syphilis  may  cause  a  gummatous  tumor.  The  hkkIc  of  onael  o 
more  suggestive  of  a  neoplasm.  The  Wassermann  test  should  al«ri)-s  l» 
made.  The  progress  of  the  disease  in  tumor  is  rather  more  pcfsistcat  aai 
hopeless  than  in  moat  cases  of  syphilitic  meningomyelitis. 

From  myelitis  and  acute  softening  the  distinction  is  often  to  be  tnadt 
by  the  more  abrupt  onset  of  these  affections.  The  symptoms  of  a  tr«»- 
verse  lesion  are  much  sooner  established  than  in  tumor;  and  ihe  initid 
pain,  so  marked  in  case  of  neoplasm,  may  be  wanting.  Unilateral  syTup- 
toms  are  not  common  in  myelitis  and  softening.  In  hemorrhage  ll< 
onset  is  sudden,  often  caused  by  trauma,  and  the  disease  reaclio  itt 
acme  in  a  short  time.  In  spinal  caries  the  bone  lesion  can  usually  i« 
detected  by  inspection.  The  X-ray  may  demonstrate  the  lesion.  In  vaj 
early  cases,  before  deformity  appears,  it  may  be  possible  to  elicit  piiln  bj 
jarring  the  spine,  and  there  may  be  stiffness  of  the  back,  uid  pain  o 
passive  movements  of  the  trunk. 

In  traumatism  the  case  can  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  histarf. 
Still,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  tumor  may  follow  trauma.  AniMirum  rf 
the  aorta  may  erode  the  spine  and  cause  symptoms,  first  oi  irritation  uJ 
later  of  pressure.  It  is  only  to  be  detected  by  exploration  and  by  Ita 
methods  of  physical  diagnosis.  Cancer  of  the  vertebra:'  usnallr  rsu«» 
very  urgent  symptoms,  especially  of  initial  pain,  and  latj»r  nf  prewumm 
the  cord  or  nerve-roots.     The  nature  of  the  lesion  may  remain  for  somrtinw 
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A  unilateral  lesioo  of  the  cord  may  cause  the  so-called  Brown-S^quard 
^ndrome:  there  is  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  and  loss 
of  sensation  on  the  opposite  ttide,  but  this  sensory  loss  is  in  the  tempera- 
ture and  pain  sense  rather  than  in  the  tactile  scnte.  If,  however,  the  pos- 
terior column  of  one  cddc  is  affected  there  is  tactile  aniesthesia  also,  but  it 
is  on  the  Bids  of  the  lesion. 

Dlafcnosis. — To  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion  the  practitioner 
should  study  the  uppermost  limits  of  the  antestlicsia,  and  the  nniscle-groups 
involved,  and  compare  them  with  a  chart  and  table  of  the  spinal  segments. 
In  this  way  an  exact  local  diagnosis  may  be  reached  (pp.  313-314). 

The  history  of  the  case  is  usually  sufficient  to  establish  the  clinical 
diagnosis.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  say  wliether  the  lesion  is  a  mere 
hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  or  in  the  membranes,  or  whether 
it  is  a  crush  af  the  cord.  Practically  the  distinction  is  not  at  much  impor- 
tance so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  patient  is  concerned.  It  is  more  important 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  cord  is  merely  affected  by  pressure, 
or  whether  it  is  actually  crushed,  especially  when  surgical  intervention  is 
contemplated.  But  this  is  seldom  possible  before  operation.  The  reason 
why  laminectomy  is  so  seldom  beneficial  in  these  cases  is  that  the  cord  has 
been  damaged  beyond  the  power  of  surgery  to  repair.  Clinically  these 
cases  closely  resemble  myelitis;  and  in  some  of  them  secondary  inflam- 
mation may  be  present.  Abolition  of  the  knee-jerks  may  indicate  a  total 
transverse  lesion  and  is  usually  of  grave  import. 

XV.  HEMORRHAGE  IN  THE  SPINAL  CORD 
AND  MEMBRANES. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  ha-matoniyclia,  is  usually  the  result 
of  injury.  It  may  be  associated  with  a  crush  of  the  cord  diie  to  vio- 
lence, or  with  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebra;.  In  a  few  cases  of 
injurj',  however,  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  the  only  lesion.  Thus 
cases  have  been  reported  of  great 
violence,  as  a  fall  down  a  long 
flight  of  stairs,  in  which  the  bones 
were  uninjured,  and  even  the 
membranes  escaped,  and  yet  a 
small  and  rapitlly  fatal  hemor- 
rhage was  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  cord.  The  hemorrhage  may 
be  in  the  gray  matter,  or  close  to 
it.  and  may  cause  extensive 
destruction  of  the  spinal  medulla. 
It  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  be 

Apparent     until     the     cord     is    sec-  Ftq.  390— ilEtnaluniyeLia.— Uoyd. 

taoned,  or  it  may  cause  an  appear- 
ance of  pallor  or  slight   swelling   on  the  surface.     In   some   cases   the 
Uood  breaks  through   to   the  surface  and   is  present  in   the   meninges. 
Minute  capillary  hemorrhages  may  be  the  starting-point  for  necrotic  soft- 
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flaccid  at  the  side;  in  other  cases  some  power  is  retained,  especialljf 
power  of  flexion  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  and  contractures  supervene. 
Wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  is  likely  to  set 
in  if  the  cervical  enlargement  is  injured.  Sensation  may  be  entirely 
abolished  below  the  line  of  injury.     If  the  lesion  is  low  in  the  neck  the 

aniesthesia  may  not 
involve  the  shoulders  and 
out«r  aspects  of  the  uppCT 
arms.  Pain  on  moWng 
the  neck  may  be  severe. 
If  the  injury  extends 
above  the  fourth  cer\-ical 
segment  the  phrenic  nenr 
may  be  paralyzed  and 
cause  death.  The  pupQ- 
lary  cnntre  in  the  cord  may 
be  injured,  with  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the 
pupil;  if  it  is  only  irri- 
tateil  the  pupil  is  dilated. 
In  some  cases  of  injurr 
to  the  cervical  cord  Ibf 
clinical  picture  close!) 
resembles  syringoniyelia. 
There  is  atrophic  paral- 
ysis of  the  shoulders,  arms 
and  hands,  spastic  paral- 
ysis of  the  legs,  nith  tbe 
dissoc  iationscnsorysymp- 
toms  as  seen  in  syringiv 
myelia.  In  such  ca=e 
there  is  usually  <lefor[nitr 
of  the  cervical  spine  from 
the  old  injury,  and  sub- 
sequent ankylosis. 

Injury  to  the  dorxi 
region  causes  spastic  pen- 

Fin.3nS.— Tnium-ii>rthe«rvicaIn>gionorilwi^nslainl,  aitnu.       plcgia    and    all     the    Ct-L^f 
liii.iiKsynngomyei*.—    oyil.  symptoniS       OS      deSCH-^ 

above  except  those  in  the  upper  extremities.  The  anfesthesia  whoi 
present  gives  a  valuable  clue  to  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  injury.  There 
may  be  a  zone  of  hypersesthesia  at  the  extreme  upper  limit,  due  io 
irritation  of  the  nerve-root^;  and  pain  may  radiate  through  the  trunk 
at  this  level  for  the  same  reason. 

Injury  to  the  lumbar  region  also  causes  paralysis  of  the  legs,  bladder, 
and  rectum,  but  if  the  lumbar  enlargement  is  involved  the  paralysis  of  the 
legs  is  flaccid,  with  abolished  knee-jerks,  wa.'iting  of  the  muscles,  and  elrc- 
trical  changes.  Anaesthesia  may  be  present  on  the  buttocks,  genitalii, 
perineum,  thighs,  and  legs.     Pain  in  the  legs  may  also  be  present. 
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A  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord  may  cause  the  so-called  Brown-S^quard 
syndrome:  there  ia  paralysis  of  motion  oh  the  aide  of  the  lesion  and  loss 
of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side,  but  this  sensory  loss  is  in  the  tempera- 
ture and  pain  sense  rather  than  in  the  tactile  sense.  If,  however,  the  pos- 
terior column  of  one  side  is  affected  there  is  tactile  aniesthesia  also,  but  it 
is  on  th3  Bids  of  the  lesion. 

Diag^nosis. — To  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion  the  practitioner 
should  study  the  uppermost  liniits  of  the  anfesthcsia,  and  the  muscle-groups 
involved,  and  compare  them  with  a  chart  and  table  of  the  spinal  segments. 
In  this  way  an  exact  local  diagnosis  may  be  reached  (pp.  313-314). 

The  history  of  the  case  is  usually  sufficient  to  establish  the  clinical 
diagnosis.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  lesion  is  a  mere 
hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  or  In  the  membranes,  or  whether 
it  is  a  crush  of  the  cord.  Practically  the  distinction  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  patient  is  concerned.  It  is  more  important 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  cord  is  merely  affected  by  pressure, 
or  whether  it  is  actually  crushed,  especially  when  surgical  intervention  is 
contemplated.  But  this  is  seldom  possible  before  operation.  The  reason 
why  laminectomy  is  so  seldom  beneficial  in  these  cases  is  that  the  cord  has 
been  damaged  beyond  the  power  of  surgery  to  repair.  Clinically  these 
eases  closely  resemble  myelitis;  and  in  some  of  them  secondary  inflam- 
mation may  be  present.  Abolition  of  the  knee-jerka  may  indicate  a  total 
transverse  lesion  and  is  usually  of  grave  import. 

XV.  HEMORRHAGE  IN  THE  SPINAL  CORD 
AND  MEMBRANES. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  hs^matomvclia,  is  usually  the  result 
of  injury.  It  may  be  associated  with  a  crush  of  the  cord  due  to  vio- 
lence, or  with  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebrie.  In  a  few  cases  of 
injury,  however,  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  the  only  lesion.  Thus 
cases  have  been  reported  of  great 
violence,  as  a  fall  down  a  long 
flight  of  stairs,  in  which  the  bones 
were  uninjured,  and  even  the 
membranes  escaped,  and  yet  a 
small  and  rapidly  fatal  hemor- 
rhage was  found  in  the  sub-stance 
of  the  cord.  The  hemorrhage  may 
be  in  the  gray  matter,  or  close  to 
it,  and  may  cause  extensive 
destruction  of  the  spinal  medulla. 
It  mny  be  so  small  as  not  to  be 

apparent   until    the   cord    is  sec-  pio.  39a.— iiamaiomyeiia.— Uoyd. 

tioned,  or  it  may  cause  an  appear- 
ance of  pallor  or  slight   swelling   on   the  surface.     In  some   cases   the 
blood   breaks  through  to   the  surface  and   is  present  in   the   meningea. 
Minute  cai)illary  hemorrhages  may  be  the  starting-point  for  necrotic  soft- 
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'ening.  Van  Gieson  has  found  long  alender  columns  of  necrosis  in  the 
cord,  causing  narrow  cavities,  which  he  thinks  may  be  due  to  traumatic 
hemorrhage.  They  extend  for  long  distances  both  above  and  below  the 
main  lesion.     Meningeal  hemorrhage  may  also  occur  from  trauma. 

Spontaneous,  or  non-traumatic,  hemorrhage  in  the  spinal  cord  is  rare. 
The  primary  lesion  is  probably  vascular,  due  to  some  weakness  or  disease 
of  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  vascular  lesions,  which 
are  so  common  in  the  brain,  are  apparently  so  uncommon  in  the  spinal 
cord.  It  has  been  doubted  by  competent  pathologists  whether  arterio- 
sclerosis, as  well  as  thrombosis  and  embolism,  occurs  in  the  cord;  but 
there  is  not  sufGcient  ground  for  dogmatic  statements  in  the  negative 
It  seems  more  probable  that  some  cases  of  hemorrhage  and  hemorrhaije 
softening  in  the  cord  may  be  due  to  such  lesions. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  come  on  rapidly,  even  suddenly,  and 
may  cause  profound  shock;  but  even  in  the  traumatic  cases  this  rule  is 
not  absolute,  for  hours  may  elapse  before  all  the  symptoms  are  estab- 
lished. This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  small  hemorrhage.  on« 
started,  continues  for  some  time  to  progress,  with  gradually  increasinf 
eflect.  Especially  in  meningeal  hemorrhage  this  gradual  onset  is  seen. 
and  perhaps  more  so  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  where  tht 
Cauda  equina  is  involved.  Many  hours  have  been  known  to  elapse  before 
the  paralysis  was  complete.  In  such  a  case  presumably  the  blood  gradu- 
ally settles  ami  clots  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal.  There  may  be 
complete  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  below  the  level  of  the  lesion.  If  lb( 
lesion  is  in  the  neck,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  may  be  paralyzed.  TV 
respiration  is  (hen  diaphragmatic  and  irregular. 

All  modes  of  sensation  may  be  absolutely  lost  below  the  level  of  the 
lesion.  These  symptoms,  however,  vary.  Some  hours  may  elapse  hefwr 
they  are  fully  established,  and  later,  even  in  unfavorable  cases,  sensation 
has  been  known  to  return  in  part.  Thus  the  patient  may  have  a  return 
of  tactile  sense  in  some  limited  area;  or  of  pain  sense,  or  thermic  sense. 
or  sense  of  position,'  one  or  all.  The  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  pari- 
lyzed,  and  priapism  may  occur. 

The  reflexeis,  especially  the  knee-jerks,  may  be  retained  and  soob 
become  exaggerated.  If  the  lesion  is  totally  transverse,  the  knee-jerb 
are  likely  to  be  abolished,  although  they  may  return  in  time.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  not  lost  until  after  some  daj's.  Total  abolition  of  tbf 
knee-jerks,  therefore,  in  a  hemorrhage  above  the  lumbar  enlat^men:  is 
not  a  favorable  sign,  for  it  indicates  an  extensive  lesion.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage is  in  tlie  lumbar  enlargement  the  knee-jerks  will  probably  also  be 
abolished,  but  this  is  from  interference  with  the  reflex  centres  in  the  cord; 
hence  it  is  not  necessarily  so  ominous  a  symptom.  The  ciliary  reflei 
from  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  may  be  absent  in  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage in  the  cervical  region;  hence  there  may  be  spastic  myosis.  It  thij 
centre  is  only  irritated  there  is  symptomatic  mydriasis  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

Pain  may  be  an  urgent  symptom.  In  Kindred's  case,  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  was  in  the  fourth  dorsal  segment,  there  was  an  initial  agoniiinf 
pain  simulating  angina  pectoris.  Pain  may  persist,  and  it  may  even  bei^ 
far  below  the  level  of  the  lesion,  if  this  is  not  totally  transverse ;  this  probaWy 
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because  free  blood  escapes  in  the  meninges  and  causes  pressure  and  irritation 
at  lower  levels.    The  girdle  or  "cincture"  feeling  is  present  in  some  cases. 

In  brief,  the  symptoms  of  haematomyelia,  whether  traumatic  or  non- 
traumatic, are  those  of  a  complete  or  almost  complete  transverse  lesion 
of  the  cord.  Abolition  of  the  knee-jerks  may  be  seen.  The  localizing 
symptoms  depend  upon  the  exact  level  at  which  the  lesion  occurs,  and 
they  have  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  myelitis. 

The  course  of  severe  cases  is  usually  rapid.  In  Kindred's  case  of  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage  death  came  in  six  hours.  If  the  lesion  is  totally 
transverse,  with  abolished  knee-jerks  and  rapidly  forming  bed-sores,  the 
prognosis  is  highly  unfavorable.  If  the  lesion  is  high  in  the  neck  death 
may  come  from  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 

High  temperature  and  excessive  sweating  are  seen  toward  the  end 
in  fatal  cases.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Lloyd  moist  skin  was  noted  above, 
and  dry  skin  below,  the  line  of  anaesthesia  toward  the  end. 

In  hemorrhage  in  the  membranes,  when  the  cord  itself  is  not  involved 
and  not  much  pressed  upon,  the  outlook  is  more  favorable,  although  per- 
manent crippling  in  some  form  is  not  unusual.  Pain  is  often  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  the  anaesthesia  and  pain  may  follow  individual  nerve-trunks. 
In  the  legs,  if  the  cauda  equina  is  involved ,  there  is  a  flaccid  paralysis  with 
muscular  atrophy  and  abolished  reflexes,  somewhat  like  a  multiple  neuritis, 
but  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  bowel. 

Diagnosis. — In  traumatic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  except 
to  distinguish  hemorrhage  from  crush,  and  this  is  often  not  possible,  nor 
is  it  of  great  practical  importance.  The  history  of  the  case  points  unerringly 
to  a  grave  lesion  of  the  cord.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  fracture, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  careful  surgical  examination,  aided  by 
the  X-rays.  Ha&matomyelia  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  disease  of 
any  internal  organ,  and  yet  in  dorsal  hemorrhage  the  initial  symptoms 
have  simulated  angina  pectoris.  Hut  the  speedy  onset  of  paralysis,  anaes- 
thesia, priapism,  and  incontinence  would  distinguish  the  cord  lesion.  So, 
too,  of  pain  from  lumbar  hemorrhage  simulating  disease  of  abdominal 
viscera.  The  supreme  difficulty  in  non-traumatic  cases  is  to  distinguish 
haematomyelia  from  transverse  myelitis,  acute  white  softening,  and 
pachymeningitis.  The  sudden  onset  and  rapid  course  serve  better  than 
all  other  symptoms  to  distinguish  hemorrhage  from  any  of  these  condi- 
tions; but  the  diagnosis  in  non-traumatic  cases  may  remain  obscure. 
The  extreme  rarity  of  spontaneous  haematomyelia  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Softening  and  hemorrhage  being  due  often 
to  the  same  causes,  and  being  part  of  the  same  pathological  process,  a 
dogmatic  diagnosis  between  them  may  sometimes  not  be  practicable. 

The  exact  seat,  or  level,  of  the  lesion  is  to  be  determined  as  in 
injury  or  myelitis. 

XVI.  SOFTENING  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Acute  softening  of  the  cord  is  often  confused  with  myelitis,  and  indeed 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them  at  the 
bedside.     The    subject   has    already   been   discussed   under  the   head    of 
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myelitic.  Th(t  latter  term  properly  indicate)]  an  inflammation,  and  this  Id 
turn  is  due  to  aume  infection;  whereas  softening  may  presumably  be 
caused  by  a  vascular  lesion,  such  as  embolus  or  thrombus.  Nevertheless, 
softening  is  sometimes  secondary  to  inflammation;  and  it  also  re^ulu 
from  trauma.  Weiss  has  recorded  a  case  of  softening  of  the  cord  occur- 
ring suddenly  in  a  boy  who  had  mitral  disease.  Gowers  refers  to  a  siiti- 
ilar  case.  The  inference  is  that  cardiac  emboli  were  the  causes  of  the 
softening.  The  symptoms  are  so  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  myelitis 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  again.  The  onset  of  the  disea^. 
however,  may  be  more  abrupt. 


XVII.  THE  CAISSON  DISEASE. 

The  caisson  is  a  large  compartment,  inverted,  in  which  a  constant 
.supply  of  compressed  air  is  maintained  in  order  to  counteract  the  pres.sure 
of  the  water  from  without,  thus  allowing  men  to  work  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  piers.  The  cais.son  disease  is  an  affection,  largely  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  especially  of  the  spinal  cord,  caused  by  working  in 
the  compressed  air  of  these  compartments.  The  highest  pressure  attaineii 
at  the  St.  Louis  bridge  was  50  lbs,  to  the  square  inch,  the  normal  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  being  15  lbs.  By  some  observers  the  mischief  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  emerging  from  the  compressed  air  while  the  system  is  over- 
heate<l  and  fatigueil  with  the  hard  labor. 

Pathology.  —  Van  Rensselaer  studied  the  cord  in  a  case  of  this 
disease  and  found  extensive  changes.  A  disseminated  necrotic  area  w>f 
found  in  the  dorsal  region,  with  ascending  degeneration  in  the  columns 
of  (joII  and  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  and  descending  degeneratiuD  in 
the  pyramidal  tracts,  respectively  above  and  below  the  niid-<lorsal  lesion. 
The  necrosis  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  white  substance,  the  gray 
matter  not  being  involved.  Possibly  with  the  more  refined  methods 
now  used,  this  entire  exemption  of  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  mighl 
not  be  found.  No  hemorrhages  were  seen.  The  fanciful  theory  thai 
air-bubbles  or  air-emboli  cause  the  softening  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
Brooks  has  recently  studied  the  blood-pressure  in  75  workmen  before, 
during,  and  after  working  in  the  caisson,  and  found  no  marked  chanp 
in  arterial  pressure. 

Symptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  do  not  lippear  until  after  the 
workman  emerges  into  the  outer  air.  Some  minutes,  even  hours,  may 
elapse.  There  is  usually  severe  epigastric  pain,  with  vomiting,  then  vwy 
severe  pain  in  the  back  and  lumbar  region,  along  the  spine,  and  shooting 
down  the  leg.-^.  Smith  described  these  pains  as  of  a  tearing  character  aaii 
intolerable.  Ana*sthesia  shows  itself  promptly,  often  of  the  type  known 
as  "anesthesia  dolorosa,"  and  advances  with  the  motor  symptoms.  The 
paralysis  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  paraplegia,  although  in  some  ca.'^ 
the  arms  also  have  been  involved.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  commcmly 
paralyzed.     Beil-sores  form. 

Brain  symptoms  aie  seen  in  the  more  severe  cases,  and  especially  in 
fatal  cases.  There  blix:  headache  and  vertigo,  and  in  fatal  cases  uncon- 
eciousness  supervenes  l)efore  death.     Pelton  describes  a  comatose  typ*. 
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which  may  appear  suddenly,  with  cyanosis,  and  is  usually  fatal.  The 
duration  in  mild  cases  is  from  a  few  hours  to  six  or  eight  days.  In  sever>j 
cases  death  may  result  in  a  few  days. 

The  viscera  are  not,  as  a  rule,  seriously  involved.  There  may  be 
bronchial  irritation  and  cough.  The  urine  has  usually  a  high  specific 
gravity.  Perforation  of  the  ear  drum  and  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  have 
been  observed. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  import  of  severe  spinal  symptoms,  such  as  para- 
plegia, anaesthesia,  and  incontinence,  in  a  caisson  worker  soon  after 
quitting  work  is  unmistakable.  The  disease,  as  described  by  most  ob- 
servers, is  of  spinal  or  central  origin,  as  proved  also  by  such  autopsies  as 
the  one  made  by  Van  Rensselaer,  and  is  not  a  mere  peripheral  neuritis, 
due  to  carbonic  acid  poisoning,  as  others  have  contended.  8till,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  peripheral  neurons  may  be  found  involved  in  some  cases. 
An  affection  similar  in  every  way  to  the  caisson  disease  occurs  in  divers. 

XVIII.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CAUDA  EQUINA. 

The  Cauda  equina  is  the  leash  of  nerve-roots  lying  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  spinal  canal.  These  are  the  nerve-roots  that  come  off  from  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  segments.  The  spinal  cord  ends  about  opposite  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra;  consequently  the  nerve-roots  from  its  lower 
segments  have  to  traverse  comparatively  long  distances  before  uniting 
to  form  the  lower  spinal  nerves  at  or  about  their  respective  foramina 
of  exit  from  the  spinal  canal.  These  prolonged  nerve-roots  are  the 
cauda  equina. 

Patholosry. — The  cauda  equina  may  be  the  seat  of  injury  or  disease. 
The  injuries  are  similar  to  those  that  cause  damage  to  the  cord  itself. 
Thus  there  may  be  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebra*,  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  or  traumatic  hemorrhage,  sometimes  with  secondary  inflam- 
mation. Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  spine  are 
not  so  common  as  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions,  for  the  parts  are 
massive  and  protected  by  large  muscles;  nevertheless  they  sometimes 
occur.  But  a  traumatic  meningeal  hemorrhage  may  settle  from  stiU 
higher  levels  and  press  upon  the  strands  of  the  cauda  equina.  Septic 
meningitis  may  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  sometimes 
during  the  puerperium,  or  from  other  causes,  such  as  a  sloughing  bed- 
sore. Syphilitic  meningitis  may  also  occur,  and  syphilitic  tumor,  or 
gumma,  is  not  so  very  uncommon.  Other  varieties  of  tumor  may  also  be 
seen.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  although  the  cauda  equina,  being 
composed  of  nerve-fibres,  is  anatomically  a  part  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
system,  nevertheless,  being  contained  within  the  spinal  canal  and  enclosed 
within  the  spinal  meninges,  it  has  practically  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  central  structures. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  a  common  symptom  in  meningitis  or  neuritis 
of  the  cauda  equina,  and  is  due  to  involvement  of  the  sensory  roots. 
It  may  be  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  or  it  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  logs  and  feet.  It  is  sometimes  lancinating  or 
neuralgic,  or  burning  as  in  neuritis,  and  may  be  associated  with  glossy  skin 
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and  cutaneous  hyperesthesia.  Anujsthesia  may  also  occur;  it  may  he 
variously  distributed,  and  is  sometimes  segmental  in  type,  especiallv 
when  the  lesion  is  localized,  as  in  the  case  of  hemorrhage,  and  involves 
only  the  lower  parts  of  the  leash  of  nerves.  This  is  explained  by  tlw 
fact  that  each  succeeding  pair  of  nerves  from  below  upward  representf 
a  distinct  segment  of  the  cord. 

The  paralysis  is  peripheral  in  type;  that  is,  it  is  of  the  flaccid  variety, 
with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  changes  in  the  electrical  reactions.  Tbr 
knee-jerks  are  abolished,  unless  the  roots  from  the  upper  lumbar  aegmenlt^ 
escape.  This  type  of  paralysis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strands  of  the 
Cauda  equina  belong  anatomically  to  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 

In  a  few  cases  the  knee-jerks  are  exaggerated,  as  when  the  lesion 
extends  gradually  from  below  upward  and  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  roots 
from  the  upper  lumbar  segments.  The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  varies 
In  some  cases  muscular  groups  only  are  involved,  as  the  peronei,  sursi, 
hamstring,  etc.,  thus  indicating  a  segmental  type. 

The  bladder  and  bowel  may  be  paralyzed,  and  priapism  or  even  nuroul 
erections  do  not  occur  as  a  rule.  Bed-sores  are  not  uncommon.  In  Fan* 
cases  painful  contractures  are  present  in  the  legs. 

Tumors  of  the  cauda  equina  cause  a  great  variety  of  symptoms.  All 
depends  upon  the  level  at  which  the  tumor  is  located  and  its  extent.  Pain 
is  an  eariy  symptom,  possibly  felt  low  in  the  back,  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the 
legs.  Later,  pressure  symptoms  develop,  and  consist  of  various  forms  of 
paralysis,  usually  of  the  peripheral  type.  The  symptoms  thus  gradually 
extend  as  from  a  centre.    The  bladder  and  bowel  may  be  affected. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diseases  from  which  these  affections  have  t^i  hf 
differentiated  are  myelitis,  multiple  neuritis,  and  locomotor  ataxia.  In 
traumatic  cases  the  history  is  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  them.  From 
myelitis  the  peculiar  segmental  distribution  of  the  symptoms,  the 
flaccid  atrophic  paralysis,  the  reactions  of  degeneration,  and  the  lost 
knee-jerks  suffice  to  make  clear  the  difference.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  in  myelitis  involving  the  lumbar  enlargement  all  these 
symptoms  might  be  present,  and  in  such  a  case  an  exact  diagnosis  may 
not  be  practicable. 

Inflammation  of  the  cauda  equina  may  closely  simulate  multiple 
neuritis,  but  multiple  neuritis  is  seldom  confined  to  the  legs,  and  the  blad- 
der and  bowel  are,  as  a  rule  practically  without  exception,  not  involved. 
In  the  cases  of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  in  which  the  lower  hrobt 
alone  are  paralyzed,  the  exemption  of  the  bladder  and  bowel  would  sent 
to  point  out  the  difference.  The  pains,  too,  are  of  a  different  kind  in  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  being  more  local  and  peripheral,  and  felt  most  acutely  on 
pressure  on  the  nerves  and  muscles.    The  Wassermann  test  should  be  made. 

Disease  of  the  cauda  equina  resembles  locomotor  ataxia  only  remotely, 
and  chiefly  in  the  pain  and  lost  knee-jerks.  There  are  no  true  tabetir 
symptoms,  as  ataxia,  pupillary  changes,  and  optic  atrophy;  and  even  the 
pain  is  not  like  the  paroxysmal  fulgurant  pain  of  tabes.  Moreover  in  tabe^ 
we  do  not  see  distinct  segmental  anesthesia,  and  the  muscles,  at  least  in 
^e  early  stages,  are  not  paralyzed  and  degenerated. 

Tumor  of  the  cauda  equina  is  discussed  with  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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XIX.  SPINA  BIFIDA. 

Spina  bifida  is  a  developmental  defect,  caused  by  failure  of  the  verte- 
bral arches  (which  grow  from  the  mesoblastic  somites  in  the  embryo)  to 
coalesce  behind  the  spinal  cord  and  between  it  and  the  skin  of  the  back. 
Several  varieties  of  deformity  result  according  to  the  tissues  involved 
(see  p.  16). 

Spina  bifida  is  sometimes  associated  with  other  developmental  defect.s, 
especially  hydrocephalus. 

This  condition  usually  presents  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  although  the 
defect  is  not  always  detected  at  once  in  the  new-born  child.  The  small 
tumor  on  the  back  tends  to  grow,  and  in  time  may  become  very  large.  The 
important  point  is  to  determine  the  variety  of  the  bifid  spine.  In  menin- 
gomyelocele the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  are  involved,  and  paraplegic  symj)- 
toms  are  always  present.  This  distinction  is  important,  especially  from  a 
surgical  stand-point,  for  any  operation  for  the  excision  or  obliteration  of 
the  sac  in  this  variety,  even  if  successful,  must  inevitably  leave  the  child 
a  more  or  less  hopeless  cripple.  In  simple  meningocele  the  results  may  be 
better,  as  the  cord  is  not  involved. 

The  tumor  is  usually  in  the  lumbar,  lumbosacral,  or  sacral  region. 
It  is  infrequent  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions. 

Spina  bifida  requires  to  be  distinguished  from  certain  other  embryo- 
logical  defects,  such  as  congenital  tumors  in  the  sacrococcygeal  region, 
dermoid  cysts,  and  teratomata,  but  these  fall  within  the  purview  of  surgery. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 

I.  MULTIPLE  NEURITIS. 

This  disease,  also  called  peripheral  neuritis  or  polyneuritis,  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  an  inflammation,  more  or  less  wide-spread,  of  the  nerves. 

Etiolosry. —  Multiple  neuritis  is  caused  by  a  great  variety  of  poisons, 
the  most  common  being  alcohol,  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  some  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  especially  diphtheria.  Cases  also  occur  after  typhoid 
fever,  and  more  rarely  after  smallpox ;  also  in  diabetes.  Beriberi  is  a  form 
of  multiple  neuritis,  the  exact  causation  of  which  is  still  undetermined. 
Among  the  rarer  causes  of  polyneuritis  are  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon 
bisulphide.  Phosphorus  may  also  cause  neuritis,  and  in  ergotism  there  is 
involvement  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves.  The  anaesthetic  form  of 
leprosy  is  due  to  a  neuritis. 

Pathology.  —  There  are  two  forms  usually  described  —  the  paren- 
chymatous and  the  interstitial.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  multiple 
neuritis,  its  essential  morbid  anatomy  is  much  the  same,  and  sometimes 
the  cases  partake  of  both  forms.  There  arc  segmentation  of  the  myelin, 
proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  destruction  of 
the  axis-cylinder.  In  many  cases  there  are  also  some  overgrowth  of  the 
connective  tissue  and  alterations  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  purely 
parenchymatous  form  there  is  destruction  of  the  neuron,  even  including 
its  cell-body;    but  according  to   Berkley,  in  experimental  poisoning  with 
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alcohol,  the  earliest  changes  appear  to  be  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nenous 
system.  The  seat  of  the  most  active  changes  is  usually  ia  the  peripbefj 
of  the  nerves.  As  the  cord  is  approached  the  disease  process  diminishes. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  tendency  b  to  find  some  eridence  of 
degeneration  even  in  the  cord,  due  doubtless  to  the  peripheral  neuroiu 
being  implicated  as  far  as  their  course  in  the  spinal  medulla — a.",  for 
instance,  in  the  posterior  columns. 

Symptoms.  —  The  most  common  form  of  multiple  neuritis  is  that 
which  is  caused  by  alcohol.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  although  some 
of  the  other  forms,  notably  that  caused  by  diphtheria,  differ  from  it  in 
certain  particulars,  as  will  be  pointed  out. 

In  alcoholic  nciiTitis  the  eariiest  symptom  is  usually  pain.  This 
pain  is  felt  especially  in  the  nerve-trunks  and  in  the  muscular  masses, 
such  as  the  calves  of  the  legs.  It  is  commonly  of  an  intense  burning  char- 
acter, and  is  so  urgent  that  for  a  while  it  may  ma.sk  the  other  symptoms. 
When  fully  ilcveh)peii  this  pain  is  quite  unmistakable;  it  is  increa'se'i 
by  pressure  and  by  handling  the  parts;  and  the  patient.  esj>ecially  if  a 
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wonijin.  will  cry  out  and  even  weep  when  the  limbs,  and  particularly  iw 
legK,  ill!'  handled.  The  toes  and  soles  of  the  feet  may  be  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive, anil  sometimes  exhibit  some  erythema.  This  is  the  state  known  m 
causalgiu.  The  pain  is  increased  on  voluntary  motion,  and  is  usually 
worse  in  the  legs  and  feet;  but  it  may  not  be  absent  in  the  upper  limbs. 
I'ain  is  not  present  in  all  cases.  Other  sensory  symptoms  are  paresthesia 
and  various  grades  of  anesthesia.  The  thermal  sense  may  be  affectoi 
in  ailvaiiccd  cases,  and  the  electrical  sensibility  may  be  impaired,  especiaily 
to  mild  currents;  but  strong  currents,  particularly  if  they  cause  muscular 
contraction,  are  most  painful. 

Of  motor  symptoms  the  commonest  are  cramps,  tremors,  paralysis, 
contractures,  and  ataxia.  Cramps  occur  early,  but  they  are  not  seen  in 
all  cases.  Tremors  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  weakened  muscles,  and 
are  especially  common  in  the  alcoholic  cases.  Paralysis  is  the  mosi 
common  mott)r  symptom.  This  is  of  the  flaccid  or  peripheral  type;  the 
muscles  waste  and  become  flabby,  and  complet*  reactions  of  degeneration 
are  seen.  The  ilistribution  of  this  paralysis  is  characteristic;  it  invadfs 
all  four  limbs,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  extensor  muscles;  hence  theft 
are  wrist-drop  anti  foot-drop.  It  is  also  most  marked  in  the  distal  muscles: 
that  i-'',  in  the  muscles  furthest  from  the  trunk;    hence  the  forearms  and 
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hands,  and  legs  and  feet,  are  more  paralyzeii  than  the  upper  arms  and 
thighs.  The  trunk  muscles,  however,  do  not  escape,  and  the  external 
muscles  of  respiration  may  be  seriously  involved.  There  is  also  tachy- 
cardia. The  bladder  and  bowel  are  not  paralyzed,  as  a  rule,  although  a 
few  doubtful  cases  are  recorded.  In  the  alcoholic  ca-ses  the  cranial  nerves, 
except  the  vagus,  are  not  often  affect^jd.  Paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve 
an<l  optic  neuritis  have  been  observed. 

Muscular  contractures  are  not  uncommon  in  ailvance<i  cases;  they 
are  most  marked  in  the  flexor  muscles,  which  are  the  leiiMt  paralyzetl. 
These  contractures  hold  the  limbs,  especially  the  legs,  in  a  semiflexed 
position;  they  are  hard  to  overcome,  and  greatly  retard  recovery. 

Ataxia  la  seen  occasionally, 
giving  rise  to  pseudotabes.  Tho 
incoordination,  is  not  unlike  that  of 
lofomotor  ataxia.  It  occurs  in  the 
alcoholic  cases  and  in  tho.se  caused 
by  lead. 

The  reflexes  are  usually  aliol- 
ished.  This  is  true  especially  of  the 
deep,  or  tenilon,  reflexes.  The  knee- 
jerks,  as  a  rule,  are  lust  early;  in 
some  cases,  however,  they  may 
persist  much  diminished.  Some 
observers  claim  that  the  deep  reflexes 
are  exaggerated;  but  siich  except  ions 
are  extremely  rare,  and  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  explain  except  on  the  theory 
of  irritation  of  the  sensory  neurons. 
The  superficial,  or  akin,  reflexes  are 
not  so  promptly  or  uniformly  lost, 
and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  markeil 
hypera-sthesia  they  may  even  be 
very  active;  but  in  advance<l  eases. 
particularly  when  there  is  anies- 
thesia.  these  reflexes  are  abolished. 

Of  trophic  lesions  the  commonest  is  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  fl'dema 
of  the  paralyzed  legs  is  sometimes  seen,  and  ociasiimally  erythema,  as 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Ulcers  and  skin  lesions  are  very  uncommon;  but 
trophic  bed-sores,  especially  about  the  malleoli,  have  been  observed  in 
the  post-typhoid  cases.  Glossy  skin  may  be  entirely  ;d)sent.  Profuse 
sweating  is  seen  in  some  cases. 

Inseverecases  the  weakness  of  the  heart  muscle  may  he  the  determining 
cause  of  death.  Paralysis  of  the  external  respiratory  muscles  cimstitutes 
an  additional  source  of  danger.     The  phrenic  nerve  is  not  often  involved. 

In  some  of  the  alcoholic  cases  a  characteristic  psyrho.sts  occurs.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  wandering  delirium,  with  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  confusion  of  identity  of  time,  place,  and  |)ersons.  and  a  tend- 
ency to  fabulatiim.  Atypical  cases  of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  occur. 
Occasionally,  the  patient  has  little  if  any  jiain.  while  the  motor  paralysis 
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may  be  extreme.  This  motor  type  may  or  may  Qui  be  A^^ec-ciue'i  «iUi 
great  ataxia,  and  constitutes  a  form  of  ptevdotabe*-  it  'ioe?  cot  :o&>w. 
however,  that  in  all  cases  of  pseudotabes  there  is  th.  iinrecce  of  pain. 
Another  rather  rare  form  is  that  in  which  the  paralj^sis  i:;  cu-nSned  to  she 
lower  limbs.  The  usual  pain  and  sore  muscles  in  the  c&lve^  an  present, 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  bladder  and  rectal  mmbles.  sueh  as  occor 
in  cord  lesions.    The  knee-jerks  are  lost. 

In  lead  neuritis  the  clinical  picture  is  somewhat  different.  The 
distribution  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  much  less  extensive;  as,  ior 
instance,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  e-^tensore  of  the  forearms  are  alone 
involved.  In  some  rare  cases,  bov- 
ever,  there  is  a  m<.>re  wide-spread 
paral>'sis,  and  the  upper  ann.<. 
shoulders,  and  even  the  lower  limb 
are  affected.  There  is  a  form  iif 
lead  palsy  closely  resembling  prt>- 
gressive  muscular  atrophy.  The 
pseudotabes  may  also  occur,  but 
as  a  rule  sensation  is  not  much 
involved  in  lead  cases,  and  pain  is 
rarely  observed. 

Posldiphtkeritie  paralytis  (q. 
V. — diphtheria). 

The  two  most  specialized  fornix 
of  multiple  neuritis  are  beriberi  and 
the  aru^slh^ic  variety  of  leprosy  (t\. 
V. — beriberi;  leprosT,). 

In  diabetes  meililus  neuralgir 
pains  of  a  severe  type  sometimes 
occur,  and  occasionallv  anxsthesia, 
especially  of  the  legs,  and  alonp 
with  this  may  occur  some  paralysis 
and  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  with 
lost  knee-jerks. 

The   forms    of    multiple    neu- 
ritis   due     to     arsenic,     mercun'. 
typhoid    fever,    smallpox,   and 
'■'''';^»(r«^'i?«i?fUtr.-ivrmIyjI™ia  M^^  "lost  Other  infcctious  diseases  show 

nothing  ver>'  distinctive. 
Diagnosis. — The  liisease  with  which  multiple  neuritis  is  most  likely 
to  be  confused  is  locomotor  ataxia,  and  this  is  true  especially  of  the  ataxic 
type  of  polyneuritis.  But  polyneuritis  differs  from  tabes  in  its  mode  of 
onset,  which  is  usually  much  more  brusque;  in  its  history,  which  usually 
points  to  the  poison  or  infeclion  which  causes  it;  in  the  pain,  which  is 
constant,  burning,  and  neuralgic,  and  much  increased  by  pressure,  while 
ill  tabes  the  pains  are  lancinating,  pai'oxysmal,  and  not  affected  by  pi«- 
sure,  unless  sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  relieved  by  it;  in  the  paralyas 
and  muscular  atrophy,  which  are  late  phenomena  in  tabes  and  often 
absent  even  late  in  the  disease;   in  the  reactions  of  degeneration;    in  the 
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gait,  which  is  high-stepping  in  neuritis,  with  foot-drop,  the  toe  grazing  the 
ground  (the  so-called  *' turkey-gobbler  walk"),  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
extensor  muscles,  while  in  tabes  it  is  incoordinate,  the  foot  being  flung 
far  out  and  the  heel  striking  the  ground  first — a  distinction  which  is 
seen  even  in  pseudotabes  of  neuritic  origin.  Moreover,  in  locomotor 
ataxia  there  are  the  true  tabetic  phenomena,  such  as  optic  atrophy,  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil,  atony  of  the  bladder,  sexual  impotence,  and  arthropa- 
thies, which  are  not  seen  in  polyneuritis,  although  in  the  form  due  to 
lead,  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy  sometimes  occur.  In  both  diseases  the 
knee-jerks  are  abolished,  and  the  loss  of  static  equilibrium  may  be  seen 
in  the  pseudotabes  as  well  as  in  the  true  tabes.  Sensory  changes  are 
somewhat  similar  in  the  two  diseases,  except  that  deep  sensibility  (the 
sense  of  position,  of  pressure,  and  of  voluntary  and  passive  motion)  is 
more  likely  to  be  abolished  in  tabes,  while  the  superficial  sensibility 
(tactile  sense  especially)  is  preserved.  But  these  modes  of  sensation  are 
sometimes  affected  also  in  multiple  neuritis. 

Various  forms  of  myelitis  simulate  multiple  neuritis.  In  the  sub- 
acute and  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  there  is  a  flaccid  j)aralysis  with 
muscular  atrophy,  but  pain  is  not  conspicuous  and  may  be  entirely  want- 
ing, and  fibrillation  of  the  muscles  is  seen.  Sometimes  the  tendon  reflexes 
are  not  entirely  lost.  The  reactions  of  degeneration  are  not  complete; 
and  finally  the  history  and  evolution  are  different.  Transverse  myelitis 
is  marked  by  spjustic  paraplegia,  with  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  and  incon- 
tinence. When  the  lumbar  enlargement  is  involved  there  may  be  flaccid 
paralysis,  but  the  bladder  and  bowel  are  paralyzed,  and  the  symptoms 
are  confined  to  the  lower  limbs. 

In  the  viyopaihies  the  evolution  of  the  disease  is  extremely  slow; 
pain  is  not  conspicuous,  or  it  is  even  wanting,  amesthesia  is  usually  absent, 
and  the  history  of  the  case  is  different.  The  neuritic  form  of  the  myop- 
athies has  more  in  common  with  neuritis,  and  may  even  depend  upon  a 
slow  neuritis,  but  the  course  is  extremely  slow,  the  disejuse  is  sometimes 
familial,  and  the  history  is  different.  Some  of  these  forms  begin  in  child- 
hood, whereas  multiple  neuritis  is  usually,  but  not  always,  a  disease  of 
adult  hfe.  A  few  cases  of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  have  been  reported 
in  children. 

Hysteria  may  simulate  multiple  neuritis,  but  only  superficially,  and 
more  particularly  in  chronic  cases,  with  anorexia  and  wasting  and  con- 
tractures of  muscles.  But  there  are  no  true  reactions  of  degeneration; 
the  tendon  reflexes  are  preserved  or  even  increased;  hysterical  stigmata 
are  present;   and  the  history  is  characteristic. 

II.  THE  CERVICAL  NERVES  AND  CERVICAL  PLEXUS. 

The  cervical  plexus  is  formed  from  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves. 
These  nerves  after  issuing  from  the  spinal  canal  divide  into  anterior  and 
posterior  branches;  it  is  from  the  anterior  branches  alone  that  the  cer- 
vical plexus  is  formed.  The  jjosterior  branches  are  largely  sensory,  and 
the  largest  nerve  arising  from  these  is  the  great  occipital  nerve.  The  most 
important  brancii  of  tiie  plexus  proper  is  the  phrenic  nerve. 
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Patholo^. — This  group  of  cervical  nerves  may  be  involved  in  dis- 
eases about  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  upper  cervical  vertebrs.  Among 
these  especially  are  spinal  caries,  and,  very  rarely,  new  growths.  Fracture 
•and  dislocation  of  these  vertebrae  occasionally  occur.  Pure  neuralpe 
■affections  also  may  be  seated  in  these  nerve  branches. 

Symptoms, —  Neuralgia  of  the  great  occipital  nerve,  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  occiput  as  high  as  the  vertex,  is  a  distressing  malady. 
There  are  painful  points,  especially  where  the  nerve  penetrates  the 
trapezius  muscle,  and  over  the  boss  of  the  parietal  bone.  The  pain  is 
usually  paroxysmal.  This  nerve  may  also  be  involved  in  dislocation  of 
the  atlas,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Lloyd,  in  which  there  was  ancesthesis 
in  the  distribution  of  the  great  occipital  (see  Fig.  388).  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  which 
issues  from  the  spine  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis.  In  spinal  caries  and 
new  growth-s  there  is  not  only  pain  but  also  stiffness  of  the  neck  muscls, 
and  this  may  also  be  seen  in  meningitis  in  the  posterior  basic  region  rf 
the  brain.  In  Kome  cases  of  torticollis  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
motor  branches  of  the  plexus  are  involved. 

Diagnosis. — Care  is  required  especially  to  detect  if  possible  any  organic 
lesion,  as  new  growths,  spinal  caries,  fracture,  basal  meningitis,  etc. 

III.  THE  PHRENIC  NERVE. 

This  nerve  supplies  the  diaphragm.  It  arises  from  the  third  and 
■fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  therefore  has  its  central  origin  in  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  segments  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  receives  a  small  branch 
also  from  the  fifth  cervical.  In  the  neck  it  is  deeply  situated  and  passa 
between  the  .subclavian  artery  and  subclavian  vein.  It  is  supplied  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 

PatlioioKy. — Owing  to  its  deep  situation  in  the  neck  and  chest  the 
phrenic  nerve  is  not  often  injured.  It  may  be  involved  in  blows  and  wounds 
of  the  neck  and  in  surgical  operations;  also  in  caries  of  the  cervical  spine, 
and  in  cervical  meningitis.  In  injuries  to  the  cervical  cord,  due  to  fracture 
•or  dislocation  of  the  vertebra;,  this  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  its 
centres  of  origin.  This  complication  is  then  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  lower  in  the  cervical  cord. 
and  the  external  respiratory  muscles  are  paralyzed,  life  may  hang  upon 
the  phrenic  nerve,  the  respiration  being  entirely  diaphragmatic.  This 
nerve  is  said  also  to  be  involved  sometimes  in  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis 
and  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.    It  may  also  be  pressed  upon  by  tumors. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  of  both  phrenic  nerves  causes  complete  paral- 
ysis of  the  diaphragm.  Respiration  is  entirely  by  the  external  respiratorr 
muscles.  Uy.'^pnn'a  may  or  may  not  be  present.  Bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia are  among  the  risks  in  these  cases. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptom  may  be  overlooked,  especially  if  only  Mie 
phrenic  nerve  is  affected.  On  close  inspection,  however,  it  is  seen  in  the 
latter  case  that  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  is 
impaired,  and  when  both  nerves  are  paralyzed  the  failure  of  the  diaphragm 
to  descend  is  evident.  Compensatory  action  of  the  external  respirato); 
muscles  causes  exaggeration  of  the  costal  type  of  respiration. 
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IV.  THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
last  four  cervical  nerves  and  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve.  It  begins  close 
to  the  vertebrae  and  extends  to  just  beneath  the  clavicle,  where  it  gives 
origin  to  its  main  nerve-trunks.  These  trunks  go  to  form  the  cir- 
cumflex, musculospiral,  musculocutaneous,  median,  ulnar,  and  internal 
cutaneous  nerves.  Hence  the  brachial  plexus  supplies  with  motor 
and  sensory  filaments  the  shoulder  and  upper  limb.  These  various 
nerve-trunks,  however,  take  origin  from  the  brachial  plexus  in  such 
a  way  that  none  of  them  is  derived  entirely  from  any  one  spinal 
nerve-root. 

Pathology. — The  brachial  plexus  may  be  the  seat  of  severe  neuralgia, 
trauma,  inflammation,  and  neoplasm.  Neuralgic  affections  are  often  of 
obscure  nature;  they  may  be  caused  by  rheumatism  or  gout,  possibly 
also  by  exposure  and  by  slight  grades  of  inflammation.  Tumors  are 
rare;  aneurism  sometimes  acts  as  a  cause.  Trauma  may  cause  exten- 
sive lesions.  Fracture  of  the  clavicle  and  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  especially  the  subcoracoid  form,  may  cause  injury  to  the  plexus. 
Spinal  caries  may  cause  irritation  of  the  nerve-roots. 

Symptoms.  —  In  neuralgia  usually  the  sensory  fibres  alone  are 
involved.  Painful  points  are  present,  as  where  the  nerve-trunks  are  most 
exposed  or  most  easily  subjected  to  pressure;  hence,  on  the  side  of  the 
vertebra*,  in  the  axilla,  and  on  the  musculospiral  nerve  in  the  upper 
arm,  and  on  the  ulnar  and  radial  nerves  in  the  forearm.  If  inflammation 
is  present  there  may  be  areas  of  paraesthesia  and  anaesthesia,  and  vaso- 
motor and  trophic  lesions.  In  these  cases  the  motor  fibres  also  suffer, 
paralysis  resulting.     The  pain  is  sometimes  intense. 

In  traumatic  cases  the  pain  may  be  very  severe,  and  various  forms  of 
paralysis  result  according  as  the  lesion  is  total  or  partial;  also  glossy  skin 
and  other  trophic  lesions,  such  as  muscular  atrophy;  also  contractures 
in  old-standing  cases.  In  organic  lesions  of  the  plexus  from  whatever 
cause  there  may  be  complete  or  almost  complete  brachial  monoplegia. 
All  voluntary  movements  are  lost  when  the  lesion  is  a  total  one,  and  the 
arm  then  hangs  inert  at  the  side.  The  shoulder  may  be  kept  slightly 
-elevated  by  over-action  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  The  paralysis  is  flaccid, 
with  reactions  of  degeneration,  and  the  tendon-reflexes  are  lost.  The 
pain  may  be  severe,  paroxysmal,  ill-defined,  and  may  interfere  with 
sleep.  In  total  lesion  the  anaesthesia  involves  the  hand  and  forearm 
and  the  outer  aspect  of  the  upper  arm.  The  tip  of  the  shoulder  is  not 
involved,  as  it  is  supplied  by  the  cervical  j)lexus,  and  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  upper  arm  also  escapes,  as  it  is  supplied  by  the  first  three 
ilorsal  nerves.  The  upper  arm  type,  according  to  Erb,  is  caused  by 
injury  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  roots;  the  lower  arm  type  by 
injury  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  dorsal  roots.  The  upper 
arm  type  shows  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  supinator 
longus,  and  possibly  the  infraspinatus,  supraspinatus,  and  serratus  magnus. 
The  lower  arm  type  is  characterized  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
arm  and  hand. 
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Diaenosis.  —  The  tiiagnosie  is  easy,  and  is  made  from  the  peculiu- 
distribution  of  the  symptoais.  Cases  vary  according  to  the  extent  ami 
completeness  of  the  lesion.  The  cause  in  pure  brachial  neuralgia  may 
be  obscure;  and  careful  search  should  be  made  for  organic  le^fions.  siifh 
as  neuromata,  aneurism,  and  vertebral  di-sease. 

V.  THE  ANTERIOR   THORACIC  NER^^?S. 

These  nerves  are  not  of  great  clinical  importance  except  as  pointers 
in  some  cases  of  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus.  They  are  two  in  number. 
The  external  nerve  is  a  branch  from  the  outer  cord  of  this  plexus  ami 
supplies  the  pectoralis  major  muscle;  the  internal  nerve  arises  from  Ihr 
inner  cord  and  supplies  both  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  musrle^. 
They  are  consequently  likely  to  be  involved  in  a  lesion  high  in  the 
plexus,  but  they  escape  in  a  lesion  as  low  as  the  retroclavieular  porti'in 
of  that  system  of  nerves.  Paralysis  of  the  two  pectoral  miisolep  impairs 
the  use  of  the  arm;  but  the  incapacity  to  the  patient  h  not  »s 
great  as  might  be  supposed.  Forced  adducticm  of  the  arm  ;ifn>ps  the 
chest  is   affected. 

There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  of  congenital  absence  of  the  two 
pectoral  muscles  on  one  side.  Whether  this  anomaly  depends  on  primarj' 
defect  of  the  two  nerves,  is  not  determined.  There  is  surprisingly  little 
embarrassment  to  the  patient,  and  in  one  case  the  individual  was  a 
laboring  man  who  had  found  no  inconvenience  from   his  defect. 

VI.  THE  POSTERIOR  THORACIC  NERVE. 

The  posterior,  or  long,  thoracic  nerve  (the  external  respiratory  nerw 
of  liell)  arises  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves.  It  passes  through 
the  middle  scalene  muscle  in  the  neck,  and  runs  upon  the  outer  surfstr 
of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle,  which  it  supplies  with  a  filament  at  ewh 
of  its  digitations.    It  supplies  no  other  muscle. 

Pathology. — This  nerve  is  moat  exposed  to  injury  at  and  about 
the  point  where  it  penetrates  the  middle  scalenus  muscle  in  the  neck. 
Thus  it  has  been  injured  by  carrying  heavy  weights  on  the  shoulder: 
possibly  also  by  mere  muscular  exertion,  acting  directly  through  the 
middle  scalene  muscle.  Cases  have  occurred  thus  in  parturition,  li 
may  also  be  injured  by  blows  upon  the  chest  and  by  axillary  wounds, 
The  nerve  is  probably  also  involved  in  some  cases  of  alcoholic  multiple 
neuritis  in  which  disease  paralysis  of  the  external  respiratory  muscle 
is  not  uncommon.  Rare  cases  have  been  seen  in  follow  typhoi<l  fev« 
and  diphtheria. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  i.«  the  imiy 
result  of  injury  to  this  nerve.  This  paralysis  causes  an  excessive  mobilitj 
of  the  scapula,  which  stands  out  from  the  chest  wall,  giving  the  patient  i 
peculiar  "winged"  appearance.  This  is  best  shown  when  the  patient 
elevates  the  arm:  the  posterior  edge  of  the  scapula  then  flies  out  from 
the  chest  wall  and  rotates  its  inferior  angle  upward  and  outward,  while 
the  acromion  descends.     The   movement  of  the  arm   is   thus   ;wmewli>t 
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embarrassed;  as  it  is  deprived  of  the  basis  of  support  normally  given  by 
the  shoulder-blade.  The  chest  wall  on  the  affected  side  is  not  properly 
expanded  in  inspiration.  In  traumatic  cases  pain  may  be  felt  in  the 
neck.  The  affection  is  generally  unilateral,  but  bilateral  cases  have 
been  reported. 

Diagnosis. — The  paralysis  is  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  "  wing- 
ing'*  of  the  scapula. 

VII.  THE  CIRCUMFLEX  NERVE. 

This  nerve  supplies  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  muscles,  and  gives 
sensation  to  the  skin  over  the  lower  and  posterior  parts  of  the  deltoid. 
It  arises  from  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  common  with 
the  musculospiral  nerve,  and  in  order  to  reach  its  destination  it  winds 
around  the  neck  of  the  humerus — a  fact  of  great  clinical  significance.  It 
enters  the  deltoid  from  the  under  surface. 

Patliology. — The  commonest  cause  of  injury  to  the  circumflex  nerve 
is  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  nerve  may  also  be  injured 
in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  A  rare  instance  is  reported  by 
Raymond  of  injury  to  both  circumflex  nerves  by  pressure  during  sleep,  the 
patient  lying  on  his  back  with  the  arms  elevated  and  the  hands  clasped 
behind  the  neck.  One  or  both  nerves  may  be  injured  also  during  surgical 
anaesthesia.  This  nerve  is  not  usually  the  seat  of  spontaneous  or  primary 
neuritis,  although  it  may  be  affected  in  lead  poisoning  and  in  diabetes. 
It  lies  too  deep  to  be  often  injured  by  external  causes.  In  cases  of 
arthritis,  rheumatic  or  otherwise,  of  the  shoulder-joint  there  may  be  some 
wasting  and  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle  is  shown  by  inability 
to  lift  the  arm  from  the  side  and  to  elevate  and  hold  it  above  the 
head.  Loss  of  power  in  the  teres  minor  causes  inability  to  rotat-e  the 
head  of  the  humerus  outward.  As  these  two  muscles  take  part  in 
various  combined  movements  with  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and 
shoulder,  their  paralysis  is  very  disabling.  The  anaesthesia,  occupying 
but  a  small  area,  may  readily  be  overlooked,  and  in  fact  cannot  in  some 
cases  be  found  even  by  careful  search. 

Dias^nosis.  —  Paralysis  of  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  muscles  is 
unmistakable  from  the  peculiar  disablement  of  the  arm.  The  greatest  risk 
of  error  is  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  when  the  practi- 
tioner omits  to  prepare  the  patient's  mind  for  the  possibility  of  this 
complication.  A  week  or  more  may  elapse  before  the  paralysis  is  recog- 
nized, especially  if  the  shoulder  has  been  kept  bandaged  and  pain  has 
prevented  movement  in  the  joint.  The  paralysis  is  of  the  flaccid  type, 
and  the  deltoid  muscle  may  waste  rapidly  and  give  the  reactions  of 
degeneration.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  recovery  did  not  take 
place  for  fully  a  year. 

Arthritis  causes  immobility  of  the  shoulder-joint,  but  the  joint  is 
usually  ankylosed  and  the  scapula  moves  with  the  humerus.  In  some 
of  these  cases  there  is  more  or  less  atrophy  and  loss  of  power  in  the 
deltoid  muscle. 
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VIII.  THE  MUSCULOSPIRAL  NERVE. 

This  nerve  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial  plexua.  It  winds 
around  the  humerus  from  within,  behind,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arm 
in  (I  spiral  groove  beneath  the  triceps  muscle.  It  divides,  near  the 
external  condyle,  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  radial  and  the  posterior 
interosseous  nerves.  In  the  upper  arm  Us  main  trunk  supplies  branched 
to  the  triceps,  anconeus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  supinator  loDfiui!, 
and  in  part  to  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  interosseous  branch,  below  the 
elbow,  supplies  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist,  thumb,  and  finfers. 
The  nuisciilospiral  nerve,  and  its  main  branch,  the  radial,  supply  sensa- 
tion to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm.  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  and  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers, 
except  possibly  the  extreme  tips  of  the  thumb  and  first  three  fingers, 
which,  according  to  Richelot,  are  supphed  by  the  median  nerve. 

Pathology.  —  The  nuisculospiral  nerve  may  be  injured  in  various 
ways.  It  is  exposed  to  pressure  during  sleep,  when  the  patient  lies  vilh 
his  head  upon  his  arm;  this  is  particularly  so  in  the  sleep  of  alcoholic 
drunkenness.  The  nerve  is  injured  occasionally  by  the  pressure  of  the 
head  of  a  crutch.  Bilateral  palsy  may  be  caused  in  this  v&y.  It  is  aha 
liable  to  gun-shot  and  other  woimds,  but  these  are  rare.  The  posterior 
interosseous  branch  in  the  forearm  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  lead 
poisoning,  the  well-known  wrist-drop  resulting.  The  musculospiral  nerve 
is  also  injured  sometimes  in  fracture  of  the  humerus,  in  dislocation  of  tbt 
elbow,  and  even  by  sudden  and  violent  muscular  action  of  the  arm. 

Symptoms. — These  depend  upon  the  seat  of  the  injury.  If  the  main 
trunk  is  injureil  high  in  the  upper  arm  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
nerve  are  paralyzed,  including  the  triceps.  This  is  the  case  usually  in  the 
crutch  palsy.  In  the  case  of  pressure  during  sleep  the  triceps  usually 
escapes,  and  then  the  paralysis  is  only  in  the  supinator  longus  and  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers;  occasionally,  however,  the  supinator 
longus  escapes.  When  the  paralysis  is  complete  the  patient  cannot  supi- 
nate  the  hand,  nor  extend  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  nor  extend  the  fingen. 
The  resulting  wrist-drop  is  characteristic.  A  curious  result  is  seen  a 
diminished  power  of  flexion  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  not  that  the  flexors  are 
truly  paralyzed,  but  according  to  a  physiologica!  law  that  when  the  antag- 
onistic muscles  are  paralyzed  the  protagonists  lose  some  of  their  poso' 
apparently  from  failure  of  a  basis  of  support.  This  is  shown  if  the  **"^ 
is  passively  over-extended,  for  then  the  power  of  the  grip  is  much  stioigtk- 
ened.  The  loss  of  power  of  supination  excites  an  effort  of  eompauatioa 
in  the  patient,  in  which  he  rotates  the  humerus  outward  and  ptessn  tk 
arm  strongly  against  the  side.  The  basal  phalanges  cannot  be  extoitM. 
but  the  other  phalanges,  being  extended  by  the  interosaei,  ^ 
supplied  by  the  ulnar,  can  be  extended  rather  weakly,  but  beet  if  tkl  I 
basal  phalanges  l>e  extended  passively.  As  a  rule,  hovever,  in 
the  fingers  are  flexed  and  the  thumb  turned  in  and  depressed.  Thepanhs  J 
of  the  supinator  longus  and  brachialis  anticus  causes  some  Iimb  oi  pOMrrfJ 
flexion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  but  the  latter  muacle  is 
involved,  as  it  does  not  receive  its  whole  supply  from  this  narv 
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palsy,  as  a  rule,  the  supinator  longus  escapes  and  may  stand  out  con- 
spicuously among  the  wasted  muscles.  The  extensor  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  may  also  escape.  The  muscles  most  involved  in  leail 
paralysis  are  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 

Sensation  may  be  not  much  impaired  in  pressure  cases  ixnd  in  lead 
palsy.  When  present  from  a  total  transverse  lesion,  anaesthesia  is  ilis- 
tributed  about  as  follows:  When  the  lesion  is  high  in  the  upper  arm  the 
loss  of  sensation  is  located  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  arm,  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  the  back  of  the  forearm,  especially 
on  the  radial  side,  and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  except  the  tips 
of  the  thumb  anil  the  first  three  fingers.  When  the  lesion  is  lower,  as  in 
pressure  cases,  loss  of  sensation,  if  present,  is  only  seen  below  the  elbow. 
As  in  all  peripheral  palsies  there  may  be  marked  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
lost  tendon  reflexes,  and  reactions  of  degeneration. 

Diasrnosis. — The  paralysis  is  so  characteristic  that  a  mistake  is  hardly 
possible.  Lead  palsy  is  bilateral,  although  occasionally  it  is  worse  on  one 
side  than  the  other;  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  extensor  paralysis 
of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  by  the  history;  by  the  pains  and  the  wider 
extent  of  the  paralysis  in  alcoholic  cases;  and  by  the  escape  of  the  supi- 
nator longus  in  lead  cases.  Pressure  cases  and  traumatic  cases  generally 
are  unilateral.     The  history  is  usually  clear. 

IX.  THE  MEDIAN  NERVE. 

The  median  is  properly  called  the  fellow  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  botlv, 
are  flexors  of  the  wrist,  hand,  and  fingers.  It  arises  from  the  brachial 
plexus  and  passes  down  by  the  side  of  the  brachial  artery.  All  its. 
branches  are  given  off  in  the  forearm  and  hand.  It  supplies  all  the. 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  forearm  except  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
the  inner  half  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  which  are  supplied  by  the. 
ulnar.  In  the  hand  it  suppHes  the  abductor,  the  o])ponens,  and  the. 
short  flexor  of  the  thumb;  also  the  first  two  lumbricales.  Its  functions 
therefore  are  largely  flexor  and  pronator.  It  also  gives  sensation  to  the. 
radial  side  of  the  palm  and  to  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  thumb,  fore, 
and  middle  fingers,  and  the  radial  side  of  the  ring  finger.  According 
to  some  observers  it  also  supplies  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  tips  of  these, 
fingers  and  the  thumb. 

Pathology. — The  median  nerve  may  be  injured  in  many  ways.  It 
is  not  often  involved  by  pressure  during  sleep,  nor  is  it  injured  as  often 
as  the  ulnar. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  the  median  nerve  is  inability  to  pronate  the  forearni;  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  beyond  the  mid-position,  and  the  patient  supplements  the 
attempt  by  rotating  the  humerus  inward.  Another  characteristic  symp- 
tom is  inability  to  oppose  the  thumb  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers;  the  thumb, 
in  fact,  is  much  hampered  in  many  of  its  movements,  including  flexion 
and  abduction.  Still  other  symptoms  are  impaired  flexion  pf  the  wrist, 
which  is  then  done  entirely  through  the  ulnar  nerve,  with  consequently 
marked  deviation  of  the  hand  toward  the  ubxar  aid^;  and  loss  of  flexion 
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I  of  the  phalanges,  except  the  distal  phnlangeK  of  the  ring  and  little  RngRs, 
I  which  are  supplied  through  the  ulnar.     The  unopposed  extensor  acUon  a( 
the  interossei  muscles  may  cause  a  subluxation  of  the  joiDts  between  the 
second  and  third  phalauges.     Anesthesia  is  present  un  the  radial  side  of  the 
palm,  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  thumb,  fore  and  middle  fitigera,  the  radid 
aide  of  the  ring  finger,  and  the  dorsal  tips  of  these  fingers  and  thumb. 
Trophic  lesions  are  very  common  in  injuries  of  the  nie<lian  nerve. 
Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  clear  from  the  history  of  the  case  and  the 
characteristic  distribution  of  the  symptoms.     The  loss  of  power  of  com- 
plete pronation,  the  awkward  flexion  of  the  wrist  with  deviation 
hand  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  disablement  of  the  thumb,  and  the  los  rf 
power  of  fiexion  of  the  fingers,   together  with  the  classical  an: 
are  determinative.     The  muscular  atrophy  and  reactions  of  degeneratioi 
help   to    diRtinguish  the  cut 
from   one    of    cerebral   urigJB. 
The  trophic  lesions,  if  present, 
are  especially  significant. 

X.  THE  ULNAR 
NER\'E. 

The  ulnar  nerve  is  one  of 
the  two  flexor  nerves  of  tbt 
wrist,  hand,  and  fingers, 
arises  from  the  brachial  piDXUl 
and  passes  down  the  inner 
of  the  upper  arm  in  close  proX' 
imity  to  the  brachial  an«7.- 
At  the  elbow  it  passes  behind  the  internal  condyle,  where  it  can  readily  fat 
felt  in  most  persons,  and  where  pressure  upon  it  causes  a  tingling  sensatioi. 
It  supplies  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaria,  part  of  the  flexor  profundus  di^toniin, 
the  muscles  of  the  httle  finger,  the  interosseous  muscles,  two  of  the  lui 
bricales,  the  adductor  poUicis,  and  one  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicoi 
It  gives  sensation  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  the  littll 
finger,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger.  By  reason  of  its  dislribo- 
tion  this  nerve  presides  over  the  ulnar  flexion  of  the  wrist,  the  fleiiaB 
in  part  of  the  fingers,  the  adduction  and  abduction  and  other  finer 
movements  of  the  fingers,  also  extension  of  the  second  and  third  phalange* 
and  flexion  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  the  movementa  of  the  thumb 
toward  the  palm. 

Pathology. — This  nerve  is  much  exposed  to  injury,  as  by  wounds 
pressure,  flislocation,  and  fractures.  It  may  also  be  involved  in  tumoia 
and  malignant  giowths,  and  in  surgical  operations.  Pressure  may  oecor 
during  sleep,  especially  during  alcoholic  sleep  and  the  unconsciousnm 
caused  by  ether  or  chloroform;  also  during  parturition. 

Symptoms.  — -  Paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve  causes  a  charsctemtie 
disability.  Flexion  of  the  wrist  is  impaired,  and  on  attempts  at  flcxiun 
there  is  a  deviation  of  the  hand  toward  the  radial  side.  Flexion  of  the 
little  and  ring  finger  is  especially  impaired,  and  the  little  finger  is  ftlmost 
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entirely  paralyzed.  Adduction  of  the  thumb  is  lost,  hence  the  patient's 
inability  to  grasp  objects.  Flexion  of  the  first  phalanges  and  extension 
of  the  last  two  phalanges  are  impaired,  but  the  loss  of  flexion  is  less  in  the 
first  two  fingers  which  are  supplied  in  part  by  the  median  nerve.  The 
finer  movement-s  of  the  fingers  are  aboJiahed,  In  long-standing  cases  a 
eliaracteriatic  deformity  i-eaults  which  is  called  the  "main-en-grilTe"; 
the  first  phalanges  become  over-extended,  much  more  so  than  is  possible 
by  voluntary  power,  and  the  last  two  phalanges  are  strongly  flexed.  This 
<leformity.  however,  is  not  so  marked  as  in  caaea  of  anterior  poliomyehtis, 
because  the  lumhricalea  of  the  first  two  fingers  are  not  involved  in  ulnar 
paralysis,  bein^  supplied  by  the  median  nerve.  Muscular  atrophy  is 
usually  marked;  the  interosseous  spaces  are  hollowed  out,  the  palm  is 
wasted,  and  the  hypothenar  eminence  is  atrophied.  Ansestheeia  involves 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  arm  for  some  distance  above  the  wrist,  also  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand  on  both  the  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects,  the  whole  of  the 
little  finger,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  nng  finger. 

Dlsgnosls. — This  is  comparatively  easy,  because  of  the  characteristic 
disablement  and  deformity.  Some  care  may  be  necessary  in  cases  due 
to  pressure,  as  during  sleep,  or  parturition,  or  surgical  anassthesia.  The 
history  of  the  case,  however,  is  usually  clear,  and  the  resulting  paralysis 
IB  unmistakable.  In  a  case  occurring  during  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever, 
the  paralysis  was  not  detected  until  the  patient's  mind  became  clear  and 
he  himself  called  attention  to  the  loss  of  power.  In  irritative  injuries,  such 
as  gun-shot  wounds,  trophic  lesions  may  result,  such  as  glossy  akin  and 
<i;deraa,  and  these  may  be  accompanied  with  burning  pain  or  "causalgia.  " 

XI.    THE  INTERCOSTAL  NERVES. 

These  nerves  are  branches  of  the  twelve  dorsal  nerves.  They  are 
separate  from  each  other  in  the  sense  that  thej"  do  not  form  a  plexus. 
Each  nerve  runs  forward  in  an  intercostal  space,  and  for  part  of  its  course 
it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  pleura. 

The  intercostal  nerves  may  be  variously  affected,  and  they  some- 
times furnish  important  indications  for  diagnosis.  This  is  especially  so 
in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  a  spinal  meningitis  or  a  spinal  tumor 
may  irritate  the  roots  of  one  or  more  dorsal  nerves,  and  this  may  point 
to  the  location  of  the  lesion.  It  may  also  simulate  an  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia. The  same  is  true  of  spinal  caries.  In  all  such  organic  lesions 
the  diagnosis  h  to  lie  made  by  a  study  of  other  attendant  symptoms. 
.Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  may,  by  irritating  a  dorsal  nerve-root, 
simulate  (lisea.se  of  the  spinal  cord.  Herpes  zosfei-  frequently  attacks 
one  of  the  dorsal  roots,  its  point  of  attack  being  probably  the  posterior 
ganglion,  and  the  pain  and  characteristic  eruption  follow  closely  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nerve  affected.  Intercostal  neuralgia  is  to  be  distingiiishefl 
from  pleurisy.  The  affection  known  as  mastodynia,  or  neuralgia  of  the 
breast,  is  often  a  puzzhng  affection,  and  is  commonly  seen  in  neurotic  or 
hysterical  women.  Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  usually  attended  with  severe 
pain  in  the  intercoHtal  nerves,  and  the  diagnosis  may  require  great  care, 
especially  where  the  luHlory  of  tmuma  is  obscure. 
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XII.  THE  LUMBAR  PLEXUS. 

This  plexus  is  formed  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first  four  lumbar 
n'.-rves.  The  fifth  lumbar  nerve  does  nut  enter  into  this  formation,  but 
after  receiving  a  branch  from  the  fourth,  goes,  as  the  lumbosacral  cord, 
to  help  form  the  sacral  plexus  deep  in  the  true  pelvis.  This  formatiou 
of  the  lumbosacral  cord  has  not  a  little  clinical  importance,  as  will  l>e 
shown  later.  The  principal  nerves  arising  from  the  lumbar  plexus  are 
the  iliohypogastric,  the  ilio-inguinal,  the  external  and  internal  inguinal, 
the  anterior  crural,  and  the  obturator.  The  iliohypogastric  nerve  supplies 
sensation  to  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  and  hypogastric  regioiLs.  It  is  of  little 
clinical  importance.  The  ilio-inguinal  nerve  is  both  motor  and  sensor)'. 
It  supplies  the  internal  oblique  muscle.  It  passes  out  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male 
and  of  the  labium  in  the  female,  and  to  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 
The  genitocrural  nerve  is  of  cUnical  significance  as  supplying  the  crem- 
asteric muscle.  It  might  be  involved  in  psoas  abscess,  as  it  penetrates 
the  psoas  muscle.  The  external  inguinal  or  external  cutaneous  ner\'e  is 
the  -sensory  nerve  of  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh  as  far  down  as  the  knee. 
Its  posterior  branch  supplies  the  outer  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  aa  far 
as  the  middle  third.  The  anterior  crural  and  obturator  nerves,  because 
of  their  importance,  are  described  under  separate  headings.  From  the 
nature  of  their  origin  and  relations,  however,  they  are  often  involved  in 
lesions  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 

Pathology. — The  lumbar  plexus  is  less  frequently  the  seat  of  injurio 
and  disease  than  either  the  brachial  or  sacral  plexus.  Its  anatomical 
position,  deep  within  the  body,  explains  this  comparative  exemption. 
The  lumbar  plexus,  being  merely  a  continuation  of  the  nerves  which 
have  their  origins  just  within  the  spinal  canal,  is  closely  associated  with 
these  parts  in  its  pathology.  Falls  and  crushing  injuries  may  poasibk 
involve  the  lumbar  plexus  as  well  as  the  intraspinal  nene-rools. 
Tumors  within  the  body  may  also  cause  pressure  or  irritation.  Lumbar 
and  psoas  abscess  may  variously  affect  these  nerve-cords.  Finally,  par- 
turition may  do  injury  to  the  anterior  crural  and  the  obturator  nerve?. 

Symptoms,  —  These  vary  widely  according  to  the  particular  nent- 
cords  involved.  A  good  method  of  diagnosis  is  carefully  to  study  the 
motor,  sensory,  and  reflex  phenomena  seriatim,  and  then  by  grouping  these, 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  parts  of  the  plexus  are  involved. 

The  pain  caused  by  these  lesions  may  be  most  misleading.  Lydstoa 
has  reported  a  case  of  acute  lumbar  abscess  which,  by  irritating  some 
strands  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  simulated  nephritic  colic;  the  pain  was  in 
the  iliolumbar  region.  Psoas  abscess  may  cause  pain  and  paralv"^ 
in  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  which  passes  through  the  psoas  muscle. 
It  may  also  involve  the  genitocrural  nerve.  Referred  or  distal  pain  is 
sometimes  a  puzzhng  symptom  from  this  cause,  such  as  pain  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee  and  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  followini; 
the  course  and  distribution  of  the  anterior  crural  and  its  long  saphenom 
branch.  The  knee  pain  due  to  hip-joint  disease  is  another  example, 
probably  due  to  irritation  of  the  obturator  nerve. 
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The  motor  and  reflex  symptoms  depend  upon  the  nerves  implicated. 
If  the  anterior  crural  is  involved  the  knee-jerk  is  lost  and  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  paralyzed.  The  cremasteric  reflex  may  be 
lost  by  involvement  of  the  genitocrural  nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  obtu- 
rator causes  loss  of  power  of  adduction  in  the  thigh.  Paralysis  of  the 
bowel  and  bladder  is  not  caused  by  involvement  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 

Diagnocis. — This  has  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  pathology  and  symptoms.  It  is  most  important  to  search  for  gross 
local  lesions,  such  as  abscess,  tumor,  and  vertebral  disease.  Injuries  to 
the  plexus  are  rare;   they  sometimes  occur  as  results  of  child-birth. 

XIII.  THE  ANTERIOR  CRURAL  NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  lumbar  plexus  and  passes  out  of  the  pelvis 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery.  It 
supplies  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  of  the  thigh,  which  act  as  extensors 
of  the  leg;  within  the  pelvis  it  passes  through  the  psoas  muscle,  and  sup- 
plies the  iliacus.  It  gives  sensation  to  the  front  and  inner  surfaces  of  the 
thigh,  and  by  its  main  branch,  the  long  saphenous,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
leg  and  foot  as  far  sometimes  as  the  great  toe. 

Pathology. — The  anterior  crural  may  be  involved  in  psoas  abscess, 
as  the  nerve  passes  through  the  fibres  of  the  psoas  muscle.  Other  deep- 
seated  abscesses  in  the  pelvis  might  also  affect  it,  but  lumbar  abscess  is 
more  likely  to  affect  other  and  higher  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 
Injury  to  the  anterior  crural  nerve  is  rare.  Fullerton  reports  the  case  of 
a  dwarf  in  which  pressure  during  labor  caused  transient  injury  to  this 
nerve;  and  it  may  also  be  hurt  in  some  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  hip, 
but  only  rarely;   probably  also  by  a  wrench  of  the  psoas  muscle. 

Symptoms. — There  is  paralysis  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  with 
consequent  inability  to  extend  the  log.  Tliis  paralysis  is  flaccid,  with 
atrophy,  and  the  knee-jerk  is  abolished.  If  the  iliacus  muscle  is  involved 
within  the  pelvis,  there  is  inability  to  flex  the  thigh,  which  is  characteris- 
tically shown  by  the  patient  lifting  the  thigh  with  his  hands  when  asked 
to  cross  the  lame  leg  over  the  other.  This  movement  also  is  embarrassed 
by  the  paralysis  of  the  sartorius.  Pain  may  be  present  and  is  experienced 
from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  thence  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  even  to  the  foot  and  great  toe.  In  psoas  abscess 
this  pain  is  sometimes  distal  and  is  relieved  by  flexing  the  thigh  on  the 
pelvis  with  the  knee  kept  bent.  Anaesthesia  involves  the  anterior  and 
internal  surfaces  of  the  thigh  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg  and  foot 
following  the  course  of  the  long  saphenous  branch. 

Diasrnosis.  —  Psoas  abscess  may  simulate  crural  neuralgia.  The 
paralysis  of  the  nerve  is  readily  determined  by  the  characteristic  loss  of 
power  in  the  iliacus,  sartorius,  pectineus,  and  quadriceps  extensoi*  mus- 
cles, with  lost  knee-jerk,  and  by  the  distribution  of  the  ansesthesia  and 
pain.  Irritation  of  the  roots  of  this  nerve  might  be  caused  by  a  tumor  in 
or  near  the  spine,  or  by  disease  of  the  lumbar  vertebras.  It  may  also  be 
paralyzed  by  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery.  Diabetes  has  been  known 
to  cause  paralysis  and  neuralgia  in  both  crural  nervos. 
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XIV.  THE  OBTURATOR  NERVE. 

This  nerve,  after  rising  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves,  and  penetrating  the  inner  fibres  of  the  psoas  muscle,  runs  along 
the  inner  and  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  to  the  obturator  foramen,  by  which 
it  emerges.  It  supplies  the  obturator  externus  and  adductors  of  the  thigb, 
the  articulations  of  the  hip  and  knee,  and  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigb,  and,  possibly  by  its  communication  with  the  long  sapheaoua  nen-e. 
of  the  leg  also. 

Pathology.  —  Because  of  its  deep  position  injury  to  the  obturator 
nerve  is  rare.  Some  obstetricians  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  involved  in 
puerperal  cases,  as  by  the  forceps,  or  the  child's  head,  or  in  pelvic  inflam- 
mation. The  pain  in  the  knee  in  the  early  stages  of  hip-joint  disea.se  is 
usually  ascribed  to  irritation  of  the  obturator  nerve,  which  sends  fila- 
ments to  both  joints;  but  some  orthopiedists  explain  it  as  due  to  mus- 
cular spasm.  Obturator  hernia  and  pelvic  tumors  may  compress  the 
nerve,  and  it  may  be  irritated  by  psoas  abscess. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  of  the  obturator  nerve  interferes  with  crossing 
the  affected  leg  over  its  fellow,  and  with  outward  rotation  of  the  thigh. 
The  anaesthesia  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  perhaps  of  the  leg. 
but  it  may  not  be  marked. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  indicated  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms.  The 
knee  pain  in  hip-joint  disease  has  led  to  error.  In  an  obscure  case  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  also  of  a  psoas  abscess. 

XV.  THE  SACRAL  PLEXUS. 

The  sacral  plexus  lies  deep  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  formed  from  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord,  which  arises  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  segments,  and 
from  the  three  upper  sacral  nerves  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  sacral  nen-e. 
It  gives  origin  to  four  main  nerves,  the  superior  gluteal,  pudic,  smaS 
sciatic,  and  great  sciatic. 

Pathology.^ — The  sacral  plexus  may  be  injured  by  tumors  within  tbe 
pelvis  and  diseases  of  the  womb,  ovaries,  or  rectum;  by  pressure  durinj! 
labor;  by  wounds;   and  it  may  be  the  seat  of  neuritis. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  widely,  according  to  the  particular  ne^v^ 
cords  involved. 

Pain  is  a  common  symptom,  and  may  be  felt  about  the  buttock,  hip. 
perineum,  and  even  down  the  thigh  and  in  the  leg,  foot,  and  toes,  folloning 
the  course  of  the  great  or  small  sciatic  nerves.  Paralysis  of  various  muscls 
ia  also  present,  and  this  paralysis  may  even  present  certain  types,  accord- 
ing to  the  nerves  involved.  The  bladder  and  bowel  may  be  paralyod 
For  a  proper  understanding  of  these  cases  it  is  best  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous types  of  the  affection. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  important  is  the  peroneal  type. 
This  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  after  child-birth.  After  instrumental 
delivery,  or  even  after  normal  labor  in  rare  instances,  the  patient  his 
pain  in  the  foot  and  toes;  this  is  soon  followed  by  loss  of  power  in  the 
extensor  muscles  of  these  parts,  such  as  the  peronei,  the  tibialis  antinis. 
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and  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes.  The  patient  in  walking  has  foot-drop 
and  lifts  the  foot  high,  the  toes  dragging  along  the  floor.  The  paralysis  is 
flaccid,  the  muscles  atrophy,  and  complete  reactions  of  degeneration  are 
seen.  The  knee-jerks  are  not  abolished.  Anaesthesia  may  be  prec^nt  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  toes.  The 
explanation  of  this  affection  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  external  popliteal  or 
peroneal  nerve  is  a  continuation  of  the  lumbosacral  cord  in  the  pelvis, 
and  that  this  lumbosacral  cord  is  particularly  exposed  to  injury  by  pres- 
sure where  it  runs  over  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  in  passing  down  to  the 
sacral  plexus.  In  these  cases  there  may  also  be  some  loss  of  power  in  the 
gluteus  medius  muscle,  which  derives  its  motor  supply  from  a  branch  of  the 
lumbosacral  cord.  In  most  of  these  puerperal  cases  the  affection  is  uni- 
lateral; occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  bilateral  paralysis,  presenting  a 
rather  different  type. 

The  form  of  paralysis  varies.  All  depends  upon  the  particular  nerves 
involved.  Occasionally  the  great  sciatic  nerve  alone*  is  impaired  by  some 
intrapelvic  lesion,  and  the  case  then  presents  the  picture  of  an  ordinary 
sciatica.  A  small  ovarian  tumor  has  been  known  to  cause  pain  and  loss 
of  power  in  the  buttock.  In  some  of  the  post-partum  cases  pain  is  the 
chief  or  only  symptom. 

Diasrnosis.  —  It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  practitioner  should 
determine  the  cause.  When  this  has  once  been  done  the  nature  of  the 
case  usually  becomes  clear. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  affections  of  the 
cauda  equina.  The  history,  however,  usually  points  to  an  intrapelvic 
lesion,  as  in  the  puerperal  and  gynaecological  cases,  and  an  expert  investi- 
gation per  vaginam  or  per  rectum  will  generally  detect  a  local  cause  if  it 
is  present.  The  examination  by  the  rectum  is  especially  important,  as  by 
this  means  the  nerve-trunks  can  be  palpated.  Affections  of  the  cauda 
equina  are  usually  bilateral;  while  those  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  often 
unilateral;  but  this  latter  rule  is  not  absolute. 

Hysteria  may  simulate  these  affections,  but  this  psychoneurosis  is  to 
be  recognized  by  the  mental  state,  history,  and  peculiar  hysterical  stigmata. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum,  as  well  as  ovarian  tumor,  has  been  mistaken 
for  sciatica  or  some  form  of  pelvic  neuralgia. 

XVI.  THE  SCIATIC  NERVES. 

The  great  sciatic  arises  from  the  sacral  plexus  and  passes  out  of 
the  pelvis  by  the  sacrosciatic  foramen,  where  it  is  readily  accessible  to 
pressure  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
It  supplies  in  the  thigh  the  hamstring  muscles — the  biceps  femoris,  the 
semimembranosus,  and  semitendinosus — and  divides  just  above  the  pop- 
liteal space  into  two  main  branches,  the  internal  popliteal  and  exter- 
nal popliteal  (or  peroneal)  nerves.  These  two  branches  supply  all  the 
muscles  below  the  knee  (both  extensor  and  flexor)  and  give  sensation  to 
most  of  the  leg  and  foot,  the  parts  not  supplied  by  it  being  a  strip  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  which  is  supplied  by  the  long  saphenous  nerve, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  calf  which  is  supplied  by  the  small  sciatic. 
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The  small  sciatic  also  arises  from  the  sacral  plexus  and  passes  out  of 
the  pelvis  uloiigside  of  the  great  sciatic;  it  supplies  the  gluteus  maximus 
muscle  (through  the  inferior  genital  nerve),  and  a  well-defined  area  of 
the  skin  which  includes  the  buttock,  the  perineum,  and  a  strip  running 
down  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  and  including  the  upper  part  of  the  calf. 

Pathology.  —  The  great  sciatic  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  wounds, 
inflammation,  and  tumors.  It  is  sometimes  injured  in  dislocations  of 
the  hip,  also  in  forceps  deliveries,  and  by  pelvic  tumors  and  even  masses 
of  faces.  Inflammation  of  the  nerve  constitutes  the  disease  known  as 
"sciatica,"  Opportunities  to  examine  the  nerve  are  rare  in  sciatica,  but 
in  a  few  instances  on  record  the  nerve-trunk  has  been  found  swollen  and 
congested.  In  the  operation  for  stretching,  a  similar  state  has  been 
found.  Gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  alcohohsm,  and  lead  have  all  been 
assigned  as  causes  of  sciatica.  Exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  preat  or 
prolonged  muscular  effort  or  a  wetting,  may  cause  the  attack.  Fournier 
said  that  it  may  folioV  gonorrhcca. 

Symptoms.— In  organic  lesions,  such  as  injury  or  tumor,  the  symp- 
toms are  characteristic.  Pain  is  an  early  symptom,  sometimes  with 
twitching  of  the  muscles  and  drawing  up  of  the  leg.  If  the  nerve  is  sev- 
ered or  in  any  way  completely  paralyzed,  there  is  loss  of  power  in  the 
hamstring  muscles  and  in  all  the  muscles  below  the  knee,  with  aniesthesi^i 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  toes,  the  sole,  and  a 
jxirtion  of  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  The  regions  that  are  exeni|)t 
are  a  narrow  strip  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  supplied  by  the  long  saphe- 
nous nerve,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  calf,  supplied  by  tiie  .small  sciatic. 
The  muscles  atrophy,  and  reactions  of  degeneration  are  present.  The 
knee-jerk  may  not  be  lost.     Trophic  ulcers  sometimes  occur. 

Pain  is  the  common  and  sometimes  the  only  symptom  in  sciatica. 
This  pain  is  severe  and  neuralgic  in  type,  especially  felt  about  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  thigh.  It  may  also  extend  down  along  the  course  ui 
the  nerve  and  lie  particularly  intense  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  even  in  the 
foot  and  toes.  Any  unusual  motion  in  the  leg  may  aggravate  it,  a.' 
suddenly  bending  the  thigh.  In  such  cases  the  forcible  action  of  the 
pyriformis  muscle  probably  causes  pressure  on  the  hypersensitive  nene- 
trunk  at  its  exit  from  the  pelvis.  In  the  early  stages  the  pain  may  he 
paroxysmal;  later  it  is  constant,  dull,  and  aching,  or  even  severe  anil 
shooting.  Sensitive  points  are  found  at  the  exit  from  the  pelvis,  Ijehimi 
the  knee,  at  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot.  The  trunk 
of  the  nerve  in  the  thigh  is  usually  extremely  sensitive  to  pressure.  Firm 
pressure  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
is  usually  most  painful. 

Para^sthesia  is  sometimes  observed,  as  burning  and  tingling  in  the 
areas  of  distribution  of  the  sensory  nerve  endings.  Anesthesia  is  nut  com- 
mon, and  when  present  may  escape  defection  if  not  carefully  sought  for. 

Motor  involvement  is  not  common  in  sciatica.  There  is  usually 
no  true  paralysis  of  muscles,  no  atrophy,  or  reactions  of  degeneration. 
The  knee-jerk,  as  a  rule,  is  not  affected.  The  Achilles-tendon  jerk 
may  lie  lost.  Inhibition  of  niotion  is  not  uncommon,  Imt  this  is  lUie 
lu   piiiTi.    The  gait  is  aHected   for  the  same  reason,   and   there  may  l»e 
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slight  scoliosis.    The  muscles   may  become  flabby  and   wasted  from  dis- 
use.   Trophic  lesions  are  rare.     Herpes  may  occur. 

The  small  sciatic  nerve  may  be  injured  along  with  the  great  sciatic 
at  the  point  where  they  emerge  together  from  the  pelvis.  Instances  in 
which  it  is  injured  alone  must  be  very  rare.  Its  paralysis  causes  loss  of 
power  in  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  which  is  shown  in  inability  to 
rise  from  a  sitting  position.  This  paralysis,  however,  is  due  to  involve- 
ment of  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve,  which,  according  to  Gray,  is  closely 
associated  with,  rather  than  a  branch  of,  the  small  sciatic.  Anaesthesia  is 
present  on  the  buttock,  the  perineum,  and  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  and 
popliteal  space  as  far  as  the  upper  third  of  the  calf. 

Diasrnosis. — If  there  is  some  organic  cause,  as  injury  or  tumor,  the 
history  of  the  case  and  a  careful  physical  examination  usually  reveal  it, 
and,  with  the  characteristic  motor  and  sensory  symptoms,  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  case.     It  is  said  that  flat-foot  may  cause  sciatic  pain. 

It  is  easy,  as  a  rule,  to  recognize  sciatica.  Pelvic  abscesses,  disease 
of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  large  fecal  accumulations,  and  especially  cancer 
of  the  rectum  have  been  mistaken  for  sciatica.  Bone  disease  in  the  lum- 
bosacral spine  may  simulate  sciatica  by  irritating  the  nerve-roots.  Hip- 
joint  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  pain  on  moving  the  joint, 
restriction  of  motion,  alteration  in  the  length  and  position  of  the  limb, 
tilting  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  other  classical  symptoms.  Obscure  cases 
always  call  for  a  rectal  examination  or  vaginal  examination.  Appendicitis 
may  cause  deep-seated  pains  in  the  pelvis,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  sciatica.  In  sciatica  the  most  distinctive  symptom  is  the  pain 
on  pressure  on  the  nerve-trunk.  A  sign  pointed  out  by  Las^gue  Is  of  diag- 
nostic value — when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  and  the  extended  limb  is 
elevated,  pain  is  not  felt  until  an  angle  of  about  90"^  is  reached,  and  this 
pain  is  then  relieved  by  bending  the  leg  at  the  knee.  The  disease  is 
unilateral  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  bilateral  sciatica  being  usually 
symptomatic  of  organic  disease,  such  as  myelitis,  tumor,  spinal  caries, 
or  affections  of  the  cauda  equina.  Still,  cases  of  genuine  bilateral  sciatica 
have  been  seen,  especially  in  constitutional  diseases,  as  gout  and  diabetes. 

XVII.   THE  INTERNAL  POPLITEAL  NERVE. 

This  nerve  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  sciatic.  It  supplies  the 
flexors  of  the  foot  and  toes  (the  calf  muscles  and  muscles  of  the  sole),  and 
gives  sensation  to  the  outer  part  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  to  the  sole,  and 
in  part  to  the  toes. 

Pathology. — The  internal  popliteal,  or  posterior  tibial  nerve  as  it  is 
called  in  its  extension  down  into  the  leg,  is  so  deeply  situated  that  it  is 
but  seldom  injured.  It  shares,  however,  in  some  diseases  with  other 
nerves,  especially  such  affections  as  cause  muscular  atrophy  and  club- 
foot. In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  the 
anterior  gray  matter  of  the  cord  rather  than  in  the  nerve  itself. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  foot — the  soleus, 
gastrocnemius,  and  pLiUtaris — which  are  supplied  by  this  ner"«,  causes 
the  form  of  club-foot   known  as  valgus,  sometimes  associated  with  eal- 
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caneus.  Thus  flexion  of  the  foot  ia  impaired,  and  the  unopposed  pero- 
neus  longus  pulls  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  upward.  The  patient  tends 
to  walk  on  the  inner  edge  of  hla  foot  and  on  the  heel,  and  be  cannot  lift 
himself  on  his  toes.  When  the  nerve  is  injured,  loss  of  sensntion  is  found 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  leg  and  on  the  sole. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  from  the  characteristic  dis- 
tribution of  the  paralysis  and  anaesthesia. 

XVIII.  THE  PERONEAL  NERVE. 

The  peroneal  or  external  popliteal  nerve  is  in  appearance  a  branch  of 
the  great  sciatic  arising  in  or  just  above  the  popliteal  space,  but  accord- 
ing to  some  observers  its  fibres  are  really  derived  from  the  lumbosacral 
cord  in  the  pelvis,  as  is  proved  by  the  occasional  high  division  of  the 
great  sciatic  within  the  pelvis,  in  which  cases  the  peroneal  is  seen  to  be  a 
continuation  of  one  of  these  branches,  which  itself  is  a  continuation  of 
the  lumbosacral  cord.  It  passes  into  the  leg  behind  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  where  it  may  easily  be  palpated  and  where  it  is  especially  exposed 
to  injury.  It  supphes  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot  and  toes,  aod  gives 
sensation  to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  the  inner  and  outer  parts 
of  the  ankle  and  foot,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe,  and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  other  toes. 

Pathology. — This  nerve  is  sometimes  paralyzed  by  trauma  acting 
upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  fibula.  It  may  also  be  involved  in  fracture 
of  the  fibula.  The  peroneal  is  particularly  liable  to  involvement  in  cases 
of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  in  association  with  other  nerves;  and  in  the 
polyneuritis  following  typhoid  fever  this  nerve,  as  well  as  the  ulnar,  is 
apt  to  be  conspicuously  affected.  There  is  also  a  form  of  muscular  atro- 
phy—the so-called  Charcot-Marie-Tooth  type — in  which  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  peroneal  nerve  suffer  especially.  The  disease  is  likely  to 
begin  in  these  muscles,  but  later  the  hands  and  forearms  become  affected. 
It  probably  depends  upon  a  peripheral  neuritis,  and  is  sometimes  a 
familial  affection.  Thus  Ormerod  observed  three  cases  of  this  disease 
following  measles  in  one  family.  The  distal  muscles  are  more  affected 
than  the  proximal.  In  puerperal  palsy  the  fibres  going  to  form  the  pero- 
neal nerve  may  suffer  from  pressure  of  the  child's  head  on  the  lumbosacral 
cord  and  sacral  plexus.  Among  rare  causes  of  peroneal  palsy  are  the 
application  of  an  Esmarch  tourniquet,  and  the  pressure  of  stilts.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  for  some  obscure  reason  potato-pickers  and  others  who  work 
in  a  stooping  position  sometimes  get  paralysis  of  this  nerve  (Oppenheim). 

Symptoms. — There  is  loss  of  power  of  extension  of  the  foot  and  toes, 
with  consequent  foot-drop  in  walking.  The  first  phalanges  of  the  toes 
may  be  flexed  by  contracture  of  the  interossei.  The  ansesthesia  is  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  lower  leg  and  ankle,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the  toes. 
According  to  some  observers  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  is  anssthetic. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  from  the  characteristic  dis- 
tribution of  the  symptoms.  The  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  its  main  trunk,  the  sciatic,  by  the  escape  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  internal  popliteal,  and  of  the  hamstring  muscles. 
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GENERAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

I.  CHOREA;  SYDENHAM'S  CHOREA. 

St.  Vitus' 8  Dance, 

A  disease  of  children  and  young  adults,  characterized  by  continuousi 
irregular,  involuntary  muscular  contractions  and  psychical  derangements. 

This  substantive  afifection  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  number  of 
other  diseases  unfortunately  described  as  chorea  or  choreiform,  except 
abnormal  muscular  movements. 

Etiolos^r.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  The  disease  appears  in 
successive  generations  in  certain  families.  The  readily  transmitted  neu- 
rotic constitution  plays  a  more  important  r61e.  The  nervous,  excitable 
children  of  nervous  parents  are  especially  liable  to  chorea.  Chorea 
is  particularly  a  disease  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  It  is  rare  before 
the  fifth  year  and  after  the  fifteenth.  The  cases  in  early  adult  life 
almost  always  occur  in  women.  The  disease  occurs  about  three  times  as 
often  in  females  as  in  males.  Chorea  is  more  common  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  but  is  frequently  observed  among  those  living  in  afflu- 
ence. It  is  rare  among  negroes.  The  disease  is  relatively  frequent  among 
bright,  intelligent  school  children,  especially  girls,  between  ten  and  fifteen, 
who  are  encouraged  by  their  teachers  to  unreasonable  and  unnatural  appli- 
cation to  study.  Anemia  and  general  poor  health  often  precede  the 
attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  occurs  in  well-nourished  chil- 
dren. The  disease  frequently  develops  in  chlorotic  girls.  Scarlet  fever  is 
sometimes  followed  by  chorea.  This  sequence  also  occurs  as  regards 
whooping-cough  and  other  diseases  of  childhood;  but  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  a  causal  relation  between  these  infections  and  chorea. 
In  older  persons  chorea  has  been  observed  after  gonorrhoea  and  sepsis. 
Chorea  frequently  develops  shortly  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  in  a  group  of  cases  the  arthritis  is  so  mild  and  the  choreic  symptoms 
are  so  prominent  as  to  justify  a  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  rheumatic 
fever  has  actually  been  present.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  history  of  rheu- 
matic fever  months  or  years  before  the  development  of  the  chorea.  Under 
either  of  these  conditions  the  evidences  of  endocarditis  or  chronic  val- 
vular disease  may  or  may  not  be  present.  The  endocardial  murmurs 
present  in  a  case  of  chorea  may  be  due  to  actual  valvular  lesions,  to 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  or  to  anaemia.  A  woman  suffering  from 
chorea  may  become  pregnant;  and  the  disease  may  develop  during  preg- 
nancy or  after  parturition.  It  has  been  observed  in  repeated  pregnan- 
cies. It  begins  more  frequently  in  the  early  than  in  the  later  months 
and  is  often  of  the  severe  type — chorea  insaniens.  About  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  in  pregnant  women  terminate  in  death.  The  causal 
relation  of  pregnancy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  chorea  ceases  upon 
the  occurrence  of  abortion  or  miscarriage,  or  delivery  at  full  term. 

The  Exciting  Causes.  —  In  the  present  stat«  of  knowledge  it 
must  be  assumed  that  various  pathogenic  agencies  act  as  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  of   chorea.     Among  these  are:   emotional  shock,  especially 
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fright;  mental  shock,  particularly  in  young  women;  and  some  conditions 
associated  with  rheumatic  fever  and  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  understood.  The  attack  has  followed  a  slight  injury 
or  a  surgical  operation  and  has  been  attributed  to  reflex  causes,  as  intes- 
tinal worms  or  genital  irritation.  It  has  been  stated,  but  not  substan- 
tiated, that  ocular  defects  may  cause  the  disease.  Finally,  the  disease 
frequently  develops  in  the  absence  of  any  noticeable  cause. 

Hypotheses  of  Chorea. ^ — The  view  that  it  is  a  pure  neurosis  appears 
to  be  widely  accepted.  The  embolic  view  has  some  basis  of  support 
in  the  experimental  chorea  produced  in  animals  by  the  injection  of 
indiflferent  substances  in  fine  particles.  Cases  occur  in  the  absence  of 
endocarditis  and  without  embolism,  and  with  endocarditis  but  without 
embolism.  That  chorea  is  an  infections  disease  is  an  opinion  which  has 
the  support  of  many  observers.  The  fact  that  the  attack  in  an  impor- 
tant proportion  of  the  cases  directly  follows  fright  or  other  profound 
emotional  disturbance,  and  the  prominent  psychical  derangements  mihtate 
against  this  view. 

Symptoms. — Two  forms  may  be  recognized:  (I)  the  ordinary  form 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  of  variable  intensity,  aiid  (2)  the  maniacal 
form — chorea  insaniens. 

(1)  The  Ordinary  Form. — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  insidious. 
The  child  gradually  becomes  awkward,  clumsy,  and  restless.  He  cannot 
sit  still.  There  is  a  marked  change  in  disposition.  He  appears  to  be  care- 
less and  indifferent,  and  upon  correction  has  spells  of  crying  or  becomes 
sullen.  In  the  course  of  some  days  the  characteristic  involuntary  move- 
ments begin.  In  the  mild  cases  only  one  hand  or  the  side  of  the  face  k 
affected — hemichorea;  in  the  more  severe  cases  both  sides  are  involved, 
but  one  side  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other.  In  a  well-marked  case. 
the  child  cannot  remain  quiet,  but  is  in  continual  motion.  The  face 
twitches,  the  arms  are  abducted,  adducted,  rotated,  the  hands  extended, 
the  fingers  separated  and  at  once  withdrawn  and  Hexed;  the  head  and 
trunk  are  rotated  and  alternately  flexed  and  extended.  The  gait  may  be 
disordered  so  that  progression  is  unnatural  and  difficult.  These  and  other 
movements  are  rapidly  repeated  in  the  moat  bizarre  and  disorderly 
manner,  and  often  with  convulsive  suddenness.  They  are  manifestly  pur- 
poseless and  constantly  vary  in  extent  and  direction — ^"  insanity  of  the 
muscles."  The  hands  and  arms  are  most  affected,  the  face  next,  and 
to  a  less  extent  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  The  tongue  is  pro- 
truded and  withdrawn  with  a  jerking  movement;  words  are  uttered 
with  an  irregular,  jerking  cadence,  and  in  grave  cases  the  patient  often 
does  not  talk  at  all  for  hours  or  even  days  together.  The  diaphragm 
may  be  involved,  a  condition  which  is  manifest  by  irregular,  spasmoilic 
breathing.  Attempts  at  voluntary  movements  increase  the  involuntari* 
twitcliings.  There  may  be  transient  loss  of  power  in  a  limb  or  the  entire 
side.  This  is  usually  a  mere  paresis,  but  in  certain  cases  it  is  marked 
— paralytic  chorea. 

Emotional  influences  increase  the  muscular  movements.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  under  observation  almost  always  intensifies  them.  As  i 
rule  they  ce.ise  during  sleep. 
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Sensory  derangements  are  not  common.  In  certain  cases  of  hemi- 
chorea  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure  and  spontaneous  pain.  Tender 
points  in  the  line  of  nerve  trunks  are  rare. 

Psychical  derangements  occur  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  They  are 
usually  moderate;  sometimes  intense.  The  antecedent  neurotic  element 
is  to  be  considered.  Irritability,  peevishness,  and  weakness  of  memory 
are  present.  These  symptoms  often  increase,  especially  in  adults,  until  a 
condition  of  mania  is  established.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of  separation 
between  the  ordinary  forms  and  those  which  are  most  severe. 

(2)  Chorea  Insaniens. — This  most  intense  form  does  not  often 
occur  in  children,  but  is  not  very  rare  in  young  women,  and  especially  in 
pregnancy.  The  muscular  movements  are  excessive  and  continuous. 
The  patiient  cannot  remain  standing  or  lie  in  bed.  There  is  an  uncon- 
trollable jactitation,  movement  of  the  eyes  and  lips,  inability  to  pause 
to  take  food  or  for  any  purpose,  associated  with  a  veritable  psychosis 
with  mental  confusion,  maniacal  excitement,  and  hallucinatory  delirium. 
After  a  time  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  profound  exhaustion,  with 
apathy  or  melancholia.  The  temperature  may  rise  to  102°-104°  F. 
(38°-40^  C.)  and  in  fatal  cases  hyperpyrexia  has  been  observed. 

The  muscles  do  not  waste,  their  electric  excitability  is  not  affected, 
and  the  deep  reflexes  remain  normal. 

Ocular  Phenomena, — The  pupils  are  often  dilated,  but  the  light  reflex 
is  retained.  The  muscular  twitchings  may  give  rise  to  transient  strabis- 
mus. A  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  has  been  observed. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  findings  are  mostly  negative,  though  a  few  cases  of 
optic  neuritis  have  been  reported. 

Course  of  the  Attack. — The  duration  of  the  disease  in  children  varies 
usually  between  six  and  twelve  weeks.  There  is  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  recurrence,  which  often  takes  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Two  or 
three  attacks  are  common;  as  many  as  five  or  six  have  been  noted.  The 
tendency  to  recovery  appears  to  be  spontaneous.  The  chorea  of  adults 
runs  a  longer  course.    A  chronic  intermittent  form  has  been  described. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — This  is,  as  a  rule,  made  without  diflficulty.  It 
rests  upon  the  character  of  the  muscular  movements,  their  distribution, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  psychical  phenomena,  the  frequent  coincidence 
of  rheumatic  arthritis,  endocarditis,  or  chronic  valvular  disease,  and  the 
tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery.  The  absence  of  the  signs  of  organic 
disease  of  the  nervous  system  is  of  diagnostic  importance. 

Differential. — There  are  several  affections  occurring  in  children 
which  present  superficial  resemblances  to  Sydenham's  chorea. 

Multiple  Cerebral  Sclerosis, — Weakness,  incoordination,  tremor,  and 
ataxia  are  characteristic.  The  gait  is  spastic  paretic;  the  course  chronic, 
with  little  tendency  to  improvement.  The  reflexes  are  increased  and  the 
intelligence  is  impaired.     Has  been  described  as  chorea  spastica. 

Certain  Disorders  of  Motility  Associated  with  Hemiplegia,  —  Post- 
liemiplegic  hemichorea  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  involuntary  move- 
ments on  one  side  of  the  body  which  manifest  themselves  in  one  muscular 
^roup  after  another  and  give  rise  to  coarse  trembling  and  awkwardness. 
A  prehemiplegic  chorea  may  occur  but  is  much  more  rare. 
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Athetosis  or  heiuiatlietosis  consists  in  slow  involuntary  movements 
chiefly  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  There  are  movements 
of  flexion  and  extension,  adduction  and  abduction,  which  occur  with  occa- 
sional interruptions  both  during  the  waking  hours  and  in  sleep,  or  only 
upon  attempt.s  to  use  the  member,  or  under  excitement.  The  fingers 
may  be  over-extended  and  spread  apart  while  the  hand  remains  flexe<l. 
or  some  fingers  may  be  flexed  and  others  extended  at  the  same  moment. 

Heredilanj  Ataxia;  Friedreich's  Disease. — The  chronic  nature  of  the 
affection,  its  occurrence  in  several  members  of  a  family,  the  ataxia, 
tremor,  scoliosis,  and  talipes,  together  with  the  nystagmus,  the  scanning 
speech,  and  the  slow,  irregular  muscular  movements,  render  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  disease  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

Hysteria. — The  movements  of  so-called  hysterical  chorea  are  usually 
rhythmical  and  wholly  different  from  those  of  acute  chorea.  The  stigmata  of 
hysteria  are  present  and  the  psychical  derangements  are  more  marked  than 
in  the  chorea  of  childhood.    The  two  affections  are  sometimes  associated. 

Prognosis. — In  children  the  outlook  is  good.  Most  of  the  cases  ter- 
minate in  complete  recovery.  Death  may  result  from  exhaustion  in  the 
severest  cases.  The  mortality  is  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  Chorea  in  adults, 
and  especially  chorea  insaniens,  is  a  much  more  serious  aEfection.  In 
the  chorea  of  pregnancy  the  death-rate  is  about  25  per  cent.  Rapid  lose 
of  flesh,  delirium,  and  a  rise  of  temperature  are  ominous  symptoms. 

THE  CHOREIFORM   AFFECTIONS. 

Several  affections  characterized  by  irregular,  involuntary  mueculv 
movements  are  described  as  chorea.  This  nosological  error  is  extremely 
unfortunate  and  misleading,  since  these  diseases  not  only  have  no  etio- 
logical and  but  little  clinical  relationship  among  themselves,  but  also  none 
whatever  to  Sydenham's  chorea. 

Chorea  Major ;  Epidemic  Chorea. — It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  at 
times  of  religious  excitement  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  extensive 
popular  outbreaks  marked  by  great  excitement,  gesticulations,  and  danc- 
ing. Under  such  circumstances  pilgrimages  were  ma<le  in  the  Rhine 
provinces  to  the  Shrine  of  Saint  Vitus  at  Zebern.  This  martyr  as  a  saint 
of  succor  was  invoked  for  protection  against  sudden  death  and  against 
many  diseases  and  distempers,  notably  chorea,  which  thus  came  to 
be  called  Saint  Vitus's  dance.  Limited  outbreaks  of  a  sinriilar  character 
occurred  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  this  country  in  Kentucky.  The 
fantastic  pilgrimages  of  the  Doukhobors  in  Manitoba  are  of  this  nature. 
These  folk  uprisings  under  the  stimulus  of  religious  fervor  are  hysterical 
manifestations  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sydenham's  chorea. 

Habit  Chorea;  Habit  Spasm;  The  Tics. — These  affections  have  been 
misnamed  chorea.     They  have  no  relationship  with  Sydenham's  chorea. 

Momentary  grimaces  or  twitchings  of  bundles  of  facial  muscles  are  not 
uncommon  in  otherwi.se  healthy  adults  and  are  of  no  clinical  significance. 

Tic  Convulsive;  Qilles  de  la  Tourette's  Disease. — A  psychosis  char- 
acterized by  involuntary  violent  muscular  movements  affecting  certain 
muscle  groups,  as  the  facial  and  brachial,  or  generalized;   explosive  ritter- 
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&nces,  which  may  be  inarticulate,  sometimes  resembling  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
or  the  repetition  of  words  (echolalia),  accompanied  by  involuntary  move- 
ments, or  the  repetition  of  obscene  words  (coprolalia),  or  the  spasmodic 
and  involuntary  imitation  of  movements  (echokinesis),  and  in  many  of 
the  cases  by  curious  mental  impulses  or  fixed  ideas,  as  the  impulse  to  touch 
certain  objects  {folic  de  toitcher),  or  the  obsession  of  names  (onomoto- 
mania):  or  the  insane  habit  of  counting  with  worriment  about  numbers 
(arithmomania). 

The  affection,  as  a  rule,  begins  in  childhood  about  the  time  of  the 
second  dentition  and  affects  neurotic  individuals.  The  outlook  is  not 
favorable,  but  some  of  the  cases  recover.  Allied  to  tic  convulsive  is  the 
affection  known  ha — 

Saltatory  Spasm;  Static  Reflex  Spasm  of  Bamberger;  Palmus.— 
This  is  probably  not  an  independent  disease  but  in  some  cases  a  form 
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of  tic;  in  others  a  manifestutiun  uf  hysteria;  and  agtiiii  :i  niimifestation  of 
increase  in  the  skin-  and  deep-reflexes.  The  spu.smK  du  not  occur  when 
the  patient  is  at  rest  or  in  the  recumbent  posture.  When  he  touches  the 
floor  with  his  feet  he  begins  to  hop,  jump,  and  dance  about  as  the  result 
of  clonic  convulsive  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and 
in  particular  of  the  muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  It  occurs  in  both 
Hexes  and  at  any  ape;  in  many  cases  without  obvious  cause;  in  others 
after  emotional  disturbance  or  in  the  convalescence  from  an  infection. 
It  has  been  observed  in  dancers  as  an  occupation  neun>si;4.  The  prog- 
nosis is  favorable;  recovery  usually  takes  place  in  the  coui-se  of  a  few 
months.    The  condition  occasionally  persists  for  yearn. 

Jumpers.— This  form  of  saltatory  spasm  has  I>een  observed  as  ii 
local  or  family  neurosis  in  Maine  and  parts  of  Canada.  It  is  characterized 
l»y  sudden  jumping,  with  outcrieM.  echolalia.  and  echokinetiis.  A  similar 
affection  has  been  observed  in  parts  of  Siberia — myriachit  and  lit  .lava, 
where  it  is  kmnvii  a^^  latah. 
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Chronic  Progressive  Chorea;  Hereditary  Chorea;  HuntlnEdon*s 
Disease. — An  afTection  of  early  middle  life,  mostly  hereditary,  charac- 
terized by  irregular  muscular  movements,  disorders  of  speech,  and  irri- 
tability and  mental  weakness  gradually  leading  to  dementia.  This  affec- 
tion was  first  described  by  Huntingdon,  of  Long  Island,  who  observed 
it  in  families  in  whom  it  has  occurred  for  four  or  five  generations.  The 
part  played  by  heredity  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  though  cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  this  etiological  factor  was  absent.  Men  and  women 
alike  suffer.  The  onset  is  usually  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  yean, 
and  is  insidious,  without  apparent  exciting  cause.  In  rare  instances  it  has 
followed  profound  and  depressing  emotion. 

The  symptoms  are  motor  and  psychical.  The  motor  phenomena  con- 
sist of  involuntary,  purposeless  movements,  manifest  at  first  in  slight 
degree  in  limited  muscle-groups,  as  the  hands  or  face,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing in  force  and  extent  until  all  the  voluntary  muscles  are  involved. 
These  movements  are  disorderly  and  irregular,  of  wider  excursus  and  less 
abrupt  than  in  chorea,  and  cause  almost  continuous  grimaces  and  gestic- 
ulations, increased  by  excitement  and  interrupted  only  during  sleep. 
At  first  and  to  some  extent  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  they  are 
capable  of  some  degree  of  temporary  control  by  the  force  of  the  will,  but 
presently  recur  again  with  renewed  violence.  In  the  later  stages  the  gail 
is  much  impaired.  The  body  is  inclined  forward,  the  trunk  sways,  ami 
the  movement  of  the  legs  is  irregular,  uncertain,  and  staggering — often 
arrested  for  a  moment  after  a  few  steps.  Muscular  power  is  retained 
until  toward  the  end,  when  palsies  may  occur.  The  deep  reflexes  are 
usually  increased.     Sensation  and  the  special  senses  are  not  affected. 

Psychical  phenomena  are  irritability,  excitability,  and  depression. 
Suicide  is  not  uncommon.  As  the  disease  advances  there  are  periods  o! 
opathy  and  progressive  dementia.  Speech  is  slow,  hesitating,  and  indi>- 
tinct,  the  words  being  slurred  and  ill-pronounced. 

The  prognosis  is  invariably  unfavorable.  The  disease  is  incurable. 
Its  duration  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  terminalioii 
is  usually  caused  by  .some  intercurrent  disease  or  a  progressive  cachexia. 

11,  EPILEPSY. 

A  disease  of  the  nervous  system  characterized  by  attacks  of  uncon- 
sciousness, with  or  without  convulsions,  recurring  at  irregular  period'. 
In  very  rare  instances  consciousness  is  not  wholly  lost. 

The  following  phases  occur,  independently  or  in  association: 

1.  Grand  Mai. — Loss  of  consciousness  with  general  convulsions  ai 
first  tonic,  then  clonic. 

2.  Petit  Mai. — Momentary  loss  of  consciousness  without  convulsions. 
A.  Slalus  EpUepticus. — Convulsive  attacks  recur  in  rapid   succession. 

consciousness  not  being  regained  in  the  intervals  between  them. 

4.  The  Psychical  Epileptic  Equivalejii. — ^Outbreaks  of  mania  or  other 
mental  symptoms,  as  automatism,  take  the  place  of  the  fit, 

5,  Jacksonian  Epilepsy. — The  convulsive  attack  begins  in  a  timitr<l 
muscle  group  and  may  be  unilateral  and  unattended  by  los,s  of  conscitvi*- 
ness;   later  consciousness  may  be  lost  and  the  convulsions  general. 
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Etiolos^y.  —  Predisposing  Influences.  —  Age  plays  an  important 
r61e.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  first  attack  occurs  in  early 
childhood;  in  the  majority  before  the  twentieth  year.  Many  but  by  no 
means  all  of  the  cases  occurring  in  adult  life  are  symptomatic  of  a  local 
lesion.  In  rare  instances  the  disease  begins  in  old  persons.  Sex  is  with- 
out influence.  In  children  males  appear  to  be*slightly  more  liable;  in 
adults  there  are  more  cases  among  males  than  females.  Direct  inheri- 
tance is  comparatively  infrequent,  but  the  children  of  neurotic  families,  in 
which  neuralgias,  palsies,  hysteria,  and  insanity  have  occurred,  are  more 
liable  to  become  epileptic  than  the  descendants  of  healthy  stock.  Pater- 
nal or  maternal  intemperance,  especially  when  associated  with  syphilis 
or  insanity,  is  frequently  found  in  the  anamnesis.  Epileptic  convulsions 
are  not  very  uncommon  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Epilepsy 
may  occur  in  syphilitic  subjects;  more  commonly  the  convulsive  seizures 
are  epileptiform  and  symptomatic  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain.  The 
general  convulsions  which  occur  in  pathological  primary  dentition,  or  in 
children  at  the  onset  of  acute  infections,  in  uraemia,  in  pregnancy,  and  in 
chronic  lead  poisoning  cannot  in  all  instances  be  distinguished  from 
idiopathic  or  essential  epilepsy. 

Exciting  Causes.  —  The  first  attack  sometimes  follows  fright; 
sometimes  an  injury;  less  frequently  one  of  the  acute  febrile  infections. 
Masturbation  has  been  regarded  as  a  common  cause  of  epilepsy  upon 
insufficient  evidence.  The  fact  that  certain  local  irritants  give  rise  to 
epilepsy,  which  ceases  upon  their  removal,  is  incontestably  established. 
Among  them  are  preputial  adhesions,  collections  of  smegma  behind  the 
corona,  intestinal  worms,  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  or  nose,  an  irritable 
scar,  phimosis,  and  a  testicle  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  a  strong  predisposition  in  such  cases.  In  some  of  them 
the  attacks  persist  after  the  correction  of  the  offending  condition.  Over- 
eating and  indigestion  are  very  often  followed  by  a  fit,  and  a  seizure  may 
follow  trauma,  gall-stone,  or  renal  colic,  or  a  trifling  surgical  operation. 
Epileptiform  convulsions  occur  in  heart  block — Stokes-Adams  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  recurring  fits  are  the  characteristic  and  in  many 
cases  the  onlv  feature  of  the  disease.  In  the  intervals  the  health  of  the 
patient  is  often  excellent;  in  certain  cases  and  in  the  later  stages  it  may  be 
much  impaired. 

1.  Grand  Mai;  Major  Epilepsy.  —  The  attack  is  frequently  preceded 
by  a  localized  sensory  manifestation  called  an  aura.  Auu^e  may  be:  (a) 
Psychical, — The  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  strangeness  or  terror, 
or  a  feeling  of  confusion,  or  he  may  fall  into  a  vague,  dreamy  state,  or 
l)ecome  extremely  gay  or  furious,  (b)  Visceral. — In  this  form  of  aura  the 
sensation  is  referred  to  various  organs.  It  is  described  i\s  the  pneumo- 
gastric  aura.  Uneasy  sensations  in  the  epigastrium  are  more  common. 
Sometimes  the  disagreeable  sensation  may  be  intestinal.  In  other  cases 
it  is  precordial  and  attended  by  anxiety  and  palpitation,  (c)  Peripheral. 
— The  sensation  may  begin  in  the  hand  or  in  a  finger  and  extend  toward 
the  body  before  consciousness  is  lost,  (d)  Visual. — The  aura  .may  take 
the  form  of  phosphenes  or  color  sensations  or  in  rare  cases  of  particular 
objects,     (v)   Auditory. — Noises  or  ringing  in  the  ear,  curious  sounds  diffi- 
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cult  to  describe,  musical  tones,  or  voices,  (f)  Olfactory  or  Gustaion/.— 
These  are  rare.  They  consist  of  strong  odors,  almost  always  unpleasant 
or  disagreeable,  or  foul  tastes  and  the  like.  The  aura  is  usually  of  short 
duration,  the  uttack  coming  on  in  a  few  seconds.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  prolonged. 

Premonilory  Forced  Movements. — In  some  cases  the  aura  does  not 
occur,  but  in  its  place  there  are  definite  forced  movements.  The  patient 
turns  rapidlj"  or  twirls  upon  his  toes,  or  runs  a  few  steps  or  even  to  and  fro 
a  number  of  times. 

The  Epileptic  Cnj. — At  the  onset  of  the  attack  the  patient  very  often  ■ 
utters  a  loud  scream  or  yell. 

The  attack  is  instantaneous.  Consciousness  is  at  once  completely 
lost  utid  the  patient  falls  as  if  shot.  Slight  injuries  are  common,  and 
grave,  even  fatal  accidents,  as  fracture  of  the  skull,  sometimes  occur. 
The  FIT  consists  "f  three  stages, — (1)  tonic  spasm,  (2)  clonic  convulsions, 
and  (3)  coma. 

(1)  Tonic  Spasm. — There  is  a  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  includ- 
ing the  respiratory  muscles,  so  that  respiration  is  at  once  arrested.  The 
face  is  at  first  pale,  then  red,  and  directly  bloated  and  cyanotic ;  the  eyelids 
ai-e  closed  or  open,  the  eyes  fixed,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  iris  is  irre- 
sponsive to  light.  At  the  very  first  there  may  be  a  momentary  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  but  this  soon  gives  place  to  dilatation.  The  head  i.'^ 
forcibly  extended  or  turned  to  one  side,  the  arms  are  rigidly  extended  or 
flexed,  the  thumbs  adducted,  and  the  fingers  clinched.  The  legs  may  be 
rigidly  extended,  oi'  flexed.  The  tongue  may  be  protruded  and  caught 
between  the  fixed  jaws.  The  fteces  and  urine  may  be  discharged.  This 
period  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  half  a  minut«.  Toward  its  close  there 
is  tremor,  which  ushers  in  the  second  stage. 

(2)  Clonic  Convvlsions.  —  The  muscular  contractions  now  intermit. 
Tremor  gives  way  to  rapid  and  violent  spasms.  The  limbs  are  tossed 
about  with  force.  The  muscled  of  the  face  are  violently  contrBctcd;  the 
eyes  roll  from  side  to  side  or  are  turned  up,  and  the  eyelids  open  and  cloee 
forcibly.  The  jaw  muscles  are  in  violent  clonic  spasm  and  the  tongue 
is  lacerated  bv  the  teeth.  A  frothy  saliva,  often  stained  with  blood,  if 
discharged  with  the  violent  respiratory  movements.  Further  discharges 
of  urine  and  iwcea  may  now  occur  and  there  is  occasionally  an  ejaculation 
of  semen.  This  period  lasts  from  one  to  three  or  four  minutes.  The  con- 
vulsions become  less  violent  and  gradually  subside  and  the  patient  passee 
into  the  third  stage  of  the  attack, 

(3)  Coma. — The  limbs  are  relaxed  and  the  unconsciousness  is  pro- 
found. The  breathing  is  stertorous  and  the  face  flushed  but  no  longer 
cyanosed.  After  a  time  the  patient  may  be  aroused,  but  is  dazed  and 
confused  and  i-clapscs  into  a  deep  sleep  which  lasts  for  hours. 

The  following  clinical  phenomena  occur,  but  are  not  constant: 
\'omitiug  after  the  attack.  Slight  rise  of  temperature, — one  to  tw» 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  In  the  status  epilepticus  higher  tempera- 
tures are  observed.  Abolition  of  the  reflexes.  The  conjunctival,  corneal. 
and  pupillary  reflexes  are  all  abolished  during  the  attack.  The  deep  reflexes 
may,  however,  i>e  increased  and  ankle  clonus  evoked.     Subcutaneous  and 
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subconjunctival  extravasations  of  blood;  the  former  chiefly  about  the 
face  and  neck.  Albuminuria  during  the  attack;  polyuria  subsequently; 
occasionally  an  increased  urea  output. 

The  aura  is  not  always  followed  by  the  fit.  When  it  begins  in  an 
extremity,  particularly  in  the  hand,  the  attack  may  be  prevented  in  some 
cases  by  immediate  compression  of  the  member  by  a  string  or  ligature  or 
by  energetic  pulling  or  rubbing  of  the  part. 

2.  Petit  Mai ;  Minor  Epilepsy.  —  Momentary  loss  of  consciousness  is 
the  chief,  often  the  only  symptom.  The  unconsciousness  usually  is  so 
brief — a  few  seconds  to  half  a  minute — that  the  patient  does  not  fall,  but 
directly  resumes  his  occupation  or  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  occurred 
to  interrupt  it.  The  face  usually  becomes  pale,  the  eyes  are  set  and  staring, 
and  anything  in  the  hands  may  be  dropped.  The  tongue  is  not  bitten  and 
involuntary  discharges  do  not  occur.  In  many  of  the  cases  slight  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  facial  muscles  may  be  noticed. 

The  attack  may  take  the  form  of  transient  vertigo,  the  true  nature 
of  which,  in  the  absence  of  unconsciousness  and  twitchings  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  or  eyelids,  cannot  be  recognized.  Following  the  attack  of  petit 
mal  there  may  be  slight  incoherency  or  automatic  actions,  such  as  begin- 
ning to  undress,  spitting,  or  rubbing  the  face  or  head.  The  patient  may 
in  other  cases  fall  without  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  There  may  be 
jerking  of  the  limbs,  tremor,  or  sudden  visual  sensations.  The  significance 
of  these  phenomena  is  revealed  by  their  occurrence  in  persons  who  mani- 
fest well-characterized  attacks.  An  aura  is  rare  and  many  patients  are 
unaware  of  the  occurrence  of  the  attacks.  As  a  rule  convulsions  gradually 
develop,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  petit  mal  and  grand  mal  are  associated. 

3.  Status  Epilepticus. —  The  patient  passes  from  one  convulsive  seia- 
ure  into  another,  consciousness  not  being  regained  in  tlie  intervals.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  are  rapid,  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  attack 
frequently  terminates  in  death.  Hyperpyrexia  is  not  uncommon  and 
temperatures  of  107^-111°  F.  (41.7°-43.9^  C.)  have  been  observed.  Status 
epilepticus  may  last  two  or  three  days. 

4.  f^ychlcal  Epileptic  Equivalents.  —  Remarkable  psychical  disturb- 
ances sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  fits  or  alternate  with  them. 
The  patients  perform  extraordinary  and  apparently  premeditated  acts  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge  or  subsequent  recollection.  They  run 
about,  wander  away,  throw  away  their  clothing,  commit  violent,  even 
murderous  assaults  without  motive  and  without  self-restraint.  These 
psycliical  states  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  maniacal  states 
which  sometimes  follow  the  attacks  —  postepileptic  delirium.  These 
conditions  may  last  for  hours  or  for  several  days.  They  usually  come  on 
suddenly  without  premonitory  symptoms. 

Other  derangements  which  are  regarded  as  equivalents  are  sudden 
and  profuse  sweating,  sudden  sleep  (narcolepsy),  the  automatic  repe- 
tition of  meaningless  words  or  phrases  (verbigeration),  and  attacks  of 
general  tremor  with  impaired  consciousness. 

5.  Jadcsonian  Epilepsy;  Cortical,  Partial,  or  Symptomatic  Epilepsy. 
— Consciousness  is  not  at  first  lost.  It  may  be  preserved  throughout 
the  attack.     The  attacks  are  the  result  of  irritative  lesions  of  the  motor 
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zone,  as  tumor,  inflammatory  softening,  acute  and  chronic  meningitiB,  hemor- 
rhage, abscess,  and  trauma.  They  occur  also  in  general  paresis.  Thespaam 
begins  in  a  limited  group  of  muscles  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg.  Numbness 
or  tingling  is  followed  by  limited  spasm,  which  extends  and  involves  a  limb 
or  the  side  of  the  face.  The  spasms  may  be  localised  for  a  long  time; 
but  ultimately  tend  to  become  general.  Posthemiplegic  epilepsy  is  of  the 
Jacksonian  type.  The  convulsions  may  for  a  long  time  be  confined  to  the 
paralyzed  side,  beginning  in  the  hand  or  foot  without  unconsciousness. 

The  mental  state  of  the  epileptic  is  often  normal.  More  commonly 
there  is  absence  of  self-control,  associated  with  depression  and  irritability. 
As  the  disease  progresses  there  is  often  impairment  of  intelligence  and 
memory.  The  seizures  may  occur  daily  for  a  period  and  then  at  longer 
intervals;  in  other  cases  they  may  occur  only  once  in  many  montlis. 
It  is  common  for  them  to  recur  at  irregular  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  attacks  of  petit  mal  may  occur  many  times  a  day.  The  attacks  are 
more  common  by  day  than  at  night.  Nocturnal  epilepsy  may  go  on  for 
a  long  time  without  being  recognized.  In  women  the  attacks  frequently 
occur  at  or  near  the  menstrual  period. 

Diagnosis. — Direct. — Major  epilepsy  declares  itself  by  the  aura,  the 
cry,  the  instant  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  consecutive  tonic  and  clonic 
spasm  followed  by  coma  or  stupor.  The  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  and 
the  bitten  tongue  are  distinctive.  The  recurrence  of  the  fita  at  irregular 
periods  is  an  essential  feature. 

The  minor  attacks  are  characterized  by  momentary  loss  of  consciousness 
or  vertigo.  Twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  is  suggestive.  Their  frequent 
recurrence  and  association  with  grand  mal  are  diagnostic.  Status  epilep- 
ticus  occurs  as  a  culminating  condition  to  be  known  not  only  by  the  recur- 
ring convulsions  and  intervening  cjma,  but  also  by  the  history  of  the  case. 
Psychical  equivalents  of  tlio  attack  can  only  be  recognized  in  the  light  of 
the  anamnesis.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  delirium,  mania,  or  delu- 
sions. The  diagnosis  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  rests  upon  its  characteristic 
symptoms,  local  spasm,  and  retention  of  consciousness.  The  recognition 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  wliich  it  is  symptomatic  is  often  difficult. 

Differential. — The  importance  of  the  distinction  between  true  epi- 
lepsy— the  so-called  idiopathic  form — and  symptomatic  or  epileptiform 
convulsions  cannot  be  ovcr-csti mated.  To  the  latter  belong  convulsions 
of  the  Jacksonian  type.  The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  can  never  be  made 
from  a  single  attack,  particularly  when  it  has  not  been  seen  by  the  phy- 
sician. Sj,ncoye  may  be  mistaken  by  the  untrained  for  epilepsy.  Tbc 
unconsciousness  is  not  so  complete  as  in  epilepsy,  nor  is  it  preceded  by  an 
aura,  accompanied  by  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  involuntary  dis- 
charges, or  followed  by  coma  or  automatic  actions.  M^iirt,'a  disease 
may  simulate  an  epileptic  seizure,  but  aural  phenomena  are  present  and 
the  characteristic  symptom-complex  of  epilepsy  is  absent.  Toxic  Coniii- 
lions. — The  general  convulsions  of  pathological  puerperal  states,  ursmia, 
lead  intoxication,  and  other  toxic  conditions  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  epilepsy.  The  underlying  causes  of  these  symptomatic  seizures  are 
usually  plainly  manifest.  When  thsy  occur  in  individuals  previously 
epileptic,  their  essential  nature  may  remain  in  doubt. 
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General  Convulsions  of  Infancy;  Eclampsia. — These  are  due  to  direct 
irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  reflex  irritation,  and  toxic  influences. 
In  early  infancy  epilepsy  is  the  least  obvious  diagnosis  and  should  never 
be  made  until  other  causes  have  been  excluded.  In  older  children  the 
seizures  may  be  symptomatic  of  peripheral  irritation  or  intestinal  worms, 
or  they  may  replace  the  chill  which  in  adults  marks  the  onset  of  an  acute 
infectious  disease.  When  they  are  repeated,  only  prolonged  observation 
will  justify  a  positive  diagnosis.  Complete  restoration  to  the  usual  health 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  especially  in  a  child  who  presents  the  stigmata 
of  degeneration,  is  an  important  point  in  favor  of  a  diagnosis  of  epilepsy. 

Coarse  Cereftral  Lesions. — Cerebral  focal*  disease  and  meningocortical 
lesions  may  cause  symptomatic  or  partial  epilepsy.  When  the  convul- 
sions rapidly  become  general  they  may  closely  simulate  general  epilepsy. 
In  truth  the  border  line  between  the  two  forms  is  not  always  sharply 
drawn.  The  symptomatic  convulsive  seizures  that  occur  in  general  paresis 
are  commonly  unilateral  and  not  attended  by  loss  of  consciousness. 

Hysteria. — (See  p.  1384.) 

Hystero^pilepsy. — The  rare  forms  of  major  hysteria  are  attended  with 
recurrent  convulsions,  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  repeated 
epileptic  seizures  or  the  status  epilepticus  by  the  emotional  prodromes, 
the  hysterogenetic  points,  globus,  contortions,  histrionic  poses,  and  hallu- 
cinations. There  are  mixed  forms  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy  and  transitional 
forms.     In  other  words  the  hysterical  person  may  be  also  an  epileptic. 

Simulated  Epilepsy. — The  normal  light  reflex,  absence  of  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  the  absence  cf  instantaneous  pallor  at  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  the  lack  cf  tlie  characteristic  cyanosis  and  flushing,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient  after  the  attack  arc  of  diagnostic  value.  The 
convulsion  may  be  feigned,  Lit  the  tongue  is  not  bitten  and  postepileptic 
coma  and  mental  confusion  cannot  be  imitated. 

Pros^nosis. — In  the  greet  majority  of  cases  epilepsy  is  an  incurable 
disease.  No  case  can  be  lool.cd  upon  as  having  recovered  unless  there  has 
been  complete  freedom  from  the  attack  fcr  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
outlook  is  less  favorable  when  the  disease  begins  in  infancy  or  childhood 
than  in  the  cases  in  which  it  begins  at  puberty.  When  it  begins  between 
the  twentieth  and  thirty-fifth  years  complete  recovery  is  rare.  The  more 
frequent  the  attaclis  and  the  longer  the  period  in  which  they  have  con- 
tinued to  recur,  the  more  unfavorable  the  prospect  of  recovery.  The  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable  in  degenerates  and  those  suffering  from  inherited  or 
acquired  mental  disease.  Recovery  is  more  rare  in  females  than  in  males. 
The  severity  of  the  individual  attack  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  prog- 
nosis, except  that  the  outlook  is  less  favorable  when  the  disease  begins  as 
petit  mal,  and  that  in  the  status  epilepticus  about  one-half  the  cases  die 
in  the  attack.  Epileptics  are  frequently  short  lived.  The  attack  in  itself 
is  not  especially  dangerous  to  life.  In  very  rare  instances  asphyxia  or 
cardiac  rupture  may  occur.  The  seizure  is  attended  with  the  risk  of  serious, 
even  fatal  injury  which  may  result  from  sudden  loss  of  consciousness. 
The  patient  may  fall  from  a  height  or  under  a  vehicle  or  into  a  fire  or 
water.  The  outlook  is  more  favorable  in  symptomatic  convulsions  than 
in  essential  epilepsy. 
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HI.  HYSTERLl. 

Hysteria  is  8  psycho  neurosis,  in  which  the  mental  state  induces  and 
dominates  a  great  variety  of  physical  symptoms.  Its  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  the  uterus,  indicates  an  error  which  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  for  hysteria  has  no  neces- 
sary relation  with  the  womb.  It  occurs  in  men  and  in  young  children  as 
well  as  in  women.  Heredity  is  a  common  cause,  as  was  demonstrated  by 
Briquet.  Next  in  importance  is  trauma,  and  then  mental  excitement 
and  mora)  shock.  ToxEemia,  metallic  poisoning,  and  acute  disease  all  act 
as  occasional  causes. 

Pathology-— Hysteria  has  no  recognized  pathology.  It  is  a  so-called 
functional  disease.  The  theory  that  it  depends  on  minute  structural 
changes  in  the  neurons  is  possibly  correct,  for  all  function  depends  upon 
structure,  but  we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  these  changes. 

Symptoms. — Hysteria  is  most  common  in  children  and  young  adults. 
It  rarely  appears  after  middle  life. 

The  French  divide  the  symptoms  into  two  great  classes, — the  par- 
oxysmal and  the  interparoxysmal. 

The  paroxysm,  or  fit,  is  divided  into  four  periods.  Prodromes  or  aura 
may  usher  in  the  first  period;  the  former  usually  are  changes  in  temper 
and  disposition,  the  latter  are  the  clavus,  a  circumscribed  pain  in  the  head, 
the  globus  hystericus,  a  sense  of  a  ball  rising  in  the  throat,  and  ovarian 
hyperesthesia.     Other  and  more  rare  prodromes  and  aur^e  are  seen. 

The  first,  or  epileptoid,  period  is  marked  by  a  sudden,  tonic  spasm. 
in  which  the  patient  hes  rigid  or  even  in  opisthotonus,  with  hands  clenched, 
eyes  fixed  or  even  cR)ssed,  and  arms  extended  in  the  position  of  a  crosu; 
the  breath  is  labored,  the  pulse  slightly  accelerated,  and  consciousness  is 
obtunded  but  seldom  or  never  entirely  lost.  The  tongue  is  not  bitten, 
the  pupils  are  not  affected,  incontinence  of  urine  does  not  occur,  and  the 
patient  does  not  injure  herself  in  faUing.  It  is  this  stage  which  most  close!; 
resembles  epilepsy.  But  the  clonic  spasms  which  supervene  are  not  exactly 
like  those  of  epilepsy;  they  are  usually  more  irregular,  and  often  haw 
something  of  a  voluntary  aspect.    The  eyelids  present  a  slight  tremor. 

The  second  is  called  by  the  school  of  Charcot  the  period  of  "  clown- 
ism."  The  patient  throws  herself  into  grotesque  attitudes;  she  seems  a 
one  possessed,  and  indeed  she  was  believed,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  he 
controlled  by  a  demon.  Extreme  opisthotonus  is  one  of  the  commoneit 
positions  assumed  by  the  grand  hysteric. 

In  the  third  period  the  patient  seems  to  act  a  part;  she  is  dramatic, 
sometimes  pathetic,  always  extreme.  This  is  the  histrionic  stage,  in  whirh 
the  conduct  is  evidently  the  mirror  of  certain  mental  states.  It  has  been 
greatly  elaborated  by  the  French  school,  and  by  means  of  hypnotism  and 
suggestion  has  been  not  a  little  overdone. 

The  fourth  period  is  that  of  delirium— so-called.  The  patient  subside 
into  a  state  of  weeping  and  declamation;  sometimes  there  are  spells  of 
laughing. 

The  hysterical  fit  is  not  always  typical;  there  are  aberrant  or  aMr- 
tive  forms.     In  this  country  we  seldom  see  the  whole  tableau.     The  fir^T 
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peritxl  is  the  commonest,  with  a  brief  histrionic  display,  followeil  by  a  crisis 
of  weeping  and  laughter.  Among  the  very  rare  aberrant  forms  are  ecstasy, 
Bomnambuliam,  catalepsy,  and  trance.  Tourette  and  Cathelineau  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  nutrition  is  affected  in  a  characteristic  way;  there 
is  loss  of  weight,  with  increased  excretion  of  urea,  but  during  the  lethargic 
trance-like  stage  the  urea  diminishes.  Some  cf  the  sensational  stories  of 
the  dead  returning  to  life,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  Russell,  who  revived  at 
her  own  funeral,  were  doubtless  foimded  on  cases  of  hysterical  trance. 

The   interparoTysmal   symptoms   are   motor,    sensory,    and    visceral. 

The  motor  symptoms  are 
paralysis,  contracture,  tremor, 
and  incodrdination. 

The  paralysis  may  take  the 
form  of  a  monoplegia,  a  hemi- 
plegia, a  paraplegia,  or  a  total 
palsy.  It  is  sometimes  limited  to 
one  or  a  few  muscles,  as  of  the 
hand,  arm,  face,  tongue,  pharynx, 
or  larynx.  The  paralysis  in  the 
extremities  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied with  contracture;  the  deep 
reflexes  arc  not  abolished,  nor  is 
there  true  muscular  atrophy,  or 
reactions  of  degeneration.  The 
paralysis  is  not,  as  a  rule,  limited 
to  the  distribution  of  particular 
nerve-trunks;  in  other  words,  it 
is  central,  not  peripheral.  The 
paralyzed  part  may  become 
cedematoiis,  blue,  and  molllod, 
especially  in  traumatic  ca.scs. 
Hysterical  paralysis  is  usuidly 
persistent  for  long  peri<id.s,  but 
occasionally  it  is  transitory  and 
recurring;  and  mild  grades  may 
even  be  transferred  from  side  to 
aide.  Sometimes  a  permanent 
cure  ia  effected  suddenly.  In  hemiplegia  the  leg  is  usually  more  paralyzed 
than  the  arm,  and  the  face  and  tongue  are  not  affected.  In  paraplegia 
there  may  be  anuria  but  not  incontinence.  In  total  paralysis  all  four 
limbs  are  involved,  but  the  face  and  trunk  escape.  Chevalier  was  able 
to  find  only  21  authentic  cases  on  record. 

Contracture  sometimes  coexists  with  paralysis,  but  the  rule  is  not 
universal.  The  paralyzed  limb  is  not  always  contractured,  neither  is  the 
contracturcd  limb  always  paralyzed.  The  contracture  does  not  always 
relax  during  sleep,  but  it  relaxes  under  ether  or  chloroform.  It  may 
come  and  go;  in  some  cases  it  is  painful,  and  it  can  sometimes  be 
re-Rstablished  by  pressure  on  the  main  nerve-trunk.  Surprising  cases 
are  on  record  of  long-persisting  hysterical  ccmtractures.    They  aometimes 
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follow  trauma,  or  the  grand  convulsion,  or  sudden  shock,  and  are  often 
accompanied  with  other  stigmata,  such  as  aphonia,  anaesthesia,  etc. 

Tremor  is  of  several  types:  the  most  common  is  that  which  resemUes 
the  intention  tremor  of  multiple  sclerosis;  of  wide  amplitude,  absent 
during  repose,  increased  by  volition,  and  likely  to  be  caused  by  trauma, 
or  by  metallic  poisoning  (lead  and  mercury).  The  "type  Rendu"  closely 
resembles  this  tremor,  except  that  it  may  persist  during  repose,  and  is 
merely  aggravated  by  volition.  Dutil  has  also  described  a  very  fine  tremor 
of  from  8  to  12  vibrations  to  the  second.  Westphal's  pseudosclerosis  is 
doubtless  a  form  of  hysterical  tremor. 

Astasla-abasia  is  one  of  the  curios  of  hysteria.  It  consists  of  a  loss 
of  power  of  standing  (astasia)  and  of  walking  (abasia).  There  is  no  true 
'  loss  of  power  or  any  necessary  loss  of 

^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^H  sensation,  and  when  the  patient  sits  or 
^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^l  reclines  there  usually  no  incoordina- 
^^^^^^^H^^^B^^^^I  tion.  Progression  on  all  fours  is  even 
^^^^^^^H  -'  M^^H      possible.     The  gait  consists  in  a  series 

^^^^^^^^L*  *^^^|      ^^  wild,  incodrdinate  movements  of  the 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^H      legs,  with  alternate  bendings  backward 

^^F     Hir^iK.  ^^1      ^"'^  forward  of  the  body.    But  little  prc^- 

^V     ""^^^^k  ^1      ^^^  '^  made,  and  the  pntient  requires 

^m  .^EI^M  ^1      support  on  each  side.    There  is  some- 

H      iJ^^^^ft  ■      times  an  alternate  stiffening  and  relax- 

B      ^^^^^^^^  H      ation  of  the  back  and  legs,  causing  a 

^^^^^^^^^^^  H     tendency  to  opisthotonus  and  a  rising  on 

^^^^L^  ^^^^^H  I     the  toes.    Astasia-abasia  is  most  likely 

^^^^^^'^^^^^^L  I     to  be  caused  by  trauma  and  emotion, 

^^^^^^^^^  T\  fl     A*^*^  '3  most  frequent  in  young  persona. 

^^^^^^^^^^^         \         ^H  Sensory  changes  consist   of   anaa- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^M  thesia,  hyperesthesia,  and  paresthesia. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^H|fe^^^H      Aniesthesia  various  kinds,  such 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^l  as  hemianssthesia,  segmental  aniEs- 
|Fia.  «)3.—HyMeri™i  oontrKriuro.— Lloyd,  t^esia  of  a  Umb,  and  anEEsthesis  in 
patches.  Hemi anaesthesia  is  usually 
tomplete;  that  is,  it  extends  from  the  crown  oi  the  head  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  ansstbesia  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  eye,  nose,  tongue,  mouth,  and  throat.  It  ia 
sharply  delimited  at  the  median  line,  and  can  sometimes  be  transferred 
from  one  side  to  the  other  by  suggestion.  The  special  senses,  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  may  be  involved  on  the  affected  side. 
Segmental  anaesthesia  of  a  limb  is  not  uncommon;  the  area  is  sharply 
delimited  above  by  a  transverse  boundary  line,  thus  presenting  the  shape 
of  a  stocking  or  a  gauntlet.  Irregular  anaesthesia  in  spots  and  curious 
geometrical  figures,  scattered  at  random  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  changing  repeatedly,  is  quite  characteristic.  These  various  sensory 
stigmata  play,  and  have  played,  an  important  r6le  in  hysteria.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  during  the  witchcraft  crazes,  they  were  known  as  the 
'.'marks  of  the  devil"  {stigmata  diaboti).  The  ansesthesia  of  hysteria,  id 
whatever  form,  is  very  real  and  very  profound,  and  even  involves  the 
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subcutaneous  tissues  and  the  nerve-trunks.  The  patient  may  not  know  of 
its  existence,  and  it  requires  careful  tests  for  its  demonstration.  Accord- 
ing to  Pitres  hysterical  anaesthesia  is  never  isolated  tactile  anaesthesia; 
in  other  words,  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms  of  anaesthesia — such  as 
analgesia,  thermo-anaesthesia,  and  even  electro-anaesthesia — are  always 
present,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  sensibility  to  all  modes  of 
sensation.  Loss  of  muscular  sense  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  The  electro- 
anaesthesia  may  be  preserved,  however,  when  all  other  modes  are  lost, 
but  not  inevitably.  Hyperaesthesia  is  found  in  certain  zones  or  terri- 
tories, as  along  the  spine,  and  especially  in  the  ovarian  region,  where 
pressure  may  excite  a  fit  or  cause  other  hysterical  stigmata.  These  are 
the  so-called  hysterogenous  zones.  Paraesthesia,  consisting  of  altered 
sensation,  is  not  so  common  or  significant. 

Of  the  special  senses  the  eyes  present  the  most  important  changes; 
there  is  contraction  of  the  visual  fields,  and  reversal  of  the  color  fields, 
the  red  being  larger  in  extent  than  the  blue.  Hemianopsia  is  rare.  Total 
blindness  or  amaurosis  has  been  noted.  Blepharospasm,  or  spasm  of 
the  orbicular  muscle,  is  seen,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  paralysis  (ptosis), 
but  true  paralysis  of  any  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  extremely  rare.  Lloyd 
has  seen  true  iridoplegia  in  hysteria.  Spasm  of  one  or  other  ocular 
muscle  may  cause  strabismus,  and  be  mistaken  for  paralysis  of  the 
opposing  muscle. 

Hysterical  deafness,  anosmia,  and  loss  of  taste  are  occasionally  seen. 

Visceral  symptoms  of  various  kinds  are  observed.  Anuria  is  not 
uncommon;  the  patient  may  even  require  to  be  catheterized — a  bad  pro- 
cedure in  hysteria,  since  it  tends  to  confirm  the  weakness.  Incontinence 
is  not  seen.  Hysterical  vomiting — anorexia  nervosa — consists  of  a  regur- 
gitation of  food,  rather  than  a  true  vomiting.  The  food  is  rejected  before 
it  reaches  the  stomach  in  most  cases.  The  curious  habit  known  as 
merycism,  or  chewing  the  cud,  in  which  the  patient  regurgitates  and 
remasticates  the  food,  is  a  closely  allied  symptom.  In  hysterical  vomiting 
there  is  no  nausea,  but  the  patient  may  emaciate  and  present  other  hys- 
terical stigmata;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  nutrition  is  wonderfully 
preserved.  Rapid  respiration  is  sometimes  seen,  the  respirations  running 
as  high  as  seventy  or  more  to  the  minute;  but  the  pulse  is  not  acceler- 
ated, the  color  remains  good,  and  there  is  no  real  dyspnoea.  The  breathing 
is  shallow  or  panting.  Occasionally,  without  increased  breathing,  there  is 
tachycardia,  which  may  even  persist  in  spite  of  prolonged  rest  in  bed. 
Persistent  cough  is  sometimes  a  perplexing  and  exasperating  symp- 
tom, as  are  also  bouts  of  yawning.  The  cough  is  unattended  with  the 
physical  signs  of  lung  disease;  and  the  yawning  occurs  in  paroxysms, 
much  exaggerated  and  prolonged,  but  not  noisy.  Aphonia  is  not  rare. 
The  patient  may  talk  in  a  whisper,  but  sometimes  is  quite  speechless, 
and  even  voiceless.  Instances  are  reported  of  the  natural  voice  returning 
during  laughter  or  even  during  sleep,  but  a  cure  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low. Phantom  tumor  can  be  caused  by  contracture  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  French  writers  describe  pyrexia,  or  pseudopyrexia.  Some 
of  the  temperatures  recorded  are  quite  incredible.  The  subject  requires 
further  study. 
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The  psychical  state  in  hysteria  is  most  important,  for  it  ia  the  esseotis] 
one.  To  investigate  it  requires  expert  knowledge  and  skill,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  say  that  one  of  its  chief  features  is  suggestibility,  in  whid 
the  patient's  mind  is  peculiarly  impressionable  to  outside  influences.  FreniP 
theory  of  "  repressed  emotions"  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Diagnosis. — To  begin  with,  the  practitioner  should  disabuse  his  mind 
of  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  hysteria  is  a  simulated  disease.  The  hysteria' 
patient  is  not  a  humbug  or  malingerer.  The  affection  is  very  real,  an 
these  patients  are  genuine  sufferers.  Many  of  them  are  u.seful  members  o( 
society;  some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  weaklings,  and  a  few  are  even  degeit- 
erates,  but  they  are  none  the  less  entitled  to  consideration. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  hysteria  simulates  all  diseases;  but  I 
truth  is  that  it  simulates  none  exactly.  There  is  always  something  oaf 
generis  in  the  hysterical  stigmata.  On  the  other  hand,  hysteria  itself  H 
sometimes  simulated  by  designing  persons,  especially  young  women,  hut 
the  counterfeit  is  usually  detected  with  ease.  No  pei-aou  can  simulate 
successfully,  especially  for  long  periods,  the  paralysis,  the  cootraclurft 
the  antBsthesia,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  more  important  stigmata  of 
hysteria.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  try  to  simulate  contractiim 
of  the  arm  for  a  week. 

There  is  often  confusion  between  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  especiall]^ 
in  the  traumatic  cases;  and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  so-called  trauniatil 
neuroses  are  hysterical.  The  two  conditions  merge  into  each  other  and' 
the  dividing  line  is  not  easily  determined  in  some  cases.  The  mental  staa 
of  suggestibility  ts  highly  characteristic  of  hysteria;  also  the  tendency  o' 
symptoms  to  come  and  go,  and  to  be  influenced  by  hypnotism.  In  gens 
ine  neuiaathenia  this  is  not  so  marked.  Moreover,  in  neurasthenia  we  d 
not  see  the  characteristic  permanent  stigmata  of  hysteria,  such  as  A 
paralyses,  aniesthesias,  aphonia,   anuria,  etc. 

The  hysterical  fit  can  closely  simulate  that  of  epilepsy,  but  thero  i| 
no  biting  of  the  tongue,  no  frothing  at  the  mouth,  no  injury  to  the  jiersott 
no  involuntary  parage  of  urine,  and  the  pupils  are  not  aGFected.  Th< 
state  of  the  pupils  may  be  a  criterion  of  great  value,  for  in  the  epileptil 
fit  the  pupils  dilate  after  a  momentary  contraction  in  the  tonic  slagB 
In  mild  cases,  however,  such  aa  petit  mal,  the  pupil  in  epilepsy  may  responl 
to  light.  The  state  of  the  consciousness  is  appealed  to  by  many  i 
a  true  test  of  epilepsy,  but  it  is  not  always  reliable.  Doubtless  the  pn 
found  unconsciousness  of  grand  mal  is  not  seen  in  hysteria,  but  i 
mal  the  consciousness  is  often  but  mctraentarily  confused,  hardly  loet,  ; 
these  are  cases  that  might  be  simulated  by  hysteria.  Yet  hysteria  is  ncl 
usually  so  momentary  as  petit  mal;  and  in  the  hysterical  fit.  it  is  tn 
that,  as  a  rule,  consciousness  is  not  so  completely  abolished  as  in  gran 
mal.  The  hysterical  fit  can  sometimes  be  induced  by  pressure  on  til 
ovarian  region,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  hysterical  stigmata,  stid 
as  anassthesia  or  even  paralysis.  Finally  the  last  three  periods  of  ih 
hysterical  fit  are  determinative,  for  they  are  never  seen  in  epilepsy;  hat 
neither  are  they  always  seen  in  hysteria.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  hysteria  and  epilepsy  can  coexist  in  the  same  patient  and  presait  I 
confusing  picture,  but  the  crises  are  separate. 
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The  diagnosis  of  the  various  permanent  stigmata,  such  as  paralysisr 
tremor,  astasia-abasia,  anaesthesia,  vomiting,  phantom  tumor,  etc.,  has  been 
indicated  in  the  description  of  those  symptoms.  Taken  alone,  they  some- 
times closely  simulate  organic  disease,  but  they  are  usually  associated 
with  other  hysterical  stigmata,  and  this  fact  and  the  history  are  determina- 
tive. Ovarian  pain,  hysterical  in  origin,  is  not  seldom  mistaken  for  evidence 
of  organic  disease,  and  women  are  thus  subjected  to  operation  and  needless 
mutilation."  To  guard  against  this  too  common  error  the  practitioner  should 
study  his  case  well  with  reference  to  other  hysterical  stigmata. 

IV.   HYPNOTISM. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  hypnotism,  or  hypnosis,  in  satisfactory 
terms.  It  is  a  mental  state,  resembling,  but  not  identical  with,  sleep,  in 
which  consciousness  is  variously  affected,  but  in  which  the  mind  usually 
remains  open  to  suggestion,  especially  from  the  person  who  stands  in  re- 
lation of  hypnotizer  to  the  patient.  In  the  opinion  of  some  good  observers 
hypnotism  is  merely  a  form  of  induced  hysteria. 

Patholos^y.  —  Like  all  the  psychoses,  hypnotism  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  recognizable  pathology.  It  is  common  in  hysterical  patients,  but 
neurotic  and  imaginative  persons  are  also  susceptible.  It  is  rarely  seen 
in  the  insane. 

Symptoms. —  We  may  recognize  here  the  three  stages  of  Charcot, 
merely  premising  that  they  are  not  sharply  defined  in  all  cases,  especially 
the  minor  cases. 

In  the  cataleptic  stage  the  patient  assumes  a  statuesque  attitude, 
with  partially  opened  eyes,  blunted  sensibility,  and  a  readiness  to  receive 
and  act  upon  suggestion.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  proceed 
beyond  this  stage,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  minor  form  of  hypnotism. 

In  the  lethargic  stage  the  patient  passes  into  a  more  sleep-like  state. 
The  special  senses  and  general  sensibility  are  much  impaired,  the  muscu- 
lar system  is  relaxed,  and  the  consciousness  is  deeply  affected.  Such 
patients  are  not  as  open  to  suggestion  as  in  the  preceding  stage.  They  are 
usually  highly  neurotic  individuals,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  even 
pass  into  a  trance. 

In  the  somnambulic  stage  we  see  a  state  which  has  often  been  mis- 
called "double  personality.''  The  patient's  special  senses  are  acute, 
but  she  is  oblivious  of  much  that  transpires  about  her,  although  open  to 
suggestion  from  the  hypnotizer.    The  patient  seems  to  be  acting  a  dream. 

Hypnotism  can  usually  be  excited  by  fixing  the  patient's  attention 
on  some  particular  object  and  keeping  the  eyes  in  a  strained  and  fixed 
position.  The  French  use  bright  objects,  revolving  mirrors,  etc.  The 
patient  gradually  becomes  drilled  and  goes  into  the  hypnotic  state  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

Much  speculation,  and  much  that  is  merely  fanciful,  has  been  written 
about  hypnotism,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  psychosis, 
or  mental  affection,  in  which  the  patient  exists  in  a  sort  of  dream-like 
state,  in  which  suggestion  from  without  can  be  made  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  and  in  which  hysteria  is  always  an  important  factor. 
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V.  NEURASTHENIA. 

Neurasthenia  is  defined  by  Savill  as  a  state  of  irritable  weakness 
of  the  entire  nervous  system,  characterized  by  hypersensitiveness,  head- 
ache, inaptitude  for  mental  wprk,  disturbed  sleep,  irritability  of  temper, 
restlessness,  nervousness,  vague  pains,  and  affections  of  the  vasomotor 
and  sympathetic  systems.  The  disease  has  been  much  exploited  in  recent 
years,  for  it  is  not  uncommon,  especially  among  the  overworked  popula- 
tions of  our  large  cities. 

Pathology. — There  is  no  recognized  pathology.  The  nerve  ccntrt-s 
are  at  fault,  and  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  these  centres  are 
not  properly  nourished.  There  is,  however,  a  large  mental  element  in 
these  cases,  and,  as  in  all  psychoses  and  neuroses,  the  affection  is  usually 
defined  as  functional.  Among  the  causes,  heredity,  overwork,  trauma, 
and  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  the  commonest. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  so  multiform  that  only  a  generalized 
view  will  be  attempted  here  for  purposes  especially  of  diagnosis. 

The  cardinal  sympt(Tms  are  mental  ones — the  despondency,  the 
inability  to  apply  the  mind  and  to  work,  and  the  general  nervous- 
ness. Some  patients  are  not  a  little  hypochondriacal,  and  in  others 
an  hysterical  element  is  present,  but  the  disease  is  not  essentially  either 
hypochondria  or  hysteria.  Introspection  and  discouragement  are  promi- 
nent. Upon  this  psychical  state  are  ingrafted  some  characteristic 
bodily  ailments. 

Headache  is  not  uncommon,  and  a  hypersensitive  spine  is  frequent, 
especially  in  traumatic  cases  and  in  women.  There  are  sensitive  poinu 
along  the  spine,  and  the  least  exertion  aggravates  these  and  causes  a  sense 
of  exhaustion.  Fain  may  also  be  transmitted  to  the  limbs,  and  sometimes 
there  are  bodily  pains  suggestive  of  visceral  disease.  Disturbance  of  sleep 
is  common;  there  is  either  insomnia  or  broken  and  restless  sleep,  so  thil 
the  patient  arises  in  the  morning  unrefreshed.  Ugly  dreams  are  often  t 
feature  of  the  traumatic  cases,  the  patient  seeing  again  the  frightful 
accident  through  which  he  has  passed.  Nutrition  is  sometimes  greatly 
impaired,  the  patients  emaciating  and  becoming  anemic;  and  they  are  often 
bedridden,  especially  if  they  are  women,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
extreme  illness.  Inability  to  take  and  digest  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
is  a  troublesome  feature;  and  there  may  even  be  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
or  gastroptosis.  On  the  other  hand,  some  neurasthenics  are  r^markablr 
well  nourished;  these  are  the  fat  neurasthenics,  who  are  not  the  least 
troublesome  patients.  Morbid  blushing  and  flushing  are  sometimes  seen: 
and  the  heart  may  be  accelerated  in  spite  of  prolonged  rest.  Palpitation 
annoys  these  patients  on  slight  exertion.  Paredysis  is  not  commonly  seen, 
but  in  the  traumatic  cases  there  may  be  inhibited  or  impaired  movement 
on  account  of  pain.  Genuine  paralysis  points  either  to  hysteria  or  to 
organic  injury.  The  same  is  true  of  anaesthesia;  it  is  rare,  and  its  pres- 
ence is  usually  due  to  an  hysterical  element.  Tremor  is  occasionally  seen, 
and  requires  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  other  tremors,  such  u 
those  of  alcoholism  and  hysteria.  The  knee-jerks  are  usually  free,  some- 
times exaggerated,  never  lost. 
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Of  the  special  senses  the  eyes  suffer  most;  there  may  be  eye-strain 
and  pain  on  using  the  eyes.  Tinnitus,  vertigo,  and  noises  in  the  head, 
or  a  sense  of  fulness,  are  present  in  some  cases.  Some  patients  have  a 
strange  sense  of  mental  vacuity. 

Sexual  weakness  is  not  unusual  in  men,  and  the  sexual  act  causes 
profound  exhaustion,  weakness  in  the  back,  and  headache,  which  may 
endure  for  a  day  or  so. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  consider  briefly  the  traumatic  neuroses. 
They  are  in  fact  largely  neurasthenic,  although  a  few  are  purely  hyster- 
ical. It  is  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  all  these  traumatic  cases  are 
purely  functional.  Some  of  these  patients  suffer  from  organic  legions, 
such  as  bruises,  sprains,  and  wrenches  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
attachments,  especially  of  the  spine.  The  so-called  "railway  spine'*  is 
not  always  purely  neurasthenic,  but  may  be  in  part  the  result  of  shock 
and  sprain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  obscure  injuries  to  the 
hip  and  other  joints;  there  is  a  large  neurasthenic  element,  but  it  is  very 
often  not  the  whole  story.  These  cases  are  of  exceptional  importance 
because  they  lead  so  often  to  litigation;  and  the  controversy  over  them 
is  frequently  acute. 

All  neurasthenics  are  quickly  and  easily  fatigued,  both  by  mental  and 
physical  exertion.  Inability  to  concentrate  the  mind  is  not  uncommon; 
and  of  other  mental  phenomena  the  most  important  are  the  so-called 
obsessions.  They  consist  of  imperative  and  inhibitive  ideas,  and  are  seen 
in  the  state  known  as  j>sychasth€nia,  which  belongs  rather  to  psychiatry 
than  to  clinical  medicine. 

Dlas^nosis. — Since  Beard  invented  the  term,  neurasthenia  has  been 
used  very  loosely  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  symptoms.  When  properly 
guarded,  however,  the  term  has  a  legitimate  use,  and,  although  it  is 
hardly  capable  of  exact  definition,  it  covers  a  symptom-complex  which  is 
fairly  recognizable;  and  this  has  been  described  above.  The  diagnosis 
must  depend  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  those  symptoms,  and  the 
practitioner  must  not  forget  that  a  neurasthenic  state  often  accompanies 
other  diseases,  even  grave  organic  ones.  The  only  rule  is  to  exercise  care 
and  judgment,  and  to  go  by  a  process  of  exclusion. 

The  most  common  error  is  to  confuse  neurasthenia  and  hysteria; 
in  fact,  some  writers  in  describing  the  traumatic  neuroses  do  not  hesitate 
to  include  hysterical  symptoms  indiscriminately  with  those  of  neuras- 
thenia. This  is  wrong.  Hysteria  is  a  much  more  clearly  defined  disease 
than  is  neurasthenia,  and  it  should  be  kept  apart  whenever  possible.  The 
mental  state,  and  the  various  stigmata,  such  as  paralysis,  anaesthesia, 
contracted  visual  fields,  not  to  mention  the  convulsions,  are  enough  to 
distinguish  it  in  most  cases.  It  is  often  caused  by  trauma,  and  frequently 
figures  in  court  in  damage  suits,  as  neurasthenia.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  hysteria  can  coexist  with  neurasthenia,  just  as  it  can  coexist 
with  epilepsy. 

Hypochondriasis  is  a  state  in  which  there  are  delusions  about  the  health, 
rather  than  real  disorders  of  the  health.  The  hipped  state  of  mind  in  some 
neurasthenics  suggests  a  resemblance,  but  there  are  not  the  deep-seated  hypo- 
chondriacal delusions  in  the  one,  nor  the  genuine  sufferings  in  the  other. 
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In  traumatic  cases  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  organic  injurj-  and 
to  call  everything  neurasthenic.     Grave  errors  have  thus  been  committed. 

Secret  drug  habits,  especially  the  use  of  morphia,  sometimes  induce 
a  neurasthenic  state,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  may  be  overlooked. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  habits.  The  same  is 
true  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  even  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Some  of  the  victims  of  onanism  can  properly  be  classed  as  neuras- 
thenics, but  in  them  there  is  usually  a  marked  hypochondriacal  element. 
These  persons  are  the  easy  prey  of  the  advertising  charlatans,  and  their 
symptoms  are  sometimes  concealed  or  repressed  for  fear  of  exposure. 

VI.  THE  OCCUPATION  NEUROSES. 

These  include  a  variety  of  affections  which  arise  from  overuse  in  the 
course  of  occupation.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  fatigue  neuroaes, 
and  are  located  largely  in  the  neuromuscular  apparatus.  The  commonest 
forms  are  scrivener's  palsy,  telegrapher's  cramp,  piano-player's  hand,  and 
some  ffiiniN  cf  clergyman's  sore  throat;  and  some  not  so  common  are  seen 
in  fiddlei-s,  bricklayers,  and  others. 

Pathology. — The  objection  to  the  term  "neurosis"  in  this  connec- 
tion lies  in  its  implied  meaning  that  the  disease  is  functional.  No  dweawt 
is  purely /((wciiono/  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  depend  on  organic  changer 
for  there  must  be  some  change,  however  slight  and  transient.  In  some  of 
these  cases  we  even  see  evidences  of  structural  change,  such  as  muscular 
atrophy,  persistent  pain,  etc.;  and  we  may  regard  all  of  them  as  instanen 
of  disordered  nutrition  both  of  the  nerve-ceiis  and  of  the  muscular  attach- 
ments.    Farther  than  this  it  is  not  possible  to  go. 

Symptoms.^It  will  be  beat  to  consider  a  few  of  these  affections  in 
regular  order. 

Scrivener's  palsy,  or  writer's  cramp,  is  marked  particularly  by  spasm, 
tremor,  and  incoordination.  Pain  and  vasomotor  disorders  are  some- 
times seen.  Paralysis  and  anjesthesia  are  doubtful  symptoms.  Three 
types  are  noted, — the  spasmodic,  the  paralytic,  and  the  tremulous, — bul 
the  distinction  is  not  always  clear  in  practice.  The  spasm  affect.<i  chie6y 
the  small  muscles  engaged  in  writing,  and  as  a  rule  is  only  manifest«il  on 
attempts  at  writing— not  in  other  coordinate  movements.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule.  The  muscles  are  held  in  cramp-like 
rigidity,  wholly  preventing  the  act  of  writing.  In  some  cases  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm,  upper  arm,  and  shoulder  are  affected,  and  rare  cases 
are  seen  in  which  even  distant  muscles,  as  those  of  the  foot,  or  of  the 
other  hand  and  arm,  are  involved.  The  spasm  is  not  a  true  cramp,  for  it 
is  non-painful;  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur.  It  is  quite  involuntary. 
and  may  even  persist  for  some  moments  after  the  attempt  at  writing  has 
ceased.  Tremor  and  incoordinate  jerky  movements  are  sometimes  seen. 
Paralysis  is  extremely  rare,  but  a  stage  of  shght  paresis  may  follow  the 
cramp.  Pain,  or  a  painful  sense  of  fatigue,  is  sometimes  present,  together 
with  painful  points  on  the  nerve-trunks.  Neuralgic  pains  are  observed  id 
a  few  ca.ses,  Anjesthesia  is  very  rare.  It  is  probably  an  hysterical  symp- 
tom.    Vasomotor  and  trophic  disorders  are  not  common;   turgescence  of 
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the  limb  and  fitushing  of  tlie  face  are  among  tlie  former;  and  such  observ- 
ers iis  Eulenburg  and  Gowers  claim  to  have  seen  muscular  atrophy.  It 
hiis  also  been  seen  in  a  blacksmith,  in  a  saddler,  in  a  tailor,  in  a  dragoon 
(from  holding  the  reins),  in  a  morocco- worker,  and  in  a  player  on  the  bass 
violin.  Atrophy  of  individual  muscles,  or  small  groups  of  muscles,  is 
seen  in  some  artisan.*)  who  overuse  these  muscles,  as  the  small  muscles 
of  the  hand  in  locksmiths;  and  ulnar  paralysis  and  atrophy  in  glass 
blowers  from  pressure  rather  than  overuse. 

Telegrapher's  crump  i.s  closely  allied  to  the  precetling;  in  fact  it  ib 
i<ientical  with  it  e.\cept  that  the  cause  and  the  seat  of  the  spasm  differ. 
It  was  fii-st  described  by  Onimus  in  1K75  and  called  by  him  md.  UUgraph- 
iqiie.  Fulton  studied  the  movements  engaged  in  using  the  Morse  instru- 
ment, which  particular  instrument  has  been  helil  nxist  to  blame.  The 
letters  are  made  by  a  series  of  dots  and  strokes  which  require  a  fine  muscu- 


lar movement,  and  when  the  diKjiatcher  is  working  rui>idly  and  for  long 
stretches  the  strain  on  the  muscular  apparatus  is  groat.  Fulton  estimated 
that  an  operator  makes  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  contractions 
per  hour.  The  word  "occupation,"  for  instance,  contains  ten  letters 
and  requires  twenty-five  distinct  impressions.  One  of  these  patients 
had  worked  as  long  as  fourteen  hours  a  day.  .\nother  said  that  his  first 
difficulty  arose  in  making  the  letter  B  (— );  his  hand  would  act  invol- 
untarily and  make  the  dash  and  four  dots  (- )  wliich  means  the 

numeral  8.     Finally  hi.s  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  the 

letter  P  ( ),  the  rapid  succession  of  dots  causing  a  cramp.    In  another 

patient  the  cramp  wa,s  painful  and  was  located  in  the  extensors,  pulling 
the  hand  away  from  the  key  (Fig.  404).  Worry  and  discouragement  are 
often  seen  in  these  operators;  it  is  easy  to  make  mistakes  in  transmitting, 
and  these  may  be  serious;  consequently  a  neurasthenic  state  is  often 
present,  which  is  not  improved  by  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  telegraph  operator  can  train  his  other  hand  rather  more  easily 
than  the  scrivener,  liecause  the  movements  are  less  complex;  but  in  time 
the  second  hand  is  likely  to  become  affected  in  both  cases.  It  is  easy  for 
the  di.sable'I  telegrapher  to  become  the  victim  of  writer's  cramp. 
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The  dyspkonia  and  aphonia  of  professional  voice-users  have  many' 
points  of  similarity  to  writer's  cramp.  There  is  a  spasmodic  type  and  i 
paralytic  type.  In  singers  the  voice  may  break  down  in  the  oiidsi  of 
Bong,  although  the  natural  voice  for  speaking  may  remain,  thus  showing 
how  a  particular /uncdon  is  involved.  In  the  so-called  clergj'man's  sofo 
throat  there  may  really  be  some  pharyngitis  or  laryngitis,  but  the  nervoi* 
element  too  ia  usually  well  marked.  There  is  indeed  a  well-marked 
hysterical  element  in  many  of  these  cases  of  aphonia.  Thus  Mackenoe 
reported  the  case  of  a  fish-hawker  who  lost  his  voice  suddenly  while 
crying  his  wares;  he  was  voiceless  for  four  months,  and  was  then  cured 
promptly  with  electricity. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  long  list  of  the  fatigue  neuroses. 
Among  the  artisans  and  artists  affected  are  grinders,  blacksmiths,  ea- 
gravers,  cigarette-rollers,  pianists,  violinists,  bricklayers,  tailors,  and  typ&- 
settera.  Milker's  spasm  is  seen  in  this  country  and  is  said  to  be  comtnott 
among  the  cow-herds  of  the  Tyrol.     Miner's  nystagmus  is  a  curious  fom 

Diagnosis. — The  history  and  the  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  It  H 
always  well  to  recall  that  a  neurasthenic  state  is  often  seen  in  these  patient% 
and  that  it  may  complicate  the  clinical  picture.  This  is  still  more  so  of 
hysteria.  Some  of  the  symptoms  soon  are  distinctly  hysterical,  us,  lot 
instance,  paralysis  and  anKsthesia  in  writer's  cramp,  for  these  two  B)rn)p' 
toms  are  probably  never  seen  in  pure  cases.  The  same  is  true  of  aphonil 
in  habitual  voice-users;  it  usually  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  bystcricat 
affection.  Still,  these  facta  do  not  necessarily  obscure  the  diagnosis 
Writer's  cramp  has  been  confused  with  other  diseases  in  which  writing  t| 
affected.  Among  such  diseases  are  hemiplegia  with  aphasia  and  agraphii^ 
general  paresis,  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis  agitans,  disseminated  sclerosis 
chorea,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  alcoholic  and  metallic  po^onin^ 
and  neuritis, 

Vn.  MIGRAINE. 

Hemicrania,  migraine,  or  sick  headache,  is  one  of  the  explosiw 
neuroses.  Its  chief  symptoms  are  disorders  of  vision,  pain  in  the  head, 
and  vomiting.  It  is  paroxysmal,  but  has  no  regular  periodicity,  as  a  rul^ 
and  it  is  often  hereditary  or  familial.  Mdbius  claimed  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases  show  heredity. 

Etiology, — This  is  unknown.  English  physicians  ore  fond  of  osav 
ciating  "megrim"  with  gout,  and  in  France  it  was  Trousseau  who  said, 
"migraine  and  gout  are  sisters."  But  these  assertions  are  not  proo&L 
Reflex  causes,  eye-strain,  adenoids,  womb  disease,  and  even  decayed  teetfc 
have  been  assigned  as  causes,  without  much  reason.  The  disease  mtf: 
possibly  be  due  to  autoinfection,  and  gastro-intestinal  disorders  som»> 
times  excite  attacks. 

Symptoms. — Migraine  usually  begins  in  early  life.  The  initial  syni(h 
torn  of  the  paroxysm  is  an  aura,  usually  sensory,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  visual.  The  visual  aurfe  consist  of  attacks  of  amblyopia  in  whicb 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  visual  fields  is  obscured;  thus  scotomata  and 
even  hemianopia  occur.  There  are  also  scintillations,  zigzag  lines,  shaped 
like  a  fortification,  flashes  of  light,  blazing  or  flaming  splotches,  and  is 
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very  rare  cases  illusions,  as  of  the  forms  of  animals  or  terrifying  appari- 
tions. Oscillation  of  the  pupil  (the  so-called  hippus)  is  sometimes  seen. 
Other  sensory  aurae  occur,  as  a  numb  or  tingling  feeling  in  the  face,  tongue, 
or  one  limb.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  aura  of  migraine  to  disappear 
just  before  the  onset  of  pain. 

The  pain  of  migraine  is  an  intense  neuralgia  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  usually  described  as  a  hemicrania,  but  it  is  not 
always  confined  to  one  side.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  strictly  localized 
in  one  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  especially  the  ophthalmic  division.  The 
pain  increases  gradually,  until  it  reaches  its  acme,  and  it  may  endure  only 
for  a  few  hours  or  even  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  usually  terminated  by  the 
occurrence  of  vomiting,  which  thus  constitutes  the  third  or  terminal  stage 
of  the  paroxysm. 

Gastric  disorder  is  one  of  the  three  characteristic  symptoms  of 
migraine.  Aversion  to  food,  and  even  nausea,  may  occur  early  in  the 
attack,  and  sometimes  vomiting  begins  early;  but  commonly  vomiting 
is  a  late  or  terminal  symptom.  In  many  cases  the  patient  is  promptly 
relieved  by  emesis. 

Aberrant  types  of  migraine  are  seen,  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
cardinal  symptoms  is  wanting.  The  commonest  is  the  mild  form  in  which 
the  visual  aura  is  followed  by  slight  headache,  which  is  only  transient, 
and  the  paroxysm  aborts  without  the  third  stage,  or  stage  of  vomiting. 

A  curious  and  rare  form  is  the  psychical  migrainey  in  which  mental 
disorders  of  various  kinds  predominate.  There  is  confusion  of  ideas,  with 
emotional  excitement  or  depression,  attending  the  visual  aura,  and  pain 
may  or  may  not  be  marked.  Incoherence  and  even  aphasia  have  been 
noted,  and  Liveing  attempted  to  show,  with  remarkable  prescience,  that 
the  aphasia  always  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  sensory  aura,  as  numb- 
ness of  the  hand,  is  on  the  right  side,  thus  indicating  a  left-sided  cerebral 
lesion.  Genuine  substitutional  attacks  have  been  noted,  just  as  in  epilepsy; 
thus  Sir  George  Airy  observed  in  his  own  person  the  attack  complicated 
with  transient  impairment  of  speech  and  memory  without  either  head- 
ache or  numbness.  Tissot  observed  a  case  in  which  attacks  of  habitual 
migraine  were  at  length  completely  replaced  by  fits  of  disordered  ideation. 
Hysteria  doubtless  complicates  some  cases  of  migraine. 

Ophthalmoplegic  migraine  is  the  form  in  which  the  paroxysm  is  com- 
plicated with  paral3r8is  of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  muscles 
involved  are  those  usually  supplied  by  the  third  nerve;  but  occasionally 
the  fourth  or  the  sixth  nerve  is  affected.  The  pain  is  usually  severe, 
and  is  followed  quickly  by  the  paralysis,  which  may  endure  for  days  or 
even  weeks.  The  bout  of  pain  is  commonly  terminated  by  a  crisis  of 
vomiting,  as  in  ordinary  migraine,  but  the  paralysis  constitutes  the 
true  terminal  stage,  and  may  be  total  and  complete  in  the  third  nerve; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  that  nerve  are  involved  and  are 
completely  paralyzed.  There  is  ptosis,  external  strabismus,  and  the  pupil 
does  not  react  to  light  or  on  accommodation.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  paralysis  is  not  total  or  not  complete.  The  duration  varies.  In 
Schilling's  case  the  palsy  lasted  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  in  Pari- 
naud's  case  from  two  to  three  months;   but  in  many  cases  the  duration 
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is  only  for  a  few  days.  The  paralysia,  aa  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  few 
exceptiona,  always  occurs  in  the  same  eye  in  successive  attacks.  In  some 
cases  the  paroxysms  observe  a  true  periodicity;  in  Suckling's  case  they 
occurred  every  two  weeks.  Many  of  these  cases  date  from  early  childhood. 
Occasionally  a  permanent  palsy  results  after  repeated  seizures.  Paralj-sia 
of  the  fourth  nerve  has  been  noted  by  Leizenberger ;  and  conjoint  paraly- 
sis of  the  third  and  fourth  has  also  been  seen.  Paralysis  of  the  sUA 
nerve,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  third 
nerve,  has  been  reported.  De  Schweinitz  saw  a  case  of  abducent  palsy, 
with  migraine,  which  had  begun  in  early  life.  A  very  rare  case  is  that  <^ 
Rossolimo  in  which  a  recurring  paralysis  of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve 
was  always  ushered  in  by  a  migrainous  attack.  AnEcsthesia  of  the  fifth 
nerve  has  been  noted  in  a  very  few  cases,  especially  in  the  first  and 
second  divisions,  or  even  in  the  supra-orbital  branch  alone.  Troemer 
has  reported  a  case  of  ophtkalmojdegia  interna  following  severe  attacks 
of  migraine.  The  pupil  was  widely  dilated  and  immobile  to  light,  but 
the  other  ocular  muscles  were  not  affected. 

All  forms  of  migraine  tend  to  grow  less  or  even  to  disappear  in 
middle  life. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  migraine  is  easily  recognized;  in  fact,  the 
patient  usually  knows  well  enough  himself  what  he  has.  The  beginning 
in  early  life,  and  the  pecuUar  evolution  of  the  paroxysm,  from  the  aura 
to  the  critical  vomiting,  are  unmistakable.  Simple  neuralgic  attacks, 
which  are  not  uncommon,  are  known  by  the  absence  of  the  true  migrain- 
ous symptoms,  such  as  the  aura,  the  explosive  onset,  and  the  crisb  of 
vomiting. 

Migraine  has  been  likened  to  epilepsy,  especially  by  Hughlings  Jackson 
and  his  followers,  the  resemblance  being  based  largely  on  the  abrupt  onset 
with  an  aura;  but  the  likeness  is  superficial.  In  migraine  there  arc  no 
convulsions,  and  the  disease  does  not  merge  into  epilepsy.  Migraine 
and  epilepsy  may  however  coexist  in  the  same  person,  but  the  attacks 
are  separate. 

Ophthalmoplegic  migraine  simulates  organic  disease,  especially  tumor 
and  syphilis  of  the  brain.  The  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  attack,  however, 
and  the  tendency  for  the  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  to  disappear  are 
against  brain  tumor,  as  is  also  the  history  of  the  case.  In  brain  tumor, 
moreover,  there  are  usually  other  symptoms,  such  as  choked  disk  and 
other  and  more  wide-spread  paralysis,  and  the  course  is  progressive. 

Syphilitic  meningitis  between  the  peduncles  causes  paralysis  of  one 
third  nerve,  sometimes  of  both  third  nerves,  and  this  paralysis  may  even 
be  evanescent,  with  severe  headache;  but  the  history  is  not  that  of 
migraine,  nor  is  the  onset  so  abrupt,  the  cure  so  complete,  and  the 
headache  so  paroxysmal,  with  a  crisis  of  vomiting,  as  in  migraine. 
Moreover,  there  are  hkely  to  be  other  nerves  involved  in  syphilis, 
-such  as  the  optic  nerves,  or  even  a  hemiplegia,  and  the  symptoms  are 
irregular.  Ophthalmoplegic  migraine  is  always  unilateral;  syphilis  may 
or  may  not  be  so.  One  of  Charcot's  cases  of  migraine  had  paralysis 
first  of  the  sixth  nerve  on  one  side,  then  of  the  third  nerve  on  the 
other,  but  the  case  was  unique. 
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Paroxysmal  or  recurrent  palsy  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  has  been 
noted  also  in  tubercular  meningitis,  in  otorrhcea,  and  in  nasal  catarrh, 
but  the  history  in  these  cases  and  the  associated  symptoms  are  against 
mere  migraine. 

Some  observers  claim  a  relationship  between  tabes  dorsalis  and  migraine 
— suggested  by  the  recurrent  palsy  of  the  third  nerve,  sometimes  seen  in 
tabes.  But  it  is  not  scientific  to  call  the  recurrent  palsy  of  the  third  nerve 
in  tabes  migrainous;  for  this  palsy  is  probably  due  to  nuclear  disease, 
and  it  is  to  be  known  by  its  association  with  other  tabetic  symptoms. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  association  of  migraine  and  general  paresis. 

Hysteria  may  unquestionably  complicate  or  simulate  migraine, 
especially  in  the  emotional  and  psychic  symptoms,  and  in  the  contraction 
of  the  visual  fields,  which  might  suggest  scotoma.  But  genuine  paralysis 
of  the  third  nerve  is  probably  never  seen  in  hysteria,  although  it  is  some- 
times simulated  by  a  blepharospasm. 

VIII.  PARALYSIS  AGITANS. 

This  affection  is  usually  called  a  disease  of  old  age;  nevertheless  it  occa- 
sionally begins  in  comparatively  early  middle  life;  seldom,  however,  before 
the  age  of  forty.    It  is  also  called  shaking  palsy,  or  Parkinson's  disease. 

Pathology. — The  cause  and  pathology  are  obscure.  Recently  C.  D. 
Camp  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  a  series  of  cases,  many  of  them  from 
the  Blockley  Clinic  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  essential  changes  are  in  the  muscular  fibres;  and  he  suggests  that 
there  may  be  alteration  in  the  secretion  of  the  parathyroid  glands.  The 
ordinary  changes  of  senility,  such  as  atheroma  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels, are  commonly  found  in  these  patients,  but  it  does  not  follow,  as 
Dana  and  a  few  observers  have  suggested,  that  these  changes  are  causative. 
Some  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  tracts  of  the  cord  is  occasionally 
observed;  also  some  atrophy  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  pigmentation 
of  the  motor  neurons,  and  increase  of  interstitial  tissue. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  of  gradual  onset  and  chrom'c  course,  and 
it  is  rather  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  The  chief  symptoms 
are  tremor,  rigidity,  paralysis,  and  affection  of  the  gait.  It  usually  begins 
with  tremor  in  the  hands,  sometimes  more  marked  at  first  in  one  hand. 

The  tremor  is  a  regular  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down  movement,  especi- 
ally marked  in  the  hands,  persisting  during  repose,  and  temporarily  arrested 
by  voluntary  motion.  The  amplitude  varies;  sometimes  it  is  slight,  at 
others  wide  and  violent,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  aroused  or  excited. 
The  arrest  on  volition  is  but  for  a  moment;  the  tremor  then  returns  in 
spite  of  the  patient,  and  may  even  be  aggravated  for  a  short  period.  This 
is  seen  on  attempts  at  writing.  In  the  lower  limbs  the  tremor  is  usually 
not  so  marked,  and  is  sometimes  even  absent.  It  is  seen  occasionally  in 
the  facial  muscles,  and  in  the  tongue,  especially  when  it  is  protruded. 
The  statement  that  the  head  is  not  involved  is  not  correct  for  all  cases. 
Nystagmus  is  not  present.     The  tremor  ceases  during  sleep. 

Rigidity  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  hands,  arms,  back,  neck,  and 
face,  and  its  effect  is  to  give  the  patient  a  peculiar  attitude  and  expression. 
88 
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Later  the  lower  limbs  are  involved.  The  hands  are  held  in  the  position 
known  as  the  "obstetric  hand,"  the  fingers  partly  extended,  the  fingw- 
tips  approximated,  and  the  thumb  held  close.  The  constant  slight  move- 
ment of  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  tips  of  the  fingers  gives  the  appearance 
in  some  cases  of  rolling  pills.  The  arms  are  generally  flexed  at  the  elbows; 
the  back  is  bent  forward,  the  head  ia  bowed,  and  the  face  has  a  character- 
istic mask-like  expression.  In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  tremor  is 
lacking  this  mask-like  expression  and  statuesque  attitude  are  enough  to 
establish  the  diagnosis.  The  active,  intelligent  expression  of  the  ere?  is 
sometimes  in  marked  contrast  with  the  expressionless  face.  The  rigidity 
of  the  limbs  is  very  noticeable  on  attempts  at  passive  motion.  The  speech 
is  often  low  and  feeble  but  not  characteristically  changed. 

Paresis,  or  weakness  of  the  muscles,  is  not  uncommon  as  the  c&se 
advances;  it  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  embarrassment  caused  by  tlie 
tremor  and  rigidity,  but  that  there  is  true  loss  of  power  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  In  advanced  cases  a  genuine  paralysis  exists,  and  the  putJcot  is 
confined  to  a  chair,  or  is  even  bed-ridden.  The  knee-jerks  may  be  increas»l, 
hut  there  is  not  usually  a  true  paraplegia,  for  the  bladder  is  not  involved. 
Sensation  is  not  affected,  as  a  rule;  but  some  patients  complain  of  a  sub- 
jective sense  of  heat  or  cold;  and  the  surface  temperature,  according  to 
Gowers,  may  be  increased. 

Alteration  in  the  gait  is  shown  in  the  condition  known  as  propulsion 
or  festination.  The  patient  seems  to  be  propelled  forward.  With  bead 
bowed  and  back  bent  forward  he  goes  at  a  shuffling  gait  or  a  jog  trot,  praJ- 
ually  increasing  until  he  brings  up  against  some  person  or  thing  which  is 
his  objective  point.  It  seems  as  though  he  must  inevitably  fall,  which, 
however,  he  seldom  does.  Trousseau  said  that  the  patient  seemed  to  be 
chasing  his  centre  of  gravity.  Sometimes  there  is  ret  repulsion ;  and  very 
rarely  lateropulsion. 

The  mental  faculties  are  not  affected  except  by  the  changes  incident. 
to  old  age.  Parkinson  made  the  curious  oVjservation  that  in  a  hemiplf^c 
attack  the  tremor  in  the  paralyzed  limb  was  arrested,  Boraetimes,  however, 
to  return.  When  the  disease  begins  in  early  middle  hfe  the  patient  often 
looks  prematurely  senile.    Very  rarely  the  disease  is  unilateraJ, 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  diSiciiIt,  for  paralysis  agitans  apes  no  other 
malady  unless  it  be  some  forms  of  senile  tremor;  but  senile  tremor  i» 
usually  coarser,  it  is  almost  always  of  the  intention  type,  it  involves 
the  head;  and  the  characteristic  attitude,  expression,  and  gait  are 
wanting.  In  elderly  men,  given  to  the  overuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
a  tremor  sometimes  develops  which  it  not  so  much  senile  as  toxic.  It  is 
worse  on  voluntary  movement,  and  is  not  associated  with  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  paralysis  agitans.  There  should  be  no  confusion  between 
Parkinson's  disease  and  multiple  sclerosis;  the  intention  tremor,  the 
nystagmus,  the  scanning  speech,  the  onset  in  earlier  life,  are  cot  seen  in 
the  former. 

There  are  a  few  other  tremors  which  it  is  well  to  recall  in  this  connection. 

A  coarse  tremor  sometimes  occurs  in  the  traumatic  neuroses  and  io 
hysteria.  The  French  describe  all  these  neurotic  tremors  as  hysterical, 
and  they  are  probably  correct.    The  cases  of  pseud oeclerosis,  described  by 
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Westphal,  were  doubtless  of  the  same  class.  In  most  of  these  traumatic 
and  hysteroidal  cases  the  tremor  is  usually  of  the  intention  type,  that  is, 
it  is  worse  on  voluntary  movement,  and  it  is  rather  coarse;  moreover  the 
history  and  progress  are  suggestive.  These  cases  often  occur  in  young 
persons;  the  attitude,  gait  and  expression  are  not  those  of  Parkinson's 
disease;  and,  finally,  hysterical  stigmata  are  often  present.  In  an 
occasional  case  the  tremor  may  be  fine. 

The  tremor  due  to  metallic  poisoning  (by  lead  and  mercury  especi- 
ally) is  similar  to  the  hysterical  tremor. 

The  tremor  of  alcoholism  is  also  largely  of  the  intention  type  and  is 
coarse  and  irregular;   it  is  easily  known  by  the  history. 

IX.  TETANY. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  tonic,  cramp-like  spasms,  especially 
in  the  fingers,  hands,  and  upper  limbs.  It  occurs  in  epidemics  in  some 
countries,  especially  in  and  about  Vienna,  Northern  Italy  and  Sweden. 
The  cause  is  obscure.  Tetany  may  be  of  infectious  origin,  and  it  is  also 
seen  in  ergotism,  in  the  diarrhoea  and  rickets  of  young  children,  in 
nursing  women,  after  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  in  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach.  Chvostek  advances  the  theory  that  the  real  cause 
is  a  defective  action  of  the  parathyroid  glands.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  Frankl-Hochwart,  shoemakers  and  tailors  seem  peculiarly  vulnerable. 
The  disease  is  rare  in  America. 

Pathology. — This  is  quite  unknown,  for  post-mortem  findings  have 
not  been  uniform  or  characteristic. 

Symptoms. — The  tetanic  spasms  are  oftenest  seen  in  the  small  muscles 
of  the  fingers  and  hands,  cauding  flexion  of  the  basal  phalanges,  extension 
of  the  distal  phalanges,  and  turning  in  of  the  thumb.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  "obstetric  hand.''  The  wrist  and  elbow  are  flexed.  The  toes 
may  be  similarly  affected;    also  the  calf  muscles. 

The  spasms  are  often  painful,  and  usually  intermittent.  They  can 
sometimes  be  excited  by  pressure  on  the  nerve-trunks  or  main  vessels — 
Trousseau's  sign. 

There  is  increase  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  irritability.  Tapping 
on  nerve-trunks  causes  a  lively  contraction  (Chvostek's  sign),  often  well 
marked  in  the  face;  and  the  galvanic  current,  even  of  mild  power,  causes 
active,  even  tetanic,  responses,  which  may  increase,  rather  than  diminish, 
with  repeated  stimulation.     The  nerves  may  be  hypersensitive  to  pressure. 

Other  muscles,  such  as  of  the  trunk,  tongue,  and  respiration,  are 
involved  in  severe  cases,  and  the  ocular  muscles,  according  to  Kunn,  may 
be  affected.  Nystagmus  has  been  seen.  Other  ocular  symptoms  noted 
by  a  few  observers,  and  which  are  evidently  very  rare,  if  they  belong  to 
the  disease  at  all,  are  neuroretinitis,  optic  atrophy,  unequal  pupils, 
diplopia,  cramp  of  the  eye-muscles,  especially  blepharospasm,  reddening 
of  the  conjunctivae,  and  lachrymation.  Slight  paresis  and  anaesthesia  (or 
hypaesthesia)  are  present  in  the  limbs  after  severe  attacks  of  the  cramps. 

There  is  no  affection  of  consciousneds,  as  a  rule,  but  in  severe  cases 
constitutional  reaction,  such  as  fever,  acccderated  pulse,  etc.,  is  seen. 
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Sometimes  the  disease  ends  fatally,  especially  when  caused  by  some 
of  the  more  serious  conditions  mentioned  above.  A  patient  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Hospital  died  of  exhaustion  and  pulmonary  oedema;  but  the 
prognosis  appears  to  be  good  in  the  majority  of  simple  cases. 

Dias^nosis. — The  tetanic  symptoms  are  so  characteristic  that  the 
diagnosis  is  easy. 

The  cramps  seen  in  chronic  uraemia  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  tetany. 

The  French  describe  an  hysterical  type  of  tetany,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  to  cover  all  cases;  when  the  disease  is  truly  hysterical  the  mental 
state  and  the  presence  of  other  stigmata  suggest  the  right  diagnosis,  and 
such  signs  as  Trousseau^s  and  Chvostek's  are  wanting. 

It  is  probable  that  a  variety  of  affections  cause  tetanoid  symptoms, 
and  further  study  is  necessary  to  shed  light  on  these  obscure  cases, 
Tetany  has  no  relation  to  true  tetanus,  and  does  not  resemble  it. 

X.  THE  TICS. 

The  tics,  or  maladie  des  ticSy  or  habit  spasms,  are  peculiar  motor  dis- 
orders in  which  one  or  more  groups  of  muscles  are  thrown  into  regular 
and  oft-repeated  contractions,  resembling  a  voluntary  act.  The  muscles 
most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  eyes,  face,  mouth,  tongue,  and 
neck,  but  in  some  cases  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  involved. 

Pathology. — The  French,  who  have  described  the  tics  most  carefully, 
point  out  the  underlying  mental  state.  The  tic  has  a  quasi-voluntary 
character,  and  in  its  origin  it  is  volitional  or  impulsive.  Gradually  the 
movement  becomes  fixed  as  a  motor  habit,  and  can  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled, or  only  imperfectly  controlled,  by  the  patient,  and  then  at  the 
cost  of  mental  distress  and  anxiety.  Usually  there  is  no  very  distinct 
motive  or  dissociated  idea  in  the  mind;  the  tic  is  merely  an  impulse,  which 
grows  into  a  habit.  In  proof  of  its  psychic  character,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  in  some  rare  cases  the  movements  are  thus  associated  with  definite 
ideas  in  the  patient's  mind,  emotional  or  otherwise,  of  which  the  tic  is 
the  facial  expression;  and  in  extreme  cases  there  may  be  obsessions, 
especially  of  speech,  the  patient  being  impelled  to  give  utterance  to  some 
set  of  words,  even  an  indecency — the  so-called  coprolalia.  In  fact,  the 
tics  are  closely  allied  to  the  obsessions;  they  are  due  to  a  sort  of 
imperative  motor  impulse,  and  they  are  usually  found  in  neurotic  and 
degenerate  patients. 

Symptoms. — As  no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  tics.  Blepharospasm  is  common,  and  with  it  is 
often  seen  an  associated  movement  of  the  face  and  even  of  the  tongue  and 
larynx.  Odd  grimaces  are  the  result,  and  these  may  even  be,  or  seem  to 
be,  the  expressions  of  various  mental  states,  as  grief,  surprise,  pain,  or 
joy.  When  unilateral,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  one-sided  expression  can 
best  be  interpreted  by  covering  the  sound  side  of  the  face.  In  many  cases, 
however,  there  is  no  such  expression,  but  merely  a  distortion  of  the  fea- 
tures. When  the  neck  muscles  are  affected  there  are  various  move- 
ments simulating  torticollis.  Sometimes  associated  movements  of  the 
arm,  h»ind.  leg,  or  foot  are  seen. 
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The  tics  occur  in  regularly  recurring  bouts,  the  intervals  varying 
from  a  few  minutes  to  much  longer  periods.  They  can  sometimes  be  con- 
trolled for  a  time  by  an  effort  of  will,  but  the  effort  causes  mental  discom- 
fort, and  the  patient  seeks  relief  in  what  Church  has  called  a  "spasmodic 
debauch,"  in  which  for  a  time  the  tic  is  repeated  rapidly  and  frequently. 

The  tics  commonly  begin  in  childhood  or  in  young  persons.  Occasion- 
aUy  they  appear  later  in  life;  and  blepharospasm  may  have  its  origin 
in  some  affection  of  the  eye,  and  gradually  become  fixed  as  a  habit. 

Diagnosis. — As  already  said,  the  tics  are  allied  to  the  obsessions  and 
to  various  neuroses.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the  conspicuous  motor 
disorder;  yet  they  have  sometimes  been  confused  with  forms  of  epidemic 
hysteria,  such  as  in  the  "  jumpers''  of  Maine  and  Canada,  and  the  disease 
known  as  "latah"  among  the  Malays,  and  "  myreachit"  in  Siberia,  in  which 
imitation  and  suggestion  are  prominent  factors.  But  the  tics  are  not  a 
form  of  hysteria;  they  do  not  occur  in  epidemics;  they  are  but  little  influ- 
enced by  suggestion;  and  they  are  too  apt  to  be  incurable.  It  is  likewise  an 
error  to  describe  this  disease,  as  some  authors  do,  under  the  head  of  chorea. 
There  is  nothing  choreic  about  it.  In  young  children  these  habit  spasms  in 
the  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  at  the  very  beginning,  may  suggest  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  but  the  tic  is  more  localized,  more  habitual,  and  more  persistent 
than  the  movements  in  chorea,  and  there  is  always  a  volitional  element  in 
it.     There  is  a  mild  grade  of  tic  in  children  which  tends  to  recover. 

The  true  tics  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  spasmodic  form  of 
tic  douloureux,  which  is  a  form  of  facial  neuralgia  in  which  the  facial 
muscles  are  thrown  into  spasm  by  the  action  of  pain.  In  the  habit  tics 
pain  is  absent. 

Stammerers  sometimes  develop  a  kind  of  associated  spasm  in  the  face 
or  even  in  a  limb.  When  the  embarrassment  of  speech  is  great  the  facial 
muscles  are  contorted,  and  even  the  hand  and  arm  may  be  moved  spas- 
-nodically.     This  cannot  be  called  a  tic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  tics  differ  from  mere  spasm  by  the  psychic  element  in  them.  In 
pure  spasm  the  affection  is  in  the  neuromuscular  apparatus,  and  there 
is  no  mental  collaboration.  Such  a  spasm,  purely  local,  oft  repeated,  and 
not  involving  consciousness,  is  sometimes  seen  in  some  isolated  muscle- 
groups,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  head  and  neck,  constituting  the  disease 
known  as  torticollis.  It  is  usually  not  controllable  by  the  patient's  will, 
and  the  cause  and  pathology  are  obscure. 

VASOMOTOR  AND  TROPHIC  DISEASES. 

I.  RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE. 

This  is  a  trophic  disease  in  which  the  extremities,  especially  the  fingers 
and  toes,  are  the  seat  of  recurring  pallor,  congestion,  and  even  gangrene. 
The  affection  wao  first  described  by  Raynaud  in  1862.  It  is  apparently 
of  vasomotor  origin,  and  has  three  types  or  stages — local  syncope,  local 
asphyxia,  and  local  gangrene. 

Pathology. — The  disease  seems  to  be  essentially  due  to  vasomotor 
disorder.     Neuritis  and  arterial  sclerosis,  or  endarteritis  obliterans,  are 
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not  necessary  parts  of  the  process,  although  they  may  be  present  as  se&> 
ondary  phenomena  in  late  stages.  This  whole  subject  of  the  pathology, 
however,  is  still  obscure. 

Symptoms. — In  local  syncope  the  parts  become  blanched,  shrivelled 
and  cold;  the  appearance  is  aimilar  to  that  caused  by  exposure  to  cold, 
as  in  the  so-called  "dead  fingers."  The  parts  affected  are  usually  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  the  affection  is  symmetrical.  The  fingers  feel  numb, 
and  there  are  ansesthesia  and  analgesia,  but  as  a  rule  no  loss  of  the  sense 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  affection  is  most  common  in  cold  weather,  and  it  is 
paroxysmal  and  recurrent,  the  attacks  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours.  Th^re  is  no  real  paralysis,  but  the  fingers  may  be  awkward 
or  even  powerless  from  the  numbness  and  stiffness.  There  is  usually  no 
pain;   merely  tingling  and  numbness. 

In  local  asphyxia  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  picture  is  seen;  it  is  a 
stage  of  reaction,  apparently,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by 
a  well-marked  stage  of  syncope.  The  skin  becomes  dusky,  red,  purplish, 
or  even  almost  black;  the  parts,  as  the  fingers,  are  congested;  the  surface 
is  cold;  the  tactile  sense  is  impaired;  and  the  members  may  be  most  pain- 
ful. The  radial  pulse  remains  unchanged.  As  in  syncope,  the  attacks  are 
paroxysmal  and  recurrent,  and  even  occur  in  cycles.  The  affected  fingers 
are  usually  involved  in  turn,  and  the  congestion  disappears  first  from  one 
part  and  then  another.    Occasionally  the  nose,  ears,  and  face  are  invaded. 

The  local  or  symmetrical  gangrene  may  follow  either  the  syncopal  stage 
or  the  asphyxial  stage.  The  parts  are  cold,  usually  shrivelled,  and  bulla 
form;  these  break  and  reveal  black  spots,  which  result  in  localized  destruc- 
tion. The  ends  of  the  fingers  are  destroyed,  or  the  under  parts  of  the  toes. 
The  spots  sometimes  heal,  leaving  a  healthy  scar.    The  pain  is  often  severe. 

Among  accessory  symptoms  should  be  mentioned  hxinoglobinuria, 
which,  being  associated  with  chill  and  slight  fever,  and  having  a  paroxys- 
mal course,  has  led  to  the  suspicion  of  malaria;  an  idea  which  seems  to 
find  some  favor  with  Barlow.  Amblyopia  is  also  occasionally  seen,  and 
may  depend  on  alteration  in  the  calibre  of  the  retinal  vessels,  as  verified 
by  Galezowski.  Temporary  changes  in  the  joints  have  been  noted,  also 
hemiplegia  and  aphasia,  and  in  rare  cases  even  mental  symptoms.  Epilepsy, 
or  attacks  suspiciously  like  it,  has  been  reported. 

Diagnosis.— There  are  various  forma  of  gangrene  which  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  Raynaud's  disease.  The  disorder  closely  resembles  chil- 
blain or  frost  bite,  but  the  history  is  sufficient  to  prevent  error.  Raynaud's 
disease  is  a  recurring  affection,  whereas  frost  bite  is  a  simple  and  solitary 
accident,  and  by  no  means  always  symmetrical. 

It  also  resembles  ergotism,  but  the  history  alone  should  distinguish 
the  two. 

So  also  of  the  gangrene  of  diabetes,  in  which  the  glycosuria  and  the 
asymmetrical  character  of  the  gangrene  are  significant. 

Erythromelalgia  resembles  the  asphyxial  stage  of  Raynaud's  disease, 
but  in  the  former  the  affected  hmb  is  hot,  pulsating,  and  more  uniformly 
painful  than  in  the  latter;  moreover,  it  does  not  present  sensory  changes, 
and  gangrene  does  not  result.  Nevertheless,  the  two  affections  have  some 
affinity.     It  has  been  claimed  that  they  are  identical. 
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Morvan's  disease  closely  simulates  the  late  or  gangrenous  stage  of 
Raynaud's  disease;  but  the  former  is  closely  allied  to  syringomyelia  or 
central  gliomatosis,  and  there  is  a  peripheral  neuritis  and  thickening  of 
the  arterial  coats.  Hence  in  Morvan's  disease  there  is  usually  seen  muscu- 
lar atrophy  in  the  extremities,  anaesthesia  of  all  the  modes  of  sensation, 
changes  in  the  deep  reflexes,  and  possibly  scoliosis  or  kyphosis.  The 
history  is  not  that  of  recurring  paroxysms,  and  the  whitlows  are  painless. 

Injury  to  a  nerve,  especially  the  median  nerve,  may  cause  gangrene 
of  the  finger-tips,  as  in  a  case  lately  recorded  by  Sneve,  but  the  history 
usually  is  clear,  the  affection  is  unilateral,  and  the  paralysis  and  anaesthesia 
are  characteristic. 

Local  gangrene  may  result  from  the  obstruction  of  an  artery,  as 
in  the  condition  called  endarteritis  obliterans,  the  pathology  of  which 
is  obscure. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Oppenheim  in  confusing  the  various  trophic 
lesions  of  tabes,  syringomyelia,  and  even  hysteria  with  those  of  Raynaud's 
disease.  The  associated  symptoms  of  these  diseases  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Barker  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  acrocyanosis 
in  which  there  is  anaesthesia  with  gangrene  of  the  toes.  It  seems  to  be  a 
vasomotor  affection  and  may  have  to  be  distinguished  from  Raynaud's 
disease  by  the  difference  in  the  state  of  sensation. 

II.  ERYTHROMELALGIA. 

The  affection  to  which  Weir  Mitchell  gave  this  name  in  1878  is  de- 
scribed by  that  author  as  a  chronic  disease  in  which  a  part  or  parts  of  the 
body,  usually  one  or  more  extremities,  suffer  with  pain,  flushing,  and  local 
fever,  made  far  worse  if  the  parts  hang  down. 

Pathology. — The  disease  has  often  been  ascribed  to  vasomotor  dis- 
order. Lately,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  attribute  it  to  a  periph- 
eral neuritis;  although  careful  examination  has  not  always  supported 
this  view.  In  most  cases  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  as  atheroma  and 
arterial  sclerosis,  have  been  present.  Finally  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  is  a  central  or  cord  lesion,  and  cases  have  been  reported  by  Collier  in 
multiple  sclerosis,  tabes,  and  myelitis.  It  is  also  seen  in  hemiplegia.  The 
disease  has  been  observed  not  infrequently  in  workmen  who  do  heavy 
labor  and  stand  for  long  periods;  and  Sturgis  suggests  that  it  has  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  occupation  neuroses,  such  as  writer's  cramp.  On 
the  whole  the  question  of  the  pathology  is  still  an  open  one.  The  weight 
of  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  a  conjoint  arterial  sclerosis  and  peripheral 
neuritis;   while  a  central  influence  may  also  act. 

Symptoms. — When  the  limb  hangs  down  it  becomes  congested  and 
rose-red,  or  even  of  a  dark  violaceous  hue;  the  arteries  throb;  and  the 
local  temperature  of  the  skin  rises.  Pain  is  usually  present,  and  may  be 
severe,  of  a  burning  or  neuralgic  kind,  worse  on  pressure,  and  generally 
relieved  when  the  limb  is  again  elevated;  but  sometimes  it  persists  in  a 
minor  degree  even  then.  It  is  worse  in  summer,  and  is  relieved  by  the 
appUcation  of  cold.    Sensation  of  all  kinds  is  preserved.    The  disease  may 
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be  asymmetrical,  and  is  not  followed  by  gangrene,  although  a  sonjewhat 
similar  condition  has  been  seen  to  precede  senile  gangrene.  The  symp- 
toms, when  in  the  feet,  are  usually  provoked  by  walking  and  standing. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  erji;hro melalgia  is  a  distinct  disease,  or 
anything  more  than  a  symptom  of  various  diseases. 

DlBgnoals. — The  distinction  from  senile  gangrene  ia  sufficiently  shown 
in  the  account  of  the  symptoms.  In  erythromelalgia  the  painful  swelling 
is  not  constant,  but  is  aggravated  by  the  dependent  position,  and  it  docK 
not  lead  to  destruction  of  tissue. 

Raynaud's  disease  is  not  dependent  on  position;  it  begins  as  an  ischie- 
mia;  pain  is  inconstant;  there  is  anesthesia,  analgesia,  and  lowered  tem- 
perature; and  there  is  a  local,  and  usually  a  symmetrical,  gangrene.  But 
Voorhees,  in  a  recent  paper,  maintains  that  the  two  disea-ses  are  merely 
different  phases  of  the  same  condition. 

The  disease  has  some  resemblance  to  neuritis  and  injury  to  the  nerves, 
but  there  are  not  the  objective  symptoms,  such  as  paralysis,  ans^thesia. 
and  trophic  changes;  when  these  occur  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  case  is 
one  of  pure  erythromelalgia. 

It  is  well  to  recall,  however,  that  some  of  the  above  data  for  differ- 
entiation are  not  entirely  reliable,  for  pallor,  ischjemia,  sensory  changes, 
etc.,  have  been  noted  in  cases  closely  resembling  erythromelalgia,  and  gan- 
grene has  even  followed  in  some  of  them,  as  in  one  of  Mitchell's  cases. 

The  blue  ccdema  of  hysteria  is  usually  confined  to  one  limb;  it  is 
likely  to  be  associated  with  loss  of  power,  and  it  is  often  non-painful: 
moreover,  the  history  and  other  hysterical  symptoms  are  signt&cant. 
These  hysterical  cases  usually  follow  trauma. 

III.  ANGIONEUROTIC    (EDEMA. 

This  is  a  sort  of  pseudo-urticaria,  occurring  usually  in  weakened  or 
neurotic  persons.     It  is  also  called  giant  urticaria,  or  Quincke's  disease. 

Pathology. — The  affection  is  probably  of  vasomotor  origin,  although 
the  essential  cause  and  its  mode  of  action  are  obscure.  Several  instances 
are  given,  as  by  Osier  and  by  Milroy,  of  hereditary  transmission  through 
five  and  six  generations. 

Symptoms. — Locahzed  swellings  occur  on  the  skin  in  various  regions. 
These  are  somewhat  like  wheals,  or  hives,  but  they  are  painless,  and  do 
not  itch.  They  are  at  first,  as  a  rule,  slightly  pale,  but  flushing  soon  follows. 
The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  involved  in  the  cedema,  and  sometimes  the 
mucous  membranes  are  invaded.  Thus  croupy  symptoms  have  been  caused, 
and  death  has  even  been  ascribed  to  angioneurotic  ccdema  of  the  glottis. 
G astro-intestinal  symptoms,  such  as  colic  and  vomiting,  are  sometimes  seen. 

Cerebral  symptoms  are  caused  by  these  angioneuroses.  Thus  we 
sometimes  see  flushing  of  the  face  and  head,  palpitation,  throbbing  in  the 
temples,  tinnitus,  dimness  of  vision,  confusion,  and  emotional  disorder. 
Such  cusDS  are  not  uncommon  in  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  patients. 

DiBKoosis. — The  disease  looks  a  little  hke  urticaria,  but  there  is  no 
burning  or  itching.  Some  authors,  however,  incline  to  identify  the  two, 
and  claim  that  itching  occura,  but  this  ia  doubtful  of  real  cases. 
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When  marked  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  as  m  tne  cases  of  "rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,"  there  may  be  some  remote  resemblance  to  epilepsy, 
but  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  well-marked  vasomotor  disorder  should 
prevent  error. 

Similar  phenomena  are  sometimes  seen  in  old  alcoholic  cases,  and  in 
exophthalmic  goitre.  Purpura,  with  urticaria  and  haemoglobinuria,  is 
doubtless  a  different  disease. 

IV.  HEMIFACIAL  ATROPHY. 

This  is  an  affection  in  which,  as  the  name  signifies,  atrophic  changes 
on  one  side  of  the  face,  brow,  and  skull  are  seen. 

Pathology. — Autopsies  have  been  rare;  probably  the  most  instruc-. 
tive  was  one  by  Mendel,  in  which  he  found  neuritis  of  the  left  trigeminal 
nerve,  most  marked  in  the  second  division,  with  atrophy  of  the  descending; 
root  and  of  the  substantia  ferrvginea,  Homen  found  a  dural  tumor  com- 
pressing the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  disease  is  a  trophic  one,  probably 
depending  on  changes  in  the  fifth  nerve,  although  operations  on  the  Gas- 
serian ganglion  have  not  fully  sustained  this  theory.  Some  ascribe  it  ta 
changes  in  the  sympathetic  nerves.    The  subject  is  still  obscure. 

Symptoms. — The  changes  are  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  and 
bone.    The  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve  escape. 

The  initial  symptom  is  changed  color  in  a  limited  area  of  the  skin;, 
this  may  spread  until  it  involves  the  entire  side  of  the  face.  The  atrophy 
of  the  skin  follows,  but  it  may  be  very  slow.  Atrophy  of  the  bones  is  more- 
rare.  The  color  of  the  hair  of  the  beard,  eyebrows,  and  head  is  sometimes, 
changed  to  white.  The  affected  part  does  not  sweat  in  some  cases;  and 
some  writers  have  observed  lowered  temperature  (tV  of  a  degree).  Taste- 
is  sometimes  involved;  hearing  seldom;  sight  never.  The  facial  muscles, 
are  not  paralyzed,  but  the  masticatory  muscles,  supplied  by  the  motor 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  have  been  found  wasted,  according  to  some- 
authors.    Twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  is  sometimes  seen. 

The  above  are  the  essential  features  of  the  disease.  In  some  case& 
trigeminal  neuralgia  is  present,  and  there  may  be  parsesthesia,  as  numb-- 
ness  and  tingling,  but  objective  anesthesia  is  uncommon. 

In  a  few  cases  hemifacial  atrophy  has  appeared  in  the  chronic  insane; 
and  in  a  few  instances  a  hemilingual  atrophy  has  appeajced  along  with  a 
hemiplegia. 

Diagnosis. — This  presents  no  difficulty.  The  appearance  of  the- 
atrophied  tissue  is   unmistakable. 

In  morphcea  the  bones  are  not  involved;  and  in  scleroderma,  accord- 
ing to  Duhring,  there  is  an  hypertrophy  rather  than  atrophy,  and  the 
tissue  is  hardened. 

In  Beirs  palsy  the  facial  muscles  are  atrophied^  and  there  is  paralysis, 
with  reactions  of  degeneration,  but  the  skin  and  bones  are  not  affected.. 
Turner  says  that  the  farad ic  excitability  of  the  facial  muscles  in  hemi- 
atrophy is  increased  and  that  this  arises  from  lessened  resistance  owing  to. 
the  disappearance  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  The  history  in  BelFs  palsy 
is  usuallv  clear  the  affection  is  acute,  and  the  musqles  alone  aw  involved.. 
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So,  too,  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  in  muscular  dystrophy, 
when  the  face  is  invaded,  the  muscles  alone  are  involved,  the  affection  is 
bilateral,  and  the  course  and  appearance  are  entirely  different. 

V.  OSTEITIS  DEFORMANS:  FACET'S  DISEASE. 

Definition. — A  rare  disease  of  the  bones,  characterized  by  the  absorp- 
-tion  and  new  formation  of  bone  tissue,  which  remains  for  a  time  uncalcitied 
and  leads  to  curvatures,  over-growth  and  other  deformities  of  the  skeleton. 

Up  to  1900  only  66  undoubted  cases  had  been  reported  and  in  1902 
only  1 1  cases  had  been  observed  in  North  America. 
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Etlolog:y.  —  Pbkdisposing  Influences.  —  Both  sexes  are  liable  to 
the  disease.  Of  the  reported  cases  about  twice  as  many  occurred  in  males 
as  in  females.  Age  is  more  important.  The  first  symptoms  have  com- 
monly shown  themselves  after  the  fortieth  year.  The  onset  of  the  disease 
in  one  instance  occurred  about  the  age  of  twenty-one.  As  the  disease  is 
chronic  and  progressive  and  in  most  instances  unattended  by  subjective 
Bymptoms,  the  cases  have  usually  come  under  observation  at  a  period 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  time  of  onset.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  first  symptoms  have  been  observed  in  middle  rather  than  in  advanced 
life.  The  influence  of  heredity  is  uncertain.  In  three  instances,  however, 
cases  have  occurred  in  two  members  of  the  same  family.  Occupation  is 
altogether  without  influence  in  predisposing  to  the  disease. 

Axsociafion  with  Other  Diseases. — It  has  been  assumed  that  there  is 
Bome  causal  relation  between  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  and  osteitis 
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deformans.  No  constant  relationship  has,  however,  been  established  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  cases  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  phe- 
nomena indicating  nervous  or  visceral  disease.  Arthritis  deformans  has  in  a 
few  instances  coexisted  with  osteitis  deformans.  This  a-ssociation  appears 
to  have  been  a  coincidence  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
any   causal   relationship  or  interdependence  botween  the  two  affections. 

The  EXCiTi\  5  c\u^B  of  the  diseas-i  r-ifnains  wholly  unknown. 

Symptoms. — The  manifestations  of  osteitis  deformans  are  chiefly  objec- 
tive. The  onset  is  insidious,  sometimes  involving  a  single  bone  or  a  limited 
number  of  bones,  hut  in  the  course  of  time  showing  a  tendency  to  symmetri- 
cal involvement  of  the  skeleton.     Individuals  suffering  from  this  disease 
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present  as  the  result  of  definite  skeletal  deformities  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  There  is  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  an 
alteration  in  its  shape.  The  calvarium  becomes  flattened,  the  brow  broad, 
the  parietal  regions  prominent.  The  general  circumference  is  increased  so 
that  the  patient  has  to  wear  a  larger  hat  than  formerly.  The  face  is  irregu- 
larly egg-shape<l  or  triangular,  the  base  being  at  the  forehead  and  the  apex 
at  the  chin.  Tlio  head  is  carried  forward  with  the  chin  sunk  upon  the 
breast.  There  is  ccrvicodorsal  kyphosis,  flattening  of  the  thorax  at  the 
upper  part,  sproaiiinf!  at  its  base,  the  abdomen  is  diamond-shaped  and 
shows  a  deep  transverse  sulcus,  the  hips  are  increased  in  width  and  the 
lower  extremities  r-.irkrdly  curved  ontward  and  forward,  while  owing  to 
the  decrease  in  height  nmounting  in  some  instances  to  several  inches,  the 
arms  appear  disproportionately  long — like  those  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 
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Pain  in  the  bones  is  noted  in  the  early  course  of  many  of  the  cases. 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  intense.  In  others  it  has  occurred  chiefly 
at  night  or  after  fatigue.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  pains  have  become 
less  severe.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  pain  has  not  been  observed. 
The  absence  of  pain  may  be  explained  by  the  very  insidious  development 
of  the  process. 

General  muscular  atrophy  is  characteristic  of  the  advanced  disease. 
This  is  doubtless  to  some  extent  due  to  senile  changes  in  the  muscles. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  definite  relationship  between  the  osseoiL-* 
deformities  and  the  muscular  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — The  direct  diagnosis  in  well-developed  cases  is  unattended 
by  difficulty.  The  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  in  the  long  bones, 
the  diminution  in  stature,  the  kyphosis  and  the  peculiar  deformities  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  make  up  a  definite  clinical  picture  not  seen  in 
other  maladies.  The  absence  of  causally  related  visceral  disease  and  in 
moat  instances  the  absence  of  the  manifestations  of  lesions  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  imimpaired  general  health  are  to  be  noted. 

The  differential  diagnosis  involves  the  consideration  of  the  following 


1.  Osteomalacia, — In  this  affection  there  is  gradual  softening  aod 
subsequent  bending  of  the  bones  in  which  spontaneous  fractures  frequently 
occur.  There  is  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  lower  extremities  so  that 
the  patient  walks  with  difficulty  and  requires  support.  There  seems  to 
be  some  relationship  between  osteomalacia  and  osteitis  deformans,  the 
essential  distinction  consisting  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  irregular  and  eccentric  formation  of  new  bone. 

2.  Leontiasis  Ossea. — In  this  rare  affection  there  is  hyperostosis 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  face.  Osteophytes  develop  upon  the  lower 
jaw  and  at  the  margins  of  the  orbits  and  upon  the  outer  and  inner  table 
of  the  skull.  In  the  latter  situation  they  may  cause  symptoms  of  menin- 
gitis or  tumor.  The  narrowing  of  the  canals  of  exit  for  the  cranial  nervtt 
may  give  rise  to  blindness,  deafness,  anosmia  and  peripheral  derangements 
of  sensation  and  loss  of  motion. 

3.  Rickets. — This  disease  of  early  life  presents  changes  in  the  bone 
and  other  associated  symptoms  that  are  characteristic.  The  bending 
of  the  ribs,  enlargement  of  the  wrists,  squareness  of  the  forehead,  open 
fontanelles  are  derangements  of  early  developmental  processes,  not  modi- 
fications of  mature  structures.  The  deformities  produced  by  rickets  be«r 
only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  caused  by  osteitis  deformans. 

4.  AcROMEaALY. — The  thick,  heavy  lips,  protruding  under  jaw  and 
broad  deformed  face  and  the  enlargement  of  the  head  in  its  anteroposterior 
diameter  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  cranial  and  facial  changes  in  osteilii 
deformans.  In  acromegaly  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  in  sonit 
instances  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  are  involved,  while  in  osteitis 
deformans  the  changes  in  the  long  bones  mainly  involve  the  diaphysii. 
and  the  bonos  of  the  feet  commonly  escape. 

5.  PSEUPOHYPERTROPHIC  PULMONARY  OST  EC- ARTHROPATHY a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  enlargement  and  deformity  of  the  fingers,  hands, 
wrists,  feet  and  ankles,  occurring  in  patients  suffering  from  certain  chronic 
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pulmonary  affections.  This  deforming  affection  of  the  osseous  system  bears 
only  a  remote  resemblance  to  osteitis  deformans.  The  absence  of  changes 
in  the  cranium,  the  escape  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  and  the  constant 
presence  of  intrathoracic  lesions  constitute  points  of  radical  difference. 

Pros^nosis. — Osteitis  deformans  is  slowly  progressive  and  requires 
a  number  of  years,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen,  to  attain  its  maximum 
development.  It  has  little  influence  upon  the  general  health  and  is  not  a 
direct  cause  of  death. 

VI.  ACHONDROPLASIA:  CHONDRODYSTROPHIA 

FOETALIS. 

Definition. — A  form  of  dwarfism  characterized  by  micromyelia  and 
macrocephalia,  the  trunk  being  of  about  the  normal  size.  This  remark- 
able disease  of  fetal  life  was  first  described  by  Virchow  (1858)  who  regarded 
it  as  a  form  of  fetal  or  congenital  rhachitis.  Parrot  (1878)  suggested 
the  name  achondroplasia.  The  most  satisfactory  account  is  that  of  P. 
Marie  (1900). 

Etioio^. — Predisposing  influences  and  the  exciting  cause  are  alike 
wholly  unknown. 

Patlioiosry. — There  is  a  dystrophy  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  from  the 
earliest  period  of  osteogenesis.  The  growth  of  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties at  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  is  defective  or  arrested  so  that  they 
do  not  normally  increase  in  length.  The  bones  which  develop  from  a 
primitive  membranous  matrix,  without  passing  through  the  stage  of  car- 
tilaginous formation,  as  the  clavicle,  ribs  and  certain  of  the  cranial  bones, 
are  not  involved  in  the  dystrophy,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  great 
-difference  in  the  development  of  the  extremities  and  that  of  the  trunk 
and  head.  The  dystrophy  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  an  unknown 
toxic  agent  circulating  in  the  blood  to  which  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  sub- 
stance is  peculiarly  obnoxious — perhaps  a  vitiated  internal  secretion 
having  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  normal  growth  of  the  body. 

Clinical  Ciiaracteristics. — The  disease  is  essentially  an  affection  of 
fetal  life.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  die  in  utero  or  shortly  after 
birth.  Most  of  those  who  survive  die  in  childhood.  A  few  reach  adult 
life.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  disease  has  appeared  to  commence 
shortly  after  birth.     These  constitute  the  dwarfs  known  as  micromelic. 

The  deformities  are  characteristic.  Both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
extremities  are  symmetrically  shortened.  The  arm  is  shorter  than  the 
forearm;  the  thigh  shorter  than  the  leg.  The  lower  limbs  are  bent,  an 
exaggeration  of  normal  curves.  The  development  of  the  trunk  is  about 
normal.  The  enlargement  of  the  head  is  characteristic.  It  may  suggest 
hydrocephalus.  The  head  is  not  only  large;  it  is  also  rounded  with  exag- 
gerated parietal  and  frontal  bosses.  The  features  are  large  and  coarse, 
especially  the  nose,  which  is  depressed  at  its  root  and  rounded  at  its  point 
with  flaring  nostrils.  There  is  lordosis  affecting  the  lumbar  vertebra?  and  in 
females  contraction  of  the  pelvis.  The  hand  is  small  and  square,  the  fingers 
short,  of  about  the  same  length  and  spreading — a  deformity  which  has 
been  designated  the  trident  hand.  The  scapula?  are  short.  The  muscles  are 
usually  well  developed.    The  genital  organs  are  normal.    Many  of  the  sub- 
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jects  of  this  disease  are  obese.  The  mental  powera  are  as  a  nde  good;  in 
some  of  the  reported  cases  defective.  Comby  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
court  dwarfs  were  achondroplasiacs  as  they  are  apt  to  be  very  intelligeDt. 

The  direct  diagnosis  of  achondroplasia  is  unattended  with  difficulty. 

It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  rickets,  of  which  it  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a  prenatal  type  by  the  skeletal  changes  which  do  not  involve 
the  trunk  and  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  the  extremities  and  from  cretinism, 
of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  a  fetal  form  by  the  higher  degree  of 
intelligence,  the  peculiar  deformities  of  the  long  bones  which  are  shortened 
and  of  relatively  great  thickness  in  the  shaft  and  by  the  fact  thai 
improvement  does  not  follow  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract. 


XV. 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

I.  MYOSITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  skeletal  muscles. 
Primary  inflammation  of  the  muscles  may  occur  as  an  acuta,  i 
or  chronic  disease.     The  following  forms  are  recognized: 

1.  Infectious  Myositis. — This  form  is  very  common  in  Japan.  It 
may  affect  one  or  many  muscles.  Of  32  cases  studie<.1  bacteri(A<^eaI^ 
by  Miyake,  2  yielded  negative  results;  27  yielded  a  pure  cultura  of  tba 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus;  2  the  cultures  of  the  aJbus  and  annus 
and  1  the  streptococcus.  The  onset  is  sudden.  There  is  fever  often  hi^ 
great  depression,  induration  of  the  muscles  followed  by  abscessea  and, 
unless  the  pus  is  completely  evacuated,  sepsis. 

2.  0ERMATOMYOSITI8. — Many  muscles  are  usually  aETected.  TT»8 
overlying  skin  is  inflamed  and  cedematous.  The  muscles  are  tender, 
painful  and  stiff  and  upon  palpation  feel  inelastic  and  dough-lilce.  The 
affection  progressively  involves  new  groups  of  muscles.  Upon  post-mortem 
examination,  the  muscle  substance  is  firm  but  fragile  and  tbe  seat  of 
serous  infiltration,  fatty  degeneration  and  proliferation  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue.  This  form  of  myositis  resembles  trichinosis,  from  which 
it  cannot  be  differentiated  except  by  the  microscopical  examination  ol 
a  bit  of  the  affecte<I  muscle. 

3.  Neuromyositis. — This  name  was  suggested  by  Senator  for  a 
group  of  cases  characterized  by  marked  disorders  of  sensation. 

4.  Polymyositis  H.emorrhacica. — These  cases  present  the  clinical 
phenomena  of  dermato myositis  but  to  these  are  added  grave  circulator}* 
symptoms  due  to  the  implication  of  the  myocardium  in  the  process.  The 
muscles  show  more  or  less  extensive  interstitial  hemorrhages.  This 
variety  is  extremely  rare. 

5.  Myositis  Ossificans. — Two  forms  are  described,  a  local  and  a 
progressive.  The  first  affects  a  limited  muscle  mass  and  is  stationary. 
The  second  develops  early  in  life,  odvanees  by  irregularly  recurring 
attacks  and   progressively  involves  many  muscle  groups.      The   number 
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of  boya  who  suffer  from  this  affection  appears  to  be  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  girls.  It  is  commonly  first  recognized  in  late  infancy  or  childhood. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk  and  upper  extremities  are  usually  involved, 
the  hands  and  lower  extremities  escaping.  The  masseters  are  sometimes 
affected.  The  other  muscles  of  the  face  escape.  The  process  by  which, 
the  ossification  occurs  consists  in  cyanotic  congestion  in  a  localized  area 
of  the  tissues  which  upon  pressure  are  found  to  be  of  doughy  consistency 
and  very  painful.  After  repeated  attacks,  bony  nodules  are  found  withia 
the  muscles  at  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  exostoses  develop.  Impairment 
of  function  follows  and  muscular  movements  are  greatly  restricted.  The 
general  health  is  not  usually  disturbed.    There  is  no  fever.    Developmental 
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defects  are  common.  They  include  microdactylia,  ankyloHis  of  the  inter- 
phalangcal  articulations,  hallus  valgus  and  other  deformities  of  the  great 
toe  and  malformations  of  the  genital  organs.  Warren  Walker,  to  whose 
article  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  above  facts,  has  recently  reported 
a  most  interesting  case.     The  disease  is  very  rare. 

II.  THE   MYOPATHIES. 

By  this  term  we  understand  essential  changes  in  the  muscles,  marked 
by  atrophy  and  loss  of  power,  and  not  depending  on  changes  in  the  central 
or  peripheral  nervous  system. 

Pathology. — In  the  pure  myopathies  the  changes  are  confined  to 
the  muscles.     There  is  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  sometimes  asso- 
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elated  with  or  preceded  by  swelling  in  some  of  them.  The  nuclei  of  the 
fibrea  may  increase,  and  there  is  proliferation  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  Fatty 
deposits  occur,  and  ultimately  the  muscular  fibres  show  splitting  and 
longitudinal  striations,  with  the  formation  of  vacuoles.  The  cause  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  there  is  probably  a  congenital  defect  of  development 
or  of  nutrition  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  muscles.  As  a  rule  the 
spinal  cord  and  nerves  are  normal,  although  is  some  cases  the  motor  nerve- 
endings  are  involved;  and  a  question  arises  whether  indeed  there  is  not 
a  juvenile  type  which  is  not  a  pure  myopathy,  but  depends  upon  a  periph- 
eral neuritita  or  nerve  dystrophy.  The  form  known  as  the  Charcot- 
Marie-Tooth  type  is  apparently  not  a  pure  myopathy  at  all,  but  rather 
a  muscular  atrophy  dependent  upoq  a  degeneration  of  the  peripheral 
nerves^a  so-called  primary  neuritic  atrophy,  as  shown  in  autopsies  made 
by  Virchow  and  others.  A  well-marked  type  is  that  in  which  some  of  the 
muscles  undergo  an  increase  in  bulk,  but  this  is  a  pseudohypertrophy, 
in  which  the  over-growth  is  not  in  the  muscular  elements  proper.  Varioua 
other  types  of  the  affection  occur,  which  are  rather  clinical  than  anatom- 
ical; in  fact,  these  types  are  probably  only  varieties  of  the  same  degen- 
erative process.  It  is  proper  to  note  that  some  observers  believe  that 
most  of  these  cases  are  dependent  upon  a  dystrophy  of  the  nerve-endings. 
The  pathology  of  the  myopathies  is  still  somewhat  obscure. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  usually  occurs  early  in  life,  and  may  be  hered- 
itary or  familial.  The  trunk  muscles  are  affected  early  in  the  disease, 
and  the  arms  and  thighs  also  suffer.  There  is  an  absence  of  fibrillary 
twitching  in  the  muscles,  and  the  complete  reactions  of  degeneration  are 
not  seen.  Much  refinement  of  description  has  been  indulged  in.  The 
commonest  types  are  as  follows: 

A  juvenile  type,  or  scapulohumeral  form,  which  appears  in  children, 
and  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  are  first  affected. 

The  facio-scapulo-humeral  type,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  shoulder  and  arm  are  especially  involved.  It  difien 
little  from  the  former,  chiefly,  in  fact,  in  the  afTection  of  the  face. 

The  peroneal  or  leg  type,  in  which  the  lower  extremities,  especially 
the  peroneal  muscles,  are  implicated. 

Pseiidomuscular  hypertrophy,  in  which  some  of  the  muscles,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  calf,  are  enlarged,  while  others,  especially  of  the  back 
and  arms,  are  atrophied.  The  enlargement  of  the  calf  muscles  is  not  i 
true  hypertrophy,  but  is  due  largely  to  a  deposit  of  fat. 

The  Charcot-Marie-Tooth  type,  or  primary  neuritic  atrophy,  in 
which  the  distal  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  especially  suffer,  and  in 
which  there  is  fibrillation  along  with  the  atrophy,  often  with  preservation 
of  the  knee-jerks,  without  contractures  and  occurring  as  a  familial  affec- 
tion.    As  already  said,  this  type  is  not  a  pure  myopathy. 

The  results  of  these  various  atrophies,  or  dystrophies,  are  varioiu 
forma  of  paralysis.  Wasting  may  become  extreme,  with  consequent  com- 
plete loss  of  power.  The  trunk  muscles  are  so  affected  in  some  cases  that 
extreme  lordosis  occurs.  When  the  face  is  attacked  we  see  the  so-called 
"myopathic  face,"  in  which  the  oral  muscles  are  especially  involved. 
The  muscles  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  as  well  as  of  the  eye,  are  not 
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affected.  When  the  arm  and  shoulder  muscles  are  involved  there  results 
great  weakness  in  the  upper  extremities,  with  some  deformities  of  the 
hands.  In  the  lower  limbs  the  thigh  muscles  may  be  so  wasted  and  weak- 
ened that  the  patient  cannot  stand,  much  less  walk;  and  in  the  legs  the 
destruction  of  the  muscles  causes  various  forms  of  club-foot.  In  extreme 
cases  no  particular  "type"  is  presented,  but  the  patient  has  extensive 
atrophy  of  all  the  limbs  and  of  many  of  the  trunk  muscles,  and  may 
become  a  so-called  "living  skeleton."  In  the  pseudohypertrophic  form  the 
enlarged  calves  stand  out  conspicuously,  and  are  hard  and  brawny  to  the 
touch;  but  the  patient  usually  presents  wasting  of  the  arms  and  trunk. 
He  shows  a  special  diflSculty  in  rising  from  the  floor,  climbing  with  his 
two  hands,  as  it  were,  up  his  legs.  In  the  myopathies  there  is  no  involve- 
ment of  sensation,  nor  of  the  bladder  or  bowel,  nor  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  affection  is  chronic  and  incurable. 

Diasrnosis. — The  student  or  practitioner  need  not  be  so  much  con- 
cerned to  make  out  '*  types"  or  varieties  as  to  establish  a  general  diagnosis 
of  muscular  dystrophy.  For  this  purpose  the  history  of  the  case  is  first 
considered,  and  then  the  peculiar  atrophy,  associated  perhaps  in  some 
muscles  with  pseudohypertrophy,  without  fibrillation,  reactions  of  degener- 
ation, sensory  changes  or  incontinence.  These  points,  some  or  all, 
serve  to  distinguish  the  affection  from  the  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
of  adults,  or  from  acute  multiple  neuritis,  or  from  myelitis  as  the  case  may 
be.  From  infantile  paralysis  or  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  the  disease 
is  distinguished  by  the  slow  onset,  its  progressive  character  and  wide 
extent,  the  preservation  of  the  electrical  responses  to  an  advanced  stage, 
and  the  general  history. 

The  primary  neuritic  atrophy  of  Charcot,  Marie,  and  Tooth  presents 
some  special  points  which  give  it  a  place  almost  unique.  It  somewhat 
resembles  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  also  multiple  neuritis.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  being  often  a  familial  affection,  beginning  rather 
early  in  life,  very  chronic,  and  the  wasted  muscles  are  the  distal  groups 
of  the  extremities.  Fibrillation  is  common  and  foot-drop  is  seen.  The 
knee-jerks  may  be  preserved,  and  sensory  symptoms  are  wanting. 

In  the  cerebral  palsies  of  children  we  see  hemiplegia,  diplegia,  para- 
plegia and  rarely,  monoplegia.  The  paralysis  is  spastic,  with  exaggerated 
tendon  reflexes  and  without  true  muscular  atrophy;  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  cerebral  symptoms,  as  epilepsy  and  various  grades  of  idiocy. 

III.  THOMSEN'S  DISEASE:   MYOTONIA. 

This  is  a  bizarre  affection,  seen  by  but  few  persons,  and  described 
by  most  writers  in  terms  exactly  alike.  It  was  first  reported  by  a  Dr. 
Thomson,  for  whom  it  is  named,  and  in  whose  family  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  As  it  is  claimed  to  be  congenital, 
hereditary,  and  familial  it  is  sometimes  called  myotonia  congenita. 

Pathology. — The  disease  has  no  pathology  that  anyone  has  yet  dis- 
covered.    But  little  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  such  slight  changes 
as  are  reported  by  Erb,  Dejerine,  and  a  few  others,  and  which  seem  to 
consist  in  nothing  but  a  little  increase  in  size  of  the  muscle  fibres. 
89 
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I  Symptoms. — Muscular  rigidity,  or  cramp,  occurring  on  volunUfy 
I  movements  or  attempts  at  such  movements,  is  the  chief  symptom.  A  coo- 
■  ditioD  of  tooic  spasm  sets  in  when  the  patient,  especially  after  a  long  rwt, 
K  attempts  to  use  certiun  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  These  spasms  do  not 
I  seem  paim'ul;  at  least,  pain  is  not  insisted  on  by  some  writers.  In  some  caw* 
I  a  few  muscles  only  are  involved;  in  others  almost  the  whole  musculature  Ji 
w  thrown  into  tonic  spasms.  There  is  no  loss  of  consciousness. 
I  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  muscles  present  a  special  or 

I  Bo-called  "  myotonic  reaction  "  to  electricity.    This  consists  in  a  state,  more  or 
I  less  transient,  of  slight  contracture  and  tonic  spasm,  which  varies  somewhat 
I  with  the  kind  of  current  used  and  with  its  strength.    With  faradism  there 
'  tonic  contracture  of  long  duration;  with  galvanism  only  labile  currents  pro- 
duce contractures,  which  are  sluggish  in  character.    There  is  increase  of  me- 
chanical irritability,  shown  by  the  muscle  giving  a  sluggish  tonic  oontractiaa 
on  percussion,  especially  at  the  point  struck. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difficult,  for  the  disease  is  like  none  other.    An 
I  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  exclude  hysteria. 

I  IV.    PARAMYOCLONUS  MULTIPLEX. 

I  Friedreich,  in  1881,  described  a  disease  which  has  been  given  this  cum* 

I    bersome  name.     Few  seem  to  have  seen  it,  or  anything  like  it,  and  some  good 

L   authorities  deny  its  existence.    It  has  no  recognized  cause  or  morbid  anatomy. 

f  Symptoms. — As  described  by  most  writer  s,the  disease  is  manifested  by 

a  series  of  short,  quick,  irregular,  shock-like  contractions  of  the  muscle  et 

'    the  extremities  and  trunk.    The  face  usually  escapes.     The  contractions  an 

not  unlike  those  caused  by  electric  shocks.    The  intelligence,  the  sensory  tfy* 

tem,  and  the  sphincters  are  not  involved. 

Diagnosis. — Hysteria  is  not  to  be  ignored.    Lloyd  refers  to  agffvratei 
cases  of  hysterical  tremor,  with  coarse  irregular  jerkings,  which  suggested  to 
.   him  the  picture  of  paramyoclonus  as  drawn  in  some  books.    These  are  prob- 
ably the  patients  who  get  well. 

The  chorea  ekdrica  of  Bergeron,  Henoch  and  others  is  probably  a  true 
chorea,  although  cases  of  it  have  been  described  as  paramyoclonus  multi- 
plex. Dubini's  chorea,  also  called  electrical,  is  very  rare,  and  is  said  lo  lie 
associated  with  fever,  muscular  atrophy,  and  paralysis.  It  is  an  infectioui 
disease,  seen  mostly  in  Italy. 

V.  MYASTHENIA   GRAVIS. 

The  disease  to  which  Jolly  gave  this  name  may  be  said  to  be  etill  on  trial 
Both  clinically  and  pathologically  it  is  as  yet  a  subject  of  dispute.  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  syndrome  in  which  there  is  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  musclm 
supplied  by  the  bulb,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  ej'e  muscles  and  muscles 
of  the  extremities.  The  tendency  is  towards  a  fatal  termination.  The 
disease  is  also  called  asthenic  btilbar  paUy. 

Pathology.^ — Almost  by  unanimous  consent  the  Germans,  who  havt 
done  most  to  secure  the  recognition  of  this  syndrome,  declare  that  the  anatMn- 
ical  examinations  in  the  brain  and  curd  are  negative.  Maier  claimed  to  hare 
found  alterations  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  Marinescu  and 
Widal  reported  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells,  but  Oppenheim  denies  the  w- 
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lidity  of  these  findings.  In  America,  studies  have  been  made  by  Hun,  Burr 
and  McCarthy,  and  others,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  see  changes  in  the 
thymus  gland  and  lymphoid  infiltration  in  the  muscles  as  the  true  causes  of 
the  disease.    The  subject  is  still  far  from  settled. 

Symptoms. — Rapid  exhaustion  of  certain  muscles  or  muscle  groups  seems 
to  be  the  cardinal  symptom.  The  patient  may  begin  using  the  muscles  with 
normal  vigor,  but  they  rapidly  exhaust,  sometimes  with  alarming  results. 
Thus  there  occur  dysarthria,  dysphonia,  dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  ptosis,  in  short, 
the  evidences  of  paralysis  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  3d,  5th,  7th,  10th,  and 
12th  nerves.  Along  with  this  the  extremities  are  often  involved,  and  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  weakened,  so  that  the  prostration  may  be  extreme  and  dan- 
gerous. These  attacks  may  be  paroxysmal,  excited  especially  by  voluntary 
use,  and  in  fact  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  often  by  stages. 

Jolly  observed  the  "myasthenic  reaction"  to  faradic  stimulation,  i.e.,  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  muscles  by  the  faradic  current.  This  reaction  is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  pathognomonic.  There  is  no  muscular  atrophy;  no 
fibrillation;  no  involvement  of  sensations;  no  optic  atrophy;  no  paralysis  of 
the  bladder  or  bowel;  no  abolition  of  the  tendon  reflexes  (as  a  rule);  no  af- 
fection of  consciousness.  Hun's  patient,  however,  had  attacks  of  extreme  weak- 
ness, or  collapse,  in  which  the  mind  was  not  clear  and  the  heart's  action  waa 
depressed.    The  attacks  resembled  angina  s^ine  dolore,  or  even  heart  block. 

Cases  vary  in  the  distribution  of  the  symptoms.  In  some  patients  bul- 
bar symptoms  are  most  marked;  in  others  exhaustion  is  more  wide-spread. 
Some  cases  continue  for  years,  and  the  disease  may  have  marked  remissions 
and  exacerbations.    A  fatal  result  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Diasrnosis. — The  disease  resembles  Landry's  paralysis,  except  in  its 
tendency  to  remission  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  organic  central  disease. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  reported  cases  are  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  Landry's  disease. 

In  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  the  evidence  of  organic  central  disease 
is  clear;  as  for  instance,  a  flaccid  paralysis  with  loss  of  the  tendon  reflexes 
and  with  the  reactions  of  degeneration.  The  disease  is  ushered  in  as  an  acute 
febrile  affection;  it  is  not  one  of  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  the  paraly- 
sis is  obstinately  located,  as  a  rule,  in  one  limb  and  even  in  one  set  of  muscles. 
Bulbar  symptoms  are  not  common,  although  not  unnoted  especially  in  epi- 
demic anterior  poliomyelitis. 

From  true  bulbar  palsy  the  asthenic  form  is  distinguished  especially  by 
the  history  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of  nuclear  disease.  In  the  former 
there  is  an  insidious  onset,  a  slow  course,  and  the  affected  muscles  slowly 
waste,  and  present  fibrillation  and  gradual  loss  of  power. 

Hysteria  may  closely  simulate  myasthenia  gravis.  The  exhaustion 
and  the  myasthenic  reaction  to  faradism  should  distinguish  the  two  affections. 
Bulbar  symptoms  are  rare,  although  there  may  be  aphonia,  globus,  oesoph- 
agismus,  and  retching.     Hysterical  ptosis  is  not  unheard  of. 

It  is  necessary  to  utter  a  warning  against  placing  too  much  confidence 
in  the  exhaustion  symptom.  Something  very  like  it  can  be  seen  in  neuras- 
thenia; and,  in  fact,  a  weakened  muscle  from  whatever  cause  (as  in  neuritis 
or  dystrophy)  exhausts  rapidly  on  being  used.^ 

iSm  CMnpbeU  and  BramweU  (or  a  eiitieal  <figift  of  myaitlitiiia  grmTw,  Brain,  1000. 
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XVI. 

THE  ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH. 

Great  aa  have  been  the  advances  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  origin 
and  course  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the  derangements  of  the  cardiac 
rhythm  by  physiological  and  clinical  studies  by  means  of  the  polygraph, 
it  early  became  apparent  that  this  method,  like  those  which  had  preceded 
it,  has  its  limitations,  since  it  fails  to  indicate  in  which  chanaber  of  the  heart 


a,  disturbance  of  rhythm  has  its  origin.  The  perfection  of  the  string  gal- 
vanometer of  Einthoven,  an  instrument  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  determine 
and  record  the  electrical  variations  which  accompany  the  phases  of  the 
Tjardiac  contraction  in  the  form  of  the  eleetrocanliogram,  affords  a  new 
method   of   investigation   of  the   greatest   importance.     The    coat  of  the 


i^y^j^J^y^y^y^^A 


Fia.  410,— Tracing  taken  in  D2.  8ho»ing  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

apparatus  and   the  great  technical  skill  required   in  its  use   restrict  its 
employment,  but  insure  at  the  same  time  accuracy  in  the  results.' 

This  instrument  depends  upon  the  "fact  that  a  current  generates  a 
magnetic  TipM  acting  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  which  varies  with  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  which  may  thus  exert  a  varying  attraction  or 
repulsion  upon  a  second  magnetic  Geld  in  its  vicinity."  The  current  is  led 
off  from  the  body  by  suitable  electrodes  and  represents  the  difference  of 

'  For  >  full  desFhprlon  n!  the  ioMrumenl  and  methods  and  aa  atialysi)  a(  lbs  elect nurdioiram.  «« 
Hini-hfclder,  Iniflriute  .VIeJii;ai  Journsl,  vol,  iviu.  No.  6.      Ttwre  ia  altudy  a  tare*  liWrature  upon 
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potential  between  the  skin  underlying  the  electrodes.  It  is  generated  by 
(a)  the  permanent  difference  of  potential  between  these  two  different  areas 
known  as  the  current  of  rest  and  (b)  the  oscillationa  caused  by  the  action 
current  of  the  heart  itaelf.  The  current  of  rest  ia  neutralized  by  a  battery- 
current  equal  to  it  but  opposite  in  direction.  This  being  accomplished  Uw 
only  current  acting  upon  the  galvanometer  is  that  due  to  the  contraction 
of  muscles.  The  patient  being  completely  at  rest  the  tonic  contractions  of 
the  skeletal  muscles  exert  an  insigniScant  influence;  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles  upon  deep  inepira- 
tion  exerts  a  distinct  effect,  which,  however,  is  slower  than  that  produced 
by  contractions  of  the  myocardium.  The  action  current,  therefore,  is  th&i 
produced  by  cardiac  contractions. 

The  conventional  tracings  in  man  are  made  with  the  electrodes  in  three 
positions: 

1st  (D  1)  Lead  or  Derivation — Right  hand  and  left  hand. 

2d    (D  2)   Lead  or  Derivation — Right  hand  and  left  foot. 

3d    (D  3)   Lead  or  Derivation — Left  hand  and  left  foot. 
For  special  purposes  other  derivations  are  occasionally  used. 


"A  curve  representing  the  electrical  variations  due  to  the  heart-beat 
is  known  as  an  electrocardiogram  and  that  of  a  normal  heart-beat  is  shown 
in  Fig.  409.  The  first  part  of  the  curve  is  represented  by  a  small  wave 
which  Einthoven  designates  by  P  (presystolic  wave)  equivalent  to  a  vari- 
ation of  -Q~  volt,  coincident  with  the  onset  of  auricular  systole.  This 
is  followed  by  a  small  depression,  Q,  below  the  base-line  just  before  the 
electrical  wave  of  the  ventricle.  The  ventricular  wave  (R)  is  the  largest 
wave  of  the  curve  and  represents  about  -^  volts.  It  sets  in  and  sub- 
sides within  .02  second,  and  then  falls  below  the  base-line  to  form  a  depres- 
sion, S,  just  before  the  mechanical  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  sets  in. 
This  is  followed  by  an  instant  during  which  the  curve  remains  near  the 
base-line,  and  then  it  gradually  ascends  to  form  a  wave,  T,  lasting  about 
.1  second  in  midsystole.  There  are  no  waves  at  the  end  of  systole  or  in  Uie 
diastolic  period  until  the  beginning  of  auricular  contraction."  (Hirsch- 
felder,  to  whom  the  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  permission  to 
reproduce  the  accompanying  electrocardiograms,  made  by  Dr.  G.  3.  Bond, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.) 
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Abasia.  416 
Abdomen,  21 

density  and  elaHticiiv  of,  104 
examination  of  by  X-rays,  384 
fat  accumuiationn  of,  70 
general  distention  of,  75 

due  to  accumulation  of  gas, 

76 
due  to  ascites,  77 
due  to  dropsy,  77 
due  to  fat  accumulations, 

75 
due   to    gas    in   peritoneal 

cavity,  76 
due  to  tumor.  78 
general  dulness  of,  144 
general  retraction  of,  75 
f^landular  enlargements  of,  85 
imaginary  or  conventional  lines 

of.  21 
in»>pection  of,  74 
in  diseaMc,  74 
local  areas  of  dulness  of,  147 
local  prominence  of,  78  _ 

due   to   abnormal    internal 

conditions,  80 
due  to  abscess  of  appendi- 
citis, 84 
due  to  abscess  from  caries, 

84 
due  to  aneurism,  85 
due  to  cancer  of  gall-blad- 
der. 87 
due  to  cancer  of  liver,  86 
due  to  cancer  of  pancreas, 

87 
due  to  cancer  of  stomach, 

86 
due  \fl  changes  of  wall,  79 
due  to  cysts,  84 
due  to  distended  gall-blad- 
der, 82 
due  to  ectopic  or  floating 

viscera,  81 
due  to  enlarged  kidneys,  83 
due  to  enlarged  liver,  83 
due  to  enlarged  pancreas, 

84 
due  to  enlarged  spleen,  83 
due  to  fat,  79 
due  to  floating  kidney.  81 
due  to  floating  liver,  82 
due  to  floating  spleen,  82 
due  to  gastrectasis,  81 
due  to  hepatic  abscess,  84 
due  to   intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. 81 
due  to  intussusception,  81 
due    to    ovarian    or    tubal 

abscess,  84 
due    to    perinephritic    ab- 
scess, 84 
due  to  phantom  tumor,  79 
due  to  renal  abscess,  84 
due  to  spasmodically  con- 
tracten  rectus  muscle,  79 
due  to  splenic  abscess,  84 
due  to  subphrenic  abscess, 

84 
due  to  visceral  abscess.  84 
in  extra-uterine  pregnancy, 
85 


Abdomen,  local  retraction  of,  75 

lymph-nodes  of,  80 

malignant  and  other  growths  of, 
86 
skin  in,  534 

moderate  distention  of,  76 

movements  of,  in  disease,  89 
postural,  102 
respiratory,  101 
upon  manipulation,  103 

natural  lines  of,  21 

normal,  74 

outline  of,  103 

palpation  of,  97 

Thayer's  method  of.  104 

percussion  of,  143 

pulsation  of  synchronous  with 
cardiac  systole,  89 

quadrants  of,  23 

surface  of,  inspection  of,  87 
palpation  of,  104 

tenderness  of,  582 

vascular  changes  in.  88 
Abdominal     organs     or     tumors, 
movements  of,  101 

viscera,  topographical  anatomy 
of.  32 

wall.  99 

abscess  of,  80 
neoplasms  of,  80 
tumors  of.  99 
Abscess,  appendiceal,  84,  970 

atheromatous,  1240 

embolic  or  pyipmic,  1001,  1064 

extrapleural,  1100 

from  caries.  84 

mediastinal,  1084 

of  abdominal  wall.  80,  1002 

of  kidney,  1123 

of  liver.  999 

ovarian  or  tubal  abscess,  84 

pancreatic,  1016 

perinephric.  84.  1123 

perirenal,  1123 

psoas,  84 

pulmonary,  1079 

renal,  84 

retropharyngeal.  495 

subphrenic,  84,  1002.  1100 

thyroid,  12 
Achrondroplasia,  927.  1405 
Achylia  gastrica,  949 
Acidosis.  898 
Acoria,  501 

Acoustic  decussation,  346 
Acrocyanosis.  1399 
Acromegaly,  1181,  1404 

facies  in,  396 

skeletal  changes  of,  403 
Acropanpsthesia.  584 
Actinomycosis,  773 

cutaneous,  775 

definition  of,  773 

diagnosis  of,  775 

etiology  of,  773 

exciting  cause  of,  774 

^^tro-intestinal,  774 

joints  in.  408 

respiratory.  775 

symptoms  of.  774 
Addison's  diseaxe,  1178 

skin  in,  534 
Adenitis,  local  tuberculous,  792 


Adenitis,  syphilitic,  1152 

tuberculous,  1152 
Adenoid  vegetations,  491 
Adenolipomatosis,  932 
Adiposis  dolorosa,  932 

tubenMa  simplex,  931 
Adrenal  bodies,  diseases  of,  1178 

tuberculosis  of,  801 
iEgophony,  165 
Aflenhand.  1325 
African  black-water  fever,  854 
Age,  importance  of  in  case-taking, 

42 
Agglutination  test,  246 
Agoraphobia.  596 
Agraphia,  motor,  327 

sensory,  327 
Ague,  850 

cake,  83.  576  854.  1163 
Aichmophobia,  596 
Air,  complemental,  437 

reserve  or  supplemental,  437 

residual.  437 

stationary.  437 

tidal.  437 
Air-patoMiKes.   upper,  dyspnoea  in 
obstruction  of.  442 
occlusion  of,  157 
Akineiiia.  320 
Albinism,  535 

Albuminous  decomposition.  519 
Albuminuria.  285 

accidental,  286 

Alimentary.  285 

due   to   ub^truction   of  urinary 
passages,  286 

due  to  renal  circulatory  disturb- 
ances. 286 

febrile.  285.  1116 

in  blood  disorders,  285 

in  nerv'ous  diseases,  286 

of  adolescence,  1136 

of  oq^anic  kidney  disease,  285 

physiological,  285 

renal,  285 

toxic,  285 
Albumose.  Bence-Jones's,  287 
Albumosuria.  287 
Alcoholic  intoxication,  1271 
Alcoholism.  876 

acute.  877 

and  drug  habits  in  aged,  1288 

chronic,  877 

chronic  insanity  of,  878 

delirium  of,  597 

diagnosis  of.  878 

pathology  of,  877 

symptoms  of.  877 
Alkali  star\'ation,  293 
Alkaptone  bodies,  293 
Alimmtary  canal,  tuberculosis  of. 

797 
AUochiria,  566 
AUorrhythmia,  175 
Alopecia.  547 

areata,  547 

senilis.  547 

syphilitica.  823 
Amaurosis.  369 

hvstcrical.  373 
Amblvopia,  369 

central.  370 

from  loss  of  blood.  370 
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Amblyo|»k.  methyl-alcohol,  370 


mnalE,  49! 


npluUc,  I13Q 
bothrioewhmluB.  114 

dviplupft  of.  444 
■enenl.  1)34 

Endache  or.  5G9 
idiopsthie  or  profcna 
lanVliai 
pBlkn-jn.  1133 


s.  645.  1137 
113B 
of.  1137 
of.  1139 

■tiol<^  of.  I't^"*" 

pnwnlBiis  of,  1141 

■l-mptomi  or,  1137 


Ifln^mtlol  diunDuaof.  1140 
-,  1137 
>(,  1141 


primary.  1134 
p-eiido-.  1133 
renal.  1110 

splenic,  1141.1148,  1165 
Anssthesia.  323 

croHed.  1309 
dlwociated,  344 
sloi-e  and  stocking,  323 
ticmi-.  1308 
HegmenUi.  330 


Anaphylaxis 
Aneneephali 


headache  dm-  to,  571 

inlracramsl,  1278 

of  abdominal  aorta.  1257 

"  a"™12sf  *"'  'o"  "    »o    ' 

of  dccHbc  aiiB  and  it<  braaehe 


couKh  in,  1248 
course  of,  I25fi 
diacnoais  of.  1253 
dilTerential     diac 


hemorrbaae  in.  1247 
pain  in.  1248 
physical  eitni  of.  1240 
procnoala  or,  1256 
aymptoms  ol,  1246 


X-rayxm.  3S4 
Aniina,  400 


Anciocholitia,  chitmic.  MS 
AnguluR  Ludovici.  13,  14,  64 

AnTiydnemia.  252 


"b™  8^™" 


Ankyloalomum  diiad« 
Anophefes.  849.  SAO 


vou,  £01.  1383 


SSK 


if.vT"'"'' ' 


irch  of,  3 


Dethod  d(  aputi 

299 

eitemal.   act 
«rature,  435 
551 

1383 

i«m  of.  1244 


thoracic,     aneuriun     o(.    1087. 

1246 
X-ny  axamiDation  of,  384 
irtic  msufGdency,  1214 

diiunaug  of.  1217 

munnurof!  1216 
phyiieal  ngna  of.  1215 


f.  1217 
f.  1215 


I,  1214 
ms  of.  11 
an.  1217 


•tenoiis,  1217 
Apex  beat.  14.  70,  92 
Aphasia,    and    other    dafecta    of 

au!!^y.'  327 
conduction.  327,  32« 
hir>tericat,  328 


r,  327 


>un),  326 


Aphemia°3W  "' 


Appearance  of 
Appendicitis.  1 


course  or.  970 
delink tioD  nt.  964 

disss' 


is  of.  971 
y  of.  964   "° 


pain  of.  96?" 


■asss 

rnsof,-^ 

eaeof.  9GS 

tubertu 

oils.  800 

Ap^pSdix 

500 

us  oooditioc 

loasof. 

A pyrexia 

A^«n 

lis.  359 

Area,  aon 

ic.  32,  169 

conccp 

327 

of  superRcial  ardiac  dulnni 


pulmona.i,'l'68 

•iamoid.  23 

iplBnic,  23 

tricuspid.  32,  65. 
Areas,  cortical,  for 
316 

HDMry.  of  cereb 
Ar^yria.  534 


rrhythmi 


.  '^*-  *' 


pauiology  of. 


pathological  conditiana.  102 
chaosea  in.  pain  due  to.  559 
disiweaof.  mO 
nomul,  auscultation  oT.  161 
tuberculoeii  ot.  802 
Arteriosclerosis.  1230 
blood -pressure  in.  118 
definition  of.  1239 
diaaooaii  of,  1243 
etioloay  or.  1240 
caneral.  in  myocuditu.  118B 
ocular  ehanna  in,  378 
procnouB  oT  1243 

syraptoms  of.  1241 
eaidiae,  1343 
senbr^  1243 
lnextr«idliai,lM3 
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Arteriosclerosis,     symptoms     of* 

vasomotor,  1243 
Artery,  hepatic,  diseases  of,  909 

pulmonary,  30 
Arthritis  deformans,  406.  749,  833, 
908 
clinical  varieties  of.  908 
definition  of,  908 
diaffnosis  of,  910 
etiology  of,  908 
in  children,  910 
monarticular  form  of,  909 
morbid  anatomy  of,  908 
progre^ive      polyarticular 

form  of,  909 
vertebral  form  of,  910 
lEonorrhceal,  407,  832 
mfective,  406 

in  hemorrhagic  diseases,  407 
primary,  406 
pyiemic  or  septic,  833 
rheumatoid,  908 
tuberculous,  407 
Arthropathies,  medical,  404 
AHcariaais,  866 
Ascaris    lumbricoides,    511,    524, 

806 
Ancites.  77,  539,  1021 
adipofiUK,  1022 
chylosua,  1022 
chylous  and  chj'Iiform,  1022 
definition  of,  1021 
diagnosis  of,  1023 
etiology  of,  1021 
inflammatory,  1022 
milky,  non-fatty,  1022 
symptom»  of,  1022 
Ascitic  fluid,  character  of,  1021 
Asphyxia,  437 
Asta-sia,  410 

Astasia-al>asia.  416,  1382 
Astereognonis,  324,  345 
Asthenopia,  353 
muscular.  366 
Ajtthma,  bronchial,  1058 
definition  of,  10.'>8 
diagnosis  of,  1060 
dyspnora  in,  443 
etiology  of,  1059 
prognosis  of,  1061 
physical  signs  of,  1060 
symptoms  of,  1059 
cardiac.  442 
hay.  1037 
nervous,  1058 
AUxia,  322 
cerebellar,  346 

hereditary,  1296 
hereditary.  1334,  1372 

speech  of,  328 
locomotor,  1328 
Atelectasis,  pulmonary,  1070 
acq  ui  red,  1070 
congenital;  1070 
Atheroma,  463 
Athetosis.  322 
Athyrea,  1174 
Atony,  gastric,  950 
Atrophy,  409 

acute  yellow,  982 
arthritic,  342 
degenerative,  410 

myopathic  forms  of,  411 
hemifacial,  1401 
muscular,  342 

Charcot-Marie-Tooth  type  of, 

1368.  1408 
progressive,  1325 
due  to  lead  poisoning,  883 
of  lun^,  1060 
of  opUc  nerve,  375 
pigment.  535 
spmal,  342 
Attitude.  415 

forced  or  tmperaUve,  413 
Auditory  canaJ,  external    exami- 
nation of.  227 
irritation,  1318 
Auseultatioii,  147 


Auscultation,  as  applied  to  diaf^- 
nosis     of    diseases   of   respi- 
ratory organs,  151 
during  phonation,  164 
immediate  or  direct,  147 
in  diseases  of  circulatory  organs. 
166 
technic  of,  166 
mediate  or  indirect,  147 
methods  of,  147.  177 
of  arteries   under  pathological 

conditions,  192 
of  normal  arteries,  191 
of  normal  veins,  192 
of  veins  under  pathological  con- 
ditions. 193 
technic  of.  149 
Auscultatory  respiratory  signs  in 
disease,  155 
in  health,  152 
signs  of   circulatory  organs  in 
health,  168 
Autointoxication,  896 

from   abolition  of    function    of 

skin,  898 
gastro-intestinal,  896 
Axons,  307 

B 

Bacillus,     a^rogenes     capeulatus, 
542,  1105 

anthracis,  776 

dysenteria>,  756 

fusiformis,  714 

influenza,  698 

Kleb8-L6ffler,  706 

lepnp,  781 

mallei,  771 

pestis   758 

tetanus,  764 

typhosus,  606 

persi  stance  of,  after  recovery 
from  enteric  fever,  620 
Back.  14 

pain  in,  574 
Backache.  574 
Bactera>mia,  263.  742,  744 
Bandelettes  externes,  1329 
Banti's  disease,  1148,  1165 
Barlow's  disease,  925 
Basedow's  or  Parry's  disease,  1171 
BasophilcK,  258 
Basophilia,  262 

granular.  256 
Bearing-down  sensation,  585 
Bednar's  aphtha,  491 
Bed-sore^,  344 
Belching.  503 
Bellows  murmur,  186 
Bell's  mania.  1288 

palsy,  1310,  1401 
Bensidin   test  in  examination  of 

faeces,  221 
Beri-beri,  761 

acute  cardiac  or  pernicious  form 
of.  763 

atrophic  or  dry  form  of,  762 

definition  of,  761 

diagnosis  of,  763 

dropsical  or  wet  form,  763 

etiology  of.  761 

prognosis  of,  763 

symptoms  of,  762 

undeveloped  or  larval  form  of, 
762 
Bile-duct,  common.  36 
obstruction  of,  994 

cystic,  obstruction  of,  994 
Bile-ducts,  and  gall-bladder,  can- 
cer of,  989 
diseases  of,  983 

extrahepatic,  36 

various  lesions  of,  980 
Bilharsiasis,  856 
Biliary  calculi,  522 

colic,  577 
Biliousness,  980 
Black  fever,  835 


duln 


Black  spit.  1078 
Bladder,  38 

distended,    percussion 
over,  143 
Bleeder's  disease,  1158 
Blepharospasm,  357 
Blindness.  325 

partial,  325 
Blood,  229 

agglutination  reaction  of,  246 

altered  condition  of.  539 

animal  parasites  in,  263 

bacteria  in,  263 

bacteriological  examination  of. 
245 

cells,  nucleated  red.  250 

oxyphilic,    finely    granular. 


268 
oil 


polychromatophilic,  256 

red,  in  urine,  272 
number  of,  254 
coa^lation  of,  253 

time  of.  243 
color  of,  252 
color  index  of,  242 
crisis,  257 

differential  counting  of,  233 
diseases  of.  1133 
examination  of,  229 

general  results  uf.  252 

methods  of,  229 
erythrocytes,     leucocytes     and 
bloud -platelets  in,  233 
counting  of,  235 
fixation    of,    by   wet   methods. 

230 
heat  fixation  of,  230 
in  chlorosis,  1135 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  917 
in  I lodgkin's  disease,  1151 
in  lymphatic  leukirmia,  1146 
in  pernicious  ana>mia.  1138 
in    splenomedullary    leukaemia. 

1145 
leucocytes  in,  257 

counting  of,  230 
obtaining  of,   for  examination, 

229 
opsonic  index  of,  249 
platelets.  2i")7 

enumeration  of,  237 
preparation   of,    for   immediate 
examination,  230 

for  staining,  22X) 
pressure,  115 

agonal  hypotension,  118 

high,  117 

hypertension,  117 

hypotension,  1 18 

in  angina  pectoris,  119 

in  apoplexy,  118 

in  arteriosclerosis,  118 

in  chronic  diseases.  119 

in    chronic    parench3rmatoua 
nephritis,  118 

in  disease,  117 

in  diseases  of  heart,  118 

in  diseases  of  nervous  system. 
119 

in  epilepsy,  120 

in  infectious  diseases.  1 19 

in  mental  diseases,  120 

in  nephritis,  118 

in  pneumonia,  119 

in  uremia,  1 18 

in  valvular  disease,  118 

low,  118 

measurement  of,  1 15 

auscultatory  method,  110 

normal,  110 
reaction  of.  252 

serum  test  of,    macrosoopical. 
248 
microscopical,  246 
specific  gravity  of,  243,  252 
staining.  230 

double.  232 
test  of,   for  diabetes  mellitcuL 

251 


Boili.643 
BoiK*,  402 

BotlinDcephAlun  !■ 

BnchL&i  plexum  ikJ. 
BFmchyi!ftrdi&,  4€7 


.mni]  o 


h«i."rrha«e  of.  ,12(i: 

EUiW^'in?  1*^83 

■vphil'i^f,  '1284 
tumore  of.  1279 
Break-bone  frvec.  703 
Bnvt,  funnel,  M 

pigeon,  63 
Biwthing.  bronchDvs 
155.  158 
tnrliesl.  bronchml  ■ 
152.  1 55.  158 


Brfmehi,  dinnuws  of,  U 

definition  ot.  1055 
diunoKW  of.  1056 
eliologv  of.  1056 
physical  niinB  of.  101 
prognoFiiH  uT,  1067 


etiXsy'uf.  1051 
palhoToey  of,  1051 
phynicU  lisni  of,  lOSI 
Bymptoms  of.  1051 


luciA  in.  143 
noim.  1U54 
ule.  1054 
ironic.  1056 


putrid ,  1054 


BranrhorrhBEis.  I04I3 
Bronrliorrlicpn.  1051 

■erofi.  lO.M 
Bruit  de  dial'ir  1135 
Buelt  fever,  593 


C^hexia.  393 

■ularial,  B63 

BtrumiprivB.  SH,  IITT 

■yphiliUc,  822 
Beum.  33 

unon  diHBH.  1345 
aleuli,  biliuy,  522 

cynio.  with  n  and  indicD.  1125 


pItfHphalLC.  112 
rmi.  1,121 


Cunp  fever,  041 

"---sr.  Lobstein'*.  85.  1133 

bile-ducu  ud  «ll-btwlder. 

M9 

bladder,  ST,  989 


of  aall-bladder, 
of  fHad  of  pane 


dinplacement*  of,  JO 


Cam.,  blood-.  274 
epithelial,  273 
tatty.  273 


eliiiiral  sifninoae*  ol.  I 

talep^y.  599 
laract.  see 
tarrli.  autumnal.  1037 


Oatairh.  aaaaL  etuvn^    air 
hypertiwhic^  tOM 


Cavliiea. 

iioa 

Cell-bodiei 


of  CUike  and  £> 


CeUulitii  ot  neck,  IBS 
Centicrade  Mvle.  63 
Ceph^a.  568 


rcneral  symptom*  ol,  X 
regional  d««n»i>  of,  32- 
bemoiihaye,  1257 
dJBffDO!ll4  of.  1270 

patholocy  of.  12d7 
•ymptonu  of.  1268 

moooplKia.  317 

pallia  oTchildm.  12T3 


anomaloui  tomu  of,  733 
chronic.  734 

cantaciouBnen  of.  731 

de&iilian  of.  730 
diunoaia  of.  T35 
differential  diacnoati  of.  731 
eiiolocy  of,  730 
eiciliuB  cauH!  of,  730 
eye  lenona  ia.  733 
iniemiittat.  734 
malicnant,  733 
mild.  734 


tymptoi 
of  73 


El:r'r5:gi"^'^-' 

detormitie.  of.  63 


'creased  expamum  ot.  68 
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Cbeet,    movements  of.    unilAteral 
modificationa  of,  68 

normal,  dull  areas  in,  132 
percussion  of,  130 
tympanitic  areas  in,  131 

paralytic,  63 

percussion  signs  in,  130 

phthinoid  or  paralytic,  810 

retraction  of,  after  pleurisy,  66 
due  to  superficial   cavity  of 

lung,  66 
due    to    tuberculous  consoli- 
dation of  lung.  66 

rhachitic  63 

sise  of.  62 

surface  of,  67 

unilateral  diminution  of.  65 

unilateral  enlargement  of,  65 
Chest- wall,  new  growths  in,  1255 
CThicken  or  pigeon  breast,  403,  928 
Chicken-pox  (see  Varicella),  668 
Chloasma  gravidarum,  533 

uterinum,  74 
Chloroma,  1147 
Chlonwis,  1134 

blood  in,  1135 

definition  of.  1134 

diftfnoAis  of,  1 136 

differential  diagnosis  of,  1136 

etiology  of.  11^ 

florida,  527,  1135 

prognosis  of.  1137 

pseudo-,  1136 

rubra,  1135 

symptoms  of,  1135 
Choked  disk.  374 
Cholangitis,  chronic  catarrhal,  985 

suppurative.  985.  1002 
Cholecystitis,  971 

acute,  987 

chronic.  988 
Cholelithia.sis.  989 

deflnitiun  of,  989 

diaffnosiM  of,  996 

etiology  of,  989 

prognosis  of.  997 

symptoms  of,  991 
Cholera,  752 

Asiatica,  752 

complications   and   sequels   of, 
755 

definition  of,  752 

diaupiosis  of,  755 

diflterential  diagnosis  of.  755 

diarrhoea  in,  premonitory,  754 
serous,  754 

etiology  of,  752 

«xciting  cause  of,  753 

infantum,  955 

infectiosa,  752 

morbus,  755 

noAtras,  755 

prognosis  of,  755 

reactive  stage  of,  755 

aicca.  755 

stage  of  collapse  of,  754 

symptoms  of.  754 

•tvphoid,  755 
Cholestersmia,  532 
Cholesterin  plates  in  sputum,  298 
Chondrodystrophia    for  talis,    927, 

1405 
Chorea.  1369 

chronic  progre?«»ive,  1374 

diagnosis  oi,  1371 

Dubinins,  1410 

electrica,  1410 

epidemic,  1372 

etiol9gy  of,  1369 

Git  in,  418 
bit,  1372 
hemi-,  1370 
hereditary-,  1374 
hypotheses  of.  1370 
insaniens.  13r)9.  1371 
major,  1372 
paralytic.  1370 
po.«itheniipleKir,  322 
prognosis  of,  1372 


Chorea,  Sydenham's,  1360 

symptouis  of,  1370 
Choreiform  affections,  1372 
Chronudrosis,  536 
Chylous  fluids.  304 
Cicatrices  or  scars,  543 
Circulation.  460 

collateral  cutaneous,  544 
Circulatory  derangements,  1061 
dyspnoea  in,  442 
pain  due  to.  559 

system,  syphilis  of,  827,  830 
Cirrhosis  hepatic,  104 

of  left  lung,  1106 

pulmonary,  1090 
Clapotage,  941 

Claudication,  intermittent,  1243 
Claustrophobia,  596 
Clavicles,  12,  13 
Cliquetis  metallique,  170 
Coagulometer    of     Russell     and 
Brodie,  244 

Wriifht's,  244 
Cocainism,  881 
Coccidiosis,  842 
Cocomania,  881 

Coffee-grounds  vomit.  208, 509, 944 
Cold,  hay  or  rose,  1037 

in  head.  1035 
Coldness,  584 
Colic,  biliar> ,  563.  992 
dia^uosi5  of.  093 
dtfierential  diagnosis  of,  993 

intestinal,  994 

lead,  994 

nervous  hepatic,  994 

renal,  563 

right-sided.  993 
Colica  pictonum,  882 
Cohtis,  mucous.  516.  971 
Collar  of  brawn,  13,  677 
Colles's  law,  821 
Colon,  33 

idiopathic  dilatation  of.  963 

percussion  of,  containing  fecal 
masses,  144 
Colostrum,  902 
Column  of  Gowers,  345 
Coma,  598.  599 

alcoholic,  891 

associated  phenomena  of,  600 

diabetic,  601 

differential  diagnosis  of,  602 

epileptic,  1376 

following  convul.sions,  601 

hysterical,  602 

of  apoplexy,  600 

of  cereoral  disease,  600 

of  epilepsy,  602 

of  infectious  diseases,  600 

of  poisoning,  601 

of  sunstroke.  60 1 

of  traumatism,  600 

unemic,  601,  892 
Coma  vigil.  598 
Comma  bacillus.  753 
Compensation,  railing.  181 

in  aortic  disease,  182 

in  mitral  disease,  182 

ruptured.  182 
Concretions,  intestinal,  523 
Condylomata,  823 

flat,  823 
Congenital    hypertrophia    muscu- 
lorum vera,  409 
Congestion,  portal,  520 
Conjunctiva,  and  Mclera,  357 

diphtheria  of,  358 

hemorrhage  beneath.  358 

inflammation  of,  357 

roughness  or  elevation  of,  358 

tumors'  and  cysts  of,  358 

uric  acid  deposits  in,  358 
Conjunctivitis,   acut«   contagious, 
357 

gonorrhrral,  358 
Consciousness,    derangements    of, 
595 
depressive,  598 


Constipation.  512.  897 

and      constitutional      derange- 
ments. 515 

associated  symptoms  of,  515 

causes     of,     constitutional     or 
general,  512 
local,  513 

duration  of.  515 

in  malignant  disease.  514 

in  the  new-bom,  514 

in  nurslings,  514 

spasmodic,  514 
Constitutio  lymphatica,  1168 
Consumption,  802 

galloping,  804 

throat,  1045 
Contracture,  321 

hysterical,  1381 
Convulsions,  588 

coma  and,  601 

due     to     circulatory     derange, 
ments,  589 

due  to  inflammatory  and   de- 
generative processeB,  5,  90 

etiologv  of,  589 

general,  588 

irritation  in.  589 
of  infancy,  1379 

hysterical,  591 

infantile,  590 

local  irritation  in,  589 

of  reflex  origin,  590 

of  tetanus,  591 

puerperal,  591 

ursemic,  590,  1112 
Coordination,  normal,  345 
Coprtemia,  897 
Coprolalia,  1373 
Cor  adiposum,  1 193 

bovinum,  182.  1191 

villosum,  1198 
Cord,   diseases  of,   relation  of  to 
lesions  of  fibre  tracts,  315 

white  matter  of,  fibre  tracts  of, 
315 
Cornea,  358 

Corona  veneris,  395.  823 
Coronary  arteries,   embolism  and 
thrombosis  of,  1188 
sclerosis  of,  1187 
Corpus  callosum,  lesions  of,  326 
Corrigan's  disease,  1214 
Corset  liver.  82 
Corysa,  1035 

periodic,  1037 
Costivene«s,  512 
Cough,  444 

a  symptom  of  respiratory  ca- 
Urrh.  446 

centric,  448 

clinical  varieties  of,  448 

constant  and  recurrent,  449 

croupv,  450 

dry,  448 

ear,  447 

etiological  considerations  of,  446 

liver,  448 

loose  or  moist.  449 

mediastinal,  448 

ner^'ous,  448 

of  dentition,  448 

paroxysmal,  449 

pharangeal,  447 

reflex,  446.  449 

significance  of  in  diagnosis,  446 

stomach,  447 

suppressed,  450 

uncleveloped,  450 
Coup  de  soleil,  899 
Courvoisier's  law,  995 
Cowpox,  063 

Crampt*.  painful  muscular,  579 
Craniotabes,  928 
Cranium.  8 

shape  of.  403 
Crepitation,  94 

atelectatic,  of  Abrams,  160 
Crepitus,  Ifil 

indux,  160.  722 


rwantia.  1183 

DiaUU  btoai^,  K34.  SI8,  1180 

ncreatique,  914 

rlea,  898.  912 


xoC-Leydm,  297 

1.298 

irculatory     derBDse- 


.  BbdaminBl   84 


n.  305,  707,  1129 


ipiraU.  297.  454 


KFirium. 


and   paycbonnuDtic. 
Qs.  oombincil.  330 


ttemens,  597.  877 

Delusioim.  595 

Dementia,  fipeech  id.  3! 

Dencue,  702,  752 
Uool  in,  704 
definillon  of,  702 
diunoaia  of.  704 
eiiuiocy  of,  702 


d  •ymptanu  of.  SIT 


Ditrotism?T72 
Diet,  Schmidt'!.  214 
Dietl'i  criHs,  578,  llOS 


Dipbtberu.     vomplicstioM 

defiSlljonot.*705 


f»uci«l,  707 


Diplegia.  321.1274 


IDtivdlulKfu    b^ 


I,  715 


pn'^on'w','300 
Diplopia,  304 

croued.  1306 
DipupuuiiB,  S7S 

Di£!^"X^^ol   in   oi 

ing,  49 
DiHSsea.    chronio,    blood -pi 

trophic,  341 
DisfoDu  pulmoiuUe.  298 
Diolomissif.  27  B,  855 

hmnie.  S56 


Diltrich's  plusti.  1054 
Diverticula,  pulsion.  4« 

(nction.  499 
DiuincM.  580 
DramntiMi-.  875 
Dreams.  603 


at  gall-bliuldH.  82 
Drugs,    action   of   upon 

lure.  434 
Dnuenfieber  of  PfalTer. 
Duct,  oinimon  bile.  31 


bepatic,  36 
Ductiu  comma) 
Dudceon'fi    aphj 


choLedodm-V 


noTTnul  ^^  of.   141 
superficial,  133 


ii^ie'!'  1 


Dynamie  pubtation,  1354. 1238 
Dysarthriu.  328 
Dytbana  uifiosclerotick,  12U 
Dysemia,  392 
DyHDtoy,  amcpb  c.  842 
definition  of.  842 


■icitiiisa 


yoT.  843 
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Dysentery,  amoebic.  prognouB  of, 
S44 
symptoms  of,  843 
bacUlary,  756 
definition  of,  756 
diasnoflis  of,  757 
etiolo<{y  of,  756 
exciting  rause  of,  756 
prognosis  of,  757 
symptoms  of,  756 
D>-Hmenorrhoea,  557,  971 
membranous.  557 
neural^c  or  nervous,  557 
Dyspepsia,  nervous,  946 
Dysphagia,  491 
Dysphouia,  1390 
Dyspnoea,  437,  440,  491 
and  cyano<«is,  441 
as  result  of  pain,  441 
forms  of.  441 

from  diminution  of  respiratory 
surface  or  limitation  of  the 
respiratory  excursus,  441 
heat,  437 

in  bronchial  asthma,  443 
in  bronchitis,  443 
:n     circulatory     derangements, 

442 
in  emphysema,  443 
in    obstrtiction    of    upper    air- 

passages ,  442 
inspiratory  and  expiratory,  440 
mixe<l,  440 
of  anipmia,  444 
of  fever,  444 
so-called  unrmic.  443 
subjective  and  objective,  441 
Dystrophia  musculorum   progres- 
siva, 411 
Dystrophy,  muscular.  409,  411 
Dysuria,  549 


Elar.  pain  in,  574 
£cchymoses,  542 
Echinococcus  disease,  862 
of  brain   865 
of  kidneys,  864,  865 
vetehnorum.  863 
Echokinesis.  1373 
Echolaha.  1373 
Eclampaia.  1379 
Ectopia  cordis,  1183 
Ectopic  or  floating  viscera,  81 
Effusion.  chyUform   pleural.   1098 
chylous  pleural.  1103 
pericardial,  1086.  1100 
pleural.  1087,  1091 
Electric  stroke.  900 
Electrocardiograph,  1412 
ElectrodiagnosiM,  337 
Elephantiasis,  873 

gnpcorum,  780 
Emaciation  in  fever.  423 
Embolism,  air,  1065 
fat.  1065 

of  mesenteric  arteries,  521 
Embolic  shower,  1065 
Embonpoint^  536 
Embryocardia,  170 
Emotional  states.  595 
Emphysema,  156 

acute  vesicular,  1069 
atrophic,  1069 
compensatory,  1069 
derangements     of     respiratory 

rhythm  in,  157 
dyspnoea  in,  443 
interstitial,  1069 
of  mediastinum,  1084 
pseudohypertrophic,  1066 
pulmonary.  1066 
definition  of.  1066 
diagnosis  of,  1068 
diflferential  diagnosis  of,  1069 
etiology  of.  1066 
phyaiou  signs  of,  1068 
of,  1070 


Emphysema,  pulmooary,    symp- 
toms of,  1067 
senile,  1069 
subcutaneous,  542 
substantive,  1066 
vesicular,  1066 
vicarious,  1069,  1076 

collateral.  1076 
X-rays  in.  382 
Emprosthotonos,  415,  765 
Empyema,  1096 

necest-iutis,  73,  1097 
of  gall-bladder.  82 
perforating,  sputum  in,  457 
pulsating,  1255 
X-rays  in,  382 
Encephalocele,  10 
Encephalitis,  acute  hemorrhagic. 
1261 
purulent   meningo-,   and   brain 
abscess,  1262 
diagnosis  of,  1264 
etiology  of,  1262 
pathology  of.  1262 
symptoms  of.  1263 
Encephalopathy,  883 
En  cuirasse,  68 
Endarteritis  obliterans,  1240 
I  Endocarditis.  1207 
acute.  1208 
chronic,  1212 
fetal,  1230 
gonorrhoral,  832 
malignant.  1208.  1210 
diagnosis  of.  1211 
forms  of.  1210 
physical  signs  of,  1210 
prognosis  of,  1211 
symptoms  of.  1210 
recurrent,  1208 
simple.  1208,  1209 
valvular,  1207 

vegetative  or  verrucose,  1208 
Endocardium,  diheases  of,  1207 

tuberculosis  of.  802 
F^nophthalmus,  354 
Enteric  fever,  605 

abdominal  symptoms  in,  612 
abdominal     tenderness     and 

pain  in,  613 
afebrile  cases  of.  611 
abortive  form  of,  617 
blood  in,  622 

examination  of.  628 
chills  in.  61 1 

complications  of.  affecting  the 
circulatory   organs,    021 
affecting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 622 
complications  and  sequels  of, 
619 
affecting  respiratory  or- 
gans. 621 
involving   digestive   and 
abdominal  organs.  619 
convalescence     from,     subfe- 
brile  states  in.  610 
su'  normal  temperature  in, 
611 
course  of.  607 
definition  of,  605 
delirium  of,  615 
diagnosis  of,  627 
by  exclusion.  637 
causal  or  etiological,  627 
direct,  630 
important     symptoms     in, 

630 
minor  syrnptoms  in,  631 
ophthalmic     reaction      in, 

629 
provisional,  637 
diarrhoea  in,  612 
differential  diagnosis  of.   631 
fn)m  acute  exanthemata, 

632 
from  acute  miliary  tub- 
erculosis. 635 
from  appendicitis,  632 


Enteric  fever,    differential    diag- 
nosis    from     cerebro- 
spinal fever,  633 
from   enteritis  and   ga»- 

tro-enteritis,  632 
from  febricula,  632 
from  influenza,  631 
from    internal    anthrax, 

635 
from  malarial  fever,  634 
from     malignant     endo- 
carditis, 636 
from  nephritis,  633 
from  pneumonia,  633 
from  relapsing  fever,  635 
from  sepsis,  634.  636 
from     tuberculous    peri- 
tonitis  635 
from    tubo-ovarian    dis- 
ease. 632 
from  typhus  fever,  634 
from  uraemia.  636 
due  to  other  organisms.  617 
effect  of  on  chronic  diseases, 

625 
enlargement  of  spleen  in,  630 
eruption  of.  630 
etiology  of,  605 
exciting  cause  of,  606 
facies  in.  393 
first  week  of,  607 
fourth  week  of.  608 
erave  form  of.  618 
hemorrhagic  cases  of,  024 
important  s>'raptoms  of,  609 
in  children.  618 
in  pregnancy,  619 
in  the  aged,  619 
intestinal  hemorrhage  in,  613 
intestinal  perforation  in,  diag- 
nosis of.  637 
latent    or   ambulatory    form, 

618 
mild  form  of.  617       ^ 
mixe<l  or  secondary  infection 

in.  617 
ner\'ous  system  in,  615 
ordinary     form     with     well- 
developed     intestinal     les- 
ions, 616 
perforation  in.  614 
period  of  incubation  of,  r07 
persistence    of    B.    typhosus 

after  recovery  from.  620 
postfebrile  insanitv  of.  623 
prodromal  stage  of,  607 
prognosis  of.  (^7 

intestinal    hemorrhage    in, 

638 
intestinal     perforation     in, 

639 
significance  of  pulse  in,  638 
pulse  in,  466,  612,  630 
rash  of.  612 

recrudescences  of  fever  in,  610 
relapse  in,  611,  625 
intercurrent,  626,  636 
simple  form  of,  625 
theory  of,  626 
resemblance  of  to  other  dis- 
eases   in   fastigium,    634 
in  first  week,  631 
in  its  later  course,  636 
second  week  of,  608 
temperature  of.  630 
variations  of,  610 
third  week  of.  608 
transmission  of.  606 
typical  course  of  fever  in,  609 
urine  in.  623 
varieties  of.  616 
with  slight  intestinal  lesions, 

616 
without  intestinal  lesions,  617 
Enteritis.  952 
catarrhal.  952 
diphtheritic.  953 
phlegmonou?<.  953 
pnmary,  953 
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E}nteriti»,     phlecmonous, 

dary.  053 
EnteroooUtiii,  acute,  1028 

lueiubranous,  516 

mucouit,  954 
Knten>Uth!t,  523 
Knteroptosi».  972,  1108 
£Uiur«cUM  nuctunia,  550,  554 
£i>ainup)ulett,  258 
£<»unuphiUa,  262 
Ephelulem  533 
Ephemera)  fever,  833 
a>'n)ptoni!t  of,  834 
Epileptty,  1374 

bloiHl-preciAure  in,  120 

coma  of,  0U2 

cortical  or  Jacknonian.  318,  1377 

diaciHkiii:^  of,  1378 

differeutial  diacnoais  of,  1378 

due  to  alcithulisiu,  878 

etioloo*  of.  1375 

hy»tert>-,  1379 

Jacksouian,  318.  1377 

laryiMCMil.  588 

major,  1375 
aurse  of.  1375 
clouic  cimvuliiions  of,  1370 
ci^ui  iu.  1370 
premoMitory     forced     move- 

meut-H  of.  1376 
toiiic  spamu  ol,  1376 

miiH>r.   1377 

uoctumal.  6l>4 

partial.  1377 

procui«i«  of.  1379 

siseime,  1287 

simulated.  1379 

symptookatic.  1377 

svmptom^  of.  1375 
Epileptic  cry.  1376 

equivaleatrt.  psychical.  1377 
Epiphora.  353 
Episcleritis.  358 
Eptstaxis.  1039 
Ersotu«mus.  892.  89^ 
Eructatiims.  503 
Erysipelas.  737 

afebrile.  741 

au<.«mali«»i  of.  740 

bulkv*um.  740 

couiplicatKHJs    aud    sequel<«    of. 
741 

cryptv^eueticura,  739 

deHiuCKHi  of.  737 

diaiciiosi^  of.  742 

eti«.>:*.<f^>"  of.  737 

excititix  <.tiUM>  of.  738 

SaiiKr;eiK>suiii.  74U 

wiopaihic  forms  yyt,  739 

UMKnuts.  740 

of  eyelid.  'So6 

phIet(mouo:>uui.  740 

prt.»icuosis  \>(.  742 

pos'ulofUiii.  740 

>yujptoiu.<  of.  739 

\eruiii.  739 

vesicuioeiuui.  740 
t  r>'':iL»tfKMa  of  Kv>c«nbacli.  840 
t.r\'.h»tiia  :ufectioe4im.  841 

>etpeii.s.  >4U 
\  :irioii-'B«a.  «>50.    »>tJO 
Ervihrocyte*,  J33 
:ibaor»uai.  lOo 
^taj;i;tiK  rvactioii  <jf.  2J3 

K-^t,»;>«.«r!ii,  'k>7 
Kup/ut;a.  437 

Kx.ifii.iia'.vti.    c> ♦^t-'iogical,    302 
!llt.'^•:«^;s  ..-i  kukI  tiit»tr  immediate 

«.»i"  pat:eci»^  Mil'!  OHse-tiiitinn,  39 
V\  I''  ieiMa'a.  4-4 

••.1  >•••:>>     II,    •iV*4 

K \  ■L'.'t'ra,    >*'■>? 

K\p«>  •■  ri-  v'u    >ee  Sputum  .  29»>. 

i.'y : 

ji.f.^'iiii.neiix'.   4oi> 


Extra8y;Btole,  468 
Extremities,   examination  of    by 
X-rays.  386 
pain  in.  579 
tenderness  of,  582 
Exudates.  301 
bacterioloidcal  evam.  of,  302 
carcinomatous  and  awomatoas 

cells  in.  304 
epithelial  cells  in.  303 
eosinophilio  cell  increase  in,  903 
er>-throcyte8  in.  903 
lymphocytes  in,  303 
mast  cells  in,  903 
pol^-nuclear  cells  in,  903 
setlimeot  of,  902 
Eyeball,  and  oibit,  953 
protrusion  of,  953 
retraction  of.  354 
tension  of.  355 
Eye'itis.  355 

emph>-senia  of.  356 
er>'si^telas  of.  356  ! 

marianal  inflammation  of,  355 
(Fdenta  of.  355 
phlecmoo  of.  355 
sebaceous  cvsts  of,  356 
s>-philis  of.  356 

tarsus  of.  inflammatioa  of.  356 
E>-es.  351 
•      deviation  of.  primary.  364 
secondary,  364 
disturbance  of  equiUbriam  of.  ■ 

363 
examination  of,  by  inspection. 
351 
by  oblique  illununatioo,  351 
ophthahno^copic,  352 
functional  anomalies^  of,  366 
in  diabetes  meUitua,  919 
in  relation  to  headache.  353         | 
in  relation  to  pain.  353 
mobdity  ot  363 
motor  nerves  off.  1306 
normal,  vartatioos  of.  352 
ori^amc  anomalies  ol.  363 
pam  in.  573 
palsy   of.   due   to   paralysis   of 

nervd*.  3»>5 
paral\>is    of   associated    move- 
ments of.  1293 
rede\«s  of.  360 


Face.  9 

tiushin^  of.  due  to  drucs.  528 

pcun  in.  573 

teovlerrjess  of.  581 
Faoi«ei.  392 

iu  acromcftaly.  396 

in  cretinj>m.  W6 

in  coterie  fever.  393 

iu  exophthalmic  soicr%  396 

iu  hepatic  disease.  395 

in  h\xirocephaluiK  395 

in  leprosy.  397 

m  malana.  395 

in  mouth-bneathinc,  396 

m  mumps.  394 

in  myxijedema.  396 

in  nervous  and  mental  disease 
397 

in  peritonitis.  393 

tn  pneumonia.  393 

IU  renal  dir^ease.  396 

IU  nckets.  396 

iu  ^vpiiiiis.  395 

in  tetanus.  394 

tt  tiie  exanthemata.  384 
Faoies  hepatica.  396.  1008 

M.ppocrutica.  393.  537.  1028 

le'mina,  782 

myopathica.  411 

u'enna,  .J97 
Fapoe*'    se«  also  Stooi»\  518 

abnormal  substanc«»  in.  520 

bi«.K»«i  In.  520 

chemicat  examination  of,  219 


2n 


F»oes.  color  of.  518 

con^position  of,  219 

consistence  of.  519 

examination  of.  214 
aloin  test  in.  221 
benxidin  tef>t  in.  221 
diet*  in.  214.  217 
turpentine-cuaiac  test 

fats  in.  219 

fermentation  of.  216 

fotlowinc  traamati<!iB.  521 

food  remains  in.  218 

foreign  bodies  in.  524 

form  of.  519 

ftross  physical  character  at  ilM 

in  intussusception.  521 

microscopical    examioatifaB  «C 
217 

milk  curds  in,  519 

mucus  in.  520 
•    of  infants.  519 

proteids  in.  220 

pus  in.  522 

quantity  of.  519 

reaction  ami  odor  «.i.  519 

retention  of.  512 

**>-ellow  bodies*'  in,  219 
Fahrenheit  scale,  53 
Faintnee^,  585 
Fallopian  tube*  and  ovanc>.  vih- 

erculosis  of.  $02 
Farcy  tsee  also  Glanders  .  7T1 

acute.  772 

chronic  forms  of.  772 
Farcy-buttons.  772 
Farcy-pipce,  772 
Fanre's  tubercles.  101  1010 
Fasciolopns  bus^  856 
Fat.  aboocninaU  79 
Fat  acrumuiatioos.    iilnsmiisiM 

and  inrra-abdominal.  75 
Fatigue  s>-mptotns.  585 
Fauces^.  490 

redness  of.  490 
Febricula.  833 
Febris  camx^s  610 

recurrent.  645 
Fecal  incontinence.  515 
Fe\er.  421 

albuni'nuria  in.  2S5 

at\-p»cal.  4>.'i 

beii.  431 

black  witer.  25«^  552.  553 

catheter.  4^^! 

caa-^e?*  of.  421 

continued.  4J4 

defervescence  of.  4«3f* 

dxspa«jea  of.  444 

emacia'ioQ  tn.  42.> 

ephesierxi.  ec.»}iucy  of.  »34 

fastiaoum  or  a«:me  of.  4^ 

he«-t:.:.  J!« 

hepatic.  4.J2.  I'X«3 

idioparhic.  424 

mternustenc.  4^.  >5i) 
quartan  *ype  ^t.  425.  ^31 
quotxdiAn  type  of.  425 
tertiAn  r:,  pe  of.  425.  >j1 
inverje  type  of.  425 

'31.  d 


ontfet  or  stance  or 
paruxysmai.  431 
periodical.  431 
pulse  :n.  422 
red  'uocue.  oOS 
retaptfLn«.  *>45 
remit:eat.  4i5 
mptranon  m.  423 
staije*  oi.  4J7 
subwncinuoujS.  424 
symptoms  of.  4:£2 
t\  pe  of.  424 

in  •*ertjun  -Jiicaaa 
nnnar>-.  432 
varreuesot.  424 

Fe\.*r>.  erapriTv.  424 
maiartal.  424.  >46 

F:bnI)a:ion.  .593 

Fibnnuna,  2J*» 

Flt^vre  .aarbonnruse. 


Pilkria  banen 

FiirriiS?."87i 


FiituTs  ill  SDO,  T90 
Fit.  hyiterioJ.  L3S4 
Flat-foot.  tIM 

FlucluBtian,  »]i  100 
Fluid,  cerebrwpinal,  3(M 
chylous.  304 

'"  tonmUsviry,  77       *"     ' 
Fluids.  pDBition  of,  in««t«d  ut 

obacrvBtinn.   IBR 
Flukrfl,  diMOMsduv  to.  S5S 
FluahinR.  SIM 
Fliuh-tuili  .tympUun.  112S 


Fwxl.  fxaminatioo  ol 


Fourth  di'um. 
Frecklo.  £33 
Fr«  lia.  quaol 


hyilmiJ.  IUI.8I54 


"«rrophyof.  M4 
sneer  of.  87.  OSB 

drop>y  of. '82,  988.094 
nnpy«na  of.  82.  994 

i?fl*^^™on''ol  987 

Qill-xloiic  diJ<«ue.  989 

pais  at  078 
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jrifiD  of.  990 

MUMIM  of.  ayinptiniiii  dj 

tuiesceDt  in  gsU-bladdfi 


«,  81,90,  972.  It08 


lunatocytfa.  848 

:u|nner<!^abetic'''9i  7 
foTlqwing  enteric  level 


diuooBi.  of.  HI 
etiology  of.  801 
pathoTogy  of.  i 


pctiui!!.  81.939 
ic  arieccion..  >li 

Blion  of.  208 


I  aiu«d  by.  096 


Glottis,  tedema  a[,  1043 
GlucoM.  t«>t.->  fur.  91S 
Gly«Muria.  200.  898 
alimenUry,  915.  920 


BtioK^'of. 


047 


Buperaeidity.  943 
ulcer.  042 

definition  of.  042 

diaonoHA  of.  043 

etiolosy  of,  942 

(utric  analysi*  in.  943 

■ymploinii  of,  042 
laj-lnlis.  acuM.  035 
chronic.  938 

delinilioD  of.  03S 

<li(reren(ial  diMnOM  ol. 

eliolofy  of.  038 


.liphthe'titie.  93 
■nfecliouii.  036 
parBKitic.  936 
phlecmonoui,  93fl 


jutroptoiiix.  9fi0 
delinTtion  of,  950 
diunoBii  of.  951 
elioloey  of.  050 
phyBiral  lisnn  of.  951 
prosnoeifl  of.  051 

a^tron-hncia.  5O0 
0»i-LraMiipy,  dirwl,  107 
Gib'tnwuccorThira.  947 
GSKlroxynsia,  nervou>,  947 

Genilo-imunry    i.rgun,.     <ub 

lo»i>  of.  sue) 
Giddinmi.  586 

Gilla  de  la  TouiMle'i!  diHo^e. 
'^'--li,  thyroid.  II 


definition  of,  004 
diiiBnos.x  of.  906 
etiulog>  of.  004 
irregular.  BOO 


.    Grand  mal.  I 
GravH'a  diH 


;Si!°E?;ff' 


ano'is  c^.  481 

»dina.  481 

a  cu^ns.  150.  tCl 


Glands,  cer%-i™l.   tubemiloii 
792 
lympbatie,  enlargement  of. 


Glandular    rnl 
domen.  S5 
fev'Pt.  837 


MiolOKy  of.  83 


Bvnutom*,  542 
HKiosUHiiyeliB.  1343 
Bsmsturm.  ZT2,  &S2 


BsmDoytometer,  Gowtm\  237 

OUvbt'b,  a37 

TliomA-Z«H,  233 
Boiinageileiiii,  253 
Hsmoilobin,  25B 


HEiHbsr's,  239 


il,  ±63 


HsiDokoiiia,  2GT 
Hi?molyiii»,  2S3 
Hemometer.  Snhii'ii,  241 

VoQ  FlfflMhl's.  238 
HnnnDiHriainluDi.  I  IBS.  1207 

HEmophilii 


1I5B 

miUl,  1168 


ilM 


Hsmothorsx,  1104 
Hair,  547 

strophv  of,  M7 

H>Uu'dD''>iianii,  GSO 
Hand,  cliw.  1325 

moiikcy.  1325 

otutolric.  ISei,  139S 

rliBchitic,  026 

IUoQ"<liMa*o,  1008 
HBiTiHai's  fumw,  03,  92 
H»y  fever,  1037 


due  tn  ■nrnnln,  AM 

due  to  screbnil  Bbnwa.  57( 
due  In  sODRHtion,  SOS 
due  to  hypemnia,  S09 
due  U  ulf(H^tlan,  SSB 
qua  to  hiflaiiunktitui.  M9 


onuiic  and  fuactimat.  £68,  G 
relaud  to  eyes,  353 


I 


™UtiSn  of.TrBo"''      "* 
cniiienlUI  le«icuie  of.  1230 


Lrgement  o[,  133 

stioMj  afleciiiHM  of,  1235 


KiwiT.  1231 


3eat,  eenndan  of,  61 


mianwlhena.  liyiMdol.  aSi 


Ulenl  faomoD 
petimrtric  eh. 
(cniponJ,  32± 


Ilcmorrhace  beneatli 


IiupuUnuMo-.  458,  una 


fmmbTvd.'ASO 


negative  impulse  of.  70 
norma]  itnpulnfl  of,  70 
palpitAliOD  of.  1239 
pemunion  in  diieueof,  141 
posilioo  of.  29 


reduplicntion  of  teoond  eoiuid 
of..  172 

rhythmic  denngeinenU  o(,  V. 
rupture  of.  1195 


■low.,  467.  123S 

third  Hiuiiil  of.  IHK 
triinupLd  arcA  of,  109 
viaiblB  impulne  of.  70 
viiible  pulMtiDOs  of.  73 
xauiids  Had  loreiga  bo 


Heart-floclc,  i'mi'" 
H«rt-buni.509 

llSrt^ur^,''4e7™' 


»of  fliestinJI.  173 


y  of.  170' 


opht>i*ltiu<TW,  350 


^.-      .1374 

I  y^atid  diMWr.  MS 
1  Tilnrmui.  262;  537,  639 
HydranhraMO.  S3B 

Hydnoeptaklie  etr,  791 
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HrdrocephAluft,  10.  530.  1277 

fftcJeh  in.  395 
H>Tlro-encephaloccle.  10 
H>xln>o«phrcHii».  3U6,  1127 

definition  of,  11:57 

diacnoMf  of.  1 128 

etioloK>'  of.  1127 

pfa>-!qcal  t>ipL»  of.  1128 

propio^v  of,  1120 

syraptom«  of,  1128 
Hydropericardium.  538.  1206 
Hydroperitoneum,  530.  1021 
HydropliobiA.  767 

definitioo  of.  767 

diacnosis  of.  760 

differential  diasnosin  of,  770 

etiolocy  of.  767 

paralytic  »tace  of.  760 

prodromal  5tac^  of.  768 

proKno«i»  of,  770 

stage  of  excitement  of.  768 

symptom:*  of,  768 
Hydropueumothorax.  1104 
Hydro-pyo-hvmo-pneumot  horax , 

136 
Hydrop:)  adipo^iv.  1008 

chyloaus,  1103 

pericardii.  1206 

v«4cv  felleip.  004 
Hydrothorax.  530.  1100.  1102 
HymenolM»i»  diminuta.  861 

nana.  8ri0 
HypiPMthesia.  323 
Hyperacidity,  n!*tric,  048 
HyperacuMft.  1313 
Hyperspmia,  527 

neadache  due  to.  560 

of  ncr\'e  head.  374 
Hypersptfthesia,  ^at^tric.  046 
Hyperchlorhydna,  048 
Hyperidroeis,  535 
Hypernephroma,  1131 
HsTpemcMi,  437 
Hyperphoria,  367 
Hyi>erp>Texia.  421,  433 

rtieumatic,  747 
Hyperrew>nance,  138 
Hyperthyrea.  1171 
HsrpertriohoeiM,  547 
H)<pertrophy,  400 

congestive,  1163 
Hypnotism,  1385 
Hypo-acidity,  ^aittric,  040 
Hypochlorhydna,  040 
Hypochondriasitt,  1387 
Hypoparathyreoftiit,  1177 
Hypothermia,  421,  433 
Hy&teria,  1380 

coma  of,  602 

diagnosis  of,  1384 

pathology  of,  1380 

Bjrmptoms  of,  1380 

I 


IcthviamuK,  803 
IchthyoHin,  480 
IchthyotoxiKmus.  803 
loterufl   (nee  Jaundice^  530,  970  i 
acute  febrile,  836 
epidemic,  081 
ex  emotione,  079 
following  extravasation  of' 

blood,  980  ' 

following  hspmoglubinvmia,  980  . 
gastroduotlenalis.  083  | 

gravidarum,  980 
gravis.  982 
hereditary,  979 
infectious,  836.  981 

definition  of.  K36 

diagnosis  of,  837 

etiology  of.  83ti 

prognosis  of,  837 

symptoms  of,  836 
menstrualis,  980 
neonatorum,  981 
physiological.  981 
psychicus,  970 


Icterus,  simplex.  083 

toxic.  08U 
Idiocy,  amaurotic  family.  1276 
Ileum,  stenosis  of.  060 
lUusions,  505 
Immunity,  inherited.  46 
Impotence.  554 

irritative.  554 

mechanical.  554 

paral>tic,  554 

psychical,  554 
Impotoitia  coeundi.  554 
Impulse,  cardiac.  60 
Incompetence,  aortic,  pulpe  in,  472 

mitral,  pulse  in.  47If 
Incontinence  of  retention,  550 
Indicanuria,  281 
Indige^ion.  intestinal.  973 
Infantile  eclampcna.  601 
Infants,  posture  and  movements 

of.  418 
Infarct,  1063 

calcareous,  1124 

hemorrhagic,  1063 
diagnosis  of,  1064 
diflferential  diagnosis  of,  1065 
ph>'sical  signs  of.  1064 
sputum  in.  450 
s>'mptoms  of.  1064 

renal.  1124 

sodium  urate.  1124 

splenic,  1166 

uric  acid,  1124 
Infection.  742,  744 

headache  due  t<».  560 

terminal  septic.  744 
Infectious     diseases,     blood-pres- 
sure in.  1 19 
coma  of.  600 
Infiltration,  waxy  or  bacony.  932 
Influensa.  (W7 

complications   and    sequels    of, 
700 

definition  of,  607 

diaupiosis  of,  701 

differential  diagnosis  of,  701 

etiology  of,  608 

exciting  cause  of,  608 

non-^perific,  701 

nostras.  701 

prognosis  of.  702 

symptoms  of,  008 

vera,  701 
Inoscopy,  302 
Inosite.  021 
Insanity,  chronic  alcoholic,  878 

postfebrile.  623 
Insomnia  and  other  disorders  of 

sleep,  603 
Inspection,  62 

Beall's  aid  to,  00 

of  abdominal  surface,  87 

of  thorax,  62 
Inspiration,    interrupted   or   cog- 
wheel, 157 
Intelligence,  503 
Intercostal  spaces,  14,  66 
Internal  capsule.  325 
Intestinal  indigestion,  073 

neoplasms,  075 

neuroses,  074 

obstruction.  81.  1015 
chronic.  514 

sand,  523 

tract,  examination  of  by  X-rays, 
385 
Intestine,  large,  ulceration  of,  057 

small,  ulceration  of.  056 
Intestines.  33 

amyloid  diseases  of.  934 

benign  tumors  of,  977 

cancer  of.  975 
iliagnosis  of,  977 
physical  signs  of,  976 

dilatation  of.  9<i3 

diseaseM  of.  952 

examination  of,  209 

gall-stones  in.  996 

malignant  growths  of,  975 


Intestines,    obstruction  of.   com- 
plete. 061 
incomplete,  050 
Rontgen    ray   examination  of, 

213 
sarcomata  of.  077 
stenosis  of.  058 
chronic.  061 

diagnosis  of.  061 
diflerential     diagnosis     oC 

061 
etiolog>'  of,  050 
physical  signs  of.  060 
prognosis  of.  061 
sjnmptoms  of.  050 
tuberculosis  of.  708 
ulceration  of.  056 
diagnosis  of.  058 
etiolog)*  of.  057 
ph>-sioal  signs  of.  058 
prognosis  of.  058 
s3r*mptoms  of.  057 
Intestinum  crcum.  33 
Intoxications,  chronic.  876 

retention.  808 
Intussusception.  81,  071 

frees  in.  521 
Iodine  test.  816 
Iridocyclitis.  3t>3 
Iris,  and  pupil.  350 

pigmentation  of,  350 
Iritis.  362 

Isthmus  faucium,  400 
Itching.  584 


Jactitation.  414 
Jail  fever.  641 
Jargon-speech,  320 
Jaunilice  (see  also  Icteni.-\  530. 
070 

black.  530 

catarrhal,  083 
■   lupmatogenous,  532 

lurmatohepatogenous,  533 

hepatogenous.  532 

malignant,  982 

ol>structive.  530 

postvaccinal.  081 

star>'ation,  080 

syphilitic.  980 

toxa>mic,  532 
Jejunum,  peptic  ulcer  of,  956 

stenosis  ot,  950 
Jendrassik's  methoii  of  reinforce- 
ment, 332 
Joint  affections,  neuropathic,  408 

mice.  404 
Joints.  403 

appearance  of,  404 

Charcot '^  400,  580 

in  actinomycosis,  408 

pain  in.  404 

position  of,  404 

syphilis  of.  407 

Ubetic,  400 

X-ray  examination  of,  380 
Jumpers,  1373 


Kakke.  761 
Kala-axar.  845 
!  Kenophobia.  506 
'  Keratitis.  358 

dendritic,  350 
I      interstitial,  350 
ulcerative,  350 
Keratosis  mucosa*  oris,  480 
<  Kemig's  sign,  337,  643.  735 
Kidney,  alwcess  of,  1123 
amyloid,  933 

atrophy  of,  arteriosclerotic.  1 1 10 
primary,  1110 
'  secomlary,  1110 

congenital  cystic.  1130 
I      contracted  or  granular,  1118 
cysts  of,  1120 


hypertrophifld,  1107 
mov»ble.  1108.  1109 
pklpable.  1108,  110» 


_       1»  of,  1132 
prc«noaB  of.  1 133 
Avmntonu  of,  1131 
KidDcyi,  3S 

■IbumiDUria  in  diM*K  oT,  28S 


mflanmiatioi 


I^chrymsl  e«c,  influnnutlion 

LdCophthslmcH.  357 

LsrSscwiia  diKue.  932 
lAryDgismue  aUitluiui.  1047,  1 


■ubuule.  1042 

tuberculo'ue,  lOV 

dftfitution  of,  11 

etSS^'ot-'lO. 


Lat&h.  1373 

Latliyrinnus.  SS5 

UughiDS,  444 

lavage,  gutric,  207 

Lewi -gout,  884 

Lsd  poitonini,  SSI 
diBcnonia  of,  884 
pathology  of,  SS2 


umtlietic.  TS2 
definition  of,  780 
diunoaig  ot.  TB4 
etioloBy  of.  780 


■nalicnant,  261 
of  disoitiaa.  260 
of  nrw-bom,  261 


Leuocqiatliia  uncuu.  64i 
Leucopcnia.  262,  022 
Leucoidakia,  48a 
I.«U(»rrb«a.  55S 
Leuknnia.  S3.  1143 
lympluiiic.  1146 
diaflnoeia  of,  1147 


bloof  in. 


ol  astnns.  ElUg'm  10S3 
pea  ^b^  21 


drfinition  of,  OM 
diunwiii  of,  1002 
diffenmlial  diacnoaia  of.  lOOS 
etiolosy  of.  WO 
morbulBaatoiiiy  of,  tOOO 
pTOCODai*  of,  I0O3 
Military,  1000 
aymptoma  of,  1000 
amyloid.  827.  934 


rdnoma  of.  1010 
primary,  1010 

Th»ds  oi  (an  ab»  H< 


Hnstat 


Btnipbic  1006 


forftiiui  bodia  and  p 
hydatidj  tJ.  8^4 
(tiac««u  of.  864 


penaaaitin  dulocH  of.  1«S 
ponlkn  of,  34 
puL-ation  at.  476 
I  of.  1011 


... r~~.^;  1^  1* 

Lumbuco.  912 
Lumbar  plcxui.  IS«2 

pimctdre,  Quin^^'a,  ^^ 


■baceaa  of,  107B 

■putum  in,  4S7 
Hitsrior  bordm  at.  135 
api«a  ot,  135 
apoplexy  of.  1063 
atdeetaaiB  of,  WTO 
■trophy  t^  lOm 


drrlioais  of,  1075 
eoUapM  of,  1070 


lumorrfaace  of,  1063 
hydatid*  of,  SSS 
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Lungs,  in  diabetes  meUitus,  918 
lower  borders  of,  135 
new  growths  in,  1082 
cedema  of.  10W2 

collateral  or  local,  1062 
diagnosis  of,  1063 
from  engorgement,  1062 
general  or  stasis,  1062 
physical  signs  of,  1062 
prognosis  of,  1063 
sputum  in,  458 
symptoms  of,  1062 
over-inflation  of,  acute,  1060 
sphacelus  of,  1080 
syphilis  of,  826 

tuberculosis   of    (see  Phthitts), 
802 
Lupinosis.  895 
Lymph,  glycerinated,  664 
nodes,  of  abdomen,  80 

tuberculosis  of  (see  Scrofula), 
792 
scrotum,  873 
Lymphadenitis,  suppurative,  1083 
Lymphangioma,  true,  483 
Lymphatism,  1168 
Lymphocytes,  atypical   259 
large,  258 
small,  258 
Lymphocytosis,  262 
Lymphaxlema,  541 
Lymphosarcoma,  1153 
LsrmphotoxsDmia,  1169 
Lysis,  430 
Lyssa,  767 
Lyssophobia,  770 

M 

Macrocytes,  255 
Macrocythipmia,  255 
Macrocytosis,  255 
Macrogametes,  849 
Blacroglossia,  483 
Macromelia,  541   . 
Bladura  footjt776 
Maidismus,  895 
Main  de  singe,  1325 
Main  en  griffe,  1325.  1361 
Bfal  perforans,  1331 
Mai  t(51(<graphique,  1389 
MaUdie  des  tics.  1396 
Malarial  fevers,  846 

bilious  remittent,  852 

cold  stage  of,  850 

definition  of.  846 

diagnosis  of,  853 

differential  diagnosis  of.  853 

estivo-autumnal.  752,  853 
algid  form  of,  852 
comatose  form  of,  853 
hemorrhagic  form  of,  853 

etiology  of.  846 

exciting  cause  of,  847 

facies  in.  395 

hot  stage  of,  851 

irregular,     remittent,     con< 
tinued  and  pernicious,  852 

parasites  of,  847 
in  man,  847 
in  mosquito,  849 

prognosis  of,  854 

quartan,  850,  851 

regularly  intermittent,  850 

sweating  stage  of,  851 

tertian.  850,  851 

vernal  intermittent,  847 
cachexia  of,  853 
Malignant  pustule,  776 
Malingering,  6 

of  diabetes.  920.  922 
Malta  fever.  759 

definition  of,  759 

diagnosis  of,  761 

differential  diagnosis  of.  761 

etiology  of,  759 

exciting  cause  of.  760 

prognosis  of.  761 

symptoms  of,  760 


Mania,  postepileptic,  597 
Mania  a  potu,  877 
Mannkopff,  581 

Masque  aes  femmes  enceintes,  533 
Mast-oells.  258 
Mastoiditis,  suppurative,  581 
McBurney's  point,  969 
Measles,  catarrhal  bronchitis  in.  685 
complication  and  sequels  of,  685 
definition  of.  681 
dia^osis  of,  686 
differential  diagnosis  of,  686 
etiology  of.  681 
exciting  cause  of,  681 
Cierman,  687 
prognosis  of,  686 
stage  of  desquamation  of,  684 
of  eruption  of,  683 
of  invasion  of,  682 
symptoms  of,  682 
varieties  of,  684 
Meat  poisoning,  894 
Mechanism  of  the  heart,  theories 

of.  175 
Mediastinitis.  indurative,  1084 
Mediastinum,  28 
diseases  of,  1083 
emphysema  of.  1084 
new  growths  in,  1084 

cnaracter  of.  diagnosis  of, 

1088 
diagnosis  of.  1086 
differential     diagnosis     of, 

1086 
location    of,    diagnosis    of, 

1087 
physical  signs  of.  1085 
prognosis  of.  1088 
symptoms  of,  1084 
tumors  of,  544 
Medical  diagnosis  in  general.  1 
Medina  worm,  875 
Meffaloblasts,  257 
Mel»na.  520.  521 
Melancholia,  alcoholic,  877 
Melanoderma,  533 
Melanosarcoma.  skin  in.  533 
Membrane,    tympanic,    examina- 
tion of.  228 
Memory,  594 
Menidrosis,  536 
M(^ni^  re's  disease,  1313 
Meningismus,  735 
Meningitis,  1260 

acute  tuberculous,  790 
diagnosis  of.  792 
irritative  stage  of.  791 
paralytic  stage  of.  791 
transitional  stage  of,  791 
symptoms  of,  791 
basilar,  790 

cerebrospinalis  epidemics  abor- 
tiva,  734 
ambulans,  734 
chronica,  734 
intermittens,  734 
siderans,  733 
diagnosis  of,  1261 
epidemic  cerebroepinal  (see  also 

Cerebrospinal  Fever),  730 
pneumococcus,  736 
septic,  1261 
serous,  1260 
spinal,  1318 
streptococcus,  736 
syphilitic,  1292 
tuberculous,  736 
Meningocele,  10 

spinal,  16 
Meningomyelocele,  16 
Meningotyphoid.  633 
Menopause,  bleeding  after,  558 

premature,  556 
Menorrhagia.  556 
Mental     diH  ases.     blood-pressure 
in.  120 
fades  in.  397 
Menstrual  derangerrents,  556 
Menstruation,  vicarious,  556 


Mensuration.  105 
Mercury,  poisoning  by,  887 
diagnoifis  of,  888 
etiology  of,  887 
pathology  of,  887 
prognosis  of,  888 
symptoms  of,  887 
Merycism,  503,  1383 
Metabolism,  carbohydrate,  914 
Metallic  tinkling,  159,  161 
Metallophobia,  596 
Metasyphilitic  diseases,  826 
Meteonsm,  76.  146 
Methsmoglobin,  255 
Methods,  clinical,  and  results,  53 
Metrorrhagia.  557 

in  various  affections,  558 
Mexican  typhus,  644 
Micrococcus  melitensis,  760 
Microcythemia,  255 
Microcytes^  255 
Microcvtosis.  255 
Microfilaria  noctuma,  873 
Microgametes,  849 
Microgametocytes,  849 
Micturition,  548 
abnormal,  548 
frequent,  550 
slow,  550 
Mid-brain,  diseases  of,  1290 
Migraine.  1390 
diagnosis  of,  1392 
etiology  of,  1390 
ophthalmic.  1307 
ophthalmoplegic.  366,  1391 

diagnosis  of,  1392 
psychical,  1391 
nymptoms  of,  1390 
Mikulicz's  disease.  1 149 
Miliary  fever.  838 
Milk-leg.  580 
Milk  poisoning,  894 
MitraJ  insufficiency,  1220 
diagnoHis  of,  1223 
due      to      chronic      valvular 

disease,  1220 
etiology  of.  1221 
muscular.  1220.  1222 
physical  signt*  of,  1221 
prognonis  of.  1223 
reUtivp.  1220,  1222 
symptoms  of,  1221 
regurgitation,  1220 
stenosis,  1224 

diagnosis  of,  1226 
etiology  of.  1224 
funnel-shaped,  1224 
physical  signs  of,  1225 
prognoeis  of,  1226 
sjrmptoms  of.  1225 
Monoplegia,  321,  1275 

cerebral,  317 
Morbilli  (see  also  Measles),  681 
afebriles,  684 
hsemorrhagica,  684 
papulosi,  684 
sine  exanthema,  684 
vesiculari,  684 
Morbus  CKruleus.  529 
maculoflus,  1153,  1154 
neonatorum,  1161 
Morning  sicknees,  503 
Morphinism,  879 
Morvan's  disease.  344,  1336, 1337. 

1399 
Motor  impulses,  311 
points,  338 
segment,  lower,  311 

upper,  309 
symptoms,  320 
system,  30S 
Mountain  fever,  835 
Mouth.  477 

examination  of,  477 

in   paralysis  of  seventh  nervs 

478 
pain  in,  574 
tuberculosis  of,  797 
ulcerations  of,  478 


Kouth-bmUimi;.  Fucie 
Uunnui  psUlist.SZS™ 


eomptinatioDa  and  sequels.  C96 
definition  of.  FM 
diunons  of.  ttOT 
dinerentjal  diagiiaisia  of,  6fi7 
•tioloev  of.  604 

prosnosifl  of.  397 
BymptomB  of.  605 


Flinl'i.  M,  1S0,1£16 
humminc-lop.  1135 

nunVIM.  1135 

v»imikV.  153,  158 
■iMencc  of.  167 


double.  in  (he  bt 


o  of,  188 


ture  upon.  187 


'  erGcial  ar 


Myditii,  paOiolo^  of,  13SI 

■ymptomn  of,  ia!0 
Myelocylea,  259 
Uyocnnlllli,  aiutc,  1183 


dlfl^IJa?  jiai 


Ketieml     Brtenoed«nw« 

lias 

pliyiicftl  liaiiB  of,  t  IgQ 

nutritioiuil      diimrden     w 

I1S8 
lymptoiaB  nf,  IISK 

tubereuIoKiB  of,  W3 
Uyodegeiieralii!  ninlie.  118S 
Myoidoa*.  410 
Uyoipsincib  cordin,  1 1ST,  1195 
UyopaUuMi.  t407 


dlssnoai 
patholoj 


patholDgy  of,  1407 

symptom!!  nf,  1408 
MyoHK,  3W,  361 
Mywltui.  1406 


Kles  12 

tmoily  of,  1370 

ivolimlity  coolneljon  of.  331 

•luUr.  363 

'       isticatton.  ipa  m  of,  482 

iture,  4ae 

MuHlirooni  paiBODlfuc.  8B5 

is    gravis,    1324,    I33S. 

u».8BB  11410 

MyMlonu,  770 
Mynnia  inlexiiutis,  779 
MydriMia,  3«0 
Itvnutint.  3eZ 

I  MyBlviiiia,  262  1361 

''       '■         'i«  of.  1321 


length  and  thicluim  of.  II 
prnminencw  of  veins  of.  73 
UademtKi  of.  5S1 
X-niy  eiamination  of.  37» 
Nematoda,  rliHuai  due  to,  SOt 
NeoplMRiH  of  abdofninal  wall,  8 
NeiitaritU,^  acutA  1114 
deliDitin]  of,  1114 
diasnonaof.  1115 


definition  of.  111S 
diagnosis  of,  liaO 
eUolo^of,  1119 


Nephrol  ithiBMS,  1124 
■fpfioiUOD  of,  1124 
diagnosis  of,  II 27 

prognosis  uf,  1127 
■ynptams  of,  112S 
Nephroptosii.  1108 
Ncphrotyphiix.  633 


pliMOphari'iiCol,  1314 

°yp°Kit— '1. 1317 

interiul  paptllsai.  I3K7 
median.  1359 
motor  oculi.  1306 
muHulosiHra!,  I3£9 
niulli.  13V4 
obtUIBUH'.  1364 
oniDitaL  neufsla>*  ol.  I3M 
alfwMry,  1303 
penHnl,  13(18 
plimia.  1364 

pwsJystsol.  I3.M 

piineriuT  ihuiBCie.  laS 


,     ^  of.  1330 

itio,  Jl74,  130« 
,jriph*ral.  1341 
niiobiilbar,  370 
NeuraaLa.  30tV 
NeurokivieBl  mrtltoi)*,  32U 
Neummyoeitif^  1«M 


;.si8 


g«slri«.  93 
Imwtinal, 
pr^upntic 


duw,  1! 
I.  MA 
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NeuroeM,  tnumAtic,  1387 
Neutrophilen,  polynudear,  258 
New-bom,  acute  fatty  decenera' 
Uon  of.  1160 

hemorrha^pc  dineaMff  of,  1160 

infectious    ha'inoglobinuria    of,  i 
1160 
New  growths.  abd<Hninal.  skin  in, 
534 
X-ra\'8  in  diacnosis  of,  384, 
386 
Night-roare,  603 
Night-ftweatK.  535 
Night  terroro,  603 
Nigrities.  484 
Nipple,  14 
Nodn.  92 
Normoblai«tii,  256 
Nofle,  diraa^e*  of,  1035 

examination  of,  222 
None-bleed.  1039 
Nuinbnei*8,  583 
Nutritional  dii«eaM#i.  922 
Nystagmus,  325.  354 

in  multiple  ocleroni!*,  1289 

miner's,  355 


Obef«e,  cardiac  inadequacy  of,  1 193 
ObeHity.  930 

definition  of,  930 

dial>eto^enou!i,  914 

diagnoMH  of,  931 

etiology  of.  930 

progiioKii)  of,  931 

nymptomn  of,  931 
Object-hearing,  326 

mind-blin(lne9<.«,  326 

neeing,  32() 
Obse^ivion?,  596 
Occupation,  45 
Ocular  mu.Hcle*.  363 

insufficiency  of,  366 
palfiefl  of,  363,  306 
cauKCrt  of,  3(i5 
Odontalgia,  5(>3 
(Edema,  91.  537 

acute  laryngeal,  1043 

angioneurotic,  540,  1400 

blue,  530 

due  to  venouii  ohfltruction,  538 

febrile  purpuric,  1155 

general,  537 

hereditary',  541 

hysterical,  540 

inflammatory,  540 

local,  539 

neonatorum,  541 

neurotic,  355 

of  eyelidn,  355 

of  glottis.  1043 

of  nervous  origin,  540 

of  trichiniasis,  541 

pulmonary  (see  Lungs).  1062 
Q!>«ophageaI  sound,  496 
Qllsopliagiianus,  498 
(Esophagi  t  is,  499 
(Esophagoscopy,  496 
(Esophagus,  26,  495 

alterations  in  calibre  of,  497 

auscultation  of,  496 

diverticula      or     circumscribed 
lateral  <iilatations  of,  498 

inflammation  of,  499 

inflammatory  or  cicatricial  sten- 
osis of,  497 

obi<truction    of   from    plugging, 
498 

paralysis  of,  500 

pressure  upon,  498 

stricture  of,  malignant,  497 
spasmodic,  498 

symptoms  of  disease  of,  497 

tul)erculosi8  of,  798 

ulceration  of,  499 

X-ray  examination,  384,  497 
Oligemia,  252 
(Migochromsmia,  256,  525 


Oligocythemia.  254 
Oligopncea.  438 
Oliguria,  548.  551 
Onomotomania,  1373 
Onychia,  546 

syphihtica,  823 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum.  358 
Ophthalmoplegia  externa,  365 
interna,  366 
nuclear,  1291 

definition  of,  1291 
diagnosis  of,  1292 
patholog>'  of,  1292 
symptoms  of,  1292 
pseudo-,  1294 
unilateral,  1293 
Opisthorchis  sinensis,  855 
Opisthotonos,  414.  415,  765 
Opium  poisoning,  879,  1271 
diagno'*is  of,  880 
pathology  of,  879 
peteudoparesis  from,  880 
symptoms  of,  879 
Opuonic  index,  240 

in  diaKno:<iR  of  tuberculosis. 
Optic  nerve  atrophy,  375  [8 15 

neuritis.  13()<> 
Orchitis  variolosa.  659 
Orthodiagraphy.  HK6 
Orthopnflpa.  413.  440 
Orthotonos.  415.  765 
08cillome;cr.   Parhon's  sphygmo- 

metric.  116.  llK 
Osier's  disease,  252 
Osteitis  deformans,  1402 
<iefmition  of,  1402 
diagnosis  of,  1404 
etiology  of,  1402 
prognosis  of,  1405 
skeletal  changes  in,  403 
symptoms  of,  1403 
Osteo-arthropathy,    pseudohyper- 
trophic pulmonary.  403,  1404 
Osteomalacia,  403,  1404 

of  puberty  927 
Osteomyelitis,  acute,  749 
Osteosarcoma.  1255 
Ostium  maxillare.  222 
Otoscopy,  221.  226 
Ovarian  <lisease,  971 
OxNiiris  vermicularis,  524,  867 
Oza^na,  1037 


Pach>Tneningitis,  1200 

symptoms  of.  12tiO 

cer\Mrali«   hyportrophica.   1319. 
1336 

externa.  1260 

ha*morrhagica.  1260 
Paget  s  disease   (see  Osteitis  De- 
formans). 403.  1402 
Pain,  323.  558 

aching,  563 

acute.  562 

and  temperature.  344 

circumscrilwHj  or  local,  565 

diffuse.  565 

distribution  of,  565 

due  to  reflex  irritation,  SCO 

dull.  563 

duration  of,  565 

etiology  of.  559 

facial.  573 

feigned,  5(i5 

griudmg.   bunting  or  gnawing, 

griping  or  colicky,  5<»3 

m  iKxly,  574 

in  bones,  580 

in  chest  and  abdomen,  577 

in  ear,  574 

in  extremities,  570 

in  eye,  573 

in  head,  5(>7 

in  joints,  404 

in  mouth,  574 

in  scalp.  572 


Pain,  in  aide,  575 

in  visceral  diseases,  577 

itching,  563 

localisation  of,  567 

mode  of  expression  of,  560 

modified  bv  physical  causes,  664 

modified    oy  psychical   causes, 
564 

muscular,  570 

msralgic,  575 

nenrouH,  679 

neuralgic,  562 

of  circulatnrv  disturbances,  669 

of  joints,  580 

of  plastic  pleurisy,  576 

of  toxemia,  559 

parenchjrmatous,  562 

referred,  566 

related  to  eyes,  353 

sense,  distribution  of,  668 

significance  of,  5()6 

sinus,  574 

spinal,  575 

susceptibility  to,  561 

throboing  or  pulsating,  663 

varieties  of,  562 
Painful  crises,  567 
Palate,  491 

anspsthesia  of,  492 

soft.  491 

paralysis  of,  492 
Pallor,  525 
PalmuH.  1373 
Palpation,  90 

Thayer's  method  of.  104 
Palpitation,  92 
Pahv.  asthenic  bulbar,  1410 

Bell's,  1310.  1401 

bulbar.  1298 

conjugate.  3t>5 

intermittent.  366 

ocular.  3(>3 

pseudobulbar,  1300 

."criveiier's.  1388 

shaking.  1393 

sleep.  ri<)4 
Panaris  nnalgesique.  1337 
Pancreas,  37 

calculi  in,  523,  1018 

carcinoma  of,  1021 

cysts  of.  1018 

diseases  of.  1013 

urinary  test  for,  294 

enlargement  of.  84 

hea«l  of,  cancer  of,  87 

hemorrhage  into,  1013 

hyaline  degeneration  of,  1017 

tumors  of,  1020 
Pancreatitis,  acute,  1013 
hemorrhagic,  1013,  1029 
definition  of   1013 
dia^osis  of,  1014 
differential     diagnosis     ol, 

1015 
etiology  of,  1013 
s>'mptom8  of,  1014 
suppurativ^e,  1016 

chronic,  1017 

gangrenous,  1016 
Papillitis,  374.  1306 
Papillcrdema,  374 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  1023 
Paracolons,  639 
Panrsthesia,  322.  582 

cerebral.  583 

forms  of,  583 
Paragonimus  westermani,  866 
Paragraphia,  328 
Parab-sis,  324 

acute  ascending,  1324 

agitans.  1393 

diagnosis  of,  1394 
pathology  of,  1393 
station  in,  416 
symptoms  of,  1393 
tremor  of,  592 

atrophic,  412 

Brown-84<quard's,  330, 346.  1348 

bulbar,  327 


P>nl]n>>.  Erb> 

1338.  1330 

hytvial,  1381 

iDlllDtilB(>KF 

Ludty'a,  770 

.8 

motor.  320 

«t  UryntMl  uklucton.  lOSO 

bilBt.™! 

lOM 

.  1050 

ent-  of   oorrl, 

l>ryng»l    ner. 

1049 

pMudo-buib* 

320.327 

Pummyoclonui 

multipleit.  1410 

23 

^Ifl-l^-M' 

t27S 

mmlariBl.  in  mim.  S4T 
quartan.  848 

Par»vphilitic  iUksshi,  82 

PuBlyphoid  fever.  617,  K 
dlMio.-l''  of,  tHO 
symplomi  of.  MO 

Ptmvertebrnl    triantle* 

nonaal.  1004 

PueTimenl  cracklm*,  028 

PKnein.  iilcohi^ic  geaerflj. 

KBieral,  1 285 

■peech  of,  328 

FarkinMnVdiooue,  1303 

PutilicI  bilbo.  73.^ 
hratitin,  ciHclcmip.  Ii04 
FuTot'i  diwaH,  OSli 
pBVDT  noctumiM.  003 
Pcetorilunuy.  105 
whixpermc.  105 
Pcetu*  pariiutum,  63 
PUioilfi  rhaunutica,  749, 
PellikCra,  B&4 


m  dincAiwd  thoracic  orKBxis.  i' 
mRliBte  or  inilirect.  1^^ 
nolo,  clar,  122 
dull,  122 

when  air  is  abrcot,  130 


I.  143 
■y,  144 


lSc?n'S"of.'743 


of  dintended  ptomach.  I 


flbr 

noi.   pl«ti 

or  dry.  11 

diac^ioNi  o 

,  1199 

pliyainl  >i| 

K>  of.  1100 

■«:; 

■f,  1198 

ift 

d>a«n«.ix  0 

.  1^4 

?'^"™'' 

o.  of.  1201 

Ptrlea 

^um,™ 

»lh 

r™t.  1198. 

120S 

cair 

Rcalioo  of. 

207 

e!i3"'"''of 


rif-ral.  1028 
riton«al,  I02i 
iceral,  102T 


proliferative,  1 
(tiffuH!  adhenive. 
faciea  in,  303 


primary,  1024 
purul«nt.  1020 

tubCTndo'iM.'Tefi.  1032 
PcrliaV  lentnil  niirW,  12 

p'muw-.'osb"'    '  "  ™" 

Petechia-,  S42 
Petit  maJ,  320,  1377 
Pflilger>  law-.  3.in 
Phantom  rorpuaclei,  272 

Pharyngeal  inflammation.  ' 


1024 
,  1030 


Pha; 


ic.  491 


is  aad  piilaaticia 


tuberculorun  of. 

ulcerstion  of.  41 
Phlaamaaia  alba  < 
PbledDOD.  acute  ) 

of  eyelid,  355 

PhofAhonia  pDiHOi 
Photophobia,  353 

Phlhiria      {m«      a 


ronie  ulcerative.  MM 
teaiona  of.  805 
prDODOiiia  of.  819 

symptom II  of.  806 
Trwlfsu-s  claM6(*Ii 


laryncesl.   1045 

X-ray  a  in.  379 
.liyaicml'iliaciiosie,  61 
Phy«iolo«i<»r  epochs.  44 
Pica.  501 

Pigeon  brvut.  C3.  B28 
Placue.  75T 

bubonic.  757,  758 

definition  of.  757 

diacDosia  of.  759 

etioWy  of.  757 

ex^tinc  rmuae  of.  758 

ordinary  rorm  oiTt^  " 


na.  Z53       '  ' 

.elative  vulume  of 
Plsamoilium       immacu 

iari».  '847.  848 


■nalicnant  i^inraini  of. 
Pleural     efliuioo.     aapii 


qhylitorm,  1008 


1087 
rsuoD    aC 

^^02 


•'£r  - 


putBaIiDc.'lOB7 
purulent,  pmnin 
'leuriay,  1088 
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Pleurisy,  fibrinous  or  plastic,  1088 
hemorriiagic,  1097 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  806 
pain  in,  576 
pulsating,  73 
purulent,  1096 

varieties  of,  1097 
retraction  of  chest  after,  66 
serofibrinous,  1091 

clinical  course  of,  1095 
effusion  of.  1095 
etiology  of.  1091 
morbid  anatomy  of,  1091 
physical  signs  of,  1092 
symptoms  of,  1092 
tuberculous,  794 
with  effusion,  1091 

aspiration  in,  1099 
diagnosis  of,  1098 
X-rays  in.  382 
Pleuritis  exudativa,  1091 

sicca,  1088 
Pleurodynia,  675,  912.  1089 
Pleuropneumonia,  714 
Pleurothotonos.  415.  765 
Pleximet«r,  Ebstein's,  129 

Sansom's,  130 
Pleximetry,  123 

finger,  124 
Plexus,  brachial,  1355 
cervical,  1353 
lumbar,  1362 
Hacral,  1364 
Plumbism.  881 
P^eumatometer,       Waldenburg 's, 

106 
Pneumaturia.  916 
Pneumococcufl  septicemia,  715 
Pneumoconiosis,  1078 
Pneumohydrothorax,    X-rays    in, 

382 
Pneumonia,  abortive,  726 
ansDstheftia,  727 
apex.  725 

aspiration  or  deglutition,  1071 
blood -pressure  in,  119 
broncho-,  1071 

clinical  varieties  of,  1073 
cour!<e  and  duration  of,  1074 
definition  of,  1071 
diagnosis  of,  1075 
etiology  of,  1071 
exciting  cause  of.  1071 
physical  signs  of,  1073 
prognosis  of,  1075 
pseudolobar,  1072 
sputum  in,  457 
symptoms  of,  1072 
catarrhal,  1071 
central,  725 

complicating  enteric  fever,  620 
contusion,  727 
crosrjed,  717 
croupous,  714.  1099 
blood  in,  720 
clinical  varieties  of,  725 
complications  and  sequels  of. 

722 
convalescence  from,  724 
cough  in,  719 
crises  of,  718 
definition  of,  714 
diagnosis  of,  727 
differential  diagnoeis  of,  727 
digestive  sjrstwn  in,  720 
dyspnoMt  in,  719 
etiology  of,  714 
exciting  cause  of,  715 
heart-eounds  in,  720 
individual  tendencies  to,  726 
nervous  system  in,  720 
pain  in,  718 

pathological  anatomy  of,  716 
physical  examinatioii  in,  721 
prognosis  of.  728 
pulM  in,  720 
relapse  in,  724 
skin  in,  720 
cputom  iB«  466 


Pneumonia,  croupous,  stage  of  en- 
gorgement of,  716 
stage  of  gray  hepatisation  of, 
•    716 
stage  of  red  hepatisation  of, 

716 
symptoms  of,  717 
terminations  of,  724 
urine  in.  721 
double,  725 
ether,  1074 
facies  in,  393 
fibrinous,  714 
intense,  726 

intensity  of  process  of,  726 
intercurrent,  727 
intemtitial.  chronic.  1075 
definition  of,  1075 
diagnosis  of,  1077 
phy.-ical  signs  of,  1077 
pleurogenous  form  of,  1076 
prognosis  of,  1078 
symptoms  oif.  1076 
disseminated,  1076 
fibrous,  826 
lobar,  1076 
lobar.  714 
lobular.  1071 
massive,  725 
migratory.  725 
of  alcoholism,  726 
of  emphysematous  persons,  725 
pleuro-,  714 

postoperative,  727,  1074 
Kthentc.  726 
terminal,  727 

toxic,  asthenic  or  typhoid,  726 
tuberculous  aspiration,  803 
typhoid,  728 
white,  of  fcptus,  826 
X-rays  in.  382 
Pneumopericardium,  1207 
Pneumopyothorax,  X-rays  in,  382 
Pneumorrhagia.  1063 
Pneumothorax.  1104 

masked.  1107 
Pneumotyphus,  633,  728 
Pudasra,  904 
PoikiTocytes.  256 
Points  douloureaux,  576,  582 
Poisoning,  alcoholic,  876 
arsenical,  884 
by  illuminating  gas,  890 
by  milk  and  milk  products,  894 
cocaine.  881 
coma  of.  COl 
fish.  893 
foo<i,  892 

f^rain  and  vegetable,  895 
ead.  881 

gums  in,  481 
meat,  894 
mercurial.  887 
mushroom,  895 
opium,  879 
phloridiin.  920 
phosphorus,  887.  983 
potato.  896 
ptomaine,  893 
vetch.  895 
Poliencephalitis.  inferior,  1291 
acute.  1300 
superior.  1290,  1291 
acute.  1300 
Poliomyelitis,  anterior,  1322 
diagnosis  of.  1324 
pathology  of.  1322 
symptoms  of.  1323 
chronic,  330.  345 
anterior,  1325 
Poljrarthritis,  acute,  746 
Polychromatophllic  cells,  256 
Polycythemia,  254 

splenic  tumor  with,  1165 
Polydipsia.  502 
Polygraph.    Mackenae's    clinical. 


Polyphagia,  501 
Polypnoea,  437,  439 
Polyuria,  548,  922 

hysterical,  921 
Pons,  diseases  of,  1296 
Portal  vein,  diseases  of,  998 

occlusion  or  narrowing  of.  998 
thrombosis  of,  998 
Posture,  412 

and  movements  of  infants,  418 

dorsril,  413 

lateral,  413 

reclining  dorsal  or  sitting,  413 

ventral,  414 
Precordia,  23 
Precordial  constriction,  585 

distress.  1239 

pain.  1239 

space.  67 
Pregnancy,  901 

abnormal  and  simulative  condi- 
tions, 903 

diagnosis  of,  902 

enteric  fever  in,  619 

extra-uterine,  85 

percussion  of  abdomen  in,  144 

signs  of,  902 

symptoms  of,  901 

tubal,  rupture  of,  1029 
Priapism,  553 
Procfromes.  stage  of.  427 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy.1325 
Properties  of  heart  muscle.  176 
Proptosis.  353 
Prosopalgia,  573 
Prostate    and     seminal     vesicles. 

tuberculosis  of.  802 
Proteus  fluorescens,  830 
Protozoa,  di-^eases  due  to,  842 
Pruritus,  531,  584 
Pruritus  vulvip.  555 
Pseudobulbar  palsy,  1300 
Pseudocyesis,  901 
Pseudoleukemia,  83 
Pseud olymphocyte,    neutrophilic, 

259 
Pseudoparalysis.  926 

of  rickets.  928 

syphilitic.  926 
Pseudotabes.  1332 
Psoriasis,  buccal,  489 
Psorospermiasis,  842 

visceral,  842 
Psychasthenia,  1387 
Psychical  conditions,  593 
Psychical  epileptic  equivalent,  589 
Psychosis,  Korsakoff  s.  878 
Ptomaine  poisoning.  893 
Ptosis,  357,  1306 
Pulmonary  fibrosis,  diffuse,  1076 

local,  1075 
Pulmonary  insufficiency  and  sten- 
osis, 1226 
Pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy,  403 
Pulmonary  resonance.  130 
Pulmonary     tissue,    diseases    of, 

lOGl 
Pulsation.  100.  460 

arterial.  460 

at  root  of  neck.  72,  461 

dynamic.  89,  93,  101 

epigastric,  93 

extracardiac,  93 

in  carotids.  72 

locomotor,  1215 

normal  cardiac,  14 

of  aorta  and  branches,  461 

of  jugular  veins,  72 

of  liver,  476 

of  subclavians,  461 

simple  dynamic.  461 
Pulse,  absence  of,  472 

anomalies  of.  472 

capillary.   474 

celerity  of,  471 

collapsing,  1216 

Comgan^.  1138 

frequency.  464 
I  at  different  ages,  465 
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pindoiui,  1201 
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Punlrlun'.  exploratory.  300 

Pup  it.  3liO 
abnormal  rntlion<  of.  3fl1 
Arg)il-Hnh*rt™i.  .Ifil 
llutrhiiiwn.  130K.  I3U7 
nominl  mFli.m.  of.  3C0 

Pupilkrj  tract.  inydriBtil.  3l 

Purpura.  543.  1153 

carhpclic  US7 
dcRnitiuri  ul.  1153 
«(io]oc>'o(.  1154 
HenoS-.  1156 


fflmmon-.'ns 
hslnorrhiigio 


P>.-miii.  742.  744 
P>-i:i]arBfdia.  467 
Pyeliti*.  lUI 

drfinillon  of.  1121 

diH»Ds»Df.  1133 

etid«y  r.f.  1121 

inDrh?rai»iomy  ol,  III 
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eymptiHUA  of.  1398 
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[sdial.  335 
Sinkl(r'»  loe.  33S 
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infra*-."mrA"'-'0 
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Respiration,  verioular,  108,  155 
feeble.  156 
in  disease,  156 
vicarious,  438,  1069 
Respiratory  energy,  106 
movements,  modified,  438 
sounds,  adventitious,  159 

nomial,    in   abnonnal    situa- 
tions, 158 
system,  diseases  of,  1035 
Restlessness,  414 

Retina,    changes    of    in     arterio- 
sclerosis, 376 
Retinal  vessels,  obstruction  of,  376 
Retinitis,  375 
Rhachialgia.  563,  574 
Rhachitic  hand,  929 
rosary,  64,  92,  928 
Rhachitis.  927 
Rheumatic  fever,  405,  746 

cutaneous  affections  in,  748 
definition  of,  746 
diajg^osis  of,  748 
dinerential  diagnosis  of,  748 
heart  in,  748 
lunga  and  pleurse  in,  748 
nervous  system  in,  748 
prognosis  of,  749 
symptoms  of,  746 
Rheumatism,  acute,  746 
cerebral,  747 
chronic,  405,  911 
muscular,  911 
Rheumatoid  affections,  910 
Rhinitis,  acute,  1035 
atrophica,  1037 
foetidus  atrophicun,  1037 
hypertrophica,  1036 
simplex,  1036 
Rhinoscopy,  221 
anterior.  222 
postenor,  223 
Rhythm,  171,  468 

derangements  of,  175 
gallop,  171 
me:*odia8tolic,  171 
presysiolic,  171 
proiodiasiolic,  171 
reduplication     of     the     first 

sound,  172 
reduplication   of   the    second 
sound,  172 
Ribs,  13 

Rice-water  dincharge^,  518 
Ricketj},  926.  927.  1404 
definition  of,  927 
diagnosis  of.  930 
etiology  of,  927 
facies  in.  395 
puthogenesiis  of,  927 
prognosis  of.  930 
skeletal  changes  in,  403 
symptoms  of.  928 
Riga '8  disease,  488 
Risus  sardonicuH,  394,  765 
Rocky    mountain    spotted    fever, 
834 
definition  of,  834 
diagnosis  of.  835 
etiology  of,  835 
prognosis  of,  836 
symptoms  of,  835 
Rdntgen  rays,  377 

apparatus  and  technic  of.  377 
in  examination  of  abdomen, 
384 
of  extremities,  386 
of  head.  378 
of  intestinal  tract,  385 
of  joints.  386 
of  kidneys,  380 
of  liver.  386 
of  neck,  379 

of  new  growths,  384,  386 
of  (psophagus,  384,  497 
of  spleen,  386 
of  stomach,  197,  385 
of  thorax,  379 
Rosary  of  rickets,  92 


Rose  spots,  630 
Roseola,  epidemic,  687 
Roseola  variolosa,  650,  658,  660 
Rossbach's  disease,  947 
Rdtheln  (see  Rubella).  687 
Rubella,  687 

definition  of.  687 

diap^osis  of,  688 

differential  diagnosis  of.  689 
and     scarlet     fever     and 
measles,  688 

etiology  of,  687 

prognosis  of,  689 

stage  of  eruption  of,  687 

stage  of  invasion  of,  687 

symptoms  of,  687 
Rubeola,  681 
Rumination,  503 


Saccharomyces  albicans,  487 
Sacral  plexus,  1364 
Saint  Vitus 's  dance,  1369 
Sand,  intestinal,  523 
Saprsemia.  422.  742 
Sarcoma  of  kidney,  1131 

retroperitoneal,  1034,  1133 
Sausage  poisoning.  894 
Scalp,  pains  in,  572 
Scapulse,  17 

Scarlatina  (see  also  Scarlet  Fever), 
670 
afebrilis,  675 
anginosa,  076 
hemorrhagica,  676 
maligna,  676 
miharia.  673 
siderans.  676 
simplex.  675 
sine  angina,  675 
sine  eruptione,  675 
surgical  and  puerperal,  676 
typhosa,  676 
Scarlet  fever,  670 

anginose  form  of,  676 
auditory  apparatus  in.  678 
complications  and  sequels  of, 

677 
definition  of.  670 
diagnosis  of,  679 
differential  diagnosis  of,  679 
and    measles   and    rubella, 

688 
from  acute  exfoliative  der- 
matitis. 680 
from  diphtheria.  679 
from  drug  exanthems,  680 
from     erythema     simplex, 

680 
from  measles,  679 
from  rdtheln,  679 
from  septicemia,  679 
etiology  of.  670 
exciting  cause  of,  671 
heart  in.  678 

t'oints  in,  678 
:idneys  in,  677 
larval  or  undeveloped  forms 

of.  675 
lymphatic  glands  in,  678 
malignant  forms  of,  676 
mouth  in.  674 
ordinary  form  of,  675 
predisposition  to,  672 
prognosis  of,  680 
protracted  form  of,  676 
pulse  in,  674 

respiratory  organs  in.  678 
stage  of  desquamation  of,  675 
stage  of  eruption  of.  672 
stage  of  invasion  of.  672 
surgical   and   puerperal   form 

of,  676 
symptoms  of,  672 
temperature  in,  672,  674 
throat  in.  677 
tongue  in.  674 
transmission  of,  671 


Scarlet  fever,  varieties  of,  675 
Scars,  543 
Schachtelton,  1068 
Schistosomum  hcBmatobium,  856 
Schiiogonous  cvde,  847 
Schisogony.  850 
Sch6nlein's  disease,  749,  1155 
Sciatica,  1366 

chronic,  station  in,  416 

gait  of.  418 
Sclera,  iniflanunation  of,  358 
Sc  erema  neonatorum,  542 
Sderitis,  358 
Scleroderma,  541 

skin  in,  534 
Sderosis,     amyotrophic      lateral, 
1327 

disseminated,  speech  of,  328 

multiple,  1289 

nsrstagmus  in,  1289 
tremor  of,  592 

posterolatenU,  331 

primary  lateral,  1328 

scurvy,  542 
Scoliosis,  15 
Scorbutus,  922 
Scotoma,  369 
Scrivener's  palsy,  1388 
Scrofula,  792 

generalized  form  of,  792 
Scurvy.  922 

complications   and    sequels   of, 
924 

definition  of,  922 

diagnosis  of.  924 

etiolo^v  of,  923 

infantile,  925 

definition  of,  925 
diagnosis  of,  926 
dif^Brential  diagnosis  of,  926 
etiology  of,  925 
prognosis  of.  927 
svmptoms  of,  925 

pathogenesis  of,  923 

prognosis  of,  925 

sclerosis,  542 

symptoms  of,  923 
Scybala,  519,  523 
Seat  worm,  867 
Semeiology,  389 
Senile  degeneration,  1287 
Sensation,  delayed,  322 

gastric,  disonlers  of,  946 
Sense,  muscular.  345 

of  position,  324 

pressure,  324 

sixth,  345 

"spacing".  324 

stereognoatic,  324 

tempert^ture.  323 
Sensibility,  common,  323 
Sensory  areas  of  cerebral  cortex, 
316* 

symptoms,  322 

system,  314 
Sepsis.  742 

definition  of,  742 

diagnosis  of,  745 

differential  diagnosis  of,  745 

etiology  of,  743 

gonorrhGoal,  832 

prognosis  of,  746 

symptomatology  of,  743 
Septic  infection,  742 
Septicaemia.  742,  744 

cryptogenetic,  744 

typhoid,  616 
Septicopyspmia,  742,  744,  832 
Serous    membranes,    tuberculosis 

of,  794 
Serum  disease,  713 
Sex,  importance  in  anamnesis,  44 
Sexual    organs,   headache   in  dis- 
ease of.  672 
in  diabetes  melUtus,  918 
Siderosis.  1078 
Sighing,  445 
Sigh  I .  second.  369 
Sign,  liaccclh's,  166,  1095,  1097 


tnnijueney  of,  4S1 


4SB 
in  bnmchiBTtAHl,  45S 
in  bnnehili..  455 
in  chronic  vkIvuIbf  ilimai,  4dS 

m  lEKiicrene  oi  lunc".  ^' 
in  <pdema  of  liui^*,  4A9 
in  perfonlins  cnipyms,  *S7 
in  pulmonary  (ubrjvukMjH,  4S5 
in  putrid  bronrhiti*,  *M 


not.  tS4 
itiin   rf. 


200 
dor  of.  -tsa 
aruitM  in.  mnimal,  308 

vccetabl^  398 
neumoDic.  456 
prune  juice",  452.  45S 
uutity  of.  4il 
sBction  of,  451 
Eld  blooii-celU  in,  ZM 


Stain.  Chen»inBky>.  2M 
Ehrlicfa's  triple.  231 
BMin  luid  melhyloie  bliw,Zll 
Haynn'.,  235 
JttiDEr'B    231 
Leiihman'i,  231 
Pichn-s.  232 
Toinon's,  235 
Wrifthfii.  232 

SUtoB  sptleptioun.  420,  tlt2, 1X7 

lymphalieiu.  1108 

panthynoprivua.  1177 

pmcn*.  39.  CoTMO 

vertisinooia,  687 
Stellate  ficure.  374 
t^tsnocardia.  ^85    1333 

of  Hebeidfn.  1233 


phypical  i 


r,  1219 

I 

'.  1218 


of,  1210 
of    121* 


of  ileum,  900 

ot  l&rn  bowel.  MO 

of  pvlonii.  hypFTliT>plu4,  MS 


Stereoakiur&i: 
Stemum,  13 
Stcrtor,  445 

varieties  ot. 
^jtcUtoKope.  1 

AliHu'i.  141 

Stigmata  iliftb 
HtiHiddium  ui 


Slumacli,  32 

and  integtin'aa,  » 


«r  or,  so,  93g,  fM4 
□  enniLiun  of.  M4 
diunoflu  <if.  Q45 

■utnc  uu^yni  in.  M4 
pbyncsl  ucag  of,  EM4 
procQoais  of,  MS 
FymplAiaH  of,  M4 


<liUutioii  of,  939,  951 


pliolojy  of.  9« 
phyaickl  nans  of,  Ml 
prognoKiit  of.  942 


in.  202,  2U4 

KoDUen  nys  in.  197,  38S 
hypeisridHy  of,  948 
hypenEslheai*  of,  946 
li>po-«eidity  of,  949 
indation  of.  196 
inipscbun  of.  194 
lavaga  of.  2U7 
motor  funclioaii  of,  diaonlsn  of, 

949 
palpation  of,  194 

£^DW™t.°6b3 
■'Bpluhin«"or,  194 
niperKccelion  of.  947 
tniMilluiDinBtiOD  of,  196 
tuberculosis  of.  798 


Stnbismiui,  diviixent.  1306 

Stnptococcue  eT7sip«l>(is,  73S 
Slreplulhiii  sctiromycBS,  774 
StrislioDO.  M3 
Stridor,  445 

chrome  mfantilc^  1048 

ia  dyipniM,  443 
Stroke,  apopleetie,  1268 
Stupor,  S98 
StutMriu,  328 
8ty»,  U6 


Suffocatioo.  4^7 
Suc^r.  idukIc,  9i 
SuaBillation,  S42 
8uTcufl     - 


.  iS^' 


(icquired.  BZ3 
primary  tuga  of 

t«rttary  itace  ot. 
ita&nitioD  ofTsZl 


«i^  lymptoDia  of,  8ZG 
lBt«r  aymptotni  of,  S3S 
■ymptonia  of  at  birtfa,  82 

matwiial  ^«r«dity  of,  821 


of  eyalid.  3 
of  heart,  II 
of  ioinw,  « 
of  kidney., 


diasnoeis  of,  1339 

pa^ology  of,  133' 

■ymptoin*  of,  133; 

of  tulicln.  828.  830 

paternal  heredity  of,  8 


diasnoeie  of,  S29 

Syphilodermata.  S22 

Byrinsomyelia.  344.  1333 

diacnooia  of,  133fl 

pathology  of.  1335 

■ymplODiii  of,  1336 

Synngomyelocele,  17 

l^yslolic  retraction.  71 


Tabs,  pseudo-.  1332.  1351.  1352 

dorHlis,  1328 

mmeDterica.  85,  794 
TabeUofoot  409 


lily,  louof.  &80 
riua.  800 
a.  2U8.  He2 


T«|*«r.pher>  cramp.  K 


Taopcratnn,  aotion  of  • 

charU,  68 


normal.  5Q 

■urface.  58 
pre-aoooistic  riH  of,  433 
■enae,  323 
aubfebrilt  66 
aubnonnd.  66,  433 
lAkm^  frequeocj;  of,  55 


I,  251 


Cammidge'.,  294 

coin,  140 

Donogan  >'  '•.  for  hiFiiinglobin ,  287 

KirihorD'9    bead,   of     digeativa 

activity.  209 
lor  Bcelona,  DunniDg'a.  293 
1.(Kb1'«,  292 
Licben'a.  292 
For    albumin,  aceljc    add    and 
potasnium  ferrocysnide,  283 
boilins  and  acidulalion.  283 
llt^ieP*,^  283 

for  "ajSi^'n    ostimation,    boU- 

E' "'metric,  284 
bach'a,  284 
tor  A-oxybutyrie  add.  393 
for  biliary  piatncnl.  RoMnbaeb'l 


S'lenylhydraiina,  2S9 
obec('»  ditTereoIisl  d«u- 
iiy.  290 
Trommi 
forindican,... 
Obertoayer'a 

lor  nuclao-albumin,  OtI  'a,  286 
for  phenol,  Salkowaki'e.  282 


gen.  203 

r  atflrcb,  202 

r  tubercle  bacilli,  ZB9 
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Noguchi  butyric  «oiil,  S29 
□f  (uuie  ■bKuptioD,  20e 
of  motor  power  of  aUHn^chp 

of  prDt«icf  flJBflfltivfl  lAWflT,  2 

oiihUuilmatuberculiD,  812 
PappenhaiiD'a.  2W 
Rivalla-B,  302 
Sahli'g  desaoid,  206 


■wallooiDE.  IBe 

TeichmanV  220 

tuipantin»«iuiaE,  221 

Uflelituui'B.  202 

Waucnoum'i,  SZS 

Widsl.  628 

WilliuiMon's  blood,  251 

Zichl-NedHn,  ZOO 
T«t-br«kfut,  Enid's,  200 
Teat-litvue  of  bowel.  213 
T»t-meil,  RiMBl'.,  201 

Tntw,  tuh^rculogis  of,  802 
Teaticles,  Byphilin  of.  82S.  S30 


defiDitioD  of,  763 
diKrential  diasnoua  of,  766 
etiology  of.  7IB7 


irof.  12 


Thynrid  body,  atropbyof.  12 

!£o,lI«, 

sumnuitf^a,  12 
tuberculosiB  of.  12 
Thyroiditii,  acuta,  1160 
Thyniids.  ucenwry,  1171 

vulnve,  573.  1311,  13 
lounaui.  573.  1300 

.ever,  834 

Tir».322,  1372.  1306 


9.  1313 


tubation. 


netallique,  172 


.rophy  of,  484 
xty.  M7 
uk.  484 
dtrica  of,  480 
latiDS  of,  48S 


geographical,  4 


paiHllie  of,  485 

general  hypertrophy  of,  487 
parKlyaii  at,  482 


Tetany.  591.80 
Thermometry,  i 


■■■  t.3    ' 


'.  lOfi 


BTtlfiriBl  lines  and  epaoe 
defomiiiies  of,  63 
form  of,  63 
inepeelion  of,  62 
lateral  surfacee  of,  17 
palpation  of.  90 

^on"t3''d'yi»fm»''of.  \s 
uluipc  of.  402 
■iie  of,  62 
tenderneu  of.  581 
X-ray  CKamiDStioD  of.  3 
Thr«ui-wonn,  867 


hypertrophy  of,  1 
peTBigtence  of.  II' 
tumors  of.  1168 
nyraid  body,  11 
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raumBti9m'«u>ieo?bio<Kly  fiece 


Tnmor  of  eiiopbtlulinie 
602 
of  pualyw  acitMu.  5S2 
pwalytie^W2 

£^Z%02.  1288 


inella  BiNialM,  SG7 


Trichocflphaliu  diipar,  876 

trichiurus.  8T6 
TrichomDiiAs  piilmoDalia.  298 
Trieiupid  insufficioicy  and  *i«o 

Tripperfiden.  278 

Trimiu..  7ft5 

Trophic  disturboncm.  341 

TrypKnoeoma  gvnbieuse,  844 

Trypan  owmiuiB,  844 

Tsetse  By,  844 

Tubeicle  bacilli,  288.  786 

290 


PappaiheiiD'ii  tvl  for,  »e 
Ziehl-Nedmi  t«t  for,  209 
TubcKlea.  Fami's.  104.  1010 


puliDonvry  form  ol.  TOO 
diagnona  of,  TOO 
nymptORis  of.  TDO 
aputuiD  in.  456 
■finition  oT  784 

iologv  of,  781 

■oerfl  nmiary.  788 
diunosi*  of,  78B 

differential      diacnoflls    d 


i^/SI'tj 


'  adrenali-. 


lin  and  Bpinal  mid,  SI 
-vical  gluidt,  702 
liagDoaie  of,  793 


jenilo-imnary  organa,  800 
nlesUnea,  70h 

>TOptoinii  dr.  798 


of  lips,  longue  aad  mouth,  TV7 

of  liver,  802 

of  lung^  902 

of  ly^ph-Dodn  (see   SciofJa). 
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ruberculoeis  of  mesenterio  glands, 
794 
diaKOOsis  of,  794 
Bymptoms  of,  794 
of   myocardium    and    endocar- 
dium. 802 
of  pericardium,  795 
of  peritoneum,  795,  1032 
difTerential  diajsnosis  of,  797 
diagnosis  of,  796 
surgical  diamoais  of,  796 
symptoms  of,  795 
of  pharjrnx     and     oesophagus, 

798 
of   prostate  and  semin*l    vesi- 
cles, 802 
of  serous  membranes,  794 

Jenerai,  794 
een,  802 
of  stomach.  798 
of  testes,  802 
of  tracheobronchial  glands,  793 

symptoms  of,  793 
of  ureters  and  bladder,  801 
pathogenic  organism  of,  786 
predisposing  influences  of,  784 
pulmonary,  802 
advanced,  816 
diagnosis  of,  818 
physical  signs  of.  817 
symptoms  of,  816 
"closed"  or  "open".  808 
complicating    enteric   fever, 

621 
incipient.  808 
diagnosis  of,  810 
physical  signs  in,  809 
sputum  in.  808 
symptoms  of,  808 
iodme  test  in,  816 
oDdema  in.  540 
opsonic  method  in.  815 
skin  in,  533 
sputum  in,  455 
Turban's  scheme  for  uniform 

records  of,  820 
X-rays  in.  816 
transmission  of.  by  food.  788 
by  inhalation.  787 
by  inoculation,  787 
hereditary,  787 
urogenital,  1122 
Tumor  albus,  407 

brain,   headache  due  to.  570 
in    contact  with    large   arterial 

trunks.  73 
intrathoracic.  1 100 
mediastinal.  1084 
of  spinal  cord.  1339 
phantom.  79 
solid  intrathoracic,  1254 
Turgor,  536 

Turkey -gobbler  walk,  1353 
Tussis  convulsiva,  689 
Twitching,  fibrillary,  593 
Tympanites,  76 
Tympany,  138,  146 
Typhoid,  bilious.  836 
cholera.  755 
carriers.  620 

fever  (see  Enteric  Fever).  605 
spine.  625 
state.  393.  616 
walking.  618 
Typhomalarial  fever,  625 
Typhomania.  1288 
Typhus  biliwus,  836 
exanthematicus,  641 
fever.  641 

complications  and  sequels  of, 

643  I 

definition  of,  041 
diagnosis  of,  643 
difTerential  diagnosis  of.  (>43 
eruptive  stage  of.  642  ' 

etiology  of.  641  ' 

prognosis   and   mortality    of, 

013  I 

siage  of  invasion  of,  641 


Typhus    fever,  stage   of   Dervous 
prostration  of,  642 
8>'mptoms  of,  641 
levissimus.  617,  853 
Mexican.  644 
siderans,  643 

U 

Ulcer,  duodenal,  956 

following  bums  of  skin,  957 
peptic.  146.  956 

of  jejunum,  956 
Umbilicus,  89,  99 
Uncinariasis,  870 
diagnosis  of,  872 
prognosis  of.  872 
symptoms  of.  870 
Undulant  fever,  761 
Upper      air-passagen      and      ear, 

examination  of,  221 
Ursemia,  1111 

acute  form  of,  1111 
blood -pressure  in,  1 18 
chronic,  1112 
coma  of,  601 
convulsion    of.  590 
definition  of.  1111 
diagnosis  of.  1112 
difiterential  diagnosis  of,  1113 
latent  form  of.  1111 
profln^osis  of.  1114 
symptoms  of,  1111 
Uratffimia.  279 
Urea,  278 

quantitative  estimation  of,  278 
Uric  acid,  test  for,  P'olin's  modi- 
fication of  Hopkin's.  279 

deposits  in  conjunctiva.  358 
Urinary  pigments.  281 
Urination  (see  Micturition),  548 
Urine,    abnormal   daily   quantity 

of,  548 
acetone  in,  292 
acid,  crystalline  and  amorphous 

substances  in,  266 
albumin  in,  282 

tests  for.  282 
albumose  in,  287 
alkaline,   crystalline  and  amor- 
phous substances  in.  269 
alkaptone  bodies  in,  293 
ammonia  in.  280 
ammoniomagnesium   phosphate 

in,  269 
ammonium  biurate  in.  270 
amorphous  phosphates  in,  270 
amount  of,  264 
animal  parasites  in,  276 
bacteria  in,  276 
biliarv  pigments  in,  282 
bilirubin  in,  2(>8 
calcium  carbonate  in.  270 
calcium  oxalate  in,  266 
calcium  sulphate  in,  267 
calculi  in.  277 
cellular  deposits  in,  271 
chemical  examination  of,  277 
chlorides  in,  280 
cholesterin  in,  271 
color  of,  2(V5 
cryoscopy  of,  294 
cystin  crystals  in,  269 
dextrin  in.  292 
diacetic  or  aceto-aretic  acid  in. 

292 
Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction  of.  293 
epithelial  cells  in.  271 
estimation  of  solids  in.  264 
estimation  of  sugar  in.  289 
examination  of.  2(»4 

microscopical,  266 

physical,  264 
fat  in.  269.  294 
fibrin  in.  288 
globulin  in.  286 
gluco!»e  in.  288 

t^^^ts  for.  288 
hn'moglohin  in,  287 
hippuric  acid  in,  2<>8 


Urine,  in  acute  nephritis,  1115 

in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
1119 

in  chronic  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis. 1117 

in  diabetes  mellitus,  915 

incontinence  of.  550 

mechanical  causes  of,  550 
nervous  causes  of,  550 

indican  in,  281 

JafTe's  test  for,  modified  by 

Stokvis,  281 
Obermayer's  test  for,  281 

indigo  in,  271 

lactose  in.  291 

leucin  and  tyrosin  in,  268 

leucocytes  in,  272 

levulose  in,  291 

melanin  and  melanogen  in,  282 

neutral   calcium   phosphate  in, 
270 

neutral    magnesium    phosphata 
in,  270 

ivitrogenous  bodies  of.  277 

normal  daily  quantity  of.  548 

nudeo-albumin  in,  286 

odor  of.  265 

pentose  in,  292 

phenol  in.  282 

phosphates  in,  280 

reaction  of,  266 

red  blood-cells  in.  272 

retention  of.  551 

sediments  in,  266 

soaps  of  lime  and  magnesia  in, 
269 

specific  gravity  of.  264 

sulphates  in.  280 

suppression  of,  551 

transparency  of.  265 

tube-casts  in.  273 

urobilin  in,  282 

xanthin.  209 
Urobilin.  teM  for,  282 
Urticaria,  giant.  540.  1400 
Uveitis.  3(i3 
Uv\ila.  491 


Vaccina.  603 
Vaccination,  003 
and  cancer.  608 
and  leprosy.  608 
and  syphilis,  007 
and  tetanus.  668 
and  tubercle.  667 
atypical.  00(» 

constitutional  reaction  in.  665 
definition  of.  6<>3 
technic  of,  6(H 
transmission  of  chronic  disease 

by.  €A\7 
typical,  664 

variations    from    normal    pock, 
666 
Valve,  aortic,  31 

areas  or  puncta  maxima,   169 
mitral,  31 
pulmonary,  31 
tricuspid,  31 
Valves,  auriculoventricular.  31 
buttonhole  contraction  of.  1224 
puncta  maxima  of,  31 
relation  of  to  one  another  and 
to  surface  of  chest.  31 
Valvular  disease,  combined,  1229 
chronic  1190.  1208,  1214 
mitral  insufficiency  due  to, 

1220 
sputum  in.  459 
blood-prcMsure  in.  118 
pulse  frequency  in,  466 
lesions,  178 
effect  of  on  blood-stream.  180 
upon     peripheral     circula- 
tion. 182 
upon  the  viscera,  181 
upon  walls  of  heart.  180 


VmrioelKeeS 

anomuLflfl  oF,  670 
buUoBn,  670 
dflfinitiea  of.  668 
diuntnis  of,  670 
difiereatikl  diaancwi 
duTstiiuioriitlBcko 

nnflreaoaa  vel  fiflc}ii 
bKmorrhwiica.  670 


eonflu«s.  653 
dcfinltiOQ  of.  047 
diunoHS  of,  660 
diflerentiBl  diagDosii  of. 
diHreta.  653 

«^tiSg  ™u«lf.  648 
hemorrliuic  form*  of.  6 
modi  (ten  Is.  657 


of  invasion  of.  640 

tanperalure  In.  640 

vera.  CSI 

loiiHiieni.  653 

oiolutlon  o(  pock  in.  651 
vsrru«»a.  658 
V«i<Joid.  053.  0.57 
VmriDlou.  diHSMts  647 
Vein.  pflia-umbilicBl,  of  Sappey. 

88 
Veiiw.      aUKCultalion      of     under 
palholoKicBl  cunditioni',  103 
fluid.  152 

tlieory  of.  15Z 
hepitic,  diiwBMK  of,  000 


Van*  cava.  diMen 
obttruclian.  53» 


VortiBo,  mbjeetive.  686 
toxic,  S87 
true  audi  lory,  686 


t'iaooral  enUfgefafin 
/ision,  362.  367 

p;aduai  failure  of.  368 


partial  long  of.  32S 
peripheial,  3GS 
,'iiusl  aura,  370 
field,  alterations  in.  300 


ner>-oWi.  60' 
nervous,  a07 
ol  blood.  600 


a  traumatiBin.  510 
children,  505 


Wakefuluflflfl,  abuaimal,  6 
Wskinc  DurabD>B.  604 


Water-brash.  503 
Waiy  flexibility.  5M 
WeisTit,  iwuLiUoD  of.  585 
ofbody,  390 

average  normal,  ol  both  k 


«tIc3osy  of.  tiBI 
procnoaia  of.  G 

at.  aei 

stage  of  dcclin 
symptoms  of.  i 
..'inckel'ii  diwut 
Windpioe,  25 

W«>l«rl«r^H"^ 
Word  bliudneB, 
haarins.  326 
seeinc^  336 
Wonn  KtmcaH,  8< 
pin-,  524 
niund-.  &2i 
tape-,  524 


-,  G24 


Xanlhin  baaen.  270 


™n«.  445 

low  fiver.  750 
definibon  ol,  T50 
diunoBia  of.  752 
diiT«rBntial  discnfH 
>tiolo«y  of.  750 
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